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The  material  in  this  index  is  arranged  under  authors  and  subjects  and  in  a  few  cases 
under  titles.  Anonymous  articles  and  paragraphs  are  entered  under  their  subjects. 
The  precise  wording  of  titles  has  not  been  retained  where  abbreviation  or  paraphrase 

has  seemed  more  desirable. 


Abbe,  Ernst,  537,   538. 
Abbott,   Grace,   311,   637. 

Uniting  of  native-   and   foreign-born 
in  America,  at  Nat'l  Conf.,  504. 
Abbreviations,    73. 
Academic   intolerance,    642. 
Accident   prevention,    274. 
Accidents,   tax   against,    120. 
Adams,  Thomas,  62. 
Addams,  Jane,  75,  629. 

Chicago's   School  of    Social    Service 
Administration    (letter),    220. 

German   thanks  to,   583. 
Adie,  D.  C.,  450. 
Adler.  Felix,  101. 
Adolescent    offenders,    609. 
Adoptions   of   children,   206. 
"Africa:   Slave  or  Free"(Harris),  375. 
African   Educational   Commission,  698. 
Agamian,    Ed.,    An    appeal   to    Turkish 

women    (letter),    616. 
Aged,     industrial     pensions     for,     672, 

705. 
Aggrey,  J.   E.  Kweigyir,   579. 
Agresti,   O.   R..   233. 
Agricultural   school   in    Denmark 


Annuities,   baby,    705. 

Apprentices,    training    in    silk    ribbon 

weaving,   641. 
Arbitration,    restoration,    19. 
Arc,   Jeanne  d'.    173. 
Argentina,   drugs,   85. 
Arkansas-Texas   cyclone,   278. 
Armaments.     See  Disarmament. 
Armenia,  263. 
Armes,   Ethel,  Community  recreational 

activities,    712. 
Armstrong,  A.   L.,  Delaware's  depend- 
ent children    (letter),   415. 
Aronovici,   Carol,   133. 
A.  I.  C.  P..  579. 
Aust,    Franz,    595. 
Austria. 

Child    relief,    62. 

Land,   450. 

Land    settlement,    405. 

School  children's  posters,   115. 

Welfare   work,   233. 
Automobiles,  danger  signs,  252. 
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444. 
Agricultural      schools      in      Wisconsin, 

part-time.    56. 
Akron,     Ohio,     Americanization     plan, 

518. 
Alabama,  coal  settlement,  52. 
Alberta,    farmers'   victory,    625. 
Alcohol,  synthetic,   37. 
Ailing,   E.  T.,  Rural   social  work,  438. 
'  nalgamated    Clothing    Workers    and 
"ie   newspapers,    599. 
llance   airplane,    417. 
ca,    permanent,     551. 
Amer.     Ass'n     for     Community     Org., 

513. 
Amer.    Ass'n   for   Org.    Family    Social 

Work,    508. 
Amer.      Ass'n      of      Hospital      Social 

Workers,    510. 
Amer.    Ass'n    of    Social    Service    Ex- 
changes,  507. 
Amer.   Ass'n   of  Social   Workers,   506, 

714. 
Amer.  Child  Hygiene  Ass'n,  684. 
"American    Economic    Life"    (Bmch), 

717. 
Amer.  Engineering  Council.  371. 
Amer.    Federation   of   Arts,    427. 
Amer.   Federation   of  Labor. 
Convention — brief   report,   474. 
Denver   convention,    514. 
Tablet  presented  to   (ill.),   453. 
Amer.      Friends     Service      Committee, 

700. 
Amer.   Legion,   489. 
Amer.    Library   Ass'n,    513. 
Amer.    Medical   Ass'n,    83. 

Conf.,    449. 
Amer.   Public   Health   Ass'n. 

50th   annual   meeting,    notice,    150. 
Amer.    Relief    Administration. 
Hunger   map    of    Europe,    701. 
Poland.   554. 
Russia,    645. 
Amer.    Rural    Planning   Ass'n,   595. 
Amer.   Zionist   Medical   Unit,   85. 
Americanization,    489,    516. 
Akron   plan,    513. 
Americanizing,   521. 
Glen   Ridge,   N.   J.,    676. 
Nat'l   Council   formed,   417. 
Notes,   519. 
Americans,    293. 
Books   for,    15. 
Lecture,  public,  461. 
Amherst  College. 

Workers'   classes   in    S--  ingfield   and 
Hoiyoke,    67 1. 
Anderson,    Mary,    74. 
Andrews,     J.     R..     Charles     McCarthy 

(letter)     527. 
Ann   Arbo-    Union    Builders   Corpora- 
tion,  666. 
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Babies. 
City,  684. 

Congress  and,  200. 
Maternity   bill   passed,    581. 
Babushka.     See  Breshkovsky. 
Baby  annuities,   705. 
"Backward     Peoples    and    Our    Rela- 
tions with  Them   (Johnston),  566. 
Bacon,    G.    W.,    Country    school — then 

and  now,  585. 
"Bacteriology    for    Nurses"     (Carey), 

90. 
Baker,    A.    T.,    133,    221. 
Baker,  M.  C,  Mothercraft,  709. 
Balch,  E.  G.,  629. 
Balfour,    A.    J.,    635. 
Baltic  states,  553. 
Baltimore,    printing    industry,    699. 
Baltimore  Sun,   491. 
Bank  of  North  Dakota,  103. 
Banking. 

Cooperative  banks,   683. 
Spurious,  41. 
Barbed  wire,   552. 
Barre,    Vt.,    120. 
Baruch,  B.  M.,  640. 
Basle.  ■ 

Internat'l  cooperatons'  congrass,  668. 
Program,    635. 
Beaufort,   S.   C,  713. 
Beauty,  208. 
Bedford    Reformatory. 
Another  situation,    133. 
Correction,   221. 
Behavior  problems,    116,   306. 
Belgium. 

Children's  congress,   221,   450. 
Commission      for      Relief,      surplus 

funds,   39. 
Labor  university,    561. 
Bellingham,    Wash.,    712. 
Benes,    Eduard,    portrait,    358. 
Benjamin,  P.  L. 

Delaware  child   life,  81. 
Nat'l.  Conf.  of  Social  Work  at  Mil- 
waukee, report,  497. 
Pennsylvania  progresses,   202. 
Rubbing  Aladdin's  lamp,   610. 
Social  workers,   181. 
Bequests,   610. 
Berle,    A.    A.,   Jr. 

Habilitating  Haiti,    433. 
Porto   Rican   independence,    704. 
Russian   hunger,   562. 
Berlin. 

Housing   conditions,    109. 
Snapshots,  647. 
Bezruc,   Petr,  345,  353. 
"Bibliography   of   Industrial   Efficiency 
and   Factory   Management"    (Can- 
nons),  218. 
Bierstadt,   E.  H.,   521. 
Bigelow,    Alida,    62. 
Bittner,    Adela,    157. 
Black,    Arthur,    51. 


"Black  Man's  Burden,  The"   (Morel), 

375. 
Blaisdeli,   T.    C,   Jr.,    Fatigue   and   the 

steel    worker,    312. 
Blanshard,    Paul,     Turning    tables    on 

the    newspapers,    599. 
Bliss,   T.   H.,   26. 
Bloch,    Ivan,    150. 
Boervig,    Harriet,     567. 

Foreign     language     and     the     home 
(letter),   448. 
Bohemia,   323. 
Refugees,    334. 
See    also    Czecho-Slovakia. 
Bohemians,    363. 
Bohunk,    term    (letter),    415: 
Bolt,    R.   A.,    157. 

Health,  at  Nat'l  Conf.,  501. 
Bondy,     R.     E-,     Arkansas-Texas     cy- 
clone,   278. 
Book  reviews.     See   title  of   book. 
Books. 

American,    15. 
Child    welfare,    613. 
Community    problems,     14. 
Dependence    on,    3. 
Economics,    16. 
International    relations,    564. 
Latest,     list,     218,     250,     282,     315, 
382,   386,  414,   447,   479,   526,   566, 
614,    653,    688,   718. 
Readers     of     a      foreign     neighbor- 
hood,  7. 
Social    workers',    17. 
Socialized    church,    413. 
Spring   reading,    13. 
World,    reconstruction,    etc.,    22. 
Boothe,   Stella,   161,   191,  248,  685. 
Borah,    Senator,    75. 
Borst,    H.    W. 

Minneapolis  judge  who  does  things, 

308. 
Org.     of     social     forces,     at     Nat'l 
Conf.,   503. 
Boston. 

Boy    Scouts,    712. 
Children's    Art    Center,    208. 
Disaster   relief  chart,   279. 
Girl's   field   day,   712. 
Jews,    559. 
Mayor   Peters,    11. 
Social  self-survey,  437. 
Will    case    (Thompson),    540. 
Bourdelle,   E.    A.,    173 
Boxing,    146. 
"Boy,   The,   in   Indusry  and   Leisure" 

(Hyde),   614. 
Boy  Scouts,  groups  in  France,  175. 
Boyd,  Judge  J.    E.,   643,   720. 

Decision   (letter),   688. 
Boys. 

Chicago   census,    208. 
Italian  colonies,   49. 
Boys'   parade    (health),   247. 
Brace,   R.   N.,   415. 

Child    placing    in    Delaware    (letter 
and  reply),  285. 
Brackett,  J.  R.,  Brief  for  constructive 

charity.   540. 
Brandeis,    L.    D.,    635. 
Brazil.    Jewish    immigration,    666. 
Breakwaters,   90. 

Breckinridge,      S.      P.,      Indust.      and 
economic  problems  of  Nat'l  Conf., 
505. 
Breshkovsky,    Catherine,   51,    531. 
Bridgeport,    Conn.,    story   telling,    713. 
Bridgewater,    Mass.,    431. 
Brinton,   H.   H.,   From  the  devil's   cal- 
dron,   236. 
Britain. 

Coal   struggle,    266. 
Miners'  strike,  38,   102. 
Miners'  unrest,   10. 
British      ex-service      men,       industrial 

training,    252. 
British  Labor  Party,   women's  section, 

conference,  316. 
"Broken  Shackles"   (Gordon),  123. 
Bronx,   is  it  a  city?   230. 
Brooklvn,    Jewish    Charities,    152, 
Brooks,   E.   E-  death,  319. 


Brophy,    John,    310. 
Brown,    Dorothy    K.,    567. 

Maternity   bill,   399. 
Brown,    Douglas,    688. 
Brown,     Irving    H.,     "Sweating    chil- 
dren"   (letter),   720. 
Brownies'    Book,    18. 
Bruno,     F.     J.,     Case    conference:     a 

reply,   151. 
Brussels,    medical    endowment,    41. 
Bryce,    Viscount,    640,    646. 
Bud  of  Promise,  393. 
Budish,    J.    M. 

Mass  education,  441. 

Methods  of   mass  education,   678. 
Buell,  J.   B. 

Ass'n   of    Social    Workers.    506. 

Job's    the    thing,    714. 
Buffalo,   450,   719. 
Building  industry. 

Carpenters,  Ann  Arbor,  666. 

Chicago,    Landis   award,   665. 

Cleveland  award,  524. 
Building  materials,  86. 
Bureau     of     Education,     questionnaire 

on    sex    instruction,    443. 
Burgess,   J.    S. 

Community      organization       in      the 
Orient,    434. 

New   tools  in  old   China,   238. 

Opinion    in    China,    108. 
Burnham,   Dorothy,   In  an   old   tavern   \ 

242. 
Burns,   A.   T.,   721. 
Burr,    M.   J.,    215. 
Burroughs,    John,    obituary,    37. 
Buse,    Alphe,    342. 
Butler,    F.    C,   on   Franklin    K.    Lane, 

287. 
Butler,   J.    H.,   Conference   of   English 
labor   women,   316. 


Calder,   Senator. 

Housing   program,    20. 

Housing   report,    86. 
California. 

Camp  sanitation,  557. 

City   planning.    133. 

County    libraries,    520. 

Education    laws,    425. 

Immigrant   education,    518. 

School    politics,    442. 

Social  work  defined,   38. 

Tax  against  accidents,  120. 
Caligari,   Dr.,    144. 
Calkins,   M.   C. 

Charity    edifieth,    457. 

Institute  of  Politics,    646. 

Louis.    543. 

Part-time    school,    276. 

Perennial:    Nevada   variety.    215. 
"Cambridge    Essays   on   Adult   Educa- 
tion"   (Parry),    314. 
Camp  sanitation,   557. 
Campbell,   John,   Ireland  and  the   S' 

vey   (letter),  283. 
Camps  for  prisons,   640. 
Canada. 

Conservation   commission   and   e 
omy,  62. 

Penal    report,   295. 

Shop  councils,    120. 
Cancer,  296. 
Cannon,    C.    J..    667. 
Cape   Ann    Community   League 
Cape    Cod,   illegitimacy,   305. 
Carlisle,  C.  L.,  Oregon  health  survej 

245. 
Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  220. 
Carpenters'  corporation,   666. 
Carville,   La.,  685. 
Case  conference 

Defense  (letter),  251. 
Letter,   415. 

Reply  from  F.  J.   Bruno,   151. 
"Case    for    Capitalism,    The"     (With 

ers),  446. 
Case  worker,  Salem,  O.,  280. 
Cassidy,  Bull,  214. 

"Catalog  of  Literature  for  the  Ad 
visors  of  Young  Wome1"  an' 
Girls"  (Pierce),  651. 
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Catastrophe      and      Social      Change" 
(Prince),   14. 
Catchpool,  K.  St.  J.,  76. 
Catholic  social  service  school,  666. 
Catholic     social     workers    community, 

580. 
Censorship,  231. 

Portland,  Ore.,  396. 
Century   Dictionary   Co.,  415. 
Cestre,    Charles,    In    the    French    rail- 
road shops,  476. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Educational   bureau,   472. 
Illiteracy  and   (letter),  567. 
Channing,    Alice,    Savings    of    women 

shoe   workers,  680. 
Chapman,   Mrs.   Woodallen,   144. 
Charities 

Brief   for   constructive   charity,    540. 
English     names     for     organizations, 

307,  710. 
Philanthropic  doubts  and   Mrs.   Can- 
non,  667. 
_  Public  giants  to,  489. 
,'henery,  VV.  I,. 
Alabama  coal  settlement,  52. 
Clothing  war  end,  372. 
Forty-eight  hours  or  less,   118. 
Great  public  servant(J.  C.  Lathrop), 

637. 
Immigrants  as  miners,  311. 
Personnel   relations  tested,   236. 
Shell    of    the    Employment    Service, 

78. 
Wage  principles,  201. 
Waste  in  industry,   545. 
Cheney,  C.  H.,   157. 
Chesterton,   G.   K.,   462. 
Cheyney,  A.   S.,  Negro  women  in  in- 
dustry,  119. 
Chicago 

Boy  census,  208. 
Building   wages    reduction,'  665. 
Recreation   Training   School,    145. 
Rising  from  its  fall,  397. 
School    of    Social    Service    Admini- 
(i  stration   (letter),  220. 
Thompsonism   and   its  tether,    138. 
Work  license,  252. 
Chickering,  M.  C,  Return  of  the  Pol- 
ish  Grey   Samaritans,   554. 
-hild   health  demonstration,   62. 
yJhild   Health    Organization,    247. 
Child   Hygiene   Ass'n,   684. 
Child  labor 

Boyd's  second  decision,  643. 
Enforcement  of   the   law,    157,    710. 
Milwaukee  conf.,  506. 
Minimum   age,   etc.,   450. 
Sweating   children    (letter),    720. 
Trend.   313. 
Child-placing,    116. 

Child   welfare,   49,    115,   206    305,   607. 
708. 
Activities,   710. 
Books,  281,  613. 
Czecho-Slovakia,   352. 
European  units,   710. 
Legislative    gains,    708. 
"Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee,"  651. 
Child     Welfare    League     of    America, 

509. 
Children 

Belgium  congress,  221,  450. 
Boston,   Art  center,   208. 
Colored,   literature    for,    18. 
Connecticut  code,   134.' 
Delaware,   81,    102. 
Delaware    (letter),   415. 
Food   for,  247. 
Health   stories,    161,    191. 
Kansas  bills.    135. 
Missouri,   232. 

Nat'l  Conf.,  Division  meetings,  505. 
Rural    delinquency,    607. 
hildren's   Aid    Society    (New    York). 

285. 
hildren's   Bureau 
Examinations   for   positions.   721. 
Illegitimacy,   in   report,    115. 
Maternity   bill    and,    399. 
Resignation   of   Miss   Lathrop.   637. 
lile,    compulsory    school    attendance, 
157. 
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Children.   157. 
Educational   matters,    107. 
^Educator   from,   371. 
~!ood    roads   movement,   252. 
)pinion,    108. 
iPrinceton     University     Center     and 

Peking  Y.   M.  C.  A.,  434. 
[Recovery,   393. 
Renaissance    Movement,    238. 
Roads   and   crops,   558. 
JSee  also  Peking, 
pinese    parade    in    New     York    citv. 

197. 
christian    Unity,    "Its    Principles    and 

Possibilities."   413. 
"Chums     and     Brothers"      (Webster). 

15. 
Church    and    Social    Service,    commis- 
sion on,   report,   560. 
Church  and  state,  489. 


"Church   Cooperation  and  Community 

Life"   (Vogt),   717. 
"Church   Finance   and    Social   Ethics" 

(McConnell),   413. 
Churches 

Books     on     the     socialized     church, 

413. 
Recreation  and,    145. 
Chute,   C.  L.,  319. 

Crime   wave  and   probation,    79. 
Nat'l  Probation  Conf.,  510. 
Cincinnati,   450. 
Cities 

Better  cities   campaigns,   244. 
Government   (social  studies),    131. 
Citizenship 

Pittsburgh   Junior   Club,    215. 
Students     as     citizens     (social     stu- 
dies), 99. 
Through   understanding,   676. 
City-dweller    (verse),   632. 
City  planning,   221. 
California,   133. 
France,   178. 
Italian  town,   157. 
Nat'l      Conf.,      annual      convention, 

Pittsburgh,   253. 
Portland.   Ore.,    157. 
Civics,    86,    143,    240,    404,    516,    593, 

711. 
Civil     Service,    national    organization, 

136. 
Clark.    E.   E.,   Akron   plan,   518. 
Clark,  E.  H.,  Ireland  and  the  Survey 

(letter),   284. 
Clark,  M.  V.,  640. 
Clark,    S.    J.    D.,    Census    of    Chicago 

boys,  208. 
Cleveland 

Building  award,  524. 
City   report — cover  and  note,  427. 
Civic  festival,   582. 
Disaster   procedure,    450. 
McGannort   case,    556. 
Nursing,    721. 
Survey.  369,   697. 
Welfare    Federation,    401. 
Clifton,   Washington,    D.    C,   666. 
Clinics 

Mental,  715. 
Traveling,   605. 
Clopper,     E.     N.,     Rural     child    delin- 
quency,  607. 
Clothing   industry 

End  of  war  in  New  York  city,  372. 
New  York  conflict,   39. 
Newspapers  and   the   struggle,   599. 
Coal   industry 

Alabama    settlement,    52. 
British — six  weeks  of  struggle,  266. 
Car-pushing  in  mines,  310. 
"Government    of    coal,"    667. 
Immigrants    as   miners,    311. 
Shall   we   buy   coal?   430. 
West   Virginia   conflict,    398. 
Cole,   C.   M.,    111. 

Colegrove,    Josephine     Hospital    statis- 
tics,   412. 
Coleman,   M.    C,    145. 
Collective   bargaining,   641. 
Collective  mind,  213. 
College    Settlement,    231. 
Colleges 

Athletics   and    recreation,    146. 
Piece   of   composition,    261. 
Social   work  and    (conf.),   251. 
Collins,   C.   W.,   710. 
Collins,   Willis,    489. 
Colum,   Padraic,  425. 
Columbus,    O.,    city    plan    commission 

721. 
Comenius,   352,   357. 
Comerford,  J.   V..  215. 
Commencement   orators.    429. 
Commission     on     Chiirch     and     Social 

Service,  report,   560. 
Community 

Books  on  problems,   14. 
Boston   girls'   field   day,   712. 
Notes,   244. 

Organization  in  the  Orient,   434. 
Progress    versus    drift,    227. 
Rural,    594. 
Team   play,    612. 

Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis,  244. 
See   also    Local    community;    School 
and   community. 
Community  center 
Essentials,   243. 
Riverton,   Wyo.,    144. 
Community  chest,   495. 
"Community       Civics"       (Ames       and 

Eldred).   478. 
"Community     Health     Problem      The" 

(Burnham),   89. 
Community   invasion    (letter),   219. 
Community    Org.,     Amer.     Ass'n    for, 

513. 
Community    organization,    four    types, 

240. 
Commnnitv     Service     Play     Institutes. 

712,  713. 
Community  trusts,   letter  on.  219. 
Competition     and     cooperation     (social 

studies).    187. 
Comstork,     Amy,     Over    here     (Tulsa 

riots').    460. 
Concord    bridge,    551. 
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Condit,    Abbie,     Local    community,    at 

Nat'l    Conf.,    502. 
Conference     for     the     Limitation     of 
Armaments.         See       Washington 
Conf. 
Conferences,    124,   221,   251,    316,   416, 
448.   719. 
Dates,    correction,    157. 
Congress,    U.    S. 
Babies   and.    200. 
Lynching    and,    21. 
People's    part,    73. 
Connecticut. 

Children's   code,    134. 
Conf.   of   Social   Work,  meeting,  221. 
Constantinople. 

Appeal   from   Turkish   women,   317. 
Survey,    369. 
"Contemporary         French         Politics" 

(Buell),    154. 
"Control      of      Sex      Infection,      The" 

(Clark),    526. 
Convict   lease    system,    Florida's    Sub- 
stitute.  45. 
Cook,   Ellen,  Case  conference   (letter), 

251. 
Cooper,   C.   C,   Neighborhood  and  set- 
tlement,  5l"i. 
Cooperation. 

Competition     and     (social     studies), 

187. 
Farmers'   organizations,   241. 
Housing,   88. 
Industrial,    601. 
Cooperative    banks,    683. 
Cooperative    societies,    workers' 

in.   309. 
Cooperative    Wholesale    Society 

tral   States,   721. 
Cooperatives. 

Exhibition  of  manufactures,  313. 
Germany,    450. 
Cooperators'  congress,   Basle,  668. 
Co-partnership    exhibition,    313. 
Copenhagen,   275. 

Cornell,  C.  B.,  Role  of  the  case  work- 
er,  280. 
Cornell    Univ..    528. 
Cotillo,    Salvatore,    41. 
Cotton   strike,   646. 
Cottrell,  Louise,   Iowa   State   Conf.   of 

Social   Work,    316. 
Country   life. 

Illegitimacy,    305. 
Rural  communities  that  live,   594. 
Rural    planners,    595. 
Schools   and,    57. 
Social   work,    438. 
Country    school,    585. 
County   health    officers,    295. 
County  jail.     See  Jails. 
Cox,    Governor,    313. 
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Russia. 

As  a  sphere  of  relief,  583. 

Child  welfare,  50. 
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Tousley,   C.   M.,   Crime  wave  of   1935, 
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WHICH    IS    THE    BOLSHEVIK? 

A  foster  used  in  a  recent  maternity  exhibit  of  the  Commissariat  for  the  Protection  of  Health  in 
Moscow.     The  lettering  reads:  "Why  do  you  drink  my  milk?   Does  not  your  mother  feed  you?" 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  .Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross.  Wash- 
fnfton  DC.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B 
Andrews  sec^y  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Ker  public  employment 
oKtee^lndustrikl  safety  and  health;  workmen's  compensation,  health 
lnsu»nce;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAL! TY-Gertrode-  B.  Kn»P,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St  Balti- 
more Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs    and  ^[C'™*"*  com- 
mercial organizations;   and  for  training  of  men   in   the  profession  of 
community   leadership.     Address   our   nearest  office- 
Tribune   Building,   New  York. 
123  W.  Madison-  Street,   Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  D.  Butter- 
field  pres  C  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Dindeman.  Greensboro,  N.  C.. 
tiem  secretary.  Annua!  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  LennaF. 
Coo"  sec'y  "Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
fnd  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-bli 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency  Maintains 
aU-the?year-round  information  bureau  on  aU  Questions  of  dehnquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
Available free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  Proceedings 
miblished.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla  November.  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $».  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  sec'y.,  136  E;.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne  exec?  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

-■-me  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 195  W.  40th 
Ut  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
Utostitution  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  or 
ound-^ex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
■eaue^t  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
.magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherriington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Pubiisn- 
insr  Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev.  E>  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters.  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Aye., 
New  York  Dr.  D.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  ehildlren's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED) — IMadison  Ave.,  New 
York  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
pmploy  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.   S.   Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glasec,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Conetitu  ted    by    30    Frotestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commision    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Etnest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.; 
Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research   ass't.;    Inez   M.    Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings.  etc.  Membership  90,860,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas. ;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
meircial  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women,  and  girls.     Non-sectanian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.   C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edv, 

A.  Pace. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 
Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.   Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School   for  Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau    of   Immigration — National    Director,    Bruce    M.    Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys,  state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"   quarterly,   $2   a  year.       i     i 

1 
NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK— Allen    T.    Burn, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y..  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincir 
nati.  Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitaris 
effort   and    increase    efficiency    of   agencies.      Publishes    proceeding 
annual    meetings,    monthly    bulletin,     pamphlets,    etc.      Infoirmatioi 
bureau.     Membership,  $3.     48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— J.    Prentice   Murphy.    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction— Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia1 

Health— Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 

Industrial   and  Economic   Conditions — Sophonisba   P.   Brecklnrlde- 
Chicago.  _         ,  ..—._. 

The  Local   Community— Howard  S.   Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New  York. 

Organization   of  Social  Forces— Otto  W.   Davis,    Minneapolis. 

Uniting   of  Native   and    Foreign-Born    in   America— Graee   Al 
Chicago.  -'v 
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THE  SURVEY'S  DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y..;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes   New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forma  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and   more  democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
ISO  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  $1.5»  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;   261   (A)   Broadway,   New  York.     Dues,   $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  PhilliDs  Orandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr  ,  130  E  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"   and   "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec  secy.: 
127  E  23rd  St  ,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.   Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue.  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  a.nd  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  pres.:  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago.  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shon  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMERICA 

— H  S  Braucher,  sec'y.:  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
gfrouna.  neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  amd  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registrv.  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Stu- 
dies. Librarv,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
<m  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,   Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn.  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Social   Forces.   Edward   T.  Devine 

Induptry,   William   L.   Chenery 

Health,  Michael  M.   Davis,  Jr. 

School  and   Community,   Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,    Child   Welfare,    Paul  L,   Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating     Subscription     (membership)     $10.       Regular     subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


ON  BOOKS 

Students  in  the  social  sciences  and  workers  in  all  fields  of 
social  effort  are  continuously  dependent  upon  books.  What 
such  dependence  means,  or  may  come  to  mean,  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration,  since  the  possession  of  a  book  is  not  an 
unmixed  or  absolute  good. 

IThe  Book  as  Authoritative. 
♦  A  certain  university  professor  used  to  say:  "Many  people  be- 
lieve everything  they  find  in  the  daily  papers;  more  believe  every- 
thing they  read  in  a  weekly  or  monthly  magazine;  and  there  are 
very  few  people  who  can  resist  the  array  of  materials  they  find  in 
a  book.  There  is  something  about  a  book  that  makes  you  want  to 
believe  everything  in  it."  Is  it  safe,  or  desirable,  to  accept  a  book 
as  an  authority? 

2  How  Shall  Books  be  Used  ? 
♦  a.  As  conservors  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Of  wisdom 
only?  What  of  the  folly  of  the  past?  And  its  superstitions?  What 
of  the  "knowledge  which  ain't  so,"  about  which  Josh  Billings  warned 
the  world?  Can  the  reading  of  books  be  depended  upon  to  make 
us  wise? 

b.  As  stimulators  of  new  experiences.  All  new  experiences  are 
of  some  environment.  Books  offer  all  sorts  of  extensions  to  our 
commonplace  environments.  Consider  the  uses,  in  these  ways,  of 
books  of  travel,  adventure,  nature  description,  history,  anthropology 
and  a  hundred  other  sorts.  Are  all  such  extensions  of  our  environ- 
ments  desirable   and   advantageous? 

c.  As  stupefiers  of  the  mind.  There  are  rumors  of  high  school 
and  college  students  who  have  said,  "I'm  not  interested  in  such 
books;  I  had  to  read  them  once  in  school."  What  are  the  evil  con- 
notations of  the  "text-book,"  which  make  it  such  a  deadly  weapon? 
What  makes  a  book  interesting?  Or  dull?  Or  stupid?  The  sub- 
ject matter?  What  is  "human  interest?"  Can  a  novel  be  dull! 
Can  a  scientific  book  be  interesting? 

d.  As  windows  looking  out  upon  the  world.  How  do  books  come 
into  existence?  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  Koran  was 
written  in  Heaven  and  delivered  to  Mohammed  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  But  such  books  are  few.  Most  books  are  written  out  of 
the  rich  experiences  of  the  author.  Each  book  thus  becomes  a  means 
of  seeing  the  world  the  author  sees,  looking  at  it  through  his*  eyes. 
What  does  this  mean  for  the  authority  of  the  book?  For  its  inter- 
est or  dullness?    For  its  use  as  a  means  of  education? 

e.  As  means  of  escape  from  personal  isolation.  The  chief  need 
of  all  students  and  social  workers  is  escape  from  their  original 
isolation  in  their  own  ignorances  and  limited  ranges  of  experience 
and  environment.  The  student  and  worker  must  escape  from  the 
present,  into  the  perspectives  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  How  do  books  help  in  this?  They  must  escape  out  of  their 
local  community  life  and  interests,  however  big  they  may  be,  into 
a  sense  of  the  world-community,  with  its  problems)  and  interests. 
Is  this  possible?,  Is  there  any  danger  in  it?  Is  there  any  other 
way  of  reaching  the  freedoms  of  the  intellectual  life  save  through 
the  uses  of  books?  ., 

3  The  Dangers  of  Bookishness. 
♦  What  is  the  meaning  of  "academic?"  Can  one  become 
academic  outside  of  schools  and  colleges?  Can  "bookishness"  de- 
velop in  isolation?  Is  it  likely  to  develop  in  the  rush  of  the  world's 
work?  Is  it  a  prevalent  disease?  Is  the  community  suffering  from 
it?  Do  many  people  in  your  community  read  too  much?  Is  any- 
thing being  done  in  your  community  to  promote  the  intelligent  uses 
of  books?  Good  books?  To  discourage  the  use  of  undesirable 
books?  To  discourage  the  bad  uses  of  good  books? 
See  this  issue  of  the  Survey,  p.  7. 
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Spend 

Next  Summer 


in 


A  Stimulating   Professional  Atmosphere 
Amid  Attractive  Surroundings 

Study 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

at 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,         Write  for  Bulletin 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should   give  expression  to  the  latest 
medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on   plans  and  operating  problems   made   avail- 
able through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A   Social   Study 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

The    well    known    manufacturer    and    economist 
and 

Bruno  Lasker 

now  Associate  Editor,   The  Survey 
Thb   Survey   has  a  small   stock  of  this   book  which,   first  published 
in   1911,   is   still   the   only   complete   analysis   of  the  problem   of  un- 
employment based  on  a  city-wide  survey. 

This  book  establishes  a  constructive  .  program  of  prevention  and 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  both  the  economic  causes  of  unem- 
ployment and  of  the  unemployed  themselves — their  vocational  his- 
tory, their  capacity,  their  individual  problems  and  their  outlook. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid 

DEPARTMENT 

New  York  City 


318  Pages 

SURVEY  BOOK 

112  E.  19th  Street 


Simmons  College 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

1 8  th  Year 

Graduates  now  employed  in 

Case    JrOrk        with    Hospitals,   Dispensaries, 

Courts,    Red    Cross,    Family 

Welfare   Societies,   Children's 
Societies  and  Institutions; 

GrOUp    Work    with    Health    Centres,    Social 

Centres,    Public    Schools,    T. 

B.     Associations,     Settlement 
Houses. 

Five  scholarships  offered. 

According  to  previous  preparation  and  number 
of  hours  in  class  and  field  work,  the  courses  lead  to 

Master  of  Science  Degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
Certificate  for  One- Year   Program 

Classes  begin  September  15,  192 1. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  14,  Mass. 


TRAIN  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNDER  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A  VITAL 
DAY-TO-DAY  CONTACT  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THEIR  SPECIALTY  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK  OR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Departments  in 


Family  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

Civic  Research 


Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 
Social  Investigation 
Public  Health  Nursing 


Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 


Send  for" catalogue 


Frank  D.  Watson,  Director 
1302  Pine  St.,   Philadelphia 
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CIVIC     TOUR     TO     EUROPE 

Devoted    to    the    interests    of    social    workers    »nd    all    engaged    in 

Civic    betterment. 

Special    lecturers,    American    and    foreign. 

Party  sails  June  7,   1921. 

Address     DR.     JOHN     N  O  L  E  N, 

Suite   4,  <S   Franklin  Street  Boston,   Mass. 


*5R€  saiwesr 


COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  conducted  by  THE 
VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  HAVEN  In  co-opera- 
tion with  YALE  UNIVERSITY.  Open  to  qualified  graduate 
nurses,  4  months  theory,  4  months  field  practice.  Opens  Septem- 
ber  30,    1921.     Tuition    $50.00.     For   details   apply  to 

MISS  MARY  GRACE   HILLS,  R.   N. 
35    Elm    St.  New    Haven,   Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL     ADVANTAGES     OF     FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND 

Boarding     Schools     for     boy3 
vicinity,      inquire      of     Ameri- 
can   Anglo    Swiss    Educational    Agency.      Best     references     and 
patronage. 

MAJEL  K.  BROOKS,  1928  University  Ave.,  New  York  City 


For     information     concerning 
and      girls      in      Lausanne      and 


B( 


SPEAKERS: 


by 


PIN  HINT     well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
\J\Jl\   -  DIWl/lllO    purvey — Natl.     Geographic     Magazine     and     other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING    BOOK-BINDERY,    114    East    13th    St.,    New    York    City 

We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

TWO    SERIES    OF    FIVE 
EXTRAORDINARY  LECTURES 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON, 

Editor  of  "The  Critic  and  Guide,"  Honorary  Member  of  The  British  Society 

for  the   Study  of  Sex  Psychology.     Member  of  the  International  Association 

for    Sexual    Research. 

AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    SEXOLOGIST 

Two  most  important  and  valuable  courses  on  sex  hygiene  and  vital  relations 

between   the   sexes   given   in   a   clear,    simple   and   understandable   manner   by 

a   physician   who   enjoys   international   fame   on   the   subject. 

«T,HE    SEX    LIFE    OF    MAN."    FOR  MEN  ONLY 

{All  lectures  commence  at  8.30  p.  m.) 

April  6  (Wednesday) — General  Introduction.  The  Power  of  the  Sex  Instinct. 
Sublimation  and  its  limits.  Experiments  in  Rejuvenation  and  life  pro- 
longation. Gland  Transplantation;  the  masculinization  of  females  and 
the  feminization  of  males.  New  promising  treatment  of  homosexuals. 
The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Male  Sex  Organs.  Puberty  and 
the  Awakening  of  the  Sex  Instinct.  Masturbation;  the  modern  view 
of  the  subject.     Prevention  and  Treatment.     Questions  and  Answers. 

April  13  (Wednesday) — The  most  prevalent  sexual  disorder  among  civilized 
men.  Sexual  Impotence.  Sexual  Neurasthenia.  Sterility  and  its 
causes.  Sterility  and  Marriage.  Difference  in  the  Intensity  of  the 
Sex    Instinct.     Questions   and   Answers. 

April  21  (Thursday) — The  Venereal  Diseases:  Gonorrhea,  Syphilis,  Chan- 
croids. Their  successful  Prevention.  Points  in  their  treatment  of 
importance  to  laymen.  Sex  Power  and  Athletics.  Duration  of  the 
Sex  Instinct  in  men.  Questions  and  Answers. 
■  April  27  (Wednesday)— The  Prostate — its  great  importance.  The  Disorders 
and  Disease  of  the  Prostate.  Varicocelle,  Stricture,  Phimosis,  Para- 
phimosis. Minor  male  ailments.  Homosexuality.  What  should  be 
our  proper  attitude?     Questions   and  Answers. 

May  4  (Wednesday) — Sex  and  Psychoanalysis.  The  Truths  and  Absurdities 
in  Freudism.  The  Sexual  Enlightenment  of  the  Boy.  Questions  and 
Answers. 

"WOMAN.  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life."  FOR  WOMEN  ONLr 

(All lectures  commence  at  8.30  p.  m.) 

April  7  (Thursday) — General     Introduction.     The    Anatomy    and    Physiology 
of   the    Female    Sex    Organs.     The    Sex    Instinct    in    women — how    it 
differs    from    the    sex    instinct    in    men.     Masturbation    in    Girls    and 
Women.     Questions  and  Answers. 
April  14  (Thursday) — Puberty.     Menstruation:    normal    and   abnormal.     Con- 
ception,    Gestation    and    Lactation.     Birth     Control.     Questions     and 
Answers. 
April  23   (Saturday) — The   Menopause   and   its  disorders.     Some   False   Ideas 
and    Superstitions    regarding    Woman's    Sex    Life.     Abortion    in    its 
medical    and   moral    aspects.     Questions    and    Answers. 
April  29   (Friday) — The    prevention    of    minor    ills    and     ailments    affecting 

woman's  youth   and    attractiveness.     Questions   and    Answers. 
May  5   (Friday) — Sex  and   Psychoanalysis.     What   is   true   and  what   is   false 
in  the   Freudian  ideas   regarding   sex,   etc.     The   sexual   enlightenment 
of  the  child.     Questions  and  Answers. 
RUMFORD.HALL,   SO  East  41st   Street,   near  Madison   Avenue 
Single  Lectures  $1.00.  Course  Tickets  $4.00  plus  107  war  tax 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 
Inasmuch   as   the   seating  capacity  of  Rumford   Ham,  is  lim- 
ited   to    T'0,    we    urge    immediate    reservations   either    for    the 
complete     :ourse    or   single    lectures. 

FINE    /  *TS    GUILD,    Inc.  489    Fifth   Avenue 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  8260 
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THIS  BOOK 

ON  HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 

Sent  Free 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to 
make  your  home  ar- 
tistic, cheery  and  in- 
viting. Explains  how 
you  can  easily  and  eco- 
nomically keep  the 
I  woodwork,  floor  and 
furniture  in  perfect 
condition. 


DECORATING? 

This  book  gives  complete  specifications  for  finish- 
ing both  hard  and  soft  woods  in  enameled  effects 
with  Johnson's  PerfecTone  Enamel — and  in 
stained    effects   with   Johnson's   Wood    Dye.     We 

will  gladly  send  you  this  book  free  and  postpaid. 
When  writing,  please  mention  the  name  of  your  best 
dealer  in  paints. 

Tell  your  painter  and  architect  that  you  want  your 
floors  and  interior  trim  finished  with  Johnson's 
Artistic  Wood  Finishes.  Then  you  will  be  assured 
of  satisfactory  results — a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  the 
work  is  new  and  yearly  satisfaction  at  its  wearing 
qualities. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  S.  V.  4,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The    Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
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THE  UNDERPAID  CLERICAL 
DRUDGE  OF  AMERICA 

A    VITAL  AND  BURNING  QUESTION! 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  "The  Underpaid  White  Collar  Class,"  a  new 
treatise  on  social  and  economic  questions  with  particular  reference  to  the  clerical  drudge 
in  the  United  States,  written  in  English  by  the  well-known  Latin-American  journalist 
and  author,  J.  LARA,  connected  for  nearly  a  decade  with  the  largest  firm  of  interna- 
tional merchants  in  the  world: 

DRIVING  MANKIND  TO  PREMATURE  INVALIDISM  AND  DEATH 

(From  Chapter  VIII.) 
"The  employer  who  requires  his  employees  to  come  early  in  the  morning  and  compels 
them  to  work  late  at  night,  two,  three  or  four  times  a  week,  is  simply  driving  men  and 
women  to  premature  invalidism  or  death. 

"The  so-called  religious  men  who  further  this  injustice,  whether  Catholic,  Lutheran  or 
any  other  denomination,  may  expect  to  go  to  heaven  when  they  die,  but  there  are  doubting 
Thomases  who  may  question  the  logic  of  this  situation." 

PARSIMONIOUS  AND  HYPOCRITICAL  EMPLOYERS 
(From  Chapter  X.) 

"A  good  many  concerns,  notably  exporters  and  importers,  due  either  to  frequent  excess- 
ive work  or  in  their  endeavor  to  squeeze  all  the  blood  out  of  the  employee,  compel  them 
to  work,  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  week  until  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  at  night.  Many  of 
these  laborious  workers  are  ambitious  young  men  who  go  into  things  heart  and  soul  and 
with  such  an  enthusiasm,  that  their  work  absorbs  their  every  thought  and  consideration.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  expect  eagerly  at  the  coming  of  the  new  year  to  get  an  increase  and  bring 
the  glad  tidings  to  their  beloved  parents  or  perhaps  to  the  lady  they  expect  to  betroth,  or  if 
married,  they  have  bright  visions  of  their  capacity  to  further  increase  the  family  budget. 
After  these  ambitious  young  men  are  compelled  to  work  late  at  night  so  many  days  during 
the  entire  year  and  their  mental  energy  is  impaired,  ISN'T  IT  CRIMINAL  on  the  part  of 
the  parsimonious  employers  to  give  these  faithful  and  indefatigable  workers  only  a  dollar 
or  two  increase  a  week  in  their  salaries,  if  they  actually  get  the  increase?  If  some  people — 
who  are  prone  to  criticize  employees  for  changing  positions — were  in  the  places  of  these 
active  young  men,  would  they  not  feel  and  act  likewise  and  seek  other  more  congenial  and 
profitable  positions  when  they  had  the  opportunity?  Why  not  blame  principally  and  all 
the  time  the  pitiless,  merciless  and  hypocritical  employers  entirely,  the  very  ones  who  make 
it  a  practice  to  pray  to  the  Creator  on  Sunday  and  prey  on  the  employees  the  rest  of  the 
week?" 

PROFITEERING  WITH  EMPLOYEES 
(From  Chapter  XIII.) 

"The  producer,  the  middleman  or  the  retailer  is  daily  profiteering  with  the  public,  while 
the  over-ambitious  employer  is  daily  profiteering  with  his  employees,  which  is  just  as  bad." 


This  book  will  be  of  unusual  significance  at  this  time  when  the  extremely  low  salaries 
paid  to  all  classes  of  clerical  employees  has  given  occasion  to  lengthy  articles  and  editor- 
ials in  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  a  subject  that  has  not  so  far  been  discussed  in 
a  special  book. 

This  new  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (there  are  altogether  fifteen  chapters 
and  four  appendices  in  the  book)  treating  respectively:  the  Labor  movement,  the  internal 
regulations  in  business  offices  and  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  the  problem. 

Price  $1.50  prepaid,  in  stiff  board  covers. 
Place  your  order  with  your  nearest  bookdealer  or  send  it  direct  to  us. 


THE   S.  A.  PUBLISHING  CO. 


9-15  MURRAY  STREET,  Top  Floor 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


KEV     l     ,'  S-°         tr?atise  went  to  press,  the  author  was  repeatedly  warned  by  his  friends  that  "employers  would  get  after  him." 

While  this. book  contains  an  incisive  arraignment  of  pitiless  employers,   the   author  in  attacking  them   is   using   the   same   legitimate   right 

as  other  authors  and  journalists  in  their  criticism  of  the  President  and  other  high  officials  of  the  American   Government 

To   the   skeptical   ones,   the   author   wishes   to   put   this   question:      Are  the  heartless  and  exploiting  employers  more  immune  from  criticism 

than  the  President  and  other  high   Government  officials? 
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Readers  of  a  Foreign  Neighborhood 


By  Esther  Johnston 

LIBRARIAN,   SEWARD   PARK   BRANCH,    NEW   YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


J, 


BOOKS  like  Huneker's  New  Cosmopolis,  Adam's  Our 
Square,  and  Olmsted's  Father  Bernard's  Parish  have 
joined  with  O.  Henry  in  revealing  to  the  New  Yorker 
the  existence  of  innumerable  tight  little  neighborhoods 
established  complacently,  though  never  altogether  securely,  a 
little  apart  from  the  city's  main  current.  Just  as  Washington 
Square  differs  from  Washington  Heights,  the  Bronx  from  the 
1  ittery,  the  Ghetto  from  Riverside  Drive,  Mulberry  Bend 
.om  Jackson  Square,  so  differ  the  forty-three  branches  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  that  dot  the  city  for  a  length  of 
forty  miles,  ending  on  Staten  Island.  Each  one  is  tinged  with 
the  influence  of  some  predominant  race,  religion,  color,  indus- 
try, or  state  of  affluence  of  the  neighborhood  which  it  serves. 
In  no  other  American  city  are  there  such  radical  differences 
in  communities  and  in  libraries. 

There  are  those  seething  branches  in  the  Bronx  where  the 
second  generation  of  East  Siders  go.     They  are  the  busiest 
branches    in   the   city  now,    for   the   trend   of   population   is 
Bronxward,    and   many   people   take   the   reading   habit   with 
them  as  they  move  uptown.    The  Webster  branch,  on  the  up- 
per East  Side,  with  a  public  largely  Bohemian,  is  a  distinctive 
place,  colored  as  it  is  by  Czecho-Slovak  temperament,   and 
has  always  shown  its  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  and  ac- 
complishments of  a  freedom-loving  race.     It  has  had  delight- 
ful exhibitions  of  pictures,  handicraft  and  books,  and  has  an 
entire    floor   for    the    Bohemian    literature.      The    58   street 
branch  in  the  music  center  of  the  city  has  a  special  circu- 
lating   music    collection    with    a 
"musical  librarian"  in  charge  to 
help    the    borrower.     Musicians 
come  from  all  over  Manhattan 
and  the  other  boroughs  to  use  it. 
The    Cathedral    branch    has,    of 
course,    an    ecclesiastical     touch. 
Jackson     Square     and     Hudson 
Park  are  known   as  the  Green- 
wich Village  libraries,   although 
their  activities  extend  beyond  the 
long-haired,     spectacled     inhabi- 
tants of  the  quarter  to  the  Ital- 
ians who  live  on  the  outskirts  and 
play  in  the  parks.  The  135  street 
branch  becomes  more  and  more 
representative  of  the  colored  race 
of  that  neighborhood.  Tompkins 
Square,  once  used  mainly  by  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians,   Poles  and 
Hungarians,  who  frequented  also 
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the  gay  continental  cafes  of  Second  avenue,  has  now  a  Rus- 
sian Jewish  public  as  well  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  center  of 
the  "radical"  district.  Ottendorfer  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
German.  Rivington  Street  has  Jews  and  Italians,  Chatham 
Square  has  a  polyglot  following  of  Italians,  Chinese,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Russian  Jews.  Hamilton  Fish  Park  and  Seward 
Park  are  frequented  almost  entirely  by  Jews  of  Russian,  Pol- 
ish, Galician  or  Oriental  origin. 

The  last  named  branch  is  on  East  Broadway,  the  Fifth 
avenue  of  the  East  Side,  which  gives  an  air  of  briskness,  well- 
being  and  prosperity  not  borne  out  by  nearby  Hester  and  Suf- 
folk— most  miserable  of  streets  notwithstanding  their  good 
English  names.  East  Broadway  shelters,  behind  doorways  of 
faded  dignity  and  colonial  design,  the  doctors  and  dentists  who 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  for  our  neighborhood.  It 
has,  too,  the  offices  of  Jewish  and  Socialist  newspapers,  trades 
unions,  locals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  noisy  cafes  which  are  the 
literary  coffee-houses  of  the  quarter.  It  is  a  misleading  street 
with  its  air  of  prosperity, 'and  a  block  or  two  either  way  show 
scenes  almost  entirely  foreign  and  quite  squalid.  Hester  street, 
Orchard  and  Grand,  with  the  sidewalks  nearly  blocked  with 
pushcarts,  are  thronged  with  foreigners,  and  there  is  Henry 
street  which  starts  out  to  be  Jewish  and  ends  by  being  Italian, 
with  one  undecided  block  which  harbors  an  Italian  barber- 
shop, Russian  tailor,  kosher  meat  market,  Irish  undertaker, 
Greek  cafe  and  Chinese  laundry.  One  passes  there  from  the 
noise  and  somberness  of  the  Ghetto  into  the  gay  squalor  of 

little  Italy,  from  the  sorry  fowls 
of  a  kosher  meat  market  to  the 
brilliant  greens  and  reds  of  the 
salad  peppers  on  an  Italian  push- 
cart. 

The  population  of  the  district 
in  which  our  branch  is  placed  is 
about  300,000,  and  has  the  range 
of  Jews  of  every  country — the 
keen,  intelligent  Russians,  the 
Oriental  Jews,  whose  ignorance, 
squalor  and  treatment  of  women 
reflect  all  that  is  worst  in  Orien- 
tal life.  There  are  synagogues, 
both  orthodox  and  reformed,  de- 
bating clubs,  settlements,  schools 
and  lecture  halls.  There  are 
bearded  patriarchs  and  scheitled 
old  ladies,  street  urchins  and 
jostling,  impertinent  youths. 
The  branch  is  colored  by  the 
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neighborhood  characteristics,  so  that  we  diverge  from  the  usual 
library  methods  to  meet  our  conditions,  just  as  a  library  in  an 
industrial  town  would  be  modified  by  the  special  needs  of  its 
community.  Our  readers  are  nearly  all  Jewish,  so  that  we 
have  no  conflict  of  races,  as  frequently  exists  in  a  mixed  neigh- 
borhood. Even  the  routine  of  our  work  must  be  somewhat 
altered  by  the  religion  and  race  of  our  readers.  There  is  no 
race  more  tenacious  of  religious  custom  than  the  Jewish,  none 
that  has  religious  observances  so  at  variance  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  American  life.  The  greatest  tragedies  of  the  Ghetto 
are  those  caused  by  the  readjustment  of  the  young  members 
of  the  family  to  American  ideas,  the  retention  by  the  older 
ones  of  their  old  religious  severity.  Jews  who  retain  their 
orthodoxy  have  a  struggle,  for  their  religion  forbids  their 
doing  many  of  the  things  almost  essential  to  business  success. 

It  seems  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  library  should 
in  every  way  show  respect  for  the  opinions,  customs  and  re- 
ligion of  these  older  people  whom  American  life  treats  cruelly. 
It  is  especially  important  in  the  work  with  children  that  this 
regard  be  shown.  Therefore,  since  on  Saturday  writing  is 
forbidden  by  Jewish  law,  there  is  no  signing  o£  applications  on 
that  day  in  the  children's  room.  In  the  adult  department,  those 
may  sign  who  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
handling  of  money.  The  older  men  are  allowed  to  wear  their 
hats  in  the  building,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  although  the 
boys  who  are  taught  American  customs  in  the  schools  are  re- 
minded to  remove  their  caps.  Holidays,  especially  the  fast 
days  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  find  the  library  crowded  until 
sundown  when  the  readers  all  leave  for  the  first  meal  of  the 
day.  Saturday,  too,  is  an  extremely  busy  time,  as  the  day 
when  our  readers  do  not  work. 

Religious  custom  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  kind  of 
readers  who  came  to  us.  It  is  predominantly  a  man's  branch, 
and  women  of  over  thirty-five — or  married  women — are  not 
numerous.  One  reason  is,  of  course,  the  large  families.  The 
greater  reason  is  the  superior  education  of  the  men.  For  the 
interest  of  older  women  whose  contact  with  the  American 
world  is  slight,  the  foreign  assistant  conducts  a  club  in  Yid- 
dish. Current  events  are  discussed,  and  the  women  take  part 
in  debates  on  citizenship,  food  regulations,  hygiene,  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  cooperative  buying,  and  more  sprightly  sub- 
jects. Saturday  afternoon,  after  the  midday  meal  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  babies  can  be  left  at  home  with  the  older 
children,  the  mothers  come  out  for  their  club. 

While  we  have  some  of  the  fine  type  of  patriarchal  Jewish 
men,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  many  more.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  an  alcove  in  our  reference  room  for  the  use 
of  old  gentlemen  in  skull  caps  who  could  study  there  the 
Talmudic  lore  which  they  now  delve  into  in  the  dark  base- 
ments of  synagogues  and  old  houses.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  self- 
respect  and  courtesy  about  these  old  men  in  contrast  to  the 
self-assertion  of  many  of  their  sons  who  have  adopted  so-called 
American  ways.  M.  E.  Ravage,  in  his  American  in  the  Mak- 
ing, has  given  a  clear  picture  of  the  humiliation  of  the  older 
generation  in  the  United  States,  the  change  from  a  position  of 
scholarly  dignity  in  the  old  world  to  managing  a  pushcart  or 
selling  chocolates  in  the  confusing  life  of  the  new.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  these  men  come  to  the  library  where,  with  their 
Hebrew  books,  in  a  place  of  dignity  and  orderliness,  they  can 
escape  for  a  few  hours  from  the  sordidness  and  noise  of  their 
daily  life. 

We  see  many  different  types  in  our  library:  the  intelli- 
gentsia, the  eager,  restless,  insatiable  students  who  live  in  the 
humblest  way,  in  order  to  complete  their  studies  at  college; 
writers  of  Yiddish  books,  many  of  them  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  Yiddish  literature,  even  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  purpose.  We  have  girl  operators  "by 
white  goods,"  milliners  and  bookkeepers,  and  members  of 
unions  of  all  sorts.  We  have  socialists  with  whom  politics  take 
the  place  of  religion. 

How  is  the  book  supply  to  be  adapted  to  such  a  neighbor- 


hood; how  can  it  exert  the  greatest  influence?  The  branch 
librarian  is  given  freedom  in  the  selection  of  books,  with  the 
restriction  which  hinders  librarians  elsewhere — lack  of  funds. 
Our  collection  must  be  rich  in  some  classes,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  thin  it  out  in  others,  throwing  the  emphasis  where 
it  is  most  needed.  We  must  have  a  good  supply  of  books  on 
all  Jewish  subjects — history,  religious  customs,  folk-lore, 
famous  leaders,  and  Zionism.  Philosophy  must  offer  a  richer 
choice  than  in  most  American  libraries.  Sociology  is  important, 
for  there  is  great  interest  in  socialism,  trades  unions,  govern- 
ment and  suffrage.  The  use  of  literature,  particularly  poetry 
and  drama,  is  tremendous,  history  and  biography  are  more 
used  than  in  the  average  library,  travel  less  so. 

Our  restriction  in  purchasing  must  come  in  fiction,  and 
yet  we  have  an  enormous  demand  for  that,  and  our  shelves  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  are  a  sorry  sight.  However,  we  can 
put  the  emphasis  where  every  librarian  wants  to  place  it,  but 
is  not  always  permitted  to  by  a  clamorous  public — upon  fic- 
tion of  value.  We  have  not  nearly  the  insistent  demand  for 
fleeting  fiction  that  exists  in  uptown  branches.  We  have  con- 
stantly more  requests  for  George  Eliot  than  for  George  Barr 
McCutcheon,  for  Jean-Christophe  in  English  or  in  Russian 
than  for  Chambers,  for  Dickens  than  for  Owen  Johnson. 
Wilde's  Picture  of  Dorian  Grey,  of  which  we  have  fifteen 
copies,  is  seldom  in ;  neither  are  Turgenieff  and  Dreiser,  Tol- 
stoi or  O.  Henry. 

There  is  a  class  that  has  roused  great  debate  in  the  past 
few  years — that  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  Many  people 
during  the  war  discovered  to  their  horror  that  we  had  foreign 
books,  thereby  discouraging,  as  they  said,  the  reading  of  Eng- 
lish. There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  people  who  come  to  the 
library  drawn  by  the  foreign  book  collection  are  the  ones  who 
are  soon  reading  English  books.  Many  people  are  too  old  and 
have  not  the  ability  to  learn  English.  Immigrants  are  coming 
who  are  too  shattered  by  the  events  of  the  past  to  master  a 
language  readily.  It  is  for  them  that  we  feel  so  deeply  the 
need  of  a  foreign  collection,  and  for  those  who  wish  always  to 
recall  through  books  their  native  land  and  language.  Our 
Russian  and  Yiddish  collections  are  very  large,  the  latter  suf- 
fering in  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
placing many  of  the  worn-out  books.  Many  of  the  classics  are 
being  translated  into  Yiddish,  as  are  books  on  hygiene,  Ameri- 
can history  and  government,  and  biography.  It  is  surely  well 
to  have  immigrants  informed  of  America  through  Yiddish  or 
Russian  books,  even  before  they  are  able  to  read  English. 

Recently  an  old  man  took  out  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  Yid- 
dish and  an  easy  English  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have  for 
beginners.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  was  studying  English, 
he  replied,  proudly,  "No,  it's  for  the  old  woman.  She  goes 
to  night  school  now  and  reaches  the  second  reader."  The 
young  are  teaching  the  old,  the  parents  are  puzzling  over  the 
simple  books  the  children  take  home.  It  is  to  such  an  eager- 
ness for  learning  that  the  public  libraries  in  foreign  neighbor- 
hoods are  supplying  books  and  sympathetic  help  as  an  indica- 
tion of  America's  belief  in  the  immigrant.  A  letter  recently 
received  from  an  old  reader  shows  the  immigrant's  response  r 

When  I  came  to  this  country,  English  was  entirely  foreign  to 
me.  Life  was  very,  very  hard  during  the  first  few  months  of 
my  residence  in  New  York,  and  I  cabled  my  father  to  send  me 
transportation  back  to  Russia.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  a  suffi- 
cient amount  was  received.  In  the  meantime  I  became  a  very 
frequent  visitor  of  your  library.  Not  being  able  to  read  Eng- 
lish, I  borrowed  books  in  Russian,  Yiddish  and  other  languages. 
I  would  sit  in  the  library  for  hours,  not  always  reading,  but 
watching  the  steady  stream  of  boys  and  girls  coming  and  going 
with  books  under  their  arms.  They  were  at  one  time  or  another 
in  a  similar  position,  I  would  think  to  myself.  They  seem  to 
have  overcome  the  inevitable  obstacles,  they  have  mastered  the 
English  language  ....  Why  should  I  surrender  before  having 
made  a  real  effort?  These  thoughts  would  come  to  my  mind 
every  time  I  would  enter  the  library.  And  I  might  confess  that 
it  was  right  in  the  library  that  I  decided  to  return  the  monev 
my  father  had  sent  me  for  transportation  back  and  make  this 
country  my  permanent  home.     I  am  not  sorry  for  my  decision-. 


ANNIE  WAX 


THE  EAST  SIDE 
IN  SCULPTURE 

By  ABASTENIA  ST.  L.  EBERLE 


CHARRING   BY  THE   DAY 


HER  ONLY  BROTHER 


HT^HESE  FOUR  BRONZES,  OUT  OF  A 
X  COLLECTION  OF  TWENTY-SEVEN 
RECENTLY  EXHIBITED  BY  MISS  EB- 
ERLE AT  THE  MACBETH  GALLERY, 
NEW  YORK,  EMBODY  A  FEW  OF  THE 
IMPRESSIONS  THEIR  SCULPTOR  GATH- 
ERED DURING  A  STAY  OF  A  YEAR  AND 
A  HALF  IN  THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE. 
HER  STUDIO  WAS  ON  MADISON  STREET 
— A  STREET  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS.  ITAL- 
IANS WERE  TO  THE  SOUTH  ;  POLES 
EAST;  GREEKS  WEST;  AND  HERE  AND 
THERE  WERE  THE  LINGERING  REM- 
NANTS OF  THE  EARLIER  IRISH 
SETTLERS. 

"THE  LIFE  OF  ALL  THESE  RACES," 
WRITES  MISS  EBERLE,  "OVERFLOWS 
INTO  THE  STREET.  THE  CHILDREN 
PLAY  AND  QUARREL  THERE,  THE 
MOTHERS  BUY,  NURSE  THEIR  BABIES, 
AND  GOSSIP,  THE  OLD  MEN  CREEP 
OUT  ONTO  THE  FRONT  STEP  TO  SIT 
IN  THE  SUN.  THOSE  WHO  STAY  AT 
HOME  IN  MADISON  STREET  WEAR 
THEIR  CLOTHES  UNTIL  TIME  AND 
USE  HAVE  SHAPED  THEM  TO  THE 
VIGOROUS  FULL  BODIES  BENEATH. 
THEY  ACT  WHAT  THEY  FEEL.  LIFE 
IS   ALWAYS  VISIBLY   INTERESTING. 

"NONE  OF  THESE  PEOPLE  CON- 
SCIOUSLY POSED  FOR  ME,  BUT  THEY 
LIVED  BEFORE  ME  DAY  BY  DAY,  AND 
I  TOOK   WHAT   I   FOUND." 


AVENUE   A 


More  Unrest  Among  British  Miners 


By   Harold  J,   Laski 


LESS  than  four  months  have  passed  since  the  last  coal 
strike;  yet  we  already  seem  upon  the  verge  of  new 
and  far  vaster  difficulties  in  the  mining  industry. 
The  problem  has  been  precipitated  by  the  an- 
nounced decision  of  the  government  to  bring  its  control  of 
coal  to  an  end  on  March  31,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  statu- 
tory period  of  August  31.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  to 
determine  the  exact  reasons  which  lie  behind  this  decision.  In 
part,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a  desire  to  effect  some  economy  in  the 
cost  of  national  administration  and  thereby  to  provide  some 
answer  to  the  critics  (a  growing  number)  who  accuse  the 
government  of  wastefulness.  But,  undoubtedly,  there  are 
obscurer,  though  more  profound  causes.  The  mine  owners 
have  got  tired  of  regulation ;  they  are  the  men  who  control 
government  policy;  and  not  a  few  of  them  believe  that  a  re- 
turn to  pre-war  conditions  is  possible  if  they  are  given  a  free 
hand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  this  government  is  peculiarly 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  capital.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
that  there  are  lean  days  ahead  for  the  coal  industry;  and  the 
government  may  well  be  desirous  of  escaping  the  burden  of 
policy-making  it  would  then  be  called  upon  to  undertake. 

How  serious  a  result  de-control  would  have  it  is  not  easy 
to  over-emphasize.  In  wages,  it  would  bring  to  a  close  the 
Sankey  increases  of  1919;  the  increases  under  the  national 
agreement  effected  in  November,  1920.  In  organization,  it 
would  mean  an  end  of  the  new  system  by  which  wages 
have  been  regulated  upon  a  national  instead  of  a  district 
basis;  it  would  bring  to  an  end  also  the  pooling  of  profits 
whereby  the  poorer  mines  have  been  able  to  keep  going  by 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  richer  mines  like  those  in  South 
Wales.  And  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  a  peculiarly 
difficult  time.  The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the  coal  trade, 
more  particularly  upon  its  export  side ;  the  cost  of  production 
has  so  largely  increased  that  other  industries,  like  the  steel 
trade,  in  which  the  price  of  fuel  is  a  vital  factor,  are  almost 
at  a  standstill.  With  the  decline  in  demand  consequent  upon 
an  increase  in  price  which,  in  South  Wales,  is  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  per  ton,  there  is  vast  unemployment  among  mines ;  in 
South  Wales  it  is  estimated  that  eighty  thousand  men  are  un- 
employed. The  owners  have  calculated  that  the  present  un- 
employment and  the  depletion  of  union  funds  which  the  No- 
vember strike  effected,  make  this  a  peculiarly  fortunate  time 
for  the  revision  of  all  agreements.  Their  negotiations  with 
the  men  for  a  new  wage  basis  have  not  been  successful,  so 
far;  the  men's  insistence  on  a  national  basis  for  wages  proving 
a  complete  stumbling-block.  Accordingly,  they  have  decided, 
when  de-control  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  to  terminate 
all  existing  wage  agreements  and  to  work  upon  a  day-to-day 
contract.  That,  obviously,  is  the  prelude  to  a  national  lock- 
out; and  if  that  becomes  operative,  it  may  well  be  the  prelude 
to  irreparable  disaster. 

The  miners  are  passionately  opposed  to  de-control.  They 
point  out,  with  justice,  that  they  have  not  been  consulted  in 
this  decision.  They  urge  that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  war  gains ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared to  fight  it  to  the  last.  For  it  involves  the  abrogation  of 
two  things  which  they  regard  as  fundamental:  National 
wage  agreements  and  the  treating  of  the  whole  British  coal 
field  as  a  unit  in  relation  to  ultimate  questions  of  policy. 
They  demand  national  agreements  on  wages  because  they  do 
not  desire  the  miner  working  in  a  rich  district  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  miner  working  in  a  poorer  district.  All  minima 
must  be  national  minima ;  and  any  colliery  manager  desiring 
to  discuss  wages  will  have  to  confront  the  miners'  federation 
as  a  whole.  Nor  is  their  attitude  upon  unification  of  control 
less  intelligible.  If  each  mine  goes  back  to  the  old  system,  it 
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is  clear  that  a  number  of  mines  now  workable,  through  the 
pooling  of  profits,  would  cease  to  be  worked ;  that  would  lead 
to  unemployment  which,  in  its  turn,  would  greatly  decrease 
the  funds  of  the  federation.  They  have  been  rendered  the 
more  suspicious  on  this  head  by  the  recent  policy  of  the  own- 
ers upon  discharges.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  the  strike  of  1920  settled  a  datum  line, 
production  above  which  led  to  a  proportionate  increase  of 
wages;  while  the  export  trade  was  good  (December  and  Jan- 
uary) that  datum  line  was  overpassed  and  the  men  got  even 
larger  wage  increases  than  they  had  fought  for  during  the 
strike.  Since  then,  the  large  number  of  dismissals  has  made 
the  achievement  of  the  datum  line  impossible;  and  the  miners 
find  themselves  in  the  same,  if  not  a  worse  position,  than  that 
in  which  they  were  before  the  strike. 

The  difficulty  of  the  owners  must  not  be  minimized.  At 
the  present  cost  of  production,  they  cannot  find  a  market  for 
coal.  The  export  trade  is  at  vanishing  point;  Austria  cannot 
buy  coal,  Russia  is  not  allowed  to  buy,  and  France  is  either 
getting  free  coal  from  Germany  or  purchasing  it  at  a  lower 
price  from  America.  The  domestic  trade  has  naturally  dimin- 
ished with  the  general  slump  in  trade;  and  there  is,  at  any 
rate  for  the  next  three  months,  no  prospect  of  revival.  The 
wages  are  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  production ;  and  the 
owners  not  unnaturally  contend  that  until  the  rate  comes 
down  they  are  unlikely  to  find  a  market  for  their  product. 
They  see  wages  always  in  terms  of  price,  where  the  miners 
see  wages  not  less  insistently  in  terms  of  prices.  Between 
these  views  there  is  an  irreconcilable  disharmony.  Moreover, 
in  the  absence  of  government  control,  the  owner  is,  equally 
naturally,  anxious  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  district  regu- 
lation for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miners  are  far  less  power- 
ful in  districts  than  they  are  as  a  single  union.  Here,  as  else- 
where, to  divide  is  to  govern.  And  they  have  a  telling  argu- 
ment for  their  general  view  of  wage  reduction  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hodges'  only  proposal  for  meeting  the  present  slump 
has  been  the  suggestion  of  a  government  subsidy  to  the  coal 
trade.  That  is,  in  any  case,  financially  impossible  at  our 
present  state  of  expenditure;  and,  beyond  that,  there  is  no 
case  for  subsidizing  coal  any  more  than  any  other  industry. 
The  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  which  is  in  a  far  worse  position, 
would  bitterly  and  with  some  reason  resent  that  assistance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  coal  trade  has  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  The  owners  are  determined  to  return 
to  the  halcyon  days  of  1914,  and  the  men  are  similarly  de- 
termined to  go  forward  to  some  scheme  of  nationalization.  If 
the  men  are  ultimately  successful — there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
success  while  the  present  government  remains  in  office — we 
may  be  able  to  introduce  some  measure  of  stabilization  into 
the  coal  industry;  if  the  owners  are  successful,  the  history  of 
English  coal  mining  will  be  a  series  of  strikes  until  the  dis- 
location of  a  vital  service  compels  the  surrender  of  the  owners. 
For  we  have  frankly  to  face  the  fact  that  the  miners  will  no 
longer  work  under  a  system  of  production  for  private  profit. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  know  the  causes  of  their  attitude  has 
only  to  read  the  evidence  tendered  to  the  Sankey  Commission. 
They  may  be  unwise  or  selfish  or  blind  or  what  you  will,  but 
this  psychological  atmosphere  is  the  root  fact  of  the  whole 
problem.  No  English  statesman  has  confronted  it  seriously. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  never  thinks  in  terms  of  principles;  hej 
waits  until  a  crisis  develops  and  then  makes  emotional  ap-l 
peals  in  the  name  of  national  welfare.  Mr.  Asquith  has  atl 
tacked  nationalization  on  the  ground  that  it  means  bureau-" 
cracy;  whereas  if  he  had  read  Mr.  Justice  Sankey's  report  he 
would  have  seen  that  its  main  importance  lies  in  its  avoidance 
of  bureaucracy.    No  one  who  goes  among  the  miners  of  South 
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Wales,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Durham,  can  doubt  that  they  will 
continue  to  work  without  heart  for  their  toil  until  their  aspi- 
ration toward  self-government  is  realized.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  first  statesman  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  elect- 
orate will  be  the  man  who,  by  recognizing  this  feeling,  trans- 
lates it  into  institutional  terms. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  owners  are  in  a 
strong  strategic  position.  The  existing  stocks  of  coal  are 
normal  for  the  time  of  year;  and,  granted  the  present  depres- 
sion, that  means  they  have  stocks  on  hand  to  satisfy  all  foresee- 
able requirements.  They  could  afford  a  lockout ;  partly  be- 
cause the  strain  on  the  miners'  funds  would  make  the  struggle 
of  dubious  value  to  the  latter,  partly  because  the  depression 
is  such  that  a  lockout  would  not  mean  serious  loss  to  them- 
selves. If  they  can  maneuver  the  miners  into  a  strike,  that 
will,  of  course,  only  strengthen  their  position. 

They  are  assured  of  the  support  of  the  business  community. 
The  only  idea  in  the  business  man's  mind  at  present  is  the  vital 
need  to  reduce  wages ;  he  says,  to  be  sure,  that  it  will  decrease 
the  cost  of  living,  but  he  wants  the  reduction  first.  The  own- 
ers are  assured,  too,  of  the  support  of  the  government;  for, 


having  forfeited  the  confidence  of  labor,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
government  will  risk  the  loss  of  confidence  from  capital.  It 
is  unnecessary,  I  suppose,  to  add,  that  with  the  conspicuous 
and  honorable  exception  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the 
press  is  solidly  on  the  owners'  side. 

One  other  possibility  ought  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  possible 
that  pressure  will  compel  the  government  to  continue  control 
until  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period.  In  that  event 
the  impending  struggle  will  be  postponed  until  the  autumn. 
But  it  will  be  postponed  only,  unless  some  totally  unexpected 
trade  revival  makes  the  owners  temporarily  willing  to  con- 
clude a  national  wage  agreement.  If  the  present  depression 
continues,  a  serious  struggle  is  certain ;  and  it  can  only  be  re- 
iterated that  the  main  issues  that  struggle  will  involve  are  the 
issues  which  the  Sankey  Commission  was  summoned  to  de- 
termine. The  real  source  of  the  difficulties  the  coal  industry 
will  have  to  face  in  the  next  year  is,  the  war  apart,  the  dis- 
honest evasion  by  the  government  of  its  pledge  to  stand  by  the 
findings  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  reported.  We  shall  pay 
long  and  heavily  for  that  evasion. 

London,   March    I. 


Mayor  Peters  of  Boston 

By  Herbert  C.  Parsons 

SECRETARY,    MASSACHUSETTS    COMMISSION    ON    PROBATION 


IF  the  element  of  surprise  was  essential  to  the  effect  of 
Boston's  mayor's  venture  into  the  real  life  of  the  way- 
farer who  finds  a  last-resort  housing  over  night  in  the 
city's  lodge,  it  was  amply  supplied.  That  sort  of  per- 
formance, the  "incog"  sharing  of  the  lot  of  the  down-and- 
out,  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Andrew,  occasionally  varied  to  "Andy,"  Peters.  Astonish- 
ment that  he  had  resorted  to  it  increased  in  ratio  to  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  and  reached  its  apex  among  those  of  the  closest 
circle  of  personal  associates,  the  top  quality  of  Boston  society. 
For  Mayor  Peters  is  not  spectacular.  His  half-tone  por- 
trait gathers  dust  in  the  newspaper  grave-yard.  The  camera 
range-finder  rarely  captures  him.  He  achieves  the  rotogra- 
vure section  only  in  such  mild  setting  as  a  snowy  hillside  where 
he  shares  the  toboggan  with  his  rather  numerous  offspring. 
The  cartoonist  avoids  him,  either  because  he  is  a  difficult,  not 
striking,  subject  or  because  he  is  strictly  normal  in  conduct 
and  almost  painfully  uniform  in  pose.  He  even  lacks  that 
picturcsqueness  of  reserve  that  has  made  a  recent  governor  the 
delight  of  the  special  writer  and  helped  to  make  him  vice-pres- 
ident. He  is  disconcertingly  natural,  without,  however,  any 
implication  of  commonplace. 

He  is  in  politics,  has  for  years  been  in  politics,  so  that  he  is 
known  only  for  his  political  service,  without  being  a  politician 
in  the  professional  sense.  Nor  is  his  a  case  of  the  professional 
or  business  man  transplanted  for  a  season  and  for  specific 
service  to  public  office.  There  were  years  in  Congress  and 
no  dispute  over  the  quality  of  his  service,  and  no  wild  acclaim 
over  his  achievements.  It  was  a  service  of  unflagging  faith- 
fulness to  his  district  and  sound  judgment  on  national  prob- 
lems, with  no  reckless  departure  from  the  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Peters  is  a  chance  mayor.  His  election  came  about 
through  a  violent  division  in  the  Democratic  forces  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  that  had  fulfilled  the  one  ideal  of 
being  sensational  was  under  fire  from  a  heavily  recruited  line 
of  unrecognized  and  discontented,  and  from  the  vigorously 
rallied  camp  of  G.  G.'s — a  perfectly  good  Boston  colloquial- 
ism for  its  good  government  association.  Good  government 
won  because  of  the  rift,  winning  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact, 
as  the  event  has  proved.     Its  candidate's  pledges  were  plain 


promises  to  do  what  in  reason  and  under  admitted  limitations 
could  be  done  to  run  the  business  of  the  city  in  business  fashion. 
Nobody  discusses  whether  or  not  the  promises  have  been  kept, 
for  the  reasons  that  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  they  would  be 
kept  and  that  there  is  nowhere  a  thought  of  the  mayor  stand- 
ing for  reelection.    There  is  no  Peters  machine. 

Mayor  Peters  has  steadily  asked  the  counsel  of  social  work- 
ers, but  has  never  passed  them  the  key  to  the  City  Hall.  He 
has  as  often  mystified  them  by  failure  to  follow  their  advice 
as  gratified  them  by  the  vigor  of  his  adoption  of  their  propos- 
als. The  signal  achievement  of  his  administration  has  been 
a  social  service  of  the  most  outright  sort — the  reorganization 
of  the  city's  institutions.  Separate  administrative  boards  for 
the  almshouse,  the  care  of  children,  and  the  penal  institutions' 
department  have  been  eliminated,  against  all  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  vested  official  rights,  and  the  complete  control 
placed  in  a  single  commissioner,  unrestrained  by  even  advisory 
boards  and  clothed  with  power  to  name  his  assistants,  subject 
alone  in  this  particular  to  the  mayor's  approval.  His  selection 
of  the  man  for  institutions  commissioner  was  independent  and 
meritorious.  Then  came  one  of  the  drops  from  the  high  level, 
which  had  vexed  his  earnest  supporters  in  a  strong  advance 
step,  by  absurdly  curbing  him  in  choice  of  his  chief  subordi- 
nates. With  the  same  resoluteness  he  has  abolished  the  in- 
dustrial school  for  juvenile  offenders,  a  superfluous  but  sup- 
posedly well  entrenched  variant  of  the  county  training  school 
which  is  a  lingering  affliction  in  the  Massachusetts  outfit.  Any 
bright  morning  in  the  present  last  year  of  his  term,  the  public 
may  read  that  he  has  quietly  but  completely  put  out  of  busi- 
ness the  county  house  of  correction  and  passed  its  decimated 
population  to  the  custody  of  the  state,  in  fine  example  to  the 
other  counties  whose  officials  are  just  now  in  violent  array  of 
opposition  to  the  state's  assumption  of  complete  penal  control. 

These  reforms,  substantial  and  well  worked  out,'  obviously 
offering  glorious  opportunities  for  acclaim  and  boast,  the 
mayor  has  brought  about  or  is  on  the  way  to  accomplish  with 
consummate  calm.  They  almost  elude  press  notice,  and  the 
least  aggrieved  official  over  the  lack  of  commotion  is  the  mayor 
himself.  Nearer  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  publicity  has  been 
his  policy  of  retrenchment  in  expenditure.  Perhaps  out  of 
its  stronger  appeal  to  pride,  possibly  out  of  cool  calculation 
that  public  opinion  must  be  drummed  and  fifed  into  array  in 
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his  support,  his  financial  acts  of  prudence  and  restraint  have 
been  fully  displayed.  Uncountable  inconsistencies  there  have 
been  in  salary  denials  and  salary  grants,  but  the  familiar  sus- 
picion of  favoritism  has  been  short-rationed.  He  will  leave  a 
record  of  prudence  just  a  little  short  of  consummate  economy. 
The  nation  knows  of  the  Boston  police  strike.  It  vaulted 
Mr.  Coolidge  into  eminence.  Club  lounges  still  support  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  credit  for  right  and  resolute  action  was 
quite  justly  apportioned.  Mr.  Peters  gained  no  popular  pro- 
jection.  But,  as  truly,  he  suffered  no  discredit.  Boston  is 
policed  by  the  commonwealth  and  the  city  government  is  not 
a  partner  even  to  the  extent  of  a  murmuring  advisor.  The 
situation  which  the  city,  as  a  community,  confronted  was  one 
which,  as  a  government,  it  was  powerless  to  control.  The 
mayor  undertook  to  avail  himself  of  a  power  to  command  the 
police  in  an  extreme  situation  but  was  on  doubtful  ground. 


Mr.  Peters  made  his  own  move  with  timeliness,  and  consist- 
ently with  the  apportionment  of  power  which  the  peculiar  po- 
lice arrangement  provides.  With  the  same  exactness,  as  to 
time  and  propriety,  he  withdrew  from  the  field  when  the  state, 
with  no  excessive  promptness,  came  into  the  breach.  He  missed 
fame  by  no  fault  of  his  conduct  and  by  a  fate  that  has  the 
outer  aspect,  in  deliberate  review,  of  a  game  of  chance. 

Mayor  Peters  went  to  the  Wayfarer's  Lodge  to  share  its 
rest  and  its  fare  and  to  take  his  turn  at  the  woodpile  in  a 
search  for  that  prize  which  is  farthest  removed  from  high  offi- 
cial grasp,  first-hand  information.  He  accepted,  it  is  only  to  be 
believed,  rather  than  sought,  the  unavoidable  publicity  that 
the  descent  from  high  official  station  to  the  lot  and  the  cot  of 
the  humble  imposes.  Boston  has  no  apprehension  that  the 
episode  is  the  starting  point  of  a  habit. 


Cardinal  Gibbons 

By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 


THE  career  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  half  dozen  outstanding  human 
products  of  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  or  explained 
any  more  easily  than  that  of  Lincoln,  with  whose  career 
though  a  whole  generation  longer,  it  has  much  in  common, 
in  the  quality  and  character  of  its  public  service  and  the  heri- 
tage of  Americanism  it  bequeathes  to  the  future. 

Of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  service  to  his  church  and  as  a  liberal 
force  in  that  church  during  a  critical  period  in  its  growth 
and  adjustment  to  American  life  others  can  speak  who  are 
more  competent  than  I  to  judge.  No  one,  however,  interest- 
ed in  the  religious  and  moral  forces  of  our  times,  be  he  ever 
so  far  removed  from  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  can  fail  to  appreciate  how  great  and  far- 
reaching  was  Cardinal  Gibbons'  emphasis  on  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  religious  life  which  unite  men  in  a  common 
loyalty  to  God  and  in  a  brotherhood  of  man  rather  than  on 
the  unessentials  of  creeds  and  dogmas  concerning  which  dis- 
sensions must  needs  divide  equally  honest  and  sincere  men. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  into  the  Cardinal's  clear,  pene- 
trating eyes,  always  kindly  and  rarely  without  a  merry 
twinkle  that  bespoke  a  ready  sense  of  humor,  or  to  feel  the 
sympathetic  touch  of  his  hand,  or  hear  the  soft  musical  tones 
of  his  voice  always  attuned  perfectly  to  the  occasion  whether 
in  the  simply  furnished  room  of  his  study  at  his  residence  in 
Baltimore  talking  with  a  friend  or  two,  or  in  a  brilliant 
drawing  room  surrounded  by  social  leaders,  or  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor,  or  from  the  plat- 
form or  the  pulpit  before  audiences  large  or  small,  without 
feeling  instantly  the  magnetism  of  a  great  personality.  His 
transparent  simplicity  of  thought  combined  with  singular 
lucidity  in  expression,  his  radiant  faith  in  God  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  right,  and  the  breadth  of  his  wonderful  humanitarian- 
ism  seemed  to  transmute  moral  and  social  values  into  realities 
before  one  as  he  discussed  any  cause  to  which  he  gave  his 
attention  and  devoted  his  energies. 

America  will  never  forget  and  can  scarcely  yet  fully  ap- 
praise the  value  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  clear  understanding  of 
the  labor  problem,  his  defence  of  organized  labor,  his  ag- 
gressive repulsion  of  the  attack  within  his  church,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  on  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  his  undoubted  influ- 
ence upon  the  social  doctrines  of  the  famous  encyclical  on  labor 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  issued  just  shortly  after  his  own  installa- 
tion as  a  cardinal  in   1887. 

To  quote  a  review  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  life  by  the  Rev. 
John  C.  Reville,  S.  J.,  in  the  current  issue  of  America,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons'  report  on  the  Knights  of  Labor  then  in  danger  of 


facing  ecclesiastical  censure  and  condemnation  at  Rome  was 

.  .  .  the  ablest  document  he  ever  wrote  perhaps.  Good  men 
called  the  American  Cardinal  a  socialist.  But  Manning  in 
England  looked  upon  the  document  as  one  worthy  of  a  true 
friend  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  the  laborer  and  the 
workingman  never  had  such  splendid  champions  as  Leo  XIII 
and  the  prelate  whom  he  had  but  a  short  while  before  lifted 
to  the  honors  of  the  purple.  In  the  person  of  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons  labor  had  an  eloquent  and  able  ambassador  in  the 
Holy   City. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  particularly  his  great  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  working  children  because 
he  was  one  of  the  first  national  figures  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
pen,  and  voice  from  the  day  he  joined  the  little  group  that 
organized  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  1904. 
The  courage  of  his  convictions  was  often  tested  and  never 
found  wanting  as  he  was  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  at  times  when 
powerful  influences  in  his  church  as  well  as  economic  and  po- 
litical considerations  did  not  always  make  their  advocacy  pop- 
ular. It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  put  any 
other  consideration  above  right,  or  church  above  country,  or  | 
sectionalism  above  nationalism,  or  nationalism  above  human- 
ity. In  the  understanding  of  labor  and  capital,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good-will,  and  their  mutual  understanding,  he  was 
almost  without  a  peer — a  sincere  friend  and  promoter  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  whose  manifold  labors  as  an  industrial  arbi- 
trator for  more  than  a  generation  are  not  as  widely  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  In  the  field  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  in  the  cause  of  peace  among  nations  he  was  no  less 
sagacious  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  serve  humanity. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  American  who  understood  the  spirit 
of  America  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  Cardinal 
Gibbons  served  best  his  day  and  generation,  his  church  and 
his  country.  He  lived  under  twenty-two  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  he  knew  intimately  and  ad- 
vised with  freely,  and  under  five  popes,  four  of  whom  he 
knew  intimately  and  whom  he  helped  to  an  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  the  liberalism  and  freedom  of  Americ 
to  which  he  was  loyal  to  the  end. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  receiving  part  of  his  edj 
cation  for  the  priesthood  there,  returning  there  as  its  arcl 
bishop  and  occupant  of  the  oldest  see  in  the  United  States  ij| 
1873  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  which  brought  within  hi 
diocese  the  capital  of  the  nation,  he  has  been  Baltimore's  fin 
citizen,  her  choicest  gift  to  the  nation.  The  nation  mourns  h 
loss,  but  will  revere  his  memory  and  needs  more  than  ever  t) 
cultivate  the  lessons  which  his  clear  social  vision,  his  uninj 
peachable  patriotism  and  profound  Americanism  hare  taught  us 
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BOOKS  FOR  SPRING  READING 

Grouped  as  follows: 
I.     Some  Community  Problems  „  III.    The  Rolling  Dollar 

II.    Americans  All  IV.     Helps  to  Social  Workers 

V.     E  Pur  Si  Muove 


•'BEHOLD  ME  AS  AMERICA" 

However  myopically  contemporary  criticism  may  reckon  with 
Edgar  Lee  Masters — as  one  of  the  four  foremost  living  poets  of 
this  country,  as  master  story-teller  and  artist  in  characterization, 
as  temperate  philosopher — he  is  sure  of  some  life  in  later  genera- 
tions for  his  criticism  of  his  own  time   and  land. 

Masters'  is  the  curative  scalpel  of  Dreiser,  Anderson  and,  lately, 
Sinclair  Lewis.  He  is  one  of  the  "undeluded  men"  who,  as  Waldo 
Frank  asserts  in  his  commentary  on  American  culture,  "went  over 
the  fabric  of  Puritan  America  and  found  it  rotting,  and  found  it 
full  of  lies."  The  burden  of  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  which  in 
1914-15  first  drew  attention  to  his  poetry,  is  "the  burial  of  life  and 
love  beneath  the  crass  deposits  of  the  American  world."  It  is  also 
the  burden  of  the  four  volumes  of  poetry  that  Masters  has  produced 
since  that  date,  though  because  poems  on  other  themes  appear  in 
these  books  the  message  is  not  so  obvious.  It  is  once  more  the 
concern  of  his  second  large  literary  effort,  Domesday  Book.1 

But  Masters  is  net  sunk  in  unillumined  despair,  as  the  phrase 
might  suggest.  He  scrapes  at  the  crass  deposits  because  underneath 
lies  "the  soul  of  America,  the  pure  dream  of  our  founders."  He 
is  never  an  idealist  at  loose  ends.  He  knows  what  he  wants  of 
his  country,  and  he  has  dedicated  his  art  to  fighting  for  it. 

Curious,  with  this  past  record  for  saying  something  and  that 
always  the  same  thing,  is  the  manner  in  which  Domesday  Book  has 
been  received.  Everything  about  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
except  the  author's  intention.  It  has  been  compared,  inevitably,  to 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  because,  likewise  a  lengthy  poem,  a  similar 
device  has  been  employed  to  break  it  up  into  readable  portions. 
It  has  been  called  reminiscent  of  that  strange  book,  based  upon 
a  Bergsonian  conception  of  life,  Mort  de  Quelqu'un,  with  which  it 
again  has  nothing  in  common  but  device  of  treatment.  It  has  been 
criticized  for  containing  few  passages  of  real  poetry;  for  saying 
little  that  is  startlingly  new;  for  being  concerned  wholly  with 
undisciplined  and  willful  people.  These  are  literary  criticisms. 
Domesday  Book  should  not  be  criticized  as  a  pure  work  of  art. 
It  succinctly  states  its  purpose.  It  is  more  concerned  with  message 
than  poetry,  with  what  it  says  than  how  it  says  it;  its  philosophy 
is  not  meant  to  be  original ;  its  characters  are  willful  because  they 
are  symbolical  rather  than  representative.  Domesday  Book  is  not 
literature    primarily.     Primarily   it   is   social   diagnosis. 

"I  have  made  a  book,"  says  Masters  in  his  first  lines,  "called 
Domesday  Book,  a  census  spiritual  taken  of  our  America,  or  in 
part  taken,  not  wholly  taken  it  may  be.  .  .  .  This  book  ...  is  a 
house  book  too  (he  has  in  mind  the  Domesday  Book  of  William 
the  Conqueror)  of  riches,  poverty  and  weakness,  strength  of  this 
our  country." 

The  artist  has  the  advantage  of  the  social  philosopher.  "Art," 
Browning  wrote,  "may  tell  a  truth  obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall 
breed  the  thought  ...  so  write  a  book  shall  mean  beyond  the  facts, 
suffice  the  eye  and  save  the  soul  beside."  This  advantage  Masters 
has  taken.  He  has  offered  his  criticism  of  America  in  the  form  of 
that  most  dearly  loved  of  all  forms  of  story-making,  the  mystery 
plot.  There  is  enough  story  to  suffice  the  eye  and  captivate  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  saving  their  souls  while 
reading  for  entertainment. 

A  young  woman,  Elenor  Murray,  who  had  been  in  France  as  a 
nurse  during  the  war,  is  found  dead  on  the  shore  of  a  river  in 
Illinois.  The  coroner's  inquest  brings  out  her  story.  The  testimony 
of  her  family  and  of  the  friends  of  different  periods  in  her  short 
but  full  life  gradually  reveals  her  past,  the  complexity  of  her 
nature,  the  cause  of  her  death.  As  they  testify  they  stand  themselves 
revealed.  Taken  merely  as  creatures  of  the  creative  fancy,  Elenor 
Murray  and  the  many  other  characters  in  the  book  who  appear  on 
the  scene  for  only  their  few  pages  are,  for  the  most  part,  plausible 
human  beings  who  live. 


1  Domesday  Book, 
the  Survkt,  $4.75. 


Macmillan    Co.      396    pp.      Price,    $4.50;     by   mail    of 


So  much  for  the  eye.  What  lies  beyond  the  facts?  Masters  h»s 
taken  Elenor  Murray  as  his  symbol  of  America.  With  her  com- 
plexities she  is  many  things  to  many  people.  To  the  idealist  wh» 
loves  her  only  to  the  moment  of  his  disillusionment  she  is  this 
America: 

A  restlessness,  a  hunger,  and  a  zeal ; 

A  hope  for  goodness,  and  a  tenderness; 

A  love,  a  sorrow,  and  a  venturing  will ; 

A  dreamer  fooled  but  dreaming  still,  a  vision 

That  followed  lures  that  fled  her,  generous,  loving, 

But  also  avid  and  insatiable ; 

An  egoism  chained  and  starved  too  long 

That  breaks  away  and  runs;    a  cruelty, 

A  willfulness,  a  dealer  in  false  weights, 

And  measures  of  herself,  her  duty,  others, 

A  lust,  a  slick  hypocrisy  and  a  faith 

Faithless  and  hollow. 

But  Masters,  the  patriot,  has  the  patience  of  understanding.  He 
lets  Elenor  Murray  say  in  full  self-recognition: 

Behold  me  as  America,  taught  but  half, 

Wayward  and  thoughtless,  fighting  for  a  chance ; 

Denied  its  ordered  youth,  thrown  into  life 

But  half  prepared,  so  seeking  to  emerge 

Out  of  a  tangled  blood,  and  out  of  the  earth 

A  creature  of  the  earth  that  strives  to  win 

A  soul,  a  voice. 

This  symbolical  representation  of  America  in  the  character  and 
life  of  Elenor  Murray  is  not  the  sole  tool  the  story  affords  for 
Masters'  criticism.  In  realistic  fashion  the  mystery  of  the  girl's 
death  and  the  gradual  revelation  of  her  life  bring  comments  from 
those  who  did  not  know  her  but  who,  looking  on  dispassionately, 
have  a  personal  interpretation  to  offer.  Some  of  the  best  passages 
in  the  book  are  these  letters,  editorials  and  discussions  of  characters 
outside  the  story.  The  coroner's  jury,  too,  offers  a  fine  opportunity. 
One  suspects  that  they  are  actual  friends  of  the  author.  The  coroner 
is  certainly  Masters  himself.  What  sort  of  America  does  Masters 
want? 

I  have  a  vision  .  .  . 

Of  a  new  republic,  brighter  than  the  sun, 

A  new  race,   loftier  faith,  this  land   of  ours 

Made  over  as  to  people,  boys  and  girls, 

Conserved  like  forests,  water  power  or  mines; 

Watched,  tested,  put  to  best  use,  keen  economies 

Practiced   in   spirits,  waste  of  human   life, 

Hope,   aspiration,  talent,   virtues,  powers, 

Avoided  by  a  science,  science  of  life, 

Of  spirit,  what  you  will.     Enough   of  war, 

And  billions  for  the  flag — all  well  enough ! 

Some  billions  now  to  make  democracy 

Democracy   in  truth  with   us,   and  life 

Not  helter-skelter,  hitting  as  it  may, 

And  missing  much. 

And  what  is  the  national  spirit  to  bring  it  about? 

.   .   .   the   soul   maternal,   out   of   which 

All  goodness,  beauty,   and  benevolence, 

All  aspiration,  sacrifice,  all  death 

For  truth  and  liberty  blesses  life  of  us. 

This  soul  maternal,   passion   to  create 

New  life  and  guide  it  into  happiness, 

Is  Mother  Mary  of  all  tenderness, 

All   charity,    all   vision,    rises    up 

From  its  obscurity  and  primal  force 

Of  romance,  passion  and  the  child  to  re-1.::;:, 

Democracies,  republics;    never  flags 

To  make  them  brighter,  freer,  so  to  spread 

Its  ecstasy  to  all,  and  take  in  turn 


Redoubled   ecstasy. 


Florence  Fleisher. 
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SOME  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 


THE  HOUSING  FAMINE— HOW  TO  END  IT 

A  Triangular   Debate   between   John  J.   Murphy,   Edith   Elmer 

Wood  and  Frederick  L.  Ackerman.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     246  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.60. 

This  latest  contribution  to  the  housing  question  is  to  be  recom- 
mended both  for  its  form  and  substance.  After  a  brief  statement  of 
the  general  thesis  of  the  debate  and  of  the  competence  of  the  three 
authors,  eight  topics  are  discussed,  each  debater  speaking  three 
times  to  each  topic,  and  each  topic  logically  leading  on  to  the  next. 
Mr.  Murphy,  former  tenement  house  commissioner  of  New  York  city, 
is  the  conservative  in  this  group,  though,  apart  from  his  somewhat 
excessive  individualism,  he  is  far  from  being  reactionary  and,  in- 
deed, states  many  of  the  problems  with  fearless  denunciation  of 
existing  methods  of  home  supply.  Mr.  Ackerman  is  the  radical  but, 
in  spite  of  an  often  somewhat  theoretical  interest  in  what  he  con- 
siders permanently  sound  solutions,  always  realistic  in  his  argu- 
ments and  projects.  Mrs.  Wood  occupies  a  middle  ground  and 
seems  influenced,  in  the  main,  by  the  results  of  practical  experience. 
Thus  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  conclusion,  agrees  with  his  opponents  in 
stating  that  the  "fundamental  cause  of  housing  famine  rests  upon 
an  industrial  condition  which  does  not  enable  a  great  mass  of  work- 
ers to  earn  enough  to  provide  their  families  with  sanitary,  safe  and 
agreeable  homes"  but  insists  that,  temporary  alleviations  apart,  we 
must,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  look  to  self-reliance  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  only  possible  solution.  Mr.  Ackerman  believes  a  solu- 
tion impossible  until  society  has  dealt  successfully  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  individuals  and 
placed  all  industry  on  a  basis  of  service  instead  of  profits.  Mrs. 
Wood  believes  that  the  housing  of  the  lower  paid  wage-earners  must 
and  will  eventually  be  removed  from  the  domain  of  business  enter- 
prise and  taken  over  by  the  state  as  a  public  utility.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarize,  in  brief  space,  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  good-tem- 
pered, yet  pointed  and  illuminating  debate.  It  covers  practically  all 
the  more  important  recent  proposals  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage, 
gives  some  of  the  main  facts  of  American  and  foreign  experience 
and  goes  far  to  explain  the  historic  causation  of  the  trouble  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves;  is  in  short,  a  wholesome  and  instructive  per- 
formance from  which  all  three  participants  emerge  with  consider- 
able credit  though  none  of  them  carries  off  the  championship. 

B.  L. 

WATER  RESOURCES— PRESENT    AND  FUTURE  USES 
By  Frederick  Haynes  Newell.     Yale  University  Press.     310  pp. 
Illustrated.    Price,  $6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.30. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   INSTITUTIONS  UNDER    IRRIGA- 
TION 

By  George  Thomas.    Macmillan  Co.    Rural  Science  Series.    293 

pp.    Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

Professor  Newell,  former  director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  economic  use  and  con- 
servation of  water  resources.  In  the  lectures  that  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  the  present  volume,  he  gives  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
problems  involved.  Those  who  have  heard  him  lecture  know  that 
Professor  Newell  at  times  handles  his  topic  with  fine  literary  crafts- 
manship and  is  entertaining  even  in  the  discussion  of  purely  tech- 
nical phases  of  his  own  pioneer  work  in  this  field.  The  present  book 
begins  with  the  most  elementary  phases  of  the  subject.  After  having 
considered  its  behavior  under,  on  the  surface  of,  and  above  ground 
— its  devastating  or  beneficial  behavior,  as  the  case  may  be — we 
are  introduced  to  water  as  a  social  problem  and  a  great  taskmaster 
for  our  engineers,  economists  and  statesmen.  What  has  already 
been  done  in  the  United  States  to  bridle  this  element  so  that  it  may 
serve  human  needs,  in  itself  makes  a  wonderful  story.  But  more 
work  lies  ahead,  work  requiring  the  utmost  watchfulness  lest  re- 
sources that  should  be  a  blessing  for  all  times  are  exhausted  or 
deviated  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  a  small  section  of  the  com- 
munity; work  in  which,  for  the  immediate  future,  the  purely  legis- 
lative and  protective  activity  of  Congress  will  have  to  play  the 
principal  part.    Of  this  the  author  says: 

There  is  no  evading  the  great  question  of  water  conservation. 
Each  year  it  is  presented  more  strongly  to  our  attention.  The 
hundred  million  and  more  people  who  live  in  the  United  States 


already  have  need  for  a  larger  and  better  regulated  water  sup- 
ply and  for  protection  from  floods.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, other  millions  will  soon  be  more  urgently  demanding 
larger  opportunities  for  life  and  comfort.  New  complications 
are  arising,  and  the  sooner  the  problems  are  attacked,  the  easier 
will  be  the  solution. 


Professor  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  deals  with  one  spe- 
cific factor  in  the  problem,  and  follows  this  more  especially  through 
the  development  it  has  undergone  in  his  own  state.  He  claims  for 
the  Mormon  pioneers  that  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  irrigation 
on  a  large  scale  in  America.  Others  have  told  of  the  growth  of 
correct  technical  ideas  as  succeeding  generations  learned  better  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  task.  But  Professor  Thomas,  for  the 
first  time,  tells  the  story  of  the  economic  organization  that  grew 
from  early  efforts  into  one  of  the  most  developed  examples  in  the 
United  States  of  cooperative  community  enterprise.  It  is  to  students 
of  that  subject,  as  well  as  to  those  directly  concerned  in  irrigation 
questions,  that  this  book  offers  a  history  of  considerable  interest, 
showing  the  connection  between  water  control  and  the  land  system, 
the  gradual  upbuilding  of  new  forms  of  association  for  common  ends, 
the  history  of  legal  decisions  and  of  legislation;  finally  the  assump- 
tion of  protective  rights  by  the  federal  government  and  the  crystal- 
lization of  a  national  program  on  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands. 
Within  its  limits,  this  volume  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  on  a  subject  of  ever  increasing  importance. 

B.  L. 

RURAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  James   E.   Boyle.     A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co.     National   Social 
Science  Series.     142  pp.     Price,  $i.oo;    by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.05. 

The  addition  of  a  volume  on  rural  social  problems  to  this  ex- 
cellent series  will  be  widely  welcomed,  the  more  so  since  Pro- 
fessor Boyle,  of  Cornell  University,  has  performed  the  task  ad- 
mirably within  the  limits  set.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  rural  institutions  in  which,  drawing  on  many 
interesting  personal  experiences,  he  sets  forth  programs  and  criti- 
cisms that  are  both  sound  and  stimulating.  Not  so  happy  is  his 
exposition  of  the  more  fundamental  economic  problems  which  to 
many  will  seem  not  only  over-condensed  but  ultra-conservative. 
We  cannot  agree,  for  instance,  that  a  seasonal  exchange  of  labor 
between  farm  and  city  is  "the  final  solution"  of  the  agricultural 
labor  problem.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  author  is  quite  fair  in 
ascribing  the  "farmers'  movements"  of  recent  years  to  self-seeking 
outsiders  whose  one  aim  is  that  of  creating  suspicion,  misunder- 
standing and  ill-will  between  the  farmer  and  his  banker.  Un- 
prejudiced bankers  often  admit  that  something  is  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  present  relationship  between  the  farmers  and  a  bank- 
ing system  too  largely  controlled  by  non-farming  interests.  The 
wholesale  exoneration  of  the  middleman  from  the  charge  of  pro- 
fiteering also  is  too  light  and  off-hand  to  carry  conviction.  Here 
again,  the  popular  charge  may  often  be  wrong  if  based  on  moral 
principles;  but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion largely  fails  in  the  very  functions  which,  as  the  author  pro- 
claims, justify  its  existence?  •  B.  L. 

CATASTROPHE  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

By   Samuel   Henry  Prince.     Longmans,   Green  &   Co.     151   pp. 

Paper:  Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55.    Cloth:  Price, 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

Do  disasters  help  the  places  they  visit  and  lay  waste?  Are  San 
Francisco,  Galveston,  Dayton  and  Halifax  better  cities  now  than 
they  would  have  been  had  catastrophe  passed  them  by?  Are  there 
elements — psychologic,  economic,  social — in  fires,  floods,  tornadoes, 
pestilences  and  earthquakes  which  quicken  the  pace  of  social  pro- 
gress? If  so,  can  we  state  the  nature  and  manner  of  operation  of 
these  elements  in  terms  of  principles?  And  would  a  knowledge  of 
these  principles,  if  any  there  be,  practically  help  a  social  worker  in 
his  efforts  to  make  the  last  state  of  a  disaster-stricken  communi 
better  than  the  first? 

If  you  are  interested  in  such  questions  as  these,  you  will  be 
terested  in  Dr.  Prince's  book.  It  is  neither  a  disaster  relief  manual 
nor  a  history  of  disasters.  It  is  a  study  of  Halifax  before  and  after 
the  explosion,  made  by  a  sociologist  who  had  a  hand  in  the  relief 
work  and  who  was  on  the  scene  long  after  the  need  for  the  im- 
migrant emergency  relief  workers  had  ceased. 

Much  human  interest  and  imagination  and,  in  appropriate  places, 
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a  certain  dramatic  quality  are  written  into  the  book.  The  fearsome 
lingo  of  the  sociologist  has  been  used  with  commendable  restraint. 
"The  usual  condition  of  the  body  politic  is  immobility,  conservatism 
and  determined  resistance  to  change."  (Social  workers  will  forgive 
Dr.  Prince  this  bromidic  assertion  for  the  sake  of  the  challenge  of 
what  follows.)  "But  when  there  comes  the  shattering  of  the  matrix 
of  custom  by  catastrophe,  then  mores  are  broken  up  and  scattered 
right  and  left.  Fluidity  is  accomplished  by  a  stroke.  There  comes 
a  sudden  chance  for  permanent  social  change." 

Catastrophe  always  means  social  change.  Social  change  does  not 
necessarily  mean  progress.  But  it  may  and  often  does  mean  this,  as 
every  social  worker  knows.  It  did  for  Halifax,  and  that — the  main 
part  of  the  book's  theme — will  be  of  particular  interest  to  Haligon- 
ians  and  to  the  men  and  women  from  the  States  who  lent  a  hand  at 
Halifax  during  the  dark  winter  of  'i7-'i8.  Halifax  exceeded  all 
previous  disasters  in  its  toll  of  life.  Nevertheless  the  city's  popula- 
tion has  since  steadily  increased  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  be- 
fore the  catastrophe.  It  was  50,000  the  year  of  the  explosion;  50,650 
a  year  later;  65,000  in  1920;  85,000  according  to  the  present  esti- 
mate. The  fact  that  the  eligible  voters  who  cast  ballots  increased 
from  36  per  cent  in  1918  to  48  per  cent  in  1920  suggests  that  the 
disaster  had  an  effect  the  reverse  of  rendering  the  populace  apathetic 
to  civic  interests  and  political  duties. 

City  planning  in  America  is  said  to  date  from  the  great  Chicago 
fire.  Certainly,  Halifax  owes  much  to  the  disaster  for  her  city  plan 
and  her  housing  improvements.  "The  old  sombre,  frame-con- 
structed buildings  of  the  pre-disaster  days  are  being  replaced  with 
attractive  hydrostone."  And  there  is  a  plan  for  zoning  the  city, 
widening  the  streets  and  for  the  provision  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
and  shade  trees. 

The  matter  of  health  organization  in  Halifax  affords  perhaps 
the  most  significant  contrast  with  the  pre-disaster  days.  Prior 
to  the  catastrophe  the  public  health  organization  was  not  a  mat- 
ter for  civic  pride.  .  .  .  Today  Halifax  has  the  finest  public 
health  program  and  most  complete  public  health  organization  in 
the  Dominion.  The  fact  that  this  is  so  is  in  very  close  relation 
to  the  catastrophe  inasmuch  as  an  unexpended  balance  of  relief 
moneys  has  been  redirected,  by  request,  for  health  purposes  in 
Halifax. 

A  recreation  commission  has  been  formed.  ...  A  playground 
expert  was  called  in.  .  .  .  Already  marked  progress  has  re- 
sulted. . ".  .  About  fifteen  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  devastated 
area  has  been  reserved  for  a  park  and  playground.  The  city 
has  built  and  turned  over  to  the  commission  a  temporary  bath 
house,  and  has  set  aside  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  a  permanent 
structure.  The  commission's  plans  contain  recommendations  for 
minimum  play-space  for  every  school  child,  a  central  public  re- 
creation area,  an  open  air  hillside  stadium,  as  well  as  a  com- 
munity center  with  auditorium,  community  theater,  natatorium, 
gymnasium  and  public  baths. 

The  disaster  is  believed  to  have  given  an  impetus  to  local  social 
movements.  The  social  workers  of  the  different  creeds  and  classes 
are  said  to  have  discovered  each  other  and  to  be  getting  together. 
(That  is  always  epochal!) 

Thus  the  city  of  Halifax  has  been  galvanized  into  life  through 
the  testing  experience  of  a  great  catastrophe.  She  has  under- 
gone a  civic  transformation  such  as  could  hardly  otherwise  have 
happened  in  fifty  years.  She  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  social 
age. 

It  should  be  understood,  though,  that  this  book  is  not  merely  a 
chronicle  of  what  happened  to  Halifax;  its  chief  value,  in  the  view 
of  the  author,  lies  "in  its  bearing  upon  predicable  social  movements 
in  great  emergencies."  J.  B.  Deacon. 

MUNICIPAL  LANDING  FIELDS  AND  AIRPORTS 
Edited  and  compiled  by  George  Seay  Wheat.     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    98  pp.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$1.85. 
Written  in  part  by  the  chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  the  director 

I-    of  Naval  Aviation   tnd  several  officers  in  charge  of  landing  field 
operations,    this   book   for   the   first  time    presents    as    a   whole   and 
I  cone  etely  the  most  important  aspects  of  flying  as  a  project  of  peace  - 
I   time  transportation  in  the  United  States.     The  safety  both  of  fliers 
f    and  of  the  public,  the  protection  of  mail  and  property  against  loss 
and  delays,  the  need  for  avoiding  an  avalanche  of  complicated  law- 
suits demand  a  speedy  definition  of  aerial  traffic  rules  applicable  for 
the  whole  country,  a  mapping  out  of  aerial  routes  of  travel  and  the 
construction    and    equipment   of    an    adequate    number    of    aviation 


"ports."  Questions  of  material  equipment  and  of  routes  of  travel 
— in  accordance  with  commercial  needs  and  prevailing  atmospheric 
conditions — rather  than  questions  of  law  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  book.  It  is  important  that  this  matter  be  studied  by  guardians 
of  the  public  interest  as  well  as  airmen  and  those  connected  with 
commercial  interests;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  at  a  time  when 
so  many  cities  contemplate  the  provision  of  landing  fields  and  when 
aerial  traffic  rules  are  under  discussion,  the  publication  of  this  book, 
bringing  the  whole  subject  close  to  the  layman's  understanding,  is 
especially  to  be  welcomed.  B.  L. 


MONUMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  MUNICIPAL  LIFE 
By   W.   Cunningham.     Macmillan    Co.      54   pp.     Paper. 
$  .40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .45. 


Price, 


LIFE  IN  A  MEDIEVAL  CITY 

By  Edwin  Benson.    Macmillan  Co.     84  pp.     Illustrated.    Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

Both  studies  are  based  on  the  contention  that  further  and  deeper 
use  of  archeological  methods  would  vastly  contribute  to  the  existing 
historical  knowledge  of  medieval  life  which  is  too  largely  drawn 
from  literature.  The  late  Professor  Cunningham,  in  an  essay  which 
he  had  evidently  intended  to  elaborate  into  a  more  important  work, 
somewhat  sketchily  encompasses  the  whole  of  medieval  town  life, 
often  merely  suggesting  subjects  for  further  inquiry  or  hastily  jot- 
ting down  casual  comparisons  of  examples  that  happen  to  have  come 
to  his  ken.  Mr.  Benson,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  rounded  picture 
of  the  medieval  city  of  York  which  he  has  studied  intimately  for 
many  years.  The  second  of  the  two  books,  therefore,  is  by  far  the 
more,  readable,  though  the  first  gives  evidence  of  a  broader  scholar- 
ship. Both  authors  gain  their  inspiration  from  buildings;  but  Mr. 
Benson  has  succeeded  in  peopling  his  narrow  lanes  (or  "gates"), 
his  abbey,  market,  guildhalls,  with  a  crowd  whose  motives  and 
actions  we  can  understand.  Their  civic,  parliamentary  and  national' 
life,  their  business,  religion,  education,  entertainment,  and  the  class 
division  among  them  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  Story  of  the  English 
Towns,  a  series  of  books  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  will  help 
the  American  student  of  social  institutions  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  municipal  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  is  necessary  for  the 
comprehension  of  American  civic  origins.  B.  L. 


AMERICANS  ALL 


THE  NEAR  SIDE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  QUESTION 
By  Jay  S.  Stowell.    George  H.  Doran  Co.    123  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

The  title  of  this  valuable  little  volume  Joes  not  fully  bring  out 
the  fact  that  it  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  Mexicans  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  of  these — nobody  knows  how  many,  since 
our  census  blanks  do  not  segregate  them.  They  are  of  two  classes'. 
Some  are  descendants  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
which  we  took  over  from  Mexico  as  the  outcome  of  the  war  of 
1847  (pretty  extensive  regions  they  were,  too,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  though  not  so  densely  populated  seventy-four  years  ago 
as  now)  ;  the  others  are  immigrants  from  Mexico,  many  of  them 
recent  arrivals,  mostly  laborers,  some  political  exiles.  It  is  strange 
that  it  should  be  true,  but  it  seems  to  be,  that  no  study  of  this  large 
segment  of  our  foreign  population  has  ever  before  been  undertaken. 
Mr.  Stowell  investigated  the  subject  for  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement.  He  writes  with  an  intelligent  sympathy  that  commends 
his  subject  and  conveys  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information.  His 
book  blazes  a  road  that  ought  to  be  widened  out  and  become  well 
traveled.  G.   B.   Winton. 

CHUMS  AND  BROTHERS 

By  Edgar   H.   Webster.    Richard    G.  Badger.     247   pp.     Price, 

$1.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

As  principal  of  the  normal  department  of  Atlanta  University, 
Mr.  Webster  knows  the  young  aspiring  Negro  perhaps  as  well 
as  any  white  man.  But  his  knowledge  also  extends  to  the  home 
life  of  students  and  alumni  and  what  he  says  of  the  southern 
Negro  is  authoritative.  The  book  is  composed  of  a  miscellany 
of  short  newspaper  articles,  sermons,  statistics,  book  reviews, 
letters    and    other    items,    some    of   them    addressed   to   colored    and 
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THE  SUPERIORITY  COMPLEX 

THE  native-born,  who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  na- 
tional unification,  must  rid  themselves  of  two  kinds  of 
obsession  before  they  will  be  spiritually  fit  to  undertake 
the  task  of  securing  the  whole-souled  loyalty  and  coopera- 
tion  of  the   foreign-born. 

These  delusions  are,  first,  that  native  Americans  con- 
stitute a  superior  race  when  compared  with  the  foreign- 
born,  and,  second,  that  our  institutions  and  aspirations  are 
peculiar  and  distinctive  to  our  own  people  and  country.  It 
is  recognized  that  Americans  only  exhibit  usual  nationalistic 
conceits    in    these    assumptions    of    superiority. 

The  love  of  liberty  which  we  ordinarily  assume  to  be 
distinctive  of  Americans,  is  but  a  fundamental  desire 
wherever  the  human  species  is  found.  The  differences  in 
the  degree  of  liberty  prevailing  in  various  nationalities  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  they  have  respectively 
encountered  in  their  efforts  to  secure  freedom.  We  have 
been  more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  others  in  that  institu- 
tions and  conditions  which  elsewhere  have  thwarted  liberty 
have  never  existed  here. 

From  Schooling  the  Immigrant,  by  Frank  V.  Thompson.  Harper 
and   Bros. 


some  to  white  readers.  Through  all  of  them  runs  a  thread  of 
sympathetic  understanding  for  the  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a 
race  that  is  trying  to  raise  itself  by  its  bootstraps  with  very  little 
assistance  from  its  white  neighbors.  The  author  is  convinced  that 
only  a  much  greater  personal  acquaintance  of  southern  whites 
with  the  fine  colored  men  and  women  can  bridge  the  present 
gulf  of  mutual  suspicion  and  retain  for  the  South  the  best  elements 
of  the  Negro  race.  His  contributions,  written  at  different  periods 
of  the  war  when  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Atlanta  men  at 
officers'  training  camps,  and,  later,  as  commissioned  officers,  start 
more  hopefully  for  the  effect  of  that  great  experience  on  race 
relations  than  they  end.  So  far,  the  war  has  not  made  for  greater 
democracy  in  the  South ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  diverted 
to  the  North  much  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  was  needed  to 
spread  the  great  civilizing  mission  of  the  university.  B.  L. 

FINDING  A  WAY  OUT 

By  Robert  Russa  Moton.    Doubleday  Page  &  Co.   296  pp.   Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  a  biography  is  obvious.  To  some  one  per- 
son at  least  its  subject  has  been  inspiring,  immensely  important  or 
merely  admirable.  An  autobiography  is  different.  One  must  be 
sure  that  one's  life,  however  marvellous  to  oneself — and  to  which 
of  us  is  it  not — is  able  to'  furnish  precept  and  example  to  those 
of  another  day  and  generation,  no  matter  how  remote  or  differently 
circumstanced  they  may  be. 

This  is  the  lack  in  Major  Moton's  book  which  makes  one  close 
it  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  such  as  one  experiences  from 
eating  viands  without  salt.  It  is  an  account  too  placid  to  inspire 
dogged  determination  like  Booker  T.  Washington's  Up  From  Slavery 
or  to  stir  with  rhapsody  and  fervor  to  emulation  like  Dr.  Dubois' 
Shadow  of  the  Years  in  his  Darkwater.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  soberly  and  industriously,  but  too  securely;  obedient 
to  circumstances,  torn  with  no  great  desires  and  urged  forward 
by  no  high  resolutions.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  has  ever  tasted  the 
fierceness  of  rebellion  against  fate  or  can  envisage  it  in  others.  Cer- 
tainly the  story  of  the  Indian  boy  at  Hampton  leaves  this  impression. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Major  Moton  rose  from  poverty  and 
ignorance  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  comparative  comfort,  but 
either  his  account  of  his  personal  efforts  to  attain  this  position  is 
too  modest,  or  one  is  forced  to  believe  in  luck.  Jessie  Fauset. 

UNCLE  MOSES 

By  Sholom  Asch.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     238  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

For  more  than  a  generation  men  of  energy  and  ambition  have 
come  to  America  from  the  little  villages  of  Galicia  and  Poland 
to  make  their  fortunes.  Most  of  them  failed.  Some  succeeded. 
How  they  achieved  "success,"  by  virtue  of  what  meanness,  cruelty, 
deception,  is  here  set  forth  in  a  moving  and  convincing  manner. 
Uncle    Moses,    the    sweater,    the    "cockroach"    boss,    is    a    type    once 


common.  Through  the  pages  of  this  book,  written  by  a  Yiddish 
writer  of  the  East  Side,  move  all  the  warring  factions  that  today 
stir  the  foreign  colonies  in  America.  The  conflict  between  the  old 
civilization  and  the  new,  the  struggle  between  orthodoxy  and  agnos- 
ticism, the  war  between  capital  and  labor — are  interwoven  with 
a  story  of  love,  ambition  and  failure ;  and  the  net  result  is  inevitable 
— profound  tragedy.  Sholom  Asch  is  an  artist  in  character  drawing. 
Mannes,  the  politician  who  sees  nothing  wrong  in  gang  politics; 
Charlie,  the  Socialist;  Sam,  the  faithful  satrap  who  becomes  the 
betrayer  for  fear  of  losing  his  place  of  power;  Masha,  the  timid, 
preyed  upon  by  that  greatest  tyrant  in  Jewish  life — the  family; 
finally  Uncle  Moses,  the  monumental  failure — all  are  painted  with 
painstaking  care,  with  the  realism  of  truth.  W.  M.  Josopait. 

THE  UPWARD  PATH 

A  Reader  for  Colored  Children,  compiled  by  Myron  T.  Pritch- 

ard   and   Mary  White   Ovington.     Harcourt,  Brace    and    Howe. 

255  PP-    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.50. 

This  first  and  only  collection  of  prose  and  verse  by  Negro  writers 
for  children  will  be  widely  welcomed  as  filling  a  deplorable  void, 
the  more  so  since  the  selection  has  been  guided  by  wide  sympathies 
and  excellent  taste.  Many  of  the  contributions,  reprinted  from  a 
great  variety  of  publications,  have  no  color  element  in  them  at  all 
and  would  be  just  as  suitable  in  a  reader  for  white  children.  Others 
teach  a  commendable  race  pride  without  encouraging  race  prejudice. 

B.  L. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE 

((AND  what  will  you  give  to  America,  Charlie?"  asked 

■^*Masha. 

"What  shall  I  give?  I'll  give  that  which  every  Jewish 
child  from  Russia  gives.  Oh,  we  owe  so  much  to  America, 
and  we  must  give  her  so  much!  America  gave  us  every- 
thing— made  us  different  from  our  parents.  We  owe 
America  a  great  debt  for  the  freedom  she  has  given  us. 
And  we'll  give  her  the  same  as  we  gave  Russia — wq  are 
in  duty  bound  to  give  her  our  revolutionary  spirit,  our 
eternal  protest,  our  ambitious  dissatisfaction.  We  owe  it 
to  America  to  be  different  from  our  parents." 

From   Uncle  Moses,  by  Sholom  Asch.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  LONGHOUSE 

By   Mary   E.   Laing.     World    Book   Co.     329   pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.75. 

The  Hero  of  the  Longhouse,  by  Mary  E.  Laing,  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  stories  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  lore.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  possessing  understanding,  sympathy,  and  unusually  keen  per- 
ception of  the  people,  their  habitat  and  the  time  of  which  she 
writes.  Moreover,  the  story  is  based  upon  well  authenticated  facts, 
and  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  Indian's  social  organization,  hit 
philosophy,  mythology,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  author 
spent  much  time  visiting  the  country  of  the  Longhouse  people.  She 
writes  clearly  of  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  Iroquois,  and  pre- 
sents them  as  human  beings,  with  the  same  lofty  ideals  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  civilization. 

The  Indian  has  been  grossly  maligned  in  the  average  school  his- 
tory, and  The  Hero  of  the  Longhouse  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation  that  they  may  learn  that  nobility  of 
character  is  not  a  trait  monopolized  by  the  white-skinned.  The 
book  is  inspiring  and  any  one  reading  it  will  gain  pleasure  and 
profit  The  illustrations  by  David  C.  Lithgow  are  in  keeping  with 
the  text.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen. 


THE  ROLLING  DOLLAR 


THE  FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY 
By  Harold  G.  Moulton.  University  of  Chicago  Press.     789  pp. 
Price,  $4.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
For    anyone   who   desires   a   conservatively   stated,   comprehensive  i 
picture  of  our  financial  system  as  a  whole,  Professor  Moulton  has- 
performed   a  service  not  hitherto  rendered  by  any  other  American] 
writer  of  equal  standing.     In   the  midst  of  wide-spread  unemploy- 
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ment  and  of  political  complications  at  home  and  abroad  that  are 
largely  traceable  to  maladjustments  of  the  machinery  of  credit,  we 
are  especially  in  need  of  a  secure  footing  in  established  facts  and 
proven  theories.  The  present  volume  surveys  the  different  types 
of  financial  institutions  separately  and  in  their  joint  effects,  in 
relation  to  their  own  immediate  purposes  and  to  larger  social- 
economic  ends.  Incidentally  it  includes  an  authoritative  review  of 
the  federal  reserve  system  and  its  influence  on  industry  and  de- 
flation since  the  Armistice.  Bibliographies  and  questions  for  dis- 
cussion enhance  its  value  for  educational  uses.  B.  L. 

WEALTH,  ITS  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     147  pp.    Price,  $2.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS 
By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.     Ginn  &  Co.    400  pp.    Price,  $1.72; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.82. 

ECONOMICS 

By  James  Cunnison.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    168  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

These  books  bear  witness  to  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that 
the  science  of  economics  is  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  a  "prac- 
tical" education,  or  of  an  education  for  citizenship.  Professor 
Carver's  book  is  a  high  school  text,  while  the  two  English  books 
cover  the  elementary  ground  with  more  general  application. 

The  mode  of  approach  most  suitable  for  an  elementary  discus- 
sion is  still  a  question  for  fruitful  argument.  Professor  Kirkaldy 
.gives  preference  to  the  direct  and  orthodox  method,  defining  terms, 
glimpsing  historical  backgrounds,  and  treating  the  subject  under  the 
headings  of  Land,  Labor  and  Capital.  Professor  Carver,  on  the 
other  hand,  devotes  practically  all  of  the  first  half  of  his  book 
to  the  development  of  a  background  for  his  later  more  abstract 
discussion.  In  his  preliminary  material  he  sketches  the  prosperous 
nation,  its  sources  and  methods  of  wealth  production,  and  its  valued 
citizen,  the  wise  homo  economicus.  While  these  methods  undoubted- 
ly aim  at  a  humanized  and  ethical  economics,  as  they  develop  they 
leave  the  book  open  to  the  objections  that  the  material  is  over- 
simplified, or  pre-digested ;  that  constant  stress  upon  the  virtues 
of  economy  creates  a  sort  of  homiletic  atmosphere;  and  that  the 
experimental   nature  of  the  material   is  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Economics,  the  third  volume,  maintains  the  experimental  atti- 
tude. It  regards  the  existing  economic  structure  as  fluid,  and 
sketches  its  salient  characteristics  and  its  changing  direction.  It 
compasses  a  wide  territory  through  a  verbal  skill  that  is  amazing 
in  its  ability  to  explain  principles  and  situations  in  the  briefest 
yet  most  readable  of  statements.  A.  E.  Morey. 

HOW  IT  ALL  FITS  TOGETHER 

By  Leonard  Alston.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     158  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

An  exposition  of  elementary  economics  in  the  anecdotal,  colloquial 
and  chatty  style  which  Mr.  Alston  has  attempted  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  author  himself  considers  his  subject 
essentially  uninteresting.  An  enthusiast  needs  no  sugar  coating 
to  present  his  wares  in  a  popular  and  appealing  manner.  So  far 
from  having  reduced  his  subject,  as  he  claims,  to  words  and  "ideas 
of  one  syllable,"  the  author  has,  in  fact,  enveloped  it  in  incon- 
sequential verbiage.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  giving  a  really 
clear  idea  of  the  main  economic  facts,  his  patter  is  more  apt  to 
discourage  the  student.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  economics  is  not  "the 
dismal  science,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  one  of  strong  appeal  to  young 
people;  and  fortunately  there  are  text-books  which  satisfy  their 
desire  for  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  rather  than 
choke  serious  concern  and  study.  B.  L. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  MINES 

By  Frank  Hodges.    Thomas  Seltzer,  Inc.     170  pp.    Price,  $1.75 ; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

This  book  by  Mr.  Hodges  is  the  authority  on  what  the  mine 
workers  in  Englard  desire  to  obtain  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  "the  nationalization  of  the  mines."  For  Mr.  Hodges  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
main,  it  is  an  expression  of  why  the  men  have  grown  restive  under 
the  system  of  private  ownership  of  coal  until  now  they  desire  con- 
trol over  the  industry  which  provides  them  with  the  opportunity 
of  earning  a  living. 

In   reading   it  one   will   find    that   some  of  the   steps   of  logic  in 


arguing  the  cause  of  the  miners  seem  to  be  omitted.  And  there 
are  some  assumptions  made  which  may  not  work  out  as  expected. 
For  instance,  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  nationalization  of  the  mines 
there  will  be  a  need  of  those  men  who  possess  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  same  men  who 
now  hold  official  positions  shall  be  continued  in  those  capacities, 
the  assumption  being  that  they  will  work  as  willingly  (and  even 
more  willingly)  when  they  a»e  employed  by  the  community  as  a 
whole  than  when  they  are  responsible  to  private  employers.  It  is 
an  assumption  which  may  not  work  out  in  practice.  For  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  men  trained  in  one  school  can  easily  shift  themselves  to 
be  responsive  under  diametrically  opposite  conditions.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  assumption  made  without  quoting  expressions  from  that 
unorganized  and  expressionless  class — the  men  in  between.  It  can- 
not help  but  give  a  funny  feeling  under  the  ribs  to  those  who 
now  hold  official  positions,  as  if  they  were  the  pure,  unadulterated 
servants  whom  neither  side  had  to  regard  seriously. 

The  book,  however,  is  one  which  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 
desire  to  know  what  nationalization  of  the  mines  means  in  the 
British  sense  and  what  is  the  exact  plan.  For  in  England  nationali- 
zation is  not  a  hazy  scheme,  but  a  definite,  concrete  plan. 

Hugh  Archbald. 


HELPS  TO  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


SOCIAL  WORKERS'  GUIDE  TO  THE  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  REPRESENTATIVE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
Edited  by  Elsie  M.  Rushmore.     Introduction  by  F.  W.  Jenkins. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.     174  pp.    Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $3.65. 

By  the  publication  of  this  comprehensive  reference  book,  the 
library  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  not  only  conferred  a  boon 
upon  students  who  can  consult  it  on  the  spot  but  also  upon  social 
workers  everywhere  who  are  in  need  of  sources  of  information 
on  the  fields  of  work  in  which  they  are  interested.  Some  four 
thousand  institutions  and  organizations  which  regularly  issue  re- 
ports and  bulletins  are  listed,  first  alphabetically  and  then  in  subject 
groups.  No  one  would  expect  such  a  compilation  to  be  complete, 
since  too  detailed  a  sub-division  of  subjects  is  impracticable;  its 
use  assumes  some  knowledge  of  sociological  classification.  More- 
over, the  Russell  Sage  library,  though  the  most  complete  repository 
of  this  kind  of  material,  has  naturally  grown  along  the  lines  of 
chief  interests  of  the  foundation's  own  departments.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  foreign  references  included.  Some  of  the  most 
important  serial  contributions  to  various  subjects  are  contained 
in  the  publications  of  organizations  whose  work  covers  a  wider 
field ;  and  as  these  are  seemingly  listed  only  once,  the  student 
who  relies  exclusively  on  the  subject  index  is  apt  to  miss  valuable 
sources.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  suggest  any  way  of 
overcoming  that  drawback  without  greatly  adding  to  the  bulk  of 
the  guide.  As  this  is  the  outcome  of  a  cooperative  effort  in  which 
experts  in  the  different  fields  have  participated,  its  actual  contents 
are  authoritative;  and  its  appreciation,  both  by  students  and  by 
practical  social  workers,  is  assured.  B.  L. 

SANCTITY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  J.  Elliot  Ross,  C.  S.  P.     Devin-Adair  Co.     130  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. 

Father  Ross  has  to  his  credit  two  admirable  little  books  on 
specific  social  questions:  Consumers  and  Wage-earners,  and  The 
Right  to  Work.  In  the  book  before  us  he  combats  two  prevalent 
misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  saintliness:  that  mystics  are  social 
drones,  making  no  return  to  society;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  contemplative  life  in  itself  embodies  the  perfection  of  Christian 
ethics.  The  retirement  of  the  saint,  he  shows,  in  most  cases  has 
been  not  the  antithesis  of  social  activity  but  a  "preparati»n  for  a 
fuller,  completer,  intenser  labor  afterwards."  His  mysticism  differs 
from  that  of  the  fatalist  Buddhist  in  that  passivity  is  not  its  goal, 
but  a  stage  to  a  fuller  development  of  social  compassion  and  love. 
"To  go  up  alone  into  the  mountain  and  come  back  an  ambassador 
to  the  world,  has  ever  been  the  method  of  humanity's  best  friends." 

At  a  time  of  unrest  and  hectic  activity,  unsupported  by  faith,  or, 
sometimes,  even  by  a  consistent  view  of  personal  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as  the  present,  the  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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FAIR  YLAND 

IN  BLACK 
AND  WHITE 

TT/'ITH  every  doll  a  specimen  of  the  Nordic 
''  type,  every  picture  book  and  magazine  illus- 
tration of  child  life  representative  of  the  white  race, 
it  is  difficult  for  colored  children  to  grow  up  by  way 
of  that  imaginative  world  which  Andersen  and 
Stevenson  and  Maeterlinck  and  all  the  story  tellers 
and  artists  since  the  days  of  Gutenberg  have  made 
the  common  country  of  childhood. 

Not  only  this,  but  with  a  literature  to  which 
Negroes  at  best  are  amusing  pickaninnies  or  faithful 
servitors,  it  is  difficult  for  the  colored  child  to  gain 
the  sense  of  human  dignity  without  which  the  efforts 
made  in  recent  years  to  increase  and  improve  his 
educational   opportunities  must  be  largely  wasted. 

For  adult  Negroes  there  are  excellent  newspapers 

and  periodicals,  but,  so  far,  very  little  fiction  and 

imaginative    literature    has    been    written    from    a 

Negro  standpoint.     The  Brownies'  Book  is  intended 

to  help  foster  a  proper  racial  self-respect. 
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THE   BROWNIES'    BOOK 

The  illustrations  here 
reproduced  are  from 
various  recent  issues 
of  the  Brownies'  Book, 
a  monthly  publication 
of  W.  E.  DuBois  and 
A.  G.  Dill,  of  which 
Jessie  R.  Tauset,  an- 
other member  of  tht 
Crisis  staff,  is  literary 
editor  and  •which  is  a 
first  and  remarkably 
successful  attempt  to 
translate  the  child's 
paradise  from  white 
into   Hack. 
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THE  UNION  LABEL 

SPEAKING   of    "typographical   eras,"   a    review   of   the 
recent  book  by  Tawney  called  The  Acquisitive  Society 
lately  appeared  in  The  New  Majority    (Farmer-Labor 
Party  organ)  under  the  title  "The  Exquisite  Society." 

TWO  INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATIONS 

FOLLOWING  a  conference  participated  in  by  Secretaries 
Davis,  Hoover  and  Wallace,  arbitration  has  been  restored 
in  the  packing  industry.  [See  the  Survey  for  March  26.] 
The  terms  of  settlement  by  which  the  stock  yards  strike  was 
avoided  involved  mutual  concessions.  The  wages  of  the  pack- 
ing house  workers  were  cut  eight  cents  per  hour  for  the  hourly 
workers  and  12^  per  cent  for  all  piece  workers.  This  wage 
cut  is  not  subject  to  future  arbitration.  The  basic  eight-hour 
day  on  the  other  hand,  was  restored,  and  United  States  Judge 
Samuel  A.  Alschuler  was  reinstated  as  arbitrator  in  the  indus- 
try. Judge  Alschuler  is  to  continue  to  serve  until  September 
15  when  the  agreement  initiated  by  the  President's  Medita- 
tion Committee  in  December,  191 7,  will  finally  expire.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  it  is  announced,  the  packers  will  develop  their 
employe  representation  plans  while  the  union  representatives 
have  indicated  that  they  would  carry  on  a  campaign  of  organ- 
ization. The  settlement  was  the  first  important  effort  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  while  it  may  be,  as  characterized 
by  one  of  the  union  representatives,  "a  truce"  rather  than  a 
"treaty  of  peace,"  it  is  counted  as  a  definite  achievement  for 
the  Harding  Administration. 

Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama,  who  was  accepted  by  the  coal 
miners  and  coal  operators  of  that  state  to  arbitrate  their  dif- 
ferences, has  brought  an  award  upholding  the  position  of  the 
operators,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  Indus- 
try Department  of  the  Survey  next  week. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO 

ON  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Senator 
Kenyon  charged  that  one  institution  alone  in  Wash- 
ington was  doing  a  private  lobbying  business  of  $250,000 
a  year  in  fees.  This  is  but  one  of  a  network  of  such  or- 
ganized lobbies.  Special  interest  legislation  is  slipped  through 
by  lobbyists  who  have  no  restriction  placed  upon  them  by  the 
federal  government.  They  need  not  say  who  they  are,  whom 
they  represent,  nor  what  fee  they  are  receiving. 

This  lobby  business  is  growing.  The  "general  practice  of 
law"  in  Washington  is  coming  to  be  synonymous  with  "gen- 
eral lobbying,"  to  quote  Mr.  Kenyon.  Men  go  out  of  Con- 
gress, out  of  government  office  only  to  turn  up  in  Wash- 
ington associated  with  lobbies  working  for  lumber,  coal,  oil, 
and  other  interests.  They  "meet  you  in  the  halls,  they  meet 
you  on  your  way  home,  they  sit  next  to  you  on  the  street  car 
and  try  to  talk  to  you  about  bills.  .  .  .  You  can  pick  up  the 
papers  every  day  and  read  of  dinners  and  dances  and  balls 
given  by  the  Lord  knows  whom — a  favorite  form  of  lobbying 
in  the  city  of  Washington." 

But  there  are  proper  kinds  of  lobbies,  Senator  Kenyon  points 
out.  Nobody  wants  Congress  to  be  shut  off  on  the  Hill  and 
have  people  unable  to  get  to  it. 

The  basis  for  a  proper  kind  of  lobby  must  be  facts.  Bad 
legislation  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a  lack  of  information  on 
the  part  of  members  of  Congress  and  the  public,  and  to  jokers 
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hidden  away  in  bills  or  to  obscure  passages  often  attributable 
to  clumsy  drafting.  Furthermore  pressing  duties  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session  often  make  it  impossible  for  members  to 
inform  themselves  adequately  as  to  all  measures  before  them. 

Such  a  "fact"  service  is  the  announced  aim  of  a  group  of 
men  and  women  representing  labor  organizations,  progressive 
farm  organizations  and  leaders  of  liberal  opinion.  The 
People's  Legislative  Service,  as  it  is  called,  is  headed  by 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  includes 
on  its  executive  committee  George  Huddleston,  congressman 
from  Alabama;  William  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists;  W.  G.  Lee,  of  the  Rail- 
road Trainmen ;  W.  S.  Stone,  of  the  Engineers ;  George  P. 
Hampton,  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council.  The  director  is 
Basil  M.  Manly,  former  director  of  research  and  investigation 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  and 
joint  chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  Back  of 
the  executive  committee  will  be  a  national  council  of  men 
and  women  of  liberal  sympathies!.  A  staff  of  five  or  more 
research  men  is  now  being  organized  and  the  bureau  expects 
to  be  operating  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress. 

The  service  will  carry  on  a  bureau  of  research  and  in- 
formation which  will  furnish  information  to  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  to  representatives  of  affiliated  organiza- 
tions that  they  may  present  their  cases  more  efficiently,  and  it 
will  inform  the  public  regarding  pending  legislation.  The 
personnel  of  the  undertaking  indicates  a  combination  of  re- 
search technique  with  a  militant  spirit  for  which  one  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  insurgent  group  in  the  last  Republican 
administration  for  analogy. 

THE  DISTRICT  COMMISSIONERS 

APPOINTMENT  of  the  commissioners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  Not  only 
do  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  40  per  cent  of 
the  taxes  of  the  District  but  in  addition  the  reputation  of  the 
national  capital  is  at  stake  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
The  police  department,  the  jails,  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  institutions,  the  playgrounds,  public  library, 
health  office,  board  of  charities,  board  of  children's  guardians, 
minimum  wage  board,  the  administration  of  the  child  labor 
law  and  eight-hour  law  for  women,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
human  affairs  over  which  the  commissioners  have  control. 

President  Harding  has  announced  his  choice:  Cuno  H. 
Rudolph  and  Capt.  James  F.  Oyster.  The  third  or  engineer 
commissioner,  who  hus  been  for  the  present  at  least  continued, 
is  a  War  Department  appointment.  Col.  Charles  W.  Kutz 
has  filled  this  office  for  seven  years  during  which  he  has 
proved  himself  a  thoroughly  honest  public  servant. 

Mr.  Rudolph  has  before  served  in  the  capacity  of  commis- 
sioner for  the  District.  It  was  under  his  administration  that 
the  playgrounds  were  established.  Under  his  administration 
too  the  suffrage  parade  took  place  at  the  time  of  President 
Wilson's  inaugural  when  the  whole  country  was  aroused  by 
the  spectacle  brought  about  because  of  the  lack  of  police  pro- 
tection provided  for  the  marchers.  The  superintendent  of 
police  at  the  time  was  Richard  Sylvester  during  whose  term  of 
office  the  city  was  wide  open.  The  commissioners  of  that 
day  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Then  followed  the  appointment  of  Oliver  P.  Newman  and 
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cN<pterworthy  Books    of 
Timely  Interest 


Human  Engineering 

By  EUGENE  WERA 

A  book  that  treats  of  the  management  of  human  forces 
in  industry,  analyzes  the  social,  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic sides  of  the  labor  question,  and  outlines  a  definite 
and  authoritative  program  for  solving  the  whole  in- 
dustrial problem.  $3.50  net 

The  Truths  We  Live  By 

By  JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  Ph.D. 

A  notable  new  work  by  a  brilliant  writer  and  deep 
thinker.  An  appeal  from  the  moral  conflict  and  scepti- 
cism of  our  times  to  a  rational  construction  of  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  ideals  of  civilization;  a  study  of  the  great 
truths  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  tendencies.  $3.00  net 

Sociology  and  Ethics 

By  EDWARD  CARY  HAYES,  Ph.D. 

A  thorough  inquiry  into  our  present-day  lack  of  stand- 
ards and  an  effort  to  provide  a  more  scientific  basis  for 
our  civilization.  A  work  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
most  modern  thought,  and  one  that  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal, not  only  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  but  to  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  life.  $3.00  net 

Economic  Development 
of  the  United  States 

By  ISAAC  LIPPINCOTT,  Ph.D. 

The  best  economic  history  of  our  country  for  the  busi- 
ness man  or  the  general  reader.  Gets  away  from  the 
cut-and-dried  chronological  form,  and  makes  a  human 
narrative  of  the  economic  development  from  the  first 
settlement  down  to  the  present  day. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  Man  and  His  Work 
By  VERNON  KELLOGG 

A  timely  biography  of  our  new  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Hoover  as  a  boy  without  pull,  but  with  mighty  pluck  and 
push;  as  a  mining  engineer;  as  the  saviour  of  Belgium; 
as  Food  Administrator  of  America,  and  as  Director 
General  of  Relief  in  Europe.  $2.00  net 

Recreations  of  a  Psychologist 

By  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 

A  collection  of  stories,  sketches  and  reminiscences  by  one 
of  our  most  noted  psychologists.  "An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  how  entertainingly  a  man  of  science  can  write 
when  he  ventures  into  the  realm  of  fiction  and  auto- 
biography."— N.    Y.    Times.  $2.50  net 

The  College  and  New  America 

By  JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  Ph.D. 

A  careful,  comprehensive  and  scholarly  survey  and  ap- 
praisal of  our  college  system,  with  a  new  and  definite 
program  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  educational  meth- 
ods  along  modern  lines.  $2.00  net 

Sociology,  its  Development 
and  Application 

By  JAMES  Q.  DEALEY,  Ph.D. 

A  concise  discussion  of  social  problems  and  of  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  in  social  progress.  A  non-technical 
work  for  the  general  reader  that  gives  a  comprehensible 
view  of  the  main  aspects  of  sociology.  $3.00  net 

At  All  Booksellers 


APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Louis  Brownlow  as  district  commissioners  and  with  these  ap- 
pointments the  citizens'  demand  for  a  new  chief  of  police. 
Raymond  W.  Pullman  was  named  and  though  he  met  with 
tremendous  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  law,  not 
even  the  newspaper  campaign  directed  against  him  was  able  to 
destroy  him.  His  death  in  office,  however,  brought  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harry  L.  Gessford,  the  present  incumbent,  also 
an  efficient  administrator. 

Mr.  Rudolph's  associate,  Captain  Oyster,  has  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  provision  business,  his  specialty  being  butter  and 
eggs ;  that  of  his  brother,  milk.  Captain  Oyster  has,  previously 
served  as  school  commissioner  for  the  District. 

The  employers'  association  and  local  merchants  generally 
in  the  District  have  given  their  hearty  indorsement  to  the 
appointments.  They  have  had  a  "newspaper"  administration; 
now  they  want  to  enjoy  a  "business"  administration.  Just  why 
Mabel  Boardman,  one  of  the  retiring  commissioners,  should 
not  have  been  continued  seems  not  clear.  Food  dealers  in  the 
District,  it  is  charged,  had  been  short-weighting.  It  was  be- 
lieved Miss  Boardman,  backed  by  Kutz,  would  insist  upon 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  any  case  the  ap- 
pointments seem  to  have  been  dictated  locally.  A  Republican, 
Miss  Boardman;  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilson  late  last  sum- 
mer. During  the  few  months  she  has  served  she  is  credited 
with  having  succeeded  in  creating  among  the  local  people  a 
pride  and  conscientiousness  about  the  city  that  did  not  exist 
before;  and  throughout  the  country  in  public  speeches  and 
through  other  means  she  has  stimulated  the  people  to  think 
of  the  District  as  a  part  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  as  more  than  a  local  responsibility. 
Under  a  criticism  from  wage-earners  for  failure  to  secure  a 
larger  appropriation  for  administration  of  the  minimum  wage 
law,  and  for  expressed  views  contrary  to  a  full  indorsement 
of  labor's  demands  in  regard  to  limitations  of  child  labor, 
nevertheless  Miss  Boardman  was  widely  recognized  as  an  in- 
telligent and  constructive  commissioner  and  one  who  could 
bring  things  about.  She  had  Republican  influence  and  back- 
ing. She  was  ready  to  continue  to  serve  the  country  in  that 
capacity. 

The  new  commissioners  have  taken  office ;  the  ninety  bureaus 
have  been  re-allotted  among  them;  the  country  awaits. 

THE  CALDER  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

THE  long  expected  report  on  housing  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  large  cities, 
was  issued  this  week  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Re- 
construction and  Production  of  which  Senator  Calder  of  New 
York  is  the  chairman.  The  principal  affirmative  recommenda- 
tions of  this  important  document — which  will  be  further  re- 
viewed in  the  Survey — are  the  following: 

1.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
division  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  as 
to  the  best  construction  practices  and  methods,  technical  and  cost 
data  and  matters  relating  to  city  planning,  etc.,  in  order  to  en- 
courage standardization  and  improved  building  practices 
throughout  the  country. 

2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gathering  and  publication  by 
existing  governmental  agencies  of  current  facts  as  to  produc- 
tion, distribution,  available  supplies,  standards  of  quality,  costs 
and  realization  of  coal. 

3.  An  amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  directing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  to  declare  without  hear- 
ings an  emergency  which  will  give  preference  of  priority  in 
transportation. 

4.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  direct  the  use  of  savings  and  time 
deposits  of  national  banks  for  long-time  loans,  this  giving  such 
deposits  greater  security  and  supplying  a  source  of  long-term 
money  for  home  building. 

5.  A  home  loan  bank  bill  to  provide  for  district  home  loan 
banks,  which  may  sell  under  federal  supervision  bonds  secured 
by  the  aggregated  loans  deposited  by  the  member  banks. 

6.  An  amendment,  limited  to  five  years,  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of   1918   to  provide  for  the  exemption  from  excess   profits  and 
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income  taxes  of  the  profits  on  sales  of  dwelling  houses  where 
such  profits,  plus  an  equal  amount,  are  reinvested  in  dwelling 
house  construction. 

7.  An  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  to  exempt  from 
taxation  interest  on  loans  up  to  $40,000  on  improved  real  estate 
used  for  dwelling  purposes  when  such  loans  are  held  by  an 
individual. 

8.  An  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  limiting  the 
taxation  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  by  providing 
for  their  taxation  as  of  the  years  of  accrual  rather  than  as  of 
the  year  of  their  sale. 

9.  An  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  to  limit  the 
surtax  upon  saved  income  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent  of  such  income. 

10.  An  amendment  to  the  Postal  Savings  Law  increasing  the 
limitation  on  deposits  as  to  amount  and  time  and  authorizing 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  pro- 
viding for  compensation   of   postmasters   for   their   extra   duties. 

CONGRESS  AND  LYNCHING 

NEITHER  of  two  measures  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
Sixth  Congress  to  secure  federal  action  on  race  riots 
and  lynching  was  carried  to  fruition,  though  both  had 
considerable  support  behind  them.  The  Curtis  resolution, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  race  riots 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  other  cities,  to  investigate 
Iynchings  which  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  such  race 
riots  and  Iynchings,  and'  to  report  what  remedy  or  remedies 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  after  some 
hearings  died  in  committee.  Senator  Curtis  intends  to  re- 
introduce it  shortly.  The  Dyer  bill  (H.  R.  14097)  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but  too 
late  for  action;  this  also  is  to  be  re-introduced  shortly.  This 
bill  would  enact  that: 

Whenever  any  criminal  prosecution  shall  have  been  instituted 
or  any  warrant  of  arrest  shall  have  been  issued,  or  any  arrest 
shall  have  been  made  or  attempted,  with  the  purpose  and  intent 
oi  criminal  prosecution,  in  any  state  court,  against  any  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  not,  and  such 
person  shall  appeal  .  .  .  for  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  the  ground  that  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  apprehend  that  he  will  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  the  state  within  whose  jurisdiction  he 
is,  or  by  any  officer  or  inhabitant  of  such  state,  such  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  protection  o£  the  courts  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  end  that  the  protection  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be  given. 

Another  clause  guarantees  similar  protection  to  a  person 
charged  with  a  felony  or  crime  who  has  reason  to  apprehend 
that  because  of  his  race,  nationality  or  religion  he  is  likely  to 
be  denied  protection  by  the  laws  or  officers  "or  other  inhabi- 
tants" of  the  state  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  is,  or  wishes 
to  show  that  other  persons  of  his  race,  color,  nationality  or 
religion,  charged  with  some  similar  offense,  "have  been  put  to 
death  without  trial  or  brutally  assaulted  or  otherwise  mal- 
treated, or  have  been  denied  trial  by  due  course  of  law." 
Machinery  is  provided  for  such  protection  and  hearing  of  the 
case  in  a  United  States  district  court,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  guilty  of  resisting  federal  authority  or  attempts  at 
abducting  the  prisoner.  Participation  in  a  riotous  assembly 
by  which  such  a  person  is  put  to  death  is  defined  as  murder, 
and  the  county  in  which  such  unlawful  putting  to  death  oc- 
curred is  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  $10,000  to  the  United 
States  government;  while  state  or  municipal  officers  neglect- 
ing to  protect  the  prisoner  or  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to 
prosecute  those  participating  in  the  mob  are  to  be  punished*  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  This  bill,  first  introduced  as  a 
result  of  hearings  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  January,  1920,  has  since  been  amended  to  meet 
some  of  several  objections  to  it  on  the  grounds  of  constitu- 
tionality. Representative  Dyer  has  expressed  his  intention  of 
again  promoting  it  at  an  early  date. 

Another  bill,  in  some  points  resembling  the  Dyer  bill,  is  in 
process  of  preparation  by  a  group  of  jurists  who  are  well 


known  for  their  activity  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

Such  southern  newspapers  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Houston  Post,  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  the  San  Antonio 
Express  predict  federal  action,  and  some  would  seem  to  favor 
it,  provided  the  constitutional  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 
With  the  prevailing  public  opinion  in  many  districts,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  press  or  public  men  to  be  outspoken  or 
energetically  active  on  behalf  of  criminal  prosecution  of 
neglectful  state  and  local  officers  and  courts.  While  investi- 
gations by  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  would  not  stop 
all  Iynchings  so  long  as  the  present  mob  temper — often  due  to 
economic  causes — remains,  these  men  often  admit  privately 
that  they  would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect.  Especially 
if  some  prominent  case  were  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  public  opinion  created 
throughout  the  country  would,  they  believe,  force  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  state  laws  for  the  upholding  of  law  and  order. 
Private  individuals  who  have  collected  information  on  recent 
outrages  feel  convinced  that  a  congressional  committee  of  in- 
vestigation or  a  United  States  district  court  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  evidence. 

IRISH  RELIEF 

ST.  PATRICK'S  day  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  campaign 
for  ten  million  dollars  by  the  American  Relief  Committee 
for  Ireland.  Cabling  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
from  Dublin  on  March  16,  Carl  W.  Ackerman  reports  that 
an  agreement  has  been  definitely  entered  upon  between 
the  British  military  authorities  and  the  committee's  representa- 
tives in  Ireland  by  which  the  latter  are  permitted  to  remain 
there  to  continue  their  investigation  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  reconstruction  work,  provided  that  the  Irish  White  Cross, 
or  any  members  of  it,  have  no  part  in  the  operations.  Further, 
General  MacCready  authorized  the  committee  immediately 
to  proceed  with  the  feeding  of  children  in  Dublin  and  Cork 
and  assisting  unemployed  shipyard  workers  in  Belfast.  The 
rebuilding  of  destroyed  creameries  and  other  buildings,  it  was 
agreed,  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Americans  in  collaboration 
with  moderate  Irish  business  men;  the  committee  voluntarily 
offered  to  have  their  books  audited  by  British  engineers  to  as- 
sure the  authorities  that  every  dollar  was  spent  on  relief  and 
reconstruction. 

The  chairman  and  officers  of  the  committee  in  New  York 
absolutely  deny  that  such  an  agreement  has  been  made.  The 
delegation  in  Ireland,  they  say,  not  only  has  had  no  difficulties 
at  all  with  the  government,  but  was  not  authorized  to  con- 
template any  application  of  funds  except  to -the  relief  of  dis- 
tress among  women  and  children. 

That  the  American  relief  committee  upon  their  arrival 
in  Ireland  should  have  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Irish 
White  Cross  was  only  natural,  since  this  is  the  largest  and 
most  active  relief  agency  of  the  country;  the  objection  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  is  due  to  their  belief 
that  its  executive  committee  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Sinn  Fein  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  includes  all  parties 
and  has  associated  with  it  such  men  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
George  W.  Russell,  Cardinal  Logue  and  others  well  known 
for  holding  moderate  opinions  on  the  political   issue. 

Conditions  in  Belfast,  according  to  recent  reports,  are  al- 
most as  serious  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  distress 
of  the  unemployed  and  their  dependents;  in  Cork  3.000  chil- 
dren are  daily  fed  by  relief  agencies.  From  the  smaller  towns 
subjected  to  reprisals,  thousands,  of  families  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  open  country. 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  American  committee  are  five 
state  governors,  those  of  Idaho,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin and  Rhode  Island ;  and  President  Harding  last  week 
sent  it  a  letter  of  warm  commendation. 
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EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING 

By  John  Van  Liew  Morris,  Ph.D. 

311  pages,   5 J-4  x  %Yi,  $3.00  net  postpaid 

This  new  book  answers  the  question,  "What  is 
industry  doing  to  train  its  own  workers?"  To 
secure  first  hand  information  the  author  personally 
visited  forty  manufacturing  plants  employing  from 
five  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  material  is  of  especial  value  to  the  employer 
who  depends  largely  on  skilled  workers  to  main- 
tain his  output  as  it  considers  every  aspect  of  the 
apprentice  problem.  The  steps  taken  by  various 
corporations  to  educate  their  employees  are  fully 
described. 

In  all,  thirty-five  programs  are  outlined.  These 
programs  offer  manufacturer  and  industrial  educat- 
ors distinct  aid  in  formulating  workable  training 
plans.  The  student  of  industrial  relations  should 
see  this  book  for  data  on  an  important  phase  of  his 
subject — education  of  employes  within  industry. 

Examine  it  for  10  days  FREE.     Use  the  coupon 
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present-day 

industrial 

education 
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McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc., 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  Morris'  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  ($3.00)  on 
approval.  I  agree  to  return  the  book,  postpaid,  in  ten  days  or  to 
remit  for  it. 
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Address    

Official   Position    . . 
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SCOTT  HEARING 

Has  written  a  new  book, 

The 

American  Empire 

In  which  he  has  told  how  and  why  the  last 
war  was  made,  and  how  and  why 

The  Next  War 

Is  going  to  take  place. 

The  book  is  readable  and  convincing;  packed 
with  information,  and  published  at  a  price  that 
enables  you  to  buy  it  and  give  it  away. 

Get    your    copy    today. 

272  pages;  paper,  50  cents;  three  for  $1.25;  five 
for  $2.00;  cloth,  $1;  three  for  $2.50;  five  for 
$4.00.      All  postpaid. 

RAND     BOOK    STORE 

7  E.  15th  St  New  York 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
of  Father  Ross  will  fall  on  fertile  ground,  not  only  among  Catholics 
but  also  among  other  lovers  of  their  fellow  men.  He  quotes,  with 
approval,  an  eminent  Protestant  to  the  effect  that  we  are  producing 
activities  faster  than  experience  and  faith,  that  social  progress  re- 
quires an  occasional  step  backward  to  secure  strength  and  discipline. 
But  "merely  to  retire  from  the  world  in  order  to  avoid  its  tempta- 
tions is  to  succumb  to  them,  is  to  yield  to  the  most  insidious  form  of 
selfishness."  No  religious  enthusiasm  is  of  highest  value  that  does 
not  express  itself  in  deeds.     He  says: 

There  are  Catholics  who  will  descant  for  hours  on  the  medie- 
val guild ;  what  are  they  doing  to  make  trade  unions  better 
today?  There  are  Catholics  who  will  argue  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Church  from  the  claim  that  she  abolished  slavery  and  serf- 
dom; what  are  they  doing  to  mitigate  child  labor  and  wage- 
slavery?  There  are  Catholics  who  boast  of  how  the  Church 
has  elevated  the  position  of  woman;  what  are  they  doing  now 
to    ameliorate   the   condition    of   working-women? 

Interspersed  with  the  hortatory  chapters  are  simple  narratives, 
bearing  upon  the  ma'n  thesis,  of  the  lives  of  Catherine  of  Siena, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Vincent  de  Paul  and  that  most 
beloved  of  saints — among  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike — 
Francis   of  Assisi.  B.  L. 


E  PUR  SI  MUOVE 


— Galileo 


REAL  DEMOCRACY  IN  OPERATION 

By   Felix  Bonjour.     Frederick   A.   Stokes   Co.     226   pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Mr.  Bonjour's  Real  Democracy  in  Operation  is  a  clear  and  con- 
scientious exposition  of  the  origin  of  direct  democracy  in  Switzer- 
land and  of  the  evolution  of  Swiss  federation  from  the  loose  form 
prior  to  1848  to  the  more  or  less  centralized  confederation  of  post- 
war times.  For  all  interested  in  the  League  of  Nations  such  a  study 
is  exceptionally  interesting  as  it  represents  a  laboratory  experiment 
of  that  very  scheme. 

Originally  the  Landgemeinden  or  land  communities  of  the  first 
pastoral  cantons,  high  up,  enclosed  in  secluded  Alpine  valleys,  and 
exemplifying,  to  the  full,  direct  democracy,  were  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  outcome  of  both  limitation  and  seclusion  of  those  un- 
transformable  mountainous  areas.  But  when  their  freedom  had  at- 
tracted the  plains  below  and  still  more  their  little  market  towns, 
representative  institutions  became  imperative.  Yet  even  there,  some- 
thing of  direct  democracy  survived  in  the  cantons  through  the 
modern  popular  referendum  and  initiative  that  keep  the  people  in 
constant  touch  with  its  legislators.  By  the  referendum  any  new  law 
can  be  challenged,  and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  universal  suffrage. 
By  the  initiative  any  desirable  law  not  on  the  legislative  program 
can  be  suggested  to  the  legislature,  and  then  adopted  or  rejected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Even  the  whole  executive  is  mainly  elected  and 
revocable  by  popular  suffrage. 

Such  exceptional  popular  powers  of  interference  in  the  state  give 
good  results  in  Switzerland,  because  permanently  tempered  there,  so 
far,  by  the  predominance  of  that  highly  traditional  spirit  so  charac- 
teristic of  pastoral  communities.     But  that  traditional  predominance 
is  actually  threatened  by  the  advent  of  a  new  factor  in  social  evolu- 
tion, the  rapid   and  irresistible  development  of  industries  and   espe- 
cially of  transports.    For  that  unforeseen  and  fast  growing  develop- 
ment, the  present  cantonal  and  federal  machineries  appear  more  and 
more   inadequate.     And   it   is  to   that  very   inadequacy,   not  to   any 
personal  value  of  their  own,  that  the  present  agitators  owe  all  their 
not    inconsiderable    power    of   disturbance.     To    sit   heavily   on    the 
safety  valve,   thanks  to  an   army  which   is   avowedly   inadequate  toj 
oppose    any   modern    aggression   from    neighboring   countries,    is    no| 
solution  of  the  problem.     But  from  the  very  practice  of  communaM 
administration   in  the  oldest  cantons  may  be   derived    a   suggestive! 
means  of  general  satisfaction.     In  those  communes,   indeed,   besides] 
the  general  assembly  there  are  other  specialized  assemblies  for  those 
interested    in   landed   property  or   in  the   churches,   or   in   education. 
Why  could  there  not  be  specialized   assemblies  for  those  interested 
in  different  industries  and  in  transportation? 

Obviously  the  more  complicated  social  life  becomes,  the  less  can 
the  state  by  itself  cope  with  every  problem,  the  more  is  it  compelled 
to  limit  itself  to  the  by  no  means  unimportant  task  of  coordinating, 
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and  harmonizing  the  work  of  the  various  specialized  assemblies. 
And  since  life  today  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  land — 
pastoral  or  even  agricultural — as  upon  industry  and  transport,  why 
should  not  the  state  welcome  the  development  of  specialized  assem- 
blies in  those  new  preponderant  objects — assemblies  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  will  be  less  and  less  dependent  upon  any  cir- 
cumscribed area?  M.  F.  C.  H. 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

RECONSTRUCTING  INDIA 

By  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya.     P.  S.  King  &  Son,  London.     333  pp. 

Price,  7s.  6d ;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 

Engineers  seem  to  be  coming  into  their  own  in  our  political  life. 
The  author  of  Reconstructing  India  is  a  distinguished  civil  servant 
and  a  distinguished  consulting  engineer.  His  plan  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  India  is  based  on  acceptance  of  British  rule  as  modified  by 
the  new  Government  of  India  Act.  The  main  need,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  to  him  seems  the  development  of  Indian  citizenship. 
In  his  reconstruction  program,  education  in  all  stages,  from  an 
elementary  school  system  for  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation to  a  university  for  each  province,  takes  the  first  place. 
Foreign  study  for  future  officials  and  practical  training  in  econ- 
omics, civics  and  industrial  technique  are  prominent  parts  of  this 
educational  plan.  He  would  entrust  a  board  of  industries,  com- 
posed of  Indian  members,  with  the  direction  of  industrial  develop- 
ments, and  foster  cooperative  organizations  to  improve  methods 
of  agriculture.  For  the  control  of  the  financial  life  of  the  empire 
he  proposes  a  system  of  banks  linked  together  under  a  federal 
reserve  board.  Ministries  of  reconstruction  and  of  conservation, 
both  in  the  central  government  and  for  each  province,  would  further 
aid  to  mobilize  the  country's  wealth.  To  carry  through  these  im- 
mense projects,  he  suggests  a  spirited  public  propaganda  and  an 
appeal  to  the  latent  ideals  of  the  people. 

This  program  is  worked  out  in  clear  and  well  arranged  chapters. 
Whether,  framed  as  it  is  in  the  language  and  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  viewpoint  of  western  Europe,  it  will  commend  itself  to 
the  support  of  Indian  patriots  remains  to  be  seen.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  the  change  of  political  status 
for  the  Indian  nation,  with  its  vast  importance  for  the  future  of 
all  the  civilized  wtorld,  should  at  once  bring  forth  so  thoughtful 
a  contribution  to  practical  statesmanship.  B.  L. 

WORLD  SURVEY 
Vol.  I,  American  Volume;  Vol.  II,  Foreign  Volume  and  Statist- 
ical Mirror.    Interchurch  World  Movement.     Interchurch  Press. 
317  and  322  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  go  about  a  review  of  these  volumes, 
for  they  are  not  survey  reports  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.    Indeed  I  do  not  believe  those  who  named  the  volumes 
could  have  thought  of  them  as  presenting  the  salient  facts  bearing 
upon  world  problems  in  which  the  churches  are  interested,  as  anal- 
yzing these  facts  to  discover  what  they  mean,  and  as  presenting  a 
constructive  world  progrem  of  action  based   upon  the  facts.     They 
could  not  have  expected  the  volumes  to  do  this,  for  they  were  issued 
when  the  survey  work  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  was  only 
getting  under  way  and  nowhere  near  the  stage  when  it  could  report 
its  findings. 

A  more  precise  title  would  indicate,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  in- 
troductory statements  of  the  volumes,  that  the  contents  are  in  the 
nature  of  preliminary  announcements  of  facts  gathered  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  survey — facts  bearing  on  some  of  the  great  world  needs 
facing  the  church,  on  new  conditions  of  life  with  which  the  church 
should  deal,  on  the  importance  of  the  church  carrying  its  survey  of 
these  needs  and  conditions  much  farther,  and  on  the  budget  amounts 
necessary.  Material  along  these  lines,  drawn  very  largely  from 
documentary  and  other  secondary  sources,  will  thus  be  found  in  the 
reports  by  those  interested  to  consult  them — material  undoubtedly  of 
value  to  many  who  are  making  their  first  ventures  into  territory  in 
which  the  church  and  the  social  sciences  have  interests  in  common. 
Such  persons  should  however,  be  on  their  guard  against  assertions 
not  accompanied  by  supporting  evidence. 

More  specifically  the  American  volume  discusses  home  missions, 
including  a  certain  amount  of  data  on  the  size  and  growth  of  cities; 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  small  town  and  country  life;  new 
Americans  (here  meaning  those  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Levant)  ;  Negro  Americans;  migrant  groups;  the  American 
Indian;  Alaska;  Orientals  in  the  United  States;  Hawaii;  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  in  the  United  States;  and  the  West  Indies.    It  also 


The  Best  Book  of  Synonyms 

ROGET'S  THESAURUS 

LARGE  TYPE  EDITION 


Revised  by  C.  O.  S.  MAWSON 

8vo,  cloth  ....  Net,  3.00     Limp,  leather  .     .     .  Net.  5.00 
Cloth,  indexed     .     .  Net,  3.50      Limp,  leather,  indexed  Net,  5.50 

"For  well  over  half  a  century,  Roget's  'Thesaurus'  has 
been  to  countless  literary  workers  a  very  present  help, 
second  only  in  usefulness  to  the  dictionary  itself.  Of  the 
long  series  of  reissues  since  its  first  appearance  in  1852, 
the  latest  is  a  'large  type  edition,'  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  Mr.  C.  O.  S.  Mawson.  The  large  type 
is  an  actuality,  and  the  revision  is  of  a  very  substantial 
sort — consisting  in  the  judicious  addition  of  numerous  slang 
and  cant  expressions,  Americanisms,  and  various  new 
phrases  and  quotations.  The  use  of  thin  paper  reduces 
the  650  pages  of  the  book  to  a  thickness  of  less  than  an 
inch.  Altogether,  this  seems  to  us  the  very  best  edition  of 
the   'Thesaurus'   now   available." — Dial. 

"A  necessary  part  of  the  reference  equipment  of  every 
writer    in    English"  —  BOSTON    TRANSCRIPT. 
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New  York 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  G.  D.  H.  COLE 

GUILD  SOCIALISM 

The  principles  of  Guild  Socialism — which  mean  substantially 
"democracy  in  industry"  fully  set  forth  by  its  leading  ex- 
ponent. Mr.  Cole's  treatment  is  lucid  throughout  and  brought 
right  down  to  date,  taking  into  account  the  lessons  of  the 
last  few  years  in  connection  with  the  centralization  of  powers 
in  the  modern  state.  With  special  preface  for  American  read- 
ers, suggesting  the  significance  of  Guild  Socialism  in  relation 
to  American  industry.  Net  $1.60 

By   Mr.    Cole,   Previously   Published 

SOCIAL  THEORY 

"A  survey  of  liberty  in  terms  of  institutions,"  says  the  New 
Republic;  "Guild  Socialism  has  hitherto  lacked  a  reasoned 
theory  of  Social  organization.  In  this,  book  Mr.  Cole  makes 
a  brave  and  wonderfully  successful  effort  to  grapple  with  its 
difficulties."  Net  $1.50 

CHAOS  AND  ORDER  IN  INDUSTRY 

A  remarkably  well-reasoned  book  pleading  for  the  gradual 
adoption  of  Guild  Socialism  in  economic  affairs.  "Until  there 
appears  a  parallel  study  of  America's  basic  industries,  Mr. 
Cole's  book  will  stand  without  a  rival  in  this  field." — The 
Freeman.  Net  $2.75 


At      Your      Bookseller's      or      direct      from      the      publishers, 
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SHE  GRADUATES  IN  JUNE 

THE  HALL  WITH  DOORS 

By  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 

A  Vocational  story.  Which  door  to  life?  College?  Business?  Social  Work?  Home?  A 
group  of  normal,  fun-loving  girls  form  the  V.  V.  Club  to  find  out.  Did  they  open  the  right 
doors  out  of  the  Hall  of  Girlhood  on  to  the  way  of  Achievement?  This  is  a  book  for  which 
Mothers  and  teachers  have  long  been  waiting  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  girls. 

Price,  $i-7S 


A  CANTICLE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Compiled  by  Elvira  J.  Slack 

Every  child  is  born  under  some  guardian  star.  Every 
month  therefore,  has  been  given  some  particular  "magic," 
and  you  are  to  look  carefully  on  the  fly-leaf  of  your 
birthday  month  in  order  to  find  what  is  your  good-luck 
penny, — your  spiritual  heraldry.  How  could  November 
have  the  same  good-luck  as  June! 
This  is   an   extract  from   our  birthday  book  for  girls. 

Price,  $1.50 

A  WOMANS  POINT  OF  VIEW 

By  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 

A  record  of  facts  with  constructive  conclusion  and 
strong  program  for  progress  by  one  of  America's  fore- 
most thinking  women.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  said 
of  it,  "A  Woman's  Point  of  View  is  informed  with  so 
strong  a  conviction  and  so  keen  an  intelligence  that  it 
is  likely  to  make  its  way  even  against  the  common  weari- 
ness." 

Price,  $1.25 


TAMA 

By  Florence  Wells 

Tama  as  a  book  is  unique.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  delightfully  amusing  and  human  little 
stories  ever  published.  The  quaint  'pidgin'  English  in 
which  it  is  written  will  cause  gales  of  merriment  when 
read  aloud.  This  story  from  the  heart  of  a  little  Japanese 
girl  will  appeal  to  young  and  grown-ups  alike. 

Price,  $1.00 

ICE  BREAKERS 

By  Edna  Geister 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun-making,  play- 
planning  little  volume  which  holds  the  key  to  the  success 
of  every  conceivable  kind  of  a  party!  A  splendid  volume 
for  grown-ups,  children  and   the  in-between   ages. 

Price,  $1.35 


Bookshops  Everywhere 


or 
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discusses  American  education,  including  material  on  denominational 
and  independent  colleges,  secondary  schools,  tax-supported  institu- 
tions, and  theological  seminaries;  religious  education  in  the  home, 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  young  peoples'  societies;  American  hospitals 
and  homes  for  the  aged  and  homes  for  children ;  ministerial  salaries, 
pensions  and  relief;  and  finally,  as  already  indicated,  it  presents 
the  campaign  budget  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  The 
book  contains  115  charts  and  diagrams. 

The  foreign  volume  has  two  main  parts:  the  topical  section  and 
the  geographical  section.  The  former  takes  up  the  following  topics: 
the  area,  population  and  government  of  the  United  States;  the  bal- 
ance of  the  nominally  Christian  world,  and  the  non-Christian  world ; 
the  factor  of  daily  bread  in  these  divisions  of  the  world;  health 
necessities;  education;  literature;  and  the  interests  of  women  and 
children.  The  geographical  section  has  sub-sections  on  Europe, 
Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  India  and  Central  Asia, 
Southeastern  Asia,  China,  and  Japan.  Upward  of  fifty  charts  and 
diagrams  illumine  the  pages  of  the  volume.  The  use  of  color  in  the 
charts  and  other  graphic  material  adds  greatly  to  their  attractive- 
ness and  interest-stimulating  quality.  Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  GERMANY 
OF  TODAY 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political   and   Social  Science. 
166  pp.    Paper.    Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

This  symposium  was  edited  by  Robert  W.  Balderston,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Richard  L.  Cary,  of  Baltimore,  while  in  Germany  as 
members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  unit,  and  con- 
sists of  contributions  by  American  and  foreign  authors — the  former 
including  Paul  D.  Cravath  and  Edward  D.  Filene  in  addition  to  the 
editors,  and  the  latter  German  government  and  trade  union  officials, 
business  men,  economists  and  social  workers.  The  greater  part  of 
the  volume  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  industrial  conditions  and 
legislation,  especially  that  bearing  on  works  councils,  and  the  larger 
measures  adopted  to  adjust  the  staple  industries  to  present  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  marketing.  The  symposium  as  a  whole  gives  a 
rounded  picture,  such  as  has  not  previously  been  available  for  Amer- 
ican readers;  a  picture  in  part  of  misery  and  despondency  but  also 


of  ordered  progress  and  statesmanship  which  makes  appear  unlikely, 
in  the  near  future,  the  success  of  disruptive  influences — provided 
only  that  even  remotely  practicable  and  tolerable  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  are  imposed  upon  the  German  people  from  the  outside. 

B.  L. 

RISING  ABOVE  THE  RUINS  OF  FRANCE 

By  Corinna  Haven  Smith  and  Caroline  R.  Hill.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    247  pp.    Price,  $3.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 

In  a  volume  purporting  to  tell  of  the  reconstruction  work  now 
proceeding  in  France,  the  authors  digress  every  few  pages  to  tell 
how  well  our  men  had  behaved,  and  how  very  popular  they  were 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  war-torn  regions.  These  points  seem 
to  weigh  on  their  minds  until  they  eclipse  the  main  theme.  The 
book  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  reconstruction,  but  is 
chiefly  based  on  personal  experiences,  sometimes  of  an  irrelevant 
nature,  and  on  hearsay  evidence.  Statistical  information  is  present- 
ed in  little  fragments  and  not  coordinated.  There  are,  however, 
three  statistical  tables  showing  the  status  of  industry;  but  these 
are  in  an  appendix  and  unrelated  to  the  text.  There  are  many 
interesting  photographs  and  the  narrative  is  pleasant  and  easy- 
flowing,  though  the  impression  left  is  rather  hazy.  The  book  has 
a  strong  propaganda  strain — propaganda  for  the  peace  treaty. 

W.  M.  Josopait. 

THE  NEEDS  OF   EUROPE— ITS    ECONOMIC    RECONSTRUC- 
TION 

Fight   the    Famine    Council,    London.      132    pp.     Paper.     Price, 
2  s.  6d.;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.85. 

Lord  Parmore,  Bishop  Gore,  Sir  W.  Beveridge,  Sir  George  Paish, 
Norman  Angell,  J.  A.  Hobson,  together  with  eminent  European 
economists,  including  Schulze-Gaevernitz  and  J.  Redlich,  in  the 
second  International  Economic  Conference,  held  at  Westminster  last 
October,  laid  bare  the  forces  making  for  the  ruin  of  not  one  country 
or  a  group  of  countries,  but  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  arrived 
considerable  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  measures  that  must 
taken    to   produce   normal    activity   on   the   part   of   all   the   people 
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For  30  Days,  Beginning  April  1,  1921,  We  Snail  Let  You 

Take  Your  Cnoice  of  Pocket  Series  at  10c  Per  Volume 

THIS  is  without  question,  our  greatest  book  offer.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  regular  price  of  25  cents  per  volume  for  the 
titles  in  the  Appeal's  Pocket  Series  is  very  inviting.  Our  special  price  for  combinations  of  50  has  more  than  surprised  lovers 
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Appeal's  Pocket  Series.  And  it  is  only  by  winning  your  friendship  that  we  will  be  able  to  issue  the  hundreds  of  good  titles  we 
have  in  mind.  We  have  some  wonderful  surprises  in  store  for  you.  But  lefs  get  back  to  this  30-day  sale.  To  begin  with,  the 
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Automatically,  at  the  close  of  this  sale,  the  price  per  volume  goes  back  to  25  cents.  This  means  that  if  you  will  act  during  April, 
1921  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  finest  books  in  the  English  language  at  only  10  cents  per  copy— and  we  pay  the  postage. 
This  announcement  is  appearing  in  a  number  of  periodicals,  so  we  expect  an  enormous  increase  in  business.  Our  best  advice  is 
to  act  at  once.  Don't  do  your  book  shopping  too  late.  We  are  organized  to  send  out  all  books  the  day  we  receive  your  order. 
Here  are  a  few  things  to  remember:  1.  You  don't  have  to  copy  the  name  of  each  book.  Merely  order  by  number.  For  instance, 
instead  of  writing  down  Gautier's  "One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights"  merely  write  down  "178."  That  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time,  and 
enable  us  to  fill  your  order  more  promptly,  as  we  handle  all  book  orders  by  number  anyway.    2.  Order  as  many  copies  as  you  can 

agor(j get  some  for  yourself  and  some  for  your  friends.     Don't  be  afraid  to  order  the  entire  list.     It's  the  greatest  book  bargain 

we  shall  ever  offer  you.     3.  Try  to  order  at  least  10  copies.    Now,  let's  go.     Here  is  the  list.     The  book  number  is  printed   before 
each  title  for  your  convenience.     Get  your  pencil  ready  and  don't  get  heart  failure. 
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We  have  a  large  stock  of  each  title  in  stock.  We  can  give  prompt  and  efficient  service.  The  Appeal's  guarantee  stands 
behind  these  books — if  you  don't  like  them  send  them  back  and  you  will  get  your  money  refunded. 

On  May  1,  1921,  the  price  goes  to  25  cents  per  volume — the  regular  advertised  price.  Act  now  and  you  will  save  money. 
Order  all  of  these  books  and  you  will  have  a  wonderful  library.  AH  books  neatly  printed  on  high-grade  book  paper,  bound 
in  heavy  cardboard.      Range  in  size  from  64  to   160  pages.      Pocket  size. 
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Forty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 


of  the 


National  Conference  of 
Social  Work 

at\ 

Milwaukee,   Jane  22-29. 

TN  JUNE  all  roads  will  lead  to  Mil- 
waukee, for  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  will  be  holding  its 
Forty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  in  the 
Auditorium  in  that  city. 

If  you  are  a  social  worker,  teacher, 
nurse,  physician,  clergyman,  or  if  you 
are  none  of  these  but  just  one  of  the 
thousands  of  American  citizens  who  are 
interested  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
human  helpfulness  in  this  big  country  of 
ours,  plan  to  go  to  Milwaukee  in  June. 

There  you  will  hear  and  meet  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  have  been  think- 
ing and  doing  in  the  whole  field  of  social 
service.  They  will  give  you  the  results 
of  their  thought  and  experience  on  a 
range  of  subjects  so  wide  as  to  cover 
practically  the  entire  field  of  social 
work. 

The  railroads  have  granted  reduced 
rates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  round  trip  fare  to  Milwaukee  will 
be  one  and  one-half  times  the  single  fare 
from  your  home. 

For  program  and  information,  write 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  25  East  Ninth  Sreet,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio. 


concerned.  In  the  main,  the  findings  of  the  conference  are  those 
indicated  by  J.  G.  Macdonald  in  his  interview  reported  in  the 
Survey  for  December  25.  Different  sessions  dealt  with  the  gen- 
eral collapse;  problems  of  coal,  transport  and  raw  material; 
emergency  measures  of  international  finance;  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  treatment  of  backward  countries;  the  need  for 
revision  of  the  peace  treaties ;  means  of  making  the  league  an 
effective  instrument  of  reconstruction.  The  council  (whose  address 
is  Premier  House,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.  C.)  is  in  im- 
mediate need  of  funds,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  dis- 
tributing its  reports  in  those  countries  where  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  prevents  the   purchase  of  foreign  literature. 

INVALID  EUROPE 

By  Alfred  Seligsberg.    Boni  &  Liveright.     159  pp.    Price,  $1.75; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

An  unpretentious  traveler's  tale,  this  little  book  bears  the  stamp 
of  sincerity  and  is  to  be  recommended  to  anyone  wishing  to  know 
how  conditions  in  Europe  impress  an  intelligent  and  observant  Amer- 
ican visitor.  Not  poverty  but  mutual  hatred  is  the  new  element  in 
social  and  national  relations  that  has  struck  Mr.  Seligsberg  the  most. 
He  visited  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  Everywhere  he 
found  the  peasantry  relatively  well  off,  the  salaried  classes  worst. 
"To  pass  from  France  into  Germany  is  like  passing  from  day  into 
night."  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  losses  suffered  by  France,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  general  depression  witnessed  across  the  border, 
where  "the  people  seemed  absolutely  exhausted  and  discouraged." 
In  Italy  the  sense  of  being  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  prevailed ; 
but  owing  to  a  freedom  of  discussion  and  general  liberalism  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  revolution. 

The  author  freely  discusses  the  political  conditions  of  the  different 
countries  and  America's  relation  to  them.  To  his  mind,  continental 
Europe  is  politically  in  so  diseased  a  condition  that  it  cannot  help 
itself;  and  if  the  European  civilization  is  to  be  saved,  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  will  have  to  join  hands  and  lead  a  move- 
ment for  peace  and  permanent  betterment.  In  this  endeavor,  Amer- 
ica's freedom  from  the  involvements  of  the  peace  treaty  seems  to  him 
particularly  fortunate.  The  book  is  well  written  and  represents  a 
promising  attitude  to  the  outstanding  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy.  B.  L. 

THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

By  Robert  Lansing.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    328  pp.    Illustrated. 
Price,  $3.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

Statesmen  -who  forget  that  men  are  at  the  base  of  the  political 
structure  meet  failure  more  than  half-way.  This  is  the  whole  moral 
of  Mr.  Lansing's  admirable  defence  of  himself,  documented  with 
his  private  notes  and  memoranda  jotted  even  as  the  event  raced 
by.  Fundamentally  it  is  a  record  of  his  own  difference  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson ;  his  opposition  to  the  president's  entering  the  Paris 
negotiations;  to  the  reckless  haste  which  characterized  the  drafting 
of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant;  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
"fourteen  points."  "Self-Determination"  he  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous phrase  loosing  all  the  ancient  separatist  passions  in 
Europe;  and  he  insisted  that  economic  stability  should  be  as  closely 
guarded  as  racial  aspiration.  The  League  of  Nations  he  not  only 
desired  but  worked  for;  found  himself  blocked  in  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  covenant  from  becoming  a  European  grand  alliance ; 
saw  his  own  ripened  judgment  disregarded  while  an  amateur  drafts- 
man strung  together  the  present  covenant.  Withal  there  is  a 
scrupulous,  even  painful,  attempt  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Wilson,  giving 
him  credit  for  great  qualities  and  ideals;  and  an  endeavor  to  sup- 
press the  bitterness  at  the  downright  discourtesy  so  continuously 
shown  to  himself. 

A  third  figure  emerges  in1  the  story:  Gen.  Tasker  Bliss.  This 
veteran  of  many  struggles  stood  with  Lansing  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  show  the  president  how  far  he  had  wandered  from  the  war  ideals 
when  he  surrendered  Shantung  to  the  imperialism  of  Japan.  One 
of  the  letters  written  on  behalf  of  the  dissenting  American  delegates 
is  republished.  Even  on  its  face  it  bears  evidence  that  it  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  letters;  these,  with  the  testimony  of  men  like 
Lansing,  form  alike  the  explanation  and  the  indictment  of  the  tragic 
negotiations  of  Versailles.  The  book  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
story  half  told;  and  an  even  stronger  conviction  that  its  author's 
part  in  international  affairs  is  by  no  means  ended. 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
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The  Sex  Factor 


Thomas  W.  Galloway  has 
produced    a    genuine    contri- 
#  _  j  w    •/•       bution    to    the    literature    of 

|/|    riUTTXCLtX    Lite    social      hygiene.       Everyone 

has  asked  himself  hundreds 
of  questions  regarding  sex.  In  a  simple  straightforward  way 
the  author  has  answered  them,  with  careful  regard  to  sound 
scientific  details. 

A  book  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  student. 

Size   izmo.,  cloth  covers,  price  $1.25   net. 
From  your  bookseller  or  direct,   on   receipt  of  price   and    10 
cents  postage   from: 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 
105   West   Fortieth   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 


Training  for  Store  Service 

By  LUCILE  EAVES,  Ph.D. 
The  Vocational  Experiences  of  Juvenile 
Employees  of  Retail  Department, 
Dry  Goods  and  Clothing  Stores  in  Boston 

This    book    will    interest    educators, 
store  employees  and  store  executives 

Price  $2.00  $2.10  Postpaid 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264   Boylston   Street  '  Boston,   Mass. 


"Banish  the   Cods  from   the  Skies  and   the  Capitalists   frtm  the  Etrth, 
and  make  the  world  safe   for  Industrial   Communism." 

COMMUNISM  and  CHR1STIAN1SM 

Analyzed  and  Contrasted  from  the  Viewpoint  of  Darwinism,  by  Bishop 
William  Montgomery  Brown,  D.  D.  The  author,  an  Episcopalian  ecclesi- 
astic, has  squarely  renounced  all  theology  and  accepted  the  Marxian  phil- 
osophy of  economic  determinism.  "Bishop  Brown  is  the  reincarnation  of 
Thomas  Paine  and  his  book  is  the  modern  Age  of  Reason."  Paper,  204 
pages,  one  copy  25  cents,  six  copies  $1.00,  postpaid.  Thirtieth  thousand 
now  ready.     Address 

THE    BRADFORD-BROWN    EDUCATIONAL   CO.,    Inc. 
146  S.  Union  Street  Gallon,  Ohio 


PROBATION 

Officers,     Judges,     Court     Workers     may     obtain     valuable     1920 
Proceedings  of  National  Probation  Association.     Reports,  Addres- 
ses, on   Probation,  Juvenile  Courts,   Delinquency.     $1.00. 
Full  membership  $2  a  year 

Address    NATIONAL    PROBATION    ASSOC. 
132   State  Street  Albany,    N.  Y. 


STEEL 


THE   SURVEY'S   special   issue   on   "Three    Shifts   in   Steel,   the   Eong 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,   their   human   consequences   and   the 
forces    for    change.     Articles    by   John   A.    Fitch,    Whiting    Williams    and 
S.   Adele    Shaw. 

25  cents  a  copy  TIip    CTTRVKY     112  East  19  St 

20  cents  by  the  hundred       Hit    OUIYVril  New  York 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,  $2.50  net 

To  Survey   subscribers,   $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list 
Written  by  Pam  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
'foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future  historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful." 


112  £.    19  Street 


THE     SURVEY 


New  York 


A  Prophet 
Among  Women 


She  was  called  the  pioneer  in  worn- 
en's  industrial  education,  a  states- 
man in  organization,  a  great  public 
financier. 

She  had  a  large  part  in  the  found- 
ing  and  development  of  Teachers' 
College  in  New  York  City.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Womens  Christian 
Associations.  She  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  in  Constan- 
tinople. 

She  organized  the  first  clubs  for 
working  girls.  She  founded  the 
Travelers'  Aid  Society.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Education  in  New  York  City. 

This  woman  was  truly  a  servant 
of  society. 

You  can  read  the  story  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Grace  Hoadley  Dodge 
in  the  May  issue  of 

The  Association  Monthly 

Published  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Womens  Christian  Associations 

600  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


$1.50  a  year,  U.  S.  A. 


Foreign,  $2.00  a  year 
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He  wouldn  t  hurt  a  fly  — 

That  used  to  he  a  compliment. 


Now  we  know  if  we  don  t  kill 
flies  they  will  kill  us. 

Now  is  the  time  to  swat  busily, 
for  a  single  April  fly  can  have 
two  billion  descendants  in 
August. 

Our  Circulars  w  M  a  n  k  1  n  d  s 
Most  Deadly  Enemy  tell 
how  to  destroy  flies  and  why 
they  should  he  destroyed.  If 
they  -will  help  you  in  your  work 
ask  our  local  representatives  for 
them,  or  write  to  the 

^Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan   Ijife   Insurance    Vuo, 

1   Madison    Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


The  Younger  Girl  in  Business  and  Industry. 
By  Gertrude  Gogin.  Woman's  Press.  90  pp. 
Paper.  Price,  $0.65;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$0.70. 

Guild  Socialism.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Frederick 
H.  Stokes  and  Co.  202  pp.  Price,  $1.60;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Romance  and  Child  Reclamation.  By  M.  A. 
Spielman.  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  Lon- 
don. 144  pp.  Price,  Ss.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.60. 

Seven  Ages  of  Childhood.  By  Ella  Lyman  Ca- 
bot. Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  321  pp.  Price, 
$2.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.95. 

The  Brimming  Cup.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  409  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

The  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life.  By  T.  W. 
Galloway.  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. 142  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.35. 

The  Closed  Shop.  By  Lamar  T.  Beman.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  197  pp.  Price,  $1.80;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.90. 

Mind  and  Work.  By  Charles  S.  Myers.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  175  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

Europe's  Morning  After.  By  Kenneth  L.  Rob- 
erts. Harper  and  Bros.  410  pp.  Price,  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

The  Offender  and  his  Relations  to  Law  and 
Society.  By  Burdette  C.  Lewis.  New  Edition. 
382  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.75. 

The  Invisible  Censor.  By  Francis  Hackett.  B. 
W.  Huebsch.  167  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  '$2.10. 

The  Press  and  Politics  in  Japan.  By  Kisabura 
Kawabe.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  190  pp. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2.10. 

Wages  and  Empire.  By  Vyvyan  Ashley.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  96  pp.  Price,  $1.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.80. 

A  Journal  to  Rosalind.  Anonymous.  B.  W. 
Huebsch.  157  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $2.10. 

The  Old  Man's  Youth.  By  William  de  Morgan. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  528  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey,   $2.20. 

Social  Workers'  Guide  to  the  Serial  Publi- 
cations of  Representative  Social  Agencies. 
Edited  by  Elsie  M.  Rushmore.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  174  pp.  Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of 
the   Survey,  $3.65. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Clarence  E. 
Miner.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  135  pp.  Paper. 
Price,   $1.50;   by  mail   of  the   Survey,   $1.60. 

The  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics.  By 
Uichi  Iwasaki.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  141 
pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

The  Psychology  of  Nursing.  By  Aileen  C.  Hig- 
gins.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  337  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;   by,  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

The  Noise  of  the  World.  By  Adriana  Spadoni. 
Boni  &  Liveright.  256  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.10. 

The  Narrow  House.  By  Evelyn  Scott.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  221  pp.  Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $2.10. 

Industrial  Ideals.  By  Victor  Gollancz.  Oxford 
University  Press.  63  pp.  Paper.  Price,  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.05. 

A  Stake  in  the  Land.  By  Peter  A.  Speek. 
Harper  &  Bros.  266  pp.  Price,  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

An  Educated  Nation.  By  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee. 
Oxford  University  Press.  80  pp.  Paper. 
Price,    $1.00;    by   mail   of   the   Survey,   $1.05. 

Revolution  and  Democracy.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  238  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;    by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $2.05. 

The  Crisis  in  Russia.  By  Arthur  Ransome. 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  201  pp.  Price,  $1.60; 
by  mail  of  the   Survey,   $1.70. 

The  Prenatal  Epoch.  [Astrology]  By  E.  H.  Bai- 
ley. David  McKay  Co.  239  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

Christ  Victorious  Over  All.  By  Joseph  S. 
Johnston.  Published  by  Author,  640  E.  43  St., 
Chicago.     233   pp.     Price,    $2.00   postpaid. 

The  Russian  Workers'  Republic.  .By  Henry  N. 
Brailsford.  Harper  and  Bros.  274  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

Negro    Migration.     By    Thomas    J.    Woofter,    Tr. 
W.   D.   Gray,   N.   Y.     195   pp.     Price,   $2.25;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 
Training   for    Librarianship.     By  J.   H.   Friedel. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    224  pp.    Illustrated.    Price, 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 
The  Town  Parson.     By  Peter  Green.     Longmans, 
Green   and   Co.     242   pp.     Price,   $2.25;   by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 
The    Instructor:    The    Man    and   the    Job.      By 
Charles    R.    Allen.     3d    edition.     Lippincott    and 
Co.     273     pp.     Price,     $1.75;     by     mail    of    the 
Survey,   $1.90. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY.   EFFICIENT,   ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
(Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
T  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Ink  j 
and  Adhesive*  ' 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inksand  adhf- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
6weet.  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient.   Y 

'     AT  DEALERS 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


jteife 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of  ioo 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


ir 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14.  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive   insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED  for  State  Industrial  School: 
An  instructor  and  a  school  teacher.  Living 
expenses  provided;  fair1  salary;  vacation, 
etc.  Apply  Donald  North,  Sockanosset 
School  for   Boys,    Howard,   R.   I. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  modern 
Jewish  Orphanage  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  con- 
ducted on  cottage  plan.  Please  state  train- 
ing, experience,  age,  etc.,  and  address  Isaac 
Adler,  1008  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  workers  wanted  for 
family  case  working  agency.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.     3795  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  matrons, 
secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Bost.n,  16  Jacksan 
Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,   11  to   1. 


STATISTICIAN  acquainted  with  social 
work,  wanted  by  a  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities.  Good  opportunity,  satisfactory 
salary.     Address  Statistician,  3801  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Local  representatives,  men 
and  women,  spare  time  work,  to  take  orders 
for  books  of  all  kinds  in  their  community; 
generous  commissions  paid.     3800  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  for  New  York  institutional 
church  with  community  program.  Must  be 
experienced  boys'  worker.  None  seeking 
temporary  position  should  apply.  3799 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Supervisor  for  fifty  boys,  age 
6  to  12.  Must  understand  playground  work 
and  take  entire  charge  with  one  assistant. 
Salary  according  to  experience.  Boys  do  the 
cleaning  of  their  own  department.  They  at- 
tend Public  School.  Hartford  Orphan  Asy- 
lum,   171    Putnam    St.,    Hartford    Conn. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chica- 
go wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training 
and  experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent, 
stating  age,  education,  training,  experience 
and  salary  expected,   1800  Selden  Street. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chica- 
go wants  a  boys'  worker.  Apply  to  Super- 
intendent, stating  age,  education,  training, 
experience  and  salary  expected,  1800  Selden 
Street. 


WANTED:  Port  representative  for  Im- 
migrant Aid  work;  Yiddish  speaking  young 
woman,  trained  social  worker.  Apply  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,   146  Henry  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  sixteen  years'  institutional 
experience  preceded  by  several  years'  teach- 
ing, desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
small  Protestant  institution,  preferably  for 
girls  or  young  children.     3790  Survey. 

WOMAN  thirty-four  years  of  age,  trained 
social  worker,  six  years'  experience  as  Ex- 
ecutive in  family  welfare,  probation  work, 
home  service,  protective  and  law  enforce- 
ment work,  community  organization,  etc., 
desires  to  make   a  change.     3796   Survey. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  now  Superintendent 
and  Clerk  of  home  for  destitute  and  delin- 
quent children  in  heart  of  large  city,  desire 
similar  positions  in  institution  in  country. 
3797  Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced  physical  director 
and  social  worker,  man,  27,  available  after 
June  15  for  position  in  church,  institutional 
or  community  work.  Successful  record  in 
promoting  plays,  pageants,  boys'  clubs, 
camps,  work  with  men  and  girls,  etc.  3802 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  position, 
with  experience  in  teaching,  child  welfare 
work,  and  in  approach.  Training  in  special 
courses  in  social  work.  Executive  ability. 
Excellent  credentials.  M.  K.  Fuller,  White- 
ville,  N.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  social  service 
wanted  by  man,  thirty-five,  experienced  in 
fields  industrial  education,  child  welfare, 
organizing  and  promoting  social  work. 
Speaks  Italian  and  Swedish.  Masters  de- 
gree Columbia.  Travelled  at  home  and 
abroad.     3803   Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  male,  twenty-nine, 
enthusiastic,  experienced  executive  in  re- 
search, family  case  work,  financial  federa- 
tion and  public  welfare  in  city  of  a  million 
population.  Modern  viewpoint  on  social  and 
economic  questions.  Available  after  June 
1st,  1921,  for  position  in  United  States  or 
abroad.    3804  Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Lutings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    meekly    inser- 
tions;    cofy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  Trend  op  Jewish  Population  in  Boston:  A 
study  to  determine  the  location  of  a  Jewish 
Communal  Building,  by  Ben  Rosen,  Vol.  1,  No. 
1',  Monographs  of  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of 
Boston,   25   Tremont   St.     Price   75   cents. 

Immigration  Literatuuf.  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League.  Box  116, 
Station    F,   New   York   City 

Crbdit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  CrediS 
Union    Assn.,     5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

The  Cost  op  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry.  By 
Ray  H.  Everett,  American  Social  Hygiene  Assn., 
105  West  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  Free.  Ask 
for  Publication   S.   322. 

Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
"Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity." Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild,  48* 
Fifth  Ave.,   New   York  City,  by  mail  3«c. 

Derate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prof. 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
"The  Nation."  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Dept.  2,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
By  mail,   55c.    (paper),   $1.10   (cloth). 

Second  Report  op  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Inquiry.  Social  Insurance  Department.  From 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  Floor  33,  Metro- 
politan Tower,  New  York  city.     $2.50. 

The  Second  Generation  op  Immigrants  in  thj 
Assimilative  Process  (Reprint  from  The 
Annals  of  The  A.  A.  of  P.  &  S.  S.  January 
1921)   by  T.   Sleszynski,  510  State   St.,  Erie,   Pa. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Layout  and  Equipment  op  Playgrounds.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price, 
25   cents. 

Pioneering  por  Play.  Community  Service,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Suggestions 
for  conducting  campaigns  for  community  recre- 
ation).    Price,   30  cents. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee s  report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19   Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom  I 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink  I 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City  I 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 1 
tire  November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey! 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking  I 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  coll 
lege  and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  whcl 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  251 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  f 
New   York. 
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SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 


FOR    RENT  „„-_ 

FURNISHED  SUMMER  HOME 

At     Essex,     N.    Y.— Lake    Champlaln 
On  breezy  hill  overlooking  lake  and  moun- 
tains;  ten  large,  comfortable  rooms:   all   im- 
drovements,     electricity,     garage;  .   excellent 
boating  and  fishing.  $600  for  season.  Address 
W.   D.   STOVVER 
123  Chestnut  St.,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  To  Let — Summer  Cottages 

Furnished-unfurnished.  Elevation  2,000 1  feet 
Mountain  top.  100  miles  from  c,ty  Air  like 
wine.    LONG—  Cragsmoor,    Ulster    Co.,    N.    Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME 
SALE  OR  LEASE 

A  beautiful  house,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  up  to 

date;    on    large    acreage    overlooking    lake, 

bathing;    boating;    garage;    also   a    six-room 

cottage,    modern.     Ask    for    details. 

Owner,  37^5  Survey. 


FOR    RENT 

Weatport   on    Lake    Champlain, 

New  York 
COTTAGE  HOUSE  for  the  Season— 7 
rooms  and  bath,  large  fireplace,  electric 
llehts,  garden  and  garage.  For  particu- 
lars address  R.  H.  STEWART,  22  Beacon 
Street,   Boston. 


FURNISHED  Country  Cottage,  four 
•ooms;  sleeping  porch,  garden,  one  hour 
rom  New  York.  Rent  $150  for  six  months. 
\.  A.  Chown,  St.  Cloud  Ave.,  W.  Orange, 
J- 


FOR  RENT,  $300.  Waterville,N.H. 

In  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountain* 
FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

>vith  six  bedrooms,  living  room,  bath,  etc 
Meals  can  be  obtained  at  Hotel  if  desired, 
virs.  MERRILL   HUNT,  So.  Lincoln,  Mass. 


CAMDEN,  MAINE. 
[7  OR    RENT,    3    FURNISHED    SUMMER 
•    homes.      One  8  bed  rooms,  3  baths,  3 

ire  places,  furnace,  laundry,  garage  with 
hauffeur's  room,  $1,200;  one  7  bed  rooms, 
>ath,  2  toilets,  $600;  one  for  5  persons,  shore 
•athing,  $200.  Wilder  W.  Perry,  Camden, 
rfaine. 


[|  -,ko 


Squirrel  Island,  Me.  l°LS^£l 

vely    furnished   cottage,    9   rooms   and   bath. 
Vpply  to  Mrs.  George  S.  Paine,  Winslow,  Me. 
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SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 

f  ORNISH  N  H  for  rent. 
K*  kj  ti  n  1  o  n,   11.   n.    Fu.rnished  housei 

9  rooms,  2  bathrooms,  sleeping  porch,  fire- 
places, garage,  icehouse,  12  acres,  high  ground, 
superb  view,  near  golf  links.  Address  Perct 
MacKayE,   Harvard   Club,   New   York   City. 

FOR  SALE      Delightful     furnished    cot- 

v  tage     overlooking     Indian 

River     at  Melbourne.     Cheap.     Must     leave. 

Address  Owner,   Box    101,    Melbourne,    Fla. 


REAL  ESTATE 


PAR1VI  3°°   acres>   more   or   'ess>   on   Pen- 
obscot Bay,   Maine.    Full  particu- 
lars  by   addressing,   Jones    Sisters,   Bedford, 
Mass. 

FARMS  °^  every  name  and  nature  in 
TAIVMO     {he   Berkshires   and   eisewhere. 

1205  acres,  good  buildings,  $9.50  per  acre. 
D.  B.  Connell  Co.,  Proctor  BIdg.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 
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FOR  THE  HOME 

PURE  extracted  buckwheat  honey  in  10- 
pound  pails.  $2.50  postpaid  in  first,  second, 
and  third  zones.  Harris  Bee  Yard,  Jeffer- 
son, Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH:    W<=   assist   in   preparing   s?e- 
»'""—■'—"  — »      •    ciaj    arrlcles,    papers,    speech- 
es,  debates.     Expert,   scholarly  service.     AuThoi'8 
Research  Bureau,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

ROOK-BINDING  Si.*^  %"^SS: 

Survey — Natl.   Geographic  Magazine   and   other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING     BOOK-BINDERY 
114   East   13th   St.  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised    during   the   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,   Supervisors, 
Case  workers.  Organisers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 

Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Give  your  Boy  a  chance 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Cemp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision    Given    Every    Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School  Wilmington,   Del. 


Camp  Swago  in  Pennsylvania 
FOR  THE  BOY 

DIRECTORS : 
J.   Jablonower,    5   West    65  th   Street, 

NEW  YORK   CITY 
D.    I.    Kaplan,    4712     13th   Avenue, 

BROOKLYN 


TOURS  AND  TRAVEL 


CIVIC  TOUR  TO  EUROF 

Devoted   to   the   interests   of   social   wo 
and  all  engaged  in  Civic  bettermeiu. 

Special    lecturers,    American     and    foreign. 
.     Party  sails  June   7,   1921. 
Address     DR.     JOHN     N  O  L  E  N, 

Suite    4,    65    Franklin    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   a   line   per   month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

ffllte  Arbitrator  endeavors  to  apply  moral  prin- 
ciples to  social  problems  of  the  day  without  re- 
gard to  popular  opinion.  $1  a  year.  Sample 
free.     P.   O.    Box   42,   Wall   St.    Sta.,   N.   Y.   C 

Setter  Stmea  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties *f  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Social  Service;  monthly  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.   19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  puk- 
lished  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    SO   Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 


OR     RENT   —    WILLOW     HILL,      Cherry 

Valley,     N.     Y.     Old-fashioned     residence, 

urnished.     Modern    conveniences,    fireplaces, 

.   lawn,   garden,   6   bedrooms.     Attract- 

ituation     near     village.       Photographs. 

\ddress   Miss   E.    B.   PBEL-ON,    Cherry   Val- 

ey.  N.  Y. 


j\dirondacks—  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Iro  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very  mod- 
ern, baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  $300  to  $1,000. 
fe.  W.   Otis. 


The  Wiscasset  Bungalows  and 
Central  Dining  Hall 

'he    comforts    of    a    home    without    the    cares    of 
lousekeeing.    H.    C.    Lockwood,    Mt.    Pocono,   Pa. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 


4-2-21 


Address 


MAX   SCHMETTERilNG,    KIN*E»,    NEW    YORK 
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For  the  Man  who  wants  the  stiffest  Job 


he  can  £et 


T1 


VHE  demand  for  Social  Workers  is  a  demand  by  in- 
telligence for  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  met  by  those 
whose  only  working  tools  are  the  methods  of  trial  and 
error  and  undisciplined  inspiration. 


The  field  ot  Social  Work  is  attractive  and  stimulating  to 
the  ablest  minds;  but  the  achievement  of  continuous,  cumu- 
lative efficiency  in  this  field  depends  on  serious  professional 
training  as  well  as  on  native  ability.  A  great  number  of 
institutions,  business  organizations  and  government  depart- 
ments are  calling  for  experts  in  Social  Work.  The  demand 
for  ability  of  this  character  comes  from  Societies  for  Case 
Work  with  Families  and  Children,  Community  Centers, 
Personnel  Departments  in  Industry,  Public  Health  Organi- 
zations and  numerous  other  sources  all  over  the  country. 

Plainly  it  is  no  longer  a  field  where  the  mere  amateur, 
however  well  intentioned  and  enthusiastic,  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  welfare   operations   conducted   on  so  large  a  scale. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
supplies  the  appropriate  training  for  such 
a  career.  In  order  to  enlist  those  best 
fitted  for  advanced  Social  Work  the  School 
offers  four  Fellowships  of  $850  each,  for 
the  school  year  1921-22,  which  will  be 
awarded  to  recent  college  graduates  includ- 
ing the  class  of  1921. 


The  award  will  be  decided  by  competitive 
examination,  with  preference  to  graduates 
not  more  than  five  years  out  of  college. 

The  examination  will  be  held  April  30  at 
the  School  or,  by  arrangement,  at  your 
own  college.  Application  must  be  made 
not  later  than  April  23.  A  form  will  be 
sent  on  request  as  per  coupon  below. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


New  York 
107  East  22 

Please 

School 
Street, 

send   me 

of  Social  Work, 
New  York. 

application  blank 

for 

your 

Fellowsh 

P 

examination. 

SOTXW 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       . 

John  Burroughs — The  Social  Unit  Solvent—  Family  Desertion — The 
British  Miners  Strike— California  Defines  Social  Work— New  York's 
Clothing  Conflict— Bread  and  Education — The  Railroad  Maze— Or- 
egon's Marriage  Law — Spurious  Banking — At  Brussels 


The  U.  S.  Steel  Report 

W.  E.  B 

Peonage  and  the  Public 
Charles  McCarthy 
The  Spirit  of  Raif  ord    . 

CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Italian  Boy  Colonies     . 

Mexican  Child  Welfare 

The  Child  in  Soviet  Russia— In  Japan 

INDUSTRY 

The  Alabama  Coal  Settlement  . 
Scrub  Women  .... 
The  Labor  Press 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Illiteracy  Entailed       .         . 
The  School  and  the  Flannel  Shirt 
Schools  and  Rural  Life 
Kindergarten  Legislation 


John  A.  Fitch 

Arthur  Gleason 

Hastings  H.  Hart 

Louis  B.  Wehle 

Orlando  F.  Lewis 


Giuseppe  Prezzolini 
Anna  Kalet 


William  L.  Chenery 
Ethel  M.  Johnson 


A  Southerner 
M.  C.  C. 
J.  K.  H. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 
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-rue  lucnlCAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS-ito "da  M.  Ca^°n  pies  ^Social  Sdrvi^e  ©apartment ,  Massa- 
E,  Tr^>„l>i  H«sSta  Boston.  Massachusetts.,  Miss  Ruth  V. 
^l^fn  «c'y  Nalr^Headflu^iers.  Amerit>an  Red  Cross.  Waah- 
^STn  C  brS^tion  to i  promote  development  of  social  work 
ISTo^iUl,  and  dSp^sa^ies.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference  of  Social  Work. 
AMER.CAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    LABOR    LKISLAT,oNfch„eB. 

pro-school  age  and  school  age. 

c^mrnunity^eadership.    Address  our  nearest  offiee- 

Tribune  Building.   New  York. 

133  W    Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

7l|  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

,MC,,r.N    COUNTRY    LIFE    ASSOCIATION— KenyonU    Butter- 
AMERICAN    couini  HY    ^,  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C 

^-^^'■A^uS'^fe^^with  annual  reports.     Emphasizes 
(ho  hu^n  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN    HO^^^^f^^SOClAr^^^^^^ 
Coopor,    fec>v  tB^l6   C^eekban  tAr mm .  ^hools,   institutions 

K^mX?^™*"  ESSES"  Some  Economics.     1211  Cath- 
edral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN   ^^^{ruS^"^™^  "  ^£S," 
^^yPetrC.elr^Deerfn°fCaif  Sectary    and    Editor.    HMU 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION -A-^al  C=e-  of  Ame^n 

^^s^^s^^^^^^ss^  rasas 

^K^cS^fceeAliilff jWMTSKV  F.  Lewis. 

gen.  sec'y.,  13&  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR iTHE i    CONTROL.    OF   CANCER^Wn* 

_„_    ANT,  SALOON    LEAGUE  OF   AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
Mr11  ^Ernest  H   cSngfon General  Manager  Department  of  ^}^r 

National  HeadSarte^Westervihe  Ohio,  Mr  Wayne  B.  Wheeler. 
Esquire.  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
~i-iii  r>  ucai  xh  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
SHi  vorv  Dr  L.  Set  Holt 7  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Dl- 
N.0n7nr  To  arouse  p™  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
•rfcouraee the sysiemat^  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
S«w^hod9  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
T^iiMsn  andd\striDute pamphlets  for  teachers  and  pubhc  health 
^kerstnl  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
•f  local  child  health  programme. 

f0Hi^urraE^t^Rr^n^Ee^n£din0^  ^^^1S» 

^,»S  •?  successful  effort  The  iiague  will  be  glad  to  consult 
w1?h^y  alenw  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
we*nWn/*ite  children's  work.  C.  C.  C^rstens,  Director,  1*0  E. 
22nd  SL,  New  York. 

rnMMllNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— IMadison  Ave.,  New 
Tori?  Organized *n  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
Implovthetr  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
e^od  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing :  the work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds  and  wfll,  if  desired?  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
c^mmunrty  interests^  determines  policies .an '  as|u^ucc°m^st|cPy0n- 
trol  of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.,  H.  S.  BraucLer,  secy. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan  pres"  Dr  J.  H.  Kellogg,  seCy.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser  exec, 
sec'v  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
■.ereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
ores -F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
eohool.    Free  illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted    by    30    Frotestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commision    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    "Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y. ; 
Agnes   H.    Campbell,   research   ass't.;    Inez   M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  — 
Headquarters,  1*6  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCI ETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Objoct — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  eollege  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  S3,  $5,  and  325;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Speaial  rates   for   students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Mow-field  Storey,  pres.;  Jamas  Weldon  Johnson, 
seo'y.,  70  Fifth  Avo.,  New  York.  To  s»curo  to  colored  Americans  tho 
common  rights  of  Amorican  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,   Si   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pros.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  SL,  New  York.  Composed  of  aon-com- 
mdrcial  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectanian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  Now  York.  To  advaaee  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. StudonL  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholio  Organizations  of  tho  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.F. 

Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw. 

A  Pace. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.   Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    McGrath; 
Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School   for  Women,    Washington,    D.    C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National   Director,   Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Dovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreationi;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."     Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas.     P. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  78  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  aad  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  'Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  SL,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29    1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— J.    Frentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction— Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health— Dr.   Riehard  Bolt,   Baltimore.  _ 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions— R.  F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family— Frances   Taussig.    New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions— Sophonisba  P.   Breckinridge. 

OTllC&fiTO 

The  Locai  Community— Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 
Mental  Hveiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New  York. 
Or^nYzaSon   oTiocial  Forces-Otto  W.  Davis.    Minneapolis 
Uniting   of   Native   and   Foreign-Born   in   America— Graco   Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cosL    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  far  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and   more   democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

-•••-*~      -J 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
180  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-supporL    Monthly  publication,  "The-  Club  Worker,"  S1.60  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261   (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Fhillips  Qrandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  techniques  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  136  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  eduoation,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
ph&3»s  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
ll  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.   Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.:  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given   to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION^For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
.  pensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala, 


THE  WOMEN'S  PEACE  SOCIETY 

ANNOUNCES   THREE   LECTURES 
BY 

MYRAN  LOUISE  GRANT 

ON 

SOME  POLITICAL  AND   ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   OF 

THE  WORLD  SITUATION 
Wed.,  April  13,  8.15  P.  M.  What  is  the  Matter  With  the 

World  Today? 
Wed.,  April  20,  8.15  P.  M.  What  Democracy  Has  Meant. 
Fri.,  April  29,  8.15  P.  M.  Economic  Obstacles  to  Peace. 

THE    THREE    LECTURES    WILL   BE 
GIVEN     AT 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  HOUSE 
61   East  34  th  Street 

ADMISSION    WILL    BE    BY    TICKET    ONLY. 

Two   Dollars  for  Three  Lectures;   75   Cents  for  Single  Lectures; 

Profits  to  be  used  for  the  Work  of  the  Women's  Peace  Society. 
Application  for  Tickets  should  be  sent  to  Women's  Peace  Society, 

525   Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


>\ 


Lectures  on  "PSYCHOANALYSIS"  RUMFORD  HALL,  50  E.  41s»SL 

Fridays,  at  3.30  p.  m. 
APR.     8— WHAT     AILS     THE     PURITAN?:     Puritanism, 

Erotic    Neurosis. 
APR.  15— HOW       ONE      WOMAN       BECAME      INSANE. 
Social,    Economic   and    family   factors    which    drive    peo- 
ple  into   a    neurotic   flight  from    reality. 
Tickets  for  Single  Lectures  $1.25  plus  war  tax. 
THE   FINE  ARTS   GUILD,   Inc.         489  Fifth  Avenue  Phone   Vanderblit  8260 


■p      ANDRE      II 

BRIDON 


Putting  the 
CRIME  WAVE 
On  Probation 

EXCELLENT  PFOPLE,  with  the  very  best 
"feelings"  have  traveled  conscientiously  up 
to  Albany  and  Lansing  and  46  other  state 
capitals  to  urg^  that  life  imprisonment  be  made 
the  punishment  for  burglary.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  say,  when  a  burglar  comes  bustling 
in  their  bedroom,  "Look  out  there.  If  you 
steal  my  watch  I'll  have  the  cop  send  you  up 
for  life." 

There  has  been  a  flare-back  to  the  old  idea  of  severe 
punishment,  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  modern  proba- 
tion systems,  a  tendency  to  rush  into  legislation  limit- 
ing the  discretion  of  a  judge  in  using  probation  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence. 

A  state  authority  on  probation  has  been  studying  police 
and  court  records.  He  would  be  the  last  to  deprecate 
crime.  But  he  finds  the  crest  of  the  crime  wave  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers  rather  than  the  police 
blotters.     And  he  advances  the  idea  of  PUTTING  THE 

Crime  Wave  on  Probation.    What  he  writes  will  be 

published  in  The  Survey — of  course. 
If  you   are  interested   in  any  aspect  of  crime,    prison 
reform,  probation,  parole,  or  any  angle  ot  human  con- 
duct you'll  want  The  Survey  regularly,  for  The  Survey 
follows-up. 

Yearly  subscription  $5.  Or,  with  a  copy  of  Punishment 
and  Reformation,  by  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  revised 
edition  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  of  The  Survey  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (retail  $2.50)  for  $6.50. 

112  East  19  Street       The  SURVEY        New  York  City 


TWO     EXTRAO  RDINARY    LECTURES     ON     SEX     HYGIENE 
by  DR.   WILLIAM  J.    ROBINSON, 

AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    SEXOLOGIST 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 

"THE  SEX    LIFE  OF  MAN"  For  Men  Only  Puberty.     Menstruation:     normal    and     abnormal. 

lion.     Birth  Control.     Questions  and  Answers. 
The  most   prevalent  sexual   disorder  among   civilized   men.    Sexual    Impotence.    Sexual  RUMFORD    HALL,    50    East   41st   Street,    near    Madison    Avenue 

Neur?sthenla.    Sterility    and     Its    causes.    Sterility    and     Marriage.     Difference    In    the  Admission  $1.00   plus   10  per  cent. 

■tensity   of   the   Sex    Instinct.     Questions   and    Answers.  Management    FINE    ARTS   GUILD.    Inc..   489    Fifth    Avenue.   Telephone   Vanderblit  8260 

The  Survey,  Vol.  XLVI,   No.  2.     Published  weekly  by  the   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  E.  19   St.,  New  York.     Price  $5.00  yearly.     Entered  as  second-class 
■latter.  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March   3,   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 

for  in   Section   1103,   Act  ef  October  3,    1917,   authorized  on   June   26,    1918. 


Editor    of    "The    Clitic    and    Guide."      Honorary    Member    of    The    British    Society    for    the 
Study   of    Sex   Psychology.     Member   of   the   International    Association    for    Serual    Research. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  14,  AT  8:30  P.  M 
"WOMAN:  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life"  For  Women  Only 

Conception,    Gestation    and    Lacta- 
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The  Crimes  of  the  "Times"! 

(Being  Instalment  No.  2  of  the  "Brass   Check  Weekly") 

For  a  year  the  New  York  "Times"  refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  "The  Brass  Check."  Hush!  .Not 
a  word!  Not  even  in  the  advertising  columns!  A  perfectly  good  check  for  $156.80  was  rejected,  together  with 
a  perfectly  good  advertisement  accepted  by  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  "Herald,"  "Globe,"  and  "Evening  Post." 

But  everybody  in  New  York  is  reading  "The  Bras  Check."  All  the  men  on  the  "Times"  staff  have  read 
it;  the  editors  cannot  go  to  a  dinner  party  without  hearing  it  discussed.  So  something  must  be  done.  A  cham- 
pion is  selected,  James  Melvin  Lee,  who  got  his  training  in  journalistic  ethics  on  the  staff  of  "Leslies,"  the 
barber-shop  weekly,  and  now  is  sanctified  by  an  academic  mantle,  director  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  of 
New  York  University.  Prof.  Lee  delivers  a  lecture  before  the  Brownsville  Labor  Forum,  entitled  "The  Fal- 
lacies of  the  Brass  Check,"  and  the  "Times,"  carefully  provided  in  advance  with  clippings  and  quotations,  displays 
everything  which  the  Professor  said  in  defense  of  the  "Times,"  in  a  two-column  article  opposite  the  editorial  page 
— "preferred  position" ! 

Was  Professor  Lee  reviewing  "The  Brass  Check"  or  was  he  reviewing  the  Brownsville  Labor  Forum?  Again 
and  again  he  would  call  for  facts — for  names,  dates  and  places — and  when  his  Brownsville  audience  could  not 
supply  them,  the  Professor  would  declare  that  he  had  answered  "The  Brass  Check."  The  "Times"  gave  pre- 
ferred position  to  these  claims;  and  in  every  single  instance  where  the  professor  clamored  for  facts,  there  were 
facts  given  in  "The  Brass  Check"  that  fitted  his  requirements,  and  in  several  instances  the  guilty  newspaper  was 
the  "Times"! 

We  wrote  the  "Times"  a  letter,  not  so  long  as  the  attack  on  the  book,  and  sent  it  by  registered  mail.  But 
of  course  we  might  as  well  have  put  the  letter  into  the  trash  basket.  When  the  Great  Madame  of  metropolitan 
journalism  puts  up  a  job,  she  does  not  let  anybody  else  put  it  down.  We  telegraphed  twice,  asking  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  decision  by  wire  collect.  Dead  silence.  We  sent  the  "Times"  another  advertisement  of  the  book,  with 
a  bank  draft  for  $200,  and  wired,  asking  their  decision  on  this.  No  answer.  However,  we  have  perfect  confi- 
dence in  their  honesty.     We  know  that  we  shall  get  the  bank  draft  back.     (Later:    We  got  it!) 

Also  we  tried  the  Professor — wishing  to  see  just  what  sort  of  journalistic  ethics  he  is  teaching  to  your  sons 
and  daughters  at  New  York  University.  We  ask  the  Professor,  will  he  publicly  demand  that  the  "Times"  print 
the  news?  We  ask,  will  he  publicly  retract  his  defense  of  the  "Times,"  if  the  "Times"  does  not  publish  the 
facts  for  which  both  the  Professor  and  the  "Times"  have  clamored?  We  ask  reply  by  wire  collect,  but  we 
get  none.  However,  we  are  going  to  smoke  out  this  Professor!  We  are  going  to  print  the  controversy  in  pam- 
phlet form — both  sides  of  it,  please  note! — and  mail  a  copy  to  every  student  in  New  York  University.  We 
are  going  to  do  this  every  year  so  long  as  the  Professor  lives  and  teaches.  Never  again  will  he  talk  about  journal- 
istic ethics  to  a  group  of  guileless  boys  and  girls  who  believe  him ! 

Meantime,  "The  Brass  Check"  has  been  concluded  serially  in  the  London  "Daily  Herald,"  and  is  about  to 
start  in  Berlin  "Vorwaerts"  and  Paris  "1'Humanite";  al  0  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Argen- 
tina. Even  when  they  travel,  the  editors  of  the  "Times"  will  be  asked  about  it!  Even  in  their  beloved  little  Bel- 
gium!. "Lumiere,"  Antwerp,  says:  "Upton  Sinclair,  the  greatest  writer  of  America,  permits  us  to  publish  some 
extracts  from  his  extraordinary  history  of  American  journalism.  ...  A  man  known  to  all  lettered  people 
of  the  world,  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  sacrifice  to  an  ideal  of  justice,  of  truth.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
consciences  of  our  society.     He  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prodigious  men  of  action  that  one  ever  sees." 

People  complain  that  it  is  hard  to  get  "The  Brass  Check"  in  the  East.  The  bookstores  do  not  love  it.  So 
we  have  decided  to  open  a  New  York  office.  Joshua  Wanhope,  who  used  to  edit  the  New  York  "Call,"  and  ran 
away  to  sea  for  his  health,  turned  up  in  San  Diego  the  other  day  on  a  collier,  and  we  offered  him  the  job.  He 
said  he  was  no  business  man,  and  sailed  away  on  his  ship.  Then  with  a  couple  of  telegrams  to  Long  Branch, 
New  Jersey,  we  stole  his  wife,  and  when  Joshua  arrives  in  the  East,  he  will  be  a  surprised  sailor — he  will  find 
Mrs.  Sallie  in  charge  of  our  New  York  office  at  No.  3  East  14th  Street.  You  will  find  her  there  also,  sur- 
rounded by  stacks  of  books,  and  you  may  have  all  you  can  carry.  Also  you  will  find  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Crimes  of  the  Times."  Will  you  help  us  circulate  it,  and  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Great  Madame?  Will  you  help 
us  persuade  her  patrons  to  read  the  facts — the  444  pages  of  facts  known  as  "The  Brass  Check"  ? 

Please  note  also  that  we  have  arranged  with  The  Economy  Book  Company,  Thirty-three  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  to  act  as  our  middle  western  agents.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  them.  You  can  save  time 
by  ordering  from  the  nearest  place. 

Please  note  also  that  we  have  two  new  editions  ready:  "King  Coal,"  a  novel  of  the  Colorado  coal  country, 
and  "The  Cry  for  Justice:  an  Anthology  of  the  Literuture  of  Social  Protest."  This  book  contains  891  pages, 
in  addition  to  thirty-two  half-tone  illustrations.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  world's  greatest  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  justice,  chosen  from  thirty  languages  and  four  thousand  years  of  history.  Jack  London  called  it 
"This  Humanist  Holy  Book" ;  Louis  Untermeyer  says,  "It  should  rank  with  the  very  noblest  work  of  all  time." 
The  price  is,  paper  bound,  $1.00  postpaid;  cloth  bound,  $1.50  postpaid.  The  prices  of  all  our  other  books,  "The 
Brass  Check,"  "100%,"  "The  Jungle,"  "The  Profits  ofReligion,"  "Debs  and  the  Poets,"  and  "King  Coal"  are: 
Single  copy,  paper  60c.  postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50;  ten  copies,  $4.50.  Single  copy,  cloth  $1.20  postpaid;  three 
copies,  $3.00;  ten  copies,  $9.00. 


Upton  Sinclair,  Pasadena,  California 
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MIXED  DRINKS 

CLOSE  upon  the  announcement  by  an  American  chemist 
that  he  has  perfected  a  simple  process  of  producing  milk 
synthetically  from  grain,  comes  the  claim  of  a  research 
worker  of  Twickenham,  England,  that  he  has  achieved  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  alcohol  from  carbon  and  other  cheap 
raw  material  on  a  commercial  scale,  permitting  sale  at  a  price 
of  £20  a  ton.  In  the  meantime,  a  New  York  brewer 
who  has  converted  his  germinating  plant  into  a  mushroom 
nursery  has  appeared  before  a  congressional  committee  claim- 
ing tariff  protection  for  his  product ;  and  the  attorney-general, 
interpreting  his  predecessor's  opinion  that  wine  and  beer  may 
be  sold  to  holders  of  medical  prescriptions,  affirms  his  belief 
that  not  saloons  but  soda  fountains  will  henceforth  be  the 
temples  of  Gambrinus.  Is  it  surprising  if  the  seeker  after 
liquid  refreshment  has  become  a  little  confused  and  no  longer 
knows  where  to  turn  ? 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 

WITH  the  death  of  John  Burroughs  the  older  tradition 
passes  from  the  field  of  nature  study  as  it  passed  with 
Howells  from  the  field  of  fiction.     Eighty-four  years 
is  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  live  in  any  country  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  nearly  an  eternity.     Burroughs  lived  his 
:  eternity  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  state  of  New  York, 
.devoting  himself  after  experiments  with  teaching,  government 
service,  and  bank  examining  to  a  study  of  his  natural  environ- 
ment and  a  participation  in  the  activity  of  it.     He  was  not  so 
I  much  a  student  of  nature  as  a  part  of  nature  and  he  saw  in 
1  the  plants  and  animals  and  seasons  which  he  loved  more  of 
the  life  of  man  than  most  of  us  see  in  the  ways  of  men  and 
i  women  which  we  too  closely  follow.     What  is  most  fortunate 
|of  all  perhaps  is  that  Burroughs,  like  Thoreau,  had  the  gift 
of  presentation.     In  his  books  we  may  live  in  the  light  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  simple  common  things  of  life  upon  which 
rest  the  uneasy  foundations  of  our  social  system,  things  which 
it  is  well  to  look  at  and  to  think  of  now  and  then  when  human 


days  seem  too  much  made  of  calendars  and  organizations  and 
not  enough  of  earth  and  air  and  water  and  the  fire  of  flesh  and 
blood.  It  is  well  that  John  Burroughs  lived  to  add  his  voice 
to  those  that  must  eventually  be  heard,  saying  that  the  earth 
and  all  it  holds  is  man's  and  the  systems  of  life  and  growth  the 
bases  of  his  social  system. 

THE  SOCIAL  UNIT  SOLVENT 

ALTHOUGH  application  was  made  last  week  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  city  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  for  the  National  Social  Unit  Organiza- 
tion, Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  executive  secretary,  states  that  the 
organization  is  solvent,  having,  in  addition  to  an  interested 
and  active  membership,  assets  for  more  than  $30,000,  which 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  satisfy  any  outstand- 
ing claims.  It  is  understood  that  this  account  is  in  the  form 
of  a  claim  against  the  New  York  City  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Community  Councils.  Although  this  bill, 
which  has  remained  unsatisfied  for  nearly  ten  months,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Community  Councils  as  a  just 
claim,  the  Social  Unit  refuses  to  name  the  organization  or  to 
comment  upon  the  situation. 

In  December,  19 19,  while  each  organization  maintain- 
ed its  own  identity,  an  affiliation  was  effected  between  the 
Social  Unit  Organization  and  Community  Councils,  and 
plans  were  made  for  a  joint  fund-raising  campaign.  The  ac- 
tual campaign  never  materialized.  With  the  expectation,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  campaign  would  be  carried  out,  the  National 
Social  Unit  practically  met  the  expenses  of  Community  Coun- 
cils, in  addition  to  paying  a  considerable  indebtedness  which 
existed  on  the  part  of  that  organization  at  the  time  the  af- 
filiation was  effected.  George  Gordon  Battle,  chairman  of 
Community  Councils,  states  that  the  matter  will  be  cleared 
up  shortly.  In  case  Community  Councils  meets  its  obligation 
to  the  Social  Unit,  not  only  will  all  claims  be  met,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  will  still  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  latter. 
The  National  Social  Unit  was  originally  formed  to  con- 
duct an  experiment  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  in 
Cincinnati,  with  a  population  of  12,000  persons.  [See  the 
Survey  for  November  15,  1919.]  It  included  the  demo- 
cratic plan  of  having  representatives  of  this  district  participate 
in  the  work.  This  embraced  the  election  of  three  councils 
from  the  district.  The  first  was  a  citizens'  council  consisting 
of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  blocks  in  the  district. 
The  second  was  an  occupational  council,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  vocational  groups.  The  third  was  a  gen- 
eral council  consisting  of  the  union  of  the  other  two.  The 
three  years'  experimental  period  was  concluded  last  year. 
It  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  an  increased  efficiency 
in  public  health  work  (amounting,  in  certain  services,  to 
from  500  to  1,200  per  cent)  ;  an  increased  economy  through 
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the  centralization  of  various  forms  of  social  activities;  an  in- 
creased neighborliness  within  the  area;  and  an  increased  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  in  the  study 
of  their  own  needs  and  the  formulation  and  control  of  their 
own  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  executives  of  the  organization  are  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a  book  setting  forth  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  unit  plan  with  special  reference  to  its  effect  on  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  attack  made  by  Mayor  Galvin  of  Cin- 
cinnati against  the  basic  theory  of  the  plan,  the  organization 
believes  that  before  attempting  another  demonstration  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  theory  of  the  social  unit  as  a 
practical,  working  hypothesis  should  be  brought  about.  The 
book  when  completed  will  contain  a  definite  plan  for  the 
future  activities  of  the  organization. 

EXTRADITION  FOR  DESERTERS 

ON  March  7,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reported  out  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  provid- 
ing for  the  extradition  from  Canada  of  men  from  the 
States  who  have  deserted  their  minor  children.  In  case  this 
treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  it  will  partly  sever  one  of  the 
most  difficult  knots  which  charitable  agencies  in  the  United 
States  have  to  unravel  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  family 
desertion. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  extradition  treaties  covering 
family  desertion,  the  situation  has  long  been  one  with  which 
welfare  organizations  have  been  practically  powerless  to  cope. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  the  statement  of  Walter  H.  Lieb- 
man,  president  of  the  National  Desertion  Bureau,  that  his 
organization  has  upward  of  six  hundred  cases  of  fathers 
who  have  abandoned  their  families  and  have  fled  across  the 
border.  In  only  a  few  of  such  cases  has  the  deserter  been 
brought  back  to  this  country  by  deportation  proceedings. 

The  treaty  has  been  pending  for  years.  The  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson  administrations 
urged  its  ratification.  There  developed  considerable  senatorial 
opposition,  however,  because  in  its  original  form  it  provided 
for  the  extradition  of  wife  deserters  as  well  as  child  abandon- 
ee. It  was  mainly  because  of  this  opposition  that  the  Senate 
committee  failed  to  take  favorable  action  until  this  time,  and 
ultimately  amended  the  treaty  so  as  to  apply  only  to  cases  in 
which  minor  children  are  involved.  Once  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  have  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities for  like  action. 

THE  BRITISH  MINERS  STRIKE 

ONCE  more  the  British  miners  have  stopped  work  and 
the  conflict  is  again  three-cornered,  the  government, 
the  miners'  union  and  the  coal  operators  being  parties 
in  interest.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  controversy  lies  in 
the  government's  decision  to  advance  the  date  of  its  with- 
drawal from  control  of  the  mines  to  March  31.  The  miners 
are  generally  opposed  to  de-control  at  any  time  because  in  the 
fuel  administration,  to  use  an  American  term,  they  saw  one 
step  toward  nationalization  of  the  mines.  The  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  influenced  in  part  at  any  rate  by  the 
need  of  reducing  public  expenditures.  [See  the  Survey  for 
April  2,  p.  11.]  The  miners,  however,  were  especially  mov- 
ed by  the  fear  that  de-control  now  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  wages.  The  end  of  government  intervention  would  be 
followed,  the  miners  foresaw,  by  local  rather  than  national 
wage  agreements.  The  division  of  their  bargaining  power 
would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  workers'  standard  of  liv- 
ing, they  argue.  The  situation  was  rendered  more  intense 
by  the  belief  of  railway  men  and  others  that  the  miners' 
strike  was  being  made  a  test  case  and  that  if  the  miners  were 
defeated  other  contests  would  soon  be  at  hand. 

Various  local  branches  of  the  railwaymen's  unions  and  of 
the  transport  workers'  expressed  sympathy  with  the  miners 


in  meetings  held  last  Sunday.  A  conference  of  the  leaders 
of  the  "triple  alliance,"  which  consists  of  the  miners,  rail- 
waymen  and  transport  workers,  was  arranged.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  the  railwaymen's  leader  and  a  spokesman  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  Parliament,  hurriedly  returned  to  London 
from  Holland.  The  "triple  alliance"  was  called  to  decide 
whether  a  general  strike  is  to  be  ordered  in  support  of  the 
miners  or  other  methods  are  to  be  used.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  coal  strike  the  railwaymen  intervened  and  obtained  a 
settlement.  Similarly  other  members  of  the  "triple  alliance," 
including  the  miners,  negotiated  a  settlement  of  the  railway 
strike.  Some  of  the  operators  are  reported,  however,  to  hold 
the  view  that  the  present  industrial  situation  offers  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  a  general  settlement  with  labor,  while 
at  the  outset  of  the  strike  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  the 
country  house  recently  acquired  for  the  use  of  prime  min- 
isters, and  the  government  took  the  position  that  the  issue 
was  one  to  be  decided  by  operators  and  unionists. 

CALIFORNIA    DEFINES   SOCIAL   WORK 

FOR  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prescribe 
the  status  of  social  work  by  legislative  enactment.    A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  California  Legislature  not 
only  defining  social  work  and  social  worker  but  also  provid- 
ing for  the  examination  and  registration  of  social  workers. 

Drastic  penalties  are  incorporated  in  the  bill  for  anyone 
who  represents  himself  a  registered  social  worker  who  has  not 
complied  with  the  requirements.  He  is,  indeed,  upon  such 
misrepresentation,  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  or  not  more  than  $100  for 
the  first  offense. 

A  bureau  of  examination  and  registration  of  social  workers 
is  to  be  maintained  by  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections.    Two  members  of  the  bureau  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  and  four  from  th« 
ranks  of  active  social  workers.     Since  at  least  one  examina 
tion  is  to  be  held  each  year  in  connection  with  the  state  Con 
ference  of  Social  Work,  official  recognition  is  given  to  thi: 
meeting.     It  is  mandatory  upon  the  bureau  to  outline  require 
ments  for  examination  and  suggested  reading  for  publicatioi 
in   newspapers  and  the  bulletin  of  the  Conference  of  Socia 
Work.     Applicants  for  examination  must  be  at  least  twenty 
one  years  of  age  and  must    present  credentials  of  good  mors 
character.     Only   persons   who   have   been    engaged    for   on 
year  in  full-time  work  or  two  consecutive  years  in  half-tim 
work  in  an  agency  whose  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  burea 
are  eligible  for.  examination.     Furthermore,  applicants  for  e: 
amination  must  furnish  proof  of  satisfactory  accomplishmei 
in  the  job. 

Councils  of  social  agencies  and  financial  federations  ha^ 
found  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  poor  work  ar 
satisfactory  work.  Such  discrimination  involves  not  sna 
judgment  but  careful  scrutiny  by  trained  investigators  w) 
are  also  students  of  the  general  field  of  social  work  and  : 
implications.  Therefore,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pt 
son  has  been  engaged  by  an  agency  whose  work  is  satisfacto 
to  the  bureau  implies  facilities  for  study  and  evaluation  of  t 
services  of  agencies.  Otherwise  the  judgments  of  the  bure 
would  be  of  doubtful  value. 

Those  applicants  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  will 
ceive  the  certificate  of  a  registered  social  worker.     Althou 
the  holding  of  such  a  certificate  is  not  necessary  to  engage 
social  work,  no  person  may  hold  himself  as  belonging  to 
registered   group   without   possessing  one.      However,   soc 
workers  presenting  satisfactory  credentials  to  the  bureau 
the  first  registration  after  the  act  goes  into  effect,  if  pass 
may  be  admitted  as  registered  social  workers. 

The  definition  of  social  work  and  social  worker  as  outli  \ 
in  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "social  work"  as  herein  used  is  declared  to  met 
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all  protective  and  preventive  work  such  as  applies  to  traveler's 
aid,  dance  hall  supervision,  social  hygiene  and  other  protective 
and  preventive  work;  all  relief  work  such  as  applies  to  relief 
organizations  or  to  medical  social  service ;  all  child-caring  work 
including  character-building  work  in  children's  institutions;  all 
correctional  work,  including  that  generally  performed  by  proba- 
tion officers,  parole  officers,  prison  workers,  workers  in  correc- 
tional schools  and  detention  homes,  and  workers  with  the  sub- 
normal or  mentally  handicapped;  all  welfare  work,  including 
that  generally  employed  by  non-commercial  employment  agents, 
personnel  managers  and  welfare  workers;  all  settlement  work, 
including  that  pertaining  to  commuhity  organization,  settlement 
club  work,  physical  training  in  settlement  work,  playground 
work  and  the  like;  field  investigation,  in  its  bearing  upon  hous- 
ing and  immigration,  or  upon  supervisoral  agences  for  welfare 
work,  or  upon  endorsement  agencies;  the  work  of  social  service 
executives;  all  welfare  work  in  educational  institutions;  all 
forms  of  social  welfare  work.  The  term  "social  worker"  as 
herein  used  is  declared  to  mean  a  person  engaged  in  social 
work,  as  that  term   is  herein   defined. 

The  drafting  of  this  bill  was  the  work  of  a  group  of  social 
workers  representing  the  various  lines  of  activity  and  the 
different  geographical  areas  of  the  state.  It  was  endorsed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  state  Conference  of  Social^  Work. 
It  raises,  of  course,  a  host  of  questions.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  social  work  and  gives  it  a  more  or  less  profes- 
sional status.  It  also  erects  a  barrier  in  the  path  of  quacks. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  board  responsible  for  making  policies 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  social  workers  themselves 
and  not  from  alien  groups,  standards  should  be  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  thought  of  the  workers  themselves. 

"R.  N."  has  become  the  accepted  trademark  of  the  regis- 
tered nurse.  Representing,  as  it  does,  a  standard  of  training 
and  a  certain  proficiency,  it  is  as  zealously  guarded  as  the  "M. 
D."  is  by  the  medical  profession.  If  this  bill  passes,  perhaps, 
"R.  S.  W."  will  become  the  nomenclature  for  the  registered 
social  worker  in  California. 
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NEWi '.YORK'S  CLOTHING  CONFLICT 

AFTER  four  months  of  struggle,  the  lines  in  the  New 
York  clothing  lockout  and  strike  are  still  tightly  drawn 
with,  however,  a  number  of  more  or  less  tangible  sug- 
gestions of  an  impending  settlement.     The  most  important  re- 
cent event  in  the  controversy  was  the  dismissal  by  Justice 
Nathan  Bijur  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  actions  brought 
lt?|  against  Sidney  Hillman  and  other  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  by  J.   Friedman   and 
'"'Company.     The  manufacturer  sought  an   injunction  against 
'^picketing,  $500,000  damages,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
^'dissolution  of  the  union.     In  the  course  of  his  decision  re- 
-fusing to  dissolve  the  union  Justice  Bijur  observed  that  the 
"suit  was  aimed  at  something  other  than  the  ordinary  ele- 
,  Jments  present  in  controversies  between  employer  and  employe; 
?i  te  it  is  designed  to  challenge  the  right  of  the  defendant  organi- 
)rt  ""zation  to  continue  to  function."     He  considered  in  detail  that 
rction  of  the  preamble  of  the  union's  constitution  which  stated 
.that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  was  "to  put  the 
^'[organized  working  class  in  actual  control  of  the  system  of 
;  s  nproduction  and  the  working  class  will  then  be  ready  to  take 
'"'possession  of  it."     These  words  were  held  to  be  "quite  inno- 
Stuous"  by  Justice  Bijur.     He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
!  ::rel'jhe  union  expressed  a  desire  to  be  in  control  of  the  system  of 
lf>roduction  rather  than  of  the  instrumentalities  of  production. 
he  suit  was  dismissed. 

Although  a  new  action  was  started  by  the  Friedman  com- 
-  oany,  the  loss  of  the  dissolution  suit  was  a  heavy  blow.     The 
:  '  original   petition  had  served   as  a  vehicle  through  which  a 
j:harge  of  extreme  radicalism  was  leveled  at  the  union.     That 
""j0 Jillegation  was  one  of  the  principal  weapons  used  against  the 
organization.     The  failure  of  the  court  to  uphold  the  con- 
:ention  accordingly  made  possible  a.  settlement  by  other  meth- 
ods.    The  economic  pressure   for  a  composition  of  the  dif- 
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Acuities  is  great.  The  spring  season  has  passed,  but  prepara- 
tions are  now  being  made  for  autumn  and  winter  clothes. 
Because  of  the  lockout,  business  which  ordinarily  came  to 
New  York  was  diverted  to  Rochester  and  to  Chicago  and  to 
other  cities  where  the  manufacturers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  have  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  New  York  manufacturers 
are  unwilling  to  lose  another  important  season's  trade,  and 
that  consequently  settlement  may  be  imminent. 

On  March  9  Mayor  Hylan  appointed  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  peace  in  the  industry. 
During  the  four  months  of  the  lockout  the  union  has  raised 
$930,000  for  the  support  of  its  members.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  sums  ever  expended  by  a  labor  organization  for  such 
a  purpose.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  stated,  contracts  have 
been  made  with  shops  employing  25,000  of  the  60,000  cloth- 
ing workers  ordinarily  engaged  in  New  York. 

BREAD  AND  EDUCATION 

HERBERT  HOOVER  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the 
thrift  of  the  Belgians  as  he  saw  it  in  action  a  few  days 
after  the  Armistice  before  the  shadow  of  the  invading 
armies  had  gone  from  the  land.  As  he  drove  into  a  Belgian 
town  he  saw  every  man  of  the  village  on  his  roof  painting  it 
the  bright  color  it  had  been  in  the  cheerful  days  of  peace,  and 
every  woman  out  with  a  pail  of  whitewash  whitening  the 
baseboards  of  the  house. 

This  same  trait  of  thrift  has  resulted  in  a  balance  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  that  is 
large  enough  to  support  permanent  educational  foundations 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  Belgium  who  lack  the 
means  to  pay  for  university  training.  This  fund  represents 
some  residue  from  the  sales  of  foodstuffs  both  outside  and  in- 
side Belgium,  largely  accrued  during  the  period  of  the  Armis- 
tice under  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which  con- 
tinued in  service  until  April,  191 9,  and  the  Comite  Na- 
tional which  was  the  associate  organization  of  the  American 
commission  and  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  Belgian  people 
under  the  direction  of  distinguished  Belgian  business  men. 

After  the  Armistice  it  was  desirable  that  the  system  of 
providing  mass  food  supplies  be  continued  until  such  time  as 
Belgium  should  have  reestablished  herself  on  a  pre-war  basis. 
In  November,  191 8,  approximately  900,000  people  received 
free  food,  while  the  balance  of  the  population,  about  7,- 
000,000  people,  were  still  able  to  find  local  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  their  rations. 

Under  the  arrangements  of  the  Comite  National  the  Bel- 
gians who  had  money  had  always  charged  themselves  a  small 
profit,  which  was  expended  in  support  of  the  totally  destitute. 
With  the  Armistice,  the  amazing  industry,  vitality  and  in- 
genuity of  the  Belgian  population  showed  itself  in  an  immedi- 
ate and  astonishingly  rapid  reduction  of  the  number  of  totally 
destitute,  so  that  not  only  was  there  an  accumulation  of  profit 
formerly  expended  for  the  destitute,  but  a  new  profit  from 
the  former  destitute,  whose  pride  prompted  them  to  begin 
paying  as  fast  as  they  secured  employment  or  were  able  to 
come  again  into  possession  of  property  over  which  they  had 
lost  control  during  the  occupation.  Further  profit  was  made 
in  liquidation  of  surplus  foodstuffs  and  equipment.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  profits  or  margins  of 
safety  were  inherently  due  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
commission,  whose  service  in  direction  and  voluntary  distri- 
bution— added  to  charitable  discounts  by  shipping,  railroad, 
insurance,  and  commercial  firms  without  profit  to  the  agencies 
employed — accounted  for  such  vast  saving  as  would  occur  if  a 
great  manufacturing  concern  suddenly  found  itself  almost 
free  from  labor  charges.  The  total  administrative  expendi- 
ture was  held  down  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  operation.  The  record  of  economy  may  be  extended 
even    further    than    this;    for,    the    changing    tides    of    war 
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require  the  diversion  of  cargoes  and  sales  of  foodstuffs  outside 
of  Belgium  to  meet  emergency  readjustment  of  purchases  or 
supplies  that  had  been  arranged  for  shipments  or  distribu- 
tion. Upon  these  transactions  entirely  outside  of  Belgium  a 
balance  of  profit  over  nine  and  one-half  million  dollars  was 
earned,  several  times  greater  than  all  overhead  expenditures. 
The  economy  of  operation  in  the  organization  has,  in  fact, 
reached  an  even  higher  test  than  this,  in  that  the  average 
prices  maintained  for  food  supplies  in  this  occupied  territory 
during  the  entire  period  of  war  were  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
less  than  the  prices  in  the  Allied  countries  during  the  same 
period. 

No  question  ever  arose  but  that  these  profits  or  margins 
were  the  property  of  the  people  of  Belgium.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  was  how  they  were  to  be  returned  to 
the  public.  The  Belgian  government  expressed  the  desire  that 
they  be  applied  in  some  manner  beneficial  to  the  public  and  to 
commemorate  the  relief  organizations  of  the  war.  A  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  Belgian  authorities  at  Brussels  at  which 
the  Premier,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ministers,  requested 
Mr.  Hoover  to  make  this  decision.  After  study  and  reflec- 
tion, Mr.  Hoover  proposed  that  the  money  be  used  for  edu- 
cation in  Belgium.  This  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Belgian  universities  were  called  into  con- 
ference. 

Ninety-five  million  francs  were  made  available  to  enable 
the  Belgian  universities  and  technical  schools  to  resume  activi- 
ties immediately.  Further  amounts  as  they  became  available 
after  final  liquidation  were  allocated  to  permanent  founda- 
tions from  which  the  income  only  would  be  expended.  This 
was  designed  to  build  a  permanent  bridge  of  fine  and  high 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  The  balance  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  amounts  to  about  100,000,000  francs, 
whose  eventual  value  cannot  be  determined  in  the  present 
condition  of  exchange. 

In  August,  1 91 9,  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  to  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment as  follows: 

During  the  last  four  years  of  association  with  the  Belgians, 
and  from  the  discussions  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Comite 
National,  with  the  members  of  the  governments,  and  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  public,  it  has  become  evident  that  no  more 
democratic  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  Belgian  people 
than  that  these  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  extension  of 
higher  education  in  Belgium.  The  war  and  the  recent  economic 
situation  have  demonstrated  the  extreme  importance  of  the  wid- 
est distribution  of  higher  education  amongst  all  classes,  espe- 
cially those  of  limited  means.  In  order  to  compass  this  end 
it  is  necesary: 

1.  To  undertake  such  measures  as  will  open  the'  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  have 
not  the  means  to  undertake  the  expenses  of  such  higher  training, 
and 

2.  To  strengthen  the  financial  resources  of  the  institutions 
themselves  not  only  so  that  they  may  render  more  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  also  that  they  may  under- 
take the  additional  burden  of  this  increased  attendance. 

To  carry  out  the  first  part  of  this  program,  two  parallel 
foundations  have  been  created,  the  Fondation  Universitaire, 
chartered  by  act  of  Parliament  in  Belgium,  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  in 
America.  Every  year  over  2,000  Belgian  boys  and  girls  will 
benefit  by  the  loans.  They  have  ten  years  in  which  to  repay 
the  Fondation  Universitaire  after  leaving  college.  Forty- 
eight  exchange  fellowships  are  available  annually,  twenty- 
four  for  American  students  in  Belgium,  twenty-four  for  Bel- 
gian students  here.  At  present  seventeen  young  men  and  five 
young  women  from  this  country  are  studying  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Brussels,  Ghent,  Louvain,  Liege,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Mons,  and  twenty-three  young  Belgian  men  and 
one  young  woman  in  eleven  of  our  universities,  Harvard, 
California,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Yale,  Stanford,  and  Massachusetts 
of  Technology.  These  students,  in  addition  to  their  academic 
work,  study  the  practice  of  the  sciences  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, as  they  find  it  in  the  American  cities  where  they  are 


and  are  invited  to  make  practical  recommendations  for  fur- 
thering those  sciences  in  Belgium. 

The  second  half  of  Mr.  Hoover's  program  has  been  met  by 
the  disbursement  of  95,000,000  francs  to  the  Belgian  univer- 
sities for  immediate  rehabilitation.  One-half  of  the  Belgian 
foundation  members  have  been  nominated  by  the  American 
foundation,  the  other  half  by  the  Belgian  universities. 

American  students  wishing  information  regarding  the  work 
of  the  foundation  should  address  Perrin  C.  Galpin,  secretary 
of  the  Fellowship  Committee,  C.  R.  B.  Educational  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  Room  1700,  42  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

THE  RAILROAD  MAZE 

THE  railroad  problem,  supposedly  settled  twelve  months 
ago  when  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act  went 
into  operation,  day  by  day  becomes  more  complicated. 
With  a  view  to  untangling  the  situation,  last  week  President 
Harding  held  a  conference  at  the  White  House  with  Chair- 
man Edgar  E.  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  with  Chairman  R.  M.  Barton  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  At  the  same  time  the  National  Association  of  Own- 
ers of  Railroad  Securities  invited  vthe  leaders  of  the  four  rail- 
road brotherhoods  to  meet  in  conference,  and  while  these  two 
seperate  efforts  were  in  progress,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
at  Chicago  was  hearing  the  appeal  of  the  Association  ot  Rail- 
way Executives,  and  in  its  own  fashion  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  active. 

The  essential  facts  in  the  situation  are  relatively  clear. 
Last  July,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Transportation 
Act,  railroad  wages  were  raised.  Congress  had  specifically 
enjoined  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  consider  the  cost  of, 
living  in  the  arbitrament  of  wages.  Later  the  Interstate  Com-' 
merce  Commission  increased  railroad  rates  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  to  enjoy  the  revenues  approved  by 
Congress  in  the  Transportation  Act.  With  the  falling  prices 
and  the  period  of  industrial  depression,  high  rates  failed  to 
produce  adequate  revenues.  The  first  "economy"  step  taken 
by  the  railroad  managers  was  to  attempt  to  abrogate  the  na- 
tional agreements  which  bind  the  railroads  and  the  transporta- 
tion unions.  Earlier  in  the  autumn  a  labor  committee  of 
the  railway  executives  had  given  its  sanction  to  these  agree- 
ments, but  following  the  campaign  of  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  C.  R.  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Atterbury  was  given  his 
place.  '  Following  that  change  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  began  to  demand  the  annulment  of  the  national 
agreements,  arguing  that  by  change  of  working  rules  $300,- 
000,000  annually  might  be  saved.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
campaign  of  the  railway  executives  was  broadened  to  include 
a  lowering  of  the  wage  rates  fixed  last  July. 

The  railroad  unions  combatted  vigorously  the  contention 
of  the  executives,  and  for  some  weeks  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  at  Chicago  has  been  considering  the  case.  Meantime, 
on  their  own  behalf,  the  union  leaders  charged  that  campaign 
of  the  executives  was  a  part  of  the  effort  of  the  scheme  of  a 
financial  coterie  to  further  the  "open  shop"  campaign.  Ex- 
tensive documents  showing  the  interconnections  of  New  York 
banking  houses  with  the  interlocking  directorates  of  leading 
railroad  lines  were  presented  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
and  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  R.  M. 
LaFollette.  These  exhibits  and  charts  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  14. 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities 
intervened.     This  body,  led  by  S.  Davies  Warfield,  is  said  to 
represent  $12,000,000,000  of  railroad  securities,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  bonds.     The  views  of  the  security  owners  have  clash-  ( 
ed  with  those  of  the  railway  executives.     The  security  own-  | 
ers  first  suggested  to  the  Senate  committee  that  a  new  variety 
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of  governmental  operation  be  tried  in  order  to  save  the  rail- 
roads in  this  emergency.  Congress  not  being  in  session,  con- 
sideration of  this  application  had  necessarily  to  be  deferred 
until  the  special  session  which  meets  early  this  month.  Fol- 
lowing that,  the  security  owners  invited  the  leaders  of  the 
four  brotherhoods  to  meet  them  in  direct  conference  on  April 
4.  Then  came  the  White  House  conference.  As  a  result 
of  the  failing  railway  revenues  and  the  high  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, the  entire  matter  of  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  may  be  brought  up  before  the  special 
session  of  Congress.  For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the 
Esch-Cummins  law  seems  to  be  an  admitted  failure,  and  a 
new  experiment  in  transportation  developing  seems  about  to 
begin. 

OREGON'S  MARRIAGE  LAW 

ALTHOUGH  Oregon  for  some  years  has  had  in  opera- 
tion a  law  for  the  sterilization  of  the  unfit,  the  state 
legislature  has  recently  taken  another  exceptional  step 
in  this  direction.  Largely  through  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
Dr.  Owens-Adair,  a  woman  physician  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  the  state  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  an  exami- 
nation into  the  health  and  mental  fitness  of  all  applicants  for 
marriage  licenses.  Further,  a  license  will  not  be  issued  to 
the  physically  and  mentally  .subnormal  until  one  or  both  of 
the  applicants  have  been  rendered  sterile.  The  act  now  goes 
to  the  voters  of  the  state  either  for  their  rejection  or  endorse- 
ment at  the  next  general  election. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  act  strikes  deeper  than  at  requiring 
such  a  mental  and  physical  examination.  The  certificate  of 
the  examining  physician  shall  not  only  contain  a  statement  as 
to  the  mental  qualifications  of  the  applicants  for  a  marriage 
license  but  shall  also  show  the  educational  qualifications  of  the 
physician  himself.  Further,  provision  is  made  for  an  appeal 
from  the  findings  of  the  examining  physician  to  those  of  three 
competent  physicians  selected  by  the  court. 

Dr.  Owens-Adair,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  in  a  letter  to 
members  of  the  legislature  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  practice 
of  birth  control : 

Every  husband  and  wife  [she  states]  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  deciding  the  number  of  children  that  should  come  into 
their  home.  Such  children  are  love  children  and  will  bring 
blessings  with  them.  A  child  well  born  will  be  an  asset  of 
great  worth  to  his  country,  the  other  a  curse.  When  the  call 
to  arms  came,  your  sons  and  the  sons  of  other  normal  men 
rushed  to  its  call  and  passed  the  test;  the  subnormal  failed. 
The  "boobs,"  as  the  soldiers  dubbed  them,  were  allowed  to 
go  home  and  propagate  their  kind.  The  unfit  should  not  be 
allowed  to  propagate. 

SPURIOUS  BANKING 

THE  exploitation  of  aliens  by  business  concerns,  often  of 
their  own  nationality,  is  an  old  evil  which  various  legis- 
lative endeavors  have  attempted  to  eliminate,  but  have 
not  quite  succeeded  in  removing.  With  the  rival  of  immigra- 
tion, limited  as  it  practically  is  to  friends  and  relatives  of  aliens 
already  in  this  country,  foreign  money  transactions,  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  steamship  and  railroad  passage 
and  other  expenses,  have  assumed  a  considerable  volume. 
1  he  transmission  of  money  to  foreign  countries  for  purposes 
of  relief,  in  spite  of  the  facility  of  food  drafts  available  for 
some  of  them,  also  has  remained  a  flourishing  business.  In- 
vestigations made  in  recent  months  by  the  New  York  World 
have  shown  that  crooks,  operating  in  the  guise  of  steamship 
and  express  agents,  take  advantage  of  this  movement  to  swin- 
dle their  clients  in  the  matter  of  exchange  rates  and  excessive 
fees;  and  in  some  cases  employ  for  their  own  uses  moneys 
entrusted  to  them  for  transmission  to  Europe.  These  agents 
are  not  employed  by  responsible  transportation  companies,  but 
trade  on  their  own  account,  collecting  what  they  can  and 
paying  out,   when   they  must — which  is  often   after  use  of 


WHO  SHALL  BE  MAYOR? 

TN  view  of  the  important  -primary  municipal  election 
■*•  campaigns  about  to  start  throughout  the  United  Slates, 
the  following  felicitous  definition  of  a  mayor's  qualifications 
by  the  Pittsburgh  I  oters'  League  •will  be  of  interest: 

What  manner  of  man  should  be  selected  as  candidate  for 
mayor  ? 

First — He  must  be  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 

Second — He  must  be  a  man  of  ability,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  municipal  conditions  of  the  city,  and  if  possible  be 
familiar  with  all  its  departments. 

Third — He  must  be  a  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  be 
swerved  from  the  right  by  fear  of  loss  of  popularity  or  of 
chances  for  political  preferment. 

Fourth — He  must  be  a  man  of  vision,  yet  practical  withal, 
who  can  see  that  a  city  is  something  more  than  brick  and 
stone  and  streets,  but  is  composed  of  human  beings  who 
have  the  right  to  demand  in  their  place  of  residence  not  only 
physical  cleanliness,  but  moral  cleanliness — not  only  a  mart 
in  which  to  sell  their  services,  but  a  playground  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  where  education,  recreation  and  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them  are  always  of 
first  importance. 

You  cannot  expect  a  dyed-in-the-wool  partisan  political 
follower,  if  elected  mayor  by  a  partisan  factional  political 
machine,  to  be  anything  but  a  dyed-in-the-wool  partisan 
political  follower.  The  city  needs  now,  as  never  before,  a 
non-partisan  candidate,  a  candidate  whom  the  people  can 
elect  as  the  representative  of  all  the  interests  of  the  city, 
both  great  and  small. 


funds  entrusted  to  them  for  many  weeks — the  actual  charges 
for  tickets  and  services  rendered,  minus  such  commission  as 
is  customary.  Neither  state  nor  federal  law  affords  protec- 
tion against  their  nefarious  operations. 

Salvatore  Cotillo  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  New 
York  a  bill  (No.  561)  to  amend  the  general  corporation  law 
in  such  a  way  as  to  force  all  associations  and  corporations  en- 
gaging in  banking  business,  except  telegraph  companies,  to 
register  under  and  become  subject  to  the  banking  laws  of  the 
state.  It  is  an  amendment  to  a  law  adopted  in  1909  which 
exempts  from  such  subjection  express  companies  that  have 
contracts  with  railroad  and  transatlantic  steamship  companies. 
These  companies  oppose  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  the  transmission  of  money. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them,  if  they  want  to  continue 
that  branch  of  their  business,  from  registering  as  banks.  Wil- 
liam H.  Matthews,  director  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Welfare  in  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  warmly  commending  this  bill, 
writes : 

My  own  experience  in  the  social  welfare  field  leads  me  to 
believe  that  Senator  Cotillo  is  proposing  a  piece  of  much  needed 
legislation.  I  have  looked  over  much  of  the  data  which  he  has 
gathered  in  regard  to  these  agencies,  data  which  to  me  plainly 
show  the  need  of  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill. 

The  exemption  granted  in  the  law  of  1909,  it  is  recalled 
in  New  York  city,  was  the  result  of  agitation  on  behalf  of 
the  express  companies;  it  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  law. 

AT  BRUSSELS 

ANOTHER  magnificent  gift  to  promote  health  educa- 
tion in  Europe  has  been  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Found- 
ation which  announces  a  contribution  of  43,000,000 
francs  toward  a  budget  of  100,000,000  francs  required  to 
rehouse  and  endow  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Brussels,  to  establish  in  connection  with  it  a  training  school 
for  nurses  in  memory  of  Edith  Cavell  and  Madame  Depage, 
late  head  of  the  nursing  division  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross, 
and  to  rebuild  the  municipal  hospital  of  St.  Pierre  to  serve 
as  a  center  of  teaching  in  connection  wiith  the  medical  school. 
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The  U.  S.  Steel  Report 

THE  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  recently  made  public  covering 
J1920  contains  figures  that  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  make 
changes  in  labor  policy.  Its  earnings  for  the  year  were  over 
$185,000,000.  After  meeting  interest  on  bonds,  providing 
for  depreciation  and  sinking  funds,  paying  regular  dividends 
on  common  and  preferred  stock,  and  meeting  sundry  fixed 
charges,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  $59,000,000. 

The  impressiveness  of  this  showing  is  increased  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account.  The  year  began 
with  the  steel  strike  still  on,  and  ended  in  a  period  of  general 
curtailment  of  operations.  Despite  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, earnings  were  greater  by  nearly  thirty-three  million 
dollars  than  they  were  in  191 9,  and  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  of  the  Corporation's  history  excepting  the  three  war  years 
of  1 91 6,  191 7,  and  191 8.  Even  in  the  last  quarter  of  1920, 
when  mills  were  in  general  closing  down  or  going  on  part 
time,  Steel  Corporation  earnings  were  greater  than  they  were 
in  the  first  and  second  quarters  and  greater  than  they  were  in 
any  quarter  of  1919. 

These  facts  may  well  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  eight-hour  shifts  in  Steel  Corporation 
mills.  The  report  shows  that  in  1920  the  Corporation  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  on  the  average,  200,991  men.  Fig- 
ures recently  secured  by  the  Survey  from  Steel  Corporation 
officials  indicate  that  about  40  per  cent  of  these  employes  were 
two-shift  workers,  averaging  twelve  hours  a  day.  Accord- 
ingly, about  80,396  men  worked  on  this  schedule  in  1920. 

The  average  income  of  all  Steel  Corporation  employes,  ac- 
cording to  Corporation  figures,  in  1920  was  $2,175.  If  we 
apply  this  to  the  twelve-hour  men,  we  may  assume  that  they 
received  altogether  in  1920,  $174,861,300.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  much  larger  this  wage  bill  would  have 
been  if  three  shifts  had  been  employed  in  1920  instead  of  two. 

The  experience  of  the  independent  steel  mills  shows  that 
a  third  shift  can  be  introduced  without  increasing  the  force  by 
50  per  cent.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume — as  does  Horace 
B.  Drury  in  his  recent  study  of  the  eight-hour  plants — that  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent  in  the  force  would  be  sufficient. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  if  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion had  introduced  the  three-shift  system  in  1920  by  increas- 
ing its  force  in  the  departments  affected  by  35  per  cent,  and 
had  paid  each  man  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  he  formerly 
had  received  for  twelve,  the  addition  to  the  payroll  would  be 
something  over  $61,000,000.  This  statement  is  made  with- 
out taking  into  account  a  probable  increase  in  efficiency  that 
would  cut  down  the  cost  very  materially.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  money  which  went  to  surplus  in  1920  was  just  about 
$2,000,000  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  this  bill. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that  the  steel  workers 
would  be  willing  to  accept  some  reduction  in  daily  earnings  in 
return  for  the  eight-hour  day.  If  the  three-shift  system  had 
been  adopted  in  1920,  and  the  rate  per  hour  increased  25  per 
cent  each  man  would  have  suffered  a  loss  of  16  Yj,  per  cent  in 
his  daily  earnings  and  the  total  increased  cost  to  the  Corpora- 
tion would  have  been  $21,800,000,  a  bill  which  could  have 
been  met  by  the  Corporation  and  $37,000,000  left  in  the  sur- 
plus. The  eight-hour  system  could  have  been  adopted  then  in 
1920,  had  the  Corporation  willed  it,  with  scarcely  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  daily  earnings  of  the  men  affected. 

In  considering  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to  make  such 
a  change,  the  total  undivided  surplus  of  $522,000,000  should 
be  considered.  It  is  probable  that  if  an  eight-hour  day  were 
adopted  it  would  bring  increased  efficiency  such  as  to  cut 
down,  if  not  altogether  to  wipe  out  these  figures  of  potential 
cost.  Whatever  practical  objections  there  may  be  to  intro- 
ducing in  the  year  1921  the  three-shift  system,  these  obstacles 
are  not  financial.  John  A.  Fitch. 


W.  E.  B. 


f    ■    ^RADE 

York 


unionists,  teachers  and  students  met  in  New 
Ej  York  on  April  2  and  3  to  form  a  Workers'  Edu- 
'  cational  Bureau  of  America,  a  W.  E.  B.,  as  Britain 
has  a  W.  E.  A.  (Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion). Twelve  labor  officials,  34  trade  unionists  and  other 
workers,  20  students,  52  teachers,  and  many  other  persons 
interested  in  workers'  education  attended,  making  a  group  of 
over  two  hundred.  This  first  gathering  brought  together 
135  from  New  York,  30  from  Pennsylvania,  15  from  Mas- 
sachusets,  and  6  scattered,  so  the  organization  of  the  group 
into  an  educational  bureau  is  at  first  regional,  with  the  hope 
that  it  shall  grow  into  a  nationally  representative  movement. 

The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information ;  an  organization  for  publicity ;  a  register  of  teach- 
ers; a  laboratory  on  text-books  and  other  classroom  materials, 
on  syllabi  of  courses  and  on  methods  of  pedagogy;  an  agency 
for  the  collection  and  coordination  of  statistics. 

What  was  accomplished  by  the  conference  was  the  tying 
in  of  workers'  education  a  little  closer  to  the  American  labor 
movement.  The  clothing  industry  has  conducted  successful 
experiments  for  years.  But  this  conference  was  unusual  in  the 
presence  also  of  machinists,  bricklayers,  coal  teamsters,  street 
railwaymen,  miners.  This  achievement  has  been  due  to  the 
interest  of  such  men  as  James  Maurer,  John  Brophy  and  Wil- 
liam Kehoe.  The  focussing  of  this  interest  into  a  policy-mak- 
ing conference,  with  an  effective  program,  is  the  devoted  work 
of  Fannia  Cohn,  and  of  Abraham  Epstein,  who  as  secretary  to 
the  labor  education  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor,  has  established  classes  in  industrial  communities. 

What  was  revealed  by  the  conference  was  an  unformed  but 
eager  group,  ready  for  the  next  step.  The  need  is  for  in- 
formation on  how  to  form  groups,  what  to  teach,  how  to 
teach,  and  for  ideas  on  what  workers'  education  is,  its  object, 
its  method.  Most  of  the  fundamental  questions  went  un- 
answered. There  are  almost  no  adequate  text-books,  few 
teachers,  no  discussion  of  the  idea,  no  outstanding  figure  in  the 
labor  or  educational  group  devoting  his  life  to  making  this 
one  thing  prevail.  Instead,  we  have  tired,  busy  people,  serv- 
ing on  many  committees,  active  in  a  dozen  causes.  As  a 
teacher  in  Pennsylvania  labor  work  states:  "The  greatest 
need  of  the  movement  is  for  devoted  and  enthusiastic  propa- 
gandists of  the  idea  of  workers'  education." 

Mr.  Epstein,  in  his  report  to  the  conference,  gathered  for 
sthe  first  time  a  detailed  comprehensive  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican experiments  in  labor  education.  His  full  report  is  essen- 
tial for  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  His  survey  covers 
twenty-three  workers'  educational  enterprises  carried  on  in 
twenty-two  cities.  Most  of  these  have  sprung  up  in  the  last 
two  years.  Previous  to  191 8,  only  three  of  these  experiments 
were  in  existence.  In  191 9  three  new  schools  were  organized, 
in  1920,  thirteen.  These  were  organized  by  central  labor 
unions,  local  unions,  international  unions,  state  federations, 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Sixteen  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  trade  unions.  Fifteen  give  no  remuneration 
to  their  organizer  or  educational  director.  "In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  movement  depends  largely  on  the  few  individuals 
who  keep  it  alive." 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  twenty-three  enterprises  (this 
survey  omits  the  Rand  School  and  the  United  Labor  Educa- 
tion Committee)  amounts  to  4,670.  Outside  of  the  radical 
and  Jewish  organizations  it  is  mostly  the  older  men  who  at- 
tend. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  women  workers  show  lit- 
tle interest.  The  cause  of  the  faint  response  in  America  to 
workers'  education  is  assigned  by  nineteen  experiments  to 
"apathy"  on  the  part  of  workers  and  unions. 

The  success  of  the  tentative  bureau  rests  with  the  executive 
committee.  James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  is  chairman,  and  Spencer  Miller, 
Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  secretary.    Arthur  Gleason 
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Peonage  and  the  Public 

THE  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  eleven  Negroes 
killed  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  at  the  farm  of 
a  planter  by  whom  they  had  been  held  in  duress, 
has  shocked  the  public  into  realizing  that  sinister 
forms  of  peonage  persist  in  the  United  States.  A  Negro 
overseer  has  confessed  to  some  of  the  murders  but  charges 
that  they  were  done  under  orders  and  threats  from  his  white 
employer.  The  murders  themselves  might  easily  have  been 
the  acts  of  perverts.  The  more  serious  thing  is  the  condi- 
tion of  servitude  which  the  incidents  reveal. 

The  public  has  long  been  baffled  by  the  lack  of  compre- 
hensive information  as  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  prac- 
tices which  have  come  to  be  known  as  peonage.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  information  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  present  time 
when  feeling  runs  high,  through  local  agencies  or  private 
inquiry,  because  the  dangers  to  witnesses  are  too  evident. 
Furthermore,  in  a  letter  written  this  last  week,  Governor 
Dorsey  of  Georgia  brings  out  the  difficulties  with  which  state 
officials  in  the  South  must  contend.     He  writes: 

I  assure  you  that  all  true  Georgians  deplore  the  awful  trag- 
edies recently  brought  to  light,  and  I  am  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  put  the  wheels  of  justice  in  motion  and  hope  to  bring 
about  the  conriction  of  the  guilty  parties.  The  governor,  as 
you  know,  has  no  jurisdiction.  All  he  can  do  is  to  try  to  bolster 
up  the  officials  elected  by  the  people. 

As  violations  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  made  specific 
and  operative  by  federal  statute  of  March  2,  1867  (in  the 
Revised  United  States  Statutes,  paragraphs  1990  and  5526) 
by  which  peonage,  defined,  was  abolished  forever  within  any 
state  of  the  union  or  in  any  territory,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigates  alleged  cases  of  peonage.  Al- 
ready the  federal  Grand  Jury  has  started  a  far-reaching  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  violations.  But  the  need  is  to  go  beyond 
individual  cases  to  what  lies  back  of  them. 

A  comprehensive  congressional  inquiry  into  peonage  as  a 
violation  of  federal  law  would  furnish  a  basis  on  which  the 
public  could  act  with  intelligence.  Such  an  investigation  by 
a  Republican  Congress  immediately  after  a  great  Republican 
victory  would  of  course  meet  with  opposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters in  the  South.  Only  a  committee  which  by  its  adequate 
representation  of  Southerners  and  Democrats  would  carry 
conviction  of  its  fairness,  could  serve  in  this  serious  juncture. 
During  the  past  five  years,  by  request  of  governors  and 
other  officials,  I  have  made  studies  of  social  work  and  progress 
in  the  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  which  brought 
me  into  personal  contact  with  governors,  public  officials, 
superintendents  of  institutions,  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
and  educators.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
social  conditions  and   progress  of  the  Negro  race. 

There  were  rumors  and  occasional  specific  statements 
as  to  the  existence  of  peonage  in  certain  districts  of  the 
teuth ;  but  very  little  concrete  information  was  available. 
The  Negroes  who  chiefly  suffer  this  form  of  coercion  are 
usually  timid  and  ignorant.  They  do  not  know  their  rights 
and  could  not  assert  them  if  they  did  know  them.  The 
public  officers  in  the  remote  districts,  far  from  railroads 
and  towns,  where  such  conditions  exist,  are  apt  to  be  men  of 
limited  intelligence.  Peonage  rests  on  terrorism,  and  those 
who  practice  it  terrorize  neighbors  and  public  officers  as 
well  as  their  victims. 

A  peon  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary  as  "a  spe- 
cies of  serf  compelled  to  work  for  his  creditor  until  his 
debts  are  paid."  A  form  of  peonage  may  exist  under 
nominal  legal  sanction,  under  laws  which  require  discharged 
prisoners  to  work  out  a  fine  after  their  release,  or,  as  in 
Texas,  under  a  parole  law  whereby  the  discharged  prisoner 
is  placed  in  charge  of  his  employer,  at  a  nominal  wage,  for 
a  term  of  years  which  may  be  long  extended.     Or  a  type 


of  peonage  may  exist  under  a  farming  contract  whereby  the 
tenant  is  continuously  in  debt  to  his  landlord  for  seed,  sup- 
plies, and  cash  advances,  and  is  held  by  threats  and  ter- 
rorism in  a  kind  of  servitude.  Numerous  cases  of  trouble 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  lynching  or  mob  violence  have  been  con- 
nected with  alleged  peonage  of  this  latter  sort.  While 
there  is  comparatively  little  evidence  in  the  form  of  judi- 
cial findings,  grand  jury  reports,  or  legislative  investiga- 
tions, it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  kind  of 
oppression  has  not  infrequently  occurred. 

In  the  state  of  Texas  there  exists  by  legal  sanction  a  con- 
dition which  amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  as  peon- 
age. Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  legislature  enacted  an  in- 
determinate sentence  law,  intended,  presumably,  to  encour- 
age reformation  by  enabling  prisoners  to  shorten  their  sen- 
tence and  obtain  a  final  discharge  after  a  suitable  demon- 
stration of  their  right  purpose  during  a  period  of  parole. 
Texas  has  a  Board  of  Pardon  Advisors,  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernor to  decide  upon  applications  for  pardons  and  paroles. 
This  board  submitted  a  report  in  January,  19 19,  in  which 
they'  said : 

The  real  object  of  the  parol  is  to  give  worthy  men  ...  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  realization  of  their  re- 
turn to  society  ...  by  restoring  him  to  liberty  in  charge  of 
some  competent  and  reliable  person,  who  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  his  welfare,  counsel  and  advise  him,  see  that  he  is 
encouraged  in  industry,  given  employment  and  good  associa- 
tion. .  .  . 

It  has  been  our  observation,  and  we  have  had  much  practical 
evidence,  .  .  .  that  the  principal  motive  that  has  impelled  an 
application  for  the  parole  of  convicts  .  .  .  [from  individual  em- 
ployers to  whom  they  were  to  be  paroled]  has  been  to  obtain 
able-bodied  men  who  are  capable  of  rendering  good  service, 
either  as  a  farm  laborer  or  as  a  mechanic,  at  comparatively 
speaking,  a  low  compensation.  The  longer  the  term  the  convict 
has  to  serve  the  more  desirable  he  is  to  the  applicant  for 
parole.  We  have  had  frequent  letters  from  men  under  parole 
stating  that  they  are  overworked  and  asking,  in  some  cases, 
that  they  be  returned  to  the  penitentiary,  if  they  cannot  be 
paroled  to  some  one  else,  or  granted  a  pardon.  Some  claim 
that  they  are  not  paid  for  their  services  as  agreed  upon,  others 
that  they  are  not  given  sufficient  food.  How  much  truth  may 
be  in  these  complaints  we  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
determine.  .  .  .  Without  a  very  close  and  careful  surveillance 
of  the  men  who  are  paroled,  their  condition  may  become  one 
that  would  almost  amount  to  slavery. 

Apparently  the  paroled  prisoner  had  no  remedy,  because 
if  he  left  his  employer  he  would  doubtless  become  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  liable  to  incur  an  additional  prison  term  as 
an  escaped  convict. 

The  question  of  peonage  is  of  course  only  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  race  relationship.  A  wide-spread  feeling 
is  manifested  among  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  white 
citizens  whom  I  have  met  in  the  South  that  the  Negro  has 
not  been  receiving  full  justice  in  this  and  other  respects, 
and  that  the  white  race,  holding  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment and  the  power  of  public  sentiment,  owed  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  black  neighbors  to  take  active  steps  for 
a  change  in  these  conditions.  Governor  Brough  of  Arkan- 
sas said  in  a  public  statement: 

None  but  the  most  prejudiced  Negro  hater  .  .  .  would  con- 
trovert the  proposition  that  in  the  administration  quasi  public 
utilities  and  courts  of  justice  the  Negro  is  entitled  to  the  fair 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

For  the  past  eight  years  these  matters  have  been  freely 
discussed  and  published  in  the  annual  proceedings  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress.  In  1919  an  Address  to  the 
Nation  protesting  against  mob  violence  and  lynching  was 
published  over  100  signatures  including  those  of  some  of 
the  foremost  public  officials,  educators,  ministers  and  law- 
yers of  the  South.  White  citizens  of  Atlanta,  Memphis, 
Norfolk,  Nashville  and  other  southern  cities  are  meeting 
their  colored  citizens  to  insure  a  square  deal,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  races  are  cooperating  actively  to  that 
end.     These  and  a  multitude  of  other  Southerners  who  hold 
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like  principles  can  be  relied  upon  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  peonage  wherever  found  and  to  join  in  efficient  meas- 
ures for  its  suppression.  In  my  judgment  the  remedy  for 
this  evil,  together  with  mob  violence  and  other  forms  of  in- 
justice to  the  Negro,  is  to  be  found  in  this  united  action  of 
right-minded  white  men,  cooperating  with  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  Negroes.  It  will  require  courage  and  con- 
tinuous action ;  but  the  courage  and  persistence  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  South  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago. 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 

Charles  McCarthy 

THE  clear  flame  of  Charles  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin 
has  burned  itself  out.  His  rugged  constitution,  al- 
ways recklessly  bestowed,  has  finally,  at  forty-eight, 
beaten  itself  to  pieces  in  that  endless  task  of  trying 
to  fit  government  justly  to  human  life.  With  his  vigorous 
magnetism,  his  intellectual  equipment,  his  creative  imagina- 
tion, his  unique  contribution  to  American  political  develop- 
ment, and  his  broad  appeal,  he  embodied  potentialities  for  a 
future  leadership  with  many  aspects  of  greatness. 

To  suggest,  merely,  the  range  of  McCarthy's  activities  and 
influence:  When  the  Blankenburg  reform  administration 
was  elected  in  Philadelphia,  the  mayor  and  a  group  of  his 
officials  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Library  at  Madison,  Wis.,  which  McCarthy  had  in  1901 
conceived  and  created,  to  meet  McCarthy  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  material  he  had  collected  on  city  govern- 
ment technique.  President  Roosevelt  frequently  called  him 
into  consultation  on  economic  problems.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  national  conventions,  both  as  an  organizer  and  as  a 
fighter  for  progressive  platform  planks.  The  calls  upon  him 
from  coast  to  coast  were  continual.  Throughout  his  career  he 
trained  and  inspired  young  men  and  women  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  other  states.  He  originated  a  university  extension 
system  which  projected  the  service  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin throughout  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state.  He  drafted 
laws  dealing  with  education,  direct  primaries,  agriculture, 
railroads,  pure-food  control,  public  health,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  with  many  other  social-economic  problems  for 
Wisconsin  and  for  a  number  of  other  states.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  a  leading  formulator  and  a  principal  figure  in 
the  advocacy  of  "the  Wisconsin  idea"  in  government  regula- 
tion which  furnished  standards  for  much  of  our  federal  and 
state  regulatory  systems. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  he  advanced  scientific  legislation 
and  effective  administration  in  America  by  many  years.  He 
planned  and  led  the  first  effective  steps  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  looking  toward  collective  action  and  coopera- 
tive purchasing  and  marketing.  He  was  personally  intimate 
with  the  foremost  workers  for  Irish  rural  cooperation,  and 
his  career  was  in  1915  the  subject  of  an  essay,  by  his  close 
friend,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  the  spring  of  191 7,  when  he  was  beginning  his  war  service 
in  connection  with  the  draft  laws,  with  food  production  and 
labor,  he  declined  an  offer  at  a  high  salary  to  serve  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  agricultural  advisor.  He  was  in  continual 
active  touch  with  many  foreign  statesmen,  and  knew  the 
fundamental,  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions,  and  the 
legislative  and  administrative  movements  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

But  although  McCarthy's  work  in  research  and  formula- 
tion made  him  nationally  and  internationally  known,  it  was 
in  Wisconsin,  through  his  long  years  of  struggle  for  sound 
laws  and  effective  administration,  that  he  did  his  real  life- 
work  and  left  his  chief  monument  in  institutions  and  in  intel- 
lectual influence.  Also  in  a  multitudinous  affection;  for, 
though  a  hard  hitter,  he  had  the  Gaelic  humor  and  charm  at 
their  best,  and  the  peculiar  capacity  of  being  at  once  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  all  classes  of  life.     His  parents  were  Irish 


immigrants  who  first  met  as  operatives  in  a  Boston  factory 
and  moved  to  Brockton  where  McCarthy  was  born.  In  his 
early  boyhood  he  lived  through  a  strike,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  family  home  was  mortgaged  to  help  the  strikers. 
His  schooling  was  interrupted  by  a  run-away  trip  to  sea,  and 
a  period  as  stage  carpenter  in  a  Bowery  theater.  Nineteen 
found  him  painting  scenery  in  a  theater  in  Providence,  where 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  enter  Brown  University.  Here 
he  specialized  in  history,  but  is  perhaps  best  remembered 
through  a  football  career  which  at  the  weight  of  only  128 
pounds  twice  won  him  a  place  on  the  "all-American"  team. 
There  followed  sometime  later  a  period  of  research  work 
in  history  and  economics  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  supported  himself  by  coaching  the  football  team. 
Thence  he  went  in  1899  for  his  Ph.D.  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  attracted  by  its  progressive  political  tendencies. 
Here  he  again  coached  football — a  service  with  which  he  al- 
ways maintained  some  connection,  thus  building  up  in  many 
successive  college  generations  an  immense  acquaintance  and 
the  firm  friendship  of  thousands  of  men  later  influential  in 
the  life  of  the  state.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  a 
compelling  sincerity,  a  dramatic  oratorical  power  deeply 
touched  with  the  poetic,  a  contagious  humor,  a  shrewd  poli- 
tical insight,  and  a  rare  capacity  for  tolerance  and  impersonal 
patience,  enabled  this  inwardly  fierce  zealot  for  justice  to 
secure  results  through  political  action  with  a  singular  effec- 
tiveness. 

These  qualities  in  McCarthy  were  apt  to  produce  situa- 
tions with  a  flavor  all  their  own.  For  instance,  in  191 5,  the 
state  administration,  which  commanded  a  strong  majority  in 
the  legislature,  had  a  bill  introduced  to  abolish  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Library  with  its  bill-drafting  bureau,  through 
which,  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  McCarthy  had  wielded  a  far- 
reaching  influence,  and  to  transfer  its  records  to  the  state  law 
library.  He  appeared  before  a  legislative  committee  and 
smothered  the  bill  under  an  avalanche  of  mirth,  suggesting  to 
the  committee  that  the  bill  as  drawn  was  defective,  but  that 
his  drafting  bureau  would  gladly  put  it  into  proper  shape; 
pleading  with  the  committee  not  to  burn  down  the  barn  in 
order  to  kill  the  rat,  offering  to  resign  if  the  legislature  would 
merely  request  this  by  an  informal  resolution;  and  suggesting 
that,  after  all,  he  would  enjoy  being  outside  the  capitol  throw- 
ing bricks  through  the  windows,  which  he  could  do  immedi- 
ately by  registering  as  a  lobbyist  and  fighting  for  the  legis- 
lation most  needed  by  the  state.  He  was  never  again  in 
jeopardy;  and  two  years  later,  when,  through  Herculean  work 
in  organizing  the  state's  army  draft  registration  machinery,  he 
succeeded  in  landing  Wisconsin's  report  in  Washington  ahead 
of  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  whole-hearted  friendship  of  the  man  who  had 
been  perhaps  his  foremost  enemy. 

Always  poor,  McCarthy's  generosity  kept  him  ordinarily  in 
a  state  of  financial  privation.  In  order  to  perform  his  war 
work  in  Washington  he  lived  in  quarters  that  were  positively 
unsanitary.  He  returned  home  from  that  work  and  from 
his  mission  to  Europe  in  a  state  of  health  which,  though 
grave,  might  have  been  overcome  by  one  willing  to  spare 
himself.  He  left  his  library  at  Madison  toward  the  middle 
of  March,  and  went  to  Arizona  for  a  long  stay ;  but,  following 
an  unexpected  surgical  operation,  died  there  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  March. 

Charles  McCarthy  was  a  dreamer,  but  he  was  not  vision- 
ary ;  a  scholar  but  not  a  thcorizer ;  a  terrific  fighter,  but  never 
a  creator  of  bitterness;  a  passionate  reformer,  but  not  an  ex- 
tremist; a  leader,  yet  frequently  from  choice  a  worker  in  the 
background  without  recognition ;  a  prodigious  toiler  and  or- 
ganizer for  results,  but  throughout  many  defeats  with  a  soul 
philosophically  aloof  from  personal  disappointment.  The 
man  made  his  deep  impress  on  his  generation  because  of  these 
rare  balances  within  him,  but  mainly  because  of  his  consuming 
sincerity,  and  his  genius  for  making  men  aware  of  their  own 
ideals.  Louis  B.  Wehle. 


The  Spirit  of  Raiford 

Florida's   Substitute  for  the  Convict   Lease  System 
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THROUGH   the   early  dusk  of   a  warm  January 
afternoon   I   have  just  traveled   by   railroad   back 
from  the  State  Prison  Farm  at  Raiford,  Fla.,  to 
Jacksonville.     Against  a  gray  background  of  hazy 
sky  stood   silhouetted    the  endless   scattered   southern   pines, 
their  trunks  scraped  bare,  for  several  feet  on  one  side,  by  the 
turpentine  gatherers. 

Out  of  the  flat  uncultivated  soil  protruded  numberless 
stumps,  punctuating  the  desolation  left  by  the  forest  plunder- 
ers. Yet  only  today  I  have  learned  that  even  these  gnarled 
remnants  of  the  predatory  lumber  gatherers  may  be  collected 
in  the  retorts,  which  are  rendering-ovens,  yielding  a  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  stumps  in  light  turpentine  oil,  heavy 
oil,  tar  and  charcoal.  So  ingenious  is  ever  the  mind  of  schem- 
ing man,  set  on  the  acquisition  of  further  wealth. 

My  train  this  morning,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  passed, 
in  the  forty  miles  or  more  of  monotonous  stretch  between 
Jacksonville  and  Raiford,  not  a  single  even  half-pretentious 
house.  The  eye  catches,  in  this  plunge  into  northern  central 
Florida,  only  endless  miles  of  semi-denuded  flatlands,  spotted 
with  gray,  isolated,  never-painted  shacks.  However,  at  one 
collection  of  nondescript  buildings,  the  place  called  Raiford,  a 
portentous  thing  has  happened.  Here  the  state  of  Florida 
has  bought  15,000  acres  of  this  same  kind  of  land,  at  from  $5 
to  $7  an  acre,  and  today  there  dwell  and  work  upon  these 
thousands  of  acres  some  five  hundred  convicts,  mostly  black, 
but  all  of  them,  white  or  black,  in  stripes,  broad  and  con- 
spicuous to  the  eye. 

However,  the  mind  of  the  observer,  once  traveling  beyond 
the  repugnant  sight  of  the  black  bars  upon  the  clothes,  and 
beyond  the  relatively  crude  housing  and  living  equipment, 
meets  immediately  the  real  wonders  of  this  place,  out  in  the 
great  north  reaches  of  Florida.  To  this  unique  penal  farm 
are  sent  the  convicts  of  the  state — lifers,  long-term  men,  old 
men,  young  men  from  sixteen  up,  all,  in  short,  who  in  our 
northern  states  would  be  committed  to  the  state  prison  or 
even  to  the  reformatories  for  felons.  It  is  the  state  prison  of 
Florida. 

Through  the  creation  of  this  farm  of  ranch-like  proportions, 
with  its  cluster  of  wooden  dormitories  in  the  center,  Florida 
did  away,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  incredibly  cruel  medieval 
leasing  system  that  had  made  the  state  a  flagrant  and  brutal 


legal  trafficker  in  human  flesh.  State  convicts  had  been  sold 
into  practical  slavery  under  the  guise  of  renting  out  prisoners 
to  turpentine  camp  contractors.  High  prices  had  accrued  to 
the  state  from  such  slavery,  but  there  had  been  gross  neglect 
by  the  state  of  even  the  cursory  supervision  of  the  lives  and 
conditions  of  its  convicts.  The  contractors  wielded  almost 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  these  wretched  beings.  And 
this  explains,  incidentally,  and  in  part,  why  today  there  are 
innuendos  and  charges  that  the  Raiford  farm  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently paying  proposition,  and  why  the  so-called  "ultra- 
humanitarianism"  of  Warden  J.  F.  Blitch  is  a  target  for 
those  who  allege  that  "convicts  go  to  prison  to  be  punished," — 
the  same  old  cry  of  those  who  always  rebel  against  progress 
in  prison  management. 

It  was  Governor  Gilchrist  who  year  after  year  attended 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Prison  Association 
and  who  fought  and  beat  the  convict  lease  system  of  Florida 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  And  Raiford  is  the  result.  During 
my  day  at  Raiford  I  saw  high  in  the  air  the  black  omnipresent 
buzzards  soaring  contemplatively.  Unquestionably  there  still 
hover  over  the  present  penal  system  of  Florida  some  who 
mourn  in  pocketbook  and  loss  of  profits  the  passing  of  penal 
slavery,  and  who  watch  with  ceaselessly  sharpened  eye  for  the 
possible  dissolution  of  the  Raiford  Prison  Farm.  Yet  the 
highly  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  sound  and 
enthusiastic  advocacy,  by  representative  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville, of  the  present  methods. 

The  farmer-warden  of  those  15,000  acres  met  me  at  the 
little  wooden  railroad  station,  his  round  face  heavily  tanned 
by  the  southern  sun.  "You'll  have  to  ride  in  the  buggy,  be- 
hind a  horse,  a  strange  experience  these  days,"  Mr.  Blitch 
said,  without  apology.  "I  sent  two  boys  over  to  Ellenby  this 
morning  who  had  toothache,  and  they  had  to  go  in  the  flivver." 
Here  I  caught  at  the  outset  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  this 
unique  prison  in  the  South.  I,  a  somewhat  corpulent  individ- 
ual, rode  in  a  buggy,  squeezed  under  pressure  into  a  narrow 
seat  beside  another  somewhat  corpulent  individual,  so  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  this  frail  conveyance  was  perilously  high 
■ — while  two  convicts  in  stripes  went  in  the  car  to  the  dentist's. 
Here  is  an  astonishing  fact  about  Raiford.  There  are  not 
over  a  dozen  persons  on  the  payroll,  and  yet  there  are  some 
five  hundred  inmates.     Up  north,  we  claim  that  there  must 
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be,  for  efficiency,  at  least  one  employe  for  every  ten  inmates. 
But  here  at  the  Florida  Prison  Farm,  I  saw  inmate  foremen, 
earning  not  a  cent  of  pay,  take  out  into  the  fields — so  broad 
in  their  stretches  as  to  resemble  the  ocean — their  gangs  of  con- 
victs, both  white  and  colored. 

There  were  lifers  managing  the  chicken  colonies;  convicts 
caring  for  the  hogs,  the  cattle — everything.  Wherever  I 
turned,  these  convicts  worked  almost  entirely  without  guards. 
In  the  women's  quarters  I  saw  some  thirty  colored  prisoners 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  one  white  woman,  a  neat, 
modest  appearing  convict  herself,  with  a  sentence  of  ten  years. 
Later,  far  off  in  the  fields,  so  small  as  simply  to  dot  the  land- 
scape, this  group  appeared,  digging  potatoes,  clearing  the 
fields. 

It  is  not  a  great  stretching  of  the  truth  to  say  that  a  prison 
is  as  strong  as  the  personality  of  its  warden.  I  know  of  north- 
ern prisons  where,  it  is  said,  the  warden  does  not  dare  to  go 
down  into  the  prison  yard  among  the  inmates.  But  at  Raiford, 
Warden  Blitch  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  stockade  while  the 
men  filed  out  from  dinner  to  go  to  work.  He  gave  quick, 
concise,  unmilitaristic  commands,  and  settled  at  once  the  fre- 
quent questions  raised  by  the  convict  foremen  about  the  after- 
noon's disposition  of  the  working  gangs.  It  seemed  to  my 
northern  imagination  an  echo  of  the  old  semi-feudal  planta- 
tion methods,  with  the  changes  that  time  and  imprisonment 
would  bring.  Off  upon  their  horses  rode  the  inmate  foremen 
with  their  gangs. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  humanness  pervading  the  place.  I 
saw  the  recommendation  to  the  pardon  board  written  by 
Warden  Blitch  for  "Uncle  Ben,"  a  colored  man  of  uncertain 
age.  "He  is  an  industrious  white-man's  nigger."  And  Uncle 
Ben  grinned  appreciatively.  Uncle  Ben,  recently  discharged 
from  the  prison,  is  in  love  with  a  woman  prisoner,  who 
cooked  at  the  dairy  farm  of  the  prison  when  Uncle  Ben 
worked  there.  They  want  to  marry,  and  the  warden  is  ask- 
ing the  pardon  board  to  let  Mary  out. 

The  spirit  of  the  place?  No  warden  in  any  prison  can  con- 
ceal the  "spirit  of  the  prison"  from  the  trained  observer.  A 
warden  can  attempt  to  camouflage  his  institution  by  expati- 
ating upon  the  high  polish  of  the  floors,  the  excellent  cleanli- 
ness of  the  nooks  and  crannies,  the  fine  light  bread,  the 
precision  of  administration — and  those  are  necessary  parts  of 
a  prison  regime,  but  not  the  soul  of  it.  The  warden  can  seek 
by  hale  and  hearty  joviality,  or  by  an  assumption  of  learning, 
or  confidential  communications,  or  apparent  solicitude  for  his 
"boys,"  or  for  "penology,"  and  the  like,  to  conceal  other  con- 
ditions of  dubious  nature. 

But  he  cannot  camouflage  the  way  the  inmates  react  to 
him,  look  at  him,  get  ready  for  him  as  he  approaches — and 
these  things  are  tell-tale  barometers  of  an  institution.  This 
Raiford  project  could  hardly  last  over  night,  with  the  present 
paid  employes,  if  something  besides  the  law  did  not  hold  it 
together.  Even  the  powerhouse,  the  electric  plant,  the 
mechanical  heart  of  the  institution  is  run  wholly  by  inmates. 
At  any  instant,  of  an  evening,  the  lights  could  all  be  cut  off, 
the  power  shut  down.  The  few  cars  or  teams  could  be  com- 
mandeered without  too  much  difficulty.  So  something  must 
hold  Raiford  together,  for  throughout  the  institution,  during 
the  day,  there  are  no  guns.  The  gangs  working  under  in- 
mate overseers  are  not  dominated  by  shotguns  or  rifles. 

The  something  that  makes  Raiford  go  is  probably  a  com- 
bination of  good  spirit,  the  sense  of  a  square  deal,  a  traditional 
submission  to  authority,  and  a  fear  of  the  extremely  heavy 
penalties  for  attempted  escape.     It  would  be  hard  to  escape 


permanently  in  these  desolate  stretches.  But  if  men  were 
goaded,  they  would  frequently  try,  whereas  the  records  seem 
to  show  about  one  escape  a  month — a  strikingly  low  record. 

The  spirit  of  an  institution  is  the  finest  asset — or  Ae  greatest 
liability — that  can  be  presented  to  the  state  by  the  institution. 
Industry,  product,  buildings,  discipline  are,  of  course,  essen- 
tial. But  the  intangible  thing,  the  spirit  of  the  place,  the 
thing  that  underlies  the  daily  life  of  the  place,  underlies  honor 
systems,  attempts  at  self-government  and  the  like — that  is  the 
conditioning  factor  in  reclamation  and  rehabilitation,  the 
cement  that  holds  the  highly  dynamic  mass  from  flying  off 
centrifugally,  when  guns  and  guards  are  lacking,  and  the 
portals  yawn  with  temptations  to  escape. 

The  four  thousand  acres  at  Raiford  now  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion are  worked  by  some  four  hundred  Grade-B  men.  The 
most  able-bodied  convicts  are  not  retained  at  Raiford,  but 
placed  out  upon  road  work  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In 
New  York  we  have  Great  Meadow  Prison,  with  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  capable  of  cultivation.  We  think  it 
a  large  area.  Yet  the  prison  farm  of  Florida,  started  only  some 
five  years  ago,  is  already  many  times  as  large  as  Great 
Meadow  in  tillable  land  ready  for  planting,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  only  about  half  that  at  Great  Meadow. 

The  spirit  of  the  place?  All  the  way  from  a  city  in  cen- 
tral New  York  had  come  a  poor  woman,  Hungarian  by  birth 
— two  nights  and  a  day  on  the  train — to  see  her  son  at  Rai- 
ford, who,  with  a  companion,  had  been  on  the  previous  day 
brought  out  to  the  prison  farm  from  Jacksonville  to  serve 
five  years  for  burglary.  The  woman  passed  the  warden  and 
me  in  a  hired  car,  as  we  journeyed  slowly  along  in  our  buggy. 
"Take  the  lady  to  my  house,"  said  the  warden  to  the  chauf- 
feur. "It's  the  only  real  place  we  have,  till  our  office  is 
built,"  he  explained  to  me. 

At  his  home,  with  a  fine  natural  courtesy,  he  called  Mrs. 
Blitch  to  assist  the  poor  crying  woman  to  remove  her  coat 
and  to  be  comfortable.  There  in  the  warden's  home  parlor 
she  sat,  the  woman  who  throughout  thirty-six  hours  had  been 
picturing  to  herself  high,  stern,  gray  walls  imprisoning  her 
son,  and  stern  blue-coated  officials  paying  indifferent  atten- 
tion to  her  plight.  And  then  we  sat  down — this  woman,  the 
warden,  his  wife,  and  I — to  a  bountiful  dinner  in  the  pleas- 
ant, simple  home.  The  eyes  of  the  convict's  mother  roved 
from  the  warden  and  his  sympathetic  wife  to  the  broad  fields 
that  for  several  years  were  to  mean  "prison"  to  her  boy.  She 
had  the  chance  to  pour  forth  her  heartrending  story  of  dis- 
grace and  woe,  the  ruin  of  her  hopes  for  her  boy.  "The  lit- 
tle sister's  keepin'  company  with  such  a  nice  man,  and  now 
when  he  hears  her  brother's  in  a  prison — My  God,  what'll 
he  do?" 

The  warden  sent  for  the  buggy  to  take  her  to  her  boy, 
newly  clad  in  stripes  within  the  stockade.  I  saw  him  myself, 
when  he  was  told  by  the  warden  that  the  mother  was  there, 
in  Raiford.  His  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  went  down  to  the 
ground,  his  fingers  dug  into  his  palms,  and  he  kicked  piece 
after  piece  of  dirt  slowly  with  his  foot. 

When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  time  for  the  only  train 
back  to  Jacksonville,  Warden  Blitch  sent  the  mother  to  the 
station  in  the  same  car  that  took  me.  As  we  rode  along 
she  said :  "I'm  going  to  sell  out  my  business.  I'm  coming  down 
here  to  wait  during  the  years — for  my  boy!  And  God  bless 
that  man — the  warden — who  said  he'd  look  out  for  him 
while  he's  here,  and  let  me  know  if  anything  happens  to 
him!" 

The  spirit  of  the  place?    Part  of  it  is  clear  to  the  visitor's 
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view — in  the  varied  and  useful  agricultural  industries  of  the 
farm.  They  sent  over  21,000  eggs  to  Jacksonville  during 
January,  and  several  restaurants  of  that  city  pay  a  flat  rate 
of  seventy  cents  a  dozen,  the  year  round.  January  showed 
an  increase  of  over  eight  thousand  eggs    over  December. 

One  sees  a  reason  for  success,  when  one  hears,  far  off  in 
one  corner  of  the  great  plantation,  the  aged  Negro  at  one  of 
the  chicken  colonies  calling  in  weirdest  wailing  the  chickens 
to  feed.  The  chickens  flock  by  hundreds  to  the  flying  corn. 
And  the  old  Negro  is  all  alone — the  "whole  show!"  You  see 
success  in  the  multiplicity  of  trap  nests  for  registering  each 
laying  hen,  the  bands  on  each  hen's  leg,  the  careful  records 
kept  of  each  hen  in  each  colony,  the  deliberate  breeding  of 
the  best  hens  on  the  basis  of  egg  production  and  the  like. 

You  see  thoughtful  development  of  these  thousands  of 
acres,  in  the  plans  for  great  areas  of  corn,  of  rice,  of  grain, 
for  this  is  ploughing  and  planting  season  at  Raiford.     You 


real   farmer  has  to  know  pretty  nearly  something  of  every- 
thing!    And  there's  so  much  to  do  here!" 

This  is  the  barren  season  at  Raiford,  but  permit  me  to 
take  the  figures  of  a  newspaperman  who  was  there  last  year : 
2,500   acres  of  corn,  with  velvet  beans  and  peanuts  planted 
between  the  rows. 

500  acres  of   upland   rice. 
250  acres   of  Porto  Rican   sweet   potatoes. 
100  acres  of  sugar  cane. 

200  acres  of  sorghum  and  Texas  seeded  ribbon  cane. 
The  other  450  acres  on  the  farm  this  year  [1920]  include  100 
acres  of  rape  for  poultry,  feed  and  pasture,  25  acres  of  Irish 
potatoes,  10  acres  of  cabbage  and  garden  patches,  running  from 
a  few  rows  to  20  acres  or  more  each  of  beans,  turnips,  cucum- 
bers, squash  and  other  vegetables. 

And  the  newspaperman  gave  then  the  crop  figures  of  the 
last  year — which  will  of  course  be  surpassed  this  year: 
50,000  pounds  of  rice. 
15,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Four  180-ton  silos  filled  with  corn  and  Texas  seeded  cane. 
540  hogs  butchered. 


BLOODED  POLAND  CHINAS 

One  herd  of  Raiford's  1,200  hogs 


see  ditching  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  farm,  isolated 
convicts  ploughing  on  broad  fields,  unattended,  apparently 
unwatched.  You  visit  a  huge  smoke-house  full  of  fresh  pork 
and  hams,  and  beef.  Every  little  while  you  pass  in  the  car 
a  herd  of  black  hogs  so  fat  as  to  delight  the  sight.  You  see 
convicts  hewing  stumps  to  pieces,  and  elsewhere  you  see  the 
two  retorts  that  are  squeezing  some  $70  worth  of  turpentine 
oils  out  of  each  two  cords  of  otherwise  useless  wood.  You 
come  upon  enormous  tracts  of  land  still  untilled  and  growing 
the  southern  pine,  lending  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cleared 
acres.  Off  toward  Ellenby  is  the  great  cattle  farm  and  dairy, 
in  charge  of  a  paid  descendant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
who  lives  by  himself  with  ten  convicts,  day-in  and  day-out, 
and  dreams  of  having  within  a  few  years  the  show-place  of 
northern  Florida. 

_You  understand  the  spirit  of  Raiford  when  the  warden 
stands  upon  his  front  porch,  and  lets  his  eyes  roam  over  the 
great  expanse  of  fields.  "I  love  farming.  My  people  were 
farmers,  and  so  were  my  wife's  people.  I'd  rather  do  this 
sort  of  thing  than  anything  else  in  the  world.    I  tell  you,  the 


12,000  dozen  eggs  marketed. 

The  convict  farmers  harvested  and  shelled  1,000  bushels  of 
velvet  beans,  500  bushels  of  field  peas  and  250  bushels  of  pea- 
nuts for  seed,  and  the  remainder  of  these  crops  was  harvested 
in  the  fields  by  the  hogs,  of  which  there  were  then  1,200  on  the 
farm,   most  of  them   blooded  Poland   Chinas. 

But  this  is  not  an  article  on  statistics.  I  might  point  out 
the  striking  difference  between  the  fine  full-blooded  Jersey 
cattle  at  Raiford,  and  the  poor  tick-infested  native  cattle  in 
the  near-by  small  farms.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  dairy  superintendent,  with  his  home-made  "ma- 
ternity house"  for  the  cows,  who  no  longer  drop  their  calves 
in  the  fields,  and  his  "nursery"  for  the  calves.  I  found  the 
cows'  "parlor"  a  long  broad  building,  strewn  with  something 
like  tan-bark.  Into  it  the  cows  may  come  off  the  range  when 
the  weather  is  cold  or  lowery.  The  chief  feature  of  the  dairy 
farm,  however,  was  the  intensely  personal  interest  manifested 
in  it  by  both  superintendent  and  convicts.  It  is  indeed  the 
absorbing  center  of  existence  in  a  region  where  otherwise 
"nothing  goes  on." 

In  time,  the  sides  of  the  railroad,  both  belonging  to  the 
state,  will  have  been  cleared  from  Ellenby  in  the  direction  of 
Raiford,   and  on  the  pasturage  will  graze  fine  cattle ;  then 
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travelers,  wearied  with  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  endless 
miles  of  sameness,  will  suddenly  become  alert  to  the  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  prize  stock  that  the  state  can  produce.  It 
will  be  good  advertising. 

Raiford  will  receive  much  advertising  also  this  coming  fall  *, 
when  the  American  Prison  Association  will  bring  to  Jackson- 
ville perhaps  a  thousand  persons  dealing  with  the  manifold 
forms  of  delinquency  and  crime.  The  great  annual  congress 
will  pilgrimage  for  a  day  to  Raiford.  Visitors  from  other 
states  will  open  their  eyes — and,  I  trust,  their  souls. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  the  soul  of  Raiford  that  compels  me  to 
write  this  article.  I  believe  in  the  personality  of  institutions, 
and  of  wardens  and  superintendents.  Katharine  B.  Davis, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  leading  exponent  of  reforma- 
tory treatment  of  women  in  this  country,  said  recently  at  a 
public  meeting  that  she  had  become  convinced,  after  many 
years  of  experience,  that  the  only  enduring  reformations  are 
those  achieved  through  the  influence  of  a  dominant  person- 
ality upon  those  who  need  guidance  and  strength. 

So,  at  Raiford,  it  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  warden  that 
permeates  and  makes  possible  this  remarkable  plant — moder- 
ate and  economical  indeed  in  equipment,  almost  too  scanty  in 
living  equipment  in  the  dormitories.  You  can  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  place  in  the  following  little  story. 

Warden  Blitch  led  me  into  the  women's  quarters  inside  the 
stockade.  There  were  three  white  women  and  some  thirty 
Negro  women,  mostly  young.  I  saw  an  old  mammy,  with 
spectacles,  sleepily  sitting  in  a  corner;  I  saw  a  young  Negro 
mother,  with  a  sober-eyed  baby  of  perhaps  four  months 
dressed  daintily  in  white.  I  saw,  as  I  came  in,  and  Warden 
Blitch  called,  "Hullo,"  a  young  Negress  open  a  wide  mouth, 
giggle,  wriggle  with  hysterical  delight,  and  shout:  "Oh 
Lawsy!"  Like  children  they  watched  the  big  man  move 
swiftly  through  the  room,  where  some  were  ironing,  some 
washing  clothes,  some  doing  not  much  of  anything. 

Warden  Blitch  stood  on  the  stoop  of  the  back  yard.  "Sallie ! 
Come  in  and  sing  something!  Leave  that  washing  right  on 
the  line!  Quick!  Hustle!  I  want  some  of  those  songs  you 
sang  to  me  the  other  day!  Get  the  girls  together  in  the 
dining  room!" 

Picture  to  yourself  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  two  rows  of 
benches,  each  against  the  wall,  one  line  of  solemn-faced  col- 
ored women  sitting  with  elbows  leaning  upon  the  wooden 
tables,  one  line  of  Women  sitting  with  folded  arms,  or  lolling 
in  their  seats.     They  eye  each  other  silently,  almost  without 


1    Fifty-first   Annual    Prison    Congress,    Jacksonville,    Fla.,    October    28-Nov- 
ember  3. 


expression.     Suddenly  Sallie  bursts  forth,  in  a  weird,  strained, 
musical  exclamation: 

"Ah  want  to  be — laike  Je — sus  .  .  ." 
Rhythmically,  in  perfect  naturalness,  the  others  follow, 
harmonizing  with  that  amazing  intuitive  accuracy  of  the 
colored  race.  They  stamp  their  feet — a  customary  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  singing.  Tramp — tramp — tramp  go 
the  feet,  verse  after  verse,  and  the  words  roll  out,  in  ex- 
traordinary Negro  accents,  without  change  of  countenance. 
The  old  mammy  in  the  corner  sings  softly  with  closed  eyes. 
The  little  pickaninny  travels  from  lap  to  lap,  held  with  de- 
light by  woman  after  woman.  And  all  the  time  the  song 
goes  on,  only  to  be  stopped  finally,  after  some  dozen  verses, 
by  the  upraised  hand  of  the  warden. 

They  give  me  the  chance  to  suggest  a  song:  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot!"  As  if  at  a  revival  meeting,  a  girl  spon- 
taneously picks  up  the  solo,  and  again  the  rest  join  in  the 
chorus.     Then  comes 

Steal  away     .     .     . 

Steal  away     .     .     . 

Steal    away,   to  Jesus.     .    .    . 

I  didn't  want  to  leave.  During  the  war,  I  had  heard  much 
community  singing,  and  sometimes  the  so-called  Negro  spiri- 
tuals sung  by  colored  people.  Yet  that  was  in  public  places, 
before  audiences.  Here,  in  this  remote  prison,  stripped  of  all 
gaudy  show,  or  frenzied  living,  right  down  to  the  bed-rock 
of  the  wages  of  a  sinful  life,  these  women,  strange  tokens  of 
a  strange  and  emotional  people,  sang  from  the  soul. 

"Sallie,  we've  got  to  be  getting  along!  Now,  you  girls 
sing  just  one  verse  of  Nearer,  My  God  to  Thee,"  said  the 
Warden. 

Sallie  pitched  the  song.  Eyes  slightly  raised,  she  sang,  and 
immediately  the  familiar  hymn  rang  out,  deep  and  resonant, 
with  seemingly  four  parts  mingling  elusively.  Far  down  the 
line  some  one  was  singing  a  deep  contralto.  Opposite  me 
a  young  Negress  searched  the  very  highest  notes  that  would 
contribute  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  solo.  And  in  all  the 
singing,  a  marvelous  trueness  to  pitch  and  to  musical  sense. 

Strange  paradox  of  life!  Here  in  this  room  were  mur- 
deresses, scarlet  women,  thieves,  wantons,  outcasts  of  a  race 
that  is,  itself,  perpetually  struggling  for  a  footing.  They 
sang,  in  simple  unpretentious  manner,  devoutly,  their  own 
songs  to  the  man  who  to  them  was  the  law  that  kept  them 
from  their  liberty — and  to  some  one  else  who,  for  all  they 
knew,  might  also  be  the  representative  of  that  society  that 
had  made  them  outcasts  and  convicts. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  Raiford ! 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Italian  Boy  Colonies 


THE  colonies  of  boy  workers  in  Italy  came  into  being 
in  the  days  of  sorrow  that  followed  the  Austrian  in- 
vasion of  Venetia  in  the  autumn  of  191 7.  It  was  then 
that  a  group  of  friends  of  children  decided  to  rescue  young 
refugees  and  orphans  and  gather  them  under  a  common  roof 
with  companions  who  should  take  the  place  of  the  lost  or 
scattered  families. 

The  first  colony  was  founded  in  February,  191 8,  in  tht 
old  Umbrian  city  of  Castello  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  of  Saint  Francis. 
It  owns  about  ten  acres  of  land,  with  stalls,  vegetable  gardens, 
and  rabbit  warrens  and  has  since  built  two  manual  training 
schools,  one  for  shoemakers,  and  the  other  for  carpenters. 
The  second  was  founded  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  near  Perugia,  in  the  Collestrada  section  and  has 
three  farms  at  its  disposal.  The  third,  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion at  Spoleto,  has  over  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  three 
colonies,  working  together,  virtually  form  one  organization. 
Children  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  received  at 
Castello,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  at  Perugia,  and  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  are  provided  for  at  Spoleto  with  a 
course  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  technical  agriculture. 
The  boys  will  graduate  from  one  colony  to  the  other  to  com- 
plete a  single  progressive  course. 

Similarly,  for  general  education,  an  elementary  boarding 
school  for  the  first  four  grades  is  annexed  to  the  colony  at 
Castello,  and  a  similar  one  for  the  last  four  grades,  with  that 
at  Perugia.  From  the  elementary  agricultural  instruction 
given  at  Castello  the  boys  pass  to  the  experiment  of  direct 
control  of  the  farm  at  Perugia  to  complete  their  education 
in  the  model  farm  which  will  be  started  at  Spoleto. 

Under  the  name  of  Orto  di  Pace,  (Garden  of  Peace)  a 
fourth  colony  is  being  opened  in  Rome  on  the  Janiculum, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Countess  Anna  Piccolomini  of 
Triana.  Here  courses  in  agriculture  will  supplement  those 
of  the  Umbrian  colony.  It  is  destined,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  its  founders,  to  prepare  capable  cultivators  for  the 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  which  in  summer  adorn  the 
princely  and  papal  villas  of  Rome. 

The  principle  which  governs  all  the  colonies  is  not  to  sur- 
round the  children  who  are  gathered  there  with  artifical 
barriers,  but  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  very  heart  of 
life.  Nature  is  invoked  before  everything  else  as  a  powerful 
element  in  education,  and  as  the  teacher  of  a  physical  and 
moral  balance  based  on  the  spirit  of  truth  and  human  solidar- 
ity. The  social  sense  is  developed  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  boys  with  each  other  and  with  their  superiors.  The 
colony  school,  in  order  not  to  neglect  the  broader  life  which 
goes  on  in  the  world  outside,  teaches  the  boys  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  home  and  family.  The  concept  of  "nation," 
ipatria)  is  taught,  not  as  a  basis  for  sterile  pride  or  patriotism, 
but  as  a  principle  of  action,  cooperation.  "Family,"  "country" 
are  merely  steps  of  a  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  Humanity. 
To  teach  the  students  self-government  and  the  principles 
of  fraternal  solidarity,  a  school  cooperative  has  been  started  in 
the  colony  at  Collestrada.  The  students  take  part  in  the 
council  of  school  discipline ;  they  are  represented  in  the 
directorate  of  their  cooperative  and  are  called  upon  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  misdeeds  of  their  companions. 

Like  the  Fratelli  Adottivi  there  are  "adopted  sons"  among 
the  colonies  to  bind  the  friends  of  the  colonies  to  the  boys 
harbored  there  in  real  and  personal  relations.  Some  of  these 
friends — institutions  or  individuals — undertake  the  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  children   and  assume  obligation  to 


spend  a  certain  quota  for  a  set  period.  The  Italian  Junior 
Red  Cross,  for  instance,  supports  twenty  children.  A  journal- 
ist who  recently  visited  the  colony  at  Costello  writes: 

Work,  continuous  activity,  fresh  air  and  sun  which  they  enjoy 
continually,  gives  a  vigorous,  healthy  appearance  to  the  boys. 
Their  little  eyes  sparkle  and  are  full  of  life,  their  faces  are 
smiling  and  chubby.  They  are  accustomed  to  take  cold  baths 
regularly.  They  do  the  housework  every  day  and  clean  and 
tidy  themselves.  They  transact  "business,"  run  errands,  chop 
wood,  cultivate  the  fields,  take  the  animals  to  pasture,  set  the 
table,  and  attend  to  all  the  tasks  necessary  in  a  well  regulated 
family.  Open-air  games  constitute  a  particular  feature  of  the 
schools. 

Discipline  is  not  heavy,  or  stern,  or  impressive:  It  is  the 
discipline  one  sees  in  a  well  ordered  family.  Always  accom- 
panied by  great  kindness,  it  leaves  the  little  pupils  freedom  and 
a  chance  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility.  They  are  taught 
to  answer  for  the  different  tasks  assigned  them ;  and  the  big 
boys  are  expected  to  help  and  supervise  the  little  ones  of  less 
skill. 

Rome.  Giuseppe  Prezzolini. 

Mexican  Child  Welfare 

SIGNIFICANT  of  the  new  spirit  of  Mexico  is  the  hold- 
ing of  a  first  Child  Welfare  Congress  in  Mexico  City,  in 
January,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  centennial  of  Mexican 
independence.  The  congress  was  planned  and  organized  by 
Felix  F.  Palavicini,  of  Mexico  City,  publisher  of  the  great 
progressive  daily  El  Universal.  The  congress,  which  was  at- 
tended by  welfare  workers,  physicians  and  lawyers  from 
various  parts  of  Mexico  and  a  few  delegates  from  other 
American  countries,  was  divided  into  six  sections:  medical 
pediatrics,  surgical  pediatrics,  eugenics,  child  legislation,  edu- 


Members  of  an  Italian  boys'  colony  getting  first-hand  experience 
at  farm  luork 
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Anna   J.   Haines,   as   far   as    is    known,  the   only   American    woman 

•worker  in  Russia,  participating  in  after-dinner  games  with  children 

at  the  forest  school  at  Beekova,  Moscow 

cation,  and  child  hygiene.  El  Universal  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings at  length. 

In  the  field  of  the  child  legislation  section,  the  outstanding 
problems  considered  were:  the  need  for  a  better  system  of 
guardianship  of  minors,  better  reformatories  for  minors,  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  institutions  for  dependent 
children,  protection  of  working  children,  and  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  abandoned  children  and  for  juvenile  courts. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  section,  Alva  B.  Blaffer,  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  and  apparently  the  only  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States,  presented  her  report  on  the 
protection  of  children  in  the  United  States.  Juvenile  courts, 
so  far  absent  in  Mexico,  were  discussed  in  particular  detail 
and  a  bill  for  juvenile  courts,  recently  drafted  by  an  official 
committee  of  judges  as  a  part  of  a  general  bill  for  the  re- 
organization of  courts,  which  is  to  be  presented  soon  to  the 
Mexican  legislature,  was  also  taken  up. 

The  child  legislation  section  wound  up  its  work  by  de- 
manding regulation  of  industrial  child  labor,  the  establish- 
ment of  juvenile  courts,  of  agencies  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  home  visiting  of  expectant  mothers,  proper  medical 
service,  milk  stations,  schools  for  mothers,  and  properly  con- 
ducted homes  and  asylums  for  infants  and  older  children. 
It  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  welfare  workers  to  urge 
upon  the  state  legislatures  the  enactment  of  laws  for  these 
purposes. 

The  proceedings  of  the  section  on  education  show  advanced 
thinking  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  up-to-date  prob- 
lems quite  surprising  in  a  country  with  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  backwardness.  In  addition  to  such  every-day  prob- 
lems as  school  lunches,  agricultural  schools,  kindergartens, 
and  instruction  of  abnormal  children,  the  delegates  analyzed 
some  new  questions,  only  now  beginning  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  experts  in  more  progressive  countries,  such  as  physical 
and  mental  classification  of  school  children,  the  use  of 
chemistry  in  the  care  of  the  child,  and  the  esthetic  education 
of  the  child.  They  urged  the  introduction  of  puericulture 
in  the  public  school  curriculum  and  practical  teaching  of 
habits  of  hygiene. 

One  speaker,  in  picturing  the  needs  of  the  public  school 
system,  said  that  a  bill  for  a  federal  system  of  public  in- 
struction, recently  drafted  by  the  National  University  of 
Mexico,  makes  provision  also  for  the  protection  of  children. 
At  present,  he  said,  the  budget  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment is  140,000,000  pesos,  and  that  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  2,000,000.  "The  country  will  not 
be  entitled  to  be  called  really  civilized  until  the  budget  for 
public  instruction  is  many  millions  and  that  of  the  War  De- 
partment 2,000,000,  used  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
police." 

The  greatest  amount  of  attention  was  given  to  the  questions 


of  child  hygiene.  The  Mexican  physicians  and  welfare  work- 
ers realize  that  child  hygiene  is  to  begin  with  the  mother; 
again  and  again  they  emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  mother  care  of  herself  and  her  child.  The  question  of 
instructing  the  Mexican  mother  in  the  comparative  value  of 
maternal,  mixed,  and  artificial  feeding  was  discussed,  and 
emphasis  was  put  on  the  value  of  maternal  feeding.  As  re- 
gards the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  causes 
great  ravages  among  the  infants  of  Mexico,  the  congress 
asked  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Health  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  physicians  and  midwives  to  apply  to  the  eyes  of  each 
newly-born  infant  nitrate  of  silver  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth. 

Various  phases  of  school  hygiene  were  given  thorough  con- 
sideration, including  theoretical  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
training  of  children  by  the  teachers  in  habits  of  hygiene.  The 
need  of  cooperation  in  this  matter  between  the  parents  and 
teachers  was  emphasized.  Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  made  a  re- 
markable speech  on  child  hygiene.  After  having  drawn  a 
dark  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  classes 
in  Mexico,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  the  public.  He  quoted  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  held  in  Brussels  in  1903, 
asking  that  public  authorities  take  a  hand  in  the  matter  of 
feeding  infants  born  in  poor  families.  School  hygiene,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  speaker,  is  in  Mexico  simply  a  myth,  due  to 
the  treasury's  shortage  of  money  for  any  other  than  war 
purposes.  The  cause  of  all  these  social  defects  as,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  lack  of  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
everything  is  expected  from  the  state.  It  is  true  that  the 
official  neglect  of  children  is  intolerable,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  public  spirit  and  social  cooperation 
could  perform  wonders,  even  without  state  assistance. 

But  the  delegates,  according  to  the  organizer  of  the  con- 
gress, came  together  not  only  to  talk  but  to  accomplish  re- 
sults ;  therefore,  at  the  last  session  it  was  proposed  that  a 
standing  committee  be  formed  to  help  carry  out  the  resolutions 
passed,  to  continue  the  studies  started  for  this  congress,  and 
to  call  a  second  congress  in  January,  1923.      Anna  Kalet. 

The  Child  in  Soviet  Russia 

THROUGH  the  welter  of  contradictory  information 
about  Russia  it  is  salutary  to  learn  what  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  there  to  promote  the  welfare  of  children.  The 
following  material  ds  taken  from  a  report  of  The  Provision 
for  Children  in  Soviet  Russia  by  Arthur  J.  Watts,  for  over 
a  year  the  representative  of  the  English  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Moscow.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  when  this 
British  committee  was  joined  by  the  American  Friends'  Serv- 
ice Committee,  it  was  the  only  non-Russian  organization 
contributing  largely  to  the  relief  of  suffering  children  in 
Russia. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  government,  no  child  is  tried 
by  ordinary  tribunals  in  Russia,  but  by  the  Children's  Com- 
mission.    This  decree  is  carried  out  efficiently  in  Petrograd 


These  are  not  children  in  an  up-to-date  American   institution   but 
those  in  a  home  for  infants  under  twelve  months  in  Moscow 
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and  to  some  extent  in  Moscow  and  the  provinces.  It  is  not 
entirely  complied  with  because  of  the  dearth  of  people  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  a  commission.  In  Petrograd  a  chil- 
dren's reception  home  receives  those  children  arrested  for 
crime  or  who  are  deemed  incorrigible  by  the  school  teachers. 
They  remain  here  twenty-eight  days.  They  are,  further,  not 
regarded  as  criminals,  but  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
by  a  staff  consisting  of  doctors,  teachers  and  psychologists. 
After  such  a  period  of  observation,  if  they  are  mentally  de- 
fective they  are  sent  to  a  special  home  for  such  cases.  If  it 
is  felt  that  environment  is  responsible  for  their  failure,  they 
are  sent  to  an  ordinary  children's  home  where  no  stigma  is 
attached  to  them  because  of  their  previous  history.  If,  how- 
ever, their  failure  is  charged  against  moral  shortcomings,  they 
are  sent  to  a  reformatory  or  home  for  moral  defectives.  Here 
their  length  of  stay  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense  as  by  the  susceptibility  to  reformation. 

Professor  Griboedoff,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  doctors  and 
teachers,  is  in  charge  of  a  special  home  for  mental  defectives 
in  Petrograd  located  on  Kameni  Ostrov.  Here  the  children 
are  carefully  examined  and  either  kept  for  treatment  or  sent 
to  some  other  home.  The  school  is  equipped  with  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory  and  a  specialized  library.  The  same  friend- 
ly spirit  between  the  staff  and  children  exists  here  which  one 
finds  in  other  colonies;  the  children  also  seem  to  enjoy  life 
very  much.  They  have  no  hesitation  about  being  examined 
and  in  fact  are  eager  to  visit  the  laboratory.  Very  careful 
records  are  kept  and  when  a  child  is  discharged,  instructions 
are  given  as  to  the  kind  of  training  that  is  required.  Six 
hundred  children  have  passed  through  this  home  and  8o 
doctors  and  220  teachers  have  received  training  here  during 
its  two  years'  existence. 

These  children's  colonies  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  that  in  which  children  live  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  summer  colony  in  the  country  to  which  city 
children  go  during  the  hot  months.  The  largest  of  these  is 
located  about  forty  miles  from  Petrograd  in  buildings  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  late  czar.  Here  there  are  more  than  two 
thousand  children  in  thirty-two  colonies.  One  of  these  is  a 
special  colony  for  morally  defective  boys  and  girls  patterned 
very  much  after  the  George  Junior  Republic.  There  are 
three  or  four  houses  in  the  colony  with  twenty-five  boys  and 
girls  in  each  house,  and  a  manager  in  charge.  Visits  to  about 
a  dozen  of  these  indicated  that  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  be 
growing  up  in   natural  and  healthy,  companionship. 

The  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  tailor  of  the  czar  is 
now  a  home  for  moral  defectives.  It  is  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Belski,  who  is  assisted  by  a  doctor, 
teachers  and  manual  instructors.  The  purpose  of  this  home 
is  to  educate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  socially  backward  in  social 
responsibility,  and  to  re-direct  their  energies  into  the  right 
forms  of  expression.  To  accomplish  this  a  general  education 
with  emphasis  on  manual  work  and  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  a  collective  responsibility  is  provided.  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  there  three  months  are  permitted  to  go 
home  for  occasional  week-ends.  It  is  felt  that  these  visits 
form  in  themselves  a  valuable  test.  The  child  is  observed  on 
his  return  to  see  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  relapse  into 
former  habits  after  contact  with  old  associations.  When  chil- 
dren are  discharged,  every  effort  is  made  to  have  them  sent 
to  the  country,  away  from  the  temptations  of  town  life. 

in  Russia  there  are  also  three  government  commissariats 
to  deal  in  part  or  altogether  with  children.  They  are  the 
commissariats  for  the  protection  of  health,  for  public  instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  first  named 
cares  for  the  health  of  children,  its  obligation  to  the  child 
beginning  eight  weeks  before  birth ;  the  second  corresponds  to 
our  department  of  education  but  with  special  features;  the 
third  shares  with  the  other  two  the  responsibility  for  abnormal 
children — backward,  neurasthenics,  epileptics,  idiots  and  luna- 
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BABUSHKA    AMONG    HER    BOYS 

Catherine. Breshkovsky,  according  to  latest  accounts,  is  recovering  at 
a  Paris  sanatorium  from  a  recent  illness.  Her  interest  in  suffering 
childhood,  however,  is  as  keen  as  ever,  as  she  has  sent  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  her  American  friends,  through  Alice  Stone  Blackvuell,  not 
to  forget  her  internat  for  boys  at  Uzhorod,  in  Russian  Carpathia, 
•where  the  photograph  reproduced  above  <was  taken  shortly  before 
she  left  for  France 

tics,  and  for  "moral  defectives"- — for  each  class  of  whom 
there  is  separate  provision. 

The  expansion  in  the  day  school  system  is  also  serving  to 
touch  this  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  These  schools 
stress  manual  training.  Certain  of  these  shops  are  for  the 
teaching  of  carpentry,  bookbinding,  engineering  and  needle- 
work. There  are  likewise  special  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
art  and  music.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  books  and  writing 
materials,  most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  orally.  In  Petro- 
grad out  of  a  present  population  of  800,000,  135,000  are  re- 
ported as  registered  in  schools,  of  whom  91,000  are  in  day 
schools  and  28,000  of  school  age  in  children's  houses.  It  was 
estimated  that  107,000  children  in  Moscow  are  attending  day 
schools  with  8,000  in  children's  houses.  In  all  of  Soviet 
Russia  last  year  some  6,000,000  children  were  reported  as 
being  in  day  schools  as  contrasted  with  190,000  in  boarding 
schools  and  colonies. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  food  and  clothing,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  where  the  opening  of  schools,  colonies,  homes 
and  food  kitchens  is  prevented  simply  through  lack  of  supplies. 
It  is  the  impression  of  Mr.  Watts  that  in  general  the  machin- 
ery for  child  welfare  today  exists  and  that  if  Russia  only  had 
the  supplies,  her  children  would  be  well  cared  for. 


In  Japan 


INFANT  mortality  in  Japan  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in 
some  European  countries,  according  to  Arthur  Black,  who 
contributes,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Child  (Eng.),  an  in- 
forming article.  "This  situation,"  he  states,  "is  largely  due 
to  overcrowding,  sanitation  and  underfeeding,  together  with 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  lethargy  of  the  social 
conscience."  Police  authorities  are  given  considerable  latitude 
in  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  without  bringing  them  into 
court.  The  average  number  of  cases  for  the  past  five  years 
subject  to  judicial  examination  was  30,000.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  were  prosecuted,  some  fined,  some  put  on  probation 
and  some  imprisoned.  Juvenile  courts,  however,  have  been 
set  up  in  the  large  cities  under  special  judges.  Elsewhere, 
however,  young  offenders  are  isolated  from  adult  criminals. 
For  some  years  a  special  committee  has  been  working  upon  an 
amending  bill  to  extend  a  system  of  probation  to  all  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  guilty  of  some  criminal  offense  or  liable 
to  commit  one. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


The  Alabama  Coal  Settlement 


THE  full  text  of  the  decision  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Kilby 
of  Alabama,  who  was  appointed  arbitrator  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  striking  coal  miners  and  the  oper- 
ators in  that  district,  shows  that  the  operators  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  Governor  Kilby  denied  the  right  of  the  min- 
ers to  obtain  union  recognition  and  at  the  same  time  refused 
all  the  other  demands  which  they  made.  The  arbitration 
arrangement  was  made  by  Victor  H.  Hanson,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News.  Following  the  publication  of  the  deci- 
sion Mr.  Hanson  made  public  his  recommendations,  which 
had  been  previously  submitted  to  the  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Kilby  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Mr.  Hanson's  pro- 
posals were  far  more  generous  than  was  the  ultimate  award 
of  Governor  Kilby. 

The  coal  strike  in  Alabama  was  officially  called  on  Sep- 
tember 7  last,  although  sporadic  strikes  had  been  conducted 
in  the  coal  fields  since  the  award  last  year  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  deal 
with  the  coal  strike.  At  that  time  the  United  Mine  Workers 
charged  that  Alabama  coal  operators  had  refused  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  After  the 
general  strike  was  on,  the  state  militia  was  sent  into  the  field, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  assemblage  were  denied  the  striking  miners. 
A  public  mass  meeting  held  at  the  Jefferson  Theater,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  on  January  9,  passed  resolutions  in  the  course 
of  which  a  number  of  illegal  acts  were  cited.  A  circular 
letter  from  General  Steiner,  commanding  the  military  forces, 
was  included  in  the  resolutions.     This  order  was  as  follows: 

1.  Effective  at  once — no  more  meetings  of  the  local  unions 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will  be  allowed  until 
further  advice  from  headquarters. 

2.  'This  will  not  affect  the  issue  of  rations  or  clothing  once 
a  week,  nor  the  distribution  of  ready  gifts  to  the  children,  but 
no  regular  business  meetings  will  be  permitted  at  such  times. 

3.  You  will  show  this  communication  to  the  president  of 
every  local  in  your  district. 

In  his  decision  Governor  Kilby  observes  that  arbitrators  or- 
dinarily yield  to  the  desire  to  please  all  contending  factions 
which,  he  says,  often  eventuates  in  a  compromised  verdict. 
The  governor  states  that  he  "made  an  effort  to  resist  this  al- 
most overwhelming  impulse."  The  terms  of  his  award  would 
indicate  that  in  his  case,  at  any  rate,  the  impulse  was  not 
overpowering,  and  that  his  effort  at  resistance  to  compromise 
was  completely  successful.  Governor  Kilby  found  that  the 
miners  had  no  grievances  as  to  living  conditions,  hours  of 
work  or  wages.  There  were,  however,  he  admits,  five  de- 
mands.    These  were,  in  the  governor's  phrases,  as  follows: 

1.  Recognition   of   the   union 

2.  Abolishment  of  sub-contract  system 

3.  Employment  of   strikers 

4.  Readjustment  of  the  day  wage  rate 

5.  Setting  up  of  machinery  to  adjust  industrial  disputes  to 
avoid  future  strikes 

Governor  Kilby  was  sternly  against  the  recognition  of  the 
union.     He  said  in  part : 

This  strike  being  called  without  just  cause  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  any  grievance,  and  in  deliberate  violation 
of  an  agreement,  was  "illegal  and  immoral."  It  proves  be- 
yond cavil  that  the  written  contract  or  obligation  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  that 
recognition  would  give  no  assurance  of  industrial  peace.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  large  number  of 
men  could  be  induced  so  deliberately  to  disregard  such  an  obli- 
gation of  honor.  The  only  explanation,  perhaps,  lies  in  the 
fact   that   from    70   per   cent   to   80   per   cent  of   the   miners   are 


Negroes.  The  southern  Negro  is  easily  misled,  especially  when 
given  a  permanent  and  official  place  in  an  organization  in 
which  both  races  are  members.  .  .  .  There  are  other  reasons 
shown  by  the  facts,  why  the  operators  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize  this  organization.  It  counselled  and  directed 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  Alabama  by  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions directing  picketing,  which  is  prohibited  by  a  statute. 
Its  leaders  have  striven  to  break  down  the  confidence  men  have 
in  their  employers  instead  of  cementing  it,  and  they  have 
opposed  all  welfare  work  instituted  by  the  employers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employes  because  it  tended  to  draw  the  employer 
and  employe  into  closer  relations.  No  permanent  industrial 
relation  can  be  built  on  an  increasing  suspicion  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  and  any  person  or  organization  that  seeks 
to  create  such  hostilities  is  engaged  in  an  illegal  and  immoral 
work  and  is  a  menace  to  industrial  peace. 

Concerning  the  reemployment  of  men  on  strike,  Governor 
Kilby  said : 

The  operators  have  replaced  these  men.  Coal  production  is 
greater  than  the  demand.  There  are  no  jobs  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikers.  Only  one  suggestion  for  securing  jobs 
for  them  has  been  made,  and  that  is  that  all  men  who  were 
employed  to  fill  the  places  of  strikers  be  discharged  and  the 
strikers  given  their  old  positions.  The  men  who  it  is  recom- 
mended should  be  discharged  are  the  men  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  operators  when  it  was  dangerous  to  life  and 
body  to  do  so.  To  these  men  the  operators  are  indebted  for 
reestablishing  their  business  which  an  unjustified,  illegal  and 
immoral  strike  had  seriously  damaged,  and  largely  to  these  men 
is  the  public  indebted  for  the  limited  supply  of  coal  available 
during  the  winter  months.  To  discharge  them  to  make  room 
for  the  strikers  would  be  to  penalize  loyalty  that  wrong  might 
be  rewarded.  ...  It  is  my  opinion  that  since  this  strike  was 
wrongfully,  and  without  the  slightest  justification  called,  the 
organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  strikers  being  out  of  employment, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  should 
support  the  present  strikers  until  they  are  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment. 

Governor  Kilby  summarized  his  findings  as  follows: 

It  is  found  and  I  also  declare: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
not  to  be  compelled. 

2.  The  day  wage  scale  and  sub-contract  system  are  to  re- 
main unchanged. 

3.  The  existing  methods  of  adjusting  grievances  are  found 
to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

4.  The  operators  are  under  no  obligation  to  reemploy  the 
striking  miners. 

5.  The  freedom  of  contract  shall  be  inviolate,  and  therefore 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  things  may  be  done  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  I  recommend:  (a)  that  the  opera- 
tors as  a  means  to  promote  peace  and  harmony,  reemploy  the 
unemployed  men  who  struck  as  fast  as  places  may  be  found 
for  them  without  displacing  the  men  who  are  now  at  work ; 
(b)  that  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  support  the  unemployed  men  who  struck  until  they  can 
find   employment. 

Governor  Kilby  added  that  compliance  with  these  regula- 
tions would  be  "a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  employers." 
Grace,  he  did  not  impute,  to  the  miners. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  recommendations  for  strike 
settlement  previously  made  by  Victor  H.  Hanson,  who  was 
considered  so  fair  an  outsider  by  both  parties  to  the  conflict 
that  his  arrangement  for  arbitration  was  jointly  accepted.  He 
says  in  part: 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  effective  settlement  must  provide 
three  things:  first,  reemployment  for  the  men  who  have  been 
on  strike;  second,  a  fair,  open  shop  arrangement  which  shall 
not  obligate  the  employer  to  employ  union  labor  but  which 
shall  provide  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  a  man 
because  he  belongs  to  a  union;  third,  the  setting  up  of  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  coal  disputes  and 
grievances.     Both  the  second   and  the  third   provision   prevailed 
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under   the   Garfield    agreement   up   to   April   30,    1920,    and   the 
district    remained    at    peace    with    satisfactory    coal    production. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  illuminating  concerning  the  reemployment 
of  strikers.     As  to  this  he  says: 

The  coal  operators  have  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
who  might,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  be  called  non- 
miners.'  Many  of  these  doubtless  are  farmers  from  other 
counties  and  laborers  from  other  states.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  of  their  old  working  forces  that  stayed  by  them  during  the 
course  of  the  strike  should  be  protected  to  the  last  degree,  but 
that   imported    labor    could    readily   give    place    to   the    strikers. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  which,  however,  went 
to  press  before  the  award  of  Governor  Kilby  was  made  pub- 
lic, announced  that  provisions  were  being  made  to  support 
the  Alabama  tent  colony  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  strike,  however,  was  officially  called  off,  and  the  union 
is  obliged  to  accept  the  decision  of  Governor  Kilby.  Whether 
permanent  peace  can  be  built  in  an  American  state  on  such 
a  foundation  as  that  planned  by  Governor  Kilby  remains 
to  be  seen.  William  L.  Chenery. 


Scrub   Women 


SCRUB  women  in  Massachusetts  will  have  higher  wages 
this  year  than  many  of  them  have  ever  received  in  the 
past;  A  minimum  rate  of  $15.40  a  week,  or  thirty-seven 
cents  an  hour  has  been  awarded  to  office  and  other  building 
cleaners  under  a  decree  just  entered  by  the  Minimum  Wage 
Commission.  This  decree,  which  became  effective  February 
1  of  this  year,  takes  the  place  of  the  decree  which  had  been 
in  operation  since  April  1,  1919.  The  old  decree  provided 
two  hourly  rates,  one  for  the  day  shift,  one  for  the  night 
shift.  For  work  performed  between  8  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  the 
minimum  rate  was  twenty-six  cents  an  hour;  while  for  work 
performed  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  the  rate  was  thirty 
cents  an  hour. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  new  decree  are  the  substitution 
of  a  single  hourly  rate  of  thirty-seven  cents,  in  place  of  the 
two  existing  hourly  rates;  the  addition  of  a  weekly  minimum, 
and  the  establishing  of  forty-two  hours  as  the  basis  for  full- 
time  employment  in  the  office  cleaning  occupation. 

This  decree  is  of  interest  for  several  reasons.  The  wage 
board  on  whose  determinations  it  is  based  was  the  first  to  be 
reconvened  under  an  amendment  enacted  in  1920  authorizing 
the  commission  to  reconvene  a  wage  board  or  establish  a  new 
wage  board  when  in  its  opinion  such  action  was  necessary  to 
meet  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  amendment  in  it- 
self has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  place 
,of  a  bill  fixing  a  statutory  minimum  for  scrub  women.  It 
is  therefore  poetic  justice  that  the  scrub  women  should  be 
the  first  to  benefit.  The  rate  established  by  the  board,  $15.40 
a  week,  is  the  second  highest  to  be  fixed  for  any  occupation  in 
the  state,  the  $15.50  rate  for  the  paper  box  occupation  com- 
ing first.  Actually,  the  rate  for  scrub  women  is  the  higher 
as  this  rate  is  fixed  irrespective  of  age  or  experience.  Under 
the  paper  box  decree,  a  woman  must  have  worked  at  least 
nine  months  before  she  is  eligible  for  the  $15.50  rate;  while 
some  of  the  other  decrees  fix  a  much  longer  period  and  an 
age  qualification  as  well. 

The  minimum  for  office  cleaners  is  based  upon  the  cost  of 
living  budget  adopted  by  the  wage  board  and  represents  an 
increase  of  33r/3  per  cent  over  the  budget  of  $11.54  adopted 
by  the  first  board  in  the  spring  of  191 8,  this  being  approxi- 
mately the  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  indicated  by  figures  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  the  Necessaries  of  Life.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
citations  from  the  report  of  the  wage  board  are  pertinent: 
It  was  admitted  that  when  normal  conditions  are  again 
reached,  the  cost  of  living  will  be  probably  at  a  somewhat  lower 


level  than  at  present,  but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  future  decline,  or  the  prices  which  will  pre- 
vail when  conditions  are  normal,  no  very  great  weight  was  at- 
tached to  the  apparent  downward  tendency. 

It  was  mentioned  also  that  when  the  former  report  was  made 
it  was  based  on  the  prices  then  prevailing,  although  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  probably  be  an  upward  tendency  in 
living  costs  for  some  time.  If  prices  should  hereafter  fall  it  . 
would  no  more  than  equalize  the  disparagement  that  has  existed 
hitherto  under  the  decree  now  in  force. 

In  fixing  forty-two  hours  as  the  basis  for  full  time  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation,  the  wage  board  establishes  a  precedent. 
This  recommendation  was  made  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  all  the  members  of  the  board  agreeing  that  forty-eight 
hours  a  week  was  too  long  for  a  woman  in  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment. The  decision  of  forty-two  hours  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  thirty-six  hours  desired  by  the  employes, 
and  forty-six  and  two-thirds  hours  suggested  by  some  of  the 
employers.  The  following  extract  from  the  board's  report 
explains  the  reason  for  this  decision: 

It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  recognized  that  for  ordinary 
work  in  daytime  occupations  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  is  as 
much  as  a  woman  can  safely  work  week  after  week. 

In  this  occupation  the  work  almost  universally  must  be  done 
at  night,  and  night  work  is  known  to  be  more  wearing  on  the 
worker  than  the  same  work  done  during  the  day. 

This  work  is  more  tiring  than  that  of  the  ordinary  working 
woman,  another  reason  for  a  shorter  working  week. 

No  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  show  how  many  hours  at  this 
occupation  are  the  equivalent  of  forty-eight  hours  for  other  oc- 
cupations. Various  estimates  were  advanced  by  members  of 
the  board  ranging  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  and  two-thirds. 
It  seemed  to  be  generally  felt  that  forty-eight  hours  a  week  were 
too  long  for  this  industry. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  forty-two  hours  is  stated 
merely  as  a  compromise  estimate,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  future  boards  if  real  evidence  on  the  subject  can  be 
discovered  by  them. 

The  occupation  of  building  cleaning  is  one  that  does  not 
to  any  extent  offer  full-time  employment.  The  majority  of 
women  work  less  than  forty-two  hours  a  week,  the  average 
being  about  thirty-six  hours.  In  office  buildings  in  Boston 
the  women  usually  work  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for 
six  days  a  week,  making  a  total  of  thirty-three  hours.  The 
prevailing  rate  for  these  buildings  is  about  $10.00  a  week; 
for  about  the  same  number  of  hours  under  the  new  rate  the 
women  would  receive  $12.21,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  or 
from  $2  to  $3  a  week. 

The  short  hours  which  characterize  the  occupation  are  for 
the  convenience  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employes. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
have  it  performed  before  or  after  regular  office  hours,  and 
it  is  usually  confined  to  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  The  women 
employed  in  the  occupation  are  practically  all  married,  and 
many  are  widows  with  small  children  to  support.  Because 
of  their  household  cares  they  are  unable  to  enter  full-time 
employment. 

The  type  of  establishment  covered  by  the  occupation  in- 
cludes office  buildings,  dormitories,  apartment  hotels,  theaters, 
factories  and  similar  establishments.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
wages,  in  1920  as  shown  by  the  inspections  made  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  was  $9  and  under  $10  a  week; 
the  prevailing  hourly  rate,  thirty  cents  and  under  thirty-two 
cents ;  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  durfng  a 
week,  thirty-four  and  under  thirty-eight.  According  to  the 
191 5  census,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  women  employed  as  building  clean- 
ers. The  number  has  probably  increased  somewhat  since 
that  time,  although  the  effect  of  prohibition  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  women  employed  at  this  work  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  closing  of  factories  and  the  attending 
unemployment  this  year,  however,  have  caused  many  women  to 
enter  this  work  recently.  Ethel  M.  Johnson. 

Assistant  Commissioner, 

I\lass.  Dept.  of  Labor  and  Industries. 
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The  Labor  Press 

LABOR  papers  are  devoting  increasing  attention  to  indus- 
trial espionage  following  the  report  of  Sidney  Howard  to 
the  Cabot  Fund  of  Boston  published,  by  the  New  Republic. 
The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Journal,  taking  up  recent  ex- 
posures made  at  Akron,  O.,  prints  a  confession  from  a  union 
bricklayer,  said  to  have  been  made  before  a  committee  of 
Bricklayers'  Local  Union  No.  3 : 

On  or  about  seven  months  ago  I  was  approached  by  a  man 
named  Wallace  who  put  up  a  proposal  to  me.  After  thinking 
the  thing  over  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  thinking  I  could  get  the 
stuff  to  the  bosses  that  would  benefit  the  association,  I  took  on 
the  proposition.  The  duties  were  to  send  in  reports  of  things 
that  happened  in  the  bricklayers'  union  to  the  Contractors'  Serv- 
ice Corporation.  The  mail  was  directed  to  Post  Office  Box  294 
at  Akron,  O.,  and  from  there  I  do  not  know  where  the  reports 
went.  My  services  were  disposed  of  on  October  30,  1920,  due 
to  the  stoppage  of  work.  Mail  was  sent  through  Cleveland,  O., 
post-office  to  Akron,  O.  Salary  connected  with  this  was  $110 
per  month,  and  when  paid,  the  paymaster  would  meet  the  man 
on  the  street  or  some  appointed  place.  No  checks  were  used,  and 
the  employes  never  visited  the  office  as  the  companies  seldom 
used  the  same  name  any  length  of  time.  In  fact,  the  man  em- 
ployed seldom  if  ever  saw  men  at  the  head  of  the  company.  .  .  . 
Wages  are  on  a  $3  a  day  basis.  If  same  is  earned,  man  gets  the 
difference.  All  employes  are  numbered  as  no  names  are  used. 
While  I  was  in  the  employ  my  number  was  2018. 

The  man  who  signed  this  confession  had  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Akron  labor  movement  and  was  also  a  candidate 
for  the  City  Council  at  the  last  municipal  election.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  source,  B ,  another  labor  spy,  was  elected 

business  agent  of  the  Steamfitters'  Local;  S  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Carpenters'  Local  for  two  years,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  numerous  labor  conventions;  G  was  made  re- 
cruiting secretary  of  one  of  the  carpenters'  locals,  treasurer 
of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  officer  of  the  building  trades 
council,  and  president  of  the  central  labor  body.  Four  de- 
tectives were  placed  in  the  machinists'  union.     H  was 

made  a  member  of  a  local  executive  board.     R  ,  classed 

as  an  intellectual;  he  was  said  to  have  written  articles  for 
labor  publications  and  he  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  local 
I.  W.  W.  M  is  alleged  to  have  been  an  agitator,  skil- 
ful in  fomenting  strikes  when  employers  desired  them,  and 

C  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  International 

Association   of   Machinists. 


LIFE  AND  LABOR,  the  organ  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  America,  prints  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  into  the  condi- 
tions now  obtaining  in  the  textile  industry  in  Philadelphia. 
The  inquiry  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union.  The  problem  which  the  Philadelphia 
textile  industry  faces,  centers,  according  to  this  report,  in  the 
question  of  which  party,  capital  or  labor,  should  bear  the 
burdens  of  this  period  of  transition.  The  large  profits  made 
during  the  years  1915-1919  inclusive  are  pointed  out,  and 
wages  are  contrasted  with  profits.  Twenty  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  made  net  profits  of  260 
per  cent  on  their  invested  capital,  and  131  per  cent  on  their 
cost  production  in  191 8,  according  to  the  investigators.  In 
some  branches  of  the  industry  the  profits  were  still  higher, 
although  the  average  profits  for  all  were  lower.  The  aver- 
age annual  wage  received  by  the  Philadelphia  textile  worker 
in  1915  is  said  to  have  been  $411,  while  the  least  possible 
amount  upon  which  a  working  man's  family  could  then  live 
in  health  and  decency  was  $950.  During  191 9  the  average 
Philadelphia  textile  worker  received  a  yearly  wage  of  $934, 
but  the  living  wage  level  had  become  $1,803.  Both  in  191 5 
when  wages  and  prices  were  relatively  low,  and  in  191 9  when 
both  levels  were  high,  the  Philadelphia  textile  workers  ac- 
cordingly were  paid  less  than  the  cost  of  family  support.  The 
investigators  urged  that  the  industry  was  fortified  by  five 
years  of  large   profits  to  endure  the  burdens  of   transition 


while  the  textile  workers  on  the  other  hand  have  entered  the 
present  period  of  hard  times  depleted  by  five  years  during 
which  their  wages  have  continued  to  be  below  the  minimum 
of  health  and  decency.  Sixty  thousand  workers  are  involved 
in  the  struggle.  The  investigators  insist  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing will  have  to  fall  52  per  cent  to  make  the  present  average 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  worker's  family  in  health  and 
decency.  , 

JOHN  T.  FREY,  editor  of  the  International  Molders' 
Journal,  is  one  of  the  intellectual  group  in  the  labor  move- 
ment most  in  sympathy  with  President  Gompers  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  administration.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  conditions  now  effecting  unionism  he  sums  up 
what  is  perhaps  the  official  view  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Labor  has,  to  a  great  degree,  lost  public  support.  In  lieu  of 
this  we  get  the  "open  shop"  propaganda  on  the  part  of  many 
employers  to  compel  their  employes  to  sign  individual  contracts. 
The  wage-earners  are  experiencing  a  degree  of  idleness  of  al- 
most unprecedented  severity,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  immigrants  are  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  country  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
A  well  planned  and  systematically  carried  on  campaign  has  been 
planned  for  some  time  which  aims  to  destroy  collective  bargain- 
ing between  unions  and  employers,  and  to  substitute  industrial 
courts  with  their  compulsory  features  molded  after  the  plans  of 
the  Kansas  Industrial  Court.  The  issuance  of  injunctions  in 
connection  with  industrial  disputes  are  being  rapidly  multiplied, 
and  their  provisions  made  more  drastic.  Unions  tie  being  en- 
joined from  paying  strike  benefits  to  the  members.  They  are 
being  enjoined  from  collectively  refusing  to  work.  They  are 
being  enjoined  from  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  have  a  dis- 
pute with  an  employer,  or  that  they  are  or  have  been  on  strike. 
The  principles  established  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deliberately  set  aside  and  declared  null  and 
void  so  far  as  wage-earners  are  concerned.  During  industrial 
disputes  these  same  injunctions  are  establishing  class  distinc- 
tions by  guaranteeing  to  employers  the  right  to  do  as  a  member 
of  an  employers'  association  what  the  workers  are  denied  the 
right  to  do  as  members  of  a  trade  union. 

Mr.  Frey  has  no  specific  remedy  other  than  to  say  that  the 
situation  calls  for  loyalty,  courage,  clear  thinking  and  the 
avoidance  of  haste.  , 

ONE  of  the  few  organizations  of  any  kind  in  the  United 
States  to  give  constructive  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  is  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
In  its  journal  for  March  an  appeal  is  made  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  road  building  and  other  improvements.  The  journal 
says: 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  or 
raised  by  bond  issues  the  past  three  years  to  be  used  for  road 
building  and  road  improvements.  Comparatively  little  of  the 
money  has  been  spent.  The  shortage  of  labor  and  material  has 
been  the  reason  assigned  for  the  delay  in  getting  under  way 
more  extensively.  Now  the  kind  of  labor  mostly  employed  to 
produce  road  building  material — stone,  lime,  cement,  gravel,  tar 
and  so  forth — is  far  from  being  fully  employed.  Men  in  this 
line  seek  employment,  and  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  for  their  individual  interests  if  these  men  were  working 
and  earning.  Their  earnings  and  expenditures  would  swell  the 
turn-over  in  many  lines  of  trade;  operatives  producing  the  goods 
sold  to  them  would  escape  lay-off  or  short-time  employment. 


THE  possibility  of  a  struggle  between  the  seamen's  unions 
and  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  in  the  near 
future  is  indicated  by  the  Seamen's  Journal.  The  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  it  is  stated,  has  announced  its  intention 
to  reduce  seamen's  wages,  eliminate  over-time  pay  and  dis- 
continue all  agreements  with  the  seamen's  unions  after  May 
1  next.  The  union  journal  states  that  the  ship  owners  threaten 
to  lock  out  organized  American  seamen  and  to  replace  them 
with  foreign  sailors,  and  to  cut  shipping  rates,  as  well  as 
wages  to  European  levels.  The  possibility  of  this  struggle 
eventuating  will  depend  largely  on  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  This  has, 
so  far,  not  been  determined. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Illiteracy  Entailed 


A  HANDSOME    lad    stood,    uncertain,    before    the    in- 
formation desk  in  a  "Y"  hut  in  the  American  area. 
Suddenly  he  stepped  forward,  leaned  over  the  desk  and 
said:     "Will  you  write  a  letter  for  me,  Miss?"     "Certainly," 
I  replied.     And  this  is  the  letter  he  dictated: 

Dear  Mother:  How  are  you  and  how  is  father  coming  on? 
Is  his  arm  any  better  after  falling  off  the  ship's  ladder?  I 
am  glad  he  is  able  to  go,  on  another  whaling  cruise.  Has  he 
bought  the  farm,  paid  for  it  outright?  Has  Hugh  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Black  Watch?  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  in  Cologne. 

I  am  getting  on  pretty  well  in  the  American  army  and  am 
thinking  of  quitting  drink,  as  it  isn't  doing  me  any  good. 
Love  to  you,  Mother,  from  your  son, 

Angus. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  this  youth,  born  and  reared  in 
Scotland,  should  go  through  life  an  illiterate.  To  be  sure  a 
fisherman's  family  can  expect  little  beyond  the  necessities,  but 
I  had  always  supposed  Scotchmen  regarded  education  very 
highly.  This  little  episode  vividly  recalled  my  experience 
back  home  among  my  own  people  in  Georgia. 

Education  has  made  marvelous  progress  in  the  South;  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  higher  education. 
Southern  colleges  have  imposed  a  standard  that  assures  schol- 
arship. Every  congressional  district,  in  many  states,  provides 
an  agricultural  college  or  rather,  high  school,  where  boys  and 
girls  of  limited  means  may,  through  cooperative  living,  secure 
instruction  along  lines  that  will  mean  much  for  the  future 
development  of  the  states'  resources.  But  in  the  matter  of 
elementary  education,  we  are  still  laggards.  We  provide  the 
schools — often  poor  makeshifts — and  let  those  who  would 
attend.  To  be  sure  we  are  beginning  to  pass  laws  requiring 
school  attendance,  but  in  many  communities  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  Recognizing  our 
status  among  the  states  in  this  matter,  many  interested  citizens 
joined  in  a  movement  last  year  which  has  for  its  object  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  in  the  South.  The  moonlight  schools 
of  Kentucky  were,  I  believe,  our  inspiration. 

Counties  formed  the  units  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  organize 
my  own — a  very  prosperous,  old  community.  All  teachers 
were  volunteers;  the  state  provides  a  primer  edited  by  our 
state  superintendent  of  education.  Behind  this  movement  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  churches,  the  school  authorities 
and  women's  clubs  were  lined  up.  A  preliminary  survey 
showed  about  thirty  school  districts.  These  were  visited  in 
turn  and  an  effort  made  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  leading 
people  and  through  them  to  secure  teachers.  Then  came  the 
more  delicate  task  of  interviewing  the  adult  illiterates,  ex- 
plaining our  object  and  enrolling  them  as  pupils  in  our  school. 

The  method  of  approach  reveals  the  sturdy,  self-respecting 
independence  of  the  illiterate.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find 
the  head  of  the  family,  in  some  instances  the  owner  of  a 
prosperous  farm — perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  local  board  of 
school  trustees — an  illiterate.  To  each  we  would  very  care- 
fully explain  that  the  state  was  offering  this  opportunity  to 
all  those  who  could  not  read  or  write,  that  enrollment  was 
absolutely  free  rnd  purely  voluntary.  They  were  free  to 
accept  or  decline  the  offer.  Our  failure  to  get  this  across 
would  foil  our  best  efforts:.  In  no  instance  do  I  recall  that 
we  met  with  discourtesy.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  dis- 
courage the  literate  neighbors  who  wanted  to  attend  the 
classes.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  their  interest  was  genuine, 
that  they  wanted  to  stand  by  and  give  assistance  to  father, 
mother,  brother  or  sister  as  the  case  might  be.  There  were 
no  apologies;  no  embarrassment,  no  stigma  attached  to  their 
unlettered  state. 


Although  better  results  could  be  accomplished  when  each 
illiterate  person  had  a  teacher,  this  was  not  possible  in  the 
rural  districts.  Experience  also  soon  proved  that  we  might 
not  hope  to  hold  classes  oftener  than  once  a  week — on  Sunday 
afternoon,  either  before  or  after  church.  As  one  can  well 
understand,  there  were  many  discouraging  features  about  this 
work  among  grown  people.  Many  were  interested  and  came 
out  for  several  lessons,  but  became  discouraged  and  unwilling 
to  make  a  sustained  effort.  In  some  instances  teachers  failed 
us,  their  zeal  flagged  and  the  result  was  always  disastrous. 
Teaching  the  illiterate  seemed  a  noble  work,  but  not  all  of 
us  have  our  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  so  developed  that 
we  are  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of,  say,  a  motor  trip, 
when  all  outdoors  is  alluring.  But  thanks  to  the  patient,  per- 
sistent effort  of  the  faithful,  our  county  has  sixty  less  who 
make  their  mark. 

One  of  our  prize  pupils  was  a  man  of  forty,  the  father  of  a 
family.     When  first  approached  his  reply  was: 

I  was  jes   aimin'  to  put  my  foot  in  the   road   and  go  to  see 

the   board   of  eddication,   if  they   couldn't   do  narthing  for  me. 

I   has  to  rigger   right  smart.     I  can't   alius   take   my  wife   with 

me  and  I  gets  cheated.     What's  more  if  I  had   a  eddication  I 

wouldn't  have  to  muscle  so  hard. 

There  are  still  about  two  hundred  illiterates  in  our  midst, 
present  but  unaccounted  for.  The  campaign  waged  against 
illiteracy,  however,  accomplished  more  than  these  figures 
would  indicate.  It  stimulated  a  profound  interest  in  pre- 
ventive work,  in  the  work  of  our  truancy  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  see  that  children  are  in  school.  Through  her 
office  every  child  in  the  county  should  be  reached.  It  should 
be  no  longer  possible  to  evade  the  law  as  did  the  father  of 
thirteen  children,  living  within  five  miles  of  our  county  seat, 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  a  good  school.  The  oldest 
child,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  can  spell  his  way  through  the  second 
reader ;  the  other  children  have  never  attended  school. 

In  another  and  more  remote  community  a  little  girl  of  five 
led  me  through  the  fields  to  where  one  prospective  illiterate 
pupil  was  at  work.  She  was  a  bright,  attractive,  talkative 
little  creature.  Inevitably  we  fell  into  conversation  and,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  new  law  as  to  school  attendance  had 
penetrated  to  this  section,  I  said : 

"Are  you  going  to  school   next  year?" 

"Yes,"  she   replied,  "and  I  am  glad  of  it,  cause  I  jes  minds 
the    youngerns.     I    hates   to    mind    youngerns.     Ma    says    I    ken 
pick  cotton,  this  summer,"  she  further  volunteered. 
"Do  you  go  to  Sunday  school?"  I   asked. 
She  didn't  know  what  I  meant. 

"O,  you  know  about  God,  you"  have  been  to  school  where  they 
tell   you    about  God?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "Pa,  he  cusses.  Ma  she  cusses,  and 
Lorene  (that  is  the  twelve-year  old  sister,  I  subsequently 
learned),   Lorene  jes  pours  the  cusses   into  you." 

Another  family,  I  recall — a  father  and  three  sons  were  all 
illiterate.  The  father  alone  was  at  the  homestead,  ploughing 
with  an  ox,  scratching  the  surface  just  enough  to  grow  cotton 
and  corn  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  boys  were 
farmed  out  to  more  prosperous  neighbors  for  their  keep,  and 
all  within  sight  of  the  district  school. 

These  cases  are  unusual.  Often  we  found  parents  anxious 
to  see  that  their  children  were  given  advantages  they  were 
denied.  But  every  section  has  its  backward  group — people 
who  by  reason  of  their  handicap  lack  energy  and  ambition. 
Twenty  years  ago  our  farmers  understood  little  about  crop 
rotation,  about  the  advantage  of  well-bred  live  stock.  To- 
day their  crops  yield  many  fold.  One  would  have  far  to  go 
to  see  tick-infested  cattle  or  razor-back  hogs,  "piney  woods 
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rooters."  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  illiteracy  is  not  entailed ;  it  is 
time  our  boys  and  girls  were  given  a  chance.  Unlike  the 
North  and  East  we  do  not  have  the  hordes  of  illiterates 
descending  upon  us  every  year ;  therefore  the  task  should  not 
be  such  a  difficult  one.  Within  a  generation  there  should  be 
no  white  illiterates  in  the  South.  The  Negro,  too,  is  not  un- 
mindful of  his  handicap  and,  aided  by  the  white  people,  his 
best  friends,  he  too  will  throw  off  the  bondage  of  ignorance. 

The  South  has  set  itself  to  the  task.  Perhaps  the  whole 
world  understands  better  now  why  our  own  South  has  been 
slow  to  recover  since  the  sixties.  The  great  war  has  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been 
privileged  to  aid  in  reconstruction,  the  dispiriting,  devastating 
effects  of  war.  A  Southerner. 

Festhalle,  Coblentz,  Germany. 

School  and  the  Flannel  Shirt 

CHEESE  factories,  creameries,  town  halls  and  kitchens — 
strange  halls  of  learning.  Perhaps.  But  in  Wisconsin, 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  is  a  school, 
or  four  to  be  exact,  for  there  were  four  pupils  last  winter  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  smallest  of  the  part-time  agricul- 
tural schools  which  are  Wisconsin's  latest  educational  project. 

These  part-time  agricultural  schools  come  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  provision.  The  state  legislature  in  1917  passed  a 
Part-Time  Education  law,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
OOO  for  operating  funds,  which  permits  the  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  to  pay  one-third  of 
the  salaries  of  those  who  conduct  part-time  schools  through- 
out the  state.  So  far  this  sum  has  not  been  expended  an- 
nually, because  of  the  paucity  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers. 

For  the  teacher  is  the  school  here.  Equipment  is  practi- 
cally nothing,  books  are  secondary,  buildings  are  lacking,  for 
classes  are  held  in  the  nearest,  vacant,  warmable  room.  The 
school  spirit  is  the  relationship  which  the  teacher  is  able  to 
build  between  himself  and  his  pupils  who  sit  not  at  his  feet 
but  in  chairs  beside  him  in  a  complete  equality  of  friendliness. 
He  is  asked  by  his  directors  to  wear  a  soft  flannel  shirt,  clean 
overalls,  mackinaw,  cap  and  mittens  so  that  there  will  be  no 
barrier  between  himself  and  his  boys  who  come  in  straight 
from  the  chores  with  their  lunch  to  spend  the  few  hours  until 
chores  roll  around  again. 

G.  W.  Gehrand,  state  supervisor  of  vocational  agricultural 
education,  states  the  relation  of  the  school  and  the  soft  shirt 
as  follows: 

It  is  only  through  contact  with  men  that  an  educated  life 
gives  a  proper  helpful  and  growing  account  of  itself.  By  means 
of  a  functioning  and  organized  contact,  men  become  more  con- 
vinced of  and  sensitive  to  the  value  of  association  with  men. 
Motives  in  the  work  constitute  the  prime  value  in  organized 
effort  to  serve  men — to  render  public  service.  The  satisfaction 
in  service  rendered  developes  community  service  men  and 
unites    individual   effort  into   community   strength. 

Such  valuable  words  might  or  might  not  mean   anything. 


THE   TOWN    HALL   AT   ARPIN    WHICH    HOUSED   ONE   OF   WISCONSIN  S    FARM    SCHOOLS 


But  Mr.  Gehrand  can  back  them  up  with  a  record  for  the 
winter  of  1919-20,  of  sixty-three  short  courses.  The  attend- 
ance in  these  short  courses  varied  from  four  bona  fide  students 
who  came  regularly,  to  twenty-six  bona  fide  students  who 
came  regularly.  The  "bona  fide"  being  in  contradistinction 
to  those  people  who  simply  looked  in  for  a  day  or  so  because 
they  were  interested  in  the  particular  subject  under  discussion, 
such  as  pure-bred  stock,  poultry  work  or  forage  crops.  The 
latter  were  not  counted  in  the  enrollment,  because  regularity 
and  organization  are  encouraged,  and  attitude  and  efforts 
appreciated. 

The  following  courses  are  pursued  in  the  schools,  the  choice 
of  topics  being  dependent  largely  upon  the  local  interests: 

1.  Betterment  of  soils — keeping  up  fertility. 

2.  Better  forage  crops — to  grow  alfalfa  and  clover  for  dairy 
cattle    in   place    of  timothy. 

3.  Better  grain  crops  (pure-bred  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat 
bring  a  better  yield  than  scrub  grains). 

4.  How  to   treat  oats  for   smut,    rye   for   ergot,   etc. 

5.  Better  live  stock,  pure-bred,  how  to  grow  into  pure-bred 
rather  than  go  into  it  at  a  heavy  expense.  Back  of  this  idea 
rests  the  thought  that  too  many  go  into  a  thing  before  they 
grow  into  knowing  how  to  manage  it. 

6.  Better  care  in  feeding  of  stock. 

7.  Marketing  farm  produce — keeping  informed  of  what  the 
world   needs — better  type   of  food   stuff. 

8.  Farm  accounting. 

9.  How  to  make  the  home  surroundings  more  pleasant,  in- 
stalling electric  lights,  inside  toilets,  and  baths,  providing  run- 
ning water,  electric  flat  irons,   and  other  electric  equipment. 

These  subjects  are  taught  by  the  laboratory  method.  The 
teachers  who  hold  the  schools  in  the  various  counties  first 
ascertain  the  farm  conditions  of  each  farm  represented  in  the 
school,  go  over  the  local  farm  conditions  with  the  farmer,  and 
then  plan  an  up-to-date  modern  home  project  which  is  run 
as  a  practice  project  over  which  the  school  exercises  super- 
vision. This  home  project,  says  Mr.  Gehrand,  displaces  the 
book,  and  the  relationship  fostered  thereby  between  the  teach- 
er and  pupil  is  real  and  vital. 

The  schools  are  interesting  to  the  pupils  because  of  the 
practical  and  commercial  value  of  the  instruction  which  they 
receive.  The  more  immediate  and  tangible  the  returns,  the 
more  acceptable  the  teaching.  In  the  township  of  Weston, 
in  Dunn  County,  there  were  nineteen  young  farmers  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  two  weeks'  short  course.  They  chose  as 
their  topic  the  improvement  of  breeding  stock,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  short  course  there  was  introduced  pure-bred  stock  into 
seventeen  of  the  nineteen  farms  represented.  With  this  pure- 
bred stock  comes  the  knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  it 
and  how  to  market  it.  In  the  village  of  Pittsville,  Wood 
County,  nine  farmer  boys  and  men  were  regular  in  attendance. 
They  decided  to  make  a  special  study  of  their  soil.  As  a 
result  seven  car  loads  of  crushed  lime  rock  were  brought  into 
the  country  to  sweeten  the  soil,  and  the  growing  capacity  of 
the  acreage  about  the  village  was  greatly  increased.  The  ex- 
periment alone  paid  for  itself  many  times  over  in  crops,  and 
in  addition  gave  those  farmers  who  fol- 
lowed the  project  for  the  entire  year  a 
hearty  respect  for  science  in  agriculture. 
Last  winter  there  were  also  a  few 
evening  school  short  courses.  A  similar 
program  was  attempted  in  these,  but  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  farm  work 
the  pupils  were  unable  to  attend  five 
sessions  a  week  and  were  not  as  fresh 
when  they  did  come  as  the  day  pupils. 
The  courses  mOre  than  paid  for  them- 
selves, Mr.  Gehrand  thinks,  but  the 
work  did  not  attain  as  high  a  standard 
as  in  the  day  schools. 

These  part-time  rural  schools  do  for 
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the  boys  of  the  community  under  Smith-Hughes 
what  is  done  for  the  men  of  the  community  under 
Smith-Lever.  The  county  agent  works  with  the 
adult,  and  the  part-time  teacher  with  the  boy, 
perhaps  on  the  same  kind  of  experiment  or  even 
on  the  same  farm.  This  fraternity  between  father 
and  son  in  a  new  open-mindedness  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  schools.  Father  and  son  use  the 
same  methods  and  compete  for  the  same  goals. 
Spring  has  come,  and  is,  for  such  a  sowing,  the 
harvest  time.  In  these  depressing  days  when 
the  farmer  is  apt  to  think  that  harvests  are  of 
small  account,  this  may  be  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing of  his  crops,  a  new  love  of  the  farm,  in  his 
son  and  in  himself.  If  he  has  to  wait  until  sofne- 
time  after  it  is  gathered  for  it  to  ripen  into  the 
substantial  bank  account  that  proves  it  was  a 
paying  proposition,  nevertheless  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant crop  to  work  with.  M.  C.  C. 

Schools  and  Rural  Life 

OUR  modern  world  is,  in  practice,  largely  departmental- 
ized. The  position  of  the  child  illustrates  this.  The- 
oretically, the  child  is  a  single,  integral  personality.  But 
practically,  most  children,  whatever  their  social  status,  and 
all  children  who  are  objects  of  any  sort  of  special  social  care 
are,  sooner  or  later,  likely  to  be  divided  up  among  a  number 
of  "interests"  and  parcelled  out  among  the  "workers"  in  the 
various  "fields"  of  those  interests.  Not  infrequently  those 
"interests"  come  into  conflict.  "Child  labor"  groups;  "child 
welfare"  groups;  "vocational  guidance"  groups;  "industrial 
education"  groups;  parents  who  want  their  children  to  learn 
to  work,  or  to  help  support  the  family — all  these  are  keen 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  proper  program  for  the  children  of 
the  community  and  in  their  efforts  to  seoire  the  attention  and 
the  favor  of  the  public. 

When  we  succeed  in  carrying  these  divisions  of  "interests" 
over  into  the  organization  of  our  community  life,  we  some- 
times reach  rather  disastrous  results.  For  example,  we  hear 
that  "the  school  has  a  right  to  the  children"  so  many  hours 
of  the  day,  so  many  days  of  the  year.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  school  could  not  well  run  without  the  children  (in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  teachers  claim  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pupils  teaching  would  not  be  so  bad),  and  therefore, 
since  the  school  must  run  (we  are  paying  good  money  for  it, 
and  the  plant  must  not  stand  idle  certain  months  in  the  year, 
at  any  rate),  the  children  must  attend. 

Again,  in  some  communities,  at  least,  the  church  sets  up  a 
claim  of  the  same  sort ;  it,  too,  has  a  right  to  the  children  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week.  In  other  localities, 
parents  claim  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  children's  time  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  each  day,  or  by  the  week  or  sea- 
son. Elsewhere  local  industries  assert  their  right  to  the  labor 
power  of  the  children.  Some  of  these  "rights"  are  subject  to 
severe  social  dispute.  In  some  cases  they  are  institutionalized 
and  intrenched.  One  faction  of  the  community  having  an 
institutionalized  advantage  over  other  factions  does  not  readi- 
ly surrender  its  so-called  "rights."  What  happens  to  the  child 
does  not  seem  always  to  be  considered  important.  Institu- 
tional domination  seems  much  more  important.  After  all, 
children  are  very  ephemeral,  but  institutions  are  eternal.  See 
Plato. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  child  is  not  particularly  simple, 
although  the  number  of  interests  that  compete  for  its  time  and 
attention  is  smaller  than  in  the  city.  But  in  some  measure, 
this  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  these  interests  are 
more  completely  institutionalized  and  fixed.  The  relation- 
ships between  rural  education  and  rural  work  will  tend  to 
illustrate  this  problem  admirably. 

Farm  and  household  work,  contact  with  growing  plants  and 
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animals,  the  care  of  pets,  chores,  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  growth  in  nature,  play  and  the  social  experiences  of 
the  community,  occasional  visits  to  the  village  or  town  or  to 
relatives,  like  visits  from  friends,  and  an  occasional  book 
handed  down  through  the  generations:  These  were  the  whole 
array  of  educational  instrumentalia,  once  upon  a  time.  When 
schools  were  at  last  organized,  their  work  was  supplementing 
this  earlier  education.  Hence,  they  ran  during  the  cold  win- 
ter months  when  they  would  least  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  farm.  At  first  the  terms  were  a  few  weeks  to  perhaps 
four  months  long.  Later,  as  the  taste  for  more  schooling 
grew,  a  "spring  term"  running  up  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks  was 
added.  When,  however,  it  was  seen  that  this  interfered  with 
the  "spring  work,"  that  term  was  transferred  to  the  fall;  or 
the  combined  term  was  shifted  somewhat  to  fit  more  nearly 
into  the  work  programs  of  the  community.  That  is  to  say,  in 
its  origins,  the  country  school  was  supplementary  to  the  edu- 
cational agencies  already  at  work  in  the  community,  and  it 
was  so  organized  as  to  dislocate  the  other  aspects  of  com- 
munity activity  as  little  as  possible.  In  other  words,  the  rural 
school  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  rural  community. 

But,  rural  communities  across  the  broad  stretches  of  the 
continent  differ  greatly  in  the  ranges  of  their  interests  and 
activities.  Hence,  a  fixed  school  term  of,  let  us  say,  seven 
months,  running  from  September  15  to  April  15,  may  not 
accurately  fit  into  the,  life  of  every  community.  There  will 
be  some  over-lapping  of  time;  some  conflict  between  school 
and  work;  some  chance  for  argument,  partisanship  and  per- 
haps  bitterness. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these  the  school  may  even 
appear  as  a  sort  of  foreign  aggressor;  an  imported  institu- 
tion ;  no  real  part  of  the  actual  community  life.  Under  the 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  some  localities,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  rural  school  would  consent 
to  become  a  part  of  the  rural  community,  or  whether  it  would 
insist  upon  certain  institutional  "rights,"  and  without  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  claim  the  children  for  a  fixed 
period  of  the  year.  In  the  sugar-beet-growing  districts  of 
Colorado  we  find  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  problem. 

In  Weld  County  the  question  has  been  acute  at  times  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  raising  of  sugar-beets,  there  is  a 
slack  season  of  several  weeks  in  the  early  fall  when  the  fully 
cultivated  beet  is  maturing.  Later  in  the  fall,  in  October 
especially,  the  harvest  is  on,  and  it  must  be  rushed  forbear 
of  destructive  freezes.  After  the  harvest  is  over,  the  winter 
is  again  a  slack  season.  The  important  question  raised  by 
such  a  situation  is  this:  Shall  the  school  insist  upon  retaining 
its  fixed  continuous  term,  paying  no  attention  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  community?  Or  shall  it  reorganize  itself  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  industrial  situation,  and  fitting  its  terms  be- 
tween the  industrial  periods?    In  other  words,  shall  the  rural 
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school  in  Weld  County,  Colorado,  become  a  part  of  the  whole 
organized  life  of  the  community,  or  shall  it  stand  upon  its 
institutional  "rights"  and  remain  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
life  of  the  community? 

The  answer  is  not  simple.  One  contrast  will  show  its 
complications.  If  on  the  one  hand,  the  school  term  is  rear- 
ranged to  fit  in  with  the  work  periods  of  the  community,  will 
not  the  whole  community,  including  the  school  leaders,  be 
surrendering  to  the  demands  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  still  insist  upon  making  money  out  of  the 
labor  of  children?  That  is  to  say,  if  the  rural  school  should 
thus  become  a  part  of  the  rural  community,  would  not  child 
labor  become  fixed  upon  the  community  in  a  very  undesirable 
form?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  refuses  to  readjust 
its  terms  to  meet, these  industrial  needs  of  the  community,  it 
antagonizes  the  people  of  the  community,  and  must  fall  back 
upon  the  activities  of  truant  officers  and  compulsory  laws  to 
secure  attendance,  even  of  some  children  who  are  not  at  work, 
since  the  aloofness  of  the  schools  tends  to  make  the  parents 
keep  even  their  small  children  at  home. 

People  who  are  able  to  settle  everything  by  "the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws"  will  see  no  particular  difficulty  in  the 
latter  situation.  "Make  'em  go  to  school!"  But  making 
children  go  to  school  against  their  own  wills  is  now  seen  to 
be  not  wholly  advantageous ;  making  them  go  against  the  wills 
of  their  parents,  also,  may  turn  out  to  be  distinctly  disastrous, 
not  merely  to  the  children's  schooling,  but  to  the  whole  morale 
of  the  community  and  to  the  respect  in  which  law  is  held. 
A  law  imposed  upon  a  people  does  not  long  remain  a  law. 
It  becomes  a  scoffing  and  a  jest.  Certainly  the  world  has 
learned  something  about  the  reality  of  law,  and  how  easily  it 
becomes  unreal,  in  these  last  few  years. 

"But,"  says  one,  "would  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the  evils 
of  child  labor,  and  turn  these  children  over  to  the  industries 
of  the  community  for  the  harvest  term?  Would  not  that  be 
ignoring  and  denying  all  the  progress  and  the  gains  of  the 
last  three  or  four  hard-fought  decades?" 

Here  there  are  at  least  two  important  things  to  be  said. 
First,  that  work  is  an  essential  element  in  the  education  of 
all  boys  and  girls.  And  this  means  not  merely  skill  in  work, 
but  interest  in  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  No  cam- 
paign for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  may  dare  to  ignore  that 
fact.  It  is  true,  without  doubt,  that  these  common  local  in- 
dustries cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  country  boys  and 
girls  all  the  education  for,  in,  and  by  work  that  they  need. 
And  they  can  and  do  give  them  some  things  they  do  not  need 
and  should  not  have,  such  as  cruelly  long  hours  and  monot- 
onous repetitions  of  movements.  [See  the  Survey,  March 
4,  1916,  p.  655.]  But  the  industries  can  do  some  things 
much  better  than  the  present  schools  can,  or  at  least  than 
they  do.  Second,  taking  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  work  that 
means  something  and  putting  them  into  formal  schools  that 
in  so  many  cases  mean  nothing  at  all  solves  no  problem,  of 
any  real  sort,  but  only  the  problem  of  satisfying  the  "rights" 
of  the  school.  In  the  mean  time,  such  a  development  cer- 
tainly makes  two  big  future  problems  inescapable.  These 
are  the  problems  of  productive  industry  and  of  social  intel- 
ligence. The  school  that  resolutely  stands  upon  its  institu- 
tional "rights,"  holding  itself  aloof  from  the  other  vital  in- 
terests of  the  community,  even  to  the  extent  of  invoking  the 
laws  to  compel  a  majority  of  the  children  to  come  to  its 
ministrations,  has  little  to  contribute  to  the  vital  enlargement 
of  the  community  in  either  of  those  directions.  Such  a  school 
does  nothing  whatever  for  the  industrial  equipment  of  the 
pupils,  with  perhaps  a  very  few  exceptions;  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  does  anything  essential  for  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment. It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  a  forced,  and  sometimes 
hostile,  school  regime,  or  any  educational  regime  not  deeply 
rooted  in  the  actualities  of  community  life,  does  anything 
worth  while  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  common 


life.  If  it  helps  an  occasional  individual  a  little,  at  times,  it 
does  so  distinctly  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  individual  to  live  in  his  own  community. 
It  is  not  certain  that  such  a  school  is  more  desirable  than  is 
an  equally  unintelligent  industry. 

No  effort  is  here  made  to  solve  the  problem.  And  nothing 
set  forth  herein  is  to  be  construed  as  justifying  "child  labor," 
or  the  blatant  "rights"  of  industry  to  the  child.  It  is  just 
one  of  the  problems  that  our  American  education  must  face 
in  the  coming  years.  It  cannot  now  be  solved,  primarily 
because  it  is  not  yet  a  problem  to  most  people.  The  "child 
labor"  people  and  the  education  people  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  school  should  have  the  children,  and  that  the 
beet  harvest  should  sift  for  itself,  because  the  children  must 
not  labor  and  they  must  be  educated. 

But  problems  are  not  solved  by  ignoring  them.  And  chil- 
dren are  not  educated  by  making  the  work  of  the  community 
contemptuous  in  their  eyes.  The  problem  is  one  of  many  in 
our  educational  future,  most  of  which  have  not  risen  into  the 
general  consciousness  as  yet.  The  child,  not  as  the  disputable 
property  of  certain  "interests,"  but  as  an  integral  personality 
and  as  a  future  constructive  citizen,  is  here  at  issue.  The. 
average  child  becomes  a  well-rounded  personality  and  intel- 
ligent adult,  not  by  the  ministrations  of  particular  "interests" 
or  institutions,  nor  by  the  quarreling  of  many  such,  but  by 
feeling  the  vital  impulsions  of  life  from  every  aspect  of  the 
community.  In  the  long  run,  such  questions  will  have  to  be 
solved  by  the  sound  social  intelligence  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. And,  if  our  children  are  to  escape  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  modern  community  specializations  of  "interests,"  all 
our  social  institutions,  including  the  school,  both  urban  and 
rural,  will  have  to  become  integral  parts  of  the  community. 
This  will  mean  that  many  of  our  teachers  and  "workers" 
will  have  to  enlarge  their  "interests"  and  enrich  their  "fields," 
until  they  can,  at  least,  see  the  whole  community,  occasionally, 
even  though  they  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  the  sake  of  the  children,  this  is  absolutely  im- 
perative. However  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  rural  school 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  rural  community.  J.  K.  H. 

Kindergarten  Legislation 

THE  National  Kindergarten  Association  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  pushing  kindergarten  legislation  in  many  of  the 
states,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  local  kindergarten 
forces,  in  the  effort  to  secure  enabling  laws  from  the  various 
state  legislatures.  The  general  plan  of  procedure  is  to  ask 
for  the  enactment  of  a  statute  similar  to  the  one  already  in 
existence  in  California.  This  was  secured  the  first  year  the 
women  of  that  state  had  the  franchise,  and  kindergartners  of 
the  country  are  hopeful  that  the  recent  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  the  whole  country  may  result  in  a  general  ad- 
vance in  such  legislation.  The  model  statute,  based  on  the 
California  law,  is  as  follows: 

The  board  of  education  of  each  school  district  may  maintain 
kindergartens  which  shall  be  free  to  resident  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six  years.  Upon  petition  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six,  the  board  of  education  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  kindergarten  provided  that  the  school  in 
connection  with  which  such  kindergarten  is  desired  is  named 
in  the  petition:  and  provided  further,  that  the  petitioners  re- 
side within  the  section  or  neighborhood  ordinarily  served  by 
the  school  in  connection  with  which  such  kindergarten  is  de- 
sired: and  provided  further,  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  teach  in  any  kindergarten  maintained  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  who  has  not  completed  at  least  a  two-years' 
course  in  kindergarten  training  and  received  a  certificate  or 
diploma  from  a  recognized  kindergarten  training  school. 
This   act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  enactment. 

Active  support  of  the  movement  is  going  forward  in  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  Porto 
Rico  is  also  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
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The  whole  Irish  issue  of  today  is  illuminated  in  such  a  masterly 
fashion  in  the  firtt  named  book  that  anyone  who  becomes  acquainted 
with  its  contents  will  no  longer  be  mystified  by  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory stories  pouring  into  the  country  now.  The  heart  of  Ire- 
land has  never  changed  in  its  ultimate  aim — complete  independence. 
What  has  changed,  and  that  rapidly,  has  been  the  medium  through 
which  it  has  attempted  to  express  itself.  It  has  tried  agrarian 
agitation  as  an  economic  expedient  toward  freedom;  it  has  fa- 
rored  parliamentarianism  as  a  political  agency  and  now,  having 
abandoned  that  expedient  as  of  proved  worthlessness,  it  aims  to 
secure  the  complete  political,  complete  economic,  complete  moral  and 
intellectual  independence  of  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  Sinn 
Fein.  Sinn  Fein  itself  began  as  a  perfectly  constitutional  movement, 
relying  on  the  Renunciation  Act  of  1783  which  stated  that  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  make  its  own  laws  "is  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able." But  England  confiscated  the  organ  that  preached  this  doc- 
trine so  frequently  that  it  was  forced  to   discontinue. 

The  author,  who  is  a  professor  in  Queen's  University,  Belfast, 
neatly  disposes  of  the  religious  question  by  quoting  Bishop  Boulter 
who  deplored  the  tendency  to  unite  Catholic  and  Protestant  because, 
as  he  said,  "whenever  that  happens,  good-bye  to  English  interests 
in  Ireland."  Though  Sinn  Fein  has  offered  most  liberal  guarantees 
to  Ulster,  it  has  failed  because  it  can  never  provide  Ulster  with 
what  Ulster  at  present  enjoys,  minority  rule,  special  privilege  and 
a  dominance  backed  by  English  force. 

English  policy  for  the  subjection  of  Ireland  demands  periodic 
famine,  religious  division,  recurrent  rebellion  and  rigorous  suppres- 
sion, but  the  whole  question  is  so  befogged  by  propaganda,  sup- 
pression of  truth  and  by  special  pleading  that  few  understand  why 
Ireland  is  always  in  a  ferment;  and  this  is  what  makes  many  out- 
siders believe  that  the  Irish  are  incurably  fractious  and  discontented. 
The  repudiation  of  Redmond,  the  efforts  to  conscript  Irishmen  to 
fight  for  freedom  in  France  while  still  in  chains  in  Ireland,  the 
arming  of  Ulster  and  the  disarming  of  Sinn  Fein,  all  under  the 
same  law,  are  all  so  lucidly  explained  that  to  know  this  book  is  to 
understand  the  whole  Irish  problem  without  difficulty. 

Ireland,  an  Enemy  of  the  Allies?  is  the, product  of  a  man  with 
a  French  name  but  a  Tory  heart.  Every  English  liberal  is  roundly 
abused.  Gladstone  "encouraged  too  many  insurrections  by  his  ill 
disguised  sympathies,"  and  was  "more  indulgent  toward  demagogy 
than  toward  established  right  and  tradition,"  and  he  proposed 
"a  perfectly  iniquitous  scheme  for  agrarian  spoliation."  Mr.  Birrell 
"was  a  fool,"  "the  radical  minister  and  crony  of  Irish  demagogues." 
Mr.  Asquith,  too,  comes  in  for  his  share.  He  and  his  radicals 
ventured  to  "parley  with  terrorism."  The  electors  of  1910  gave 
him  "a  general  mandate  to  destroy  anything  he  chose,  including 
imperial  security."  But  the  English  are  not  all  bad,  particularly 
if  they  are  Tories.  Balfour  is  "one  of  the  finest  figures  among 
modern  statesmen."  "Ireland  owes  to  him  the  foundations  of  her 
present  prosperity."  Sir  Edward  Carson,  "endowed  with  some  of 
the  best  brains  in  the  kingdom,"  talks  of  the  radical  government 
which,  "by  an  act  of  unparalleled  treachery  and  betrayal  .  .  .  have 
announced  their  intention  of  passing  into  law  ...  the  detestable 
Home  Rule  bill."  But  although  he  said  in  1914,  "We  will  not  have 
Home  Rule — never,"   he   has  now   changed   his  mind. 

The  author,  while  denying  nationhood  to  Ireland,  declares  that 
Ulster,  the  gem  of  Ireland,  "forms  a  complete  nation."     Neverthe- 


less, "Ireland  free  would  be  an  intolerable  menace  to  the  neighbor- 
ing island."  There  is,  of  course,  not  one  word  in  this  book  about 
the  aims  for  which  the  Allies  went  to  war  with  Germany.  It  is 
just  as  well.  Any  statement  of  them  would  invalidate  the  whole 
argument. 

People  who  believe  the  Irish  have  no  right  to  freedom  will  enjoy 
Mr.  Dawson's  book  because  it  seems  to  link  them  up  with  pro-Ger- 
manism and  bolshevism  and  their  respective  terrors.  Sinn  Fein  is  in 
cahoots  with  bolshevism;  "these  allies  have  an  understanding  or  com- 
pact, the  exact  word  is  immaterial."  This  is  characteristic.  The  exact 
word  is  immaterial — even  in  proper  names.  Thus  Robert  Emmet 
it  known  as  Thomas  Emmett,  Mitchel  is  known  as  Mitchell,  Mac- 
Donagh  as  Macdonough  and  De  Leon  as  Leon.  A  writer  who 
ventures  to  interpret  American  history  and  mentions  Aaron  Bur 
and  Nathan  Hall  may  rightly  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 

In  so  persistently  saddling  the  Irish  with  pro-Germanism  and 
bolshevism  the  author  demonstrates  their  utter  antipathy  to  Eng- 
lish rule.  He  forgets  that  these  very  accusations  are  possibly  the 
most  forcible  condemnation  of  English  government  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced. It  is  true  the  Irish  sought  help  wherever  they  could  get 
it  "whether  from  dog  or  devil."  The  Allies  themselves  used  black, 
brown  and  yellow  in  repelling  the  Germans.  But  the  bolshevist 
connection  is  largely  a  mare's  nest.  Connolly  believed  that  geogra- 
phical representation  was  a  feudal  survival  and  modern  conditions 
demanded  representation  on  an  occupational  basis.  This  view  has 
been  adopted  in  Russia.  The  labored  efforts  to  associate  Ireland 
with  "German  plots"  may  now  be  appraised  by  reading  a  "white 
paper"  recently  issued  by  the  English  government.  A  cable  from 
London  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  January  4,  states  "there 
has  been  difference  of  opinion  among  government  officials  as  to 
whether  they  were  convincing  enough  to  make  out  a  definite  case 
for  the  government."  This  is  the  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  the 
author  seeks  to  build  a  case. 


In  the  stormy  history  of  the  last  few  years  in  Ireland,  labor  has 
played  a  prominent  part.  It  became  apparent  to  James  Connolly 
and  other  Irish  labor  leaders  that  the  capitalistic  system,  as  im- 
ported from  England,  was  foreign  to  the  Irish  nature  and  tended 
to  jeopardize  its  economic  as  well  as  its  political  existence.  Thus  a 
fusion  between  Sinn  Fein  and  labor  became  an,  accomplished  fact 
although,  at  first,  there  was  slight  identity  of  aim  as  regards  their 
ultimate  objective.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Connolly,  a  con- 
vinced Socialist,  the  labor  movement  instead  of  taking  on  an  inter- 
nationalist flavor  has  developed  a  strong  nationalistic  aspect,  and 
thus  labor  became  wholly  identified  with  the  Irish  fight  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  cf  Irish  labor 
and  its  gradual  development  to  date.  He  tells  much  of  Connolly's 
life,  of  his  visits  to  the  United  States  and  of  his  death.  Connolly, 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Irish  Independence,  was  among  those 
executed  by  the  British  government  in  1916  and,  since  his  leg  was 
broken  in  the  rising,  he  had  to  be  shot  while  seated.  A  great  deal 
that  is  new  is  told  about  the  remarkable  career  of  James  Larkin, 
now  undergoing  a  prison  term  in  America.  No  man  of  his  genera- 
tion has  done  so  much  for  the  under  dog  of  labor  in  Dublin;  a 
temperance   advocate,   an   apostle  of  nationality,  earnest  to  a  fault 

J.  D.   Hackett. 

VITAMINES— ESSENTIAL  FOOD  FACTORS 

By   Benjamin   Harrow.     E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.     219   pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.60. 
~  The  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer ;  for  this  book  is  a  pains- 
taking attempt  to  explain  to  the  popular  mind  the  whole  question 
of  nutrition  from  a  quasi-chemical  standpoint.  Of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  ninety  are  devoted  to  introduction.  What  the  general 
reader  most  wants  to  know  just  now  is  what  are  vitamines  and 
what  is  the  latest  knowledge  about  them?  While  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  part  played 
by  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  reader  will  have  the 
patience    first    to    delve    through    eight    chapters    on    fuel    values, 
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carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  mineral  matter,  water  and  oxygen, 
the  amino-acids,  and  the  like. 

Rather  the  average  mind  will  swallow  with  avidity  such  fiction 
about  vitamines  as  appears  tastily  garnished  in  prominent  columns 
of  daily  papers,  or  exaggerating  advertisements  about  the  value  of 
yeast. 

The   history   of  the   deficiency   diseases— scurvy,   beri-beri,    rickets 

which  led  to  the  discovery  of  vitamines  is  of  interest;    for  these 

were  found  to  be  curable  by  nothing  more  than  an  addition  to  the 
dietary.  The  methods  used,  so  far,  in  testing  for  the  presence  of 
these  food  factors  is  also  of  interest.  •  By  feeding  them  to  young 
rats  which  have  for  some  little  time  been  living  on  a  diet  known 
to  be  well  balanced  in  everything  except  vitamines,  but  lacking 
these,  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the  rats  is  shown; 
if  the  added  diet  does  not  contain  adequate  vitamines,  their  condition 
gradually  declines.  White  rats  are  accommodating  little  creatures 
that  will  eat  almost  anything;  but  it  is  a  sad  come-down  for 
science  that  it  has  so  far  discovered  no  chemical  test  for  the 
presence  of  what  are,  no  doubt,  chemical  compounds.  To  this, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  is  due  the  fact  that  all  attempts  at 
isolation  have,  up  to  now,  failed.  From  chemical  analyses  of 
foods  it  is  evident  that  vitamines  exist  only  in  minute  quantities, 
their  weight  being  inappreciable;  but  it  is  a  case  of  a  little  going 
a  long  way,  and  the  ordinary,  healthy  person  need  not  fear  that  in 
his  general  diet  there  is  a  deficiency  of  vitamines.  It  is  only  in 
unusual  cases  of  famine  or  isolation,  or  where  large  masses  of 
people  are  being  fed  on  a  restricted  diet,  that  diseases  due  to  lack 
of  vitamines  are  likely  to  ensue. 

Not  so  with  young  children  whose  ,total  intake  of  food  is  small 
and  unvaried.  It  is  here  that  a  knowledge  of  vitamines  might  be 
of  value  to  the  general  public.  The  good  old  remedy  of  codliver 
oil  as  a  cure  for  rickets  still  retains  its  high  repute— with  an  added 
glamor.  Milk  from  cows  fed  on  dry  fodder  may  not  be  nearly  so 
perfect  a  food  as  one  supposes  just  because  it  is  milk;  a  child 
might  contract  rickets  when  fed  on  an  adequate  milk  diet  due  to 
lack  of  vitamines  from  such  a  source.  Codliver  oil  at  once  supplies 
the  deficiency  with  excellent  results,  due  no  doubt  to  the  presence 
of  the  necessary  vitamine. 

These  facts,  and  others  of  equal  importance,  are  set  forth  by 
Professor  Harrow  in  an  accurate,  well  arranged  and  fairly  interest- 
ing way.  The  more  important  recent  investigations  are  drawn 
upon  for  their  results,  and  a  good  bibliography  invites  to  further 
reading.  Margaret  Lasker. 

UNIVERSITY  DEBATERS'  ANNUAL  1919-1920 

H.    W.    Wilson    Co.     372    pp.     Price,    $2.25;     by   mail    of   the 
Survey,  $2.40. 

Students  of  current  events  have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  annual  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  controversial  topics.  Though  the  contents  are 
not  authoritative,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches  in  American  college  and 
university  debates,  they  are  nearly  always  along  the  main  lines  of 
argument  on  both  sides.  Moreover,  excellent  bibliographies  and 
references  make  up  for  the  lack  of  authority;  and  the  systematic 
statement  of  each  "brief"  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  matter  under 
discussion.  The  subjects  here  debated  are  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  coal  mines,  the  Cummins  plan  for  the  control  of 
railroads,  affiliation  of  teachers  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  the  closed  shop,  suppression  of 
anarchist  propaganda. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

By   G.  T.  W.   Patrick.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     273    pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

In  an  exceptionally  clear  and  interesting  manner,  the  author  de- 
monstrates the  futility  of  social  reconstruction  schemes  which  are  not 
based  upon  a  real  appreciation  of  man's  native  equipment.  This 
part  of  the  book  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  students  of 
social  phenomena  and  constitutes,  incidentally,  a  worthwhile  resume 
of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  human  tendencies. 

Not  so  convincing,  and  much  less  dependable,  are  the  author's  pro- 
posed solutions.  In  common  with  other  admirers  and  followers  of 
the  late  Carleton  H.  Parker,  the  author  has  missed  what  seems  to 
the  reviewer  to  be  the  really  vital  element  in  the  late  economist's 
contribution.  Carleton  H.  Parker,  whatever  else  he  was,  was  essen- 
tially a  marvelous  technician  in  human  relationships.    In  the  cultiva- 


tion of  this  technique  he  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
contribution  which  the  psycho-pathological  clinic  might  make  to  this, 
and  found  opportunity  to  watch  the  psycho-pathologists  apply  psy- 
chological principles  in  the  management  of  human  relations. 

There  is  a  far  cry  from  a  mere  recognition  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples in  industry  to  the  actual  technique  of  carrying  over  these 
principles  into  the  business  of  industrial  relations,  and  quite  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  social  philosopher,  even  with  a  full 
conception  of  psychological  principles,  and  the  social  technician  who 
is  able  to  carry  these  principles  over  into  daily  practice.  Those  who 
would  give  permanence  to  the  remarkable  contribution  of  the  late 
Carleton  H.  Parker  will  have  to  pay  more  attention  than  they  have 
heretofore  to  this  phase  of  their  task.  Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 

THE  DESPOILERS 

By   J.    Edmund    Buttree.      Christopher   Publishing    House.      314 

pp.    Price,  $2.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

North  Dakota  is  very  much  in  the  public  eye.  But,  as  Mr.  Buttree 
says  in  his  introduction  to  this  recital  of  personal  experiences  in 
the  grain  fields  of  that  state,  "often  times  things  are  not  what 
they  seem."  Whether  his  disjointed  and  admittedly  redundant 
recital  will  add  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  radical  farmers' 
movement,  however,  is  decidedly  doubtful.  His  bias  is  strongly  in 
opposition  to  the  Nonpartisan  League.  The  incidents  which  he  re- 
lates may  be  fairly  selected,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Buttree  approached  his  task  of  explaining  the  farmers'  movement 
in  any  sympathetic  spirit,  though  as  a  tactician  he  deplores  the  at- 
tempts made  during  the  war  to  defeat  it  by  fastening  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  on  its  leaders.  The  tone  of  the  book  becomes  more 
violent  as  it  proceeds;  denunciation  of  farmers  as  a  class — and 
incidentally,  of  opponents  of  the  league  for  too  much  sympathy  with 
farming  interests — concludes  a  mass  of  unassorted  data  and  un- 
assimilated   impressions.  B.  L. 

HIGH  COMPANY 

By  Harry  Lee.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     180  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65.  , 

Harry  Lee,  who  has  been  a  settlement  worker,  a  Red  Cross  worker 
and  was  long  connected  with  William  H.  Matthews — to  whom  this 
book  of  verse  is  dedicated — in  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  of  New  York,  combines  his  interest  in  human 
problems  with  singing  lines.  These  sketches  in  free  verse  grew 
out  of  his  hospital  work  with  crippled  soldiers;  they  are  his 
obeisance  to  the  spirit  of  courage  and  comradeship  and  the  lovable- 
ness   he  found   among  those  boys  of  many  nationalities. 

Masood,  the  Syrian,  who  had  not  walked  for  ten  months,  is  only 
one  of  many  who   "bear  the  burden  blithely": 

I  say  to  God: 

"You  make  me — you  take  me. 

"If  my  time  now — all  right, 

"I  make  the  fight." 

The  good   soldier   make  the  good  fight, 

He  keep  the  smile. 

So — I  smile. 
If  the  quality  of  the  men  of  whom  he  writes  sometimes  outshines 
the  quality  of  the  verse,  Mr.  Lee  himself  would  be  the  first  to  point 
out   that   if   the   quality   of   the   men  were   comprehended,   his   verse 
had  served   its  purpose.  Florence   Fleisher. 

THE  INVISIBLE  CENSOR 

By   Francis    Hackett.      B.   E.   Huebsch.      167    pp.     Price,    $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

Since  this  collection  is  not  of  Mr.  Hackett's  literary  criticisms 
but  rather  of  essays  written  from  time  to  time  on  personal  ex- 
periences or  questions  of  the  hour,  they  have  a  direct  appeal-  to 
the  student  of  contemporary  society  and,  incidentally,  give  the 
present  reviewer  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  sincerity  and  singular  charm  of  all  Mr.  Hackett's 
writings  in  the  New  Republic.  From  the  horror  of  Scientific  Man- 
agement carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
to  the  democracy  of  American  Society  as  displayed  to  an  oriental 
visitor  (Okura  Sees  Newport)  ;  from  the  sympathetic  sketch  of 
the  blinded  strikebreaker  (Blind)  to  the  description  of  the  moods 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  essays  cover  a  wide  field  of  observation. 
Romantic,  satirical,  debative,  discursive  or  merely  jollying,  they 
share  a  fine  sense  of  human  values  and  grasp  of  realities.  B.  L. 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


PEONAGE  IN  THE  UNITEDJSTATES 

Americans,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  have  a 
tendency  to  visit  all  their  wrath  on  conspicuous  examples  of 
wrong-doing,  rather  than  saving  some  of  it  to  apply  as  mo- 
tive and  energy  in  the  direction  of  reform.  The  situation  in 
Georgia  should  serve  to  direct  critical  study  to  every  dark 
corner  of  the  country. 

IThe  situation  in  Georgia. 
♦  The  existence  of  a  virtual  "peonage"  is  admitted  by  officials 
and  intelligent  citizens.  What  is  this  "peonage?"  How  can  it  be 
legally  maintained?  Or  how  can  it  be  given  enough  of  a  show  of 
legality  to  maintain  itself?  What  are  the  economic  bases  of  it? 
What  is  its  educational  basis?     What  its  moral  effect? 


2. 


no 


The  situation  in  other  states. 

Does  Georgia  stand  alone  in  these  matters?  What  is  the 
condition  of  Negro  employment  in  each  of  the  other  southern  states? 
In  the  border  states?  In  northern  states?  And  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  North?  Have  the  racial  frictions  of  recent  years  in  many 
northern  cities  any  relationships  to  these  peonage  conditions? 
What  of  the  conditions  under  which  Mexican  laborers  work  in 
e  Southwest?  Is  there  any  "peonage"  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
rizona,  California  or  Colorado,  among  the  "greasers?" 
What  of  the  conditions  among  the  Japs  and  Chinese  in  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon?  Or  among  the  Indian  laborers?  Or 
among  the  southeastern  Europeans  in  mining  camps  in  Colorado, 
Nevada  and  Utah?  Or  in  the  steel  and  iron  and  coal  industries 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia?  Or  among  Greek  shoe-blacks 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  city?  Or  among  the  innumerable  other 
submerged  small  industrial  groups  of  our  large  cities?  Or  among 
the  "white  slaves?" 

3  The  need  of  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
♦  The  facts  from  Georgia  will  serve  one  very  bad  purpose 
if  they  tend  to  cover  up  undesirable  conditions  elsewhere.  What 
are  the  facts  at  home,  locally,  in  your  own  community,  about  the 
boasted  "free  labor"  of  Americans?  Are  the  men  free?  The  women? 
The  children?  Is  your  community  a  community  of  free  labor,  or  do 
you    also   harbor   elements   of   insidious   industrial   peonage? 

References: 

Hillaire   Belloc:   The    Servile    State.      Leroy   Phillips,    Boston. 
Price,  $1.25;   postpaid,  $1.40. 

Chapter  13,  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

The  Survey,  this  issue,  pages  43   and  45. 

;*   mentioned    above   may   be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Cook 
Department. 


Table  Linens 

at  Adjusted  Prices 

,1X7'E  have  listed  below  a  few  spec- 
*  »    imen  prices  of  Damask  Table 
Cloths  and  Napkins  which  should 
interest  every  Housewife. 

These  prices,  based  on  our  recently 
adjusted  list,  accurately  represent 
the  decided  saving  possible  on  pur- 
chases throughout  our  whole  stock. 

We  wish  to  add  also,  that  our  as- 
sortments of  sizes  and  designs  are 
complete. 

Table  Cloths 

2x2  yards,  $11.00,  12.50,  15.00  each. 
2x2^  yards,  $13-75,  16.50,  20.50  each. 
2x3        yards,    $15.75,    16.50,    22.50    each. 

Napkins 


22X22    ins.,    $12.00, 
24x25    ins.,    $14.75, 


I3-50.     17.00    dozen. 
19.50,    26.OO    dozen. 


Orders  by  mail  receive  our  prompt 
and  carefull  attention 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave,,  34th  and  33rd  Streets 
NEW  YORK 


Dirmiri!inir;r?iiiii,iLCTiiiii  miLmiiiiiiiBii 


{Continued 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    ANTE -NATAL    AND   POST-NATAL 

CHILD  PHYSIOLOGY 

By  W.  M.  Feldman.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     694  pp.    Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

The  author  of  The  Jewish  Child  has  rendered  an  exceptionally 
valuable  service  in  bringing  together  in  one  volume  the  known  facts 
concerning  the  physiology  of  the  child.  Never  before  has  this  rich 
store  of  information  been  available  in  such  accessible  form,  and 
students  of  child  life  in  health  and  disease  will  find  the  book  indis- 
pensable. Of  particular  importance  and  interest  are  the  chapters  on 
genetics  and  heredity,  and  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  nervous 
system  of  the  child.  The  book  can  be  recommended  unhesitatingly 
to  all  of  those  who  are  interested  in  child  life. 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 


from  page   60) 

PERSONALITY  CULTURE  BY  COLLEGE  FACULTIES 

By  David  E.  Berg.    Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York.     127 

pp.    Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Here  are  seventy-two  pen  portraits  of  college  instructors  at  work, 
in  summer  school  classes.  The  author  saw  these  instructors  at  work 
and  drew  these  portraits  from  life.  They  cover  teachers  in  twenty- 
five  subjects  and  a  very  wide  range  of  teacher  personalities.  Out  of 
the  seventy-two,  four  stand  out  as  possessing  "personality  plus." 
The  others  grade  through  various  distinctions  to  type  10,  whose 
"futility  was  something  to  marvel  at,  their  crass  stupidity  some- 
thing to  bewilder  the  imagination."  While  this  book  is  rather  loosely 
jointed  and  based  on  too  few  data  to  present  any  final  conclusions, 
it  presents  some  portraits  to  the  life;  most  teachers  could  probably 
find  herein  some  portrait  of  a  colleague  to  abhor.  J.  K.  H. 
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JOTTINGS 


GOVERNOR  MILLER  of  New  York,  in  a 
special  message  to  the  legislature,  recom- 
mends immediate  legislation  authorizing  the 
making  of  a  compact  with  New  Jersey  to 
establish  a  joint  port  of  New  York  district 
with  three  commissioners  from  New  York 
and  three  from  New  Jersey,  empowered  to 
make  comprehensive  plans  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission  [see  the 
Survey  for  March  12].  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced designating  William  R.  Wilcox,  E. 
H.  Outerbridge,  Murray  Hulbert  and  the 
attorney-general  as  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with  New  Jersey.  Op- 
position to  the  plans  of  the  commission  has 
been  voiced  by  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  the  Bronx  and 
a  citizens'  committee  of  Staten  Island ; 
agreeing  with  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  scheme,  they  feel  that  the  needs 
of  their  respective  boroughs  have  been  in- 
sufficiently considered.  A  protest  has  also 
been  raised  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  on  the  grounds,  mainly,  that  the 
plan  would  injure  the  development  of 
Newark  Bay  as  an  ocean  port;  that  the 
physical  plan  involves  the  expenditure  of 
$230,000,000  in  New  York  and  only  $10,- 
000,000  in  New  Jersey;  and  that  this  state 
is  vitally  interested  in  securing  a  separate 
freight  rate  on  railroads  which  would  be 
impossible  if  it  entered  into  this  partnership 
with  New  York. 

SENATE  BILL  599,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  passed  on  March  16,  amends  the 
present  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  dance 
halls  to  include  not  only  commercial  places 
but  also  all  other  dances  to  which  the  pub- 
lic may  gain  admission  with  or  without  a 
fee,  whether  given  by  an  association  or  by 
an   individual. 

ALIDA  BIGELOW,  who  recently  spent  two 
years  in  Europe  in  civilian  relief  work,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
special  immigration  secretary  for  the  French 
ports  to  interpret  to  girls  taking  passage  for 
America  the  exact  qualifications  necessary  to 
pass  through  Ellis  Island.  Havre  and  Cher- 
bourg have  become  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant starting  points  for  immigrants.  Sta- 
tioned there  to  turn  back  girls  ineligible  for 
admission  to  the  United  States,  it  is  be- 
lieved Miss  Bigelow  will  be  able  to  prevent 
much  unnecessary  expense  and  hardship. 

THE  National  Child  Health  Council  has 
announced  that  Clarence  King,  formerly 
associate  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Division 
of  the  American  Red  /Cross,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  child  health  demon- 
stration to  be  made  in  a  typical  American 
city.  Already  a  number  of  communities 
have  asked  for  consideration.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  community  will  rest  with  a 
committee  consisting  of  Ella  Phillips  Cran- 
dall;  Richard  A.  Bolt,  M.  D.;  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.  D.;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy;  Sally 
Lucas  Jean;  Haven  Emerson,  M.  D. ;  and 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  Competition  is 
open  to  any  city  of  20,000  to  30,000  popula- 
tion which  is  situated  in  a  county  of  from 
50,000  to  60.000  population,  and  which  is  in 
a  birth  registration  state  fairly  accessible  to 
members  of  the  council.  Since  the  effective- 
ness of  the  demonstration  will  rest  upon  the 


permanency  of  the  results  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  and 
officials  toward  it  will  be  one  of  the  deter- 
mining factors. 

AN  occasional  reminder  that  the  United 
States  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  giving 
first  aid  to  the  war-devastated  regions  comes 
not  amiss.  A  recent  report  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  British  League  of  Help 
shows  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
donated  in  that  country  to  repair,  rebuild 
and  restore  public  utilities,  houses  and  whole 
towns  and  villages  in  France.  The  city  and 
county  of  London,  between  them,  have 
adopted  Verdun,  and  several  boroughs  of 
the  metropolis  have  independently  adopted 
other  French  communities  which  they  intend 
to  restore.  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Oxford, 
Sheffield,  Exeter,  Evesham,  Birmingham  and 
other  cities  are  sending  a  constant  stream 
of  money  to  help  in  the  physical  reconstruc- 
tion of,  altogether,  fifty  different  adopted 
localities.  A  special  English  fund  has  been 
established  for  the  restoration  of  Rheims 
cathedral  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
is  organizing  the  supply  of  cattle  to  the 
raided  farms  of  France,  an  object  for  which 
more  than  $350,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Canadian  Municipal 
Journal,  the  federal  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation of  Canada  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  a  sweeping  "economy"  campaign 
of  the  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cost  of  this  commission  to  the  government  is 
exceedingly  small;  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  work  during  twelve  years  of  activity 
was  voluntarily  performed  by  twenty  of  the 
dominion's  foremost  scientists  and  business 
men.  Abolition  of  this  commission  would 
sweep  away  the  town  planning  department 
which  under  Thomas  Adams  has  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  organs  of  the  state's 
activity  for  the  public  welfare  and  a  world 
pioneer  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
most  modern  ideas  on  city  and  inter-city 
planning.  Other  departments  of  the  com- 
mission, likewise,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  best  economic  interests  of  the 
people  of  Canada;  and  many  citizens  be- 
lieve that  their  administrative  cost  weighs 
very  lightly  in  the  balance  against  the  value 
of  natural  retources  saved  by  their  work. 

THE  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston  offers  three  fellowships  of 
$500  each  in  social  and  economic  research  to 
women  who  wish  to  prepare  thoroughly  for 
such  work.  Applications  must  be  filed  be- 
fore May  1  with  the  Department  of  Re- 
search, Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  264  Boylston  street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

THE  Austrian  Minister  of  Social  Welfare 
has  prepared  a  program  aiming  to  reduce 
the  terrible  suffering  among  children.  This 
program  includes  measures  to  obtain  cloth- 
ing, medical  aid,  the  maintaining  of  chil- 
dren in  country  places  in  Austria  and 
abroad,  and  assistance  to  existing  child  re- 
lief agencies.  Since  the  consummation  of  even 
a  part  of  this  program  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  money,  an  appeal  has  been  issued 
to  the  well-to-do  classes  for  funds.  The 
director  of  the  Public  Health  Bureau  has 
supplemented  this  appeal  with  a  statement 
calling  attention  to  the  serious  condition  of 
the  children's  health.  It  was  shown  that 
65,000  are  badly  undernourished ;  85,000 
children  are  in  a  bad  condition,  and  72  per 
cent  of  the  entire  school  population  of  Vien- 
na need  some  assistance.  It  is  stated  fur- 
ther that  only  some  20,000  children,  or 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
of    Vienna,    are    considered    well    nourished. 


The  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  of  age  has  also 
assumed  alarming  proportions,  being  three 
times  that  of  1912-1914.  Under-feeding  has 
been  a  serious  factor  in  this  increase  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  child  population. 

JOHN  J.  WALTERS,  Box  28,830,  San 
Quentin,  Cal,  a  prisoner  in  the  San 
Quentin  Prison,  is  making  hand  painted 
cards,  folders,  calendars,  etc.,  and  desires 
to  get  greetings  and  verses  suitable  for  all 
occasions  and  seasons,  that  he  can  use  on 
cards.  He  prefers  short,  pithy  material, 
humorous  or  serious,  adapted  to  hand  illus- 
tration. He  offers  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
a  line  or  more  for  material.  Any  writers 
interested  may  address  Mr.  Walters;  en- 
close a  stamped,  addressed,  return  envelope. 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  change  in 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Na- 
tional Social  Agencies  planned  originally  for 
April  14  at  Atlantic  City.  The  conference 
will  be  held  on  the  same  date,  but  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETCl.  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  the  Survey,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,   N.  Y.,  for  April  1,   1921. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York, 
ss. 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  haying  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Suk- 
vey,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Paul 
U.  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City; 
Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Business  Manager,  Arthur 
P.  Kellogg,   112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Surrey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
City,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,600  mem- 
bers. It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.  President,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents,  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  Seager, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  V.  Everit 
Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East 
19   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  |If  there  are  none, 
so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  i9 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]       ARTHUR   P.   KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before   me   this    28tb 
day  of  March,   1921. 

[Seal]     MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds,    City    of    New    York, 
New    York    County    Clerk's    No.     144;     New 
York    County    Register's    No.    22056. 
Commission   Expires   April   27,    1922. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  %  cents  per  word 
•r  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.50. 

Discounts  on  4  or  more  consecutive 
insertions. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

in  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

STATISTICIAN  acquainted  with  social 
work,  wanted  by  a  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities.  Good  opportunity,  satisfactory 
salary.    Address  Statistician,  3801  Survey. 


WANTED:  Local  representatives,  men 
and  women,  spare  time  work,  to  take  orders 
for  books  of  all  kinds  in  their  community; 
generous  commjssions  paid.     3800  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  a  custodial  home 
for  delinquent  girls  committed  through  the 
Children's  Court.  Must  have  institutional 
experience.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Hotel  Chatham,  48 
Street  and  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  utoi. 

WANTED:  A  Secretary  for  Organized 
Charities,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Training  required.     3806   Survey. 

» 

EXECUTIVE  and  Field  Secretary  for 
National  Organization.  College  graduate 
preferred,  with  gift  for  organizing.  An  in- 
terest in  flowers  and  gardens  is  desirable. 
3810  Survey. 


MAN  thoroughly  familiar  with  Boys'  Club 
work.  Hours  three  to  eleven  p.  m.  Good 
salary.  Give  age,  experience,  religion  and 
references.    3812  Survey. 


ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  York,  Pa., 
desires  family  case  worker  with  C.O.S.  ex- 
perience. Interesting  Community,  expert 
supervision,  opportunity  for  initiative. 
Salary  $100.     3813  Survey. 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT   NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  April  25-May  7,  1921.  Open 
to  social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children,  Director 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee 
$50.00,  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships.  Ad- 
dress Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN  with  sixteen  years'  institutional 
experience  preceded  by  several  years'  teach- 
ing, desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
small  Protestant  institution,  preferably  for 
girls  or  young  children.     3790  Survey. 

SECRETARY:  Executive  or  private.  New 
York  City  position.  Organizer,  private  case 
work,  research,  stenography.  Will  do  some 
travelling.     3807  Survey.  ' 

MAN  with  successful  executive  experience 
in  social  work,  social  research  and  business 
administration,  desires  change.  3809  Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate  (woman),  executive 
and  organizing  ability,  five  years  experience 
in  social  settlement,  one  year  in  orphanage, 
seeks  position  in  social  institution.  Good 
references.     3808  Survey. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  now  Superintendent 
and  Clerk  of  home  for  destitute  and  delin- 
quent children  in  heart  of  large  city,  desire 
similar  positions  in  institution  in  country. 
3797  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER 
wishes  position  near  New  York,  where  re- 
finement, education,  rapid  dictation  and 
good  management  are  desired.  Salary  $150 
monthly  and  full  maintenance.  3811  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  two  years'  ex- 
perience field  service  with  National  Organ- 
ization ;  one  year  experience  secretary  Com- 
munity Organization,  and  case  work,  desires 
opening  where  training  and  experience  offer 
opportunity  for  development.     3805   Survey. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  Protestant,  open  for 
positions  as  superintendent  and  matron  or 
instructors,  child-caring  institution.  Ex- 
perienced;   enthusiastic.     3814  Survey. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 


Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

To  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very  mod- 
ern, baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  $300  to  $1,000. 
H.   W.   Otis. 


Dorset.  Vt.      For  Sale.      "Cloverlea." 

7  rooms,  fireplace,  bath,  sleeping-porch,  town 
water,  garden,  1  acre.  Also  smaller  bungalow, 
2  bedrooms.  Picturesque  village,  pleasant  colony, 
golf,  library,  church.  E.  Carhart,  care  Frank 
Suter,   Rosslyn,   Va. 


RESEARCH:    We    assist    in    »re*ariiiS    spe- 
cial    articles,    papers,    speech- 
es,   debates.     Expert,    scholarly   service.     Author's 
Research  Bureau,  599  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ROOK-BINDING  £ld,25  ^."EL'SE 

Survey— Natl.   Geographic  Magazine   and   other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING     BOOK-BINDERY 
114   East   13th   St  New  York  City 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 

MAX    SCHUITTERLING,    PRINTER,    NEW    YORK 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

The  Trend  op  Jewish  Population  in  Boston:  A 
study  to  determine  the  location  of  a  Jewish 
Communal  Building,  by  Ben  Rosen,  Vol.  1,  No 
1,  Monographs  of  Federated  Jewish  Charities  of 
Boston,   25   Tremont   St.     Price   75   cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116. 
Station    F,   New    York   City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

The  Cost  op  Venereal  Disease  to  Industry  By 
in?  w  Everett  American  Social  Hygiene  Assn., 
105  West  48th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  Free.  Ask 
for  Publication   S.   322. 

Derate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  ,s  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
SS  L  f  "Wished  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild,  489 
Fifth  Ave.,  New   York  City,  by  mail  39c 

Derate— "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  .f  the  United  States  than 
c  1:  Soclahsm-  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R  A. 
bekgman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics Columbia  University;  Native,  Prof. 
Scott  Neanne,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science: 
-V^ulrmxTn' ■  °,s,wald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
The  Nation  "  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Otft  2,  419  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
By  mail,   55c.    (paper),   $1.10   (cloth). 

Secons  Report  op  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A,Qv*y;  S?"ai-.InIu?ance  Department.  From 
noHt™ ?T  C Z1C  F'd9rati»n.  Floor  33,  Metro- 
politan  Tower,  New  York  city.     $2.50. 

THaELSeC0VD  Gbnsk^ion  op  Immigrants  in  th* 
An^l.11"**"™  P/°CfSS  (ReP"°t  from  The 
1»21)   by  T.  Sleszynski,  510  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Layout   and    Equipment  op   Playgrounds.     Play- 

n.??nMa,?d   Refeation  Association   of  America, 

One    Madison   Avenue,  New    York    City.    Price 
-to   cents.  ' 

Pioneering  por  Play.  Community  Service,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Suggestions 
for  conducting  campaigns  for  community  recre- 
ation).    Price,   30  cents. 

Prohirition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
trom  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  0,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
Wew    York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    capy     unchanged     throughout     the     month, 

ElfB  Arbitrator  endeavors  to  apply  moral  prin- 
ciples to  social  problems  of  the  day  without  re- 
gard to  popular  opinion.  $1  a  year.  Sample 
free.     P.   O.   Box  42,   Wall   St.   Sta.,  N.  Y.   C 

Setter  jXntiea  reports  the  most  important  activl- 

tios  of  tke  2M8  charitable  ana  public  welfare 
agoaates  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.80.       7*    Fifth    Are..    N.    Y. 

Hospital  Stoial  Service;  monthly  $3.M  a  year; 
pnWtehed  under  the  auaaioes  of  the  Hospital 
SootoJ  Serriee  Association  of  New  York  Citv 
Inc.  19  Bast  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene;  enarterly;  $3.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hyatooo,    5«    Unioa    Sauare,    New    York. 

Puhlic    Health    Nurse;    monthly;    dues    $3.00    and 
upward;    subscription    $3.88    per    year;    publish- 
ed   by    the    National     Organization    for    Public 
Health   Nursing,   15*  Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 


The  Economic  Slavery 


of  the 


American  Office  Employees 


READ 


"THE  UNDERPAID 
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The  first  book  of  its  kind  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  men 
and  women  who  stand  midway  between  Labor  and  Capital 


By  J.  LARA 


Latin-American  publicist;  connected  for  a  number  of  years 

with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  largest  firm  of  international 

merchants  in  the  world 

The  author  of  this  book,  following  the  recent  precedent 
set  by  the  eminent  Spanish  novelist,  Blasco  Ibanez,  in  his 
two  months'  study  of  the  Mexican  situation,  has  written 
this  treatise  as  the  outcome  of  a  special  study  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  status  of  the  men  and  women  comprising 
the   Office   Employee    Class. 

Mr.  Lara's  research  covers  not  only  a  period  of  two 
months,  but  of  ten  years,  which  is  a  significant  fact  from 
a  critical  point  of  view. 

Those  who  may  question  the  alien's  right  to  criticize  the 
institutions  of  any  other  country,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  foreign  observer  looks  at  things  from  a  detached  point 
of  view  and  has  a  perspective  that  is  unaffected  by  sym- 
pathies   or    antipathies. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  the  subjects 
discussed   are  as  follows: 

Chapter  PART  ONE  (*) 

I. — Right   of    foreigners   to    discuss    labor    and    social    issues. 
II. — Modern    loafers   and    a   new   class   of   money  makers.     A    crew 

of    industry    wrecker^. 
III. — The   right   to   strike    when    welfare   of   people    is    at   stake. 
.  IV. — A   dilemma:     Will   education  suffer  from  high  wages  to  labor- 
r     ers   or  from   low  salaries  to   teachers? 
V. — Is  the  black   and    yellow  peril   looming   up? 
VI. — Present  wages  of  laborers  compared  with  salaries  of  office  help. 

PART  TWO 
VII. — Employers  baring   ideas  of  the   last   century. 
VIII. — Signing    time-sheet    or    punching    clock,    a    shop-like    system. 
IX. — "Slave    drivers"    In    business   offices,    an    obnoxious    type. 

X. — Why   blame   employees   who   change   positions? 
XI. — Union   of    employees    for   protection   purposes,    a   necessity. 
XII. — Profit-sharing   system   and    insurance    of   employees,    eminently 
Indispensable. 

PART  THREE 
XIIT  — Influence   of   high  prices  on  social  unrest. 
XIV. — A    few   suggestions   to    employees   to  reduce   the   H.    C.    L. 
XV. — Summing   up.    The   author   draws    a   moral. 
Appendix  "A" — Let   us  start   at   onco   an   Employees'   Association   like 

the    "Brain.  Workers'   Union   of   France. 
Appendix  "B"— Incontrovertible    facts    showing    the    uneaual    distribu- 
tion  of  wealth    in    the   United    States. 
Appendix  "C" — How  to  dispose  of  the  retired   rich. 
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Get    a    copy   from    your    nearest    book- 
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*  In  the  year  1920,  when  Part  I  of  this  book  was  written,  the  average  Ameri- 
can workingman  was  enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity.  In  the  meamime,  con- 
ditions have  changed  considerably,  but  this  altered  situation  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  author's  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  Parts  II,  III  and 
Appendices. 


Are  You  trained 

for  this  Demand? 

Numerous  industrial  units  in  this 
country,  each  employing  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  a  much  greater  number  of 
smaller  units,  ranging  in  size  from 
one  to  three  thousand  employes,  have 
installed  Welfare  and  Personnel  De- 
partments. Many  other  industrial 
organizations  are  considering  such 
installation  and  are  only  deterred  be- 
cause the  right  executives  to  direct  the 
work  are  not  forthcoming.  These 
business  men  are  asking  for  something 
more  in  Social  Workers  than  earnest- 
ness and  devotion;  they  want  profi- 
ciency and  they  want  those  who  can 
cooperate  intelligently  and  efficiently 
with  the  engineers  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

Similar  rigorous  requirements  exist 
in  the  Societies  for  Case  Work  with 
Families  and  Children,  Community 
Centers,  Public  Health  Organizations 
and  other  units  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  supplies  the  training  to  meet 
this  need.  Two  years  of  specialized 
study  and  field  training  are  deemed 
none  too  many  to  fit  students  profes- 
sionally to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  Welfare  Direction  in  its  modern 
proportions. 

In  order  to  enlist  those  best  fitted  for  ad- 
vanced Social  Work  the  School  offers  four 
Fellowships  of  $850  each,  for  the  school  year 
1921-1922,  which  will  be  awarded  to  recent 
college    graduates    including   the    class    of    1921. 

The  award  will  be  decided  by  competitive 
examination,  with  preference  to  graduates  not 
more  than  five  year  ,1  college. 

The  examination  will  be  held  April  30  at  the 
School  or,  by  arrangement,  at  your  own  college. 
Application  must  be  made  not  later  than  April 
23.  A  form  will  be  sent  on  request  as  per 
coupon  below. 


NEW  YORK   SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL  WORK, 

107  East  22  Street,  JNew  York. 

Please     send     me     application     blank     for     your 

Fellowship 

exa- 

mination. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Mies  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Boaorsec  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
netoo  D  C  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
la  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec^y .\ ;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  pubic 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
compensation  and  rehabilitation  of  cripples;  unemployment,  old  age 
and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one  day  s  rest  in  seven; 
efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  ©r 
pro-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  or 
community  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres.,  C  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Dindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C 
field'  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y..  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
eanized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
*2  ••  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-S14 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-yeax-lround  Information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crfanae.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  sec'y.,  136  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  85  W.  45th  SL,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Publications  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues.  55. 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
6t  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  or 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 
THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent- Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherrimgton,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  Interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  It  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carsteros,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)—  IMadison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  Illustrated  literature. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted    by    3»   Protestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Conrmision    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.   F.   Ernest   Johnson,    research    sec'y-.; 
Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't.;   Inez  M.  Cavert,   librarian. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn. 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— Joha 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  1»1  E.  "23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliamces;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  reaabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  aa 
intelligent  interest  In  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.,  7«  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,900,  with  35* 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
meircial  social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectanian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE     COUNCIL— Official    National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 
National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Department  of  Education — Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Edvr. 

A.   Pace. 
Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 
Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 
Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.   Ryan  and  John 

A.  Lapp. 
Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director,    Justin    MoGrath; 

Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 
National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 

Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 
National   Training  School   for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C. — Dean, 

Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau   of  Immigration — National   Director,    Bruce   M.   Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York;  36  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies  of  administration;  educa- 
tion; delinquency;  health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly,  "The  American  Child."    Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  ¥-. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceeding* 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  2*- 
29,  1921.     Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — 'Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health— Dr.   Richard   Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.   Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances   Taussig.    New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonlsba  P.  Breckinrldfe. 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— Grace  Abb»t; 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  "Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
■tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  far  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more   democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
130  E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  11.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mir.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
sec'y.;  261   (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Fhillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoer  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"   and   "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Tossecure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
The  Union  Signal,   published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
/or  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
S'ot  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  EJugenlcs  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,   sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, library.  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
i  fnsive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
wd  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,   treas.;   A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


REPRESSIVE  LEGISLATION 

Legislatures  have  been  in  session  in  many  states  these 
winter  months;  and  in  some  states  a  record  for  repressive 
legislation,  especially  with  reference  to  the  control  of  educa- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  made.  The  greatest  questions  of 
the  future  are  to  gather  around  the  control  of  education : 
What  interest,  or  interests,  will  control  the  direction  of  public 
opinion  and  social  intelligence  ?  Will  men's  minds  be  sub- 
jugated to  old  traditions,  customs  and  institutional  attitudes, 
determined  by  political  enactments,  prejudicial  in  character? 
Will  men's  minds  be  torn  loose  from  all  contacts  with  historic 
landmarks,  and  set  adrift  on  open  oceans  without  sign  or 
compass?  What  is  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  educational  control  for  the  future  of  our  democracy? 

1  Repressive  Fears. 
♦  What  definite  legislation  has  been  proposed  or  enacted  in  your 
state  this  winter  tending  to  a  more  complete  centering  of  the  control 
of  education  and  public  opinion  in  some  official  body?  Has  this 
legislation  been  freely  accepted  by  the  people,  or  has  it  been  pro- 
tested? What  interests  are  involved  in  this  move  for  laws  defin- 
ing liberty  of  teaching?  Are  they  fighting  in  the  open?  Is  such 
legislation  needed?  For  what  purpose?  What  are  the  arguments 
for  it?  Is  the  argument  adequate  against  these  movements?  Is 
the  whole  public  alarmed?  Or  some  small  part  of  it?  What  in- 
terest  has   "the    average    individual"    in   such   questions? 

2  The  Struggle  for  Democratic  Freedom. 
♦  Is  there  any  organized  opposition  to  these  repressive  move- 
ments in  your  community?  Is  this  opposition  open  and  unafraid? 
Or  is  it,  too,  fearful  and  silent?  Is  there,-  any  further  interest  in 
democratic  freedom  in  your  community?  Or  has  cynical  carelessness 
taken  hold  on  the  people?  Have  you  particularly  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  individuals  or  groups  interested  in  repression?  Have  you 
other  examples  of  groups  or  individuals  interested  in  fighting  for 
freedom?  Is  there  any  tendency  toward  loose  and  irresponsible 
talking?  If  so  what  is  the  public  attitude  toward  it?  What  atti- 
tudes are  being  taken  by  your  teachers?  Ministers?  Public  of- 
ficials? Judges?  Business  men?  Lawyers?  Leading  women? 
Labor    leaders? 

3  The  Future  of  cur  Public  Intelligence. 
♦  Has  the  present  struggle  for  the  control  of  education  and 
public  opinion  any  significance  for  the  future  of  democracy?  Is 
there  any  parallel  here  with  the  developments  in  Prussia  in  the 
generation  preceding  the  war?  Are  the  people  of  your  community 
content  to  see  such  developments-  insinuating  themselves  into  the  folk- 
ways of  America?  Have  we  grown  tired  of  free  discussion  and 
the  play  of  ideas?  Or  has  espousal  of  Utopian  theories  taken  the 
place  of  considered  debate?  Is  America  fatigued,  and  ready  to 
turn  over  the  control  of  government,  education  and  public  informa- 
tion to  any  interest  strong  enough  to  take  control?  To  any  gr«up 
that  knows  what  it  wants?  Does  patriotism  demand  acceptance 
by  the  individual  of  autocratic  programs  of  governors  and  legis- 
lators? 
References: 

James  Bryce:   Modern  Democracies.    Macmillan  Co.   Vol.  2,  part 
III.    Price,   $10.50;    postpaid,   $11.00. 

F.  J.  C.   Hearnshaw:  Democracy  at  the  Crossways.     Macmillan 
Co.    Price,  $6.00;  postpaid,  $6.30. 

Alleyne   Ireland:  Democracy   and   the   Human   Equation.     E.   P. 
Dutton    Co.     Price   $3.00;    postpaid,    $3.25. 

The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book 
Department. 

The  editor  of  this  department  invites  interested  readers  to  write  the  Survey 
along  the  lines  developed  in  this  column. 


MtterUM«rf|V«'  lon^1;*1^:  L.»P* 'ishl?  we,e,klI  hl  thJ   SuTey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  E.  19   St.,  New  York.     Price  $5.00  yearly.     Entered  as  secend-class 
»srar,  Man*  «,  190?,  at  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  tinder  the  act  of  March   3,   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at   a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 

tor   in   Section    1103,   Act   of   October   3,    1917,   authorized   on   June   26,    1918. 
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Special   30-Day  Offer  of  Pocket  Series  at  10  Cents  per  Volume 
Will  Be  Closed  Positively  on  May  1,  1921 


The  Appeal's  30-Day  offer  has  created  a  nation-wide 
sensation.  Our  announcements  appeared  in  a  score  of 
periodicals  and  as  we  write  this  statement  the  orders  are 
pouring  in  from  every  section  of  the  country.  Book  lovers 
know  that  the  list  of  titles  printed  below  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  that  the  price  of  10  cents  per  copy  is  the  best  book 
buy  in  the  world  today.  Of  course,  we  cannot  hold  this 
great  offer  open  longer  than  30  days.  This  sale  abso- 
lutely closes  at  midnight  of  April  30,  1921.  No  orders 
received  after  that  date  will  be  filled  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
You  may  mail  your  order  up  to  midnight  of  April  30 — 
that  is  the  dead  line — and  if  the  postmark  on  your  envelope 
shows  a  later  date  we  will  return  you/  money.     We  have 


already  attained  our  object.  We  wanted  to  introduce  the 
Appeal's  Pocket  Series  to  thousands  of  new  readers,  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  making  hundreds 
of  new  friends  every  day.  As  we  write  this  announcement 
our  shipping  department  is  sending  out  about  30,000  books 
each  day.  Our  three  book  presses  are  working  night  and 
day  to  keep  ahead  of  the  rush.  You  still  have  time  to  get 
a  supply  of  these  books  at  only  10  cents  per  volume.  Send 
in  your  order  today — don't  wait.  We  are  organized  to 
give  you  24-hour  service — that. is  to  say,  your  books  will 
be  in  the  mails  one  day  after  your  order  gets  on  our 
files.  On  May  1  the  price  goes  back  to  25  cents  per 
copy. 
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TAKE  YOUR  PICK  AT  ONLY  10  CENTS  A  VOLUME 


ORDER    BY   NUMBER 


1.  Rublayat     of     Omar 

Khayyam. 

2.  Oscar  Wilde's  Ballad 

of  Reading  Jail. 

4.  Soviet  Constitution 
and   Land   Laws. 

6.  Socialism  Versus  An- 
archism.    De   Leon. 

6.  Twelve  Short  Stories. 
De  Maupassant. 

9.  Great  Proletarian 
Poems. 

11.  Debate    on    Religion, 

Between  John 
Haynes  Holmes 
and  George  Bowne. 

12.  Poe's  Tales  of  Mys- 

tery. 

13.  Is   Free  Will    a    Fact 

or  a  Fallacy?  Debate 

14.  What     Every     Girl 

Should  Knew.  Mar- 
garet Sanger. 

15.  Balzac'sShortStorles. 

16.  Religion     of    Capital. 

By  Paul  La  Fargue. 

17.  The  Emballoted 

Farmers. 

18.  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 

Idle  Fellow.  Jerome. 

19.  Nietzsche:    Who    He 

Was  and  What    He 
Stood  For. 
2t.  Let's  Laugh.    Nasby. 

21.  Carmen.      Merlmee. 

22.  Money       Question. 

Hoffman. 

23.  An     Appeal     to     the 

Young.      Kropotkin. 

25.  People's         Rhyming 

Dictionary. 

26.  On  Going  to  Church. 

Bernard   Shaw. 

27.  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 

demned Man.  Vic- 
tor  Hugo. 

28.  Toleration.    Voltaire. 

29.  Dreams.       Schrelner. 

30.  What   Life   Means  to 

Me.      Jack    London. 

31.  Pelleas     and     Mells- 

ande.     Maeterlinck. 

32.  Poe's   Comp.   Poems. 

33.  Brann:     Smasher    of 

Shams. 

34.  Carefor  Birth  Control. 

35.  Maxims  of  La  Roche- 

foucauld. 

36.  Soul    of    Man    Under 

Socialism.     Wilde. 

37.  Dream  of  John   Ball. 

William    Morris. 

38.  Dr.    Jekyll    and    Mr. 

Hyde.     Stevenson. 

39.  Did  Jesus  Ever  Llve7 

Debate. 

40.  House  and  the  Brain. 

Bulwer-Lytton. 


41.  Christmas      Carol.  78. 

Dickens. 

42.  From    M  »  n  k  e  y    to  79. 

Man,    or   ths    Rom- 
ance   of     Evolution.  80. 

43.  Marriage      and      Di- 

vorce.     Debate   be-  81. 

tween  Horace  Gree-  82. 

ley  and  Robert  Owen 

44.  Aesop's    Fables.  83. 

45.  Telstoi'sShortStories. 

46.  Salome.      Wilde. 

47.  He     Renounced     the  84. 

Faith.  Jack  London. 

48.  Bacon's   Essay's.  85. 

49.  Three     Lectures     on 

Evolution.    Ernst  86. 

Haeckel. 

50.  Common  Sense.   Tom  87. 

Paine. 

51.  Bruno:   His  Life  and  88. 

Martyrdom. 

52.  Voltaire,    an    Oration  89. 

by  Victor   Hugo. 

53.  Insects  and  Men;    In- 

stinct   and    Reason.  98. 

Clarence    Darrow. 

54.  Importance  of   Being  91. 

Earnest.     O.  Wilde. 

55.  Communist  Manifesto. 

56.  Wisdom  of  Ingersoll.  92. 

57.  Rio    Van    Winkle. 

58.  Boccaccio's  Stories.  93. 

59.  Epigrams      of      Wit, 

Wisdom  and  Wick- 
edness. 98. 

60.  Emerson's    Essay    on  99. 

Love.  100. 

61.  Tolstoi's    Essays. 

62.  Schopenhauer's     Es-  101. 

says.  102. 

63.  Questions     and     An- 

swers about  Social-         103. 
Ism. 

64.  SocialistAppeal.  Quo-  104. 

tations     from     Au- 
thoritative Sources.  105. 

65.  Meditations    of    Mar- 

cus  Aurellus.  106. 

66.  Kate  O' Hare's  Prison 

Letters.  107. 

68.  Shakespeare's      Son- 

nets. 108. 

69.  The  Life  of  Debs. 

70.  Lamb's   Essays.  109. 

71.  Poems   of    Evolution. 

Anthology.  110. 

72.  The  Color  of  Life.     E. 

Haldeman-Julius.  m. 

73.  Walt        Whitman's 

Poems. 

74.  On  the  Threshold  of         112. 

Sex.     Gould. 

75.  On     the     Choice     of         113. 

Books.      Thoma*         114. 
Carlyle.  115. 

76.  The  Prince  of  Peace.         116. 

Bryan.  117. 

77.  Socialism    of    Jesus.  118. 
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tor.JohnT.AItgeld. 
Enoch  Arden.    Ten- 
nyson. 
Pillars     of    Society. 

Ibsen. 
Care   of  the    Baby. 
Common    Faults    In 

Writing  English. 
Marriage:     Its  Past, 

Present    and    Fut- 
ure. Annie  Bes*nt. 
Lovo     Letters    of    a 

Portuguese    Nun. 
The   Attack  on    the 

Mill.    Emile  Zola. 
On   Reading.     Georg 

Brandes. 
Love.     An  Essay. 

Montaigne. 
Vindication   of  Tom 

Pajne.      Ingersoll. 
Love  Letters  of  Men 

and       Women       of 

Genius. 
Public        Defender: 

Debate. 
Manhood:  The  Facts 

of    Life    Presented 

to    Men. 
Hypnotism      Made 

Plain. 
How    to     Live     One 

Hundred        Years. 

Cornaro. 
How  to   Love. 
Tartuffe.    Mollere. 
The      Red      Laugh. 

Andreyev. 
Thoughts  of  Pascal. 
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How    to    Develop    a 
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How    to    Develop    a 
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How  to    Attract 
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129.  Proverbs  of  Spain. 

121.  Proverbs  of  Arabia.  152. 

122.  Debate    on    Spiritual- 
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and  Joseph  McCabe.  153. 

123.  Debate    on     Vegetar- 
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124.  Kdr   Hardle's  Social-  154. 

1st  Epigrams.  155. 

121.  History  of  Rome.  156. 

127.  What     Every    Expec- 

tant   Mother    Should  157. 

Know. 

128.  Julius    Caesar:      Who 

He    Was    and    What 

He  Accomplished.  '58. 

129.  Rome  or  Roason.  De-  159. 

bate  Betwoon  Inger- 
soll  and    Manning.  160. 

130.  Controversy  on  Chris- 

tianity,   Debate    Be-  161. 

twoon    Ingersoll   and 
Gladstone.  162. 

131.  Redemption.     Tolstoi. 

132.  Foundations    of    Reli-  163. 

glon. 

133.  Principles      of      Elec-  164 

trlolty. 

134.  How  to  Organize  Co-  165. 

operatives. 

135.  Soolalism  for  Million-  166. 

aires.  Bernard  Shaw. 

136.  Training  of  theChlld.  167. 

137.  Home    Nursing. 

134,  Studios  In  Pessimism.  1 63. 

Sehoawnhauer. 

139.  Fight   for   Your   Life.  170. 

■on   Hanford. 

140.  Amerlca'9  Prison  Hell.  171 

Kate  O'Hare. 

141.  Would      Practice       of 

Christ's      Teachings 

Make       for       Social  175. 

Progress?         Debate 

Between  Scott  Near-  176. 

Imp    and    Dr.    Percy 

Ward.  177. 

142.  Bismarck      and      the 

German  Empire.  178. 

143.  Pope  Leo's  Encyclical 

on      Socialism,      and  1S0. 

Blatchford's    Reply. 

144.  Was     Poe     Immoral?  1R1. 

Sarah    Helen    Whit-  182. 

man. 

145.  Five     Great     Ghost  183. 

Stories. 

146.  Snow- Bound.      Whit- 

tles       Pled      Piper.  184. 

Browning. 
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Times. 
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Tales. 

Marx  Versus  Tolstoi. 
Debate  between 
Clarence  Darrow 
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Alice   in    Wonderland. 

Lincoln  and  the 
Working   Class. 

Ingersoll's  Lecture  on 
Shakespeare. 

Country  of  the  Blind. 
H.  G.  Wells. 

Karl  Marx  and  the 
American  Civil  War. 

Sex  Life  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Michael  Angelo'sSon- 
nets. 

Discovery  of  the  Fu- 
ture.     H.   G.  Wells. 

English  as  She  Is 
Spoke.    Mark  Twain. 

Rules  of  Health.  Plu- 
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Wilde. 

Socialization  of  Mon- 
ey.    Daniel  De  Leon. 
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Science  of  History. 
Froude. 

Four  Essays  on  Sex. 
Havelock    Ellis. 

Subjection  of  Women. 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

One  of  Cleopatra's 
Nights.     Gautier. 

Epigrams  of  Bernard 
Shaw. 

Epigrams  of  Thoreau. 
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Ism. 

Realism  In  Art  and 
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Darrow. 

Primitive  Beliefs.  H. 
M.    Tlchenor. 

The  Humor  of 
Whistler. 

Psycho  -  Analysis  — 
the  Key  to  Human 
Behavior.  William  J. 
Fielding. 


Kindly  bear  in  mind  that  this  offer  holds  good  only  until  midnight  of  April  30,  1921.  Hundreds  of  1  overs  of  good 
literature  are  ordering  the  entire  list.  When  we  get  through  with  this  30-Day  sale  we  will  have  some  interesting  announce- 
ments to  make  about  our  future  publishing  plans.  During  1920  we  sold  2,000,000  books,  but  we  are  going  to  break  that 
record  during  1921.     Take  advantage  of  this  30-Day  Offer  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Appeal's  Pocket  Series. 


Send  All  Orders  to  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kansas. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


112  E.  10  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


An  Invitation 

To  EVERY  SURVEY  READER 

Not  Already  a  Member  of  Survey  Associates 

"If  I  didn't  share  in  the  faith  you  people  hold  in  the  Survey, 
/  couldn't  have  kept  up  my  cooperating  subscription  these  last  two 
years.  Family  expenses  have  been  mounting  up  and  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  how  salaries  have  limped  along  behind.  But  I  believe  in 
what  the  Survey  is  doing  for  the  whole  social  movement  in  America 
— in  keeping  us  abreast  of  what's  forward  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  other  fields  of  work.  I  can  guess  something  of  the  pains 
and  costs  that  go  into  it.  It  means  sacrificing  in  some  other  way  but 
you  can  count  on  me  again." 

THE  speaker  was  an  executive.  He  is  not  yet  settled  in  permanent  work  after  two  years' 
service  in  overseas  relief.  He  had  put  the  better  part  of  a  day  into  compressing  a  mass 
of  material  into  brief  compass — one  of  the  thousand  or  more  gift  manuscripts  which  no 
less  than  money  contributions  make  possible  this  cooperative  venture  in  journalism  of  ours. 

It  has  been  these  gifts  of  time,  money  and  writings  which  have  enabled  Survey  Associates 
to  push  forward  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  have  strained  the  resources  of  the  best  placed  com- 
mercial publications. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  our  fiscal  year  [ended  March  31],  the  Survey  has  held  its 
own  in  translating  regular  subscribers  from  a  $4  to  a  $5  basis  to  balance  the  new  printing  and  pa- 
per costs  which  added  $12,000  to  our  budget.  At  the  same  time  the  Survey  has  built  up  a  larger 
group  of  college  subscribers  (for  classroom  use  and  collateral  reading)  than  ever  before — a  devel- 
opment rich  in  educational  meaning.  A  year's  effort  and  planning  went  into  our  special  number  of 
March  5  on  the  12-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry — the  great  human  issue  which  it  helped  bring  up 
for  active  decision  this  spring.  By  swift  staff  work,  the  cooperation  of  scores  of  readers  and 
members,  such  as  the  executive  quoted,  is  organized  so  as  to  give  freshness,  originality  and  practical 
realism  to  the  Survey's  news  service,  its  pith  of  experience  and  its  open  columns  for  discussion. 

Can  standards  be  kept  up,  growth  go  on,  the  year  be  completed  in  the  face  of  publishing  diffi- 
culties thus  far  successfully  met,  but  by  no  means  as  yet  passed  ?  In  normal  publishing  years,  the 
second  half  has  always  been  the  hardest  nut  to  crack.  This  year  it  is  doubly  so.  The  answer  lies, 
we  believe,  not  only  in  the  extent  to  which  old  readers  of  the  Survey,  like  this  executive, 
appreciate  the  strain  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  forward ;  but  in  the  response  which 
comes  from  new  readers  and  non-members — from,  we  hope,  new  friends  and  new  members.  If 
they  knew,  we  feel  confident  that  their  response  would  be  immediate. 

We  invite  every  Survey  reader  not  already  a  member  of  Survey  Associates,  to  join  the 
fellowship  .which  makes  the  Survey  possible,  to  add  $5  to  the  regular  subscription  and  thus 
become  a  Cooperating  Subscriber  and  member.     May  we  welcome  you? 

ANN  REED  BRENNER, 

Membership  Secretary. 


Survey    Associates,   Inc. 

A    membership    corporation,     chartered     November 

4,   1912,   without  shares  or  stockholders,   under   the 

laws  of  the   State  of   New  York. 


Robert    W.    de    Forest,    President 

Vice-Presidents 


John    M.    Glenn 

Henry    R.    Seager 

V.   Everit   Macy 

Arthur     P.     Kellogg,     Secretary-Treasurer 

Board  of   Directors 


Jane   Addams 
Alexander    M.    Bing 
Robert    W.    de    1-orest 
Edward   T.    Devine 
John    M.    Glenn 
Agnei   B.    Leach 


Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
Tulian  W.  Mack 
Helen   S.   Pratt 
J.    Henry   Scattergood 
Henry   R.    Seaeer 
LilUam  D.  Wald 


I 


Date 

{wifufod}  dollars,  as  a  contribution  to  the 

Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  present 
fiscal  year 

Name 


To 


A  gift  of  $10  or  more  to  editorial  and  field  work 
of  the  Survey  makes  the  contributor  eligible  for 
election  as  a  member  of  Survey  Associates  and 
covers,  also,  the  regular  $5. 00  weekly  subscription. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  city 
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PPe  want  1,400  Cooperating  Subscribers 


THE  whole  venture  is  indebted  to  the  885  members  of 
Survey  Associates  whose  names  are  listed  on  these 
two  pages  for  pledge  or  opportune  remittance  of  their 
$10  cooperating  subscriptions  during  the  first  six  months 
[ended  March  31]  of  our  fiscal  and  publishing  year.  In  1919- 
1920  our  roster  totalled  1,213;  our  goal  for  1 920-1 921  is  1,400. 
Survey  Associates  invites  you  to  join  this  fellowship. 
Remittance  of  a  $10  cooperating  subscription  makes  you  eligible 
for  election  as  a  voting  member  of  this  adventure  in  cooperative 
journalism — a  sharer  in  its  service  to  the  social  work  and  move- 
ments of  our  time. 


Achelis,  Frit2 
Acheson,  M.  W.,  Jr. 
Actors'  Equity  Association 
Addams,  Miss  Jane 
Agnew,  George  B. 
Ainslie,   Miss   Maude 
Aitkin,  Miss  H.  Jean 
Allen,  Chas.  Dexter 
Altschul,  C. 
Altschul,  Miss  Hilda 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr 
Amigh,  Miss  Ophelia  L. 
Anderson,  Judge  Geo.  W. 
Andrews,   Miss  Lula  O. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anthony,      Prof.      Alfred 

Williams 
Anthony,   Miss  Julia  B. 
Arndt,  Mrs.  Rose  Louis 
Arnold,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Arnstein,   Leo 
Athey,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Atkinson,  C.  J. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Austin,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B. 
Austin,   L°u.is   W. 

B 

Bacon,  Mrs.  George  M. 

Baerwald,  Mrs.   Paul 

Bailey,  Edward  P. 

Baker,  Judge  Harvey   H. 
(In   Memoriam) 

Baker,   Ray   Stannard 

Baldwin,   Mrs.  Harry  A. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Kate  W. 

Baldwin,   Miss  Rachel 

Baldwin,  Roger  N. 

Baldwin,   Mrs.   Ruth 
Standish 

Baldwin,  William  H. 

Ballard,    Edward   L. 

Bamberger,   Edgar   S. 

Bancroft,  Mrs.  Wm.   P. 

Barber,  James 

Barker,  C.  W.  Tillinghast 

Barker,   Mrs.   Ludlow 

Barnes,    Fred   A. 

Barus,  Mrs.   Carl 

Battle,  George  Gordon 

Bayard,   J.   W. 

Beard,  George  R. 

Bedal,   Dr.   Adelheid   C. 

Bedinger,  George  Rust 

Beer,   Mrs.   George  L. 

Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 

Behrend,  Dr.  Otto  F. 

Bellamy,  George  A. 

Benjamin,  David 

Benjamin,   Edward    B. 

Benjamin,   Miss  Fanny 

Bennett,    Miss   Marion 
•Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus 

Beran,  T. 

Bergen,  Miss  Bertha  E. 

Bernheim,   Mrs.   Henry   J. 

Bettman,  Alfred 

Bicknell,   Ernest  P. 

Biddle,  Wm.   C. 

Big  Brother  Movement,  Inc. 

Bigger,  Frederick 

Bijur,  Miss  Caroline 

Bijur,   Judge   Nathan 

Bird,  Charles  Sumner 

Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 
•Blochman,  L.   E- 

Boewig,   Miss  Harriet 

Boggs,   Miss  M.  A. 

Bolen,  Miss  Grace  R. 

Bonbright,  James   S. 


Bond,  Miss  Elsie  M. 

Bonham,  Miss  E.  M. 

Boomsliter,  Mrs.  Geo.  P. 

Booth,  Rev.   E.   S. 

Borden,  Miss  Fanny- 
Boston  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety 

Boulton,   Alfred   J. 

Boynton,    Rev.    Nehemiah 

Bozarth,   Miss  Maude 

Brackett,  George  F. 

Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 

Bradley,  John  (In  Me- 
moriam) 

Bradley,   Richards  M. 

Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Brandt,   Mrs.   J.   B. 

Breckinridge,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Brewer,  Franklin  N. 

Brewer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph 

Brewington,  Miss  Julia  R. 

Bronson,   Miss   Margaret 

Bronson,  Rev.  Oliver  Hart 

Brooks,  John  Graham 

Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  &  Paper- 
hangers 

Brown,   Burl    S. 

Brown,   David  A. 

Brown,  James  Crosby 

Brown,   Rev.    Robert   W. 

Brown,  Thatcher  M. 

Bruce,  Miss  Jessica 

Bruner,  Earle  D. 

Buchanan,  Miss  Etha 
Louise 

Buck,    William   Bradford 

Buehler,  Dr.  John  B. 

Bulkley,   Robert  J. 

Miss  Burke's  School 

Burleson,   F.  E. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  George,  Jr. 

Burnham,   Mrs.   John   A. 

Burritt,   Bailey  B. 

Burt,  Henry  F. 
*Bush,  W.  T. 

Buteau,  S.  H. 

Butler,  Mrs.   E.  B. 

Butler,   Mrs.  Hermon  B. 

Buttenheim,   Harold  S. 

Butzel,   Fred    M. 

Byington,  Miss  Margaret  F. 


Callahan,  P.  H. 

Cammann,   Miss  I.   M. 

Campbell,  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 

Capen,  Edward  Warren 

Carpenter,   Mrs.   E.  L. 

Carr,   W.   Russell 

Carret,  Mrs.  J.   R. 

Carstens,    C.    C. 

Cary,   John  R. 

Case,   Miss  Lucy  A. 

Castle,  Miss  H.  E.  A. 

Catlin,   Mrs.   D.   K. 

Causey,  James  H. 

Chace,   Dr.   Fenner  A. 

Chamberlain,  Miss  Ellen  S. 

Chapin,   Miss  Caroline   B. 

Chapin,   Mrs.   R.    C. 

Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York  city 

Cheseldine,  Miss  Martha  P. 

Chew,    Mrs.    Samuel 

Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 

Chickering,  Miss  Myra  S. 

Childs,  R.  S. 

Chubb,   Percival 

Church,   Miss   Myra   H. 

Church  Home  Society  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Church    School 


Claghorn,  Miss  Kate  Hol- 

laday 
Clark,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Cleaver,   Mrs.   Albert   N. 
Clouser,  George  L. 
Clowes,   F.   J. 
Cochran,   Miss   Fanny  T. 
Cole,   Edward  F. 
Colvin,   Mrs.  A.  R. 
Compton,   Mrs.  Barnes 
Conklin,   Miss  Viola 
'Converse,   Miss  Mary  E. 
Conyngton,   Miss  Mary 
Conyngton,  Thomas 
Coolidge,   Mrs.  Dane 
Coolidge,  Miss  E.  W. 
Cooper,   Charles   C. 
Cooper,   Miss  Ruth 
Cope,   Mrs.   Walter 
Cosgrove,    C.   J. 
Cram,   Mrs.  J.   Sergeant 
Crane,   Mrs.   W.   Murray 
Crawford,  Miss  Anne  L. 
Criley,    Miss    Martha   L. 
Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Cummings,   Mrs.    D.  Mark 
Curtis,    Mrs.   G.    S.   Jr. 
Curtis,  W.  E. 
Cushing,   Grafton  D. 
dishing,    O.    K. 
Cushman,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Cutler,    Prof.   J.   E. 


Dale,   J.   A.  -ft 

Danforth,    Mrs.   H.   G. 

Daniels,   John 

Davis,  Abel 

Davis,   Miss  Betsey  B. 

Davis,      Mr.      and      Mrs. 

Michael   M.,  Jr. 
Deardorff,  Miss  Neva  R. 
DeHoratiis,  Dr.  Joseph 
Dell,    Rev.  Burnham  North 
Dennis,  Dr.  L. 
•Denny,   Miss   E.  G.      • 
Denny,   Dr.   Francis   P. 
de   Schweinitz,    Karl 
Dickie,  H.  A. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.   C.   P. 
Dilworth,  R.  J. 
Dinwiddie,  C. 
Dobson,    William 
Dole,   Rev.   Charles   F. 
Dolph,  John 
Donnelly,   Thos.   J. 
Dore,   Miss  C.  J. 
Dorrance,   Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Doud,   Mrs.  L.   B. 
Dow,   Miss   Caroline    B. 
Downes,  J.  M.  N. 
Dows,    Rev.    Henry   A. 
Dows,  Tracy 
Doyle,  J.   S. 
Dreier,   Miss  Dorothea 
Dunlap,  Miss  Flora 
Durham,    Mrs.    R.    E. 
Dwight,    Miss   M.   L. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  M.   E. 
Dyckman,  Miss  Mary  L. 


Eastman,  Miss  Lucy  P. 
Eastman,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

L.  R.,  Jr. 
Easton,  Wm.  O. 
Eavenson,   Howard   N. 
Eddy,   Sherwood 
Edgerton,    Charles    E. 
Edson,  John  Joy 
Edwards,   Miss   L.    M. 
Edwards,  William 
Ehler,   George  W. 
Ehmann,   John 
Eisner,   Monroe 
Eliot,   Dr.   Charles  W. 


Elkinton,   J.    Passmore 
Elliott,    Dr.   John   L. 
Ells,   Mrs.  Frederick 
Elsworth,   Mrs.    Edward 
Ely,   Miss   Augusta  C. 
Ely,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Ely,   Miss  Mary  G. 
Emerson,      Miss      Helena 

Titus 
Emmet,  Miss  L.  F. 
English,   H.   D.  W. 
Ennis,  Mrs.  Robert  Berry 
Evans,    Charles 
Evans,   Edward  W. 


Fanning,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Farnsworth,   Charles  H. 
Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 
Farwell,   Mrs.   F.   C. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  John  O. 
Fassett,   Mrs.  J.    S. 
Feiss,   Julius 
Feiss,  Paul  L. 
Fels,   Mrs.   Samuel  S. 
Ferguson,     Miss     Mary 

Van  E. 
Ficke,   Mrs.   C.  A. 
Fisher,    Galen    M. 
Fisher,   Prof.    Irving 
Fisk,  Miss  M.  L. 
Flaherty,  Thos.  F. 
Fleet,  A.  S. 
Fleisher,    Arthur   A. 
Fleisher,   Mrs.   Florence 
Fleisher,   Mrs.   H.   T. 
Flentye,  Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Foley,  Miss  Edna  L- 
Folks,  Homer 
Foote,   Henry  Wilder 
Forbes,   Mrs.   J.   Malcolm 
Forstall,    Mrs.    Nell    Loth- 

rop 
Foster,   Miss  Edith 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Fraley,    Mrs.   Joseh 
Frank,   Henry   L. 
Frank,   Walter 
Franklin,   Moses 
Freund,  Prof.   Ernst 
Freund,    I.    H. 
Friedman,   Herbert  J. 
Fulford,   Mrs.   Geo.   T. 
Fuller,   Mrs.   A.   G. 
Furness,   Prof.  Caroline  E. 


Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Gardner,  Rathbone 
Garford,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Garnsey,    Elmer   E. 
Gates,   Mrs.   M.   E. 
Geer,   Robert  C. 
Geller,  Mrs.  F. 
Gemberling,  Miss  Adelaida 
German,    Frank   F. 
Gilbert,   Mrs.   Clinton 
Giles,   Miss  Anne  H. 
Gilmore,    Miss    Marcia 
Gimbel,    Mrs.    Bernard 
Goldsmith,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Goodrich,   Miss  Annie  W. 
Goodrich,   Miss   Katharine 

B. 
Goodsell,  F.  F. 
Goodman,    Miss    Mary    A. 
Goulder,  Miss   Sybil  M. 
Grace,      Miss      Virginia 

Randolph 
Graeser,    Dr.    H.    R.    A. 
Graham,  J.   S. 
Granger,   Miss   A.   P. 
Greene,   Miss  Helen  F. 
Greene,    Mrs.   Howard 
Grinnell,  Mrs.   E.  M. 
Groman,    Clinton  A. 
Gucker,    F.   T. 
Guggenheimer,  Miss  Daisy 

I. 
Guibord,   Dr.  Alberta  S.  B. 
Guillou,   Mrs.   A. 
Guinzburg,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Guth,   Mrs.    Morris   S. 

H 

Hackett,  J.   D. 
Hagedorn,   Joseph 
Hale,  Miss  Ellen 
Hale  House 
Hale,  Robert  L. 
Hall,  James  P. 
Hall,   Mrs.   Keppele 
Halleck,   Mrs.   R.   P. 
Hallowell,   Mrs.   F.   W. 
Hamilton,   Dr.   Alice 


Harbison,        Samuel       P., 

Estate  of 
Harmon,   Dudley 
Harned,    Miss   Mary 
Harrington.Mrs.FrancesB. 
Harris,  George  B. 
Harris,   Dr.    Isham   G. 
Harrison,    Shelby  M. 
Hart,   Mrs.   Harry 
Hart,    Hastings   H. 
Hart,   Hornell 
Hass,  Miss  Alma  M. 
Havemeyer,   J.   C. 
Hayes,  Prof.  E.   C. 
Hayward,  J.   B. 
Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Hazen,    Miss  Louise   C. 
Healey,   Mrs.   A.   A. 
Hebberd,    Charles 
Hecht,   George  L. 
Heineman,  Miss  Ada  J. 
Henshaw,   J.    M. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Herrick,    Mrs.    J.    B. 
Herring,    Hubert    C.     (In 

Memoriam) 
Hersey,   Miss   Ada   H. 
Herz,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hewins,  Miss  Katharine  P. 
Hickin,       Miss       Eleanor 

Maude 
Hill,  C.  D. 

Hill,  Dr.  William  Preston 
Hillman,    Sidney 
Hills,   Mrs.  James  M. 
Hilton,   George 
Hipke,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hitchcock,   Mrs.  Lemuel 
Hodges,   Miss  V. 
Hodgman,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Hodgson,   Mrs.   F.   G. 
Hoggson,  W.  J. 
Holladay,   Mrs.   Chas.  B. 
Holland,  Charles  P. 
Holland,  E.  O. 
Hollingshead,  Rev.  Geo.  G. 
Hollister,  Clay  H. 
Hollister,  Mrs.  Clay  H. 
*Holt,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Houghton,   Miss   E.    G. 
Houghton,   Miss   May 
Howard,   John  R.,  Jr. 
Howe,   Edward 
Howe,   Mrs.   F.   J. 
Howe,    Samuel 
Howell,  Mrs.   John  White 
Howland,  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Howland,  Miss  Isabel 
Howland,  Murray  Shipley 
Hunner,    Dr.    Guy   L. 
Hunt,   Dr.   Matilda 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Hunter,   Henry   C. 
Huston,   Prof.    C.    A. 
Hutchins,   Mrs.  John  Eddy 
Huvck,  Mrs.  Edmund  N. 
Hyde,   Arthur   E. 
Hyndman,  Miss  Helen  W. 

I 

Ickes,   Harold  L. 
Ihlder,  John 
Ingham,   Miss  Mary  H. 
Irving,   Miss   Bertha  A. 
Isaacs,  Lewis  M. 


Jackson,  Jas.  F. 
Jackson,  Leroy  F. 
Tacobs,   H.   H. 
Jacobs,   Philip  P. 
James,  Mrs.   Edw.  Holton 
Janes,   Miss  Marcia  Taft 
Jeanes,   Mrs.   Henry 
Jeffrey,  J.  W. 
Jenswold,  Christopher 
Johnson,   Miss  Evelyn  P. 
Johnson,  Rev.   F.   Ernest 
Johnson,  G.  H. 
Johnson,   H.  H. 
Johnstone,   F.   B. 
Jones,    Miss    Amelia    II. 
Jones,   Miss   Harriet   L,. 
Tones,  Miss  Helen   S. 
tjones,    Miss    Myrta    L. 
Jones,  Mrs.   S.  M. 
Jordan,  David   Starr 
Joseph,  Isaac 

K 

Kane,   Francis  Fisher 
Kaul,  John  L. 
Keck,   Miss   M.  W. 
Keiser,      Mrs.      Frances 

Kaercl.er 
Kellogg,   Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,   Miss   Edith 
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Kellogg,  Mrs.  Frederic  R. 
Kellogg,   Miss  Harriet  I. 
Kellogg,  L.   O. 
Kellogg,    Mrs.   Morris   W. 
Ketsey,  Dr.  Carl 
Kennard,   Miss  Beulah 
Kimball,    Miss   Martha    S. 
Kimber,   Miss  N.   B. 
King,  Mrs.  Angeline  E. 
King,   Clarence 
King,    Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
King,   Mrs.   R.    F. 
Kirchberger,    Mrs.    Moritz 
Kirchwey,  George  W. 
Kirkpatrick,    E.    A. 
Kirkwood,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Klee,  Max 
Kleinert,  Miss  H.  E. 
Knapp,  Judge  Martin  A. 
Knowles,   Morris 
Koenig,   Dr.   Charles 
Kohn,   Robert  D. 
Kursheedt,   Manual  A. 
Kursheedt,  Roland  S. 


Lamont,  Miss  E-  K. 

LaMonte,   Mrs.   G.   M. 

Landers,  Hon.  George  M. 

Landmann,  Miss  M.  V. 

Lane,  Mrs.  J.   C. 

Lane,   Winthrop  D. 

Lansing,   Miss  Gertrude 

Lathrop,  Miss  Julia  C. 

Latrobe,   Mrs.    Gamble 

Law,   B.   W. 

Lawrence,   Miss  Sarah 

Lawrence,    Rev.   W.    A. 

Leadbetter,  Miss  Florence 
E. 

League  for  Political  Edu- 
cation 

Leavens,  Robert  F. 

Lee,    Mrs.   Francis   H. 

Lee,    Thomas 

Leeds,  Miss  Sarah  W. 

Leeming,    Mrs.    Thomas 

Lehman,   Mrs.   Harold 

Lehman,  Irvin  F. 

Lehman,  Mrs.   Irving 

Leiserson,   Wm.   M. 

Lennox,   Miss  Elisabeth 

Levering,   Eugene 

Lewis,  Edwin  T. 

Lewis,   Mrs.  Lawrence 

Libby,  Miss  Mario* 

Lillie,    Frank   R. 

Lightner,   C.   A. 

Lindsay,   Dr.   Samuel   Mc- 
Cune 

Linton,  M.  Albert 

Lloyd,   Mrs.   Jos.   P.,  Jr. 

Loeb,    Max 

LonHon   Guarantee   &  Ac- 
cident Co.,  Ltd. 

Lord,   Daniel  M. 

Lord,   Miss  Isabel   Ely 

Losey,   Frederick   D. 

Lovell,    Deaconess   A.    W. 

Lowenstein,   Solomon 
Lowndes,  Roy  H.  M. 

T.udington,  Miss  Katharine 

Lukens,   Herman   T. 

Luscomb,  Miss  Florence  H. 
Lynde,  Charles  E. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  George  A. 

M 

MacBride,   Miss   Betty 

MacDowell,  Mrs.   E.   C. 

MacGregor,   Mrs.  G.   M. 

MacLeich,  Mrs.  A. 

McBride,  Mrs.  L.  H. 

McClintock,   Oliver 
"McCormick,     Mrs.     Cyrus 
Hall 

McCormick,     Elizabeth, 
Memorial   Fund 

McCormick,  Henry  B. 

McCormick,       Rt.       Rev. 
John  N. 

McHenry,    Miss    I.    M. 

McLaughlin,    Mrs.    A. 

McLean,   Miss    Fannie 

McLean,    Francis    H. 

McLennan,   W.    E. 

Magee,    Rev.    John   G. 

Magruder,    Mrs.    J.    W. 

Mahnke,   C.   G. 
tMallery,    Otto   T. 

Mandel,    Mrs.    Emanuel 

Manges,    Dr.   M. 

Mannheimer,     Rabbi     Eu- 
gene 

Manny,    Frank   A. 

Marburg,    Mrs.    Louis    C. 

Marburg,    Theodore    H. 


Marling,  Alfred  E. 
Mars,    G.    C. 

Marsh,     Miss     Marguerite 
E. 
tMarston,    George    W. 
Martin,    Mrs.    A.    W. 
Martin,  Dr.  Lillien  J. 
Mather,    S.    T. 
Maule,   Miss   Margaret  C. 
Mayer,    Mrs.   Levy 
Mayer,   Louis 
Maynard,   A.    K. 
Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  H. 
Mendenhall,  Miss  Kathleen 
Mero,   E.  B. 

Merriam,    Miss    Mary   L. 
Merrill,   Mrs.   John 
Merrill,    Rev.    William   P. 
Mertz,    Mrs.    Oscar 
Metcalf,    Irving    W. 
Miles,    William    E. 
Miller.    Miss    Annie 
Miller,    Miss   Arabella    H. 
Miller,   Mrs.   F.   A. 
Miller,    Dr.    George    N. 
Miller,    Dr.    James    Alex- 
ander 
Miller,    Rev.    Lindley    H. 
Mitchell,   Wesley   C. 
Montfort,    J.    M. 
Moody,   Prof.   Herbert   R. 
Moore,   Miss   Alice   E. 
Moore,  H.  H. 
Moore,   H.   W. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 
Moore,    Miss    Sybil   Jane 
Moors,    Mrs.    John    F. 
♦tMoot,   Adelbert 

Morganstern,    Albert    G. 
Morgenthau,  Mrs.  Rita  W. 
Morris,   Mrs.   Harrison   S. 
Morse,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Morton,    Mrs.    Isaac    W. 
Moses,    R.    W. 
Moxcey,    Miss   Mary    E. 
Murdock,    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Murphy,   J.   Prentice 
Murray,  Miss  Helen  G. 
Musgrove,    J.    T. 
Musgrove,     W.    J. 
Myers,   Miss  Jessie 

N 

Nathan,    Edgar    J. 

National  Window  Glass 
Workers 

Nealley,  E.  M. 

Neer,    Miss    Mary    L. 

Neill,  Charles  P. 

Nesbitt,    Miss    Florence 

Newbold,  Miss  Catherine 
A. 

Newton,  A.  J. 

New  York  School  of  So- 
cial  Work 

Nicolay,   Miss  Helen 

Nicholson.    Timothy 

Nicoll,   Mrs.   Benjamin 

Ninde,   George 

Noonan,    Thomas    J. 

Norris,    Miss   J.    Anna 

Norris,   Dr.   Maria  W. 

Norton,    Miss    Mary 

Noyes,    Charles   P. 

Noyes,     Mrs.     Charles    P. 

Northrup,    Mrs.    Wm.    P. 


Ochsner,    Mrs.    A.    J. 
Odum,    Howard   W. 
Oleson,    Mrs.    O.    M. 
Oliver,    Sir   Thomas 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law 
Olyphant,    Robert 
Openhym,    Mrs.    Adolphe 
Osborne,    Miss    Lucy    A. 
Otis,    Rowland 

P-Q 

Page,    Dr.    Calvin    Gates 
Page,   Dr.   Dudley   L. 
Paine,   Miss   Helen 
Palmer,    Miss    Kate    A. 
Park,   Rev.    J.   Edgar 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Parsons,  Miss   Emma 
Patten,    Dr.    Simon    N. 
Pattison,   Miss   Ernestine 
Pattison,   Mrs.    E.   L. 
Peabody,    Augustus    S. 
Peabody,    Rev.     Endicott 
Peabody,  Prof.   Francis  G. 
Peck,   John  A. 
Penton,    Miss    Louise   E. 
Perkins,     Douglas 
Perkins,    Miss    Emily    S. 


Perry,   E.   F. 
Perry,  R.   P. 
Peskind,   Dr.  A. 
Peterson,    Dr.    Frederick 
Pierson,   Mrs.   Clara   D. 
Pinchot,    Gifford 
Pinchot,    Mrs.    Minturn 
Piton,    Miss    Annie    J. 
Piatt,    Philip   S. 
Playter,   Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Polachek,    Mrs.    Victor 
Pollak,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Pomeroy,    Dr.    Ralph    H. 
Poole,    Ernest 
Pope,   G.  D. 
Pope,  Willard 
Porter,  A.  J. 
Porter,    Mrs.   James    F. 
Porter,   Rev.  L.   C. 
Porterfield,   W.  H. 
"Post,  James   H. 
Pratt,   C.  H. 
Pratt,    George    D.,    Jr. 
Prentiss,   F.    F. 
Prentiss,    Mrs.    S.   R. 
Pryor,   Miss   Emily   M. 
Publicity      Committee      of 
Nat'l   Bd.   of   Y.W.C.A. 
Purdy,   Lawson 
Putnam,   Harrington 
Quan,    Mrs.    James    E. 

R 

Rafferty,    Fred. 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  N. 
Rapp,   Miss   Margaret   E. 
Rath,  James  A. 
Raoul,    Gaston   C. 
Rauh,    Marcus 
Reed,   Miss   Elizabeth   E. 
Reeder,    Dr.   R.    R. 
Regensburg,    Mrs.   Jerome 
Reid,   Miss   Helen  R.   Y. 
Renard,    Miss   Blanche 
Reynolds,   James    Bronson 
Reynolds,   Paul  R. 
Richmond,   Miss  Winifred 
Rickman,  Mrs.   John 
Rieber,    Prof.    Charles    H. 
Righter,    Miss   Harriet   T. 
Rike,   F.   H. 
Rinehart,  Miss  Lora  F. 
Rippin,   Mrs.   Jane  Deeter 
Rissmann,    Otto 
Roach,  E.   S. 
Roberts,   John    E. 
Roberts,   Rev.   Richard 
Robertson,  Miss  Georgia 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Francis  L., 

Jr. 
Robbins,    P.   A. 
Robie,   Miss  Amelia  H. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Robinson,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Louis   N. 
Robinson,   G. 
Rochester,     Mrs.     R.     H. 

(In   Memoriam) 
Rogers,    Francis 
Rosenfeld,     Mrs.    Maurice 
Ross,   Prof.    E.    A. 
Rossbach,    Mrs.    Max 
Rowell,    Miss    Dorothy    C. 
Rowell,    Frank  B. 
Rowell,    Miss    Olive    B. 
Russell,   Miss  Marie 


Sage,   Dean 
Sage,  L.  H. 
Sailer,   Randolph   C. 
Sailer,    Dr.    T.    H.    P. 
St.  John,  Capt.  Arthur 
St.   Paul  Association 
Salmon,    Miss   Lucy   M. 
Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 
Sanderson,  Prof.  Dwight 
Sanderson,    John   P.,   Jr. 
Sargent,    Dr.    D.   A. 
Sarfori,        Mrs.        Joseph 

Francis 
Saul,   Charles  R. 
Sayre,    Miss    Julia    A. 
Sayre,    J.    N. 
Schafer,   Mrs.    Edward 
Schieffelin,     Dr.     William 

Jay 

Schloss,    Mrs.    bam    M. 
•Schonblom,    H.    H. 
Schroeder.    Hyman 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Scott.    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Scovell,  Wellington  &  Co. 
Scripture,   Miss   B. 
Scudder,   Miss   Vida   D. 
Seabrook,    Mrs.    H.    H. 


Sedgwick,    Rev.    Theodore 
Seligman,      Prof.      Edwin 

R.  A. 
Sessions,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Shapleigh,    Miss    Amelia 
Sharp,   Mrs.   A.  B. 
Shaw,   E.  C. 
Shaw,    Dr.    H.    A. 
Shellabarger,    Miss    Eloise 
Shepard,  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Sherman,   Charles   A. 
Shillady,   John   R. 
Shute,  Mrs.   H.  j. 
Sibley,   Hiram   W. 
Silcox,    F.    A. 
Sims,   Mrs.    W.    S. 
Simes,    Mrs.    William 
Simon,    John 
Sinclair,   Miss  Mary  E. 
Sisson,    Dr.   Edward  O. 
Skeel,    Mrs.    Roswell,    Jr. 
Slade,    Francis    Louis 
Smith,   Miss   Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,    Frank    B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.   K. 
Smith,    Mrs.   J.    G. 
Smith,    Jesse   L. 
Smith    &   Kaufmann,    Inc. 
Smith,    Marshall   D. 
Smith,    Mrs.    S.   Lewis 
Smith,    Theodore    Clarke 
Snedden,  Dr.   David 
Social    Workers    Club    of 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Sonneborn,    S.    B. 
Spahr,  Mrs.   Charles   B. 
Spalding,   Miss   Sarah  G. 
Speer,    Mrs.    Robert    E. 
Spencer,   Mrs.   Anna  Gar- 

lin 
Sprague,   Miss  Anne 
Sprague,    Miss    Florence 
Stacy,  Thomas  I. 
Stanley,    Mrs.    Phillip    B. 
Stark,   Miss   Sadie  L. 
Stein,    Mrs.    Fred    M. 
Stella,    Dr.    Antonia 
Stephens,    Capt.    Roderick 
Stix,   Mrs.  A.  L. 
Stoddard,    Miss    Melita 
Stokes,    Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stoltze,   Mrs.    F.   H. 
Stone,    Robert    B. 
Straus,    Mrs.    Nathan 
Straus,    Mrs.    Nathan,    Jr. 
Strauss,    Mrs.    Berthold 
Strobel,   Charles   L. 
Strong,    Mrs.    J.    R. 
Sturgis,    Miss    M.    R. 
Sullivan,    Daniel    R. 
Sullivan,    Miss   M.   Louise 
Sullivan,  Miss  Mary  Taylor 
Sullivan,   Mrs.   T.   R. 
Swan,    Mrs.    Joseph    R. 
Sweet,  Mrs.  Carroll  Fuller 
Swift,    Mrs.     G.    F. 


Tarbell,    Miss    Ida    M. 

Taussig,    Prof.    F.    W. 

Taylor,    Miss    Anna   H. 

Taylor,   Prof.    Graham 

Taylor,     Rev.     Livingston 

Taylor,   S.   F. 

Taylor,   Rov.   W.  R. 

Teller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney A. 

Thacher,    Mr.    Archibald 
G. 

Thacher,     Miss    Margaret 
W. 

Thaw,   Benjamin 

Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr. 

Thayer,    Mrs.    Helen    R. 

Thilo,  Miss  Frances 

Thomas,    Miss   M.    Carey 

Thorne,    Samuel,    Jr. 

Thorsen,     Mrs.    W.     R. 

Thum,    William 

Tillinghast,   Joseph   J. 

Tilton,    Mrs.    Elizabeth 

Titsworth,    Charles   G. 

Todd,   Prof.  A.  J. 

Tompkins,    Calvin 

Tompkins,    Hamilton    B. 

Tower,    Edward    M.     C. 

Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 

Towns,    Charles   B. 
•Townsend,   J.    Barton 

Traiser,    Charles   H. 

Trask,    Miss   Mary    G. 

Tyson,    Francis 

u 

Ufford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter   S. 


Ueland,     Mrs.     Andreas 
United    Hebrew    Charities 
of  the   City  of  N.   Y. 


Van    Kleeck,    Miss    Mary 
Van   Schaick,   John,   Jr. 
Van    Winkle,    Mrs.    Nina 

C. 
Vedder,   Henry   C. 
Villard,   Oswald  G. 
Vogel,      Mrs.      Frederick, 

Jr. 
Volger,   B.   G. 
Vose,    Mrs.    F.    P. 
Vrooman,    Carl 

w 

Waid,   D.    E. 

Wagner,    Miss    Elizabeth 

D. 
Wagner,     Rev.  Clarence  R. 
Walcott,    Mrs.   Roger 
Walker,   Mrs.  A.   C. 
Walter,    Mrs.    C.   R. 
Walter,  Mrs.   Isaac  N. 
Walters,  Wm.   C. 
Ward,   Artemas 
Ward,    Rev.    Harry   F. 
Ward,   Miss  Kate   M. 
Ware,        Rev.         Edward 

Twichell 
Warren,    George    A. 
Watson,    Frank   D. 
Watson,     Mrs.     Katharine 

C. 
Watts,    Charles   H. 
Weatherly,     Rev.     Arthur 

L. 
Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 
Weed,   Miss  Mabel 
Weihl,   Miss  Addie 
Weller,   Charles   F. 
Wendte,  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wescott,   Ralph  W. 
West,   W.   L 
Westgate,    Lewis    G. 
Wetmore,    E.   D. 
Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Wheeler,        Miss        Mary 

Phelps 
Wheeler.    Dr.   Theodora 
White,   Burton   F. 
White,   Harold   F. 

White,   Miss  May  W. 

Whitney,     Miss    Charlotte 
Anita 

Whitney,   Mrs.   Josepha  B. 

Whittemore,    Mrs.    F.    W. 

Wichelns,    Herbert    A. 

Wierman,    Miss    Sarah 

Wilbur,    Walter   B. 

Wilcox,    Miss    Mabel    I. 

Wilder,  Miss  Constance  F. 

Wile,    Dr.    Ira    S. 

Wilkinson,   Otis 

Will,    H.    S. 

Willcox,    Miss   M.   A. 

Willcox,  W.  F. 

Williams,   Mrs.  George  R. 

Williams,    H.    A. 

Williams,    J.    M. 

Williams,    Mrs.    Ralph    B. 

Willis,    Miss    Lina 

Wilson,   G.    K. 

Wilson,    Dr.    Walter    J. 

Winston,   Major  T.   W. 

Wittpenn,    Mrs.    H.    O. 

Wolf,   Mrs.   Albert 

Wolf,    R.   B. 

Wolfe,   S.   H. 

Wolff,  Mrs.   W.  A. 

Wood,    Charles   Morgan 

Wood,   Thomas 

Woods,    Miss   Amy 

Woods,   A.    F. 

Woods,    Mrs.    C.    M. 

Workum,    Mrs.    David 

Wright,   Dr.    Jonathan 

Wylie,    Miss   Laura   J. 


Y 

Young, 

B.  L. 

Zonne, 

z 

A.  E. 

*Gave   also  to  General  Fund 
•"Deceased 

tGave  also  to   Calif.   Fund 
tGave     also     to      Industry 
Fund 
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SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 


Appeals  and  Acknowledgments 


For  General  Maintenance:  130,000 

WE  have  reached  a  stage — a  stage  long  striven  for — when,  in 
the  publishing  year  now  entering  on  its  second  six  months, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  our  regular  subscriptions  at  the  new 
$5  rate,  our  advertising  receipts,  our  $10  cooperating  subscriptions 
and  our  contributions  of  $25,  $50  and  $100  will  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Survey  Associates  meet  the  routine  cost  of  Survet 
maintenance  (manufacture  of  issues,  the  managing  editor's  depart- 
ment, the  handling  of  renewals,  administration,  advertising  and 
membership  departments),  freeing  all  larger  contributions  for  in- 
vestment in  the  development  of  the  Survey  and  for  our  educa- 
tional activities.  ... 

The  showing  in  cooperating  subscriptions  is  published  on  the 
preceding  pages.  Budget  figures  and  the  response  to  date  for  ''he 
balance  of  our  maintenance  fund  follow: 

Number       Number         Amount 

Amount      Budget  Goal         to  Date        to  Raise         to  Raise 

$25  200  135  65  $1,625 

50         20  8       12         60S 

100        100        37       63        6,308 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS   OCTOBER  1— MARCH  31 

TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR  CONTRIBUTORS 
$25.00 

25.00 
25.00 


Aaoiyncus   

Anonymous      

Aaher,    L.    E 

Baldwin,    Arthur    D 25.00 

Baldwin.    Mrs.    H.    P 25.00 

B.rbey,    Henry   G... 25.00 

Belknsp,  ¥«.  M.  B. 2S.00 

Bender,   Mrs.   Inez  J 25.00 

Biatell,    Mis*    Eleanor 25.00 

Blackstone,   Mrs.   T.    B....  25.00 

Blaney,   Mrs.   Charles  D...  25.00 

Borg,   Mrs.   Sidney........  25.00 

Brooks,   Miss  Bertha  G....  25.00 

Brooks,    Mrs.    Charles 25.00 

Brown,    Prof.   Wm.   Adams  25.00 

Bruere,    Robert 25.00 

Bucketaff,  Mrs.  Florence  G.  25.00 

Buell,    Miss    Bertha    G 25.00 

Bunker.    George   R 25.00 

Burlingham,   C.  C 25.00 

Burns,   Allen   T 25.00 

Cannon,   Miss  Dorothy  A..  25.00 

Carter,   Richard   B 25.00 

Chamberlain,    Mrs.    Jos.    P.  25.00 

Cheney.   Dr.  H.  W 25.00 

Coe,    Dr.    George   A 25.00 

Crane,  Richard  T.,  III....  25.00 

Crocker,   Mrs.   Alvah 25.00 

Dakin,  Mrs.  Henry  D 25.00 

Dale,   Mrs.   Joseph    S 25.00 

de  Forest,  Henry  L 25.00 

Delano,    Frederic    A 25.00 

Doyle,    Nicholas    A 25.00 

Dreier,   Mrs.  H.   E 25.00 

DuBois,   Mrs.   Eugene 25.00 

Earle,   Mrs.   E.    P 25.00 

Ehrich,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Price  25.00 

Eiaenman,    Charles    25.00 

Elkus,  Abrara  I. 25.00 

-F"      25.00 

Fitrsimm«ns,    Thomas   G...  25.00 

Fleisher,   Alexander    25.00 

F«rd,    Mrs.    Bruce 25.00 

Ford,    Mrs.   John   Battice..  25.00 

Priedlander,  Edgar 25.00 

Gannett,  Dr.  and  Mrs  Wm.C.  25.00 

George,   Miss  Julia 25.00 

George,   W.    D 25.00 

Gifford,   Dr.    H 25.00 

Gleason,    Herbert    P 25.00 

•Goethe,  CM 25.00 

Graham,   Arthur  Butler 25.00 

Hathaway,  Miss  Martha  N.  25.00 

Hazard,   Miss   Caroline 25.00 

Heinz,   Howard    25.00 

Hieeins.    Charles   M 25.00 

Hilles,  William  T 25.00 

Hitch,  Mrs.   Fred.   Delano.  25.00 

Hoag,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   C.  G.  25.00 

Hoyt.    Mrs.    John    Sherman  25.00 

Ide,   Mrs.    Francis   P 25.00 

Ingraham.  Mrs.  H.  C.  M..  25.00 

Ittleson,    Henry    25.00 

Ives,   Mrs.    D.    0 25.00 

Tamison,  Miss  Margaret  A.  25.00 

Taneway,    Chaplain,    F.   L..  I'S.OO 

Jeffrey,   Mrs.   Joseph  A....  25.00 

Kellogg,   Miss   Clara   N....  25.00 

Kennedy,  Prof.   F.  L 25.00 


KIei«ttuck,  Mrs.   C.  G 25. 90 

Kuhn,   Mrs.    Simon 25. •• 

L«  Monte,  Mis*  Caroline  B.  25.0» 

Lewis,   Theodore   J 25.0* 

Lippincott,  Miss  Mary  W..  25.00 

Loomis,    N.    H 25.00 

Ludlow,   H.    S 25.00 

Lueders,    Miss    Emma    B...  25.00 

McCormick,   Miss   M.   V...  25.00 

MeCrea,   Nelson   G 25.00 

McDowell,  G.  H 25.00 

McGrath,   James    25.00 

McRae,   Milton  A 25.00 

Mack,    Mrs.    Clarence   E...  25.00 

Madeira,   Mrs.   L.    C 25.00 

Milbank,   Albert   G 25.00 

Miller,   Nathan  J 25.00 

Moore,  Mrs.   Mary  Young.  25.00 

Morley,   Frederick  H 25.00 

Morrow,   Mrs.   D.   W 25.00 

Nash,  W.   K 25.00 

Norton,    Miss   Grace 25.00 

Paine,   Re».   George  L 25.00 

Peabody,   George   Foster...  25.00 

Perkins,    Roger    25.00 

Peters,   Mrs.    Theodore 25.00 

Post,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  25.00 

Potts,    Thomas    C 25.00 

Powlison,   Charles   F 25.00 

Price,   Mrs.   O.  J 25.00 

Pyfer,   Fred    S 25.00 

Rogan,    Ralph    F 25.00 

Rosenbaum,    Selig    25.00 

Rosenberg,   Abraham    25.00 

Rosenberg,   Max   L 25.00 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.   M.   C 25.00 

Rubens,   Mrs.   Charles 25.00 

Sapiro,   Aaron  L 25.00 

Saunders,    B.    H 25.00 

'•Schqnblom,    H.    E 25.00 

tSchwarzenbach,  Robert 

J.    F 25.00 

Seager,   Mrs.   Henry  R 25.00 

Sears,    Miss    Annie    L 25.00 

Seligman,   Mrs.   Isaac   N...  25.00 

Sherman,  Miss  Corinne  A.  25.00 
Sioussat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St. 

George  L 25.00 

Smith,   Miss   Mary  Rozet..  25.00 

Spingarn,   J.    E 25.00 

Stern,    Alfred    W 25.00 

Stix,    Mrs.    S.    L 25.00 

Straus,    Mrs.    H.    Grant...  25.00 

Thomas,  Mrs.   Jerome  B...  25.00 

Thornley,    William   H 25.00 

Titsworth,    F.    S 25.00 

■Upson,   Mrs.   H.    S 25.00 

Vincent,   George   E 25.00 

Wadsworth,    Eliot    25.00 

Watson,    Miss    Esther 25.00 

Watson,    Miss    Lucy   C.  . . .  25.00 

Watt,   Rolla  V 25.00 

Weil,    Mrs.   Henry 25.00 

Whitlock.   Mrs.   Herbert  P. 

(In    Memoriam) 25.00 

Wilcox,   Ansley    25.00 

Williams,    Mrs.    L.    C 25.00 

Willock,  Harry  H 25.00 

Wittmer,   Henry    25.00 


FIFTY  DOLLAR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Bijur,  Mrs.   Abraham $50.00 

Blodgett,  Mrs.  John  W....     50.00 

SKvans,    Harold    50.00 

Pratt,   Frederic   B 50.00 


Sherwin,    Miss    Belle 50.00 

Stix.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  50.00 

Torsch,   E.  L 50.00 

••Townsend,   J.   Barton 50.00 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Anonymous   $100.00 

Babbott,   Miss  Helen 100.00 

Bamberger,   Louis   100.00 


Bonnell,    Henry    H. 


100.00 


"Bush,  W.   T 

Castie,    Mrs.    George   P. .. 

Colvin,    Miss    Catherine... 
•Converse,   Miss  Mary   E. . 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Curtis,    Miss    Frances   G...  100.00 
De    SiWer,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Albert    100.00 

Gardiner,   Robert  H 100.00 

Goff,   Frederick  H 100:00 

Goldsmith,    Mrs.    Alfred...  100.00 

Hatch,    Mrs.    Harold 100.00 

Hull,    Morton    D 100.00 

Jewett,    Dr.    Mary   B 100.00 

Lewis,  Mrs.   Theodore  J...  100.00 

Lewisohn,    Sam   A. 100.00 

McGregor,    Tracy   W 100.00 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W 100.00 

Ma«cn,   Miss   Ida  M 100.00 

May,  Walter  A. 100.00 


Merriam,   Mrs.   W.   H 100.00 

Meyer,  Alfred  C 100.00 

Pollak,   Mrs.   Bernard 100.00 

••Post,   James  H 100.00 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  Jr 100.00 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills...  100.00 

Rosenbaum,   Mrs.   E.   F....  100.00 

$$Scripps,   Miss  E.   B 100.00 

Seager,    Prof.    Henry    R...  100.00 

Severance,   J.   L 100.00     I 

Swift,   Harold    100.00     ' 

Volker,    William    100.00 

Warburg,  Paul  M 100.00    I 

Willcox,   William   G 100.00    I 

Wolff.  Mrs.  Lewis  S 100.00 


For  Educational  Activities:    $30,000 

FOR  ten  years  we  have  built  up  through  special  contributions 
our  industrial  department,  for  four  years  our  foreign  service 
department.  We  appeal  for  similar  contributions  for  1920-21  to 
maintain  these  departments  and  in  this  second  half  year  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  similar  footing  for  our  departments  of  civics, 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  school  and  community.  Intensive 
editorial  work,  journalistic  research,  the  consecutive  and  com- 
petent handling  of  material,  experience  and  events — these  are  the 
educational  elements  that  go  into  the  staff  activity;  these  are  the 
elements  that  turn  the  Survey  from  an  easy  scrap-book  of  good 
will  into  a  living  force.    For  these  we  appeal. 

Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  general  division  of  the  Sur- 
vey's work,  or  for  the  special  departmental  activities  incorporated 
in  it,  as  follows: 


Appeal 

I»du«try    $5,000 

Family    Welfare    and     Child    Welfare 5,000 

Sehool   and   Community    4,000 

Civiss    3,500 

Health     2,500 

Fareign    Service    3,500 


Contributed 
to  Date 

$3,510 


1,071 


GENERAL 


Ckamberlain,  Prof.  Jos.  P. 

de  F«rest,  Robert  W 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Geo.   Dupont 

Rosejiwald,  Julius 

Straight,    Mrs.    Willard.. 

Anonymous     

Burnham,   Miss  Mary  A. 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C... 
tLasker,    Misses  and   Mrs. 

Rosensohn  

tMacy,   V.-  Event 

Pew,   Miss   Ethel 

Sibley,    Miss   Florence 

Warburg,    Felix   N 

Woodward,  Dr.   George.. 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W 

Lasker,    Edward    

Lee,   Joseph    

Emmons,    Arthur  B 

Brown,  James  W 

Lattimer,   Gardner    ..... 


$1,000.00  Senter,    Miss   Augusta... 

1,000.00  Weeks,     Rufus     W 

1,000.00  Griffith.    Miss   Alice   S.     . 

1,000.00  King,    Henry    C 

1,000.00  Marston,   Miss  Helen   D. 

500.00  Crosby,  Miss  Caroline  M. 

500.00         tGiese,    H.    W 

500.00  Heimann.    Miss   Rita 

Hillard,   Miss  Mary  R... 

500.00       ••Holt.   Mrs.   L.   E 

500.00  Johnson,    Arthur   S 

500.00  Phelps,   Miss  Edith   M... 

500.00  Pinchot,   Mrs.   Gifford... 

500.00  Thompson,  Thomas,  Trust 

500.00  Zabriskie,   Mrs.    C 

250.00  -   ••Bentley,   Mrs.   Cyrus 

250.00       ••Blochman,   L.   E 

250.00       ••Denny,   Miss   E.   G 

200.00         tMoot,  Adelbert   

75.00  Anonymous    

60.00  Goethe,  C.  M 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  INDUSTRY  FUND 


Bing,    Alexander   M...    .  $500.00 

Pels,   Samuel   S 500.00 

•Macy,  V.  Everit 500.00 

Burnham,    George,    Jr...  300.00 
•Lasker,   Misses  and   Mrs. 

Rosensohn 300.00 

Brandeis,     Judge     Louis 

D.  and  Mrs 200, 

Epstean,    Edward    200. 

Calder,   John    100, 

Evans,    Mrs.   Glendower.  100. 

Filene,  A.   Lincoln 100, 

Filene,  Edward  A 100, 

"Mallery,    Otto    T 100, 

FOREIGN 


Pollak,   Julian    

*Schwarzenbach,       R»bert 

J.    F 

Crunden,   Frank    P 

Davj;,  J.  Lionberger. . . . 
Farnam,  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Weyl,    Mrs.   Walter   E... 

Eddy,  L.  J 

•Giese,   H.    W 

** Jones,    Miss    Myrta    L. .. 

••Moot,   Adelbert    

Merriman,  Miss  Christina 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

SERVICE  FUND 


Ts 

Raise 

$1,491 
5.00S 
4.00S 
3,509 
2.501 
2,43t 


40.  It 

40.00 
20.00 
20.0* 
20.09 
15.01 
15.00 
15.00 
15.06 
15.09 
15.09 
15.09 
15. 09 
15.09 
15.00 
10.09 
10.09 
10.09 
10.09 
5.09 
5.69 


100.69 

100.09 
50.09 
50.09 
50.09 
50.09 
25.00 
25.09 
25.00 
25.00 
10.06 


Woerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna  $1,000.00  Rhoads,   George   A. 

Borton,   C.   W 10.00  Thomas,  Arthur  H. 

Buzby,   Walter  J 10.00  Yarnall,   D.  Robert. 

'Evans,   Harold 10.00 

Leeds,   Morris  E 10.00 

CALIFORNIA  FUND 


$3,510.09 

10.60 
10.09 
10.09 


$1,070.09 


•Scripps,    Miss   E.    B $100.00 

Stern,    Mrs.    Sigmund...  100.00 

■Marston,   George   W 25.00 

Allen,   Mrs.    R.   C 10.00 

Ashley,  R.    L 10.00 

Brookings,    Mrs.    Walter 

DuBois    10.00 

Brown,    E.   A 10.00 

Brown,  Dr.  Philip  King.  10.00 
California     Branch,     Na- 
tional       League        for 

Women's   Service .  10.00 

Chase,   Miss   Pearl 10.00 

Clayburgh,  Mrs.  H.   E...  10.00 

Ehrman,   Mrs.   Albert  L.  10.00 


Ehrman,  Mrs.  Alexis  L-. 

Harper,   J.    C 

Haslett,    Mrs.    S.    M 

Heller,  Mrs.  E.  S 

Hogue,   Mrs.   L.   B 

McDuffie,   Mrs.   Duncan. 

Macneil,    Sayre    

Peixotto,  Dr.  Jessica  B. 
Pischel,  Mrs.  Kaspar. ... 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Osgood . . . 
Sackett,   Miss   Mary   M. . 

Sapiro,   Milton   D 

Workman,   Miss   Mary  . . 


•Gave  also  to  General  Fund 
•Paid  also  Cooperating  Subscription 
•Deceased 


10.00 
10.09 
10.09 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.0c 

$445.0!  J 

tGave  also  to  California  Fund 
tGave  also  to   Industry   Fund 
tGave  also  to  Foreign  Service  Fund 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

"  |.A  OR  why  you  call  my  boy  a  poor  nut?"  queried  an  in- 
r*  dignant  mother  who  confronted  the  dietitian  of  a  New 
Jersey  charities  association  the  other  morning  at  her 
office  door.  And  the  latter  has  not  yet  found  a  way  of  con- 
vincing Mrs.  Caruso  that  "poor  nut"  on  the  face  of  Angelo's 
card  stands  for  poor  nutrition. 

SOCIAL  UNIT  CLAIMS  PAID 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  New 
York  City  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Community 
Councils  has  made  a  payment  of  $15,260.97  to  the 
National  Social  Unit  Organization.  The  latter  organization 
has  accepted  this  amount  as  payment  in  full  for  claims  it 
had  outstanding  against  the  Community  Councils.  [See  the 
Survey  for  April  9,  page  37.]  Over  a  period  of  some  ten 
months  when  an  affiliation  existed  between  the  two' organi- 
zations, the  Social  Unit  advanced  some  $30,000  to  Community 
Councils.  With  the  payment  of  this  bill,  Wilbur  C.  Phillips, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Social  Unit  Organization, 
announces  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  former  organi- 
zation have  been  met. 

ONE  ROOF  FOR  HEALTH  AGENCIES 

ANOTHER     step     toward     coordination     of     national 
health  agencies  will  be  taken  May  1  when  a  number  of 
these  bodies  will  take  possession  of  joint  offices  in  the 
Penn  Terminal   Building,   New  York  city.     The  Common 
Service    Committee,    representing    at    present    the    American 
Social    Hygiene   Association,    the    National    Committee    for 
Mental  Hygiene,  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,    National    Tuberculosis    Association    and    National 
lealth  Council,  has  been  created  to  serve  as  the  centralized 
organization   for  this  coordination.      Each  organization   will 
etain  complete  autonomy,  the  new  arrangement  being  in  no 
sense   a  merger.     It   is,   rather,   a  step  in   the   direction  of 
economy  and  for  better  cooperation  in  health  projects. 


The  work  of  the  committee  is  closely  linked  with  the 
program  of  the  National  Health  Council,  organized  last 
December  for  the  purpose  of  interrelating  the  work  of  the 
national  private  health  agencies  of  the  country.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  council  will  eventually  assume  most  of  its  func- 
tions. At  present  the  Common  Service  Committee  will  serve 
the  various  agencies  by  providing  a  joint  library,  conference 
exhibit  and  projection  rooms,  centralized  telephone  service, 
rest  and  lunch  services,  and  publicity  and  publication  services. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  named  above  offices;  in  the 
building  will  be  occupied  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation of  America,  Maternity  Center  Association,  New  York 
Community  Service,  and  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Associa- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer,  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  later 
occupy  offices  in  the  building. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PART  IN  CONGRESS 

TWO  new  organizations  formed  within  the  last  few 
weeks  at  Washington  are  likely  to  exert  influence  on 
the  legislation  of  the  Congress  which  opens  this  week. 
One,  the  People's  Legislative  Service,  has  been  described  in 
the  Survey  for  April  2.  The  other,  the  People's  Recon- 
struction League,  is  no  less  important.  Perhaps  a  comparison 
of  the  two  organizations  will  best  describe  the  latter.  Both 
include  on  their  executive  boards  well  known  farm  and  labor 
leaders.  Both  are  interested  in  furthering  democratic  legis- 
lation which  aims  at  public  welfare,  not  special  privilege. 
But  in  function  they  are  distinct,  one  forming,  to  quote,  the 
"infield,"  and  the  other,  the  "outfield"  of  the  legislative  game, 
or  perhaps  each  forming  half  of  a  complete  circle.  The  Leg- 
islative Service  is  primarily  an  information  bureau,  interested 
in  getting  at  the  truth  about  bills  on  the  forward-looking  side 
of  the  calendar.  Securing  that  information,  it  circulates  it 
among  members  of  Congress  and  the  public.  The  Recon- 
struction League,  gathering  up  the  public  opinion  created  by 
this  information  and  in  other  ways,  through  an  organization 
which  will  ultimately  function  by  congressional  districts  and 
by  states,  applies  its  pressure  upon  Congress.  In  other  words, 
it  is  intended  as  a  "people's  lobby,"  through  which  the  big 
groups  into  which  the  public  is  divided  may  join  for  certain 
legislative  ends. 

In  adopting  a  specific  legislative  program,  the  league  also 
differs  from  the  Legislative  Service.  Certain  issues  are 
definitely  advocated  by  the  league,  including  immediate  uni- 
fied government  operation  of  the  railroads,  packer  control 
legislation,  federal  control  of  natural  resources,  short-time 
credits  for  farmers,  taxation  of  large  incomes,  profits  and 
estates,  and  the  defeat  of  any  proposal  for  compulsory,  uni- 
versal military  training. 

The  league's  campaign  opened  with  a  national  conference 
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in  Washington  on  April  14  and  15.  This  conference,  accord- 
ing to  announcements  by  its  officers,  was  to  form  a  "national 
town  meeting,"  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  government 
actually  resided  in  the  hands  of  town  meetings,  to  which  all 
citizens  were  invited. 

Already  branches  of  the  league  are  forming  in  ten  states, 
made  up  of  the  combination  of  state  farm  and  labor  and  civic 
bodies,  after  the  pattern  of  the  national  league.  A  similar 
plan  will  ultimately  be  followed  as  to  congressional  districts. 
The  national  officers  of  the  league  include:  Herbert  F.  Baker, 
president;  William  H.  Johnston,  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council,  C.  C.  Connolly,  president  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  America,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  vice-presidents;  Jack- 
son H.  Ralston,  treasurer;  George  P.  Hampton,  managing 
director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  general  manager ; 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council,  executive  secretary. 

THE  WOMEN'S  BUREAU 

THE  appointment  of  Mary  Anderson  as  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Anderson  was  made  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau  at  the  time  of  its  organization  and  later  succeeded 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  the  first  director,  who  resigned  to  resume 
her  work  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Miss  Anderson  is 
a  former  factory  worker  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  an 
official  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  She  was  automatically  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  Wilson  administration,  the  Senate  hav- 
ing failed  to  confirm  her  prior  appointment.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Anderson  and  of  her  predecessor  in  office, 
the  Women's  Bureau  made  a  number  of  important  inquiries 
and  formulated  useful  standards  for  the  protection  of  women 
in  industry. 

While  the  reappointment  of  Miss  Anderson  is  counted  a 
good  augury  for  the  bureau,  Congress  discriminated  against 
it  both  in  the  size  of  the  appropriation  allowed  and  in  the 
scale  of  salaries  fixed.  The  bonus  of  $340  a  year  allowed 
employes  in  other  departments  and  bureaus  was  refused  and 
niggardly  rates  of  pay  were  fixed.  Most  government  salaries 
are  much  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  work  in  private 
industry,  but  the  discrimination  against  the  Women's  Bureau 
renders  the  difference  more  than  ordinarily  wide.  The 
bureau  is  given  only  three  positions  which  pay  as  much  as 
$2,000  a  year.  Beyond  these  the  upper  limit  for  statisticians 
and  investigators  and  other  specialists  is  $1,800.  When  pro- 
tests were  made  to  individual  senators  against  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  rates  set  the  Searchlight  reports  that  the  reply 
was  frequently  made:  "Why,  $2,000  is  enough  for  a  Woman." 
Under  the  previous  appropriation  larger  salaries  were  allowed. 
The  compensation  of  a  number  of  the  more  skilled  civil 
servants  in  the  bureau  must  accordingly  be  reduced. 

GIRLS'  CLUBS 

AUSTRALIA,  Belgium,  China,  France,  India,  Italy, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Russia, 
Sweden,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Jamaica,  Palestine, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  represented  at  an  international  conference  of  girls'  club 
workers  recently  held  in  London.  The  English  representa- 
tives laid  emphasis  on  the  development  of  democratic  partici- 
pation of  club  members  in  management  as  the  most  significant 
feature  in  their  work.  Scandinavian  delegates  described  joint 
clubs  of  university  students  and  factory  girls  in  which  both 
meet  on  equal  terms;  while  a  Russian  visitor  spoke  of  the  ef- 
fects of  joint  unions  and  clubs  for  young  men  and  women. 
Representatives  of  Poland  and  Belgium  spoke  of  the  low  state 
of  health  of  club  members,  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  as 
the  chief  problem  before  them.  To  interest  club  girls  in 
world  affairs,  the  British  National  Organization  of  Girls' 
Clubs  suggested  the  following  means: 

Cooperation  with  the  League  of  Nations  Union  in  developing 
its  essay  competition  scheme. 


Correspondence  between  clubs  in  different  countries. 

Study  circles  composed  of  girls  really  keen  to  learn  about  other 
lands   and   prepared  to   do   a  certain   amount  of  reading. 

International  evenings  when  the  dances  and  songs  of  different 
countries  could  be  performed  in  costumes. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LIBERALS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  by  the  National  Security  League 
that  it  will  make  particular  effort  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  newly-organized  Intercollegiate  Liberal 
League  indicates  the  eminence  to  which  the  new  organization 
arose  in  its  foundation.  The  body  was  brought  into  existence 
April  2  and  3  by  some  four  hundred  liberals  delegated  by  the 
liberal  groups  of  forty-five  American  colleges  and  universities 
in  conference  at  the  Harvard  Union,  Cambridge.  An  under- 
graduate woman,  Helen  Muriel  Morris  of  Wellesley,  was 
elected  to  be  its  first  president.  The  league  was  organized 
with  the  expressed  purpose 

...  to  bring  about  the  fair  and  open-minded  consideration 
of  social,  political  and  international  questions  by  groups  of 
college  students.  The  organization  will  espouse  no  creed  or 
principle  other  than  that  of  complete  freedom  of  assembly  and 
discussion  in  the  colleges.  Its  ultimate  aim  will  be  to  create 
among  college  men  and  women  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
problems   of  today. 

In  his  statement,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  10,  Charles  D.  Orth,  president  of  the  National  Security 
League,  makes  the  purposes  of  the  new  league  identical  with 
those  of  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society.     He  says: 

The  Socialists  are  striking  at  the  foundation  of  American- 
ism when  they  attempt  to  implant  their  Utopian  theories  in 
the  immature  minds  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  colleges  und  universities  of  America.  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  established  primarily  for  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  acquainted  with  fact  and  not  with  theory. 

The  National  Security  League  will  try  to  establish  a  branch 
in  every  college  and  university  in  the  country  in  which  the 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society  or  the  new  Intercollegiate 
Liberal  League  is  working,  openly  or  surreptiously.  This  plan 
was  applied  by  us  with  great  success  previous  to  and  during 
the  war.  We  believe  the  poison  can  be  best  counteracted  by 
militant  patriotic  organizations  of  the  loyal  students  not  yet 
affected. 

Although  the  new  organization  has  some  personnel  in  com- 
mon with  the  I.  S.  S.,  it  has  a  greater  latitude  of  political 
faiths  in  its  membership,  as  attested  by  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  conference,  among  whom  were  Dean  Briggs  of  Har- 
vard, Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Francis  Neilson,  Andrew  Furu- 
seth,  president  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  Senator  Ladd  of  North 
Dakota,  and  H.  N.  McCracken,  president  of  Vassar. 

THE  DAWES  REPORT 

THE  creation  of  a  veterans'  service  administration  em- 
bracing all  government  departments  dealing  with  the 
disabled  ex-service  man  was  the  chief  recommendation 
made  to  President  Harding  last  week  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Disabled  Soldiers.  This  committee,  headed  by 
former  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Dawes  of  Chicago,  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  make  a  serious  inquiry  into  the 
charges  of  governmental  neglect  of  the  disabled  veteran.  The 
recommendation  would  require  the  transference  to  such  a 
central  department,  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
the  rehabilitation  division  of  the  federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  part  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  committee  also  strongly  recommended  that  a  director- 
general  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  administration  who 
should  report  directly  to  the  President.  He  would  be  given 
authority  to  secure  facilities  necessary  for  the  care  of  the 
disabled  soldiers  either  by  allotment  of  appropriations  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  by  contract  with  civilian  agencies, 
wherever  government  facilities  prove  inadequate. 

Although  arraigning  the  "deplorable  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  properly  care  for  the  disabled  veterans,' 
the  report  is  tempered  in  its  criticism  of  the  existing  bureaus. 
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In  fact,  cause  for  the  present  chaotic  situation  is  largely 
charged  to  the  distribution  of  responsibility  among  different 
governmental  agencies  with  no  central  control  over  them. 
Divergent  legal  provisions,  limitations  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
sumed economy  which  have  embarrassed  the  various  agencies 
in  retaining  a  high  grade  of  personnel,  and  a  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  hospital  construction  are  enumerated  in  the  report 
as  important  factors  making  for  inefficiency.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  continuing  hospital  building  program  be  en- 
tered upon  immediately.  To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the 
$18,600,000  appropriation  made  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
be  utilized  without  delay. 

Recognition  by  the  commission  of  "humanizing  serv- 
ices" and  "helpful  neighborliness"  in  addition  to  the  medical 
and  educational  services  now  provided  is  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  type  of  medical  social  work  developed  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Various  private  organizations  were  called  upon 
in  the  drafting  of  the  report,  including  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Three  outstanding  abuses  were  stressed,  namely,  a  too 
generous  or  unjust  payment  of  money  as  compensation,  in- 
adequate inspection  of  hospitalization  and  medical  care  and 
improper  supervision  of  disabled  men  being  given  training 
under  the  federal  board.  It  is  felt  by  the  committee  that 
prevention  of  them  lies  mainly  in  the  employment  of  reliabi.. 
personnel  under  a  single  directing  head.  Further,  although 
approval  is  given  to  the  principle  of  vocational  training  for 
the  disabled  veteran,  the  report  shows  that  it  is  essential  that 
"every  care  be  taken  that  no  abuses  arise  to  cause  injustice 
to  the  man  or  the  government." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  report,  Secretary  Mellon 
reappointed  Col.  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  committee. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  WORLD 

PUBLIC  meetings  on  disarmament  have,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  been  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
encouraging  feature  has  been  that  these  meetings  have 
not  in  all  cases  been  called  by  the  same  organization  but 
represent  a  spontaneous  rise  of  different  groups  to  the  present 
political  opportunities.  At  most  of  these  meetings  resolutions 
have  been  passed  or  speeches  made  urging  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Thus,  at 
a  very  largely  attended  meeting  held  in  New  York  city  last 
Saturday  by  the  United  States  section  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League,  a  motion  was  passed  with  enthusiasm  en- 
dorsing the  resolution  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by 
Senator  Borah  asking  the  government  to  call  a  conference 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  and  Italy  to  advance 
simultaneous  disarmament  in  these  countries.  In  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  who  presided  over  the  meeting, 
Senator  Borah  expressed  his  intention  to  reintroduce  this 
resolution  "on  the  first  day  on  which  bills  can  be  introduced 
and  urged  as  effectively  as  possible." 

Another  resolution,  offered  by  Jane  Addams,  requested  the 
league  to  hold  a  special  international  conference  of  women  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  prepare  recommendations  on  a  naval 
holiday.  This  motion  arose  from  a  discussion  in  which,  in 
addition  to  Miss  Addams,  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  the  American  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Dr.  T.  Iyenaga, 
director  of  the  East  and  West  News  Bureau,  and  George 
R,  Lunn,  mayor  of  Schenectady,  took  part.  Mr.  Ratcliffe 
explained  the  insistence  of  the  British  public  on  a  predominant 
navy  by  the  prevailing  fear  of  being  cut  off,  at  some  future 
time,  from  the  overseas  sources  of  supplies  on  which  the 
economic  existence  of  the  British  Isles  depe/ids.  It  is  not 
part  of  any  general  prevalence  of  a  militarist  spirit;  for  at 
the  same  time,  he  explained,  universal  military  service  is  dead 


as  a  political  issue,  and  the  labor  government ,  which,  he  pre- 
dicted, will  soon  supercede  the  coalition  government,  while 
it  will  seek  to  conserve  the  union  of  British  commonwealths, 
will  unquestionably  be  pacific  in  its  attitude  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Miss  Addams  pointed  out  that  the  present  huge  naval 
program  of  the  United  States  not  only  fomented  the  spirit 
of  fear  that  led  to  unnecessary  and  wasteful  armament 
throughout  the  world,  but  stood  in  the  way  of  other  national 
measures  which  would  directly  make  for  a  pacification  of  the 
world,  such  as  a  greatly  increased  and  national  program  for 


SALZBURG,    AUSTRIA 

Where   the  first  summer  school  of  education  for  internation- 
alism is  to  be  held 

stimulating  foreign  trade  and  feeding  Europe,  cancellation  of 
the  war  debts  of  France  to  this  country,  and  an  effective  protest 
against  imperialistic  activities  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 
Dr.  Iyenaga  maintained  that  the  friendly  attitude  of  this 
country  toward  Japan  and  the  conciliatory  policy  on  out- 
standing questions  in  which  both  nations  are  interested  was 
discounted  in  Japanese  public  opinion  by  the  constant  official 
and  semi-official  talk  here  about  the  need  for  a  huge  navy. 

A  new  enterprise  started  this  summer  by  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom — to  give  it  its 
full  name — is  the  holding  from  August  1  to  15  of  a  summer 
school  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  for  men  and  women,  on  the 
psychology  of  internationalism,  international  organization 
and  other  topics.  Miss  Addams  who,  as  president  of  the 
league,  will  be  in  Vienna  at  its  third  international  congress, 
July  10-16,  will  give  the  inaugural  lecture.  Emily  G.  Balch, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  league  (6,  rue  du  Vieux  College, 
Geneva),  writes  that  the  league  is  in  need  of  additional  sup- 
port to  meet  current  expenses. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  JAPAN 

THREE  important  social  bills  are  before  the  Japanese 
Diet,  according  to  East  and  West  News.  To  judge 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Japan,  they  em- 
body the  major  part  of  a  legislative  program  adopted  last  fall 
by  a  Committee  for  Social  Service  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  Mr.  Tokonami,  home  minister,  was  chair- 
man and  which  represented  different  parties,  including  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the  Lower  House  and 
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such  social  workers  as  Mr.  Yamamuro,  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Mr.  Tomeoka,  founder  and  head  of  a  widely 
known  school  for  delinquent  boys. 

A  Public  Employment  Agency  bill  provides  for  a  national 
labor  exchange  system,  but  with  the  direction  of  the  local 
offices  by  the  local  authorities:  mayors  in  cities  and  headmen 
in  towns  and  villages.  Incidentally,  these  bureaus  are  to  be 
used  for  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  capi- 
tal and  labor. 

A  Home  Supply  Corporation  bill  provides  legal  machinery 
for  the  formation  of  mutual  building  loan  associations  in  the 
hope  of  meeting,  by  this  means,  the  present  shortage  of 
dwellings,  especially  among  families  of  the  "lower  middle 
classes."  A  Slum  Improvement  bill  makes  available  national 
subsidies  for  the  improvement  of  the  quarters,  in  all  large 
cities  of  Japan,  where  the  despised  lower  orders  or  eta — who 
enjoy  equal  political  but  not  equal  social  rights — live  in  ap- 
palling congestion.  No  special  laws  are  needed  for  this  im- 
provement of  housing,  sewerage  and  water  supply,  for  medical 
aid  and  for  education ;  but  the  bill  makes  available  the  neces- 
sary budget  appropriations  for  this  specific  work. 

The  committee  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  in  working  out  a  law  of  social  insurance ; 
more  particularly  against  the  risk  of  unemployment.  In  the 
meantime,  efforts  are  made  to  construct  a  program  of  public 
works,  such  as  road  and  tunnel  making,  a  sewerage  system  and 
deepening  of  the  harbor,  to  meet  a  severe  period  of  enforced 
idleness  in  Tokyo.  Another  field  studied  by  the  committee  is 
that  of  child  welfare;  but  apart  from  efforts  to  enlist  public 
sympathy,  no  decisive  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  or  recom- 
mended. The  committee  also  is  interesting  itself  in  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  the  numerous  young  men's  and  young  wom- 
en's societies,  representatives  of  which  were  called  together 
last  November,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rice  festival,  in  the 
building  of  the  home  department,  to  be  addressed  by  the 
crown  prince,  the  war  minister — who  in  his  speech  was  any- 
thing but  militaristic — and  other  government  officials. 

MILK  AND  WATER 

IN  connection  with  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  milk 
supply  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Public  Welfare  Committee 
of  that  city  has  come  upon  some  perturbing  facts.  So 
far  as  they  deal  with  pasteurization,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  dairies  and  the  methods  of  sale  from  open  receptacles,  the 
facts  found  are  not  alarming,  and  the  evils  disclosed  have  al- 
ready effectively  been  tackled  by  the  committee  itself;  while 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  induced  to 
carry  out  a  thorough  survey  of  the  approximately  seven 
thousand  dairy  farms  within  a  radius  of  IOO  miles  from  which 
St.  Louis  receives  8o  per  cent  of  its  milk  supply.  But  an 
examination  of  the  prices  charged  to  distributor  and  consumer, 
compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  showed  a  discrepancy  that 
is  not  easily  explained.  The  subject  is9important  because  in 
St.  Louis  as  elsewhere  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
often,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fresh  milk,  brought  up  on 
condensed  and  store  milk  which,  as  all  authorities  are  agreed, 
is  no  adequate  substitute. 

The  St.  Louis  distributor,  at  the  time  of  inquiry,  paid 
5.9  cents  per  quart  and  charged  the  consumer  16  cents.  Only 
very  few  large  cities,  inquiry  showed,  were  paying  as  high  a 
retail  price  while  in  many  a  much  lower  one  was  charged  not- 
withstanding a  higher  price  paid  by  the  dealer.  In  fact,  the 
distributor's  "spread"  varied  from  42.9  per  cent  in  Omaha  to 
202.3  Per  cent  in  Toledo,  St.  Louis  coming  second  highest 
with  1 7 1.2  per  cent.  Of  course,  this  percentage  does  not 
represent  net  profit,  but  includes  all  the  costs  of  distribution. 
On  an  average  for  36  large  cities,  this  gross  profit  amounts  to 
7.29  cents  or  97.8  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  price  paid  by  the 
dealer.  In  New  York  city  it  is  150.  in  Chicago  164,  in 
Philadelphia  only  65  per  cent.  The  Philadelphia  housewife 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  got  the  same  milk  for  13  cents 
which  in  New  York  cost  17  cents.     Here  are  two  other  nearby 


cities:  Syracuse,  91  per  cent  gross  return,  retail  price  13 
cents;  Toledo,  202  per  cent  gross  return,  retail  price — this  is 
where  you  guess  wrong! — also  13  cents.  The  Toledo  milk- 
man may  be  a  profiteer,  but  he  manages  to  buy  his  milk  at  less 
than  any  other  dealer  in  a  large  city:  4.3  cents  a  quart. 

What  is  the  explanation?  Of  course,  the  committee  only 
investigated  it  in  its  own  city.  In  St.  Louis,  the  cost  to  the 
distributor  during  a  period  of  several  months  was  reduced  by 
$1.22  per  IOO  pounds,  but  the  consumer  went  on  paying  the 
old  price.  During  the  investigation  itself,  he  made  another 
gain  of  9  cents  per  IOO  pounds  and  made  a  reduction  to  the 
public  of  46^2  cents,  or  1  cent  per  quart — demonstrating  the 
utility  of  a  little  public  inquisitiveness,  and  rather  strangely 
contrasting  his  act  with  his  statement  to  the  committee  that 
even  at  the  higher  prices  his  business  was  unprofitable.  What 
really  happened  in  St.  Louis  and  is  always  happening  is  that 
at  a  time  of  rising  cost  of  production  the  consumer  is  asked  for 
much  more  than  the  actual  rise;  at  times  of  falling  cost  he  is 
only  grudgingly  and  belatedly  given  the  fall  in  price  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Heretofore  the  large  distributors  required  the  consumer  to  pay 
double  the  price  increase  demanded  by  the  producer  and  justified 
this  condition  by  statements  that  a  spread  of  100  per  cent  was 
necessary  to  the  profitable  conduct  of  their  business.  Figures 
from  all  other  cities  indicate  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  a 
present  fact.  ...  A  spread  of  100  per  cent  is  sufficient. 

Differences  in  overhead  expenses  and  in  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  the  handling  of  bottles  explain  to  some 
extent  the  variation  of  distributing  costs.  Both  sources  of  ex- 
cessive cost  can  be  eliminated.  But  the  main  cause  is  excessive 
competition,  which  seems  to  be  especially  developed  in  St. 
Louis,  and  almost  duplicates  the  essential  cost  of  delivery. 
The  committee,  for  this  reason,  recommends  that  the  milk 
supply  of  the  city  be  regarded  as  a  semi-public  service  and  be 
regulated  so  as  to  eradicate  all  unnecessary  services  and  to 
secure  the  economies  of  large-scale  distribution. 

Instead  of  introducing  more  expensive  competitors  in  the  field 
to  waste  more  money  of  the  consumer,  it  is  rather  the  opinion  of  , 
your  committee  that  the  city  should  endeavor  to  permit  the  eli- 
mination of  all  unnecessary  investments  of  both  capital  and  labor     , 
and  effectively  regulate  the  industry. 

SETTLEMENT  CONFERENCES 

REQUESTED  at  the  last  annual  conference  to  seek 
closer  touch  with  the  social  settlements  in  other  lands, 
the  officers  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
have  met  with  much  encouragement  for  the  plan,  first  pro- 
posed by  Robert  A.  Woods,  to  hold  an  international  settle- 
ments conference  next  year,  probably  in  England.  E.  St. 
John  Catchpool,  sub-warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  who 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  matter,  writes  that  he  con- 
siders the  formation  of  an  international  federation  of  settle- 
ments even  more  important  than  that  of  national  federations. 
He  has  prepared  a  list  of  continental  European  settlements, 
including  those  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Copenhagen,  Berlin, 
Stockholm,  Munich  and  Paris,  to  which  must  be  added  a  con- 
stantly growing  list  of  neighborhood  houses  in  the  Far  East. 
The  plan  as  it  has  been  suggested  would  not  exclude  at  the 
start  what  some  would  consider  mission  centers  and  com- 
munity houses  rather  than  residential  settlements  so  long  as 
the  spirit  in  which  they  work  is  similar,  since  a  closer  associa- 
tion of  all  these  is  deemed  important.  Toynbee  Hall  for 
some  time  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  literature  and  in- 
formation to  settlements  on  the  Continent  and  of  encourag- 
ing their  representatives  to  come  and  stay  as  its  guests.  Many 
other  English  settlements,  as  well  as  of  course  those  in  Amer- 
ica, by  such  interchanges  of  visits  have  always  been  gathering 
grounds  of  international  information  on  social  questions  and 
centers  of  international  fellowship.  Many  of  them  have, 
during  the  last  year,  contributed  money  to  the  settlement  of 
Vienna  which  has  become  one  of  the  major  agencies  to  relieve 
the  material  want  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  in 
that  fated  city. 

Especially  interested  in  internationalism  is  the  Educational 
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Settlements  Association  of  England,  a  federation  of  social  cen- 
ters and  settlements  which  has  grown  out  of  the  need  of  the 
adult  school  movement  for  permanent  homes  in  different 
communities.  The  English  adult  schools,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, owe  their  origin  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
Quakers  and  have  remained  religious  in  tone  and  purpose, 
though  in  recent  years  they  have  assumed  wide  interests  and 
responsibilities  in  the  social  life  of  their  members  and  of  the 
cities  where  they  are  established.  This  association,  together 
with  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  has  created  an 
international  organization,  the  World  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  which  is  holding  in  the  first  week  of  July,  this 
year,  an  international  summer  schoql  at  one  of  the  adult 
school  country  guest  houses,  to  be  opened  by  Lord  Haldane. 
Both  the  Educational  Settlements  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  British  Settlements  are  enthusiastic  about  the  hold- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  international  settlements'  conference 
next  year. 

The  matter  will  come  up  for  confirmation  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, to  be  held  at  Waukegan,  111.,  June  19  to  22.  A  pre- 
liminary program  for  this  conference  has  been  drafted  which 
differs  from  that  commonly  met  with  at  annual  events  of 
this  kind  in  that  it  reintroduces  for  further  discussion  those 
subjects  in  which  special  interest  was  manifested  last  August 
at  East  Aurora,  instead  of  starting  with  a  completely  new  set 
of  topics.  Nevertheless,  in  the  additional  items  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  contemplated  choice  of  speakers,  and  especially  a 
new  procedure  to  secure  before  the  conference  suggestions 
from  its  members  both  of  interesting  new  activities  and  of 
questions  they  desire  to  have  discussed,  the  officers  and  exec- 
utive are  providing  liberally  for  all  desire  there  may  be  for 
novelty.  Waukegan,  by  the  way,  is  famous  for  birds,  trees 
and  water,  and  for  the  complete  contrast  it  affords  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Chicago. 

The  Open  Shop 

"^  HE  open  shop  movement  requires  explanation. 
There  is  confusion  and  uncertainty  about  its  nature 
and  purpose.  There  is  a  disagreement  over  the  very 
definition  of  the  term  "open  shop."  A  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
has  this  definition : 

By  a  true  open  shop  is  meant  an  establishment  in  which  em- 
ployes are  engaged  irrespective  of  their  affiliation  or  non-affilia- 
tion with  a  labor  union  or  any  other  lawful  organization. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  State  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociations which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  January,  there  seemed 
to  be  among  the  delegates  a  different  view  of  the  open  shop. 
One  delegate  said  that  he  hated  to  be  a  hypocrite  "under  a 
resolution  or  anything  else,"  and  he  did  not  like  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  open  shop  "when  my  own  policy  is  not  to  carry 
that  out  but  to  hit  the  head  of  the  radical  in  my  shop  when- 
ever he  puts  it  up."  A  resolution  finally  adopted  at  this  con- 
vention which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  definition 
of  the  open  shop  stated  that  it  is 

.     .     .     fundamental    in    this    country   that    all    law-abiding   cit- 
izens  or   residents   thereof  have   the   right   to   work   when   they 
please,  for  whom  they  please,   and  on  whatever  terms  are  mut- 
ually  agreed    upon   between   employe    and    employer,    and   with- 
out interference  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  others. 
Another   delegate  voting  for  this  resolution  said  that  no 
one  could  be  employed  in  his  shop  who  would  not  sign  an 
agreement  that  he  is  not,  and  will  not  become  a  member  of 
a  union,  but  he  said: 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolution  because  the  interpretation  I 
give  to  it  is  that  the  open  shop  means  to  me  that  I  can  employ 
whomever  I  may  please  as  an  individual  employer. 

These  quotations  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  Savel  Zimand,  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial   Research,  entitled,  The 
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Open  Shop  Drive,  Who  Is  Behind  It  and  Where  Is  It  Going? 
This  pamphlet  gives  further  evidence  of  the  confused  char- 
acter of  the  open  shop  movement.  The  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  which  favors  the  open  shop, 
is  quoted  as  deploring  the  lack  of  personal  contact  between 
the  management  and  workers.  To  restore  this  contact  it 
favors  the  introduction  of  shop  committees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  which  ap- 
parently favors  the  open  shop,  takes  a  different  stand  on 
representation.  In  a  statement  of  principles  which  it  has 
sent  out  to  employers  to  be  posted  in  their  shops,  appears  the 
following: 

We  will  at  all  times  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  glad  to 
confer  with  any  or  all  employes  individually  on  all  matters  not 
affecting  shop  policy  or  management,  but  we  will  not  entertain 
shop  committees.  , 

In  this  same  document  appears  the  statement: 

Loyalty  is  expected  and  will  be  exacted  from  each  of  our 
employes. 

The  report  brings  together  much  valuable  information  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  open  shop  movement  in  the 
United  States.  By  quoting  from  pamphlets,  statements,  and 
various  other  pronouncements,  it  shows  that  among  the  or- 
ganizations considered,  the  object  of  the  open  shop  campaign 
is  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  unions.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
certain  national  organizations  which  favor  the  open  shop, 
and  of  certain  "auxiliaries"  of  the  movement,  including  non- 
industrial  organizations,  which  have  lent  their  support,  and 
detective  agencies  working  in  the  direction  of  undermining 
trade  unionism  in  the  shop.  The  value  of  the  report  would 
have  been  greater  had  it  included  a  study  of  the  reasons  for 
the  hostility  of  these  organizations  toward  trade  unionism. 
It  would  be  desirable  also  if  in  such  a  study  there  could  be 
included  a  study  of  the  closed  union  shop,  so  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  militant  groups  representing  both  labor  and 
capital  could  be  examined  and  compared. 

A  very  interesting  statement  on  this  same  subject  is  made 
by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  in  a  report  to 
which  reference  is  made  above,  and  which  comes  from  ^the 
press  almost  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Zimand's  report.  After 
defining  the  "true  open  shop"  as  quoted  above,  and  a  "true 
closed  shop"  as  "an  establishment  in  which  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  a  labor  union  are  excluded  from  employment," 
the  report  eontinues: 

Your  committee  deplores  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
employers  who  are  using  the  term  "open  shop"  to  work  toward 
a  condition  of  the  closed  non-union  shop  by  discriminating 
against  union  men.  It  likewise  regrets  that  the  operation  of  the 
closed  union  shop  frequently  results  in  restriction  of  output  and 
limitation  of  available  labor  supply.  Both  of  these  tendencies 
are  subversive  of  individual  rights,  detrimental  to  sound  labor 
relationships,  and  in  many  cases  economically  inefficient  and 
wasteful. 

The  report  states  that  the  bitterness  and  discontent  engendered 
by  unemployment  "are  3  serious  bar  to  the  establishment  of 
better  industrial  relations."  The  committee  expresses  the 
belief  that  restriction  of  output  could  be  dealt  with  and  that 
production  would  be  increased  if  "the  fear  of  using  up  the 
job"  were  removed  by  an  adequate  provision  against  unem- 
ployment. Plans  for  dealing  with  unemployment  should  be 
taken  up  and  "will  be  most  effective  if  they  are  worked  out 
by  management  and  labor  together  and  provide  for  joint 
participation  and  responsibility." 

The  report  favors  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  em- 
ploye representation.  The  committee  expresses  the  opinion, 
however,  that  employe  representation  "will  tend  to  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  such  labor  unions  as  are  dependent  upon 
militancy  and  tactics  of  warfare  for  their  existence  and 
growth."  From  this  they  conclude  that  "it  should  be  the  first 
interest,  therefore,  of  both  management  and  labor  to  work 
for  the  removal  of  conditions  which  necessitate  a  militant 
policy  by  labor  unions."  J.  A.  F. 
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The  Shell  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service 

THE  building  of  the  federal  Employment  Service  was 
one  of  the  adventures  of  the  war.  The  demolition 
of  the  Employment  Service  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
the  wave  of  apathy  and  reaction  which  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  So  far  as  the  Employment  Service  witnes- 
ses, the  country  learned  nothing  from  the  industrial  upheaval 
which  this  nation  passed  through  during  the  months  and  the 
years  following  our  participation  in  the  great  conflict.  The 
hands  of  the  clock  have  been  turned  backward,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  Congress  refused  to  wind 
the  clock.  The  shell  of  the  Employment  Service  is  left;  but 
there  is  little  motion.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs.  The 
year  1920  marked  no  change  in  the  Employment  Service  save 
the  decay  which  is  wrought  by  the  increasing  poverty  and 
neglect.  Congress  had  the  opportunity  to  act;  bills  generally 
well  drawn  were  introduced  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  federal  Employ- 
ment Service.  These  measures  practically  identical  in  form 
and  known  as  the  Kenyon-Nolan  bill  embodied  the  cooperative 
intelligence  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  employment  techni- 
cians in  the  United  States.  In  neither  house  did  the  bills  get 
as  far  as  committee  approval,  much  less  legislative  action. 
Congress  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  employment  is  a  great 
national  activity  which,  the  experience  of  most  industrial  na- 
tions has  shown,  calls  for  the  active  intervention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  spite  of  the  inaction  of  Congress,  it  is  still  true  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  during  many  years  of 
the  necessity  for  public  employment  offices.  For  the  great 
majority  of  wage-earners,  work  is  one  of  the  supreme  facts 
in  life.  Congress  has  itself  said  that  the  labor  of  human  be- 
ings is  not  a  commodity,  nor  an  article  of  commerce,  yet  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  have  made  the  labor  of  human 
beings  both  commodities  and  articles  of  commerce,  and  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  do  anything  to  make  real  its  statement 
of  principle.  There  are  few  more  sordid  examples  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  workers  than  those  offered  by  the  less  scrupulous 
private  employment  agencies.  Even  some  good  ones  levy  a 
tax  and  usually  a  very  heavy  one  on  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Stenographers  in  New  York  city  pay  as  much  as  one  week's 
salary  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  Unskilled  workers, 
railroad  laborers,  construction  men,  and  harvest  hands  have 
been  treated  often  with  utter  contempt.  According  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  Employment  Service,  men  have  been  sent 
by  private  agencies  to  the  harvest  fields  ten  days  before  there 
was  work  to  do.  Railroad  construction  men  have  again  and 
again  been  sent  out  on  will-o'-the-wisp  travels  to  jobs  which 
did  not  exist,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  which  the  agent 
collected  in  advance.  Again,  through  collusion  between  pri- 
vate labor  agencies  and  foremen,  men  actually  employed  have 
been  wantonly  discharged  after  a  few  days  so  that  other  gangs 
might  be  hired  and  their  fees  collected.  In  a  cumulative  way, 
this  has  been  a  great  drain  on  the  nation's  resources.  Largely 
because  of  chaotic  employment  conditions,  multitudes  of  cas- 
ual laborers  have  been  created.  By  the  very  terms  of  their 
existence,  young  men  of  fine  capacity  have  been  degraded. 
Gradually  they  have  lost  skill  and  the  capacity  *p  acquire 
skill.     They  have  become  homeless  wanderers.  !e  morbid 

conditions  of  their  existence,  as  the  late  Carleton  H.  Parker 
brilliantly  showed,  produced  morbid  results,  and  the  nation 
which  was  willing  to  devote  large  sums  of  money  to  prosecute 
and  often  to  persecute  tragic  by-products  of  a  system  of  na- 
tional neglect  has  been  unwilling  to  lift  a  hand  to  stop  this 
process  of  destruction. 


From  the  standpoint  of  national  productivity,  the  situation 
has  been  hardly  less  wasteful.  The  fluctuations  of  employ- 
ment are  classed  among  the  great  causes  of  economic  waste. 
Every  manufacturing  industry  pays  heavy  tribute  to  the  an- 
archy which  characterizes  employment  relations  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  war,  the  classic  case  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ship-building  firm  which  lured  skilled  workmen  away  from  -a 
Buffalo  shipyard  went  the  rounds.  These  men,  riveters,  were 
taken  across  the  continent  and  allowed  to  work  about  a  week. 
By  that  time  the  recruiting  agent  of  a  Massachusetts  ship- 
building concern  had  raised  the  offer  of  the  Western  bidders 
and  brought  the  men  back  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  was 
reported  during  the  summer  of  191 8  when  the  world  needed 
the  skill  and  continued  application  of  every  available  ship- 
builder. Yet  it  was  a  typical  illustration  of  one  phase  of 
economic  loss  which  lack  of  any  system  in  employment  dis- 
tribution makes  inevitable.  Labor  turnover  which  engineers 
now  point  to  both  as  symptom  and  a  cause  of  industrial  mal- 
adjustment is  another  example.  If  the  estimates  of  some  of 
the  more  skilled  personnel  managers  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
labor  turnover  alone  costs  American  industry  more  in  a  few 
weeks  than  the  support  of  .an  adequate  employment  system 
would  require  in  a  year.  In  common  parlance  in  this  coun- 
try, the  anarchist  is  the  man  with  a  bomb,  forever  plotting 
diabolical  destruction.  In  reality,  the  lack  of  government, 
the  absence  of  rule,  the  senseless  interplay  of  small  and  large 
forces  is  anarchy.  In  hiring  and  firing,  the  average  employer 
does  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes,  with  little  thought  of  his 
competitors,  with  not  much  more  thought  for  the  fortunes 
and  the  fate  of  the  men  and  the  women  he  summons  and 
dismisses,  with  infinitely  less  of  the  well-being  of  the  republic 
of  which  all  these  workers  are  members.  Occasionally  some 
intelligent  employer  will  put  his  own  house  in  order.  The 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  regularized  a  business  as 
seasonal  as  the  manufacture  of  Christmas  cards.  Shoe  con- 
cerns and  clothing  manufacturers,  by  inventing  staple  lines 
of  merchandise,  have  given  regularity  to  employment  in  their 
own  shops,  and  incidentally  by  eliminating  this  great  source 
of  economic  waste  have  brought  prosperity  to  themselves  and 
to  their  workers.  But  these  pioneers  are  only  a  shining  mi- 
nority. Most  are  not  even  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  fight 
such  losses.  Industrial  anarchy  seems  so  much  a  part  of  the 
familiar  rule  that  they  take  it  to  be  essential  to  the  natural 
order.  Yet  a  national  employment  service  properly  managed 
would  supply  the  data  which  would  throw  light  on  present 
waste  while  yet  affording  the  facilities  through  which  that 
waste  might  be  avoided. 

Facts  and  conditions  such  as  these  might  have  been  envisaged 
at  any  time  during  the  last  five  decades.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  least  twenty  years  ago,  European  industrial  nations  began 
to  plan  carefully  to  deal  with  their  own  similar  problems. 
The  English  system  of  national  labor  exchanges  is  almost  as 
old  as  Lloyd  George's  fame,  and  Germany  was  the  pioneer. 
Five  years  and  more  ago,  the  United  States  made  a  furtive 
beginning.  An  Employment  Service  was  established  as  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
During  the  slump  of  immigration  which  came  during  191 5 
and  191 6,  federal  immigration  officers  were  diverted  to  em- 
ployment tasks.  Congress  had  made  no  preparations,  and  in 
consequence  the  secretary  of  labor  merely  undertook  to  begin 
to  perform  a  great  national  function  while  men  trained  in 
other  activities  were  temporarily  idle.  At  the  beginning  of 
1 91 8,  a  fresh  start  was  made.  Congress  had  given  little  evi- 
dence of  being  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  the  need.  Neces- 
sity was  so  great,  however,  that  the  secretary  of  labor,  stimu- 
lated by  other  government  heads,  who  were  directly  respon- 
sible for  producing  the  materials  needed  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  could  not  longer  hesitate.  The  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  born  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  labor  and  it  was  nourished  with  iunds  provided  by  the 
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president  out  of  a  general  appropriation  allotted  to  him  by 
Congress  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war. 

The  organization  was  enormously  expanded  during  the 
summer  of  191 8.  It  was  given  the  exclusive  task  of  recruit- 
ing unskilled  labor  for  all  war  work.  In  addition  to  this  it 
rapidly  built  up  divisions  dealing  with  skilled  labor,  with 
women's  work,  and  with  the  employment  of  juniors.  Within 
a  few  months,  the  Employment  Service  was  compelled  to 
carry  a  load  whose  easy  handling  called  for  the  experience 
and  the  slow  growth  of  years.  There  were  weaknesses ;  there 
were  mistakes ;  there  was  inadequacy  of  vision ;  nevertheless 
cooperation  was  given  from  every  interested  source  and  many 
signal  achievements  were  made.  At  the  peak  of  its  growth, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  maintained  742  branch 
offices  and  employed  3,387  workers.  [See  the  Survey  for 
January  31,  1920,  page  484.]  During  the  season  of  its  war 
activity — the  eleven  months  from  January  to  November,  19 18 
— the  service  registered  3,675,858  individuals.  It  received 
applications  for  7,895,675  workers.  It  referred  3,444,093 
individuals  to  jobs,  and  actually  placed,  according  to  its  re- 
ports, 2,698,877.  Since  October,  1919,  because  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  appropriate,  the  Employment  Service  has.  been 
unable  to  maintain  independent  offices.  It  now  works  through 
state  and  municipal  agencies.  According  to  the  last  report 
23  states  and  10  cities  are  cooperating  with  the  federal  Em- 
ployment Service  which  is  now  attempting,  in  an  impoverished 
way,  to  act  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  state  and  muni- 
cipal agencies.  The  federal  organization  conducts  no  field 
work  and  operates  no  employment  bureaus.  All  placement 
work  of  intrastate  clearance,  all  work  of  collecting  informa- 
tion relating  to  employment  and  industrial  conditions  is  car- 
ried on  by  states  and  by  municipalities.  Some  states  report 
to  the  federal  office  on  the  employment  activities  of  their  own 
offices  on  the  industrial  situation  from  week  to  week,  and  on 
the  labor  surplus  or  deficit  from  day  to  day  and  on  their  ship- 
ment of  labor  to  other  states.  The  federal  office  receives, 
and,  as  well  as  it  can,  analyzes  the  information  thus  obtained. 
With  inadequate  resources,  it  endeavors  to  survey  the  indus- 
trial problem  of  the  nation  and  to  coordinate  the  employment 
activities  of  the  states  but  the  real  work  of  necessity  is  done 
by  the  individual  states  and  by  the  cities.  A  national  em- 
ployment service  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

Many  of  the  states  have  been  stimulated  by  their  experi- 
ence during  the  war  and  are  now  doing  good  work.  During 
the  fiscal  year,  July,  1919,  to  June,  1920,  2,018,258  individ- 
uals are  reported  to  have  been  placed  at  work.  Extremely 
interesting  activities  have  still  been  carried  on  in  the  harvest 
fields.  Zone  clearance  offices  were  established  at  strateg  c 
places,  and  armies  of  harvesters  were  recruited  to  aid  the 
farmers.  In  191 8  when  the  labor  shortage  was  at  its  height 
and  before  the  Employment  Service  had  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, farmers  in  certain  districts  of  Kansas  are  reported  to 
have  paid  as  high  as  $15  a  day  for  field  workers,  while  at  the 
same  time  in  many  places  harvest  hands  were  idle.  The  or- 
ganization of  recruiting  through  the  state  and  federal  offices 
restored  wages  to  a  more  normal  level  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  additional  employment  to  the  men  actually  available. 
The  harvest  hands  were  benefited  and  the  farmers  generally 
reduced  the  labor  cost  of  producing  wheat. 

At  the  present  time,  the  federal  service  has  left  only  a  skele- 
ton organization  Its  chief  public  activity,  aside  from  advis- 
ing with  the  state  and  municipal  offices,  is  to  make  public  the 
information  obtained  through  these  sources.  In  January,  the 
Washington  office  began  to  issue  a  report  on  employment.  In 
its  initial  statement  the  service  presented  figures  showing  that 
that  month  3,473,446  fewer  workers  were  employed  in  indus- 
try that  in  January,  1920 — a  reduction  of  36.9  per  cent.  The 
service,  however,  ought  to  be  more  than  a  minor  publicity 
agency  for  state  and  local  offices.     The  Employment  Service 


ought  to  be  reconstructed  to  serve  the  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural needs  of  the  nation.  The  Kenyon-N'olan  bill  is  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  provide  for  a  cooperative  employment  ser- 
vice combining  both  state  and  national  effort.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  plan  embodied  in  the  bill  could  be  improved.  It 
might  well  be  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor  ought 
jointly  to  supervise  the  national  service,  although  there  are 
certain  arguments  for  retaining  the  Employment  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  But  these  are  questions  of  detail, 
even  though  highly  important  detail.  The  fundamental  need 
is  to  recognize  national  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The 
present  requirement  is  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  on  an  adequate  scale.  Out  of  such  an  or- 
ganization properly  managed  will  pour  that  information  con- 
cerning the  actual  functioning  of  the  productive  energies  of 
the  nation  pre-requisite  to  any  permanent  building. 

William  L.  Chenery. 

The  Crime  Wave  and 


Probation 


CRIME  wave  or'  no  crime  wave,  that  is  a  mooted 
question  in  more  than  one  community.  The  matter 
is  serious  enough  but  has  humorous  aspects,  as  when 
in  one  of  Stephen  Leacock's  inimitable  sketches  the 
crime  wave  is  reported  to  have  reached  Jonesville  at  precisely 
noon  on  a  certain  day.  At  this  fatal  hour  the  inevitable  "pro- 
minent citizen"  was  shot  down  on  the  always  present  "Main 
Street."  There  is  also  some  humor,  though  it  is  most  one- 
sided, in  the  recent  action  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  biggest 
criminal  court  in  our  biggest  city  in  sentencing  four  young 
men  to  maximum  terms  because  forsooth  they  "started  the 
crime  wave  in  New  York." 

The  writer  has  recently  conducted  an  inquiry  and  collected 
some  figures  which  at  least  cast  grave  doubt  on  the  existence 
of  any  crime  wave  if -by  that  expression,  dubbed  a  "reportorial 
phrase"  by  one  police  commissioner,  is  meant  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  crime. 

Statements  were  secured  from  police  commissioners  or  chiefi 
of  police  of  a  number  of  large  cities,  including  New  York, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and  Roch- 
ester. All  deny  the  existence  of  a  crime  wave  and  most  of 
them  submit  figures  showing  fewer  arrests  and  convictions 
during  1920  than  during  the  previous  year. 

In  Buffalo,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1920  in  each  of  the 
following  groups:  homicides,  burglaries,  hold-ups,  pockets 
picked,  and  automobiles  stolen.  The  total  decrease  in  these 
five  major  groups,  as  compared  with  the  total  in  1919  was 
675,  or  27  per  cent.  In  Detroit,  where  there  has  been  much 
crime-wave  talk,  there  were  fewer  arrests  for  five  major  crimes 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1920,  than  during  the  same 
period  in  either  1919,  191 7  or  1916. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  police  chiefs  admit  that 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  increase  during  the  latter  part  of 
1920  in  the  more  flagrant  and  violent  crimes.  This  was  re- 
flected in  the  newspapers  in  many  cities,  although  of  course  one 
can  get  no  true  perspective  from  newspaper  accounts  of 
sporadic  crimes  any  more  than  one  can  judge  of  the  social 
importance  of  certain  murder  trials  or  divorce  actions  from  the 
astounding  and  unwholesome  publicity  they  secure.  It  may 
well  have  happened,  as  in  New  York,  that  a  series  of  sensa- 
tional crimes  occurred  in  close  proximity,  causing  some  enter- 
prising newspaper  reporter  to  invent  the  excellent  headline 
phrase  of  "crime  wave." 

Not  desiring  to  give  too  much  weight  to  police  reports,  the 
writer  has  compiled  some  figures  showing  court  arraignments 
for  most  of  the  courts  of  New  York  state.    These  figures  show 
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for  all  courts  an  increase  of  1.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
arraignments  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919.  This  small 
increase,  however,  was  entirely  in  the  lower  courts  and  may 
be  accounted  for  entirely  by  increased  traffic  law  violations 
and  other  minor  offenses  due  to  more  stringent  laws  and 
stricter  enforcement. 

In  ten  large  county  courts  trying  felonies,  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  1920  of  10.3  per  cent  in  arraignments.  In  the  court 
where  nearly  all  of  the  most  serious  crimes  committed  in  Man- 
hattan come  for  trial,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  there 
were  4,743  arraignments  in  1920,  as  against  5,114  in  1919. 
These  figures  certainly  do  not  reveal  anything  like  a  general 
crime  wave. 

The  police  chiefs  in  the  cities  above  cited  were  asked  to 
give  their  opinion  of  the  causes  and  means  of  preventing  crime. 
Those  who  admitted  any  increase  in  certain  kinds  of  crime  in 
the  latter  part  of  1920  attributed  this  chiefly  to  two  factors: 
( 1 )  the  return  of  soldiers  with  generally  unsettled  conditions 
after  the  war;  (2)  general  industrial  depression  and  the  pre- 
vailing unemployment.  If  there  is  a  crime  wave,  and  the 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  no  general 
increase,  but  some  increase  in  recent  months  in  the  more 
spectacular  crimes,  the  fact  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
above  factors. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  to  show  how  many  of  the  offenders 
caught  are  ex-soldiers,  but  many  known  instances  have  oc- 
curred. Most  of  the  serious  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
our  cities  by  very  young  men,  almost  boys,  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  Never  before  has  the  young  crim- 
inal been  so  much  in  evidence.  Familiarity  with  deadly 
weapons  and  the  war  spirit  turned  to  lawlessness,  whether 
caused  by  actual  experience  at  the  front,  the  associations  of 
the  camp,  or  reading  newspapers  at  home,  unquestionably  have 
caused  some  boys,  doubtlessly  criminally  inclined,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  at  least  cautious  in  their  depredations,  to 
develop  into  daring  burglars  or  highwaymen,  taking  any 
chance. 

Here  is  an  actual  case  in  point,  the  facts  of  which  came 
under  the  writer's  personal  observation : 

A  young  man  was  convicted  of  robbery,  first  degree,  for  par- 
ticipating in  two  daring  hold-ups  carried  out,  according  to  the 
local  newspapers,  in  true  "money  or  your  life"  style.  With  an- 
other young  man  as  an  accomplice,  both  armed  with  revolvers, 
these  hold-ups  were  carried  on  in  boldest  fashion.  In  one  of 
them  the  victim  was  shot  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Care- 
ful investigation  by  a  probation  officer  failed  to  show  any  pre- 
vious attempts  at  crime.  The  young  man  had  served  with  the 
108th  Regiment  in  France,  took  part  in  several  battles  and  had 
an  excellent  military  record.  Previous  to  his  enlistment  in  the 
army  he  had  a  good  record  for  industry  and  sobriety.  After 
leaving  the  service  he  did  not  become  easily  adjusted  to  civil 
life,  fell  in  with  bad  companions,  and  went  "the  limit."  Al- 
though he  confessed  and  was  apparently  repentant,  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  crimes  and  the  public  indignation  aroused, 
he  was  sent  to  a  state  prison  for  four  years. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  awakened  public  interest 
in  the  age-old  problem  of  crime  upon  the  public  faith  in  the 
newer,  more  humane  and  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with 
offenders  through  probation,  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole?  Only  one  of  the  police  .chiefs  replying  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, a  known  reactionary,  believed  that  "altogether  too 
much  probation  and  parole"  had  caused  increased  crime.  In 
his  city,  however,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  probation  has 
been  successfully  and  carefully  administered  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  same  chief  reported  fewer 
arrests  in  1920  than  in  previous  years. 

In  Chicago  a  committee  of  the  Crime  Commission  in  its 
Second  Annual  Report  criticizes  the  administration  of  the 
probation  system  and  the  probation  law  as  applied  to  adults. 
To  advocates  of  probation  in  other  states,  especially  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  this  at  first  is  surprising.  In  Illinois 
the  law  gives  much  less  discretion  to  the  judges  in  the  use  of 
probation  than  in   New  York,   Massachusetts  and   in   many 


other  states  where  the  power  of  the  courts  to  place  on  proba- 
tion instead  of  to  commit  is  practically  unlimited.  Testimony 
from  these  states  is  overwhelming  that  no  serious  abuses  have 
arisen,  that  the  courts  have  on  the  whole  used  the  wider 
powers  given  them  under  the  probation  laws  wisely  and  well. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  in  Chicago  is  not 
with  the  probation  law  but  its  faulty  administration.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly  trained  probation  officers  has  not 
been  provided.  As  a  result  the  system  of  careful  social  in- 
vestigation of  cases  before  they  are  placed  on  probation  has 
not  been  developed.  When  two  or  three  times  as  many 
charges  are  assigned  to  one  distracted  officer  as  he  or  she  can 
properly  supervise  there  is  danger.  The  result  is  superficial 
or  no  investigations  preliminary  to  sentence  and  lack  of  care- 
ful supervision. 

Hurried,  unscientific  dealing  with  offenders  in  all  of  our 
so-called  inferior  courts  has  been  the  rule.  Happily  there  are 
signs  of  a  change.  Information  has  recently  come  from  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  that  they  will  not  sponsor  an  at- 
tack on  the  probation  law  but  will  bend  every  effort  to  im- 
prove its  administration. 

Another  reaction  of  the  public  and  of  some  of  the  courts 
to  the  "crime  wave"  has  been  an  expressed  desire  for  more 
severe  penalties.  In  New  York  state  there  are  now  pending 
in  the  legislature  a  series  of  bills,  some  of  them,  though  by  no 
means  all,  inspired  by  judges  of  criminal  courts.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing  the  more  drastic  of  these  bills  seem  doomed  to 
defeat.  Some  of  them  which  merely  increase  the  possible  max- 
imum prison  term  for  serious  felonies,  thus  giving  the  courts 
greater  latitude,  seem  unobjectionable.  Others,  breaking  down 
the  indeterminate  sentence  provisions,  as  for  instance  the  bills 
prescribing  a  fiat  life  sentence  for  burglary  in  the  first  degree 
and  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  others  raising  or 
fixing  a  high  minimum  term,  thus  tying  the  hands  of  the 
court,  seem  to  be  decidedly  reactionary. 

The  entire  current  popular  discussion  of  the  crime  problem, 
whether  it  be  of  a  sporadic  crime  wave  or  the  ever-present 
problem  as  old  as  Abel  (and  probably  a  million  or  so  years 
older)  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  largely  puerile 
and  unscientific.  It  seems  when  we  are  confronted  by  the 
social  and  individual  phenomena  of  delinquency  that  most  peo- 
ple are  governed  by  their  feelings  and  more  so  than  in  any 
other  field.  Every  crime,  or  let  us  say  every  anti-social  act  (the 
word  crime  is  surcharged  with  the  feelings  of  hate  and  fear), 
has  a  cause.  When  the  offender,  be  he  child  or  man,  is  first 
apprehended,  is  not  the  first  essential  to  get  at  the  causes 
whether  they  be  mental,  moral,  environmental  or,  as  fre- 
quently, all  three;  then  in  possession  of  the  facts,  we  may 
apply  a  fitting  treatment  to  cure  the  condition  and  only  thus 
protect  society.  To  give  this  necessary  individual  treatment, 
the  court  must  have  broad  discriminatory  powers  and  also 
trained  social  agents  and  experts  and  enough  of  them.  More 
severity,  an  attack  on  probation,  or  the  indeterminate  sentence 
as  seemingly  too  lenient,  too  considerate  to  the  prisoner,  will 
help  not  at  all.  These  reactions  are  due  largely  to  feelings, 
primitive  feelings  of  revenge,  intolerance  and  fear. 

If  war  and  industrial  depression  are  causes  of  crime,  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  combined  with  other  factors,  this  is  only  one 
of  many  counts  in  the  indictment.  When  we  become  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  outlaw  them,  we  may  expect  an  end  of 
crime  waves  and  crime  itself  will  be  lessened  as  it  undoubtedly 
has  been  by  every  real  social  advance. 

But  this  is  a  long  story.  In  the  meantime  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  equip  the  police,  the  courts  and  all  of  our  institu- 
tions dealing  with  delinquency  with  social  experts  who  know 
their  job  and  give  to  those  who  administer  these  agencies 
greater  powers  of  scientific  discrimination  in  order  to  bring 
about  individual  treatment,  not  falling  back  to  old  ways  gov- 
erned by  rigid  laws  and  "feelings."     Charles  L.  Chute. 

Secretary,  National  Probation  Association. 


The  "Home  Boy"  in  Delaware 

Conditions  of  Child  Life  in  a  State  Which   Still   Legalizes  the 

Binding  Out  System 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


CHARLES  DICKENS  would  find  rare,  material 
for  another  incomparable  story  in  the  history  of  the 
placed  out  child  of  Delaware.  Here  the  schoolroom 
door  stands  hospitably  open  during  the  early,  sunny 
days  of  September,  but  not  always  for  the  "home  boy."  He 
must  tramp,  tramp  the  long  sweet  potato  rows,  seed  the  wheat, 
and  husk  the  corn.  Then  comes  a  brief  snatch  of  school  un- 
til time  for  the  holly  wreaths  at  Christmas.  After  that  if 
he  can  struggle  through  the  mud  and  the  weather,  he  at- 
tends school  until  March.  With  the  spring  come  the  birds, 
the  call  to  the  out-of-doors,  and  the  crops — always  the  crops. 
The  "home  boy"  starts  the  drab  existence  over  again. 

For  some  time  Delaware  has  felt  that  everything  was  not 
right  with  the  "home"  children.  In  1916  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  made  a  survey  of  mental  defectives  in  her 
rural  communities.  This  indicated  that  a  factor  in  the  feeble- 
mindedness in  the  state  was  the  child  placed  with  the  Dela- 
ware farmer  by  child-placing  agencies  of  other  states.  Then 
a  New  York  newspaper  branded  Delaware  as  primitive,  call- 
ing attention  to  an  old  law  sanctioning  the  binding  out  of 
•hildren.  Delaware  hastened  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The 
state  Board  of  Charities  states  that  there  are  now  about 
twenty  children  actually  "bound  out"  in  Delaware.  The  law 
permitting  this  is  termed  "The  Masters,  Apprentices  and  Em- 
ployees" (see  Revised  Code  of  Delaware,  page  1447,  3101- 
3122  inclusive).  It  binds  the  child  to  its  master  and  gives 
the  master  the  right  to  will  the  child  to  his  assigns,  and  cir- 
cumvents any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  run  away. 
Naturally  such  a  law  has  given  the  foster  parent  a  feeling  of 
possession.  These  twenty  children,  however,  are  Delaware's 
•wn. 

In  191 7  the  state  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  administer  a  law  requiring  outside  agencies 
placing  in  Delaware  to  give  a  bond.  Last  year  the  Board  of 
Education  assisted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Delaware 
engaged  Jessie  Logie  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  state  and  of  the  294  children  placed  within  her 
orders.  This  study  covered  from  March  1,  1920,  to  De- 
cember 15,  1920.  Miss  Logie  made  an  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant, colorful  report  which  is  an  indictment  of'  the  methods 
employed  by  certain  of  the  outside  agencies. 

The  cases  cited  show  the  condition  of  these  children.  There 
is  for  instance  William,  a  bright  mulatto  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  placed  with  a  farmer.  The  man  is 
the  sun-up-to-sun-down  type  of  worker.  William  attended 
school  only  seventy-six  and  a  half  days  during  1919-1920. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  was  taken  out  of  school.  And 
he  works — ten  hours  a  day — drag-harrowing  and  cultivat- 
ing. 

The  group  of  outside  agencies  studied  included  the  two  or 
three  doing  a  good,  intensive  job  straight  down  to  the  one 
sending  a  child  alone  to  a  distant  railway  station  to  be  met 
by  a  farmer.  The  three  striking  things  unearthed  by  Miss 
Logie's  report  were  the  prevalence  of  mental  defectives,  the 


lack  of  proper  schooling,  and  the  exploitation  of  children  as 
farm  laborers. 

Delaware  has  been  a  fruitful  field  in  which  to  place  the 
backward  child.     Dr.  L.  O.  Weldon  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  during  1920  examined  49  of  the  294 
children  chosen  for  the  Children's  Bureau  study,  because  of  a 
history  of  doubtful  mentality.    Of  this  number  16  were  found 
to  be  retarded,  and  25  were  discovered  to  be  mentally  de- 
ficient.     In    a   report   submitted    to   the   surgeon-general    of 
the  service  under  date  of  October  4,  1920,  it  is  stated  that 
.  .   .  these   and   other   examintions   made   by  the   Public    Health 
Service,  show  the  actual   and   potential   seriousness  to  the   state 
of  Delaware  of  the  unrestricted  placement  of  dependent  children 
within    her    borders.     The    state    can    probably    protect    itself 
adequately  against  the   dumping  of  defective   and   psychopathic 
material  from  other  states  by  a  system  of  investigation,  whereby 
the  proper   state  authorities  will   have  on  file   a  family  history, 
personal  history  and   physical   and  mental   examination  of  each 
child  before  allowing  it  to  come  into  the  state  for  placement. 

Thoughtful  citizens  of  the  state  are  asking:  "Is  the  de- 
pendent child  really  a  white  slave  of  Delaware?"  "Are  the 
children  being  exploited  as  farm  laborers?"  "Are  the  schools 
primitive?"  The  following  typical  case  makes  pertinent 
these  questions.  Francis,  seventeen  years  old,  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years  in  the  home  of  a  farmer  who  has  a  son 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  lad  is  in  the  seventh  grade  having 
attended  school  only  100  days  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  son  is  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  and  attends  every 
day.  Francis  was  kept  out  of  school  until  late  in  the  fall 
to  work  while  the  farmer's  own  son  started  on  time.  Indeed, 
as  one  looks  over  the  whole  array  of  cases,  time  almost  clanks 
back  to  the  apprenticing  of  seamen,  the  slave  mart,  and  Stev- 
enson's vivid  portrayal  in  Kidnapped.  The  "home  boy"  who 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  still  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  and  refuses  to  go  longer  to  school  never  recovers  his 
lost  ground. 

Up  to  1917,  Delaware  had  no  state-wide  compulsory  at- 
tendance law.  Since  191 7  the  law  has  required  180  days 
a  year  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  100  days  a  year  until  the 
completion  of  the  grammar  school.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  school 
year  of  1919-1920,  of  the  187  children  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  only  thirteen  were  in  high  school  and  only  eighty- 
three  were  above  the  sixth  grade.  There  were  only  7  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who 
went  to  school  over  130  days;  71  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  years  went  less  than  130  days.  It  would  seem 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  societies  leave  the  matter  of 
an  education  entirely  to  the  foster  parents  and  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  most  cruel  phase  of  this  situation  rests  in  the 
drab  lives  of  the  child  workers.  "Silent  but  eloquent  wit- 
nesses to  their  long  hours  of  hard  labor  are  their  enormous 
hands  distorted  by  hard  work."  Miss  Logie  tells  the  story 
of  Laurence,  a  pathetic  youngster  of  twelve,  placed  with  a 
tenant  farmer  on  a  large  farm  with  a  shabby  house.  "Chil- 
dren must  be  made  to  work,  and  if  they  don't  work  they 
must  be  whipped,"  says  the  old  man.     Early  in  May,  Lau- 
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rence  is  plowing  with  a  walking  plow.  For  him  the  school 
door  is  closed.  He  trudges  in  from  the  fields,  with  big  hands 
and  bulgy  blue  overalls.  What  chance  has  such  a  lad  of  be- 
coming a  normal  individual  under  the  present  handicap  of 
hard  labor  for  which  his  school  is  sacrificed? 

The  Child  Labor  Law  of  Delaware,  Article  III,  Chapter 
90,  Revised  Code  of  Delaware,  Section  44,  says: 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in,  about  or  in  connection  with  any 
establishment  or  in  any  occupation  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Provided,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  children 
employed  on  the  farm  or  in  domestic  service  in  private  homes. 

One  wonders  at  this  discrimination.  Farm  labor  may  be 
most  cruel — the  remoteness,  the  monotony,  the  heat,  the  tasks 
often  past  the  strength  of  adolescence,  the  food,  the  sleeping 
quarters.  Hours  are  often  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  milk- 
ing the  cows,  feeding  the  stock,  long  hours  in  the  fields,  and 
then  to  bed  after  evening  chores  have  been  done.  As  one 
youngster  of  thirteen  who  gave  this  routine  for  the  day  said, 
"Then  I  wouli  like  to  read,  but  I  am  too  tired  and  have  to 
go  to  bed." 

Child  placing  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  process.  It  de- 
mands skill  and  training  and  the  ability  to  translate  such 
factors  into  terms  of  human  life  and  happiness.  It  requires 
the  most  painstaking  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
child  and  its  family  life.  It  involves,  as  Miss  Logie  says, 
"an  investigation  not  only  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  family,  the  resources  offered  by  relatives  and  the 
possibility  of  mothers'  pensions,  but  also  a  patient  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  adjust  the  family  problems  and  to  hold  the 
family  intact."  Only  six  of  the  eleven  agencies  now  operat- 
ing in  Delaware  endeavor  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
before  receiving  the  child.  The  remaining  five  agencies  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  their  function  to  go  deeply  into  the 
situation  surrounding  the  child  offered  for  placement.  "The 
old-fashioned  surrender  is  used  by  the  latter  group.  A  parent 
or  guardian  who,  for  some  reason,  finds  himself  in  a  difficult 
position  regarding  the  care  of  a  child  applies  in  person  to 
the  society.  He  then  signs  a  paper  before  a  notary  public 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  child  and  promising  not  to  at- 
tempt to  see  it  or  to  disturb  it  until  it  is  of  age."  Such  a 
surrender  often  brings  a  train  of  complications,  tragedies  and 
heartaches. 

John,  a  cunning  dark-haired  boy  of  ten  years,  is  a  member 
of  a  family  consisting  of  a  father,  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
The  mother  is  dead.  The  father  places  the  children  at  board 
in  an  institution  but  fails  to  meet  the  payments.  The  chil- 
dren are  then  placed  out  although  there  is  no  question  of  the 
father's  unfitness  unless  it  be  that  of  poverty.  John  is  placed 
with  a  tenant  farmer  down  state,  a  man  of  mediocre  intelli- 
gence and  little  education,  who  whips  the  child  with  a  strap 
and  leaves  him  alone  nights  while  the  family  drives  in  to  a 
neighboring  town  for  the  movies.  Meanwhile  the  real  father 
has  died.  The  relatives  are  constantly  asking  for  John. 
And  so,  here  is  a  family  of  small,  attractive  children,  torn 
apart  and  scattered  without  the  least  apparent  effort  to  keep 
them  together. 

But  with  investigation  the  task  is  only  begun.  Adequate 
supervision,  tactfully  and  patiently  conducted,  is  the  real  test 
of  a  good  child-placing  job.  As  Miss  Logie  points  out,  if 
it  develops  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  child  in  a  home, 
then  the  type  of  home  best  adapted  to  the  particular  child 
must  be  carefully  considered.  After  a  painstaking  investiga- 
tion we  should  know  something  of  the  child's  disposition  and 
tastes,  and  where  habits  and   training  stand  ready  to   attack 


his  weakest  points.  On  the  same  score  the  home  should  be 
fitted  to  the  child.  The  conscientious,  well-equipped  worker 
will  persist  until  the  homeless  child  is  transplanted  easily  and 
naturally  into  the  home  suited  for  it.  The  organization 
owes  it  to  the  child  to  keep  sufficiently  in  touch  with  him  to 
give  him  a  warm  feeling  of  guardianship  until  he  has  become 
an  actual  and  permanent  member  of  the  family  or  to  make 
him  feel,  when  the  world  looks  black  and  he  is  filled  with 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  injustice,  that  he  has  a  spokesman 
in  at  least  one  person — in  fact,  that  he  has  a  real  friend  who 
sees  that  he  gets  a  square  deal  no  matter  how  much  courage 
it  may  take  to  correct  the  wrong  conditions.  Agencies  do- 
ing thorough  work  do  not  allow  more  than  fifty  children  to 
a  worker  where  active  supervision  is  necessary. 

Of  the  agencies  represented  in  the  state,  one  visits  its  chil- 
dren once  a  month  and  takes  them  every  six  months  for  a 
medical  examination.  These  children  are  kept  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  Five  of  the  agencies  visit  their  children  from 
two  to  four  times  a  year,  sometimes-  more  often.  Two  at- 
tempt to  visit  their  children  once  a  year  but  simply  record  the 
date  of  the  visit.  The  four  remaining  societies  have  no  sys- 
tem of  visiting  and  keep  practically  no  record  of  their  visits. 
One  of  these  has  not  visited  the  children  within  three  years. 
None  of  the  latter  had  any  record  of  the  child  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  he  was  placed  on  such  and  such  a  date  with  a 
certain  person.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  amount  of 
schooling,  the  grade  or,  indeed,  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
in  school  at  all. 

Play  and  recreation  are  vital  needs  in  the  life  of  any  child. 
A  few  years  ago  the  rural  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  coun- 
ties were  peculiarly  bereft  of  the  means  of  recreation.  Bad 
roads  isolated  the  farms  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  amusement.  The  Ford  and  the  movie,  however, 
have  brought  happier  days.  It  is  indeed  a  busy  farmer  who 
does  not  now  stop  his  work  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  time 
to  take  the  family  to  the  nearest  town.  Almost  the  highest 
form  of  cruelty  that  can  be  inflicted  is  to  leave  the  child  home 
on  such  a  Saturday  evening.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
the  "home  child."  Miss  Logie  tells  the  story  of  James,  a 
bright  boy  of  fourteen,  living  with  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
who  are  well  past  middle  age  and  who  seeni  quite  devoted 
to  him.  The  worker,  calling  on  the  foster  mother  in  her 
^neat,  clean,  little  sitting-room  with  its  shining  furniture  push- 
ed well  back  against  the  wall  asks: 

"Does  James  get  a  chance  to  play?" 

"Well,"  is  the  reply,  "he  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  rests  and  goes  to  church  again." 

"But   is  that   all?" 

Her  face  brightened  at  the  question:  "There  is  never  a  funeral 
notice  comes  to  this  house  but  James  goes." 
Thus  we  have  the  "home"  child  of  Delaware.  What 
a  contrast  is  found  in  this  state  with  its  wonderful  fruits  and 
berries,  its  luscious  melons  and  delicious  vegetables,  its  pine 
woods  and  holly  trees.  As  Miss  Logie  vividly  says:  "Here 
are  the  countless  tired  feet  of  children  trudging  all  day  long 
up  and  down  the  corn  rows,  aching  little  backs  that  have 
bent  over  the  sweet  potato  fields  from  early  morning  until 
sun  down." 

The  Children's  Bureau  study  is  an  arraignment  of  poor 
child  placing.  It  makes  clear  the  grave  abuses  that  will  cer- 
tainly creep  into  the  foster  family  care  of  children  unless  the 
society  placing  the  child  has  full  knowledge  as  to  the  child,  its 
needs,  the  foster  home,  its  capabilities  and  limitations,  and 
ties  these  two  up  through  careful  and  adequate  supervision  in 
the  form  of  visits,  letters  and  conferences. 
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IN  a  memorandum  which  will  come  up  for  action  before 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  in  Boston  next  June,  the  Council  on 
Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  that  body  recommends  that 
in  local  medical  societies  throughout  the  country  laymen,  con- 
cerned with  public  health,  should  be  admitted  as  associate 
members  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  medical  societies. 
Should  such  a  relationship  be  confirmed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  its  forthcoming  meeting,  far-reaching 
results,  beneficial  to  medical  men  and  to  the  lay  public  alike, 
may  be  anticipated  as  time  goes  on. 

The  council  includes  such  distinguished  physicians  as  Dr. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  chairman,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  of  Har- 
vard, one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  world,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rankin,  the  progressive  health  commissioner  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  former  health  commissioner  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Milton  Board  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Green  of  Chicago,  secretary. 

In  a  report  put  forth  on  a  rural  health  program,  the  coun- 
cil points  out  the  growth  of  large  public  health  associations 
in  which  laymen  as  well  as  physicians  are  active.  The  repo:t 
itself  strikingly  illustrates  the  broadening  of  interest  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  relationship  of  med- 
ical practice  to  public  health  and  to  economic  or  social  problems. 

It  outlines  the  need  of  the  small  town  and  rural  districts 
for  better  medical  service  and  speaks  of  the  isolation  of  the 
rural  practitioner.  It  recommends  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  should  take  steps: 

(a)  To  assist  local  medical  practitioners  by  supplying  them 
with  proper  diagnostic  facilities. 

(b)  To  provide  for  residents  of  rural  districts,  and  for  all 
others  who  cannot  otherwise  secure  such  benefits,  adequate  and 
scientific  medical  treatment,  hospital  and  dispensary  facilities 
and   nursing  care. 

(c)  To  provide  more  efficiently  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
in  rural  and  isolated  districts. 

(d)  To  provide  for  young  physicians  who  desire  to  go  to 
rural  localities,  opportunities  for  laboratory  aid  in  diagnosis. 

(e)  The  council  believes  that  these  results  can  be  best  se- 
cured by  providing  in  each  rural  community  a  hospital  with 
Roentgen-ray  and  laboratory  facilities  to  be  used  by  the  legally 
qualified  physicians  of  the  community.  The  secretary  of  the 
council  was  requested  to  study  the  laws  of  the  different  states 
bearing  upon  this  subject  and  to  prepare  a  model  bill  to  be 
studied  more  fully  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  in  March,  1921. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  council  recommends  the  pub- 
lication by  the  American  Medical  Association  of  a  "popular 
jp-to-date  journal"  dealing  with  sanitation  and  the  problems 
)f  communicable  disease.  The  nature  and  transmission  of 
contagious  diseases,  the  council  states  in  its  report,  ought  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  and  such  teach- 
ing should  be  required  by  law.  No  teacher,  according  to  the 
council,  should  be  given  her  license  without  having  had  in- 
struction in  these  subjects  and  all  normal  schools  and  univer- 
sity schools  of  education  should  be  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion therein. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Health 
and  Public  Instruction,  in  h-is  address  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Midwinter  Medical  Congress,  elaborated  more  fully 
than  the  brief  report  of  the  council  the  program  of  community 
medicine,  which  he  and  his  associates  believe  necessary  to  meet 
present  needs  in  the  smaller  communities. 

This  Midwinter  Congress,  which  has  been  held  for  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Chicago,  took  this  year  the  form  of  a  conference  of  five  bod- 
ies— the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and   Hospitals,  the 
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Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  Conference  on  Hospital 
Service — and,  as  many  of  those  present  remarked,  was  not- 
able because  a  considerable  part  of  the  program  went  entirely 
outside  the  special  medical  areas  into  the  broader  relations 
which  are  now  stirring  the  minds  of  forward-looking  physi- 
cians. In  fact,  of  the  seven  sessions,  three  were  almost  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  such  subjects:  Hospital  Service;  Ru- 
ral Health  Centers;  and  Organization  of  the  Public  for 
Health  Work.  A  few  years  ago,  the  programs  of  these  annual 
congresses  were  entirely  technical. 

Dr.  Vaughan  recited  the  achievement  during  the  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  many  village  doctors  in  the 
scientific  study  of  disease  and  the  advancement  of  medical  ser- 
vice. With  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  increasing  dependence 
of  the  physician  upon  elaborate  and  expensive  means  of  diag- 
nosis, the  physician  in  the  small  community  has  been  put  to 
greater  and  greater  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  urban 
brother.  Consequently  the  young  men  have  been  shunning 
the  country.  The  average  age  of  physicians  in  country  prac- 
tice is  in  many  places  above  fifty.  The  younger  men  are  not 
coming  in.  Yet  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the  large  cities 
these  smaller  places  still  include  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  In  a  series  of  propositions  Dr.  Vaughan 
outlines  his  program  as  follows: 

Every  physician  should  have  modern,  scientific  facilities  for 
diagnosing  disease.  This  means  the  aid  of  techncians,  such  as 
bacteriologists,  chemists,  X-ray  operators,  together  with  suitable 
equipment  with  which  to  work,  and  a  library.  But  laboratories, 
specialists,  equipment,  and  libraries  are  far  too  expensive  to  be 
provided  by  the  individual  doctor.  The  time  when  the  indi- 
vidual physician  could  depend  upon  his  unaided  senses,  with  a 
few  simple  instruments,  has  passed.  The  community  has  a  stake 
in  the  high  quality  of  medical  service,  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  everyone  is  affected.  The  community  should  therefore 
bear  a  share  in  the  provision  of  those  tools  which  the  medical 
profession  needs  to  work  with.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  finan- 
cial burden  be  borne  and  the  health  interests  of  the  public  be 
served. 

There  should  be  a  "minimum  of  interference"  by  any  public 
agency  with  the  relations  between  the  doctor  and  his  patients. 
The  patients  should  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  select  their 
own  physicians.  The  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  patient  should  be 
fixed  by  agreement  between  him  and  his  doctor,  without  any 
.interference  or  regulation  by  outside  authority.  Physicians  ap- 
pointed by  a  state  or  other  public  authorities  are  not  needed  in 
civil  life,  certainly  not  by  those  able  to  pay  a  physician.  The 
relation  between  the  private  practitioner  and  his  patient  is  con- 
fidential, is  sacrosanct,  is  a  matter  only  between  the  individual 
concerned. 

Every  community,  upon  the  vote  of  its  citizens,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  build  and  maintain  a  community  hospital.  Already 
eleven  states  have  enabling  acts  which  permit  local  communities 
to  build  and  maintain  general  hospitals.  Such  laws  should  be 
extended  throughout  the  country.  Community  hospitals  should 
have  one  bed  for  about  every  500  of  population,  each  bed  to  be 
in  a  room  by  itself.  Library,  X-ray  equipment,  and  operating 
facilities  should  be  included  in  the  plan  of  the  hospital.  These 
facilities  should  be  open  to  every  physician  of  the  community 
for  his  private  patients.  The  hospital  should  charge  the  patient 
a  fee  for  the  cost  of  nursing,  board,  and  administrative  service; 
but  there  should  be  no  control  by  the  hospital  over  the  fee  of 
the  private  physician  from  the  patient. 

Again  Dr.  Vaughan  emphasizes  the  peculiarly  individual 
character  of  this  relationship. 

Community  hospitals  should  [he  said]  be  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  of  three  to  five  men.  The  state  might  contribute 
something  toward  the  community  hospitals  in  some  backward 
or  poor  localities,  but  state  aid  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
possible.     They   should    serve    as   places    for    study,    inspiration, 
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and  in  a  way  as  graduate  schools  for  the  local  medical  pro- 
fession. Preventive  as  well  as  curative  medicine  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  work  and  relationships  of  hospitals. 
Such  hospitals  would  thus  be  developed  as  centers  from  which 
valuable  statistics  of  morbidity  could  be  collected.  Such  com- 
munity hospitals  would  place  all  physicians  on  the  same  level 
as  far  as  opportunities  "are  concerned.  There  would  no  longer 
be  an  overwhelming  advantage  for  the  doctor  who  lives  in  the 
large  city. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  movement  for  state  medicine  and 
compulsory  insurance,  of  which  much,  Dr.  Vaughan  contends, 
the  medical  profession  should  oppose.  If  the  organized  med- 
ical profession  leaves  the  initiative  to  other  groups  it  remains, 
he  pointed  out,  on  the  defensive.  The  organized  medical  pro- 
fession should  recognize  that  there  are  grave  needs  for  better 
service  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  they  should  take  hold 
of  this  problem  aggressively  and  work  out  a  program  in  a 
constructive  way  along  the  lines  now  recommended. 

Such  is  a  program  for  better  medical  service  presented  by 
physicians,  to  physicians,  for  physicians.  It  suggests  the  need 
of  laymen  and  physicians  sitting  in  together  to  address  them- 
selves to  problems  which  concern  both. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 


"S 


Socialized  Medicine 

OCIALIZED  medicine"  in  North  Carolina  is  an  issue 
which  has  been' sharply  brought  to  the  front.  This  state 
has  a  progressive  health  officer,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  last  year 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Un- 
der his  leadership  some  of  the  most  progressive  health  work 
of  the  country  has  been  undertaken  in  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina,  particularly  that  dealing  with  the  great  plagues  of 
the  South:  malaria  and  hookworm.  But  Doctor  Rankin  has 
run  foul  of  opposition  arising  among  sections  of  the  medical 
profession  in  his  own  state.  The  Guilford  County  Medical 
Society  on  November  4  last  passed  resolutions  endorsing  in 
general  the  educational  campaign  which  has  been  instituted 
by  the  board  and  which  has  been  successfully  conducted  by 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  "We  believe,"  states  the  first  reso- 
lution, "that  this  campaign  of  education  as  instituted  by  the 
state  Board  of  Health  has  done  much  to  stamp  out  infectious 
diseases  and  has  prevented  the  spread  of  communicable  dis- 
eases." With  this  commendatory  resolution  as  an  introduc- 
tion, the  society  turned  from  praise  to  censure  with  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  it  believed  that  the  board  should  not  in- 
stitute a  campaign  of  treatment  for  any  disease  or  condition 
whatever.  As  if  made  bolder  by  enunciation  of  this  sally,  the 
resolutions  set  out  in  earnest  to  make  war: 

The  campaign  instituted  by  the  state  Board  of  Health  for  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  has  been  unnecessary,  expens- 
ive and  reflects  upon  the  willingness  of  the  physicians  of  the 
state  to  take  care  of  these  cases.  In  the  main,  the  cases  that 
have  been  operated  on  have  been  at  places  unsuited  for  opera- 
tions on  the  throat  or  any  other  surgical  procedure.  Operation! 
conducted  in  school  houses  or  places  that  have  not  been  espe- 
cially constructed  for  this  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
where  the  patient  could  not  have  the  best  advantages,  are  con- 
ducive to  bad  results,  and  owing  to  the  congestion  incident  to 
these  clinics,  in  many  instances,  are  dangerous  to  life.  In  Guil- 
ford County  the  men  doing  special  work  along  this  line  have 
always  been  anxious  and  willing  to  give  to  any  poor  person, 
who  mav  need  their  service,  every  consideration  and  their  best 
efforts  free  of  all  charges,  but  these  men  are  not  willing  to 
operate  on  cases  that  are  able  to  pay  without  compensation  and 
indeed  we  believe  that  the  local  men  are  more  familiar  with  the 
financial  conditions  existing  in  this  community  than  the  state 
Board  of  Health.  We  believe  that  every  operative  case  should 
be  studied  and  a  complete  examination  made  and  a  careful 
history  taken,  then  treated  when  the  operator  is  not  forced  to 
tax  himself  or  his  assistants,  avoiding  excitement,  rush  and  a 
wholesale  way  of  doing  things. 

As  a  climax  the  society  charges  that 

.  .  .  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  instituted  by  the  state  Board 
of  Health  is  looking  toward  socialistic  medicine  animated  by  a 
socialistic  spirit  and  is  a  step  toward  state  paternalism. 

Dr.  Rankin  meets  this  fundamental  issue  squarely  and  ef- 


fectively in  an  open  letter  from  which  the  following  swinging 
paragraphs  may  be  quoted: 

Your  resolutions,  after  the  customary  preliminary  friendly 
grip  of  their  first  section,  proceed  at  once  to  attempt  a  decision 
with  a  knock-out  for  the  state  Board  of  Health  in  the  next 
round,  Section  2.  There  is  no  question  about  your  getting  the 
decision,  about  the  board's  taking  the  count,  if  you  can  land 
with  the  full  force  of  your  all-inclusive  swing:  "We  do  not 
believe  that  the  state  Board  of  Health  should  institute  a  treat- 
ment campaign  for  any  disease  or  condition."  Your  society 
evidently  believes,  with  us,  in  that  nugget  of  wisdom  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  voiced  when  he  laid:  "It  is  unpardonable 
to  hit  lightly." 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  hookworm  campaign  is  about  over 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South,  because  if  the  Guilford 
doctors  stop  the  state  from  treating  a  disease  in  order  to  prevent 
new  cases  all  the  work  that  reduced  the  prevalence  of  hookworm 
disease  35  per  cent  and  that  did  away  with  all  aggravated  types 
of  the  disease  would  have  been  impossible.  The  campaign 
against  hookworm  disease,  as  you  will  recall,  was  based  upon 
treating  the  infected  person  in  order  to  prevent  that  person 
from  scattering  the  infection  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  others. 

Your  knock-out,  if  it  should  land,  would  do  more  to  cripple 
and  to  make  ineffective  the  campaign  against  malaria,  the  one 
outstanding  and  the  greatest  of  all  southern  health  problems, 
than  anything  that  could  conceivably  happen,  because  one  of  the 
principal  means  for  preventing  malaria  is  the  treatment  of  the 
chronic  malarial  carrier  by  quinine  in  order  that  his  infection 
may  be  destroyed  and  not  transferred  by  the  mosquito  to  his 
family  and  neighbors.  This  method  of  malaria  control,  in  many 
places,  is  the  only  available  meant  by  which  the  disease  may  be 
prevented.  It  was  well  developed  under  the  leadership  of 
Gorgas  in  Panama  and  Cuba;  it  has  been  the  main  reliance  in 
the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  Roman  Campagnia;  it  is  recom- 
mended by  every  text-book  on  preventive  medicine;  it  is  used 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  every  southern 
state  board  of  health. 

If  your  knock-out  should  land,  the  campaign  against  venereal 
diseases  will  be  done  away  with.  Your  county  society  knows 
that  during  the  war  and  on  the  battle  front  in  France  there  were 
more  soldiers  in  hospitals,  physically  incapacitated  from  ven- 
ereal diseases  than  from  wounds  received  in  battle;  your  society 
further  knows  that  the  government  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  these  diseases  are  more  prevalent  among  civilians 
than  among  soldiers.  The  strategy  of  the  attack  on  venereal 
diseases  was  planned  and  adopted  by  three  cabinet  officers, 
assisted  by  three  surgeons-general  serving  under  them,  to  wit, 
Secretary  Daniels  of  the  navy,  Secretary  Baker  of  the  army, 
Secretary  McAdoo  of  the  treasury,  and  Surgeons-General  Braist- 
ed  of  the  navy,  Ireland  of  the  army,  and  Cumming  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  It  consists  in  attacking  the  freshly  infected  per- 
son, cases  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  in  their  easily  curable 
stages,  in  treating  the  infected  before  he  can  convey  his  infec- 
tion  to  others. 

All  of  these  instances  are  cited  only  as  illustrations  of  the 
principle  that  in  the  prevention  of  many  of  our  most  important 
diseases  prevention  is  based  and  conditioned  upon  treatment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  members  of  your  county  society  had 
gone  far  enough  when  they  expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
treatment  of  any  disease  by  the  state  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  spread  to  others,  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  Your  society 
believes  in  thoroughness.  When  its  members  move  they  go  with 
such  momentum,  aided  by  gravity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  They  go  right  on  into  the  sea.  Not  content 
with  placing  themselves  on  record  against  the  treatment  of  any 
disease  by  the  state  your  society  also  records  its  opposition  to  the 
treatment  of  any  condition  by  the  state  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  disease,  meaning,  of  course,  the  treatment  by  the  state  of 
the  condition  of  susceptibility  of  persons  to  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox and  diphtheria  with  vaccines  and  antitoxins  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate and  prevent  disease.  The  free  vaccination  by  the  officers 
of  the  state  Board  of  Health  of  nearly  300,000  citizens  of  this 
state  against  typhoid  fever  within  the  last  three  years  and  the 
reduction  of  the  total  annual  deaths  from  this  disease  from  839 
in  1914  to  250  in  1920,  due  largely  to  typhoid  vaccination,  was 
a  piece  of  work  which,  under  the  resolution  of  your  society, 
should  never  have  been  done.  And  the  resolution  applies  in  the 
tame  way  to  vaccinations  against  smallpox  and  the  use  of  anti- 
toxins against  diphtheria  which,  by  the  way,  in  the  last  five  years 
has  had  its  death  rate  cut  more  than  half  in  two. 

The  position  assumed  by  your  society  in  Section  2,  amazing  as 
it  is,  is  less  amazing  than  the  reason  you  advance  for  it.  You 
say  "the  physicians  of  North  ....  are  fully  qualified  and  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  indigent  sick,  and  none  will 
or  do  suffer  for  want  of  medical  attendance." 

The  purposeful  use  of  the  word  "indigent"  in  the  above  quota- 
tion enables  your  society  to  avoid  a  collision  with  an  immovable 
mass  of  facts  regarding  the  prevalence  «f  diseases.     With  that 
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word  you  undertake  to  dodge  the  findings  of  the  War  and  Navy 
departments,  that  38  per  cent  of  American  men  in  the  healthiest 
of  all  age  periods,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  are  physically 
defective,  and  a  considerable  per  cent  of  these  defectives  are  in 
need  of  medical  treatment;  you  play  on  "indigent"  to  avoid  the 
findings  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  showing  that  59  per  cent 
of  industrial  workers  are  in  need  of  medical  treatment,  and  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  are  receiving  treatment;  with  "indi- 
gent" your  society  attempts  to  divorce  the  state's  interest  and 
care  from  40,000  public  school  children  in  North  Carolina  suf- 
fering from  defective  adenoids  and  tonsils,  from  600,000  school 
children  needing  dental  treatment,  from  15,000  persons  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  from  50,000  suffering  from  venereal  diseases, 
from  100,000  suffering  from  chronic  malaria,  and  from  30,000 
mothers  who  go  to  childbed  each  year  in  North  Carolina,  and 
that  without  any  medical  attention,  assisted  only  by  ignorant 
and,  in  many  cases,  illiterate  midwives. 

What  does  your  county  society  mean  by  "indigent?"  Can  a 
democracy  classify  its  citizens  into  indigent  and  non-indigent, 
paupers  and  able  to  pay?  Does  your  society  advocate  it?  If 
the  state's  concern  for  the  health  of  its  children  should  divide 
them  into  indigent  and  non-indigent,  then  why  does  your  county 
society  not  advocate  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
public  education?  Does  human  progress  rest  any  more  upon 
schools  than  it  does  upon  health?  Let  me  emphasize  the  point 
that  your  society  seems  to  miss;  namely  this:  The  state  is  con- 
cerned not  only  for  the  health  of  those  who  cannot  maintain 
health,  your  "indigent,"  but  also  and  because  of  their  larger 
number  and  their  greater  civic  importance,  is  much  more  con- 
cerned for  those  that  are  not  "indigent;"  therefore,  in  providing 
for  the  vast  numbers  that  suffer  from  various  causes,  the  con- 
cern of  the  state  is  not  whether  or  not  they  are  "indigent,"  but 
whether  they  need  treatment. 

Coming  now  to  Section  4  of  your  resolution,  you  give  cer- 
tain special  reasons  for  your  opposition  to  our  treatment  of 
public  school  children  who  suffer  from  diseased  tonsiTs  and  aden- 
oids. Your  first  reason  is  that  it  "reflects  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  physicians  of  the  state  to  take  care  of  these  cases."  The 
attitude  of  the  profession,  its  willingness  or  unwillingness,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  that  these  children  are  not 
treated,  and  that  fact  alone,  accounts  for  and  necessitates  the 
position  of  the  state. 

As  your  society  gave  two  reasons  for  opposing  the  tonsil  and 
adenoid  clinics,  so  we  give  two  reasons  for  using  them:  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  disease  and  inefficiency;  and,  to  promote  school 
progress,  not  only  for  the  diseased  child,  but  more  important, 
for  the  other  children  that  would  be  held  back  in  their  classes  if 
the  defective  were  not  treated. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Survey,  Dr.  Rankin  states  that 
the  society  has  taken  no  official  action  in  regard  to  his  letter. 
"My  information  and  understanding  is  that  most  of  the  coun- 
ty societies,  when  this  matter  came  to  their  attention,  moved 
to  table  it  and  without  discussion,  which  in  my  judgment  was 
the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  New  Hanover  County 
Medical  Society  and,  I  presume,  others  passed  strong  resolu- 
tions supporting  the  position  of  the  board." 

Raymond  Holden. 

Health  Notes 

AT  a  time  when  effort  is  being  made  by  persons  interested 
in  child  welfare  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  medical  care 
of  school  children,  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  that  the  city  of  Seattle  must  aban- 
don its  school  clinics,  comes  as  a  decided  shock.  Inquiry  shows 
that  until  January  5,  the  schools  maintained  a  dental  clinic 
with  two  full-time  dentists  and  a  dental  nurse,  caring  for 
about  thirty  children  a  day.  .  The  League  for  Medical  Free- 
dom initiated  action  against  the  clinics,  claiming  that  the 
school  funds  were  being  used  illegally.  The  lower  court 
sustained  the  action  of  the  school  board,  but  the  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  supreme  court  and  the  decision  reversed.  A  bill 
has,  however,  been  introduced  at  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature  to  give  the  schools  the  authority  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures. 

The  school  medical  inspector  in  Seattle,  Dr.  Ira  C.  Brown, 
writes,  "As  to  the  necessity  for  such  dental  service,  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  it.  When  we  started  the  work  several  years 
ago,  90  per  cent  of  the  children  needed  dental  treatment. 
With  the  efforts  of  our  school  nurses  and  that  of  our  dental 


service,  we  have  reduced  this  number  to  about  30  per  cent, 
and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  bringing  it  still  farther  to  a 
place  that  we  might  call  abreast  of  the  work  wk««  vre  were 
prohibited." 


EXTENSIVE  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  two  years 
since  Dr.  I.  N.  Rubinow,  well  known  in  this  country  for  his 
authoritative  publications  on  social  insurance  and  his  active 
participation  in  the  health  insurance  movement,  assumed 
charge  of  the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit  in  Palestine. 
At  the  time  that  Dr.  Rubinow  entered  the  work,  the  country 
was  found  to  be  almost  without  medical  service  and  without 
physicians.  There  were  no  well-established  hospitals.  Now 
there  is  actually  an  over-supply  of  doctors,  writes  Dr.  Rubi- 
now in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Survey.  "The  financial,  as 
well  as  the  moral  breakdown  of  all  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
terrible  growth  of  anti-Semitism,  pogroms  and  bo  forth,  has 
flooded  this  country  with  physicians.  As  against  a  Jewish 
population  of  about  70,000  there  are  already  over  100  physi- 
cians in  the  country,  of  whom  only  50  are  employed  by  the 
American  Zionist  Medical  Unit.  So  you  see  that  we  have 
not  monopolized  the  medical  service,  and  it  is  difficult  to  or- 
ganize it  completely  in  face  of  such  competition  from  out- 
side private  physicians.  Of  course,  there  is  a  population  of  a 
half  million  Arabs  and  only  a  few  Arab  physicians,  but  they 
do  not  call  for  medical  aid  until  they  are  in  extremes." 


WITH  an  anti-tuberculosis  bill  recently  drafted  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  Switzerland,  that  republic  moves  to  the 
forefront  of  the  countries  which  are  determined  to  fight  the 
white  plague  by  radical  measures.  It  contains  provisions  not 
only  for  obligatory  registration  but  also  for  compulsory  segre- 
gation of  patients  dangerous  to  persons  in  their  surroundings  ; 
for  treatment  of  predisposed  cases  in  childhood  ;  disinfection 
and  special  measures  against  insanitary  dwellings.  The  can- 
tonal governments  are  held  responsible,  under  this  bill,  for 
seeing  to  it,  in  cooperation  with  the  municipal  authorities 
and  private  organizations,  that  all  institutions  and  agencies 
necessary  for  a  successful  prevention  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis are  brought  into  being,  including  sanatoria,  clinics  and 
care  of  persons  predisposed  to  or  endangered  by  the  disease. 
The  federal  government,  under  this  bill,  would  financially 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  institutions  by 
the  cantons,  and  through  these,  by  local  authorities  and  volun- 
tary organizations. 


AN  effort  is  being  made  in  Missouri  to  substitute  "legally 
chartered"  for  "reputable"  or  "in  good  standing,"  as  the  qual- 
ifying description  of  medical  schools  for  the  licensing  of  med- 
ical graduates.  In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  makes  the  following  comment:  "Any 
group  of  men  may  obtain  a  'legal  charter'  for  a  medical 
school ;  it  requires  much  more — money,  buildings,  laboratories, 
expert  teachers,  and  clinical  material — to  establish  one  that  is 
reputable." 


THE  Argentine  Republic  has  entered  upon  an  experiment  in 
the  control  of  the  use  of  certain  drugs.  For  six  months  Ar- 
gentinian druggists  will  be  allowed  to  sell  all  brands  of  aspirin 
or  medicines  containing  aspirin  at  present  on  the  market,  until 
their  stock  is  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  six 
months  the  sale  of  all  brands  of  aspirin  will  be  prohibited 
except  on  the  requisition  of  an  authorized  medical  practitioner. 

THE  growing  interest  of  organized  labor  in  matters  of  health 
and  sanitation  is  indicated  in  the  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Central  Labor  Union,  favoring 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  state  legislature  giving  the  state 
Board  of  Health  control  of  all  substances  offered  for  sale  as 
remedies  for  tuberculosis. 
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THREE  million  idle  men  are  now  walking  the  streets 
while  the  nation  is  suffering  from  a  house  shortage, 
from  inadequate  transportation  facilities — railways, 
highways,  and  waterways — and  with  untold  energy  from  un- 
developed water  power  awaiting  utilization."  That  is  the 
kernel  of  the  building  situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  appointed  last  August  to  look  into  this 
situation,  after  it  had  heard  many  experts  and  held  hearings 
in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  Senator  Calder,  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  the  committee's  report,  squarely  places  the  blame 
for  the  shortage  of  houses  on  a  general  maladjustment  of 
credits  in  the  two  years  following  the  Armistice.  It  is  a  con- 
servative report,  both  in  its  statement  of  facts  and  in  the  pro- 
gram it  advocates;  but  not  timid.  If  the  bills — which,  Sen- 
ator Calder  says,  are  being  drafted  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations— are  passed  by  Congress,  the  federal  government 
will  be  able  to  make  a  serious  beginning  on  a  housing  pro- 
motion program  such  as  is  almost  universal  in  progressive 
countries  and  too  long  postponed  in  this. 

Residential  construction  from  1915  to  1918  was  only  42 
per  cent  of  the  normal,  in  1919,  58  per  cent,  and  in  1920,  37 
per  cent.  Allowing  for  replacement  of  worn-out  structures, 
the  shortage  during  the  last  six  years  has  increased  to  over  a 
million  homes;  indeed,  the  residential  construction  of  1920 
barely  sufficed  to  offset  fire  losses,  obsolescence  and  alterations. 
In  some  states  and  cities  the  shortage  is  much  greater.  In 
New  York  city,  for  instance,  only  18^2  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal house  supply  was  achieved  in  1 91 7,  1  per  cent  in  191 8, 
17I/2  per  cent  in  1919,  while  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
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the  excessive  rise  in  prices   betiueen    1919   and   1920.      This   chart 
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new  construction  was  practically  offset  by  demolitions.  Evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  this  shortage  on  health  and  morals  is 
brief  but  to  the  point.  "In  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
public  health,"  says  the  report,  "no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned in  the  effort  to  relieve  such  barbaric  conditions  wher- 
ever they  exist." 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  It  is  not,  says  the  committee, 
to  rush  wildly  into  a  system  of  federal  grants  and  bonuses 
or  blindly  to  imitate  measures  that  may  have  proved  useful 
in  other  lands.  It  has  to  be  sought,  rather,  in  elimination  of 
those  factors  in  building  cost  which  are  due  to  preventable 
causes  but  which  have  reduced  to  a  non-profitable  proposition 
investment  in  house  property  at  prices  and  rents  which  large 
classes  of  the  population  can  afford  to  pay.  Above  all,  the 
traditional  American  reliance  upon  ingenuity,  which  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  all  mechanical  appliances,  and  low-cost  quan- 
tity production  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  assert  itself. 
Hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  three  primary  elements  in  cost :  coal,  trans- 
portation and  building  materials;  the  effect  on  them  of  war- 
time regulation  and  government  purchases,  the  responsibility 
for  excessive  prices  and  other  influencing  factors.  In  regard 
to  coal,  the  committee  concludes: 

There  is  conflicting  evidence  and  great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  prices,  but  whatever  are  the  facts 
as  to  the  cause,  the  committee  finds  that  no  cause  constituted 
either  justification  or  legitimate  excuse  for  the  great  enhance- 
ment which  occurred,  most  largely  in  the  spotmarket,  and  which 
enhancement,  the  evidence  clearly  shows,  was  participated  in 
by  operators,  operator-brokers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  ag- 
gravated by  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  quick  and  easy  profits, 
of  a  horde  of  speculators  who  have  had  no  defenders  before  the 
committee. 

To  meet  this  evil,  a  bill  is  offered  "to  provide  for  the 
gathering  and  publication  by  existing  government  agencies 
of  current  facts  as  to  production,  distribution,  available  sup- 
plies, standards  of  quality,  costs,  and  realization  of  coal."  The 
problem,  it  is  shown,  must  be  handled  nationally,  since  the 
eastern  states  are  largely  dependent  for  their  coal  supplies 
on  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  producing  states 
should  not  be  relied  upon  exclusively  to  collect  and  disseminate 
this  vital  information.  While  the  committee  does  not  ad- 
vocate a  general  federal  regulation  of  the  coal  industry,  it 
recognizes  sufficient  precedent  and  urgent  need  for  the  pub- 
licity function  proposed  in  the  bill. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation,  the  chief  recommendation 
is  that  railway  rates  be  stabilized  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
valuation  under  way  and  that  rates  on  building  materials  be 
readjusted  so  as  to  cover  no  more  than  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  actual  costs.  A  general  suggestion  is  made  of  the 
desirability  of.  increasing  federal  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  waterways  and  terminal  wharves,  but  pending 
consideration  of  the  railroads  and  railroad  rates  in  relation 
to  them,  there  is  no  definite  recommendation.  In  this  con- 
nection an  important  statement  is  hidden  away  in  a  discussion 
of  public  utilities: 

The  gradual  failure  of  the  rapid  transit  systems  of  the 
country  tends  toward  the  remaking  of  the  slum.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  population  becomes  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  availability  of  capital,  however,  is  an  even  greater 
need.  This  statement  was  made  to  the  committee  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  But  often  the  suggestions  made  were 
contrary  to  the  most  elementary  laws  governing  credit.  Pri- 
vate investors  cannot  be  forced  or  cajoled  into  putting  money 
into  housing  if  other  forms  of  enterprise  are  more  profitable. 
The  natural  remedy  is  a  return  to  normal  credit  conditions. 
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It  would  be  well  if  America  could  thoroughly  learn  the  fact 
that  her  economic  salvation  lies  within  her  own  vast  borders 
and  that  foreign  trade  is  only  an  incidental  factor  to  American 
prosperity.    ,    .    . 

The  total  production  of  many  of  the  essential  commodities  is 
no  greater  than  this  nation  would  consume  if  so-called  Ameri- 
can standards  of  living  generally  prevailed.  The  surplus 
product  of  labor  and  credit  might  well  be  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  natural  resources  and  to  the  improvement 
and  organization  of  means  of  production   and   distribution. 

There  will  be  little  quarrel  with  this  statement;  but  the 
part  assigned  by  the  committee  to  the  federal  government  in 
redistributing  the  national  stream  of  credit  may  seenrto  some 
needlessly  limited.  Their  proposal  is  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  "to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  direct  the  use  of  savings  and  time  deposits  of  national 
banks  for  long-time  loans,  thus  giving  such  deposits  greater 
security  and  supplying  a  source  of  long-term  money  for  home 
building."  Another  recommendation  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  home  loan  banks  "to  sell,  under  federal  supervision, 
bonds  secured  by  the  aggregated  loans  deposited  by  the  mem- 
ber banks" — in  other  words,  an  adaptation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  loans  on  home  building. 

In  spite  of  its  seeming  reluctance  to  aid  home  building  by 
the  grant  of  special  financial  privileges,  the  committee  recom- 
mends four  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918:  the 
first,  limited  to  five  years,  "to  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
excess-profits  and  income  taxes  of  the  profits  on  the  sales  of 
dwelling  houses  where  such  profits,  plus  an  equal  amount, 
are  reinvested  in  dwelling  house  construction ;"  second,  "to 
exempt  from  taxation  interest  on  loans  up  to  $40,000  on  im- 
proved real  estate  used  for  dwelling  purposes,  when  such  loans 
are  held  by  an  individual;"  third,  "to  limit  the  taxation  of 
profits  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  by  providing  for  their 
taxation  as  of  the  years  of  accrual  rather  than  as  of  the  year 
of  their  sale ;"  fourth,  "to  limit  the  surtax  upon  saved  income 
to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  such  income." 

Without  any  of  the  exaggerations  frequently  met  with  in 
discussions  of  decreased  labor  efficiency,  the  committee  pro- 
vides proof — admitted  by  labor  leaders  as  well  as  by  employ- 
ers— that  this  efficiency  has  undoubtedly  decreased ;  but  it  be- 
lieves that  productivity  is  now  again  approaching  pre-war 
standards. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  however,  lies  in  the  failure  of  so 
many  of  the  building  trades  to  attract  young  men.  Perhaps 
this  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  a  broader  problem  affecting 
other  industries  as  well — that  is  to  say,  the  unwillingness  of  so 
many  American  mechanics  to  encourage  their  sons  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps;  the  allurement,  in  other  words  of  the  so-called 
"white-collar"  job.  In  addition,  however,  it  does  appear  that 
the  building  trades  have  exceptional  problems.  Chief  among 
these   is  the  irregularity  of  the   building   industry.  .  .   . 

Labor  being  the  preponderating  item  of  expense  in  building 
it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  building  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  cost  of  subsistence  and  upon  the  continuity  of  opera- 
tion. 

How  to  operate  building  with  what  engineers  call  a  "con- 
stant load,"  then,  becomes  an  essential  problem.  It  is,  of 
course,  one  closely  bound  up  with  a  transformation  of  pro- 
cesses and  practices.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  really  continuous  operation  is  possible.  The  step 
recommended  by  the  committee,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  far-going  changes.  It  is  the  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  "a  division  for  the  gather- 
ing and  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  best  construc- 
tion practices  and  methods,  technical  and  cost  data,  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  city  planning,  etc.,  in  order  to  encourage 
standardization  and  improved  building  practices  throughout 
the  country." 

To  judge  the  adequacy  of  this  program,  one  should  remem- 
ber that  the  committee  was  not  charged  with  a  general  sur- 
vey of  housing  conditions,  but  was  limited  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  building  industry  and  recommendations  to  stimulate  and 
foster  the  development  of  construction  work.  There  will  be 
some  disappointment  that  the  committee  has  not  seen  its  way 
— in  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  present  shortage — to 


recommend  an  immediate  appropriation  of  federal  funds  for 
home  building  loans,  on  terms  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
large  resumption  of  construction  work.  But  no  fault  can 
be  found  in  the  main  with  its  statement  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  its  investigation  of 
causes.  It  is  an  unbiased  document;  and  the  recommenda- 
tions leading  out  from  it  do  not  close  the  door  to  the  assump- 
tion of  greater  responsibilities  by  the  federal  government  in 
the  future.  Rather  do  they — and  especially  the  establishment 
of  the  housing  division,  too  hastily  abandoned  after  the  war 
by  the  past  administration — promise  an  intensive  study  of  the 
problem  in  the  future  by  men  qualified  for  the  task,  not  as  a 
temporary  emergency  but  as  an  enduring  project  for  enlight- 
ened social  statesmanship. 

The  Small  House  in  Germany 

T  was  from  Germany  that  the  movement  for  a  scienti- 
fically regulated  extension  of  towns  and  cities  took  its 
course  around  the  world.  With  a  system  cf  local  government 
singularly  effective  in  securing  a  coordinated  view  of  the  com- 
munity's present  and  future  needs  and  in  bringing  about  joint 
action  on  the  part  of  different  departments  in  the  execution 
of  far-reaching  plans,  such  cities  as  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  Stutt- 
gart, Ulm— and  later  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Greater  Ber- 
lin and  Hamburg — developed  a  technique  of  planning  which 
for  two  decades  was  the  envy  of  municipal  reformers  else- 
where. But,  thorough  as  it  was,  this  system  of  preparation 
for  the  physical  growth  of  communities  lacked  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  common  needs  and  the  imagination  dis- 
played in  England  and  in  America,  once  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  project  of  city  planning  became  widely  under- 
stood. While  street  plans  reached  out  far  into  the  future  and 
areas  were  secured  for  parks,  industrial  expansion  and  muni- 
cipal purposes,  the  housing  of  the  people  proceeded  too  often 
along  the  old,  unsatisfactory  lines — with  the  result  that  the 
density  of  population  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  German  cities 
is  not  appreciably  less  than  in  those  built  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago. 

By  a  process  of  cross-fertilization,  German  housing  reform- 
ers who  helped  to  spread  the  gospel  of  city  planning  in  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  decade  before  the  war,  took 
back  home  with  them  a  new  vision  of  housing  for  the  work- 


A    HUMAN    WAREHOUSE 

Notwithstanding  the  spread  of  essentially  sound  principles  of 
housing  in  the  new  Germany — and  the  encouragement  given  them 
by  recent  legislation  and  by  the  whole  force  of  organized  labor,  all 
sorts  of  wild  projects  find  their  adherents  too.  The  skyscraper 
here  reproduced  from  a  drawing  in  the  Muenchener  Neueste 
Nachrichten  is  said  to  be  under  consideration  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Munich.  It  is  a  tenement  building  of  twenty-five 
stories,  about  half  the  height  of  the  V/oolworth  building,  to  be 
constructed  in  reinforced  concrete  in  the  middle  of  a  large  open 
space  owned  by  the  city  where  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
access  of  light  and  air  to  other  buildings 
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ing  classes  and  a  definite  change  in  objective  from  regulated 
town  extension  to  determined  town  decentralization.  The 
ideal  of  the  garden  suburb  and  garden  village  was  spread  by 
innumerable  writings  and  by  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft.  During  and  since  the  war, 
while  little  building  of  homes  took  place,  the  substitution  of 
the  small  one-family  house  for  the  model  tenement,  and  of 
simple,  semi-rural  surroundings  for  magnificent  systems  of 
boulevards  and  ornamental  small  parks  entirely  conquered ; 
and  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  make  a  resumption  of 
large-scale  building  operations  possible,  a  revolution  in  hous- 
ing standards  must  be  expected  which  will  be  even  more 
radical  than  that  in  England  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  have  always  lived  in  small  houses. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  attention  may  be  directed  to  a 
series  of  books  and  pamphlets,  some  of  them  by  the  foremost 
architects  and  local  government  officials  in  Germany,  that 
have  lately  been  published  by  the  Heimstaettenamt  der 
Deutschen  Beamtenschaft,  an  organization  formed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  more  than  a  million 
public  officials  organized  in  unions.  This  society,  last  October, 
held  an  institute  attended  by  500  representatives  of  the  con- 
stituent unions,  while  400  had  to  be  turned  away.  The  dean 
of  land  reformers,  Adolf  Damaschke,  gave  the  introductory 
lecture,  and  the  subsequent  lectures  dealt  with  technical  ques- 
tions, selection  of  locality,  trade  unions  in  relation  to  land 
settlement,  cooperative  building,  savings  institutions  and  other 
sources  of  finance,  state  housing,  horticulture,  land  legislation, 
community  organization — all  in  relation  to  the  small,  indus- 
trial community.  Professor  Erman  discussed  the  legislation 
passed  in  the  last  two  years  on  the  basis  of  the  new  republican 
constitution  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  such  settlements; 
pointing  out  that  the  existing  legal  provisions  suffice  to  make 
at  •  least  a  beginning  of  housing  developments  along  the 
most  modern  lines.  Of  special  importance  in  this  connection 
is  the  land  leasing  law  of  1919  and  the  facilities  it  provides 
for  making  municipally  owned  land  available  for  use  by  public 
utility  housing  societies. 

Adolf  Otto,  in  a  detailed  paper  on  the  relation  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  to  housing,  considers  the  relative  advan- 
tages, from  the  cooperative  investors'  point  of  view,  of  putting 
cooperative  funds  into  the  creation  of  homes  rather  than 
other  enterprises.  He  points  out  that,  in  order  to  succeed, 
cooperative  housing  societies  must  employ  expert  services,  and 
outlines  methods  of  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  experienced  with  this  form  of  house  supply.  One 
of  these  is  that  members  are  apt  to  be  disgruntled  if,  after 
having  contributed  considerable  savings  toward  building 
homes,  they  have  to  wait  for  years  before  they  can  obtain 
one  for  their  own  occupancy.  He  makes  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion that  the  distribution  of  homes  might  be  by  lot,  but 
that  the  number  of  lots  held  by  each  member  should  vary 
with  the  length  of  his  membership  in  the  organization — a 
procedure  by  which  the  older  members  would  secure  a  better 
chance  of  an  early  satisfaction  of  their  housing  needs.  With- 
out attempting  to  decide  between  the  policies  of  sale  and  of 
leasing  of  homes  built  by  a  cooperative  building  society — a 
question  evidently  keenly  debated  in  cooperative  and  trade 
union  circles — he  draws  attention  to  the  minimum  rights  over 
the  individual  holdings  which  the  community  must  retain  for 
its  own  protection,  if  the  policy  of  sale  is  adopted. 

Plans  and  Perspectives 

MODERN  methods  of  building  construction  play  havoc 
with  the  existing  building  ordinances,  even  in  progres- 
sive cities.  The  experience  in  this  respect  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  that  city 
has  just  issued  an  enlightening  report,  is  probably  typical. 
Some  sections  of  the  code  are  not  fully  enforced  because  they 
are  out  of  date ;  and  this  had  led,  apparently,  to  relaxation  in 
the  enforcement  of  others.  Moreover,  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  density  of  building,  the  existing  code  represents  a  com- 


promise with  the  interests  of  some  tenement  house  owners  and 
not  the  demands  now  usually  made,  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  amenity,  for  adequate  access  of  light  and  air — demands 
which,  the  investigators  consider,  could  well  be  met  without 
excessive  stress  on  present  transportation  facilities  and  area 
available  for  building.  Other  recommendations  are  that  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  be  given  power  to  raze  structures  which 
are  judged  to  be  dangerous  as  fire  risks  or  as  unduly  affecting 
the  health  of  occupants  or  the  value  of  adjacent  buildings; 
that  building  occupancies  be  classified  to  enable  variation  of 
structural  and  fire  resistive  requirements;  that  specifications 
for  structural  materials  be  related  more  closely  to  nationally 
accepted  standards;  that  all  attempts  be  abandoned  to  lay 
down  in  the  code  a  theory  for  safe  structural  design. 


LEIFUR  MAGNUSSON'S  descriptive  articles  on  housing 
developments  by  employers  have  for  some  time  been  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  monthly  Review  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  Housing  by  Employers  in  the 
United  States  (Bulletin  No.  263,  283  pp.)  a  large  number 
of  these  plans  and  achievements  are  synthetically  studied  from 
every  important  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  chapter  heads 
are  suggestive:  Reasons  for  Supplying  Houses;  Method  of 
Conducting  Housing ;  Nature  of  Accommodations  Provided ; 
Method  of  Financing;  Sale  of  Company  Houses;  Main- 
tenance; Results.  Descriptions  of  the  major  schemes  are  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  (usually  coinciding)  regional  and 
industrial  groupings.  Full  references  are  given  for  further 
inquiry.  The  principal  results  of  company  housing,  compiled 
from  some  350  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  (in  the  order  of 
frequency  noted)  are: 

A   better   class   of   workmen   is   secured. 

There  is  a  greater  stability  in  the  supply  of  labor. 

A  reduction  in  the   number  of  floaters. 

Better    liring    conditions. 

Greater    loyalty    from   employes. 

More  contented  and  more  efficient  workmen. 

Better   control   of  hire    and   discharge. 

Married  men   are  attracted. 

Greater   regularity   of  employment. 

The  workman  secures  a  better  house  for  less  money. 

It  brings  profit   to   the    company. 

It  facilitates   part   time. 

It  serres  to   adrertise   the   company. 

The  opinion  of  labor  evidently  has  not  been  sought. 


PROFESSIONAL  women,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  England,  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  suitable 
homes  at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay.  After  experiments  in 
London  in  the  purchase  of  houses  and  renting  of  rooms  to 
club  members  by  the  Women's  Freedom  League,  a  larger 
scheme  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  newly  formed  Women's 
Pioneer  Housing,  Ltd.,  a  public  utility  corporation  with 
limited  earnings,  which  proposes  to  buy  big  houses  and  turn 
them  into  apartments,  also  providing  central  restaurants.  An 
even  more  elaborate  scheme  has  just  been  launched  in  New 
York  city  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's  National  Club, 
to  be  completed  by  October,  1922,  which  at  a  cost  of  five 
million  dollars  will  provide  a  building  occupying  50,000 
square  feet  in  a  central  location,  both  to  house  clubs  and  to 
provide  accommodation  for  individuals. 


DECEPTIVE,  so-called  cooperative  housing  plans,  by  which 
owners  entice  tenants  to  injudicious  investments,  have  had  the- 
effect  of  stimulating  interest  in  genuine  cooperative  housing 
by  associations  of  consumers.  A  pamphlet  on  this  subject  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Of  special  value  are  its  references  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  England,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Switzerland.  In  the  last  named  country,  the  union  of  co- 
operative societies,  called  upon  during  the  war  to  place  its 
reserve  and  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
has  been  permitted  to  use  these  for  the  building  of  a  model 
village  near  Basle.  By  an  ingenious  scheme,  it  is  made  easy 
for  any  cooperator  to  secure  a  house  in  this  settlement  on  per- 
manent lease  by  easy  payments. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PROBLEM 
By  Athel  Campbell  Burnham,   M.D.     Macmillan  Co.     149  pp. 
Price,  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.75. 

This  excellent  little  book  is  published  most  appropriately  at  a 
moment  when  interest  in  health  and  health  work  is  more  active  and 
more  wide-spread  than  perhaps  at  any  previous  period.  The  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  it  of  value,  while  the  physician,  nurse  and 
public  health  administrator  will  profit  from  its  information,  its  com- 
prehensive material,  and  its  broadening  point  of  view.  The  social 
worker  in  the  non-medical  agency  has  long  needed  such  a  book  as 
this,  both  for  information  and  for  guidance. 

The    opening   sentence    of   the    book    summarizes    Dr.   Bumham's 

central  point. 

The  public  health  problem  of  today  is  a  community  problem.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  separate  the  health  of  the  individual  from  the  health  of 
the  community  at  large.  Conditions  of  work,  play,  education,  food  sup- 
plies, and  transportation,  which  were  at  one  time  largely  the  personal 
concern  of  the  individual  have  today  become  community  problems  and 
must  be  solved  as  such. 

In  a  series  of  chapters  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  disease  in  the 
community,  as  shown  by  various  surveys,  is  described  and  the  rela- 
tion between  sickness  and  poverty  outlined. 

In   discussing  the   work   of   the   private   physician,   Dr.   Burnham 

says: 

Admitting  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  private  physician  to  devote  much 
time  to  preventive  medicine,  let  us  examine  the  present  system  of  medical 
treatment  which  is  largely  under  the  control  of  the  private  practitioner. 
Does  the  present  system  of  medical  treatment  supply  adequate  facilities 
for  the  care  of  disease?  Does  private  practice  supply  modern  scientific 
medical  treatment  to  a  reasonable  extent  for  the  bulk  of  the  population? 

He  concludes: 

The  community  problem  today  is  not  concerned  with  the  search  of  new 
ways  and  means  for  the  curing  of  existing  disease;  such  search  may  well 
be  left  to  hospitals  and  scientific  institutions.  The  real  problem  before 
the  community  is  that  of  making  proper  use  of  the  tools  at  hand,  so  that 
modern  scientific  methods  of  treatment  may  be  available  to  each  and 
every  citizen,  whether  rich  or  poor.  To  this  end  the  medical  service  must 
be  reorganized  so  that  the  services  of  the  general  practitioner,  the  spe- 
cialist and  the  medical  laboratory  may  be  secured  by  the  sick  in  the  com- 
munity at  an  equable  cost.  The  present  system  of  charging  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  must  be  discarded. 

The  chief  agencies  or  forces  working  for  health  are  described  in 
a  series  of  brief  but  useful  chapters:  health  departments;  public 
health  nursing;  campaigns  for  better  health,  such  as  those  against 
tuberculosis;  industrial  medicine;  social  hygiene;  health  centers; 
endowed  health  demonstrations,  such  as  that  of  Framingham  and 
those  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  discussion  of 
controversial  questions,  such  as  state  medicine  and  health  insurance, 
is  well  balanced.  It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  space  is  devoted  to 
the  movements  for  prevention  of  maternal  and  infant  mortality,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  child  hygiene.  In  view  of  its  relative  import- 
ance, certainly  a  chapter  rather  than  a  few  scattered  paragraphs 
should  have  been  devoted  to  this  field.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
not  even  mention  is  made  of  the  campaign  against  cancer,  and  that 
hardly  anything  is  said  regarding  the  campaigns  for  mental  and  for 
dental  hygiene. 

Dr.  Burnham's  estimate  that  a  community  should  provide  one  hos- 
pital bed  for  every  100  of  population  must  be  taken  as  a  little  extra- 
vagant, in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  most  advanced  communities 
today  have  hardly  half  this  number.  The  place  of  the  hospital  and 
dispensary  is  rather  inadequately  recognized  in  the  discussion  of 
the  health  center  and  medical  treatment  plan  for  a  community. 

Specialists  in  many  branches  will  complain  of  omissions  or  defi- 
ciencies in  a  book  of  150  pages  which  can  be  carried  in  a  coat  pocket, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  thousands  who  need  just  such  a  book, 
we  can  congratulate  the  publisher  and  the  author  on  issuing  it  at 
this  time.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
By  F.  Muller-Lyer.    Introductions  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse  and  E.  J. 
Urwick.     Alfred   A.  Knopf.     362  pp.     Price,  $5.00;    by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $5.25. 

With  a  much  advertised  French  Evolution  of  Humanity  published 
in  100  volumes  and  this  encyclopedic  German  work  in  one  volume, 
national  characteristics  for  once  seem  to  be  transposed.  Neverthe- 
less the  synthetic  method  of  Dr.  Muller-Lyer's  book,  and  his  clear 
mapping  out  of  the  subject  in  hand  are  distinctly  Teutonic.     As  the 


translators  and  the  introducers  attest,  it  is  a  practical  and  helpful 
piece  of  work;  in  fact  the  present  publication  arose  from  a  note- 
book of  translations  of  its  principal  parts  used  for  some  years  in 
manuscript  as  an  aid  to  students.  Considering  the  size  of  the  sub- 
ject it  covers,  some  of  the  chapters  are  necessarily  somewhat  super- 
ficial; but  the  value  of  this  schematic  presentation  of  human  devel- 
opment is  not  thereby  impaired.  The  first  part  gives  a  definition, 
early  history  and  classification  of  culture  which  is  original  and 
stimulating.  The  second  part  sets  forth  the  evolution  of  the  material 
phenomena  and  implements  of  culture ;  the  third  a  history  of  labor 
and  labor  organization;  the  fourth  the  causes  of  progress;  the  fifth 
a  summary  of  culture  stages;  the  sixth  a  cultural  prognosis — the  last 
named  all  too  brief  considering  the  interest  and  value  of  social 
prophesy  on  the  basis  of  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  origins 
and  tendencies  as  that  displayed  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Inci- 
dentally, though  distinguished  by  learning  and  severely  condensed, 
it  is  a  most  readable  book  and  will  delight  the  beginner  in  social 
studies.  B.  L. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

By   E.    S.   Bogardus.    University  of   Southern   California   Press. 

304  pp.    Price,  $1.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

In  this  text-book  for  undergraduate  students  the  problem-solving 
method  of  education  is  adopted.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
lists  of  problems  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  which,  the  author  states 
in  his  preface,  are  formulated  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
student  a  constructive  thinker  and  not  simply  a  good  memorizer. 

After  defining  social  psychology,  he  gives  ac  analysis  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject  with  special  emphasis  on  the  make-up  of 
the  social  personality;  on  the  importance  of  suggestion-imitation 
phenomena  as  an  experimental  method  of  trying  out  acts  and  in- 
ventions; on  the  relation  of  invention  and  leadership  and  the  im- 
portance of  stimulating  and  developing  these  phenomena  in  a  pro- 
gressive society  to  procure  the  greatest  self-expression  and  enrich- 
ment of  individual  personalities  combined  with  the  highest  interests 
of  the  group;  and  finally  on  the  nature  of  groups  in  their  constitu- 
tion, conflicts,  loyalties,  and  control.  The  discussion  of  the  social 
personality  is  carried  out  in  considerable  detail  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  presenting  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  ego  from  every  angle  of  social  adaptation. 

The  subject  is  treated  popularly  with  the  use  of  many  illustra- 
tions, but  in  a  style  that  is  almost  too  commonplace  and  unimagin- 
ative to  be  stimulating  if  judged  other  than  as  a  background  of 
facts  assembled  clearly  and  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
students  in  the  solution  of  the  problems.  S.  H.  Swift. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE.  TWO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  CLIN- 
ICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
By  Lillian   J.   Martin,   Warwick   &  York,   Inc.     89    pp.     Price, 
$1.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.45. 

MENTAL  DISORDERS,  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBED  AND  CLASSI- 
FIED 

By   Charles   B.   Thompson,   M.D.     Warwick   &  York,    Inc.     48 

pp.     Paper.     Price,  $0.75:  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $0.80. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Martin's  book  is  primarily  to  furnish  a 
description  of  the  scope  and  methods  of  her  work  as  psychologist 
in  a  clinic  founded  by  her  two  years  ago.  It  contains  a  frank 
discussion  of  her  aims,  therapy,  fees,  and  disposal  of  cases,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  classification  and  treatment  employed. 

In  prefacing  the  book,  the  author  states  that  her  desire  at  the 
opening  of  her  office  was  "to  ascertain  from  actual  experience 
whether  the  clinical  psychologist  has  a  place,  not  alone  as  simul- 
taneous accompanist  and  supplementer  of  the  general  medical  prac- 
titioner, but  as  an  independent  worker,  in  increasing  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  community."  The  medical  profession  is  more  and 
more  recognizing  the  value  of  the  psychological  approach,  but  until 
psychologists  receive  the  additional  training  of  psychiatrists,  with 
their  broad  experiences  in  handling  mental  problems  as  a  whole,  it 
would  still  seem  expedient  and  more  satisfactory  if  the  work  of 
mental  hygiene  clinics  in  the  community  were  carried  on  jointly, 
by  employing  the  knowledge  and  concerted  efforts  of  the  psychiatrist 
and  psychologist,  and  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  mental  hygiene  work  is  the  utilization  of  all  possible 
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BREAKWATERS 

From  the  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  Burdette  G.  Lewis' 
The  Offender   (Harper  &  Bros.) 

THE  aftermath  of  war  again  has  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  law-abiding  folk  the  eternal  question  of 
how  to  deal  wisely  with  the  undisciplined  in  our  com- 
munities. The  large  number  of  crimes  of  violence,  of  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  murders,  and  the  like,  has  served  once 
more  to  demonstrate  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  or- 
ganized society  is  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  .  .  . 

Thus  again  is  presented  the  problem  of  the  offender. 
How  shall  he  be  dealt  with?  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
end  in  view  is  the  common  weal,  that  men  shall  be  led  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  society  established  in  the 
interest  of  all,  for  the  security  of  all  in  the  equal  blessings 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  effort  must  be,  first,  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest 
of  men  that  it  is  unwise  and  unprofitable  not  to  obey  the 
law  and,  secondly,  so  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  of- 
fender that  he  may  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion  and  be 
fitted  to  return  to  his  normal   place  in  the  community. 

The  difficulty  arises  not  so  much  in  a  recognition  of  these 
principles,  as  in  their  application.  .  .  .  All  men  are  not 
of  equal  mental  capacity.  Many  of  them  are  lacking  the 
physical  or  the  intellectual  ability  to  comprehend  the  proper 
relation  of  their  acts  to  the  established  social  order.  Hence, 
the  proper  administration  of  justice  requires  investigation 
and  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  each  offender.  Mod- 
ern science  has  developed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
mental  condition  than  formerly  was  possessed.  The  psy- 
chiatrist is  become  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  modern 
judicial    procedure.     .     .     . 

How  long  will  society  continue  to  ignore  the  terrible 
wastage  of  neglected  childhood  ?  How  soon  will  it  recognize 
the  lavish  returns  surely  resulting  from  investment  in  the 
proper   physical   and   mental  care   of   its   children? 

GEORGE    W.    WlCICERSHAM. 


methods  of  approach  which  lead  to  constructive  help  in  assisting 
the  individual  successfully  to  integrate  and  adapt  himself  to  life 
in   the  community. 

The  contribution  by  Dr.  Thompson  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
syllabus  treating  briefly  the  subject  of  mental  disorders.  The  au- 
thor divides  the  entities  described  under  two  headings:  those 
"mental  disorders  in  which  there  is  a  definite  injury  to  brain  tissue," 
and  those  "which  seem  to  be  explicable  entirely  on  a  psychological 
basis."  The  classification  set  forth  is  in  part  an  original  one  and 
will,   no  doubt,  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  many  psychiatrists. 

The  treatise  is  a  short  one,  containing  brief  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  disease  entities  with  illustrative  cases,  some  discussion  and 
a  short  statement  as  to  the  means  of  prevention  of  mental  disease. 
While  the  work  may  well  be  conceived  as  a  worth  while  attempt 
to  furnish  a  means  of  dissemination  of  mental  hygiene  principles 
and  knowledge  of  mental  disorders,  it  is  felt  that  the  utilization 
of  this  text  without  further  study  of  subject  matter  as  presented 
in  books  containing  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  psychiatric  concep- 
tion would  be  of  little  avail  to  a  lay  student. 

Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  M.D. 

PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
By  Edward  J.  Kempf.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.     762  pp.     Illustrated. 
Price,  $9.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $10.00. 

This  is  a  work  to  be  reckoned  with,  deeply  reckoned  with  by  both 
theoretical  and  practical  students  of  behavior  and  personality  pro- 
blems. And  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  if  psychologists  are  going  to 
make  any  attempt  to  vitalize  their  science,  they  cannot  any  longer 
remain  mere  formalists;  they  must,  by  necessity,  catch  up  with  the 
strides  this  author  makes,  even  if  they  hesitate  or  positively  decline 
to  go  his  whole  distance  with  him. 

Kempf  brings  to  focus  the  psychological  implications  of  the  phys- 
iologists, notably  Sherrington,  who  insist  on  the  vast  number  of 
neural  impressions  coming  every  second  into  the  center  of  one's  be- 
ing, not  only  from  the  external  world  but  also  from  the  apparatus 
conveying  stimuli  from  the  bodily  organs  themselves,  and  the  phys- 
iological implications  of  those  psychologists  who  have  insisted  cor- 
rectly on  the  mental  importance  of  the  various  human  strivings  and 


energies,  as  expressed  or  repressed.  In  several  most  important  early 
chapters  Kempf  clearly  phrases  his  contribution  to  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  individual.  He  develops  his  monistic,  dyn- 
amic, biological  conception  of  personality.  He  frankly  maintains 
that  this  leaves  no  room  in  any  way  for  the  notion  that  the  mind  is 
one  thing  and  the  body  another.  For  him  the  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  cravings  that  have  their  origin  in  the  tensions  and  move- 
ments of  the  various  "autonomic  segments"  of  the  bodily  apparatus. 
The  content  of  consciousness  is  largely  made  up  of  just  this  inflow 
of  bodily  stimuli — of  course  a  vast  deal  of  it  being  below  the  thresh- 
old of  active  consciousness. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  wholly  inadequate  notice,  rather  than 
review,  fitted  to  a  lay  journal,  it  must  be  stated  that  Kempf  has 
psychotherapy  directly  in  mind  as  the  aim  of  treatment  of  mental 
diseases  and  conduct  disorders.  In  one  notable  paragraph  he  insists 
that  the  evolution  of  his  theory  points  out  the  way  to  knowledge  of 
how  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  evidently  including  the  content 
of  consciousness,  make  either  for  recovery  or  death  from  bodily 
disease,  even  infections,  or  how  special  nerve  tensions  may  even 
create  bodily  disease.  His  "autonomic  systems"  have  far-reaching 
consequences  for  both  body  and  mind. 

Chapter  headings,  Physiological  Foundations  of  Personality,  The 
Psychology  of  the  Family,  The  Universal  Struggle  for  Virility,  Good- 
ness and  Happiness,  coming  before  the  sections  on  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  mental  abnormalities,  indicate  something  of  the  author's 
outline  of  his  subject.  In  the  introduction  and  in  these  chapters  he 
lays  broad  philosophic  foundations  and  builds  upon  these  a  wealth 
of  case  histories  and  specific  interpretations  of  abnormalities  of  con- 
duct and  mental  life. 

It  is  not  reading  for  the  mentally  timid  or  the  morbid  or  the  mor- 
bidly curious  or  the  young.  Nor  are  the  illustrations  for  these.  It 
is  a  strong  work  for  strong  minds.  William  J.  Healy. 

THE  NOISE  OF  THE  WORLD 
By  Adriana  Spadoni.     Boni  &  Liveright.    256  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.10. 

Critics  of  Miss  Spadoni's  first  novel,  The  Swing  of  the  Pendul- 
um, complained  that  it  lacked  in  structural  unity  and  that  many 
of  the  characters  were  washed  in  too  lightly.  No  such  comment 
can  truthfully  be  made  of  this,  her  second  book.  Again  the  con- 
flict of  the  story  is  one  of  social  viewpoints,  the  milieu  that  of 
social  reform  movements.  The  home  life  of  the  old  subservient 
and  automatized  factory  clerk  is  set  forth  with  a  realism  which 
every  social  observer  will  recognize.  So  are  the  characters  of  mil- 
lionaire reformer,  of  the  men  and  women  around  the  radical  labor 
offices,  the  young  lawyer  who  is  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  revolu- 
tionary labor  movement  and,  seeing  life  in  the  large,  is  blinded  to 
the  preventable  suffering  in  his  immediate  environment,  and  the 
young  woman  who  seeks  for  beauty  and  peace  through  personal 
contacts  and  finds  them  in  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  world  in  which  the  noisy  agitation  of  her  inner  circle  of 
friends  is  but  as  a  low  whisper  in  a  roaring  storm.  An  excellent, 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  novel.  B.  L. 

soins  me'dicaux,  CHIRURGICAUX  ETPHARMACEUTIQUES 
GRATUITS 

By  Capt.  C.  Flutet.     Henri   Charles  Lavauzelle,  Paris.     59  pp. 
Price,  Frs.  1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .50. 

A  practical  guide  for  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  France  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  of 
March  31,  1919,  under  which  medical  and  surgical  attention  and 
hospital  treatment  were  authorized,  this  little  handbook  is  intended 
not  only  for  the  use  of  reformes  themselves  but  also  for  civil  phys- 
icians, municipalities  and  private  organizations.  It  gives  a  concise 
summary  of  the  law  and  its  applications.  As  a  summary  of  the 
French  provision  on  this  subject,  this  pamphlet  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  state  measures  for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  in 
America.  Raymond  Holden. 

BACTERIOLOGY  FOR  NURSES 

By  Harry  W.  Carey,  M.D.    Revised  Edition.     F.  A.  Davis  Co. 

149  pp.    Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  bacteriology,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  science,  that  since  its  first  publication  in  1915  this  hand- 
book has  had  to  be  brought  up-to-date  by  important  additions.  The 
simple  arrangement  and  easily  readable  text  of  the  original  edition 
have  been  retained. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SOLDIERS'  "ADJUSTED  COMPENSATION" 

To  the  Editor:  "Fool,"  said  Shakespeare,  "join  the  army,  lose  a 
leg  and  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  wooden  one."  Only  too 
truly  has  this  epitomized  Europe's  attitude  to  her  war-heroes.  For- 
tunately, the  United  States  has  usually  treated  its  returned  soldiers 
better.  The  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars  were  given  grants  of  land.  We  then  had 
vast  stretches  of  public  domain,  untouched  by  civilization's  hand. 
To  the  federal  government  it  was  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  of 
amply  rewarding  such  of  her  sons  as  had  fought  and  bled  for  her. 
Today,  however,  conditions  are  different.  Our  public  land  is  gone. 
If  the  American  soldiers  of  the  World  War  are  to  be  compensated 
as  were  our  veterans  of  previous  struggles,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  some  other  method.  Hence  the  demand  for  a  soldiers'  bonus  or 
"adjusted  compensation." 

In  an  article  entitled  Soldiers'  Bonuses:  State  and  Federal,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Survey  for  February  26,  William  H.  Glasson  dealt 
at  length  with  what  has  been  done  so  far  by  way  of  "adjusted  com- 
pensation" for  the  ex-service  men.  Concerning  the  federal  bonus 
given,  he  says:  "The  $60  grant  was  a  moderate  and  proper  aid  to 
the  discharged  soldiers  during  a  trying  period  of  transition."  Lim- 
itation of  space  prohibits  my  discussing  Mr.  Glasson's  article.  Suffice 
it  to  remark  that  at  the  time  granted  the  $60  was  "a  mere  tip," 
scarcely  enough  to  buy  a  good  civilian  suit. 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  agitation  for  an  addi- 
tional federal  bonus  amounting  to  about  $30  per  soldier  per  month 
of  service.  Thirty  dollars  per  month  added  to  the  basic  thirty 
received  while  in  service  would  still  make  a  wage  considerably 
under  that  paid  during  the  war  to  unskilled  labor  in  this  country. 
It  fails  to  consider  the  many  privations  suffered  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  during  the  struggle.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that,  apart  from  the 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  legal  and  social  compulsion,  few  of  the 
men  could  have  been  hired  to  endure  what  they  did  in  the  service 
for  $500  or  $1,000  a  month. 

The  opponents  of  "adjusted  compensation"  confine  their  opposition 
to  two  main  points:  first,  that  it  will  cheapen  patriotism,  and  second, 
that  at  present  our  country  is  too  poor  to  stand  the  additional  burden 
such  a  bonus  would  involve. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  "cheapening  of  patriotism."  None  of 
the  opposition  question  the  justice  of  the  ex-service  men's  position. 
They  aver  that  to  give  that  justice  will  cause  a  degeneration  of 
the  patriotic  impulse.  One  might  as  well  maintain  that  because  the 
French,  English,  Russian  and  German  soldiers  received  less  pay 
than  did  the  Canadian,  American  and  Australian  soldiers  the  latter 
were  less  patriotic.  It  would  be  equally  sound  to  argue  that  because 
the  American  workman  receives  better  wages  than  many  European 
laborers  the  latter  love  their  country  more  than  the  former.  The 
logical  end  of  such  an  argument  is  that  the  citizens  of  a  just  and 
humane  democracy  would  be  less  patriotic  than  those  suffering  under 
the  iron  heel  of  a  czaristic  autocracy.  Too  often,  those  responsible 
for  the  opposition  to  the  soldiers'  "adjusted  compensation"  are  afraid 
the  taxes  necessary  to  obtain  the  funds  for  a  bonus  would  justly  take 
some  of  their  war  profits. 

It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  millionaires  were  created  in 
this  country  during  the  World  War.  Said  Basil  M.  Manly,  speaking 
in  the  spring  of  1920:  "In  the  last  three  years  the  American  people 
have  paid  in  net  profits  every  dollar's  worth  of  stock  of  the  coal 
companies  and  all  corporations  in  the  essential  lines  of  industry  and 
trade."  During  the  war  the  big  sugar  companies  realized  over  50 
per  cent  profits,  while  the  steel  corporations  earned  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars  on  capital  stock  totaling  only  a  quarter  of  a  billion. 
In  1916-17  the  canned-salmon  industry  made  profits  ranging  from 
52  to  100  per  cent.  A  net  profit  of  more  than  100  per  cent  was 
earned  by  2,030  corporations  on  their  capital  stock  during  the  three 
years  of  the  war.  William  G.  McAdoo,  former  United  States  treas- 
urer, claimed  the  coal  owners  realized  profits  of  300  per  cent  and  in 
some  cases  1,000  per  cent  upon  their  investments.  The  average 
profits  during  the  three  years  of  war  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States  with  a  net  income  of  $1,000,000  or  more  approximated 
24  per  cent  on  their  capital. 

In  the  face  of  such  enormous  profits  the  subservient  defenders  of 
predatory  wealth  insist  the  country  can't  justly  compensate  its  ex- 
service  men;  or  they  try  to  shift  the  tax  burden  on  the  working 
classes.     Many    a    discharged    veteran    found    his    job    taken    by    a 
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1302  Pine  St.,   Philadelphia 


Directors,    Supervisors  and   Teachers 

of  Americanization,    Citizenship 
and  Immigrant  Education. 

New  York  University  Summer  School  offers  a  special 
Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  on  Immigrant  Problems 
and  Education.  Special  courses,  observation  work  and 
conferences,  July  5th  to  August  13th.  For  bulletin  ad- 
dress: Rufus  D.  Smith,  Director  of  Institute,  New 
York  University,  32  Waverly  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational  and  credit  value 
as  those  offered  in  other  quarters  of  the  year. 
The    colleges,    the    graduate    schools    and    the    professional 
schools   provide   courses    in   Arts,    Literature,   Science,    Com- 
merce and  Administration,  Education,  Law,  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine,  and   Social   Service  Administration. 
Ideal    place   for   recreation    as  well    as   study.     Golf,   tennis, 
rowing,   etc.     Two  great  parks   and   Lake   Michigan   within 
walking  distance. 
Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 

1st  Term — June  20 — July   27 
2nd  Term — July  28 — Sept.   2 

Write  for  complete  announcement 

Cfte  Omuet0itp  of  Chicago 


Box  509 — Faculty  Exchange 


Chicago,   Illinois 
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younger  mam  a*  a  wimm.  Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life  it  was 
not  waiting  for  him  as  promised.  Meanwhile,  he  goes  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  answer  the  call  of  crime.  The  country 
he  risked  his  all  to  save  no  longer  needs  him. 

The  billion  or  two  needed  for  "adjusted  compensation"  could 
easily  be  raised  by  a  proper  method  of  taxation.  It  should  not  be 
obtained  by  a  sales  tax,  which  would  fall  upon  the  consumer. 
Direct,  non-shiftable  taxes,  levied  on  the  classes  who  profited  most 
by  the  war,  should  produce  the  funds.  When  those  profiting  by  war 
are  forced  to  pay  for  it,  war  will  shortly  cease.  Steeply  graded 
excess  profits,  income,  inheritance,  land  value,  building  site,  and  cor- 
poration taxes  are  the  sources  from  which  the  necessary  revenue 
9hould  be  secured.  When  a  country  so  enormously  wealthy  as  ours 
pleads  inability  to  justly  compensate  its  defenders,  something  is  rad- 
ically wrong.  Any  nation  able  but  unwilling  to  properly  care  for 
the  men  who  fought  its  battles  it  unworthy  of  the  love  of  free  men. 

Ann  Arior,  Mick.  Edward  G.  Punke. 

"WHEN  Y'S  MEN  DISAGREE" 

To  The  Editor:  I  have  read  with  care  and  interest  the  article 
When  Y's  Men  Disagree  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Survey.  [See  the 
Survet  .for  March  12,  p.  861.]  One  of  the  objections  most  often 
raised  against  the  financial  federations  of  charities,  etc.,  in  our 
cities  by  the  working  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  is  that  they  do  not  allow  the  contributor  to  secure  the 
moral  or  religious  reaction  which  comes  from  designating  his  gift 
to  an  individual  organization  with  whose  work  he  may  become 
familiar.  '  " 

It  is  well  known  that  in  almost  all  financial  federations  and 
community  chests  the  donor  is  given  full  opportunity  to  designate 
his  gift  to  any  organization,  or  to  exclude  organizations  which  he 
does  not  approve  of  or  wish  to  support.  This  is  certainly  true  in 
Buffalo.  In  some  cities,'  federations  are  even  taking  steps  to  en- 
courage such  designation,  as  I  am  informed,  though  this  has  not 
been  especially  encouraged  in  the  past.  Probably  this  erroneous 
idea   about  financial   federations  has   much   to   do   with    leading  the 


minds  of  some  active  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  t«  view  the« 
with  disfavor. 

I  personally  am  not  a  complete  believer  in  the  community  chest 
idea  as  developed  during  the  war  and  now  continued  in  quite  ,a 
few  cities;  that  is,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  sound  or  wise  in  its 
extreme  form.  In  this  form  it  surely  involves  dangers  and  com- 
plications; and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  all  inclusive  com- 
munity chests  in  cities  like  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Rochester  may 
not  be  permanent.  There  are  serious  difficulties  about  continuing 
them. 

But  I  do  believe  strongly  in  a  financial  federation  such  as  we 
are  trying  to  create  in  Buffalo,  and  such  as  has  grown  up  in  Cin- 
cinnati, as  I  understand — a  voluntary  association  of  cooperating  so- 
cieties and  charitable  agencies,  democratic  in  its  origin  and  con- 
trol, and  aiming  at  economy  in  publicity  and  in  the  raising  of 
funds,  and  at  standardizing  and  improving  administration  and 
management;  seeking  to  build  up  and  strengthen  weak  societies 
and  increase  their  efficiency  where  they  are  really  needed,  but  te 
discourage  and  even  to  suppress  inefficiency,  wastefulness,  overlap- 
ping and   undesirable   duplication  of  work. 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  effort  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  began  in  Buffalo  in  1877,  to  organize  and  combine  the  so- 
cial work  of  the  community  into  one  united  and  strong  force  for 
the  social  welfare,  resting  on  a  safe  and  sound  foundation  af 
financial  stability. 

For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  our  federation  ought  now  t« 
take  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  even  if  the  asso- 
ciation should  ask  for  admission,  which  it  has  not  done.  I  think 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ought  to  form  a  federation  for  financial  pur- 
poses with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  for  the  good 
of  both,  and  thus  avoid  two  financial  campaigns  for  these  closely 
allied  bodies.  And  I  think  also  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  com- 
bine all  its  own  campaigns  into  one,  and  not  raise  money  for  its 
local  uses  and  for  its  national  and  international  needs  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  An»let  Wilcox. 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 


CALENDAR  OF 
CONFERENCES 


Boys'  Club  Federation,  International.  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  T.  May  23-26.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  119 
West  40  St.,  New  York  city. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  City  Con- 
ference. May  18-19,  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn, 
Manhattan  and  Richmond.  Julius  Brown,  487 
Fourth  aire.,   New  York  city. 

Commerce,  United  States  Junior  Chamber.  Dal- 
las, Tex.  June  16-18.  Wm.  R.  Simmons,  513 
Tribune  Bdj-,   Terre  Haute,    Ind. 


Educational  Conference  oe  Academies  and  High 
Schools.  University  of  Chicago.  May  S  and  6. 
University  of   Chicago. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National.  San 
Francisco.  June  7-9.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth, 
87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Girls'  Clubs.  National  Association  of.  Derby- 
shire, England.  June  11-15.  Catherine  Towers, 
16  Gordon  sq.,  London. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  American 
Association.  June  6.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patter- 
son, P.  O.  Box  4061,  W.  Philadelphia  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

Industrial  Relations  Association  oe  America. 
St.  Louis,  May  3-5.  C.  H.  ,  Weiser,  314  N. 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Kindergarten     Union,     International.       Detroit, 


American.      Boston,     June 
Craig,   535   North   Dearborm 


May  2-6.      May   Murray,    Springfield,   Mass. 
Mayors     and     Other     City     Officials.     F.lmira, 

June     7-9.     William    P.     Capee,     2*     Waahingter 

ave.,    Albany,    N.    Y. 
Medical    Association, 

6-10.     Alexander  R. 

st.,  Chicago. 
Political   and    Social    Science,    American    Aca»- 

Emy    o».      Philedelphia.    May    7-8.      Carl    Kelsey, 

Logan    Hall,    University    of    Peanoylvania,    Phil- 
adelphia. 
Social  Work,  National  Conference.    Milwaukee, 

June     32-39.     W.     H.     Parker,     316     Plymouth 

Court,   Chicago. 
Tuberculosis  Association.   National.     Hew  York 

city,   June    13-17.     Philip   P.   Jacobs,   181    Fourth 

ave..   New   York  city. 


TWO      EXTRAORDINARY     LECTURES     ON      SEX     HYGIENE 


by 


DO      \T17-  I  I     f     I    A   1V/I         I  1?  /"a  R  I  M  Q  a""""  1\I        E'lttor    of    "The    Critic    and    Guide."     Honorary    Member    of    The    British     Soeiety    for     tin 

JtV.     W   IL1L1I  .£-*.  1V£       «J>.        iV  V-»  D11U  V^  1^1,      Study    of    Sex    Psychology.     Member    of    the    International    Association    for    Sexual    Rcsearah. 


AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    SEXOLOGIST 

THURSDAY,   APRIL  21,   AT  8:30  P.  M. 
"THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  MAN"  For  Men  Only 

The  Venereal  Diseases:  Gonorrhea,  Syphilis,  Chancroids.  Their  successful  Prevention. 
Points  in  their  treatment  of  importance  to  laymen.  Sex  Power  and  Athletics.  Dura- 
tion   of    tho    Sex    lastinct    in    men.     Questions   and    Answers. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 
"WOMAN:  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life."  For  Women  Only 

The  Menopause  and  its  disorders.  Some  False,  Ideas  and  Supersti- 
tions regarding  Woman's  Sex  Life.  Abortion  in  its  medical  and  moral 
aspects.     Questions    and    Answers. 

RUMFORD    HALL,    50    East  41st  Street,    near    Madison    Avenue 

Admission    SI. 00    plus    10    per    cent. 

Management      FINE      ARTS      GUILD,      Inc. 

489    Fifth    Avenue.  Telephone    Vanderbllt    8261 


c 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a   line  per   month,   four   weekly  Utsf 
tiens,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     mor.tk 

&be  Arbitrator  eftere  "The  Jolly  New  World" 
for  25  cents — a  primer  of  liberalism.  $1  a 
year.  Sample  free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  St. 
Sta.,  N.  Y.   C. 

Setter  Simea  reports  the  most  important  activr- 
ties  of  tin  MS*  charitable  and  pufclic  welfare 
agenoies  ia  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— -$2.0fi.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

Jfarettart-ffiorw  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  ia  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Woman*  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Hospital  (Social  derutrr;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published    under    tat    auspicea    at     the     riosptt*.. 


Social    Service    Association    af    New    Yark    Citj, 
Inc.,   19  East  73d  Street,  New  York. 

fHcnfal  Hyairnc-  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  far  Mentai 
Hygiene,    SO    Union    Square,    New    York. 

Public  Hraltli  Nurse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publiaav 
ed  by  the  National  Organization  for  Pubtir 
Health    Nursing,    156   Fifth    Ave.,    New    York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions:    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  Trend  of  Jewish  Population  in  Boston:  A 
study  to  determine  the  location  af  a  Jewish 
Communal  Building,  by  Ben  Rosen,  Vol.  1,  No. 
1,  Monographs  of  Federated  Jewish  Charities  af 
Boston,   25   Tremont   St.     Price   75   cents. 

Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Inquiry.    Social  Insurance  Department.    From 


the  National   Civic   Federation,    Floor  33,   Metro- 
politan Tower,  New  York  city.     $3.50. 

The  Second  Generation  op  Immigrants  in  the 
Assimilative  Process  (Reprint  from  The 
Annals  of  The  A.  A.  of  P.  St  S.  S.  January 
1921)   ay  T.   Sleszynski,  510  State   St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Layout  and  Equipment  op  Playgrounds.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price, 
25    cents. 

Pioneering  for  Plat.  Community  Service,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Suggestions 
for  conducting  campaigns  for  community  recre- 
ation).    Price,   30  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  lib, 
Station   F,   New   York   City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union     Assn.,     5    Park    Square,     Boston. 

Colored  Women  as  Industrial  Workers  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. From  the  Consumers'  League  af 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  814  Otis  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  %  cents  per  word 
•r  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,  $1.50. 

Discounts  00  4  or  more  consecutive 
insertions. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  a  custodial  home 
for  delinquent  girls  committed  through  the 
Children's  Court.  Must  hare  institutional 
•xperience.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Hotel  Chatham,  48 
Street  and  Vanderbilt  Are.,  New  York  city. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
aurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  utoi. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  York,  Pa., 
desires  family  case  worker  with  C.O.S.  ex- 
perience. Interesting  Community,  expert 
■upervision,  opportunity  for  initiative. 
Salary  $100.     3813  Survey. 

WANTED:  District  workers  for  a  fam- 
ily case  working  agency  in  a  large  eastern 
•ity.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Good  salary. 
3818  Survey. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  assistant  to 
Director  of  Home  for  Girls  to  supervise  re- 
•reation  and  to  assist  generally,  season  be- 
ginning May  1st.  Apply,  Director,  36  West 
•8th   Street,   New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Resident  Girls'  Club  Direc- 
tor for  Neighborhood  House  of  Jewish  Sis- 
terhood of  Newark,  N.  J.  21  Seventeenth 
Avenue. 


WANTED:  By  State  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation in  Mississippi  Valley  a  live  field 
worker  who  knows  public  health.  Work 
requires  organizing,  speaking,  discussion  of 
programs,  etc.  Salary,  $2,400  a  year  and 
expense*  and  good  prospects.  Write  full 
details-.    3830  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendents  for  two  sum- 
mer branches,  preferably  trained  nurses  ex- 
perienced in  administrative  work  with  chil- 
dren. May  develop  into  permanent  posi- 
tions. Apply  in  writing,  giving  full  infor- 
mation. Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 
72  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  NewYork. 


STATISTICIAN  acquainted  with  social 
work,  wanted  by  a  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities.  Good  opportunity,  satisfactory 
salary.    Address  Statistician,  3801  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  with  successful  executive  experience 
in  social  work,  social  research  and  business 
administration,  desires  change.  3809  Survey. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  Protestant,  open  for 
positions  as  superintendent  and  matron  or 
instructors,  child-caring  institution.  Ex- 
perienced;  enthusiastic.     3814  Survey. 

CULTURED  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
resident  middle  west,  desires  summer  posi- 
tion as  Camp  Councilor,  or  companion  or 
chaperone  at  summer  home  or  resort.  Likes 
young  people.  Minimum  compensation.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.     3815  Survey. 

YOUNG  Married  Man  desires  appoint- 
ment in  administrative  position  of  modern 
Protestant  boys'  reform  school  or  orphan- 
age. Business  experience-  and  training  in 
modern  methods  and  supervision.  3816 
Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  is  in  the  field  to  make  a  change  to 
another  institution.  College  graduate  and 
many   years'    experience.     3817    Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  male,  thirty-eight,  ex- 
perienced in  church  work,  high  school  teach- 
ing, athletics,  Boys'  Clubs,  several  months 
experience  with  State  Children's  Welfare 
Organization,  also  several  months  in  organ- 
izing and  supervising  Rural  Community 
Clubs.  Executive,  345  Oakwood  Place, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


MAN  with  successful  executive  experience 
in  community  center,  relief  work,  and  ad- 
ministration of  large  organizations,  avail- 
able for  immediate  change.     3819  Survey. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EXECUTIVE  avail- 
able May  15.  Experience  as  municipal,  state 
and  federal  official  and  with  national  private 
agency.  Progressive,  efficient,  social  minded, 
a  result  getter.     3821  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case  work,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  3822 
Survey. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  married,  expert 
care  and  operation,  seven  years'  experience, 
institutional  and  private  references,  city  or 
country.     3823  Survey. 

AMERICAN  college  man,  38,  experienced 
in  "Y,"  educational  and  factory  employment 
work,  desires  position  where  interest  in  fel- 
low man  may  be  applied  in  improving  hu- 
man efficiency  and   character.     3824  Survey. 


APARTMENT   WANTED 

WANTED,  in  New  York  City,  by  two 
women  (social  workers)  small  furnished 
apartment,  from  May  first  to  October.  Ad- 
dress: Armitage  House,  451  East  iai  St., 
New  York  City. 

MAS    SCHUITTIBI.ING,    PRINTEX,    NIW    VOIX 


BOYS'  CAMP 


Give  your  Boy  a  chance 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision    Given    Every    Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School  Wilmington,  Del. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 

FOR    SALE 

An    Attractive    Summer    Residence 

IN  BECKET 

In 

The  Berkshire  Hills 

with  garage  for  two  cars,  vegetable  garden, 
apple  orchard,  flower  garden,  unexcelled  ar- 
tesian well  water.  House,  Swiss  chalet  archi- 
tecture, 11  rooms,  3  baf  brooms,  screened 
dining-porch  and  sleeping-porches.  Only  a 
few  minutes  from  village  stores  and  railway 
station.  State  road  all  the  way  from  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox  ,and  Springfield.  Altitude  1,400 
feet.  Beautiful  view  of  surrounding  hills. 
For  information  address  E.  O.  SUTTON, 
12    Ingraham    Terrace,    Springfield,    Mass. 


Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

To  Rant:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  v«ry  mod- 
ern, batka.  toiieta,  etc.  Season  $3»»  to  $1,000. 
H.   W.   Otis. 


Dorset.  Vt.      For  Sale.      "Cloverlea." 

7  rooms,  fireplace,  bath,  sleeping-porch,  town 
water,  garden,  1  acre.  Also  smaller  bungalow, 
2  bedrooms.  Picturesque  Tillage,  pleasant  eolony, 
golf,  library,  church.  E.  Camakt,  care  Frank 
Suter,  Rosslyn,   Va. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Maple  Syrup   and   Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland   Farm,   Alstead,   New   Hampshire 


An  intensive  two  weeks'  course  in 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT   NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  April  25-May  7,  1921.  Open 
to  social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children,  Director 
William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee 
$50.00,  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships.  Ad- 
dress Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary  Nutri- 
tion Clinics  for  Delicate  Children,  44 
Dwight  Street,  Boston. 
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DO  THE  TEACHINGS  OF[ 

Anierica's    foremost    thinkers    will   discuss    this    them 

THE    YEAR   1921    is    to   be  The    Christian    Century's    greatest   year.       More    than    two 
score  of  the   nation's   foremost   religious  and   ethical  thinkers  will    conduct  a  thorough- 
going and  unhampered  discussion  of  the   place    Jesus  Christ  holds  in   the  life  of  our 
times.     Here  is  an  example: 

The  Mind  of  Jesus  and  the 
Competitive  System 


will  be  discussed  by 

Robert  Hunter,  Spokesman  for  submerged 
humanity,  author  of  "Poverty,"  "Why  We 
Fail  as  Christians." 

Roger  Babson,  America's  influential  adviser 
of  business  men,  author  of  "Religion  and 
Business." 


Harry  F.  Ward,  Constructive  radical,  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Ethics,  author  of  "A 
Better  Industrial  Order." 

Scott  Nearing,  Socialist  authority,  a  fearless 
agitator  who  believes  in  religion  and  the 
ethics  of  Jesus. 


This  single  group  alone  makes  The  Christian  Century  indispensable  to  any  man  or  woman  who  feels  how 
urgent  and  how  basic  the  industrial  question  is  in  religious  and  social  progress.  But  these  writers  will  rep- 
resent only  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  great  theme.  The  list  of  participants  is  a  growing  one.  Each 
week  adds  a  new  stellar  name  to  the  brilliant  galaxy.     At  this  moment  the  writers  and  their  themes  are: 


William  Adams  Brown 

Theologian  and  Missionary  Statesman. 
"Can  Society  be  Made  Christian?" 

Peter  Ainslie 

Church  Statesman  and  Mystic. 
"Would  Christ  Approve  the   War?" 

Jane  Addams 

America's  Foremost  Woman. 
"Christ  and  War." 

Joseph  Ernest  McAfee 

Prophet  of  Religious  Democracy. 

"Are  Christian  Missions   Christian?" 

Martha  Foote  Crow 

Interpreter  of  Religion  and  Literature. 
"Christ  in  Present  Day  Poetry." 

Charles  E.  Jefferson 

Preacher  and  Author. 

"Are  the  Churches  Christian?" 

Herbert  Croly 

Editor  The  New  Republic 

"The  Problem  of  Religious  Education." 

H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan 

Scholar  and  Pastor. 
Subject  Not  Yet  Announced. 

John  Kelman 

Scotch  Preacher  Adopted  by  America. 
Subject  Not  Yet  Announced. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Preacher  and  Philosopher. 

"Affinities  Between  Modern  Philosophy 
and  Jesus'  Mind." 

Finis  S.  Idleman 

Preacher  of  Grace  and  Power. 
Subject  to  be  Announced. 


Vida  D.  Scudder 

Churchwoman  and  Socialist  Leader. 
"Can    Public    Opinion     be     Christian- 
ized?" 

John  Spargo 

Socialist-Philosopher  and  Publicist. 
"Religion  and  Social  Progress." 

Robert  E.  Park 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

"The  Black  Man,  the  White  Man  and 
Christ." 

William  E.  Barton 

A  Counsellor  of  Souls. 

"Would     Christ     Find     Affinity     With 
Modern  Spiritualism  ?" 

Walter  Williams 

President  Press   Congress  of  the  World. 
"Christ  and  Modern  Journalism." 

Albert  Parker  Fitch 

A  Vital  Theologian. 
"Do    the    Churches    Really    Believe    in 
Jesus?" 

Joseph  Fort  Newton 

Preacher  of  International  Sympathies. 
"Is  Our  Literature  Christless?" 

Edgar  DeWitt  Jones 

Preacher  and  Shepherd   of  Men. 
"Dare   We  Be  Christians?" 

Robert  E.  Speer 

M«st    Potent    Spiritual    Influence    in    the 
American  Church. 

"Christ  and  Our  Social  Customs." 

Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Brilliant  Preacher  and  Teacher. 

"Is  Science  Foe  or  Friend  of  Christ?" 


Richard  L.  Swain 

A  Writer  Who  Thinks  of  God  in  Terms 
of  Life. 

"Can  Christ  Rule  Modern  Business?" 

Charles  Henry  Dickinson 

Authority  on  Religious  Education. 

"Do  We  Really  Know  What  Were  the 
Ideals  of  Jesus?" 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 

Novelist  and   Short  Story  Writer. 
"Is  the  Church  Christian?" 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas 

Equally      Brilliant      as      Preacher      and 
Writer. 

"Christ  as  a  Practical  Psychologist." 

Rufus  M.  Jones 

Modern  Exponent  of  Quaker  Ideals. 
"War  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus." 

Francis  J.  McConnell 

A  Bishop  Who  Is  Also  a  Prophet. 
"Are  Christian  Missions  Christian?" 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Poet,  Critic,  Prophet. 

"Christians  or  Pharisees?" 

Burns  Jenkins 

Preacher  and  Newspaper  Editor. 
Subject  to  be  Announced. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 

Sociologist 
"Is  Our  Civilization  Christian?" 

Shailer  Mathews 

Publicist,  Teacher,  Theologian. 

"Is  Christian   Theology  Christian?" 

John  M.  Coulter 

World-Famous  Botanist. 

"Is  Evolution  Anti-Christian?" 


THIS  GREAT  SERIES  IS  JUST  BEGINNING  PUBLICATION 


(Adv.) 


THE   SURVEY  FOR   APRIL   16,   1921 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  American  religious 
journalism  has  there  been  so  eager  and 
widespread  a  response  to  a  program  of 
complete  freedom  in  the  discussion  of 
Christian  themes  as  that  which  The  Christian  Century- 
is  receiving.  Its  circulation  has  burst  all  denomina- 
tional bonds.  Thoughtful  church- 
men, both  lay  and  clerical,  in  all 
communions  are  enthusiastic 
subscribers.  They  rejoice  in  a 
journal  of  religion  which,  with- 
out displacing  denominational 
organs,  undertakes  squarely  to 
face  the  problems  of  this  new 
age  without  regard  to  denomina- 
tional interests.  The  discovery — 
and  it  has  been  a  discovery — 
that  a  periodical  can  be  religion 
and  at  the  same  time  free,  posi- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  liberal 
in  its  hospitality  to  all  enlight- 
ened points  of  view,  has  seemed  to  thousands  of  un- 
satisfied hearts  like  coming  upon  a  refreshing  spring 
of  living   water  in   a   desert  place.      The  Christian 
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Charles    Clayton    Morrison    and 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editors 

FOUR    DOLLARS     A    YEAR 


Century  has  extended  its  influence  into  all  the  com- 
munions of  the  American  church.  It  is  equally  at 
home  among  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Disciples,  Baptists,  Episcopalians  and 
other  Christian  groups.  Its  subscription  list  is  an 
album  of  the  signatures  of  the  church  leaders  of  the 
nation.  Besides,  it  is  gripping 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  and 
women  who  have  no  church  con- 
nection. They  are  astonished 
that  from  within  the  church 
which  they  supposed  had  be- 
come moribund  and  incurably 
denominationalized  in  its  vision 
there  should  emerge  a  journal 
loyal  to  the  church,  devout  and 
evangelical,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  free  as  a  university 
class  room.  And  they  stand 
amazed  to  find  themselves 
actually  enjoying  a  religious 
paper!  Churchmen  and  earnest-minded  non-church- 
men are  saying  that  The  Christian  Century  points 
toward  a  new  day  for  Christian  faith  and  practice. 


Another  Great  Feature  This  Year 

JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 

Master  Preacher,   known  throughout  Christendom  for  his  ministry  at  City  Temple,  London,  will  pre- 
sent, in  The  Christian  Century,  during   1921,  a  series  of  interpretations  of 

"Some  Living  Masters  of  the  Pulpit" 


FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS 

Poet,  Artist,  Educator,  Practical  Mystic, 
who  built  his  life  into  a  mighty  city. 

GEORGE  A.  GORDON 

Philosopher-theologian,  whose  sermons  are 
lyrics  and  whose  theology  is  an  epic. 

DEAN  INGE,  of  St.  Paul'. 

A  Christian  Cassandra;  the  one  voice  to 
which  all  England  listens. 

W.  E.  ORCHARD 

The  Bernard  Shaw  of  Nonconformity; 
leader  of  the  New  Catholicism;  a  God-illu- 
mined   preacher. 

MAUDE  A.  ROYDEN 

The  Jane  Addams  of  England  ;_the  greatest 
woman  preacher  of  her  generation,  uniting 
the  faith  of  a  saint  with  a  flaming  social 
passion. 


CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 

A  quiet  thinker,  a  wise  leader,  a  great 
preacher  who   grew   up   on   Broadway. 

E.  L.  POWELL 

An  historic  ministry  at  the  gateway  of  the 
South.     Today,  as   in   the  days   of   Elijah, 
fire  is  the  sign  of  God. 
R.  J.  CAMPBELL 

From  the  City  Temple  to  Westminster;  a 
pilgrim  soul   in  a  troubled  age. 

JOHN  A.  HUTTON 

A  man  of  letters  in  the  pulpit;  a  preacher, 
who  searches  like  a  surgeon  and  heals  like 
a  physician. 

T.  R.  GLOVER 

A  layman  who  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  an 
orator  with  an  atrocious  elocution;  a 
scholar  who  knows  more  than  any  man  has 
a  right  to  know. 


S.  PARKES  CADMAN 

A  Rooseveltian  personality  in  the  pulpit — 
man  of  amazing  industry,  fabulous  vocab- 
ulary,  and  infinite  brotherliness. 

BISHOP  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 

A  Prophet-Bishop;  preacher  of  a  vital 
Christianity  which  is  also  a  civilization. 

GEORGE  W.  TRUETT 

A  winsome  preacher  of  the  winsomeness  of 
Christ;  a  shining  figure  in  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

SAMUEL  McCHORD   CROTHERS 

A     compound     of     Charles     Lamb,     Oliver 
Wendell    Holmes,     Isaiah,    and    much    else 
besides. 
BISHOP  WILLIAM  A.  QUAYLE 

Humor,  pathos,  literature,  life  made  in- 
candescent by  a  spiritual  genius  who  is  also 
unveneered   human  being. 


Other    names   such   as   Harry  Emerson   Fosdick,   Burris  Jenkins,  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  Frederick  F.  Shannon, 

Lynn  Harold  Hough,  Studdert  Kennedy  and  still  others  of  the  younger  set  accused  of  being  great  preachers — 

arj.  each  found  guilty.' — will  be  included  in  the  series. 


Fill  out  one  of  these  coupons  and  mail  today.      Addresses  outside  U.   S.  must  provide  for  extra  postage. 
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I  JESUS  FIT  OUR  TIMES  ? 

\n    The    Christian    Century    during    the   year    1921 


THE  CHRISTIAN   CENTURY 

508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Please  enter  my  name  (a  new  subscriber)  for  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Christian 
Century  at  your  regular  rate  of  $4.00  (ministers  $3.00).  I  will  remit  upon  receipt  of  bill 
and  you  will  please  send  me  without  extra  charge  a  copy  of  □  "The  Daily  Altar,"  by 
Willett  and  Morrison  (in  cloth),  or  □  "Wanted — A  Congregation,"  by  Douglas,  or  □  "Wh=* 
and  Where  Is  God?"  by  Swain. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   CENTURY 
508  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
weeks'  acquaintance  subscription  to  The 
Christian   Century. 


Na 


Survey 


Address     

(Use  title     Rev."  if  a  minister) 


Survey 


Prague  and 

The  Y.  FT.  C.  A. 


I_«Pfcr 

IKE  AN  EAGER  LAD  just  from  college, 
Czechoslovakia  came  out  of  the  war 
into  the  company  of  nations  deter- 
mined to  match  its  ancient  culture 

with  a  constitution  and  a  legislative  program 

of  the  most  modern  sort. 

Prague,  its  ancient  capital,  turned  to  the 
American  social  survey  as  the  first  step  in 
developing  its  latent  resources  into  a  cour- 
ageous program  of  human  betterment.  In- 
vited by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
by  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association  made  that  survey. 

The  story  of  their  adventure  in  social  ex- 
ploration and  foundation-building  will  be 
told  in,a  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY,  to  be 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Y.  Wv 
C.  A. 

Ruth  Crawford,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Prague  survey  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
tells  the  story  of  it  and  of  the  permanent  so- 
cial services  that  grew  out  of  it.  Hers  is  a 
fascinating  tale  of  social  pioneering,  and  one 
of  surpassing  interest  to  students  of  social 
survey  methods.  She  describes  the  resource- 
ful ways  in  which  the  making  of  a  city-wide 
survey  had  to  be  adapted  to  novel  circum- 
stances, including  the  difficulty  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language  and  the  utter  absence  of  or- 
dinary material,  extending  even  to  the  lack 
of  a  city  directory. 

In  a  summary  of  the  main  findings  of  the 
Prague  survey  reports,  BRUNO  LaSKER,  of 
The  Survey  staff,  gives  not  only  the  main 
conclusions,  but  brings  out  some  of  the  chief 
contributions  of  the  Czechs  to ,  the  world's 
store  of  ideas  and  practiee|rt  social  uplift. 

Prof.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller,  of 
Oberlin  College,  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
President  Masaryk,  writes  on  the  relations 
of  the  different  national  groups  within  the 


state  to  each  other  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
Republic  to  its  neighbors.  Sarka  Hrbkova, 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  discusses  the  inter-relation  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent,  and 
traces  the  contributions  of  the  latter  to  the 
common  wealth  and  common  culture  of  the 
American  people. 

TAR.  Alice  Masaryk,  whose  leadership  in 
■IS  social,  sanitary  and  educational  work  in 
her  own  country  bears  the  distinct  impress  of 
the  years  during  which  she  was  a  resident  of  a 
social  settlement  in  Chicago,  writes  the  intro- 
duction. Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek,  Czecho- 
slovak-minister to  the  United  States,  contrib- 
utes a  clear-cut  description  of  the  new  social 
organization  and  legislation. 

This  special  Prague  issue  will  be  a  most 
interesting  and  colorful  example  of  the 
work'j&rrhfc-  Survey's  Foreign  Service  De- 
partment, which  enables  the  American  read- 
er to  keep  himself  informed  of  those  develop- 
ments abroad  which  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
affect  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  better- 
ment at  home,  and  the  supporter  of  Ameri- 
can social  enterprise  overseas  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  emissaries  and  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  their  work. 


Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  a  copy,  or  free  as  the  first  num- 
ber in  a  subscription.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
Americanization,  immigration  or  of  the  relations  of  foreign- 
born  and  native-born  you  will  want  The  Survey  regularly, 
for  The  Survey  follows-up. 


THE   SURVEY, 

112   East   19   Street.    New   York. 

□  I   enclose   $5   for   a   year's   subscription   beginning  with   the 
special  Prague  issue. 

OR 

□  I  enclose  $2.50  for  a  six  months'  trial  trip  including  Prague. 

Name 

Street,  No 

City,    State 
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APRIL  23,  1921 

PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       ...        101 

The  Work  Day  in  Steel— An  International  City  Club— Toll  for  the 
County  Jail— The  Child  in  Delaware— Labor  Agreements  Abrogated 
-The  Miners  Go  It  Alone— The  Bank  of  North  Dakota— What 
Happened  at  Albany 

The  President's  Message     .       .       .       Edward  T.  Devine  105 

A  Labor  Party  in  Italy  ?      .       .       .     Giuseppe  Prezzolini  105 

Detroit  Out  of  Work Fred  R.  Johnson  106 

America  and  China Joseph  K.  Hart  107 

Opinion  in  China   ....  John  Stewart  Burgess  108 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

The  Denver  Salary  Schedule  .         .         .       Cora  B.  Morrison  111 

A  Village  School David  H  Pierce  112 

The  Corner-Stone  of  Freedom J.  K.  H.  113 

Rural  Teaching  a  Profession  .         .         Augustus  O.  Thomas  114 

CHILD  WELFARE 

A  Study  of  Illegitimacy  .         .         .  Katharine  P.  Hewins  115 

Solving  Behavior  Problems  ....     Frederic  H.  Knight  116 

Recreation  in  Tennessee  .         .         .  Helen  Dwight  Fisher  117 

INDUSTRY 

Forty-Eighv  Hours  or  Less  ....  William  L.  Chenery  118 
Negro  Women  in  Industry  ....  Alice  C.  Cheyney  119 
Labor  and  the  Indemnity— Currents  in  Industry 

CONFERENCES  BOOK  REVIEWS  COMMUNICATIONS 


\ 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts..  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Bmerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  ef  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation  and  rehabilitation  of  cripples;  unemployment,  old  age 
and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven; 
efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes  quarterly,  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more. Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration; 
maternal  nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;   and  for  training  of  men  in   the  profession  of 
community  leadership.    Address   our  nearest  office — 
Tribune  Building,   New  York. 
12$  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
71*  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION — Kenyan  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.,  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec,  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensbere,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,   $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  ef  Peace, 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime.  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November,  1921.  Mem- 
bership, Including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  sec'y..  135  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  86  W.  45th  SL,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
Bt.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D..  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrimgton,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
Ism;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  D.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children.;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  In  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— IMadison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  In  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
comimunity  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,   sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec 
■ec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  Inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted   by    30   Protestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    P 
Mecfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York 
Commision    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    1* 
Tippy,    exec,    sec'y.;    Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y.- 
Agnes   H.   Campbell,   research   ass't.;   Inez   M.   Cavert,   librarian 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-vL  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  Illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONALS 
Headquarters  146  Henry  St..  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn. 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Interna- 
tional system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanizatio* 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Fanes,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  social  agencies  in  plans  to  put  the 
disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W  Laidler 
secretary  70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly.  "The  Socialiat 
Review."     Special   rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
OFLED  -^E^«tEr'Moo^fleld  ^orey.  Pres.;  James  Welden  Johnson. 
seCy.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  99.000  with  350 
branches.     Membership,   $1   upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas  ■  Vinril  V 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment-  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;   foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
Washington,   D.   C.       • 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department  of  Education— Acting  Director,  Right  Rev.  Mer  Edw 
A.   Pace. 

Bureau   of  Education— A.   C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — 

Department  of  Social  Action— Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  MoGrath- 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean- 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training   School   for  Women,   Washington,   D.   C. — Dean. 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Bureau    of   Immigration — National    Director,    Bruce    M.    Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  '"Mm 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  condition* 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibit*, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y.;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses 
and  re-education,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  sur- 
veys, state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,   $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  21- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children— J.    Prentice   Murphy,    Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — 'Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia, 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,   Raleigh. 

The   Family — Frances   Taussig,    New   York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinrldfre, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard   S.  Braucher,   New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.   Thomas  W.   Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization   of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,   Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America— Graca  Ahhet. 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y.;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New   York   State   Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
aec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
■tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  t<tr  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and   more   democratic  organization   of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y., 
ISO  E.  69th  St.,  New  York.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  eelf-governlng  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  11.60  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review"  containing  articles  and  reports 
on  politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state 
governments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds, 
■ec'y.;  261   (A)   Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Fhilllps  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec  sec'y.;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis"   and   "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y.; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication. 
The  Union  Signal,  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.:  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,   "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.:  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— 'For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies. Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  i  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  trees.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.: 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,   William  L.   Chenery 

Health,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child  Welfare,    Paul  L.   Benjamin 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating     Subscription     (membership)     $10.       Regular     subscrip- 
tion $5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


STUDENTS  AS  CITIZENS 

Students  in  China  have  struck,  together  with  their  teachere, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  working  out  of  an  educational  program 
for  the  future  of  China.  Liberal  students  in  American  colleges 
have  organized  the  Intercollegiate  Liberal  League  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  developing  liberal  movements  and  liberal- 
mindedness  in  American  education.  Thousands  of  students 
staged  a  "revolt"  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  last  week, 
in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  What  right  has  the  individual  who  is  still  in  college  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  events  in  the  world  at  large  ? 
Does  the  fact  of  being  a  "student"  automatically  deprive 
the  individual  of  any  right  to  express  himself  about  matters 
at  issue  in  the  world  at  large?  Or  does  the  exactly  opposite 
proposition  hold  ?  What  is  the  position  of  the  student  in  the 
civic  life  of  America?  Is  he  a  citizen,  or  is  he  a  "child,"  still ? 
The  Constructive  Work  of  Students. 
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-♦  What  program  or  programs  have  the  individual  students, 
or  groups  of  students  in  your  community  that  are  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  community  at  large?  Are  these  program* 
important  because  they  are  positive  and  constructive,  or  because 
they  are  negative  and  possibly  destructive?  Are  these  programs 
primarily  educational,  civic  or  economic?  Are  the  students  of  your 
community  interested  in  the  educational,  civic  or  economic  prob- 
lems of  your  community?  As  learners,  followers  or  leaders?  Are 
their  attitudes  serious,  basic,  lasting,  dependable,  or  ephemeral  and 
episodic?  Are  there  any  noticable  differentiations  in  these  respects 
as  between  students  of  different  races?  As  between  the  sexes?  As 
between  students  from  varying  economic  or  previous  culture  levels? 

O  Institutional  Attitudes  Toward  Students. 
~*+  What  are  the  attitudes  of  schools  or  colleges  toward  the 
student  bodies  and  the  individual  students?  Is  the  ordinary  atti- 
tude democratic  or  is  it  medieval  and  autocratic?  Is  attendance  at 
school  and  college  preparation  for  democratic  living,  or  is  it  train- 
ing in  thoughtless  obedience?  Is  the  present  trend  of  institutional 
attitude  toward  a  more  thorough  democracy,  or  is  it  becoming  more 
militaristic?  What  have  institutions  learned  as  the  result  of  the 
war  and  the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism?  Are  they  de- 
veloping along  the  same  lines?  Or  have  they  adopted  programs 
for  more  democracy  in  education?  Do  students  submit  to  the  present 
trend   or  do  they  show  some   independence? 

3  The  Student  as  Member  of  the  Community. 
♦  Do  young  men  and  women  of  student  ages  willingly  accept 
responsibility  today?  If  not,  why  not?  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  adult  world  toward  giving  them  an  actual  share  in  the  com- 
munity life?  What  is  their  attitude  toward  accepting  such  a  share? 
Why  does  the  Chinese  student  make  such  a  stir  in  the  world?  Is 
there  any  such  room  in  American  life  for  the  American  student? 
If  not,  why  not?  How  does  the  American  graduate  get  from  the 
college  into  the  community  life?  Or  doesn't  he  make  the  transi- 
tion? Is  he  wanted  in  the  community  life?  Does  he  want  to  be 
part  of  it?  What  is  being  done  by  the  educational  institutions 
you  know  to  make  such  connections  possible? 
References: 

Arthur  Dean:     Our  Schools  in  War-time  and  After.     Ginn  and 
Co.     Price,    $1.25;    postpaid,   $1.40. 

William    B.    Forbush:    The   Coming   Generation.     D.    Appleton 
and  Co.     Price,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.65. 

Randolph    Bourne:    Youth    and    Life.     Houghton,    Mifflin    Co. 
Price,  $2.00;  postpaid,  $2.12. 

Harry    H.    Moore:     The    Youth    and    The    Nation.     Macmillan 
Co.     Price,  $1.25;  postpaid,  $135. 
The  Survey,  pp.  107  and  108. 

The  books  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through  the  Survey  Book 
Department. 
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Republic 


The  facts  on 
Industrial  Espionage 

Every  American  who  believes  in  co- 
operation between  capital  and  labor, 
who  would  give  more  than  lip  service 
to    the    American    ideal    should    read 

Xne   Labor   Spy 

the  complete  series  of  seven  articles  in  The  New 
Republic  by  Sidney  Howard  now  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Professor  of  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard. 

This  8o  page  booklet  contains  the  substance  of  the 
exhaustive  report  on  industrial  espionage  made  by 
Sidney  Howard  and  Robert  Dunn  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cabot  Fund  for  Industrial  Research.  It  is 
the  one  completely  substantiated  and  documented 
study  of  the  spy  system  available  to  students  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  The  incredible  facts  of  a  nation- 
wide practice  of  commercial  spying  are  here  as- 
sembled and  ordered  so  that  every  American,  em- 
ployer and  employee  alike,  can  make  use  of  them. 
For  the  spy  plays  one  against  the  other  for  his  own 
profit  to  the  destruction  of  both. 

Already  legislation  against  spying  is  pending  in 
four  states  (at  least),  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  called 
upon  Congress  for  a  federal  investigation.  Samuel 
Gompers,  testifying  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State,  recently  declared,  "The  majority  of 
strikes  today  can  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  spy- 
ing employees  used  on  labor.  Detective  agencies, 
back  of  corporations,  are  responsible  for  this  system 
of  industrial  espionage."  'Except  in  the  light  of  these 
disclosures  such  an  astounding  accusation  could  not 
be  believed — and  only  by  action  to  meet  this  menace 
to  peaceful  relationships,  can  good  will  in  industry 
be  substituted  for  bad  will,  provocation  and  violence. 

This  booklet  has  been  printed  from 
the  same  type  used  in  the  journal,  and 
therefore  at  a  great  saving  in  cost.  To 
make  it  available  to  everyone  it  is  be- 
ing sold  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 
Single  copies  15c;  in  bundle  orders 
of  50  or  more  10c.  Use  the  blank  be- 
low for  your  order. 

The   New  Republic,  421   West  21st   St.,   New   York   City. 

For  the  enclosed  $ *  send  me copies  of 

The   Labor  Spy  Booklet. 

Name    

Address    

♦Note. — $1.00  brings  you  an  Acquaintance  Subscription  of  12  weeks 
to  The  New  Republic  and  The  Labor  Spy  FREE. 


$3,000,000 

Bon  Js  of  North  Dakota 
Real  Estate  Series 


534% 

Tax  Exempt 


To  Friends  of  North  Dakota: 

In  offering  this  series  of  bonds  North  Dakota  is  appealing 
not  to  your  sympathy — but  to  your  business  lagacity. 

As  an  investment,  North  Dakota  Real  Estate  Bonds  com- 
pel the  respect  even  of  our  critics.  Every  bond  of  this 
series  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  a  Dakota  farm, 
valued  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  both  principal  and  interest  is  further  guaranteed 
by  the  vast  resources  and  taxing  power  of  the  state,  plus 
the  faith  and  integrity  of  our  people. 

Yielding  5%#>,  and  exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax, 
this  bond  offers  a  most  attractive  opportunity  to  the  man 
seeking  an  investment  for  funds  whose  returns  will  be 
subject  to  heavy  surtaxes. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  both  for  safe  profitable  invest- 
ment and  for  lending  your  moral  support  to  our  move- 
ment for  industrial  independence 


CNow  servine  his  third  term  a>"1 
Governor  of  North  Dakota  J 


Send  today  for 
full  information  to 

Bank  of  North  Dakota 

Fiscal  Agents 
Bismarck,  N.  D.        1059  Z%»£0ffc  md* 


"The    most    important    contribution    made    this    year    to    current    discussion 
on    the    relations    of    capital    to    labor." 

CERTIFIED    STENOGRAPHIC    REPORT 
of     the 

GREATEST    DEBATE    IN   A   DECADE 

Prof.  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Economics,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
versus 

Prof.  SCOTT  NEARING 

Rand    School   of    Social   Science,    Author   of    "The    American 

Empire" 

Introduction    by    OSWALD     GARRISON     VILLARD,    Editor    of    The  Motion 

SUBJECT 


RESOLVED:    That    Capitalism    has    more    to    offer    to 
the  workers  of  the   United   States  than   has  Socialism. 


Paper    Cover,    50c.    Cloth,    $1.00    (10c.    extra    for   mailing) 

Illustrated     by    photographs    of    debaters. 

THE   FINE   AKTS   GUILD.   Inc..   Dept.    S,    489   Fifth    Ave.   New   York   City 


Read    Remarkable    DEBATE    on    BIRTH    CONTROL! 
MARGARET    SANGER,    the    world-famous    advocate    of   Birth    Control,    versus    WINTER 
RUSSELL.     Assistant     Corporation     Counsel     of     New     York     City,     on     the     question 
"RESOLVED:    That    the    Spreading    of    Birth    Control    Knowledge    Is    Injurious    to    the 
Welfare    of    Humanity."  Price    30c    postpaid 

THE   FINE   ARTS  GUILD,    Inc.,   Dept.  S.,  489   Fifth   Ave.,   N.  Y.   City 

TWO  EXTRAORDINARY  LECTURES 

ON  SEX  HYGIENE 

by  DR.  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 

AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    SEXOLOGIST 

Editor    of    "The   Critic   and   Guide  "      Honorary   Member   of   the   British    Society   for   the 
Study  of  Sex  Psychology.    Member  of  the  International  Association  for  Sexual  Beeearoh. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27,  AT  8:30  P.  M 
"THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  MAN"    For  Men  Only 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  29,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 
"WOMAN:  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life."    ForWomen  Only 

RUMF0RD  HALL,  50  East  41st  Street,  near  Madison  Avenue 

Admission   $1.00  plus    10  per  cent. 

Management      FINE      ARTS      GUILD.      Inc. 

489    Fifth    Avenue  Telephone    Vanderbilt    8260 
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THE  WORK  DAY  IN  STEEL 

JUDGE  Gary  has  made  another  pronouncement  on  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry — this  time  before  the 
stockholders'  meeting  held  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  last  Mon- 
day.   He  says: 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  presidents  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  a  majority  of  others  in  positions  of 
responsibility  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day, 
and  for  this  reason  and  because  of  the  public  sentiment  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  our  endeavor  and  expectation  to  decrease  the 
working  hours — we   hope   in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

The  principal  difficulty,  Judge  Gary  says,  "arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  workmen  themselves  are  unwilling  to  have  the 
hours  of  labor  decreased  for  the  reason  that  they  desire  the 
larger  weekly  compensation  resulting  from  the  longer  hours." 
A  way  out  of  that  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the 
case  of  the  seven-day  week  which  Judge  Gary  at  the  same  time 
announced  had  been  discontinued  by  the  subsidiary  companies. 
"Indeed,"  he  says,  "they  [the  workers]  are  not  permitted  to 
work  more  than  six  days  per  week  notwithstanding  many  are 
desirous  of  doing  so." 

Two  other  important  announcements  affecting  the  twelve- 
houi  day  in  the  steel  industry  have  been  made  during  the  week. 
The  Committee  on  Waste  of  the  Engineers'  Council  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineers'  Society  i*  about  to  enter  upon 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  two-shift  system  in  continuous 
processes  in  various  industries.  This  will  include  a  technical 
study  of  three  shifts  in  steel.  Such  a  study  should  go  far  to 
aid  those  steel  officials  who  regard  the  twelve-hour  day  as 
indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  but  who 
state  that  they  have  not  yet  found  a  practical  means  of 
eliminating  it. 

An  "educational  drive"  among  the  unemployed  workers  in 
the  industry  has  been  announced  by  the  steel  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  committee,  organized 
last  January,  headed  by  M.  J.  Tighe,  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  succeeds 
the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Work- 


ers, headed  by  John  Fitzpatrick,  which  carried  on  the  steel 
strike  of  1919. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  CLUB 

AFTER  forty  years  of  activity  in  the  municipal  reform 
movements  of  New  York,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  head  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  feels  more  than  ever  that 
the  foreign-born  groups,  so  far  as  they  interest  themselves  at 
all  in  the  improvement  of  their  city,  are  too  much  under  the 
leadership  of  the  native-born,  and  that  their  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  need  to  be  remedied  is  not  exerting  a 
sufficient  influence  on  the  shaping  of  reform  programs  and 
policies.  Some  previous  efforts  on  Dr.  Adler's  part  to  get  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  groups  to  form  a  progressive  organi- 
ation  of  their  own  have  remained  unsuccessful — the  last  one, 
a  cosmopolitan  club  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  failed  owing  to  the  sharpness  of  nationalist  antagon- 
isms during  the  war.  But  a  new  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  an  international  city  club  in  New  York  city.  In 
addition  to  serving  the  purpose  mentioned,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  club  will  bring  together  in  pleasant  social  intercourse  men 
and  women  of  different  national  and  social  antecedents,  to- 
gether with  native  Americans,  to  learn  each  other's  view- 
points and,  by  working  together  on  some  definite  civic  pro- 
jects, to  increase  their  value  as  good  citizens.  Committees  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  such  matters  as  housing, 
the  reception  of  immigrant  newcomers,  the  schools,  etc.,  are 
contemplated^  It  is  hoped  the  membership  will  justify  the 
renting  of  club  premises  in  the  new  Town  Hall. 

TOLL  FOR  THE  COUNTY  JAIL 

REPORTS  of  the  hearings  before  the  special  joint  com- 
mittee which  the   Massachusetts   legislature  has  created 
to  investigate  the  county  jail   indicate  that  the  county 
officials  have  a  weak  case  on  the  merits  of  the  problem  itself, 
and  that  although  the  fight  is  bitter,  probably  the  county  jail 
will  disappear  from  that  state. 

The  local  institutions  are  rusty  with  inactivity.  From  an 
average  of  3,531  inmates  in  1910,  the  population  fell  off  in 
ten  years  to  66  per  cent  of  that  number  in  1920.  In  the 
same  interval  the  total  net  cost  of  maintenance  jumped  from 
$626,065  to  $832,678.  That  the  shortage  of  alcohol  de- 
creased the  number  of  petty  offenders  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  heavy  unemployment  of  this  winter,  so  acute 
that  relief  agencies  like  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston 
are  reporting  a  heavier  intake  than  in  the  seasons  of  1914 
and  1915,  the  seasonal  increase  in  county  jail  population  was 
little  more  than  the  average.  This  winter  it  jumped  from 
994  in  September  to  1,453  in  March.  Ordinarily  the  total 
for  March  might  be  estimated  at  1,350. 

However,  the  county  office  holders  are  not  wholly  without 
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argument.  They  point  to  the  defects  of  the  state  system  it- 
self; to  a  series  of  special  reports  to  the  legislature,  covering 
fifty  years,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  state's  prison  system  are 
detailed.  Nevertheless  Robert  W.  Kelso,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  writes: 

The  defects  of  the  state  system  are  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  great  issue.  County  influence  has  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  retard  the  best  development  of  the  state  system.  When 
those  defects  have  been  freely  admitted  there  still  remains  the 
real  question:  Shall  the  care  and  treatment  of  law  breakers  in 
a  state,  comprising  but  8,000  square  miles,  continue  to  be 
broken  up  in  the  hands  of  fourteen  sets  of  officials  with  a  pos- 
sible variety  of  fourteen  views  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
employed?  Shall  this  continue,  even  though  that  state  has 
already  taken  over  almost  wholly  the  institutional  care  of  ju- 
venile delinquents;  has  established  a  reformatory  for  younger 
adults;  looks  after  all  the  criminal  insane,  all  capital  offenders, 
and  long  term  convicts?  So  completely  has  this  process  of  cen- 
tralization been  carried  out  that,  if  juvenile  offenders  be  in- 
cluded, four-fifths  of  all  convicts  are  now  cared  for  by  the  state. 
Massachusetts  has  reached  a  stage  in  her  public  social  ser- 
vice, where  the  care  and  treatment  of  law  breakers  must  be 
systematized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  her  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  classify  her  offenders  and  to  specialize  their 
treatment. 

THE  CHILD  IN  DELAWARE 

DELAWARE  has  relegated  the  bound  out  child  to  the 
limbo  of  the  scrap  heap.  The  state  legislature  has 
recently  repealed  an  old  law  providing  for  an  apprentice 
system  whereby  children  could  be  bound  out  by  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  However,  of  even  more  moment  than  the  re- 
peal of  this  old  statute  is  the  passage  of  another  bill  which 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  child-placing  problem  within  the 
state.  In  substance  this  bill  provides  that  any  society  or 
individual  wishing  to  place  a  child  in  a  foster  home  in  the 
state  must  first  give  a  bond  of  $3,000  to  the  state  board  of 
charities.  Under  the  terms  of  such  a  bond  a  child  shall  not 
be  sent  into  the  state  who  is  incorrigible,  of  unsound  mind 
or  body,  or  mentally  subnormal.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
also  enable  the  state  board  to  remove  a  child  from  a  home 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  it  has  been  placed  in  an  improper 
one.  The  crux  of  the  situation  seems  to  rest  in  the  power 
of  enforcement,  $2,000  being  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  the  bill.  Further,  the  state  board  of  charities 
is  largely  made  the  final  arbiter  since  any  person  or  associa- 
tion placing  any  child  in  the  state  must  abide  by  all  rules 
made  by  the  state  board  "pertaining  to  the  rejection,  impor- 
tation, placing,  supervision,  education,  health,  removal  and 
general  welfare  of  all  such  children."  In  spite  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  placed  out  children  in  the  state  as  disclosed  in 
the  study  made  by  Jessie  Logie  for  the  Delaware  Children's 
Bureau  [see  the  Survey  for  April  16,  p.  81]  this  bill  has 
not  as  yet  been  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal societies  placing  children  in  Delaware  in  the  past,  active- 
ly opposed  this  bill  at  the  hearings.  At  the  time,  that  Miss 
Logie's  study  was  made,  the  society  had  178  children  in  the 
state  received  from  such  sources  as  orphanages  or  institutions, 
lodging  homes  and  shelters  for  homeless  boys,  and  overseers 
of  the  poor.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  organization 
has  placed  at  least  fifty  mentally  backward  children  within 
the  state.  Furthermore,  R.  N.  Brace,  superintendent  of  the 
society,  has  stated  that  "another  point  to  take  into  consider- 
ation in  these  backward  cases  is  that  this  sort  of  boy  will 
stay  with  people  who  bring  him  up  and  treat  him  kindly 
for  years  and  years,  when  a  bright,  ambitious  boy  would  be 
striking  out  for  himself." 

Until  1914  this  organization  made  no  mental  or  physical 
examination  of  the  child  by  specialists.  Now,  such  examina- 
tion is  made  upon  acceptance  of  the  child  by  the  society. 

The  majority  of  the  178  children  placed  in  Delaware  by 
the  society  are  boys  who  have  been  placed  upon  farms.  In 
many  instances  their  attendance  at  school  has  not  been  en- 
forced and  they  have  been  allowed  to  work  long  hours. 


LABOR  AGREEMENTS  ABROGATED 

IN  its  decree  of  April  14  abrogating  the  national  agree- 
ments which  bind  the  railroads  and  a  number  of  the  unions, 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  made  a  compromise  decision. 
The  plea  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  for  the 
annulment  of  the  working  agreements  which  were  a  heritage 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration  was  granted, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  prescribing  certain  conditions  to 
which  new  agreements  between  the  individual  railroads  and 
the  unions  must  conform,  the  board  upheld  the  workers' 
contentions.  It  furthermore  announced  that  penalties  would 
be  applied  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  unionists  in  the 
event  of  obstructive  tactics. 

The  working  agreements  are  scheduled  to  continue  until 
July  1.  By  that  date  new  contracts  must  be  negotiated. 
Sixteen  principles  are  outlined  as  basic  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment. These  call  for  such  an  organization  that  honest,  ef- 
ficient and  economical  service  may  be  rendered  and  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  management  and  employes  developed. 
The  board  while  insisting  that  the  new  rules  be  not  made 
subversive  of  necessary  discipline  stated  that  "the  right  of 
railway  employes  to  organize  for  lawful  objects  shall  not  be 
denied,  interfered  with  or  obstructed."  Discrimination  be- 
tween unionists  and  non-unionists  was  forbidden  and  the 
board  added :  "Espionage  by  carriers  on  the  legitimate  ac- 
tivities of  labor  organizations  by  labor  organizations  or  the 
legitimate  activities  of  carriers  should  not  be  practiced."  The 
right  of  employes  to  be  consulted  before  wages  or  working 
conditions  are  changed  was  affirmed,  and  the  rule  was  laid 
down  that  no  employe  should  be  disciplined  without  a  fair 
hearing.  The  board  approved  the  principles  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  but  expressed  the  belief  that  it  should  be  limited 
to  work  "requiring  practically  continuous  application  during 
eight  hours."  The  majority  of  any  craft  or  class  of  employes 
were  also  guaranteed  the  right  to  determine  what  organiza- 
tion should  represent  them. 

THE  MINERS  GO  IT  ALONE 

THE  general  strike  in  Great  Britain  has  this  similarity 
with  the  revolution  in  Spain  that  the  country  again 
and  again  seems  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  it  but  does 
not  take  the  jump.  As  Arthur  Gleason  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  in  the  Survey,  the  British  have  a  way  of  enjoy- 
ing life  as  a  series  of  emergencies  which  sometimes  approach 
disaster;  but  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  usually 
averts  catastrophe;  some  new  level  of  compromise  is  reached 
which  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  accepted  tradition. 
The  origin  and  causes  of  the  present  nation-wide  miners' 
strike  were  recorded  in  the  Survey  for  April  9.  Since  then, 
the  threatened  sympathetic  strike  of  the  other  two  members 
of  the  "triple  alliance,"  the  railwaymen  and  transport  work- 
ers— joined  by  the  general  laborers'  union  of  over  a  million 
members — was  practically  assured;  and  the  most  detailed 
preparations  for  a  long  siege  were  perfected  by  all  depart- 
ments of  government,  by  the  local  authorities  that  had  to 
fear  an  interruption  of  services  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  business  community.  All  efforts  of 
the  prime  minister  and  the  cabinet  to  bring  miners  and  mine 
owners  together  for  a  last  minute  arbitration  of  their  differ- 
ences failed  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that  on  the 
major  points  at  issue  the  government  had  placed  itself  un- 
reservedly on  the  side  of  the  employers  against  the  unions. 
The  miners'  strike  was  called  and,  according  to  the 
most  recent  news,  is  likely  to  be  fought  to  a  bitter  and  de- 
vastating end. 

Important  as  it  is  in  its  effect  upon  British  industry  and 
shipping,  the  miners'  strike  as  a  national  calamity  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  events  which  during  the  last  week  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  "triple  alliance,"  so  far  as  the 
fulfillment  of  its  program  of  action  is  concerned.  The  repre- 
sentatives  of    the    "triple   alliance"   had    declared    that   they 
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looked  upon  the  miners'  demands  as  minimum  requirements 
if  the  advances  made  by  trade  unionism  as  such  were  not  to 
be  lost ;  national  settlement  of  wage  differences  was  the  great 
achievement  by  which  groups  of  struggling,  under-paid  work- 
ers had  been  able  to  improve  their  status,  and  the  endeavor 
of  the  mine  owners  to  throw  over  the  machinery  for  national 
adjustment  and  settle  wages  upon  a  regional  basis  was 
tantamount,  if  successful,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  safe- 
guard against  exploitation  which  the  workers  of  all  the  major 
industries  had  by  decades  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  built  for 
themselves.  The  miners'  spokesman,  Frank  Hodges,  as  a 
last  concession,  on  Thursday,  April  14,  expressed  to  a  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  the  willingness  of  the  miners  to 
discuss  wages  with  the  owners  and  the  government  with  a 
view  to  an  immediate  armistice,  if  the  larger  issues,  connected 
with  the  national  pooling  of  profits  and  a  national  wages 
board,  were  left  over  for  later  consideration.  This  offer,  it 
seems,  was  immediately  repudiated  by  other  miners'  represen- 
tatives; and  when  the  prime  minister,  banking  upon  it, 
invited  masters  and  men  to  come  together  for  another  con- 
ference, the  labor  men  did  not  turn  up.  Whether  Frank 
Hodges  actually  resigned  as  a  result  of  this  divergence  of 
views  on  the  miners'  executive,  is  not  clear  at  the  time  of 
writing.  In  any  case,  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  meet  the 
employers  on  the  new  terms  undermined  the  militant  attitude 
of  their  colleagues  of  the  alliance.  After  many  exits  and 
alarms,  the  railwaymen  and  transport  workers  broke  away 
and  announced  their  unwillingness  to  proceed  with  a  strike 
which,  as  it  then  seemed,  was  going  to  be  waged  for  tactical 
political  advantages  and  not  for  a  straight  issue  of  wage  ad- 
justment. In  some  places,  notably  in  Wales,  the  transport 
workers  had  already  gone  on  strike ;  and  the  cancellation  of 
the  general  strike  order  for  a  time  produced  confusion  and 
intense  local  disputes  which,  it  is  expected,  will  in  some  cases 
lead  to  the  splitting  up  of  local  unions  and  strengthening  of 
the  ultra-radical  groups  with  whom  "direct  action"  is  not 
one  of  a  number  of  possible  trade  union  methods  of  defense 
but   almost  a  religious  doctrine. 

THE  BANK  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

ANEW  turn  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Nonpar- 
tisan goTernment  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  was 
given  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  state  concerning  the  right  of  banks  or  other  creditors-  of 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  to  garnishee  that  institution,  i.  e. 
to  stop,  by  legal  process,  money  due  to  it  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  third  interests.    The  court,  by  a  four  to  one  decision,  sus- 
tained that  right  on  the  ground  that  the  state  and  the  bank 
are  not  one  and  the  same  entity  or  authority,  and  that  the 
bank  possesses  none  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  state 
government  since  in  creating  it  the  state  had  made  it  a  separate 
legal  entity  and  placed  it  under  the  management  of  a  distinct 
corporation.     It  therefore  has  authority  in  financial  matters 
to  the  extent  that  the  state  determines  and  no  further.    The 
state  gave  it  power  to  bond  and  go  in  debt  to  the  extent  of 
two  million  dollars;  and  the  bank  may  not  obligate  the  state 
beyond  that  amount.     It  operates  undi-i  the  management  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  which  is  authorized  to  issue  and 
sell  $7,000,000  of  state  bonds.    The  Commission  may  do  so  by 
way  of  the  bank  and  use  the  latter  as  an  agency  in  all  its  trans- 
actions.   According  to  legal  authorities  in  North  Dakota,  the 
general  powers  of  the  bank  have  not  been  touched  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.   It  may  be  garnisheed  by  its  credit- 
ors ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  the  right  to  go  to  any  of  its 
depositories  in  the  state  and  close  them  up  if  they  are  in  bad 
condition  or  to  collect  all  the  given  depository  owes  the  state 
bank.     In  a  recent  garnishee  proceeding  instituted  by  a  bank 
in  a  western  county  of  North  Dakota,  the  local  bank  collected 
about  $32,000  from  the  state  bank,  but  the  latter  in  its  turn 
collected  about  twice  that  amount  from  the  local  bank. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision,  therefore,  does  not  affect  the 


attempted  bond  issue  which,  since  it  is  offered  by  the  state 
government,  using  the  bank  as  an  agency,  and  not  by  the  bank 
itself,  still  may  be  and  is  claimed  to  have  behind  it  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  as  security. 

Having  broken  away  from  what  they  described  as  "the  grip 
of  Wall  Street,"  by  establishing  their  own  banking  system, 
and  by  substituting  for  the  dominant  policies  of  the  country's 
banking  interests  one  more  favorable  to  producers — combin- 
ing some  of  the  features  of  the  federal  reserve  system  with  a 
generous  provision  for  rural  credits — the  legislators  of  North 
Dakota  unexpectedly  came  up  against  a  snag  when  they  at- 
tempted recently  so  simple  a  transaction  as  a  bond  issue  for 
$6,000,000  to  develop  further  the  state's  program  of  direct 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  issued  at  6  per  cent,  with  all  the  state's  resources  for 
security,  these  bonds  would  have  been  readily  absorbed  by  the 
investing  public  had  they  been  given  the  chance.  But  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  themselves  to 
do  so,  since  they  were  faced  with  an  exceptionally  unfavor- 
able market  for  their  produce — a  market,  indeed,  that  could 
only  be  kept  alive  by  selling  at  considerable  loss — a  small 
group  of  outside  banks  were  in  the  strategic  position  of  being 
able  to  block  the  issue.  The  significance  of  this  opportunity 
evidently  was  not  lost  on  them. 

To  secure  first-hand  information  on  a  conflict  which  so 
closely  affects  the  prospects  of  progressive  social  legislation  as 
exemplified  in  North  Dakota,  the  Survey  has  obtained  the 
following  statement  from  a  citizen  of  that  state  in  whose 
reliability  it  has  the  utmost  confidence,  but  whose  name  in  the 
present  "really  awful  situation  of  hate  and  psychological  as- 
sassination" must  be  withheld. 

The  financial  situation  in  the  state  is  not  different  from  that 
in  the  Northwest  and  throughout  the  nation  generally.  Money 
is  close,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  worst  has  past.  The  tight 
conditions  that  existed  in  North  Dakota  were  largely  induced  by 
financial  forces  outside  and  inside  the  state.  Thus,  Dr.  Ladd, 
United  States  senator-elect,  publishes  figures  which  show  that 
the  per  capita  loans  made  by  the  District  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  this  district  on  December  i,  1920,  were  as  follows: 

To  Minnesota,  $  27 

To  The  Twin  Cities,     $112 

To  South  Dakota,  $  18 

To  Montana,  $  14 

To  North  Dakota,  $    8 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  "financiers"  in  control  of  the  reserve 
bank  did  their  utmost  to  cripple  the  farmers  of  this  state  who 
were  dependent  on  borrowed  capital  to  move  their  crops  or  to 
hold  them  for  a  better  price.  That  bank  issued  supposedly  secret 
orders  to  the  banks  of  the  Northwest  to  force  the  farmers  to 
"liquidate"  and  this  caused  the  serious  havoc  seen  in  a  number 
of  bank  failures. 

The  false  information  issued  to  the  public  and  copied  by  the 
press  of  the  country  emanates  from  the  political  and  business 
enemies  of  the  league  administration  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  wreck  the  state,  so  they  accomplish  their  purpose  of  killing 
the  farmer  movement.  A  part  of  this  information  relates  to  the 
status  of  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota.  The  effort  is  made  to 
show  that  this  institution  is  bankrupt.  The  audit  of  its  accounts 
made  by  the  auditing  committee  employed  by  the  political  ene- 
mies of  the  state  administration  shows  that  on  December  3, 
1920,  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  had  a  reserve  of  $7,608,063.37. 
On  the  basis  of  the  law  applicable  to  state  banks  of  the  state 
generally,  the  necessary  reserve  would  be  $1,412,831.58.  This 
is  the  audit  of  Bishop,  Brissman,  and  Co.  of  Minneapolis.  In 
the  inquiry  under  way  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, an  inquiry  conducted  by  the  opponents  of  the  league,  it 
is  sought  to  show  that  on  a  recent  date  the  cash  on  hand  in  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota  was  only  $46,767.73,  and  that  this  was 
the  sole  reserve.  Yet  the  cash  items  alone,  on  that  date,  which 
were  in  transit  for  collection  amounted  to  $1,087,000,  an  amount 
above  the  reserve  demands  by  some  $75,000.  Compared  with 
this,  the  state  bank  examiner  shows  that  on  December  31,  1920, 
the  reserve  of  the  state  banks  as  a  whole  throughout  the  state 
was  only  59.4  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  cash  reserves  required 
by  law.  They  had  but  $2,487,000  on  hand  whereas  they  were 
required  to  have  a  cash  reserve  of  $4,188,000. 

The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  has  taken  two  interesting  steps  just 
recently.  One  of  these  is  to  open  its  accounts  to  individual  de- 
positors and  to  establish  depositories  for  such  purposes  in  the 
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different  parts  of  the  state.  Since  the  enemies  of  the  farmers 
have  made  it  impossible  to  sell  state  bonds  to  carry  out  the  in- 
dustrial program  without  making  a  compromise  that  would 
cripple  the  program,  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  sufficient 
funds  may  be  obtained  to  see  the  program  through.  The  other 
step  is  to  send  an  order  to  all  local  depositories  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  that  after  thirty  days  they  must  pay  into  that  in- 
stitution the  amount  due  it.  As  a  result  of  their  continued 
refusal  to  check  in,  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota. is  compelled  to 
pay  out  faster  than  it  takes  in  money.  One  of  the  initiated 
measures  calls  for  this,  something  the  backers  of  the  measure 
now  oppose.  They  created  the  present  situation  and  now  want 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  league  and  its  bank. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  ALBANY 

UNDER  the  cloak  of  "efficiency  and  economy"  the  legis- 
lature which  adjourned  in  Albany  on  April   16  suc- 
ceeded in  curtailing  many  of  the  social  functions  of 
the  State. 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  education  was  almost  totally  nega- 
tive or  even  repressive.  Continuation  schools  are  kept  but  re- 
duced in  number  by  lowering  age  and  educational  require- 
ments. The  Americanization  work  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  reduced  by  lowering  the  annual  appropriation  from 
$240,000  to  $40,000.  The  one  very  widely  approved  piece 
of  educational  legislation  was  the  repeal  of  the  military  train- 
ing law  [see  the  Survey  for  Oct.  16,  1920,  p.  84],  and  that, 
it  seems,  was  done  not  because  of  opposition  to  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  but  merely  as  a  measure  of  economy. 
The  most  repressive  feature  of  the  legislature's  work  was 
the  passage  of  the  two  Lusk  "anti-sedition"  bills,  both  of  which 
were  vetoed  by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  in  a  scathing  message 
last  year.  One  of  these  provides  "additional  qualifications  for 
teachers,"  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  teachers  and  certification 
prescribed  as  provided  in  this  article,  each  teacher  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  each  city,  union  free  and  common 
school  district  in  the  state  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tions from  the  commissioner  of  education  as  herein  provided. 
Such  certificate  shall  state  that  the  teacher  holding  the  same  is 
a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  that  he  has  shown 
satisfactorily  that  he  is  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  government 
of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States ;  no  such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  to  any  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  advocated,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  ii\  writing, 
a  form  of  government  other  than  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  or  who  advocates  or  has  advocated,  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  a  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  by  force,  violence 
or  any  unlawful  means. 

This  bill  makes  it  necessary  for  all  of  the  54,000  teachers  of 
the  state  to  pass  examinations  to  determine  their  loyalty. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  the  control  of  private  educa- 
tional enterprises: 

No  person,  firm,  corporation,  association  or  society  shall  con- 
duct, maintain,  or  operate  any  school,  institute,  class  or  course 
of  instruction  in  any  subject  whatsoever  without  making  applica- 
tion for  and  being  granted  a  license  from  the  university  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

The  bill  makes  stringent  provisions  for  the  absolute  control 
of  all  education  in  the  state.  It  seems  to  be  particularly 
directed  against  what  its  author  conceives  to  be  schools  that 
teach  "the  overthrow  of  government  by  violence."  The  license 
of  such  school  "shall  be  revoked  when  it  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regents  that  there  is  being  taught  in  such 
school,  institute,  class  or  course  the  doctrine  that  government 
should  be  overthrown  by  force." 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  proposal  made  by  Gov.  Miller 
•in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  that  body  effected  his  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  state  Industrial  Commission.  Disregard- 
ing suggestions  of  organized  labor,  of  disinterested  public 
groups,  and  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, the  plan  was  pushed  through  early  in  the  session,  and 
weeks  later  was  amended  by  adding  features  too  extreme  to 
have  been  passed  while  such  general  attention  was  focussed 
on  the  measure.  The  commission  of  five  was  abolished,  and  in 


its  place  today  are  one  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  adminis- 
trative end,  and  three  commissioners  on  a  quasi-judicial  board 
to  hear  compensation  cases.  The  head  commissioner  is  given 
freedom  to  abolish  and  consolidate  what  bureaus  he  desires — 
bureaus  which  have  heretofore  been  statutory;  he  can  remove 
officers  or  employes  from  their  positions,  consolidate,  transfer, 
or  abolish  their  positions.  All  requirements  that  careful  rec- 
ords of  the  action  of  the  Industrial  Board  be  accessible  to  the 
public  are  omitted.  The  appropriation  for  the  commission 
was  reduced  from  $2,613,737  to  $1,500,000.  The  effect  will 
be  to  curtail  the  enforcing  powers  of  the  department. 

Pa3TTients  of  compensation,  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation law,  are  now  by  action  of  the  legislature  to  be  made 
directly  by  the  employer  to  the  employe,  unless  contested  by 
the  employer.  In  any  case,  notice  of  payment  is  made  to  the 
commissioner  and  before  any  case  is  closed  a  hearing  before 
the  board  is  permitted  the  injured  employe.  Employers  are 
permitted  to  pay  their  workers  by  check,  instead  of  in  cash 
payments.  Women  over  twenty-one  may  be  employed  at 
grinding  operations,  and  as  proofreaders  in  newspapers  at  night 
work.  Factory  workers  over  sixteen  are  to  be  given  "courses 
of  instruction"  at  factories. 

One  of  the  most  closely  contested  measures  passed  was  the 
bill  to  make  illegal  price-fixing  contracts,  a  measure  aimed 
directly  at  agreements  of  the  employing  photo-engravers  and 
their  employes  in  which  the  selling  price  of  their  products  is 
fixed.  Publishers  maintained  an  active  lobby  at  the  capital 
.  and  succeeded  in  reversing  a  negative  vote  of  the  Senate  only 
by  inducing  the  governor  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  an 
emergency  message.  Up-state  publishers  are  to  be  credited 
with  this  success. 

The  efforts  of  a  Maryland  casualty  company  to  operate  in 
the  state  as  an  anti-strike  insurance  agency  were  foiled  at  the 
last  moment  by  the  Senate.  A  bill  making  the  employment 
of  counsel  by  trade  unions  practically  prohibitive  failed  also. 
Numerous  measures  introduced  at  the  request  of  "equal  op- 
portunity" women,  striking  out  limitations  on  the  working 
hours  of  women,  were  killed. 

The  so-called  welfare  bills  were  defeated  this  year  as  last, 
notably  a  minimum-wage  bill,  a  bill  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women,  and  one  requiring  the  total  abolition  of 
tenement  house  labor. 

Censorship  of  motion  pictures  by  a  state  commission  was 
one  of  the  governor's  measures  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
both  houses,  despite  the  combined  opposition  of  authors,  play- 
ers, and  producers  of  "movies,"  and  organized  labor.  The 
commission  of  three  members,  at  salaries  of  $7,500  each,  will 
examine  all  pictures  and  issue  licenses  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Practically  no  changes  in  the  laws  governing  child  welfare 
boards  were  enacted  into  law.  A  bill  making  it  a  felony  for 
a  man  to  abandon  his  wife  while  she  is  pregnant  and  in  desti- 
tute circumstances  or  liable  to  become  a  public  burden,  was 
passed.  The  health  centers  bills  were  not  reported  out  of 
committee.  These  bills  provided  in  the  main  for  medical  care 
in  rural  communities  and  in  industrial  centers  in  the  state. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  which  have  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  were  passed  near  the  close  of  the  session : 
One  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  separate  chil- 
dren's courts  throughout  the  state,  the  other  would  require 
of  all  new  citizens  a  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. The  first  received  its  second  passage  and  goes  to  the 
people  next  autumn  for  confirmation.  The  literacy  test 
amendment  passed  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

A  bonus  commission  has  been  created,  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  woman  assembly  member,  to  distribute  the  $45,000,000' 
bonus  to  the  service  men  of  the  late  war.  A  constitutional 
amendment  passed  would  give  preference  in  all  civil  service 
positions  to  veterans  of  the  late  war.  In  addition,  a  bill  passed 
gives  preference  in  civil  service  positions  to  wounded  soldiers. 
The  Cotillc  bills  drawn  to  protect  immigrants  in  trans- 
mitting money  to  foreign  lands  were  passed  by  the  assembly. 
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The  President's  Message 

THE  President  recommends  officially  to  Congress  in 
April  what  the  candidate  promised  to  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins  and  her  associates  in  October.  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  his  message  makes  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  general  idea  that  the  social  welfare  is  a 
legitimate  object  of  governmental  concern,  like  the  national 
defence,  finance,  the  mails,  business,  or  agriculture.  The 
conception  underlying  the  paragraph  which  develops  this  idea 
is  that  of  individual  well-being,  fostered  and  protected  by 
community  action : 

Government's  obligation  affirmatively  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizenship  is 
modernly  accepted,  almost  universally.  Government  rests  upon 
the  body  of  citizenship;  it  cannot  maintain  itself  on  a  level 
that  keeps  it  out  of  touch  and  understanding  with  the  com- 
munity it  serves.  Enlightened  governments  everywhere  recog- 
nize this  and  are  giving  their  recognition  effect  in  policies  and 
programs.  Certainly  no  government  is  more  desirous  than 
our  own  to  reflect  the  human  attitude,  the  purpose  of  making 
better  citizens — physically,  intellectually,  spiritually.  To  this 
end  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  department  in  the  government 
would  be  of  real  value.  It  could  be  made  to  crystallize  much 
of  rather  vague  generalization  about  social  justice  into  solid 
accomplishment.  Events  of  recent  years  have  profoundly  im- 
pressed thinking  people  with  the  need  to  recognize  new  social 
forces  and  evolutions,  to  equip  our  citizens  for  dealing  rightly 
with   problems   of    life    and    social    order. 

The  President's  endorsement  of  the  maternity  bill  is  hearty 
and  unequivocal  and  has  called  forth  instant  appreciation  from 
Mrs.  Maude  Wood  Park  and  others  who  have  been  cam- 
paigning for  that  excellent  measure. 

Evidently  the  President  does  not  favor  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  health  or  of  education  and  evidently  he  does  not 
consider  the  existing  Department  of  Labor  the  proper  agency 
for  dealing  with  child  welfare  or  even  with  general  "con- 
ditions of  workers  in  industry,"  as  all  of  these,  as  well  as 
proper  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  elimination  of 
social  vice,  are  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  the  functions  of 
the  proposed  new  department.  It  is  intimated  that  besides 
the  many  subjects  already  handled  by  bureaus  within  govern- 
ment departments  which  logically  have  no  apparent  relation 
to  them  there  are  "other  subjects  which  might  well  have 
the  earnest  consideration  of  federal  authority"  but  "which 
have  been  neglected  or  inadequately  provided  for." 

President  Harding  believes  that 

...  to  bring  these  various  activities  together  in  a  single  depart- 
ment, where  the  whole  field  could  be  surveyed  and  where  their 
interrelationships  could  be  properly  appraised,  would  raase  for 
increased  effectiveness,  economy  and  intelligence  of  direction. 
In  creating  such  a  department  it  should  be  made  plain  that  there 
is  no  purpose  to  invade  fields  which  the  states  have  occupied. 
In  respect  of  education,  for  example,  the  federal  government  has 
always  aided  them.  National  appropriations  in  aid  of  educa- 
tional purposes  the  last  fiscal  year  were  no  less  than  $65,000,- 
000.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  undue  centralization  or  of 
creating  a  federal  bureaucracy  to  dominate  affairs  better  to  be 
left  in  state  control.  We  must,  of  course,  tvoid  overlapping 
the  activities  by  the  several  states,  and  we  must  ever  resist 
the  growing  demand  on  the  federal  treasury  for  the  perform- 
ance of  service  for  which  the  state  is  obligated  to  its  citizen- 
ship. 

One-sixth  of  the  new  executive's  first  message  to  Congress 
is  devoted  to  this  subject  and  to  the  related  issues  of  the 
welfare  of  ex-service  men  and  the  race  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious  urgency  of  such  matters  as  the  railways,  the 
war  debts,  the  peace  treaties  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  this  President  Harding  shows  a  commendable  sense  of 
proportion.  Maternity  aid,  child  welfare,  education,  the  pub- 
lic health,  compensation  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  social 
justice,  do  in  fact  rank  in  importance  with  or  outrank  tariffs, 
merchant  marine,  the  funding  of  war  debts,  and  the  replacing 
of  technical  war  by  technical  peace.  All  honor  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  nation  for  insisting  upon  this  and  for  striving 


to  make  the  federal  activities  affecting  the  public  welfare 
more  effective,  to  crystallize  vague  generalizations  into  solid 
achievements. 

Advocates  of  a  separate  health  department  and  educators 
who  have  been  encouraged  by  the  general  response  to  their 
demand  for  a  separate  department  of  education  will  of  course 
feel  disappointed  that  the  President  has  thus  committed  him- 
self to  a  plan  which  gives  them  only  half  or  a  third  of  a 
loaf;  and  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  feel  a  sort 
of  proprietary  interest  in  the  Department  of  Labor  may  take 
alarm  at  the  suggestion  that  "conditions  of  workers  in  in- 
dustry" are  to  become  a  special  charge  of  a  new  department. 
However,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  new  department  may 
in  fact  give  more  actual  service,  more  solid  achievement,  in 
behalf  of  health  than  the  Treasury  Department ;  in  behalf 
of  education  than  the  Interior  Department;  in  behalf  of  child 
welfare  and  the  conditions  of  workers  in  industry  than  the 
existing  Labor  Department.  Much  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  new  department  is  organized.  Brigadier-General 
Sawyer,  the  President's  personal  physician,  has  been  asked  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  the  department.  The  details  will  be 
awaited  with  the  keenest  interest.      Edward  T.  Devine. 

A  Labor  Party  in  Italy? 

Rome,  March  25. 
URING  the  last  days  of  February  and  the  first  three 
I  days  of  March,  the  National  Congress  of  the  Italian 
General  Federation  of  Labor,  the  first  to  take  place 
since  the  war,  was  held  at  Leghorn.  The  general 
federation,  organized  in  1906  after  barely  twenty  years  of 
unionist  agitation,  is  the  greatest  labor  organization  in  Italy. 
In  1906  it  had  150,000  members.  Today  it  has  two  and  a 
half  millions,  though  the  Catholic  and  Republican  organiza- 
tions, the  associations  of  ex-combatants  and  the  Federation  of 
Sailors,  which  combine  bolshevist  and  nationalist  tendencies, 
still  remain  outside  it. 

The  general  federation  has  a  two-fold  organization:  one 
local  with  the  Chamber  of  Labor  (numbering  127),  the  other 
national,  arranged  according  to  industries,  in  the  different 
trade  federations  (of  which  there  are  55).  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  latter  is  that  of  the  argicultural  workers  (it 
happens  also  to  be  the  largest  single  federation  in  Europe) 
with  850,000  members.  The  federation  movement  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  League  of  Cooperatives.  The  increase 
in  membership  of  the  federation  was  particularly  rapid  after 
the  war.  In  fact  in  191 1  there  were  only  93  chambers  of 
labor  with  500,000  members.  During  the  war  itself  the 
membership  diminished  considerably.  These  phenomena  of 
rapid  growth  are  particularly  important,  as  a  lively  struggle 
developed  at  Leghorn  between  the  "new"  elements — Com- 
munists and  Revolutionists — and  the  "old"  members — Social- 
ists and  Reformists. 

The  names  of  Misiano  and  Terracini,  for  instance,  were 
unknown  to  former  congresses,  as  opposed  to  the  old  familiar 
ones  of  D'Aragona,  Rigola,  Buozzi,  and  so  on.  The  former, 
the  "new  men,"  accuse  the  latter  of  trying  to  keep  the  syndi- 
calist movement  in  its  old  rut  just  to  hold  their  own  places 
and  salaries ;  to  which  the  old  heads  answered  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries pretended  to  be  working  instantaneous  miracles 
whereas  labor  organization  is  a  slow  process  of  gradual  trans- 
formation. 

The  same  struggle  which  two  months  ago  led  to  the  break 
of  the  Communists  from  the  Socialist  Party  was  reproduced  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  but  with  this  difference:  The  indus- 
trial Communists  decided  not  to  separate  from  the  old  organi- 
zation, but  agreed  to  remain  in  it  as  a  critical  minority.  The 
Communists  have  criticized  the  management  for  its  too 
bureaucratic  attitude.  They  think  that  the  men  who  are 
running  it  have  the  spirit  of  bureaucrats.  The  working 
masses  are  not  "acting"  any  more;  they  are  not  putting  any 
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spirit,  any  life,  into  their  struggle.  They  are  no  longer  the 
protagonists  in  the  social  drama.  "Mandarinism"  has  suf- 
focated them.  A  strike  is  not  an  act  of  revolution  but  a  mat- 
ter of  office  routine.  The  leaders  of  the  movement,  in  con- 
stant contact  with  manufacturers,  government  officials,  the 
ministry — with  the  middle  class  and  its  organs  in  short — have 
been  caught  by  the  spirit  of  the  middle  classes,  talk  in  middle 
class  terms,  and  are  actually  the  pampered  pets,  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  see  in  them  the  real  saviors  of  bourgeois  interests. 

The  Revolutionists  and  Communists  say  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletariat,  in  a  revolutionary  period  like  the 
present  one,  can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  violent  over- 
turn ;  and  for  this  reason  they  would  like  to  devote  all  the 
energies  of  the  workers  to  revolutionary  (or  even  military) 
organization;  and  to  the  "factory  councils,"  organs  directly 
representative  of  the  workers  that  are  set  up  in  each  factory, 
always  subject  to  recall,  and  in  close  and  continued  contact 
with  the  laboring  masses. 

The  leaders  of  the  federation  answer  that  the  revolution- 
ists talk  of  revolution  but  know  very  well  that  they  cannot 
bring  it  about,  that  during  the  occupation  of  the  factories  in 
Turin  the  Communists,  themselves  recognized  that  they  would 
be  quickly  defeated  if  they  turned  it  into  a  revolutionary 
movement ;  that  when  they  worked  as  organizers  they  adopted 
the  same  methods  as  the  old  federation ;  and  as  for  the  posi- 
tions and  salaries  which  they  are  accused  of  defending — the 
excess  of  bureaucracy  in  the  labor  movement — they  reply  that 
their  sacrifices,  their  small  pay,  and  the  limited  number  of 
salaried  organizers,  is  a  sufficient  justification. 

The  majority  of  the  representatives  at  the  Congress  re- 
jected the  resolution  of  censure,  and  approved  of  the  work 
of  the  management,  by  1,435,873  votes  to  432,588  (17,371 
not  voting).  The  chambers  of  labor,  which  are  political 
rather  than  industrial  organizations,  revealed  stronger  Com- 
munistic tendencies,  with  588,941  votes  for  the  management 
and  293,438  against;  while  the  federations,  with  laboring  ele- 
ments predominant,  gave  the  Reformists  an  enormous  ma- 
jority— 836,932  against  139,136.  The  Communists  had 
minorities  in  the  textile,  metallurgical,  chemical  and  agricul- 
tural federations.  Only  in  the  Federation  of  Carpenters  and 
Woodworkers  did  the  extremists  triumph.  The  others  are  all 
either  wholly  or  in  large  majority  in  favor  of  Reformist 
methods.  Regionally  the  Left  had  majorities  in  Piedmont 
and  showed  considerable  strength  in  Julian  Venetia  and  in 
Tuscany. 

This  vote  shows  that  the  laboring  masses  have  faith  in  the 
Socialist  Party  and  in  "gradual  conquest,"  avoiding  "plunges 
in  the  dark"  and  "catastrophic"  solutions  by  small  revolts. 

Above  all  the  congress  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  work- 
ers' presenting  a  united  front  to  reaction.  The  speech  which 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  and  applause  of  all  factions 
was  that  of  Rinaldo  Rigola,  a  wonderful  organizer,  although 
blind,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  federation,  and 
who  has  made  a  great  impression  on  everybody  by  his  high 
moral  character  and  the  uncompromising  disinterestedness  of 
his  work.  He  made  the  congress  feel  that  the  gains  which 
seemed  most  secure,  such  as  the  "control  of  industries"  and 
the  eight-hour  day,  were  in  danger  at  this  very  moment.  His 
speech  was  of  a  pessimistic  turn,  showing  faith  in  the  distant 
future  rather  than  in  the  immediate  present.  Socialism  in 
Italy  is  indeed,  as  Rigola  said,  going  through  a  crisis  of  moral 
decadence,  above  all  because  of  the  slight  capacity  for  reaction 
which  it  shows  against  Fascisti  outrages  and  other  signs 
of  combativeness  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes.  After  the 
war  a  series  of  agitations,  strikes,  violence,  and  a  rapid  growth 
of  labor  organizations  gave  the  masses  the  illusion  that  the 
middle  class  was  surrendering  and  the  government  abdicating. 
But  when  the  first  and  bitterest  post-war  crisis  was  over,  the 
controlling  classes  showed  that  they  were  disposed  to  defend 
themselves  at  all  costs;  while  the  Socialist  masses,,  on  the 
other  hand,  revealed  extraordinary  weaknesses,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  morale. 


Rigola  openly  denounced  these  deficiencies.  He  said  that 
after  the  war  the  situation  was  favorable  enough  for  the 
proletariat  and  that  much  could  have  been  gained  if  the  work- 
ers had  developed  any  daring.  Instead  nothing  was,  accom- 
plished. The  proletariat  carried  on  a  war  of  words  against 
the  ruling  classes  and  now  finds  itself  unarmed  and  face  to 
face  with  counter-revolution. 

The  congress  re-voted  adherence  to  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  voted  to  participate  in  the  Mos- 
cow Internationale.  The  Internationale,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  excommunicated  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  recog- 
nizing the  new  Communist  Party  as  its  authentic  representa- 
tive in  Italy.  The  action  of  the  Leghorn  Congress  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  political  maneuver  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
Moscow  Communists,  who,  if  they  wish  to  have  the  support 
of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  organized  Italians,  must 
accept  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  which  the  workers  of  Italy 
have  declared  for.  Separation  from  the  Internationale  of 
Amsterdam  was  voted  conditionally,  depending  on  the  de- 
cisions reached  at  Moscow.  If  Moscow  refuses  to  accept  the 
federation  with  all  its  baggage,  Socialist  Party  and  all,  the 
federation  will  remain  in  the  Internationale  of  Amsterdam. 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  was  the  vote  to  transform 
the  weekly  of  the  federation,  the  Battaglie  Sindicali,  into  a 
daily  newspaper.  Some  saw  in  this  the  germs  of  an  Italian 
labor  party  separate  from  the  Socialist  Party. 

The  congress  of  the  federation  showed,  in  fine,  that  only 
a  minority  of  the  Italian  working  classes  are  talking  of  revolu- 
tion, which  they  moreover  are  not  in  a  position  to  attempt. 
The  Italian  revolutionary  and  socialist  movement,  which  went 
through  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  after  the  war,  is  now 
falling  back  to  defend  its  old  positions  which  are  under  heavy 
fire  from  middle  class  reaction.       Giuseppe  Prezzolini. 

Detroit  Out  of  Work 

DETROIT,  the  dynamic,  was  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary a  city  out  of  work.  The  buyers'  strike  had 
extended  to  automobiles.  Manufacturers  were 
caught  with  high-priced  inventories  contemporan- 
eously with  a  sharp  decline  in  the  demand  for  their  product. 
A  few  figures  tell  the  story.  The  Employers'  Association 
reports  that  on  March  31,  1920,  79  factories  of  the  city  had 
200,765  employes  on  the  pay  roll,  and  throughout  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  of  last  year,  the  number  was  well  above 
180,000.  On  December  29,  1920,  the  same  factories  em- 
ployed only  25,339.  The  number  had  risen  to  88,572  on 
March  31,  1 92 1.  These  are  trustworthy  statistics  based  on 
regular  reports  furnished  weekly  by  the  factories  themselves. 
Careful  estimates  indicate  that  the  79  factories  included  in 
these  reports  of  the  Employers'  Association  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  industrial  population  of  Detroit.  If  we  accept 
these  estimates  it  means  that  on  March  31,  1920,  the  number 
employed  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  301,000;  on  December 
29,  1920,  this  number  had  fallen  to  38,000;  and  on  March  31 
of  this  year  it  was  approximately  133,000,  or  about  44  per 
cent  of  those  similarly  employed  a  year  ago. 

The  factories  endeavored  to  meet  the  crisis  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Many  reemployed  married  men  in  preference  to  those 
who  were  single.  Some  alternated  shifts.  The  Ford  factory 
when  it  resumed  operations  in  February  worked  one  shift  of 
men  for  two  weeks  and  then  laid  these  off  for  another  two 
weeks  in  order  to  give  work  to  another  shift.  Many  establish- 
ments operated  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Detroit  has  witnessed  some  suffering,  but  the  situation 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse  if  it  were  not  for  the  caliber 
of  the  men  themselves.  Thousands  are  tiding  themselves 
over  this  lean  period  by  means  of  savings.  Other  thousands 
have  left  the  city,  many  temporarily.  Some  well-informed 
persons  believe  that  as  many  as  75,000  men  have  left  since 
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last  fall.  The  nature  of  the  population  makes  this  process 
less  difficult  in  Detroit  than  in  older  cities.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  having  but  recently  left  their  old  homes, 
the  ties  which  bind  them  to  their  old  friends  and  associations 
are  still  strong.  The  recent  census  figures  show  Detroit  to 
have  an  excess  of  almost  100,000  men,  the  figures  being  540,- 
397  men  and  453,281  women.  This  fact  confirmed  what 
was  already  known  through  draft  statistics  compiled  during 
the  war,  that  Detroit  was  a  city  with  an  abnormally  high 
percentage  of  young  and  single  men,  attracted  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  by  the  high  wages  of  the  automobile  industry. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  side-lights  is  furnished  by  the 
increase  of  jitneys  on  all  the  main  thoroughfares.  Hundreds 
of  unemployed  workmen  with  cars  have  taken  this  means  of 
securing   ready  cash   while   work  is  scarce. 

The  municipality  itself  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion in  two  ways,  by  stimulating  public  employment  and  by 
entirely  revamping  its  machinery  for  public  relief.  As  has 
already  been  noted  in  the  Survey,  a  municipal  free  employ- 
ment bureau  was  organized  especially  to  qualify  workmen  for 
public  departments.  This  employment  bureau  is  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  through  it  men  are 
certified  for  work  in  street  cleaning,  on  sewers,  and  in  the 
water .  works  department.  To  an  even  greater  extent  than 
other  cities,  Detroit  has  fallen  behind  in  public  works  because 
of  the  war  and  of  its  abnormal  growth,  and  at  the  present  time 
an  increasing  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  and  water  mains.  The  city  recently  entered 
upon  an  ambitious  municipal  street  railway  project,  and  new 
lines  are  being  built  through  poorly  served  sections  of  the 
city,  giving  employment  to  considerable  numbers  of  men. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  voted  ample  funds 
to  meet  the  general  problem  of  relief.  The  department  found 
it  necessary  to  decentralize  and,  in  place  of  a  single  central 
office,  divided  the  city  into  five  districts  with  three  outlying 
district  offices.  It  established  a  city  barracks  for  single  men 
to  supplement  provision  made  by  the  McGregor  Institute. 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  its  staff  by  leaps  and  bounds  from 
25  a  year  ago  to  no  today.  The  task  of  enlisting  new  work- 
ers was  partially  simplified  by  the  employment  of  22  from 
the  recently  discontinued  educational  department  at  the  Ford 
factory.  As  an  indication  of  the  task  faced  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  last  year  in  February  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  public  outdoor  relief  was  $24,057;  in  February  of  this 
year  the  amount  was  $213,736.  The  figures  for  March  will 
exceed  those  for  February.  The  number  of  new  families 
applying  for  assistance  in  February  of  last  year  was  742;  in 
February  of  this  year  there  were  7,334.  Happily  the  peak 
was  passed  in  February,  and  March  witnessed  a  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  new  families  in  difficulty  although  not  in  the  total 
amount  of  relief  necessary  to  provide  for  old  and  new  families. 

Private  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Union  have  bad  an  experience  different  only  in  de- 
gree. While  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  under- 
going reorganization,  it  was  necessary  r^r  Home  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  make  provision  for  a  considerable 
number  of  civilian  families,  since  the  city  of  Detroit  has  no 
private  family  welfare  society  of  a  general  character.  Home 
Service  during  January  and  February  a  year  ago  spent  $4,526 
in  material  relief  while  in  January  and  February  of  this 
year  it  spent  $25,493. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  was  called  upon  to  make 
provision  for  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  destitute. 
Many  of  these  had  come  to  Detroit  in  the  fall  after  working 
in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Michigan.  The  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  has  furnished  transportation  for  238  of  these  to 
Mexico.  All  of  the  arrangements  for  the  return  of  these 
migrants  have  been  worked  out  with  the  Mexican  consul, 
and  the  Mexican  government  takes  charge  of  them  after 
their  arrival  at  the  border.     Catholic  church  authorities  in 


Mexico  have  evidenced  their  interest  by  sending  substantial 
amounts  for  the  care  of  their  fellow  countrymen  who  are  in 
distress. 

One  of  the  special  problems  arising  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  is  being  met  by  the  Housing  Bureau  of  the 
Detroit  Community  Union.  This  is  a  case-working  organi- 
zation which  specializes  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  eviction 
and  in  re-locating  those  who  are  evicted,  originally  established 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  help  provide  for  the  homeless  in  a 
city  where  housing  accommodations  were  totally  inadequate 
for  the  rapidly  growing  population.  It  also  helps  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  families  buying  houses  on  a  land  con- 
tract basis  who,  because  of  unemployment,  are  unable  to  keep 
up  their  payments. 

One  fact  is  constantly  being  driven  home  to  those  in  in- 
timate touch  with  the  situation.  Charitable  relief  is  a  totally 
inadequate  instrument  by  which  to  meet  the  results  of  a 
business  depression  such  as  Detroit  has  experienced  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  families  because 
of  involuntary  unemployment  should  find  it  necessary  for  the 
first  time  to  resort  to  charity  is  indefensible.  The  best  remedy 
is  a  resumption  of  industry,  and  as  this  article  is' written  this 
resumption  is  happily  progressing.  Fred  R.  Johnson. 

America  and  China 

ON  a  single  day,  recently,  the  papers  carried  two 
stories,  one  from  an  American  university,  the  other 
from  the  Chinese  schools,  setting  forth  elements  of 
the  most  notable  educational  contrast  in  the  world 
today — the  contrast  in  matters  educational  between  democratic 
America  and  China,  land  of  immemorial  autocracies.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  assume  that  these  stories  establish  perma- 
nent trends;  but  wise  men  will  consider  carefully  the  straws 
that  show  which  way  the  winds  are  blowing. 

The  American  story,  carried  in  a  full  column  on  the  front 
page  of  the  papers,  told  of  the  proposed  election  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  actual  election  was  set  for  April  18,  at  which 
time  "the  title  of  president  will  be  conferred  upon  the  general, 
and  that  of  provost  upon  Dr.  Penniman"  (Dr.  Josiah  H.  Pen- 
niman,  at  present  acting  provost  of  the  university).  The 
board  of  trustees  are  hopeful  that  this  arrangement  will  make 
for  administrative  effectiveness.  They  want  Dr.  Penniman 
to  remain  as  "educational  head"  of  the  institution  and  they 
expressed  the  "earnest  hope  that  the  university  will  be  served 
by  both  these  distinguished  men  through  years  of  hearty  and 
effective  cooperation." 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  relationship  of 
the  offices  of  president  and  provost.  The  trustees  seem  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  the  outcome,  but  they  declare  that  "important 
as  is  the  administrative  aspect  of  the  office  of  head  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  purely  educational  aspect  is  of  no  less  importance, 
and  the  university  would  be  untrue  to  its  great  traditions  if  it 
were  ever  to  mistake  the  educational  machinery  for  intellectual 
life."  General  educational  and  journalistic  comment,  how- 
ever, seems  to  agree  that  the  office  of  provost  will  necessarily  be 
subordinated  to  the  prestige  of  the  presidential  office,  in  the 
long  run.  This  development  will  be  in  line  with  American 
drifts.  The  general  tendency  in  American  universities  has 
been  toward  making  them  great  institutions,  first,  and  educa- 
tional agencies  as  a  by-product  of  their  institutional  develop- 
ment. The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  now  selected  a  major 
general  of  the  United  States  Army  to  head  up  this  institutional 
development  is  an  item  of  more  than  immediate  and  local  in- 
terest. But  its  full  meanings  will  be  revealed  only  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  story  from  China,  carried  in  a  brief  paragraph  on  an 
inside  page  of  the  papers,  tells  of  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
ister of  education,  Fan  Yuen-Lien,  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of 
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all  the  teachers  and  officials  in  the  eight  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  Peking.  This  strike  was  called,  nominally,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  government  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers.  Eight  hundred  teachers  and  6,ooo  students 
joined  the  strike.  But  back  of  this  nominal  story  is  the  real 
story.  China  is  at  the  great  critical  "cross-roads"  of  its  civili- 
zation. Two  fundamental  trends  are  observable.  One  such 
trend  urges  the  awakening  nation  toward  military  power  and 
glory  and  the  expenditure  of  ever  larger  sums  of  the  national 
revenue  in  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  and  machinery  of  such 
a  military  program.  That  trend  has  been  largely  in  the 
ascendency  with  the  officialdom  of  the  republic;  and  moneys 
that  should  have  been  used  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  diverted  to  the  uses  of  the  militarists.  Hence 
the  strike  of  teachers  and  students  is  not  merely  against  a  pres- 
ent condition,  but  against  one  of  the  possible  futures  of  the 
whole  Chinese  people.  It  is  a  strike  against  the  militarizing 
of  the  nation  and  the  correlative  and  necessarily  contemptuous 
neglect  of  education. 

For  China  faces,  today,  the  fundamental  question  whether 
her  civilization  is  to  become  primarily  militaristic,  modelled 
upon  the  civilizations  of  Japan  and  Europe,  or  educational 
and  intelligent,  modelled  upon  ideals,  and  in  line  with  the 
more  essential  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people.  This  struggle 
finds  its  active  leaderships  in  the  students  of  the  nation.  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  who  has  been  in  China  for  two  years,  says  of 
the  students,  in  an  article  on  Old  China  and  New,  in  the  May 


Asia:  "They  are  the  one  self-conscious  class  in  China  wholly 
awake  to  the  ills  that  flow  from  the  recent  system  of  'govern- 
ment.' They  are  the  enemies,  natural  and  avowed,  of  both 
existing  and  would-be  officials,"  because  they  know  that  Chi- 
nese officials  are  continuously  corruptible.  These  students  de- 
clare, according  to  the  dispatches,  "that  they  will  not  return 
to  their  studies  until  they  are  assured  of  the  safety  of  the 
financial  future  of  higher  education,  even  though  the  salary 
arrears  are  paid  and  the  teachers  should  be  willing  to  return 
to  their  labors." 

Evidently  the  student  movement  in  China  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  "junior  promenade,"  a  "swell  event"  in  the  pro- 
gram of  a  bored  student  body.  There  is  nothing  like  this  move- 
ment in  American  educational  institutions,  at  present.  Some 
years  ago,  in  certain  western  universities,  such  movements  were 
not  unknown.  But  the  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  administra- 
tion has  largely  taken  the  old  fighting  spirit  out  of  the  student 
bodies.  Aside  from  small  groups  of  "liberals,"  American 
students  are  largely  engaged  in  "getting  their  lessons,"  or  in 
having  "those  wonderful  times." 

They  are  being  told  that  the  "president  and  board  of  regents 
are  quite  capable  of  running  this  institution,"  and  that  if  they 
do  not  like  the  way  it  is  being  run  they  "may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  go  elsewhere."  An  innocent  bystander  might  well 
ponder  the  question:  Is  America  going-one  way  and  China 
another  ?    And  which  is  the  better  way  ? 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 


Opinion  in  China 

By  John  Stewart  Burgess 

PRINCETON     UNIVERSITY    CENTER    IN     CHINA    IN    CONNECTION     WITH     THE     PEKING    T.     M.     C     A. 

The  reported  strike  of  teachers  and  officers  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  Peking  [see  p. 
107]  gives  special  timeliness  to  this  article  by  Mr.  Burgess,  the  first  of  a  series  on  Changing 
China.  The  bewildering  sequence  of  news  reports  on  revolutionary  movements  in  China  and  the  part 
played  in  them  by  students  is  illumined  by  this  historical  account  of  the  happenings  of  the  last  two  years. 

— The  Editor. 


MAY  4,  1 919,  is  known  to  every  student  of  the 
modern  colleges  and  high  schools  of  China  as 
the  day  when  real  democracy  commenced  in 
that  republic.  Up  to  that  date  a  corrupt,  mili- 
taristic, pro-Japanese  cabinet  had  reigned  supreme  in  Peking. 
The  influences  which  had  made  this  militaristic  government 
strong,  dated  back  to  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  revolution 
in  1912,  when  the  wily  Yuan  Shih  Kai  robbed  the  young 
revolutionary  leaders  of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  and  got 
control  of  the  new  republican  government.  This  clever 
statesman  of  the  old  school  had  years  before,  when  he  was 
viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  provinces  of  Chihli,  formed  what 
was  then  known  as  the  model  army.  He  had  trained  this 
first,  efficient  fighting  machine  of  China  himself,  and  had 
selected  his  own  officers,  many  of  them  men  chosen  from  the 
ranks,  illiterate  but  forceful. 

When  Yuan  gained  control  of  the  Peking  government,  he 
brought  about  a  deadlock  between  the  upper  and  lower  houses 
of  the  new  constitutional  assembly  and  finally  dismissed  that 
body.  He  instituted  at  that  time  the  vicious  system  that  up 
to  the  present  date  has  been  the  principal  curse  of  China; 
namely,  the  system  of  tu-chun  or  military  governors,  whom 
he  appointed  to  parallel  the  civil  governors  in  each  of  the 
important  provinces.  These  men  were  largely  selected  from 
the  officers  of  his  own  army  and  from  other  personal  friends. 
From    1913   to   1919   the  power  of   these  military  chiefs, 


each  one  maintaining  his  own  private  military  establishment, 
gradually  increased.  These  tu-chun  formed  cliques  and 
gradually  brought  it  about  that  politics  in  China  consisted 
merely  in  the  personal  intrigues  of  these  military  leaders. 
The  so-called  revolution  in  the  south  had  long  before  191 9 
lost  all  of  its  real  constitutional  significance  for  politics  in 
Canton  were  also  controlled  by  these  military  chieftains. 

Even  more  sinister  was  the  intriguing  of  Japan  with  these 
military  leaders.  In  the  North  the  An-fu  party,  controlled 
by  a  group  of  the  military  governors  of  several  northern 
provinces,  became  the  principal  instrument  of  Japanese  influ- 
ence in  China.  The  majority  of  the  cabinet  early  in  1919 
were  members  of  this  party.  Through  the  influence  of  these 
corrupt  officials  loans  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  contracted  within  two  years  with  Japan, 
had  mortgaged  many  of  the  natural  resources  of  China  in- 
cluding forests,  mines  and  railroad  concessions.  Immense 
sums  received  from  Japan  had  not  been  used  for  national 
improvement,  but  had  gone  into  the  coffers  of  these  military 
chiefs  to  pay  their  troops  or  into  their  personal  bank  ac- 
counts. 

This  An-fu  party,  controlled  by  Japan,  also  favored  the 
signing  of  the  Paris  Treaty  which  would  give  China's  most 
sacred  province — Shantung,  where  Confucius  lived  and 
taught — to  the  virtual  control  of  Japan. 

The   three   members  of   the  government   who  were  most 
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closely  complicated  with  these  Japanese  intrigues  were  Tsao 
Ju  Lin,  minister  of  communications  and  ex-minister  of  finance, 
Chang  Chung  Hsiang,  ex-minister  of  China  to  Japan,  and 
Lu  Cheng  Yu,  director  of  the  Currency  Bureau. 

On  May  4,  191 9,  some  three  thousand  students  in  Peking, 
representing  the  various  colleges  of  that  city,  the  majority 
coming  from  the  National  Government  University  and  the 
Higher  Normal  College,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  legation 
quarter  to  present  a  petition  to  the  British  and  American 
ministers,  protesting  against  the  giving  over  of  German  rights 
in  Shantung  to  Japan.  These  students  were  prevented  by 
the  Chinese  guards  of  the  legation  quarter  from  entering  that 
section  of  the  city,  and  turning  back,  made  for  the  residence 
of  Tsao  Ju  Lin,  arch-traitor  of  China.  They  broke  into 
his  house  and  found  that  he  had  escaped  over  the  back  wall 
when  he  heard  them  coming.  They  found,  however,  Chang 
Chung  Hsiang,  ex-minister  of  China  to  Japan  in  Tsao's  house. 
They  gave  him  a  good  beating  and  broke  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  furniture  in  Mr.  Tsao's  residence.  Thirty-three  of  these 
youthful  patriots  were  arrested.  This  started  the  student 
movement,  and  with  it  began  a  great  popular  movement  in- 
cluding many  more  than  students,  the  inauguration  of  which 
marks  the  birth  of  democracy  in  China.  4k 

Because  of  protests  coming  from  all  over  the  nation  in  the 
way  of  telegrams  and  petitions  to  the  government,  and  be- 
cause of  fear  of  revolution,  these  thirty-three  students  were 
released  on  May  7,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  presen- 
tation in  1 91 5  of  the  infamous  twenty-one  demands  from 
Japan. 

A  Student  Union  was  soon  formed  in  Peking,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  every  one  of  the  colleges  of  that  great  educational 
center.  Soon  similar  unions  were  formed  in  every  large  city 
throughout  China.  This  newly  organized  student  movement 
soon  called  a  general  strike  of  the  students  of  the  nation,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  a  promise  from  the  government 
that  they  would  not  sign  the  Paris  Treaty,  and  to  boycott 
Japanese  goods.     On  June  4  and  5  the  students  of  Peking 


who  had  been  prevented  from  their  activities  by  well  orgai 
ized  detachments  of  soldiers  started  lecturing  throughout 
Peking  on  the  political  crisis.  This  was  done  clearly  ag'.inst 
the  recently  issued  mandates  of  the  government  that  had 
spoken  in  a  most  violent  manner  against  the  efforts  of  the 
students  to  meddle  in  politics.  On  every  prominent  street 
corner  in  the  capital  would  be  seen  bands  of  three  or  four 
students,  one  speaking,  explaining  a  map  that  told  the  story 
of  Shantung,  and  the  others  distributing  literature  among  the 
gathering  crowd  and  exhorting  the  people  to  oppose  the 
traitorous  government.  Strong  detachments  of  cavalry  with- 
in two  days  arrested  nine  hundred  of  these  young  patriots 
and  put  them  in  the  Government  Law  College  as  a  temporary 
prison.  As  many  of  these  young  men  were  the  sons  of  promi- 
nent Chinese  officials  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  nation,  the  po- 
sition of  the  government  soon  became  most  embarrassing. 
Moreover,  popular  opinion  was  strongly  with  the  students. 
Within  five  days,  the  troops  that  were  guarding  the  law 
school  were  removed,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  nine 
hundred  prisoners  to  go  home.  Their  reply  was  that  they 
would  not  go  home  until  they  were  informed  why  they  had 
been  arrested.  The  following  demands  were  made  upon  the 
government : 

First,  that  the  three  most  corrupt  officials  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  dismissed.  Second,  that  the  students  should 
be  allowed  freedom  of  speech.  Third,  that  the  students  should 
be  allowed  a  parade  through  the  streets  of  Peking  on  being 
released  from  prison,  and  fourth,  that  a  public  apology  should 
be  made  to  them  by  the  government.  All  these  demands  were 
granted  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  strong  position  taken  by  the 
Peking  government  was  not  merely  due  to  fear  of  the  stud- 
ents themselves.  The  student  unions  throughout  the  country, 
when  they  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  Peking  students,  had 
made  approaches  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions in  all  the  large  cities.  They  had  also  got  on  their  side 
such  non-political  groups  as  lawyers'  associations,  educational 
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associations,  and  agricultural  associations.  These  different 
groups  in  each  city  formed  citizens'  unions  which  on  June  15, 
after  the  Peking  students  had  been  arrested,  presented  a 
solid  front  against  the  government. 

In  nearly  every  large  city  in  Central  and  Northern  China 
a  general  strike  was  instituted.  All  places  of  business  were 
closed.  There  was  a  threatened  strike  of  railroad  employes 
and  ship  hands.  The  feeling  ran  so  high  that  even  personal 
servants  refused  to  work.  The  American  consul-general  in 
Shanghai,  when  he  started  to  go  to  his  office  one  morning, 
was  told  by  his  Chinese  chauffeur  that  he  was  very  sorry  he 
could  not  take  him  that  day  because  there  was  a  strike  on. 
The  students:  had  said  the  officials  in  Peking  were  corrupt. 
In  a  general  strike  called  in  Shanghai,  representing  all  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organizations,  the  beggars'  and  thieves' 
guilds  also  refused  to  work  for  four  days! 

The  formation  of  these  citizens'  unions  in  each  city  has 
given  to  China  for  the  first  time  an  instrument  outside  of 
Chinese  officialdom,  through  which  public  opinion  can  be 
powerfully  expressed. 

During  these  weeks  of  student  strike  and  anti-government 
demonstration  there  had  been  the  stimulation  of  a  systematic 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  Large  Japanese  trading  ships 
went  up  and  down  the  Yangtse  empty.  When  Japanese  car- 
goes were  landed  at  Chinese  ports  the  coolies;  refused  to  un- 
load them.  Public  opinion  often  forced  Chinese  merchants 
to  burn  large  stores  of  Japanese-made  goods. 

The  students,  moreover,  desiring  a  more  fundamental  policy 
han  merely  boycotting  Japan,  acting  as  peddlers,  went  around 
tie  streets  of  big  cities  selling  "national  goods"  such  as  soap, 
maThes,  paper,  towels,  etc.  They  listed  carefully  all  im- 
ports on  the  retail  market  from  Japan  and  tried,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrial  guilds,  to  stimulate  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods  in  China. 

The  demonstration  of  the  students  late  in  June  forced  the 
Chinese  government  to  announce  definitely  that  they  would 
not  sign  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

A  second  and  third  strike  were  carried  on  early  in  1920 
but  were  not  so  successful  as  those  of  the  previous  summer. 
A  re-alignment  in  China  politics  had  given  the  militarists  the 
upper  hand  once  more.  The  students  the  first  half  year  of 
1920  devoted  themselves  most  particularly  to  the  quiet  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  and  democratic  ideas,  especially 
through  the  modern  periodicals,  organs  of  the  so-called  Ren- 
aissance Movement,  which  will  be  described  in  our  next  ar- 
ticle. 

The  results  of  the  great  national  movement  started  by 
these  young  men,  however,  were  directly  reflected  in  the 
political  activities  of  last  summer.  In  July,  1920,  President 
Hsu  Shih  Chang  made  a  definite  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  An-fu  party.  What  immediately  brought  on 
the  political  crisis  was  the  dismissal  by  President  Hsu  of  the 
infamous  General  Hsu  Shih  Cheng,  popularly  known  as  Lit- 
tle Hsu,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Frontier  Defense  Army. 
This  army,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  War  Participation 
Army  and  under  the  practical  control  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, had  been  for-  some  time  independent  of  the  Board 


of  War.  President  Hsu  dismissed  this  general  and  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  be  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department  of  the  Chinese  government.  Marshal 
Tuan,  the  leader  of  the  An-fu  party,  immediately  protested 
and  took  control  of  the  city.  With  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
he  marched  to  the  president's  palace  and  demanded  and  was 
granted  the  retraction  of  this  order. 

In  the  meantime,  two  armies  were  converging  on  the  capi- 
tal, one  from  Tientsin  and  one  on  the  Hankow  railroad. 
These  troops  were  under  the  control  of  another  group  of 
military  governors  who  were  determined  to  cast  out  the  An- 
fu  party. 

The  public  opinion  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  stud- 
ents throughout  the  country  was  the  principal  strength  of 
these  armies  that  were  marching  to  the  capital.  General  Wu 
Pei  Fu,  the  division  commander  who  led  the  ten  thousand 
troops  that  came  up  the  Peking-Hankow  railroad,  was  the 
idol  of  the  Chinese  students.  At  the  stations  along  this  main 
line  he  was  joined  by  many  Chinese  youths  who  wished  to 
play  their  part  in  this  patriotic  movement.  Most  of  the  fight- 
ing which  was  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  corrupt  An- 
fu  government  was  done  by  General  Wu's  small  army.  Be^ 
tween  ten  and  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  thirty  miles  from 
Peking,  defeated,  in  two  days,  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  troops  of  the  An-fu  party,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  defenders  of  the  capital  had  an  almost  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  Japanese-made  ammunition,  120  large  guns  and  the 
aeroplane  fleet  of  the  Chinese  army,  and  General  Wu's  men 
had  only  two  field  guns  and  about  ten  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each  soldier.  The  spectacular  victory  was  brought  about 
by  the  hard  fighting  of  this  small  army  who  believed  that 
they  were  fighting  not  only  the  corrupt  government  of  Peking, 
but  indirectly  Japan,  and  by  the  splendid  strategy  of  General 
Wu  and  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  opposing  sol- 
diers deserted  to  General  Wu  in  the  middle  of  the  battle. 

After  a  few  days  of  fighting  by  the  other  army  that  came 
up  from  Tientsin,  the  main  forces  of  the  An-fu  party  were 
completely  defeated,  and  the  capital  was  taken  over  by  a  new 
set  of  military  rulers,  a  great  improvement  on  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  new  government  is  composed  of  a  strange  mixture. 
Several  of  the  cabinet  members,  including  the  minister  of 
state,  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  represent  young,  progressive  China, 
while  in  the  same  cabinet  sits  the  ex-station  master  of  Mouk- 
den,  appointed  by  the  military  chief  of  Manchuria,  General 
Chang  Tso  Lin. 

While  the  present  government  cannot  be  said  to  be  incor- 
ruptible or  entirely  outside  the  influence  of  Japan,  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  last  one.  What  is  far  more  signifi- 
cant, due  to  the  influence  of  these  college  students,  most  of 
them  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  the  non- 
political  civic  groups  of  China  have  for  the  first  time  been 
organized  together  to  fight  for  a  common  cause.  United 
public  opinion  has  for  the  first  time  shown  its  power.  All 
who  know  this  largest  republic  intimately  are  convinced  that 
the  future  is  ultimately  with  young,  progressive,  democratic 
China. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  Denver  Salary  Schedule 


IN  the  issue  of  September  15,  1920,  the  Survey  published 
a  report  of  the  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers  just 
established  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
open  and  democratic  method  of  obtaining  it.  The  report 
stated  that  Cleveland  had  apparently  "secured  the  best  sched- 
ule that  can  be  hoped  for." 

Denver  has  a  superior  and  progressive  salary  schedule  for 
the  teachers  in  her  public  schools  which  became  effective  De- 
cember I,  1920,  and  which  was  obtained  by  an  open,  demo- 
cratic and  unusual  method.  The  plan  was  developed  and 
carried  forward  by  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  925  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers. 
The  conventional  salary  schedule  is  "stratified"  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  that  is,  teachers  on  different  levels  of  the 
school  course,  from  the  kindergarten  upward,  receive,  re- 
spectively, higher  salaries  as  the  groups  advance  to  the  high 
school,  at  which  point  the  stratification  is  usually  wide,  some- 
times amounting  to  $1,000  or  more  on  the  maximum  salary. 
The  Denver  schedule  has  always  had  but  one  stratification, 
the  differential  between  the  salaries  of  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers;  that  differential,  however,  has  been  exces- 
sive, ranging  at  different  periods  from  $1,440  downward. 

For  several  years  the  elementary  teachers  in  Denver  have 
been  studying  this  problem  from  a  local  standpoint,  compar- 
ing the  salaries  paid  to  the  elementary  teachers  with  those 
paid  to  the  high  school  teachers  in  this  city,  endeavoring  to 
find  the  basis  for  the  high  differential,  and,  incidentally,  do- 
ing some  simple  but  interesting  figuring.  As  a  fundamental 
proposition,  the  elementary  teachers  assumed  that  the  public 
pays  salaries  to  teachers  solely  in  return  for  service  rendered 
in  the  schoolroom.  This  led  to  the  deduction  that  equally 
valuable  service  should  receive  equal  reward.  If,  therefore, 
the  existing  schedule  was  unjust,  as  they  believed,  their  prob- 
lem was  to  prove  the  equality  of  service  of  the  two  groups. 
This  they  confidently  set  out  to  do. 

They  reasoned  first,  in  general  terms,  that  a  .child  in  order 
to  enter  college  must  be  trained  or  educated  on  each  successive 
level  of  the  regular  twelve-year  course,  and  that,  in  his  or- 
derly progress  from  the  kindergarten  toward  the  high  school, 
no  grade  or  level  could  be  omitted,  and  on  all  levels  he  should 
have  efficient  instruction,  otherwise  the  high  school  teacher 
could  not  build  on  the  right  foundation.  This  necessity  for 
a  beginning  and  a  regular  sequence  in  education  justified  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  is  not  only 
absolutely  essential  to  any  degree  of  education,  but  that  it  is 
fundamental  to  all  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Investigating  further,  they  discovered  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  a  community  never  reach  the  high 
school,  and  that  the  school  education  of  the  average  citizen 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  sixth  grade.  In  other  words,  the 
responsibility  of  educating  the  masses  as  well  as  they  are 
educated  in  our  schools  today  rests  in  an  overwhelming  de- 
gree upon  the  basic  group  of  teachers;  and  to  this  group  is 
chiefly  entrusted  the  task  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner,  and 
of  socializing  and  democratizing  the  community  life,  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking  and  responsibility. 

The  teachers  concluded  their  research  by  making  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  local  conditions  of  work  in  each  group, 
the  hours,  size  of  classes,  number  of  subjects  taught,  types  of 
children  handled,  supervision,  and  so  on,  and  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  the  work  of  the  grade  teacher  is  as 
arduous,  as  exacting,  as  exhausting,  and  far  more  detailed, 
than  the  work  of  the  high  school  teacher;  that  it  requires  as 
much  native  ability  and  specialized  skill,  and  should,  because 


of  its  basic  and  universal  character,  demand  as  careful  and 
extended  training  and  preparation. 

This  decided,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  schedule. 
They  here  discovered  that  an  elementary  teacher  and  a  high 
school  teacher,  entering  the  service  of  the  Denver  schools  at 
the  same  time  on  salaries  of  $1,000  and  $1,200  respectively, 
would  have  received,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  sums 
which  gave  a  balance  of  $12,000  in  favor  of  the  high  school 
teacher. 

Of  course  all  this  reasoning  and  investigation  could  have 
but  one  result.  The  association  openly  and  positively  adopted 
the  platform  that  there  should  be  established  in  Denver  one 
salary  schedule  for  all  classroom  teachers,  men  and  women, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  twelfth  grade,  inclusive,  the 
salaries  to  be  based  upon  training  and  experience,  and  not,  as 
in  the  existing  schedule,  upon  the  level  of  the  school  course 
on  which  the  teacher  works. 

This  type  is  known  as  the  single-salary  schedule.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Education  Association  as  one  of  its 
fundamental  principles  which  must  be  "accepted  as  a  public 
policy  if  the  ideals  of  the  association  are  to  be  realized." 
This  schedule  recognizes  the  service  of  the  elementary  teachd 
of  whatever  grade  or  subject  as  having  a  value  to  the  com- 
munity equal  to  the  service  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  what- 
ever grade  or  subject,  provided  the  preparation  and  experi- 
ence are  equivalent.  Moreover,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  elementary  teacher,  in  order  to  meet  efficiently  her  vital 
responsibility  to'  the  public,  should  be  as  well  trained  and 
educated  as  the  high  "school  teacher  and  it  endeavors  to  pro- 
vide a  salary  which  will  not  only  enable  her  to  make  that 
preparation  but  which  will  hold  her  permanently  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  elementary  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  protects 
the  right  of  every  elementary  child  to  a  skillful,  well  educated, 
adequately  paid  instructor,  and,  by  so  doing,  advances  the 
educational  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  which  in 
every  community  depend  so  largely  upon  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  May,  1920,  a  simple  form  of  single  salary  schedule  was 
presented  by  the  salary  committee  of  the  association  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  for  three  years  has  been  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Denver  schools  in  an  unselfish,  efficient, 
and  progressive  manner.  This  board  belongs  to  the  modern 
type  and  is  unhampered  by  the  standards  of  school  boards  of 
the  past  who  too  often  were  elected  on  a  platform  of  economy 
and  pledged  to  protect  the  pocketbook  of  the  public  at  any 
cost — to  the  schools  or  the  teachers.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Carlos  M.  Cole,  it  has  surveyed  and  reorganized  the 
Denver  school  system  and  placed  it  upon  a  modern  efficient 
business  basis. 

The  simplicity  of  the  schedules  presented  by  the  teachers 
attracted  attention.  Lucius  F.  Hallett,  president  of  the  board, 
declared  that  it  was  the  first  teachers'  salary  schedule  he  had 
ever  seen  which  he  "could  understand  as  soon  as  he  looked  at 
it."  Nothing  could  be  done  about  salaries,  however,  until 
the  fall  of  1920,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Cole,  the 
superintendent,  in  June,  which  left  the  cause  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  without  a  leader  in  the  administration.  In 
August,  however,  Jesse  H.  Nevvlon,  who  had  just  established 
the  single  schedule  in  his  own  school  system  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Newlon  espoused  the  teachers'  cause  from  the  first. 
The  salary  committee  of  the  board,  Mr.  Cowell  and  Mr. 
Schenck,  studied  salary  schedules  and  figured  cheerfully  to  de- 
termine the  amount  necessary  to  provide  a  generous  increase 
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for  the  teachers,  holding  open  minds  as  to  the  form  of  the 
schedule. 

To  the  teachers  the  method  followed  by  Mr.  Newlon  was 
most  interesting.  He  did  not  arrive  in  Denver  with  a  form 
of  schedule  fixed  in  his  own  mind.  He  examined  the  sched- 
ule prepared  by  the  teachers,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  the  salary  committees  of  the  High 
School  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Grade  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  decide  there  if  a  single  salary  schedule  would 
work  in  Denver,  and  then  report  to  him — a  suggestion  which 
was  promptly  carried  into  effect,  and  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  teachers  to  endorse 
the  principle  of  the  single  schedule.  In  the  meantime,  then, 
Mr.  Newlon  presented  the  matter  to  the  Association  of 
Principals  and  Directors  which  unanimously  endorsed  ■  the 
plan  as  just  and  democratic  and  conducive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Then  the  salary  committee  of  the  board 
were  asked  to  meet  the  teachers.  They  also  approved,  but 
made  suggestions  improving  the  schedule  which  were  gladly 
accepted  by  the  joint  committee  of  teachers.  The  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  Civic  Association  endorsed  the 
schedule.  The  Tax  Commission  considered  favorably  the  re- 
quest of  the  school  board  to  raise  the  tax  levy  two  mills  to 
produce  $800,000,  and  granted  it  without  any  of  those  for- 
malities of  closed  and  open  hearings  usually  observed  by  tax 
commissions.  These  preliminaries  having  been  attended  to, 
Mr.  Newlon  presented  the  schedule  in  detail  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  who,  after  discussing  its  merits,  adopted  it. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  as  it  stands  for  entering 
teachers  only: 


PREPARATION 

Normal  school  graduate 
(high  school  plus  two 
years)   or  less 


MINIMUM    MAXIMUM 


YEARLY 
INCREASES 


High 
years 


school     plus     three  I 


$i,2oo        $2,040       71120 


[2  x  120 
2,280     \  above  $2,040 
I  maximum 


High  school  plus  four 
years.  (For  teachers  with 
four  years  of  professional 
training  not  organized  so 
as  to  obtain  a  degree  from 
a  standard  college,  or  uni- 
versity)     

A.B.  degree  from  standard  I 
college  or  university | 


A.M.  degree 


1,500 


2,520 


2,880 


2  x  120 

above  $2,280 
maximum 


8  x  150 
and 
1  x  180 


[2  x  100 
3,080     \  above   A.B. 
I  maximum 


Teachers  appointed  in  last  ^ 

few   years    who    have    less  I 

than  the  minimum  require-  [  1,800        6  x  100 

ment  as  to  preparation J 

Teachers  already  in  the  system  will  be  adjusted  upon  the 
new  schedule  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  Denver  system 
and  the  administration  hopes  in  these  adjustments,  which  are 
now  being  worked  out,  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  so 
large  and  complex  a  problem  the  requirements  of  justice  to 
each  individual  teacher.  Every  member  of  the  corps  received 
an  increase  varying  from  $200  to  $600  per  year. 

The  single  schedule  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the  schools 
to  the  public  for  it  means  higher  salaries  to  the  largest  group 
of  teachers,  but  it  means  immeasurably  better  schools.  In 
time  the  American  public  will  be  convinced  that  "the  product 
of  superior  teaching  is  real"  and  then  the  cost  will  become  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  using  with  slight 
change  the  closing  sentences  in  the  report  on  the  Cleveland 
schools.  With  higher  wages  granted  on  a  just  and  democratic 
basis,  with  a  school  board  which  holds  the  confidence  an^ 


respect  of  ,the  community,  and  with  a  superintendent  whom 
the  teachers  like  and  are  willing  to  follow,  the  Denver 
schools  enter  a  new  year  and  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
achievement.  Cora  B.   Morrison. 

President,  Denver  Grade  Teachers'  Association. 

A  Village  School 

AFTER  I  had  secured  my  position  in  the  high  school 
at  Camington,  I  had  to  use  an  atlas  to  locate  the  place. 
I  found  it  to  be  a  village  of  some  seven  hundred  inhabitants 
in  the  oil  country.  Its  importance  can  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  conductor  on  the  B.  &  O.  had  to  ask  me  where 
I  changed  cars.  He  excused  his  ignorance  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  running  on  that  road  for  only  twenty-five  years. 

When  I  got  there  I  found  a  straggly  town  in  a  narrow 
valley.  A  few  three-story  brick  structures  made  up  the  busi- 
ness section.  The  houses  extended  along  the  valley,  or  rested 
in  clusters  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  .  Gas  wells  and  oil  der- 
ricks were  scattered  at  intervals  and  could  be  seen  for  miles. 
The  houses  were  well  constructed  and  the  living  quarters 
were  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the  social  life  of  the 
village  centered  in  three  sleepy  churches,  an  ice-cream  parlor, 
the  school  and  a  pool-room  (children  under  sixteen  not  ad- 
mitted). To  these  should  be  added  the  cigar  factory,  which 
employed  many  of  the  young  women  of  the  village. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  three-story  brick  structure  built  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  This  building  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
A  gymnasium  and  chemistry  laboratory  occupied  the  base- 
ment; an  auditorium  the  third  floor.  "There  must  be  z 
progressive  element  in  this  town,"  I  thought.  My  satisfac- 
tion was  slightly  alloyed,  however,  the  first  time  I  sat  down 
to  dinner.  A  workman  opposite  me  questioned  the  advisabil- 
ity of  hiring  out-of-town  teachers  when  cheaper  ones  could 
be  obtained  nearer  home.  He  raved  at  some  length  over  the 
extravagance  of  the  school  authorities.  I  made  no  defence. 
This  was  his  country,  not  mine.  I  was  hired  help.  I  was 
merely  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty,  the  district  superinten- 
dent announced:  "There  are  two  boys  in  your  senior  class 
who  have  never  been  known  to  work  in  school  and  who  never 
will,  but  they  come  of  a  good  family  and  must  graduate." 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  boys  I  could  say  little.  I  was 
conceited  enough  to  believe  that  my  personality  would  be 
able  to  overcome  any  difficulties,  that  might  arise.  Besides, 
I  was  still  possessed  of  the  youthful  notion  that  one  person 
could  change  a  system  in  short  order,  if  he  only  had  strong 
enough  desires.  For  this  I  must  thank  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Frank  Crane  and  other  liberal  manufacturers  of  epi- 
grams. 

After  three  weeks  of  uneventful  existence,  we  had  news 
that  a  prominent  athlete  would  enter  school  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  basketball  team.  As  he  must  work  mornings, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrange  three  afternoon  classes  for  him. 
This  seemed  impossible.  I  suggested  to  the  superintendent 
that  the  boy  be  asked  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  school.  But 
the  boy's  father  was  president  of  the  school  board ;  so  the 
superintendent  did  not  agree  with  me.  Our  schedule  was 
upset,  and  a  new  one  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
one  boy.  Then  the  boy  decided  he  would  rather  work,  but  after 
a  month's  coaxing  by  the  coach  he  finally  entered  school  and 
gave  his  whole  day  to  us.  Naturally  the  children  knew 
where  the  real  authority  resided. 

The  superintendent  retained  his  position  by  appeasing  petty 
village  factions.  Raising  educational  standards  was  a  good 
aim  provided  you  trod  on  no  one's  toes.  Consider  one  in- 
stance. The  state  of  West  Virginia  requires  children  of 
school  age  to  be  in  school  at  least  seven  months  each  year. 
Our  school  term  was  nine  months.     One  father  promptly  re- 
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moved  his  son  from  our  care  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
The  boy  had  "served  his  time"  and  that  was  all  we  could 
ask.  He  could  farm  just  as  well  without  the  two  extra 
•months.  To  overcome  such  situations,  to  uproot  such  a 
philosophy  from  the  minds  of  our  patrons  requires  leaders 
and  idealists. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the  superintendent's  view 
of  what  constituted  an  academic  credit.  For  instance,  a 
student  was  deficient  a  half  year  in  algebra.  "Work  six 
cases  of  factoring  and  it  will  be  satisfactory,"  said  he.  A 
girl  had  failed  to  take  a  year  of  high  school  mathematics. 
"Go  down  and  observe  the  class  in  eighth  grade  arithmetic 
a  few  times,"  was  his  solution  of  the  problem. 

The   athlete  mentioned   earlier   had   entered   eleven   weeks 


was  worth  if  he  dared  prevent  a  boy  from  taking  part  in 
an  important  game.  In  many  a  small  West  Virginia  high 
school,  a  teacher  who  attempted  honestly  to  enforce  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  West  Virginia  State  High  School  Athletic 
Association  would  be  blacklisted. 

The  great  sport  of  the  state  is  basketball.  In  a  moun- 
tainous state,  football  and  baseball  fields  are  hard  to  find. 
But  basketball  is,  a  gymnasium  game.  At  the  same  time  the 
sport  is  very  interesting.  It  calls  for  nerve,  courage,  quick 
thinking  and  high  powers  of  physical  endurance.  I  have 
heard  a  preacher  spend  two-thirds  of  a  sermon  on  the  glories 
of  basketball,  and  close  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  victory 
in  an  approaching  game,  though  he  prayed  but  incidentally 
for  teachers  or  education  in  general. 


THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  FREEDOM 


FOUR  hundred  years  ago,  this  week, 
on  April  18,  19  and  20,  1521,  Martin 
Luther  appeared  before  the  imperial  Diet, 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Worms,  to  answer 
to  the  established  authorities  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  writing  certain  books  and 
teaching  certain  doctrines.  John  Eck, 
unknown  to  fame  save  as  the  persecutor 
of  great  men,  put  to  Luther  the  decisive 
question: 

"Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and  invin- 
cible majesty  has  cited  you  before  his 
throne  ...  to  require  you  to  answer 
these  questions.  First,  do  you  acknowl- 
edge these  writings  which  bear  your 
name  to  have  been  composed  by  you? 
And  second,  are  you  prepared  to  retract 
the  words  and  propositions  contained 
therein,  or  do  you  persist  in  what  you 
have  therein  advanced?" 

Luther  answered :  "As  to  the  first,  I 
acknowledge  the  books,  the  names  of 
which  have  been  read,  to  be  of  my  writ- 
ing; I  cannot  deny  them.  .  .  . 

"As   for   the    second,    I    cannot   submit 


my  faith  to  any  external  authority.  1 1  |  i 
I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything; 
for  it  cannot  be  right  for  a  Christian  to 
speak   against  his  conscience !" 

Then  he  turned  a  look  on  that  assembly 
which  held  his  life  or  death  in  its  hands, 
and  he  said:  "I  stand  here  and  can  say 
no  more:  God  help  me.    Amen." 

It  is  recorded  by  witnesses  that  the 
assembly  was  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment. Several  of  the  princes  present 
could  scarcely  conceal  their  admiration. 
But  the  Bourbon  Charles  was  obdurate. 
Luther  must  be  destroyed:  "I  will  sacri- 
fice my  kingdoms,  my  power,  my  friends, 
my  treasures,  my  body  and  my  blood,  my 
thoughts  and  my  life  to  stay  the  further 
progress  of  this  impiety,"  he  declared. 

But  through  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing events  Luther  moved  with  the  dignity 
of  assured  achievement.  The  possibility 
of  a  free,  Teutonic  civilization  as  opposed 
to  the  older  Latin  civilizations  of  the 
East  and  South  was  definitely  established 
by  Luther's   reply.     He   laid   the   corner- 


stone of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the  free 
conscience  of  the  individual.  In  his  reply 
to  the  emperor,  the  voice  of  the  young 
and  vigorous  West  was  speaking  to  the 
older,  tradition-bourtd  East.  He  said,  "I 
know  no  authority  higher  than  my  own 
conscience!"  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
yedrs  later  that  confession  came  to  com- 
plete expression  in  words  that  cannot  be 
too  often  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  and  the  world:  "Governments 
instituted  among  men  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed!" 

Should  not  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy pause  one  moment,  this  memor- 
able week,  to  renew  their  own  faith  in 
the  things  for  which  Luther  stood  "like  a 
rock"  at  Worms?  The  Bourbon  Charles 
and  John  Eck  may  be  forgotten  among 
men;  but  the  Bourbon  spirit  still  lives, 
with  its  willingness  to  sacrifice  friends, 
treasures,  body,  blood,  life,  thought,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  "impious"  movements 
toward  freedom.     Does  Luther  still  live? 

J.  K.  H. 


late,  yet  he  was  granted  full  credit  for  an  eighteen-week 
semester.  If  a  lazy  boy,  such  as  one  of  the  two  brothers 
"of  good  family"  whom  we  were  told  to  pass,  had  not  com- 
pleted the  minimum  requirements  the  superintendent  exer- 
cised the  rule  that  permitted  graduation  under  exceptional 
circumstances  with  less  than  the  minimum.  Once  when  I 
remonstrated  with  the  president's  son  because  of  his  truancy, 
he  retorted,  "Aw,  what  the  hell  difference  does  it  make? 
I've  been  guaranteed  graduation  a  year  from  June." 

The  most  elementary  health  regulations  went  unenforced. 
Whooping  cough  was  a  common  disturbance.  One  child  con- 
tracted it,  but  when  I  attempted  to  force  her  from  school, 
the  superintendent  held  that  to  be  unnecessary,  since  most  of 
the  children  had  had  it.  "Besides,"  he  added,  "someone 
might  set  up  a  knock  against  the  school  if  we  took  such 
action." 

School  athletics  are  by  far  the  most  important  extra-cur- 
ricular activity;  and  frequently  the  most  important  curricular 
activity  besides.  The  villages  and  towns  demand  winning 
teams.  The  blatant  element  in  the  population  agrees  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal, 
the  coach  and  the  superintendent  to  secure  good  men  and  hold 
them,  whoever  they  are. 

In  many  cases  the  athlete  runs  the  school.  I  have  known 
of  athletes  engaging  in  physical  combat  with  instructors  with 
no  ill  results  to  their  positions  in  the  school.  They  are 
privileged  characters.  They  obey  only  such  rules  as  they  de- 
sire.   It  would  be  as  much  as  principal's  or  teacher's  position 


When  the  game  schedules  were  being  made  out,  I  wanted 
all  out-of-town  games  to  be  confined  to  week-ends.  But  the 
coach  was  aroused.  He  wanted  athletics  first  and  intellectual 
development  second.  The  noisy  element  in  school  and  town 
agreed  with  him.  Sport  must  not  be  killed.  Though  I  car- 
ried my  point  temporarily,  it  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  boys  and  myself.  The  coach  said,  "It  ain't  the  way  we 
do  things  in  this  section."  His  conception  of  athletic  honor 
was  interesting.  When  the  girls  of  our  school  were  to  play 
the  state  champions,  a  game  in  which  they  were  certain  to  be 
beaten,  he  advised  them:  "Girls,  you'll  be  up  against  a 
stiff  team  tonight.  Go  in  and  foul  for  all  you're  worth.  Re- 
member a  goal  made  from  a  foul  counts  one,  while  a  goal 
made  from  the  open  floor  counts  two."  The  girls  carried 
out  his  instructions  until  the  matter  became  so  offensive  that 
the  game  had  to  be  stopped.  After  a  change  of  referees,  the 
game  was  finished ;  but  the  affair  gave  the  team  a  bad  name 
in  all  near-by  towns,  and  the  people  began  to  see  that  such 
methods  were  not  wholly  desirable. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  the  social  life  of  the  children,  except 
to  say  that  it  was  narrow  and  rough,  with  most  normal  ac- 
tivities either  forbidden  or  frowned  upon.  Nor  can  I  do 
more  than  mention  the  churches,  which  were  seemingly  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  scenery.  The  preacher  of  the  church 
I  attended  held  three  charges  and  the  length  of  his  discourses 
was  dependent  upon  the  time  of  trains. 

Village  life,  such  as  is  here  described,  is  a  tragedy.  The 
children  are  doomed  to  an  existence  characterized  by  ignor- 
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ance  and  stupidity.  Illiterate  preachers  and  uncultured  teach- 
ers shape  their  lives.  They  lose  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  They  are  content  to  think  as  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers have  thought  before  them. 

Can  the  situation  be  improved?  Yes;  but  aside  from  the 
many  social  agencies  which  are  helping  to  re-create  life  in 
most  American  communities,  yet  which  are  so  largely  lack- 
ing in  these  remote  towns  and  villages,  the  task  of  education 
must  be  more  clearly  understood  in  its  social  relationships, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  state  and  even  of  the  nation 
for  a  more  socially  intelligent  program  must  be  seen  and  felt. 
These  communities  are  not  wholly  to  blame.  They  are  part 
of  the  state  and  the  nation;  and  the  state  and  nation  can- 
not lay  on  them  the  blame  for  a  general  neglect. 

As  for  education,  the  remedy  lies  in  a  more  enlightened 
public  opinion.  West  Virginians  are  mountaineers  accustom- 
ed to  struggle  and  a  certain  independence.  They  are  assertive. 
Their  self-reliance  appears  in  their  desire  for  local  control 
of  schools.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  of  this.  The  county 
and  state  authorities  must  take  a  firmer  stand  and  evolve 
some  form  of  supervision  that  will  raise  standards.  But  at 
present  these  county  and  state  offices  are  dominated  by  cheap 
politics.  The  state  is  rich  in  natural  resources;,  rich  in  men 
and  women  and  sturdy  children.  It  must  divorce  its  school 
system  from  cheap  politics.  It  must  secure  good  teachers  and 
grant  them  longer  contracts  and  secure  tenure. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  standards  from  other  sections  be  im- 
posed upon  West  Virginia.  But  I  assert  that  it  is  criminal 
to  neglect  the  social  life  of  small  towns,  to  keep  from  them 
everything  that  helps  to  make  life  worth  while,  to  allow 
ignorance  and  disease  to  fester  in  them.  A  concerted  effort 
of  all  interests  would  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  each  hamlet 
or  town.    The  teachers  need  help.  David  H.  Pierce. 

Rural  Teaching  a  Profession 

MAINE  is  endeavoring  to  improve  her  rural  schools  by 
developing  a  rural  teaching  profession.  After  all,  the 
matter  of  school  progress  is  pretty  much  embodied  in  the 
teacher.  No  matter  what  the  other  factors  are  the  teacher  is 
the  vital  consideration.  Consolidation,  centralization  and 
standardization  and  all  of  the  other  means  of  rural  school  im- 
provement are  futile  unless  teachers  are  properly  equipped 
with  spirit  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  to 
accomplish.  You  may  have  all  of  the  foregoing  require- 
ments and  a  poor  teacher  and  you  will  still  have  a  poor 
school.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  what  may  be  done  through 
consolidation  and  proper  equipment  of  schools,  but  these  are 
well  established  in  many  sections  of  the  country  and  a  neces- 
sity for  them  is  being  recognized  in  others. 

Thus  far  in  the  educational  history  of  the  United  States 
we  have  had  no  rural  teaching  profession.  Few  teachers  go 
into  the  country  school  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  life 
work.  The  ambitious,  well  prepared,  well  endowed  teacher 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  begin  work  in  the  rural  school  hopes 
to  be  rescued  by  the  end  of  the  term  or  the  year  by  some  en- 
terprising superintendent  and  taken  out  of  solitary  confine- 
ment for  the  rest  of  her  teaching  experience.  Maine  is  at- 
tempting directly  to  develop  a  rural  teaching  profession,  first, 
by  dignifying  the  work  and  giving  it  the  proper  meaning; 
second,  by  taking  into  the  rural  school  the  best  talent  of  the 
teaching  profession ;  third,  through  offering  an  opportunity 
for  service  in  the  most  vital  phase  of  modern  education; 
fourth,  by  demanding  the  highest  type  of  preparation  for  this 
service;  and  fifth,  by  making  the  rural  school  the  best  paying 
position  in  education. 

The  legislature  in  1919  gave  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  state  of  Maine  the  privilege  of  selecting  100 
outstanding  rural  teachers,  based  upon  such  qualifications  as 
the  superintendent  might  name,  and  placing  them  in  special 
training  schools  for  leading  rural  teachers.    Two  groups  have 


thus  far  been  trained  and  have  given  sufficient  service  to 
demonstrate  the  success  of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  this  special  school 
teachers  must  be  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  have  an 
equivalent  education  and  preparation,  must  have  two  years' 
successful  experience,  must  have  accomplished  something 
worth  while,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  must 
be  rural-minded  and  willing  to  serve  a  rural  community,  must 
have  ability  in  leadership  and  organization,  must  be  of  un- 
blemished character,  and  must  be  physically  fit.  Needless  to 
say  it  was  difficult  to  secure  100  of  this  type  in  one  year  for 
not  a  great  many  of  our  normal  graduates  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  rural  schoolroom.  We  were,  however,  able  to 
secure  ninety-three  for  the  first  year.  Since  the  plan  has  been 
established  many  young  people  of  the  finest  ability  are  prepar- 
ing especially  in  our  normal  schools  for  entrance  into  this 
school  of  rural  leaders. 

The  school  is  conducted  in  the  summer  and  covers  six  weeks 
of  intensive  training  such  as  our  young  men  received  in  the 
military  training  schools  for  officers  Muring  the  war,  but  ap- 
plied to  rural  teaching  and  leadership.  All  of  the  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  state,  including  board  and  car  fare.  Teachers 
appointed  to  such  positions  are  equipped  by  the  state  with 
everything  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  on  the  unit  plan,  one  unit  for 
each  of  the  six  weeks.  To  each  unit  is  given  a  full  half  day 
for  one  week's  time.    These  unit  courses  include: 

1.  Rural  Life  Conditions. 

2.  Elementary  Rural  Surveys. 

3.  Rural  Economics,  Sociology. 

4.  The  Country  School  as  a  Center  of  Community  Activity. 

5.  The  Subject  of  Leadership  and  Methods  of  Standardiza- 
tion and  Improvements  of  Rural  School  Conditions. 

6.  Medical  Pedagogy  (This  includes  the  elements  of  school 
nursing,  home  nursing,  first  aid,  school  and  community  hygiene 
and  general  health  work). 

The  afternoons  are  given  over  to  conferences  and  round 
tables  on  various  subjects,  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the 
improvement  of  rural  school  conditions,  rural  criticism  and 
connecting  the  school  with  the  community,  which  enhance  the 
value  of  the  teacher. 

Paralleling  these  unit  courses  is  a  complete  physical  educa- 
tion program  including  dramatic  forms,  formal  exercises  with 
recreational  plays  and  games.  Each  teacher  is  expected  to 
take  the  entire  course  and  to  qualify  by  actual  participation 
as  an  umpire,  referee,  or  general  manager  of  games  and  field 
meets.  The  question  of  organization  of  boy  scouts,  girl 
scouts,  camp-fire  girls  and  such  matters  as  interest  young  peo- 
ple also  receives  attention.  Hiking  parties  are  organized,  camp 
fires  are  conducted,  woodcraft  and  all  matters  which  give 
the  teacher  a  broader  viewpoint  and  more  definite  knowledge 
or  means  of  interesting  young  people  are  strongly  emphasized. 

Teachers  trained  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  go  back 
to  their  towns  as  helping  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  in  charge 
of  a  school  where  she  teaches.  Practically  all  of  these  teach- 
ers have  sessions  five  days  in  the  week,  generally  Saturday  in- 
stead of  Monday.  Her  Mondays  may  be  spent  in  visiting 
other  teachers  of  her  town.  There  may  be  from  three  to 
twelve  other  teachers  in  the  town.  On  Saturday  the  other 
teachers  may  visit  the  helping  teacher.  The  helping  teacher 
also  assists  in  the  matter  of  conferences,  teachers'  meetings, 
school  improvement  leagues,  parent-teachers'  associations,  helps 
in  putting  over  the  physical  education  program  and  performs 
various  other  essential  functions.  She  draws  a  regular  salary 
as  a  teacher  in  her  town  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives 
a  state  bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  her  salary.  If  her  salary  is 
$1,000  she  receives  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  check  for  $250. 

These  young  people  are  going  out  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  they  are  to  do  and  their  reports  read  like  won- 
derful stories  of  a  new  profession.  Already  the  plan  has 
more  than  justified  itself  in  definite  results. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 

Augusta,  Me. 
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Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


A  Study  of  Illegitimacy 


ILLEGITIMACY  is  world  wide.  More  than  that,  it  is 
on  your  street.    It  is  as  old  as  human  nature  itself.     Some 

say  it  will  always  be  with  us  so  long  as  the  passions  of  men 
and  the  weaknesses  of  women  remain.  Perfectly  true,  so  long 
as  we  placidly  accept  the  situation  and  do  nothing  about  it. 
We  think  that  way  because  the  maudlin  sentimentality  that 
is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  fosters  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  the  girl  is  always  innocent  and  the  man 
always  guilty.     Neither  statement  is  true. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  seriously  considered  facts,  not 
fictitious  heart  throbs.  Illegitimacy  is  a  complex  problem 
with  roots  that  go  down  and  down  into  the  heredity  and  the 
environment  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Nobody  really  knows 
whether  the  evil  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Ten  or  perhaps 
fifteen  years  from  now,  if  we  continue  to  note  the  relations 
of  feeble-mindedness,  of  broken  homes,  of  the  influence  of  lack 
of  recreation,  we  shall  know  better  than  we  do  today  what  is 
needed  to  make  this  country  of  ours  a  safer  place  for  our 
children  and  our  neighbors'  children  to  live  in.  The  best 
available  data  is  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau. 

The  report  deals  with  causes  rather  than  treatment.  It 
js  an  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  in  191 4,  the 
last  year  in  which  normal  pre-war  conditions  prevailed,  but 
the  conclusions  are  general  and  applicable  to  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  report  is  both  comprehensive  in  scope  and 
conservative  in  statement.  The  findings  and  conclusions  are 
as  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
study.  The  same  constant  factors  appear — excessive  infant 
mortality,  poor  physical  and  equally  poor  mental  equipment, 
the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  earlier  and  longer 
dependency  as  contrasted  with  that  of  legitimate  children, 
broken  homes,  bad  heritage  (back  to  the  third  generation), 
lack  of  early  educational  opportunities  for  the  mothers  and 
its  corollary  of  unskilled  employment,  the  youth  of  the 
mother  as  well  as  of  the  father,  inadequate  support  from  the 
father.  The  emphasis  is  now  on  this  factor  now  on  that,  but 
always  in  every  group  and  from  every  section  of  the  state 
(the  most  sparsely  settled  as  well  as  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated) comes  the  same  sort  of  testimony,  startlingly  cumula- 
tive. 

The  first  reaction  is  frankly  one  of  depression — the  prob- 


lem is  so  vast,  the  chance  of  survival  for  these  children  so 
much  less  than  that  for  legitimate  children,  and  the  appalling 
cost  of  their  care  to  the  community  so  great.  Fortunately 
the  conclusions  modify  this  original  impression  and  leave  one 
stimulated  by  the  assurance  that  illegitimacy,  like  other  hard 
problems,  when  approached  in  the  same  fearless  and  scientific 
spirit  will  be  better  understood  and  better  controlled  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Certain  very  definite  and  far-reaching,  constructive  meas- 
ures by  means  of  which  the  effects  of  illegitimacy  may  be 
minimized  and  by  which,  if  not  wholly  removed,  illegitimacy 
itself  may  be  materially  reduced,  are  proposed  in  the  report. 
Among  these  are  the  following: 

Improvement  of  industrial  and  economic  conditions. 
Better  educational  opportunities  for  all,  including  better  train- 
ing in  morality  and  conduct  standards  and  better  opportunities 
for  more  spiritual  development. 

More  and  better  supervised  recreation,  including  commercial- 
ized  amusements. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  the  mentally- 
subnormal  both  in  institutions  and  under  supervision  in  the 
community. 

Improved  standards  of  case  work  with  families  and  children. 
Investigation    by    a    public   agency   of    all   cases   of    proposed 
adoption. 

More  adequate  birth  registration  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
father's  name  whenever  adjudication  is  made. 

The  great  waste  of  human  effort  as  shown  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  care  of  children  is  strikingly  brought  out.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  agencies  dealing  with  the  children 
during  the  period  studied,  from  two  to  five  other  agencies 
were  known  to  have  cared  for  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
same  children  or  their  immediate  families.  The  Boston  group 
for  example  showed  that  more  than  one-third  of  its  children 
had  received  prolonged  agency  care  other  than  that  given 
by  the  agency  in  charge  during  the  period  studied.  In  con- 
sidering figures  of  this  sort  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  advantages  are  derived  from  certain  transfer?  be- 
tween agencies,  such  as  services  offered  by  maternity  homes, 
health  centers,  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  like. 
Other  things  being  equal,  however,  a  transfer,  especially  when 
it  involves  a  physical  transfer,  is  a  hardship  to  a  child.  With 
an   infant  the  hazard   is  largely  a  physical  one.     With  an 
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am p  I  e,  drawn 
by  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, port  rays 
the  deeper  im- 
pulse which 
animates  child 
welfare 
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older  child  mental  and  moral  complications  occur.  Every 
transfer,  even  for  investigation,  necessarily  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  lost  motion  and  an  added  expense  to  the  com- 
munity. 

From  the  illustrative  cases  quoted  in  the  report  one  gathers 
fresh  evidence  which  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selec- 
tion of  an  agency  for  treatment  is  many  times  guesswork. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  story  of  one  mother  with  two 
illegitimate  children  at  the  time  of  her  first  application.  Sub- 
sequently she  proved  to  be  intemperate  and  after  deserting 
her  children  served  several  terms  in  a  correctional  institution. 
This  case  was  first  helped  by  a  private  society  and  later  was 
transferred  to  a  public  agency.  Could  all  the  facts  have  been 
ascertained  at  the  outset  it  is  probable  that  the  children  would 
have  gone  directly  to  the  public  department  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Another  story  illustrates  how  an  agency  may  dismiss 
children  with  insufficient  assurance  that  a  good  plan  has  been 
made  and  how  the  same  cases  become  re-applications  to  the 
same  or  a  different  agency.  One  must  conclude  that  our 
follow-up  work  is  defective  when  this  occurs  as  often  as  the 
report  indicates.  Agency  responsibility  for  a  child  or  a 
family  is  weak  when  a  transfer  is  made  to  another  agency  be- 
fore it  is  clear  that  the  second  agency  has  something  special 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  service  that  it  is  outside  the  province 
of  the  first  agency  to  provide. 

Although  the  connection  between  mental  defect  and  il- 
legitimacy is  no  new  thought,  the  report  stresses  it,  however, 
with  such  reiterative  force  that  we  ask  ourselves  anew  why 
do  we  still  leave  so  many  pathetic  girls  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity to  become  the  prey  of  vicious  men.  From  12.6  per  cent 
to  19  per  cent  mental  defect  is  found  in  the  different  groups 
studied.  No  common  standard  of  mental  testing  was  applied 
to  these  cases,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  any 
comparison  of  the  figures.  Allowance  should  also  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  some  agencies  examine  a  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  others.  Some  agencies  examine  only  those  cases 
which  bear  marked  stigmata  of  mental  defect.  Others  have 
a  more  or  less  routine  examination  for  all  their  unmarried 
mother  cases.  With  all  allowances  for  this  difference  in 
standards,  what  can  we  claim  is  our  defense  for  the  charge 
that  12.5  per  cent  girls  and  women  of  child-bearing  age 
now  in  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  have  been  illegitimately 
pregnant  from  one  to  ten  times  before  their  commitment;  and 
that  22  per  cent  of  those  who  were  awaiting  commitment  to 
the  schools  who  were  also  of  child-bearing  age,  most  of  them 
under  21  years,  had  also  been  illegitimately  pregnant  one  to 
five  times?  These  girls,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  all 
definitely  diagnosed  feeble-minded.  Some  of  them  had  been 
on  the  waiting  list  from  two  to  four  years  and  over.  What 
a  bailing  of  the  ocean  with  a  sieve  it  is  to  attempt  any  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  illegitimacy  that  does  not  first  make 
provision  for  this  group  of  irresponsibles. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  mothers  studied  had 
had  more  than  one  child.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to 
how  "repeaters"  vary  from  their  sisters  who  have  had  but  one 
child.  The  report  indicates,  however,  that  the  mentality  is, 
on  the  whole,  poorer  for  this  group  of  second  offenders.  At 
present  maternity  homes  rarely  take  a  girl  with  her  second 
child.  What  a  valuable  contribution  it  would  be  if  some 
maternity  home  would  specialize  with  such  a  group  or  if  one 
of  the  child-caring  agencies  would  undertake  a  similar  study, 
which  need  not  preclude  other  types  but  would  furnish  a 
fund  of  information  now  lacking  on  the  subject.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  volunteer  for  this  adventure?  The  girl  of 
border-line  intelligence  is  a  great  problem.  Remove  the  ob- 
viously feeble-minded  from  the  community  and  the  way  is 
clear  for  more  study  of  this  baffling  group.  Here  again  some 
agency  might  specialize  to  the  great  advantage  of  all. 

Another  interesting  group  that  needs  more  study  is  that 
of  the  delinquents.  How  far,  for  example,  does  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  of  illegitimacy  cause  a  mental  conflict  that  re- 


sults in  delinquency?  The  report  hints  at  such  a  complex, 
and  our  experience  inclines  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  re- 
lation between  the  two  not  fully  understood  and  perhaps  only 
suspected. 

If  illegitimacy  is  to  be  attacked  at  this  source  we  cannot 
be  content  with  only  a  fair  standard  of  care  for  children  who 
become  wards  of  society.  The  very  fact  of  dependency  puts 
them  into  a  danger  zone.  They  bear  the  ear-marks  of  poor 
heredity,  of  bad  environment.  It  is  our  obligation  to  offset 
these  disadvantages  with  such  positive  things  as  better  health, 
better  education,  yes,  and  better  clothes,  if  we  are  to  salvage 
these  children  constantly  under  the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  nor- 
mal home  influences.  We  are  learning  to  prevent  feeble- 
mindedness, and  some  day  we  shall  deal  as  constructively 
with  the  problem  of  illegitimacy — a  far  more  subtle  and  dif- 
ficult problem  centering  as  it  does  in  the  sex  life  and  the  emo- 
tional realms.  Katharine  P.  Hewins. 

General  Secretary,  The  Church 

Home  Society,  Boston. 

Solving  Behavior  Problems 

There  can  be  but  one  valid  test  of  which  opportunity  for 
study  of  the  personality  and  capacity  of  the  child  to  be  placed 
out  is  the  better,  namely,  which  the  better  serves  the  child. 
Dr.  Knight  here  describes  the  method  of  one  progressive  in- 
stitution of  bringing  specialists  to  the  service  of  the  child 
while  he  is  a  member  of  a  larger  group  which  is  in  effect  a 
continuous  clinic.  In  a  second  article  Dr.  Knight  will  de- 
scribe some  of  the  actual  case  problems  handled  in  his  institu- 
tion.— Editor. 

THE  personnel  and  equipment  required  for  the  study, 
observation  and  diagnosis  of  behavior  problems,  as  far 
as  this  is  possible,  are  brought  together  under  one  roof  and 
one  management  in  the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers.  In  addition  to  being  a  highly  specialized  insti- 
tution, it  is  also  a  child-placing  agency.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  receiving  children  presenting  behavior  problems  from  five 
different  child-placing  agencies  in  various  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  facilities  for  dealing  with  postural  defects,  the  con- 
ducting of  feeding  classes,  the  performing  of  minor  surgical 
operations,  the  maintaining  of  a  dental  clinic  are  among  the 
factors  enabling  the  institution  to  discharge  its  children  into 
homes  of  a  somewhat  higher  type  than  would  otherwise  be 
available,  and  thus  render  the  placing  of  the  children  rather 
more  secure. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  somewhat  as  follows:  First, 
as  complete  and  satisfactory  a  case  history  as  possible  is  se- 
cured. In  the  kind  of  case  history  insisted  upon  there  are  in- 
cluded all  the  data  that  are  of  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  solution  of  the  problems.  At  least  seven  of 
the  staff  carefully  study  this  case  history;  namely,  the  social 
worker,  the  physical  examiner,  the  mental  examiner,  the  head 
of  the  department  of  observation,  the  psychiatrist,  the  head  of 
the  placing-out  department  and  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  child  study.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  call 
in  other  specialists,  the  case  history  is  open  to  them. 

It  is  found  that  the  pediatrician  .who  is  to  be  responsible  for 
all  physical  examinations,  whatever  his  previous  experience 
may  have  been,  recognizes  at  once  the  value  of  a  case  history 
of  the  child  whom  he  is  to  examine.  The  work  of  the  psy- 
chologist demands  all  that  is  of  interest  to  the  pediatrician  and 
also  certain  other  facts  in  her  special  field.  The  desires  of  the 
psychiatrist  in  this  same  direction  must  also  be  scrupulously 
met.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  case  history  containing 
all  that  the  social  worker,  the  pediatrician,  the  psychologist, 
the  psychiatrist  and  other  interested  parties  demand  can  be 
secured  only  at  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  skill. 

The  chronological  order  in  dealing  with  cases  is  usually  as 
follows:     First,   a   thorough   physical   examination   is  made. 
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This  is  reported  in  detail  with  suggestions  as  to  securing  the 
services  of  any  further  specialists  in  the  medical  field,  together 
i  with  a  very  careful  statement  of  the  child's  physical  needs. 
There  are  two  chief  pediatricians,  a  man  and  a  woman,  whose 
division  of  work  suggests  itself. 

The  mental  examination  comes  next.  This  is  conducted 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  psychologist  of  long  experience, 
with  an  excellent  social  viewpoint.  The  findings  are  care- 
fully written  down  with  suggestions  in  the  field  and  with 
a  diagnosis,  definite  or  deferred,  as  the  facts  warrant. 

Following  this  examination  is  a  period  of  observation  last- 
ing usually  about  four  weeks,  but  in  certain  types  of  cases  a 
much  longer  period.  This  observation  is  carried  on  quietly 
by  people  instructed  in  methods  of  observation,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  concerned.  Observation  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  child's  life  in  the  study  home,  as  viewed  from  various 
angles.  The  child's  reaction  to  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  the 
dining  room,  the  schoolroom,  the  dormitory,  the  den  and  the 
playground  are  carefully  noted.  The  child  is  observed  when 
with  other  children  and  when  alone,  when  his  play  is  super- 
vised and  when  it  is  free.  This  system  is  carried  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day.  One  person  is  designated 
to  receive  and  edit  data  gained  from  such  observation.  Then 
the  result  is  given  as  called  for  at  the  weekly  house  confer- 
ence. 

During  the  period  of  observation  or  at  its  close  all  children 
presenting  behavior  problems  are  seen  by  one  of  the  psychia- 
trists, of  whom  there  are  two,  a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  case  history,  the  results  of  the  examinations  given  by 
the  medical  and  mental  examiners  and  the  observation  report 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  psychiatrist  to  whom  the 
child  in  question  is  assigned.  The  psychiatrist  interprets  the 
child's  reaction  to  his  environment  as  shown  in  the  case  his- 
tory and  as  shown  also  in  the  child's  life  in  the  study  home, 
determines  the  child's  ethical  code  and  his  attitude  toward  it 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  child  has  met  and  probably  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  social  adjustment.  This  officer 
also  evaluates  phenomena  which  may  indicate  psychoses  and 
I  attempts  to  characterize  the  child's  life  as  a  whole. 

The  director  of  the  department  welcomes  suggestions  made 
by  the  pediatrician,  the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist  and 
others  interested  as  to  the  type  of  home  or  institution  which 
it  is  thought  a  child  may  need.  At  some  point  during  the 
child's  stay  in  the  study  home,  an  attempt  is  made  in  a  some- 
what informal  way  to  ascertain  the  child's  present  mental 
content,  his  interpretation  to  his  own  deeds  and  his  wishes 
regarding  the  future. 

When  the  pediatrician,  the  psychologist,  the  chief  observer, 
and  the  psychiatrist  have  completed  their  tasks  the  results  are 
brought  together  at  a  staff  meeting  presided  over  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  department.  In  this  meeting  there  is  the  give 
and  take  of  free  argument.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  dove-' 
tail  the  findings  of  the  various  departments  and  to  reach,  if 
possible,  a  unified  diagnosis. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished,  the  task  is  not  finished.  Sat- 
isfaction does  not  rest  in  any  given  case  when  the  real  diffi- 
'  culty  has  been  found  as  well  as  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  In  fact,  those  who  have  the  actual  care  of  a 
child  who  has  thus  far  presented  serious  problems  wish  to 
know  not  only  what  the  problems  are  but  just  what  to  do 
about  them.  Diagnosis  without  suggestions  at  least  of  the 
outlines  of  treatment  may  be  stimulating  and  interesting  but 
is  not  all  that  is  needed.  Therefore,  the  best  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  whole  group  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problems.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  mark  out  a  definite  and 
practical  regime  which  promises  to  contribute  to  the  child's 
social  adjustment. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  final  decision  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  social-worker 
group.  This  is  unquestionably  true  when  the  behavior  prob- 
lem once  understood  is  found  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  seri- 


ous pathological  conditions.  Whenever  the  problem  is  so 
embarrassed  and  institutional  care  is  not  recommended,  or  if 
recommended  is  not  available,  even  then  the  working  out  of 
the  details  of  a  regime  for  the  child  can  be  done  by  social 
workers.  Frederic  H.  Knight. 

Superintendent ,  New  England  Home  for 

Littte  Wanderers,  Boston. 

Recreation  in  Tennessee 

THE  people  of  Tennessee,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  not 
only  do  not  have  a  chance  to  play  but  also  see  no  reason 
for  wanting  these  chances.  They  do  not  know  what  play 
means.  Instead  they  are  liable  to  confuse  play  with  idleness 
and  to  remember  the  adage  about  Satan  and  the  idle  hands. 
In  the  latest  state  survey  made  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee,  a  chapter  is  devoted 
to  recreation.  Curiously,  the  major  part  of  this  is  given  over 
by  Raymond  G.  Fuller,  the  writer  of  this  special  part  of  the 
report,  to  a  general  discussion  of  recreation  and  play,  their 
meaning,  their  value,  and  especially  their  relation  to  child 
labor.  The  explanation  for  this  lies,  however,  in  the  recrea- 
tion situation  in  Tennessee,  a  state  which  is  lacking  in  any 
traditions  of  play.  Faced  by  such  a  condition,  the  first  step 
toward  building  up  a  constructive  recreation  program  in  the 
state,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  is  the  creation  of  intelligence  on  the 
whole  subject  of  recreation. 

As  to  existing  conditions,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  the  Red  Cross  in 
Madison  County,  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A's,  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls,  and  so  on,  are  alive  to  recrea- 
tional needs  and  are  making  attempts  in  various  places  to  fill 
them.  But  "the  people  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  play" 
and  so  all  these  efforts  are  limited  and  sporadic.  Memphis 
has  a  recreation  commission  which  has  a  broad  program  but  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Nashville  and  Knoxville  have 
park  boards  and  parks,  but  lack  trained  supervision.  Knox- 
ville has  an  interscholastic  field  and  Chattanooga  an  annual 
play  festival.  In  Shelby  County  schools  are  used  as  recrea- 
tional centers,  and  in  Williamson  County  nearly  every  school 
has  some  playground  equipment.  Yet  in  even  these  more 
progressive  communities  school  playgrounds  are  too  small  and 
city  playgrounds  not  properly  supervised.  The  state  lacks  "play 
traditions"  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  teach  play.  In 
the  country  the  "lack  of  the  spirit  of  play  creates  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  country,"  for  of  course  in  the  cities,  not  only 
are  there  more  community  recreational  facilities,  but  there  are 
commercial  amusements  besides,  the  movies,  dance  halls,  and 
street-carnivals,  which,  incidentally,  Mr.  Fuller  says  need 
special  control  through  city  statutes. 

Yet,  for  all  of  this,  there  is  plenty  of  play  material  in 
Tennessee,  even  in  rural  Tennessee.  Its  history  is  full  of 
pageant  material ;  its  mountains  are  full  of  old  ballads  and 
stories.  The  children  have  their  own  games,  handed  down 
of  course  from  one  generation  to  another.  Prof.  John  G. 
Smith,  who  has  been  studying  plays  and  games  in  the  South, 
has  counted  300  different  games  known  and  played  there. 
Mr.  Fuller  himself  has  listed  116  games  known  in  Tennessee. 
What  is  most  needed  is  "state  propaganda  to  make  people 
want  playgrounds"  and  play.  First  of  all  there  must  be  an 
educational  campaign,  probably  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  University.  This  will  lead,  it  is  hoped, 
to  a  state  recreation  commission  with  a  far-reaching  program 
and  adequate  appropriation,  but  Tennessee  is  not  yet  ready 
for  that.  Preliminary  to  it  Mr.  Fuller  suggests  the  require- 
ment of  physical  training  in  the  schools;  the  requirement  of 
sufficient  playground  space  in  the  specifications  for  new  school 
buildings;  county  appropriations  for  recreation;  laws  mak- 
ing it  permissible  to  use  all  schoolhouses  for  community  cen- 
ters ;  and  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  communities 
and  counties  to  exert  home  rule  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions and  recreational  activities.      Helen  Dwight  Fisher. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Forty-Eight  Hours  or  Less 


THE  National   Industrial  Conference  Board  has  lately 
published    a   study   of    Practical    Experience   with    the 
Work   Week   of    Forty-eight    Hours   or    Less.      This 
has  been  quoted  as  an  argument  against  the  eight-hour  day. 
By  way  of  summary  the  board  stated  that  the  majority  of 
the   plants   it   investigated   produced    less   during   forty-eight 
hours  than  during  a  longer  week.     This  statement,  however, 
was  qualified  in  a  way  which  lends  comfort  to  the  advocates 
of  the  short  working  day.     For  while  the  board  reported  that 
in  factories  where  machines  determined  production,  a  decrease 
in  time  was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  output,  it  also  an- 
nounced that  where  human  beings  governed  their  own  pro- 
duction, a  decrease  in  working  hours  was  often  followed  by 
an  increase  in  output.     That  is  as  much  as  any  circumspect 
advocates  of  the  short  working  day  would  anticipate.     For 
it  is  the  behavior  of  human  beings  and  not  the  capacity  of 
machines  which  is  the  unascertained  factor  to  be  illuminated 
by  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.    The  staff  of  the  Conference  Board 
did  inquire  into  this  relevant  subject  and  concluded  that  their 
observations  corresponded  generally  with  those  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  of  Great  Britain  as  sum- 
marized in  the  report  for  1919.     This  official  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  counted  among  the  enemies  of  the  eight-houf  day. 
The  board  sought  the  practical  experience  of  manufactur- 
ers with  the  work-week  of  forty-eight  hours  or  less.     The 
problem  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  forty-eight  hours  or 
less  "would  yield  the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  weekly 
output  per  worker  as  the  previous  longer  schedules  in  the 
same  plants  and  under  substantially  similar  conditions."  The 
inquiry  also  "attempted  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  were  the 
effects  of  such  change  in  work  hours  upon   the  quality  of 
production  and  upon  the  health  and  morale  of  the  workers." 
Little  of  significance  was  reported  concerning  the  health  and 
the  morale  of  the  workers  under  the  shorter  shifts  although 
meager  reports  indicated   an   improvement  in  health.     The 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  thus  in  effect  narrowly  limited  to  the 
question  of  productivity.     It  is,  however,  fair  to  point  out 
parenthetically   at   least    that   the    public    argument   for   the 
eight-hour  day  is  not  grounded  on  the  belief  that  men  and 
women  produce  more  in  eight  hours  than  in  a  longer  period 
despite  the  fact  that  such  an  assertion  has  often  been  made 
with    reference    to    particular    plants.      Social    workers    and 
spokesmen  of  organized  labor  have  based  their  case  on  the 
need  of  protecting  workers  against  the  hazards  of  accidents 
and  of  disease  which  come  from  too  much  work  and  on  the 
national  need  of  providing  citizens  with  adequate  leisure  for 
social    and    political    life.      Normal    families   are    not   to    be 
attained,  it  has  been  observed,  when  all  the  energies  of  men 
and  women   are  turned   to  the  production   of  material  com- 
modities.    No  more  are  men  and  women,  stripped  by  toil  of 
every   resource   of  intelligence   and   of   energy   able  to   share 
equitably  in   the  social   and  political   activities  of   a   free  re- 
public.    But   these  considerations  essential   to  any  adequate 
appraisal  of  the  eight-hour  day  may  be  passed.     The  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  manufacturers  questioned  by  the  Na- 
tional  Industrial   Conference   Board  was  concentrated  upon 
the  matter  of  output  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  reserve  atten- 
tion for  that. 

By  way  of  general  conclusion  the  investigators  do  say  that 
"in  87.2  per  cent  of  the  establishments  studied  a  reduction  to 
a  work  week  of  48  hours  or  less  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  weekly  output  per  worker.  In  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
plants  the  workers  were  able  to  maintain  weekly  output,  and 


in  a  very  few  cases,  weekly  output  was  increased."  This 
summary  statement  would  appear  to  support  the  general  im- 
pression created  by  the  publication  of  the  report  which  was 
that  the  workers  produced  less  during  the  short  than  during  a 
longer  work  day.  The  reason  is  that  industries  were  taken 
in  which  the  speed  of  production  was  largely  determined  by 
the  rate  of  motion  of  machines  and  not  by  the  zeal  of  the 
individual  workers. 

This  is  frankly  stated  in  the  report.  In  cotton  manufac- 
turing highly  automatic  processes  dominate  and  "the  output 
was  limited  almost  entirely  by  the  speed  of  machines."  It 
was  inevitable  in  such  a  case  that  "a  reduction  in  hours  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  output."  The  investigators 
hastened  to  add,  however,  that  in  industries  where  handwork 
predominated,  that  is  where  the  human  factor  was  more 
nearly  free  to  express  itself,  "it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
hourly  output  of  the  workers,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent 
of  entirely  compensating  for  the  loss  in  working  time  or  even 
exceeding  the  previous  weekly  production."  That  finding  is 
highly  important.  It  substantiates  the  argument  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  short  day.  In  general  the  conference  board 
report  shows  that  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  of  production  is 
fixed  by  machinery  a  shortening  of  the  work  day  does  not 
augment  production  but  that  to  the  degree  that  workers  de- 
termine their  own  rate  it  is  possible  through  a  shortening  of 
the  work  day  and  the  elimination  of  fatigue  to  enhance  pro- 
duction. 

The  investigators  for  the  board  were  not,  however,  so  un- 
sophisticated as  to  think  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  the 
only  factor  in  production  even  where  handworkers  were  at 
liberty  to  regulate  their  own  output.  Numerous  other  in- 
fluences intervened.  For  example  they  reported  that 
"whether  or  not  a  plant  increased  hourly  output,  where  the 
character  of  the  work  made  such  increase  possible,  seemed  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  general  attitude  and  characteristics  of 
the  working  force."  That  is  manifestly  true.  Good-will 
indisputably  is  an  important  factor.  If  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  men  is  pleasant,  the  will  to 
produce  may  be  present.  If  an  autocratic  system  is  in  vogue 
which  the  workers  resent  production  ordinarily  suffers.  That 
observation  is  almost  as  old  as  human  effort  but  it  need  not 
be  forgotten  today. 

Again  it  is  illuminating  to  remember  that  the  data  on 
which  the  study  was  based  was  collected  between  March  and 
June,  1920.  That  was  the  time  of  the  most  acute  labor 
shortage.  The  investigators  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"scarcity  of  skilled  labor  in  a  number  of  cases  resulted  in  an 
inferior  quality  of  production  and  of  reduced  output,  both 
because  of  the  unskilled  workers  necessarily  employed  in  part, 
and  because  of  the  lessened  ability  of  management  to  enforce 
discipline  under  the  circumstances."  This  was  a  temporary 
condition  attributable  to  the  disordered  condition  of  tl 
labor  market.  But  surely  no  scientifically  minded  person 
would  conclude  because  unskilled  workers  produced  less  in 
'  eight  hours  than  skilled  workers  had  been  producing  in  nine 
or  ten  or  longer  that  it  was  reasonable  to  say  that  the  shorter 
shift  was  in  itself  less  productive.  The  investigators  who 
produced  the  study  were  clearly  under  few  illusions  concern- 
ing what  they  really  found.  For  as  previously  noted  they 
said  on  page  16:  "The  findings  in  this  report  correspond  gen- 
erally to  those  in  the  report  of  the  British  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories recently  issued  wherein  it  was  stated : 

The    reports   disclose    wide    differences    of    experience    as   to 
the  effect  of  the  shorter  hours  on  production.     Frequently  it  is 
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impossible  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  output  before  and 
after  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work,  owing  to  changes 
in  conditions.  Among  these  changes  may  be  mentioned  altera- 
tions in  machinery  or  organization,  extensions  of  work  neces- 
sitating the  employment  of  much  untrained  labor,  scarcity  of 
workers  (particularly  of  skilled  workers),  irregular  supplies  of 
materials,  changes  in  quality  or  class  of  product  and  in  systems 
of  payment. 

When  production  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  speed  of  ma- 
chinery— as  in  cotton  or  woolen  spinning — the  output  is  said  to 
be  reduced  in  a  proportion  nearly,  if  not  fully,  corresponding  to 
the  reduction  in  hours.  In  other  machine  operations  which 
call  for  constant  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  operator  (e.  g. 
weaving)  output  has  not  suffered  to  this  extent,  and,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  has  scarcely  been  affected  at  all.  In  a  third 
class  of  process  where  output  is  largely  or  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  exertion  there  is  frequently  no  loss  in  production. 
Indeed  in  one  wholesale  tailoring  establishment  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent  is  reported  (partly  due  to  reorganization)  ;  while  in 
a  boot  factory,  where  the  hours  of  work  were  reduced  from 
52  to  48  hours  per  week,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
output.  Unfortunately  a  few  of  the  reports  indicate  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  result  in  some  works,  where  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  hourly 
rate  of  production,  and  for  this  result  no  adequate  explanation 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  given." 

A  conclusion  such  as  that  is  hardly  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  campaign  against  the  shorter  working  day.  On 
the  contrary  the  facts  presented  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  materially  enrich  the  cause  of  those  who 
believe  that  even  the  tenders  of  machines  are  human  beings 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  leisure  which  is  prerequisite  to  a 
good  life.  William  L.  Chenery. 

Negro  Woman  in  Industry 

THE  colored  woman's  position  in  industry  compares  with 
the  white  woman's  as  the  white  woman's  compares  with 
the  man's.  Such  is  the  general  conclusion  a  reader  may  draw 
from  the  study  of  Colored  Women  as  Industrial  Workers 
in  Philadelphia  just  published  by  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  colored  women,  like  the  white  before  them,  found  in- 
dustrial positions  open  to  them  when  employers  had  to  tap  a 
new  labor  supply — in  this  instance,  during  the  war.  They 
were,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  inexperienced.  Their  only 
superiorities  as  employes  were  those  which  white  women  have 
most  commonly  had  over  men.  They  were  cheap  and  they 
were  docile  and  sometimes  they  were  even  available  as  strike 
breakers.  Their  relative  treatment  was  the  same  as  that  re- 
ceived by  white  women.  Where  there  were  both  new  and 
old  machines,  better  and  poorer  sanitary  facilities  in  the  same 
shop,  the  poorer  equipment  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as- 
signed to  the  colored  workers.  The  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  formulated  to  correct  injustices  between  men 
and  women  is  as  much  needed  where  colored  women  are 
started  at  $i  less  than  white,  simply  because  they  are  colored, 
or  colored  applicants  offered  $7  by  an  establishment  declaring 
an  initial  wage  of  $io,  or  white  girls  at  $12.50  replaced  by 
colored  at  $10  doing,  according  to  their  employer,  quite  as 
good  work  as  their  predecessors.  Where  there  is  a  union, 
they,  of  course,  get  the  standard  wages,  but  they  suspect  the 
unions  of  including  them  only  in  grudging  recognition  that  it 
is  a  necessary  measure  for  self-protection  and  giving  them  no 
encouragement  to  active  participation  and  doing  nothing 
directly  for  their  benefit. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  report  points 
to  social  rather  than  industrial  disabilities  were  it  not  that 
the  social  handicaps  are  result  as  well  as  cause  of  the  indus- 
trial. Women  getting  less  than  a  living  wage  temporarily 
leave  industrial  employment  to  return  for  a  while  to  better 
paid  but  less  coveted  positions  at  housework;    or  they  are 


irregular  at  their  job  because  they  are  also  housekeepers,  at 
work  only  to  supplement  the  less-than-living  wage  of  other 
colored  workers.  Then  the  colored  workers  are  offered  a 
low  wage  because  they  are  considered  independable  and  the 
vicious  circle  is  complete.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  earn 
less  than  the  $16.50  which  has  been  declared  a  minimum  wage 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  (and  is  a  few  cents  less  than  the 
Consumers'  League's  estimated  minimum  wage  for  Philadel- 
phia) ;  fifty  per  cent  get  actually  less  than  $10  a  week.  Out 
of  this  lesser  wage  those  who  try  to  secure  themselves  in  some 
degree  of  self-support  by  insurance  must  pay  higher  rates  than 
white  persons  because  of  their  greater  morbidity. 

The  study  concludes  by  recommending  to  employes,  em» 
ployers  and  the  public  a  few  simple,  far-reaching  policies  but 
the  proposal  which  especially  aims  to  break  the  vicious  circle 
is  for  a  minimum-wage  law  which  would  force  the  admission 
of  colored  women's  labor  to  competition  for  a  place  in  industry 
on  better  grounds  than  cheapness  and  submission. 

Philadelphia.  Alice  S.  Cheyney, 

Labor  and  the  Indemnity 

A  SPECIAL  report  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Labor 
Party  on  Unemployment,  the  Peace  and  the  Indemnity. 
It  is  the  first  authoritative  statement,  from  a  labor  point  of 
view,  of  the  relation  of  international  politics  to  the  problem 
of  involuntary  idleness  and,  as  much,  has  received  consider- 
able attention.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  resolu- 
tion on  the  topic  of  unemployment  passed  av  the  last  annual 
conference  of  the  party,  in  June,  1920,  referred  to  the 
stoppage  of  unemployment  pay  by  the  government  to  dis- 
missed civilian  war  workers. 

The  report  discusses  more  especially  two  aspects  of  foreign 
trade  which  hamper  British  industry:  the  blockade  of  the 
Russian  market  (since  lifted  by  the  new  trade  agreement)  and 
the  "fantastic"  indemnity  imposed  upon  Germany.  "We  de- 
sire that  justice  be  done  to  France  and  Belgium  for  the  cruel 
devastation  which  they  have  suffered."  But  the  actual  burden 
imposed  upon  the  workers  of  Germany,  says  the  report,  goes 
far  beyond  a  consummation  of  that  desire.  "Even  if  the 
Allies  do,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  postpone  and  modify 
their  demands  in  the  usual  way,  the  prospect  is  one  of  un- 
ending disturbance  and  perpetual  militarism,  with  the  ever 
present  incitement  either  to  revolution  or  to  military  revenge." 
Even  supposing  that  the  "fairy  gold"  can  be  paid  by  forced 
internal  loans,  by  printing  money,  by  American  credits,  by 
pawning  assets  or  selling  businesses  to  foreign  capitalists,  the 
prospect  is  one  of  gloom  to  the  industrial  classes  of  countries, 
that  have  to  compete  with  German  labor,  for,  "the  indemnity 
can  only  be  paid  by  the  export  virtually  of  prison-made  goods, 
produced  under  threats  of  invasion,  by  sweated  workers." 
Germany,  it  is  further  argued,  during  the  period  of  restitution 
can  and  will  import  practically  nothing  manufactured  by  for- 
eign labor. 

Never  in  all  our  economic  history  have  we  been  faced  with 
competition  of  this  kind.  Skilled  labor  in  Germany  is  paid  8, 
7  or  6  marks  an  hour;  unskilled  women's  labor  may  receive 
as  little  as  2.  The  mark  at  present  is  on  the  average  a 
penny.  In  other  words.  German  workers  with  the  same  skill 
as  our  own,  are  receiving  less  than  one-third  of  the  English 
rates  of  pay.  .  .  . 

Capital  will  demand  that  we  in  our  turn  shall  accept  the 
present  Continental  standard  of  living,  the  standard  of  a  little 
less  than  a  bare  subsistence,  on  pain  of  seeing  all  our  trade 
gradually   slipping  from   us. 

Revision  of  the  treaty,  a  rationing  of  the  world's  raw 
materials,  according  to  each  nation's  needs,  by  an  international 
authority,  disarmament  and  the  giving  up  of  imperialist  ad- 
ventures in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  are  put  forth  as  the  main, 
lines  along  which  the  impending  catastrophe  of  British  in- 
dustry and  social  welfare  can  be  averted. 
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A  Tax  Against  Accidents 


ARE  there  too  many  industrial  accidents  in  California, 
is  the  question  asked  by  the  industrial  accident  commis- 
sioners of  that  state  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
state  legislature  in  an  effort  to  have  passed  adequate  safety  and 
compensation  legislation.  According  to  this  letter,  there  are 
in  California  two  industrial  deaths  a  day,  amounting  to 
an  average  in  excess  of  6oo  a  year,  and  300  injuries  each  day 
amounting  to  100,000  yearly.  Nor  do  the  records  show  that 
these  injuries  are  solely  confined  to  hazardous  occupations  but 
"come  to  all  industrial  activities."  Therefore,  "with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  importance  and  need  of  an  extension  of 
safety  work"  in  their  state,  and  a  belief  in  the  "inherent  right 
that  the  industries  that  cause  deaths  and  injuries  should  be 
charged  with  the  cost  of  safety  and  the  retraining  of  those 
crippled,"  the  commissioners  are  urging  the  legislature  to 
"levy  a  tax  on  employers  equal  to  2  per  cent  on  the  premium 
of  each  compensation  insurance  policy,  for  the  purpose  of 
safety  and  rehabilitation,  the  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  in- 
surance companies.  Self-insurers  will  be  called  upon,  if  the 
recommendation  is  approved,  to  pay  the  same  amount,  estimat- 
ed on  what  the  premium  would  be  if  a  policy  were  purchased." 

The  experiences  of  other  states  [concludes  the  letter]  and  of 
employers  of  large  groups  of  men  in  the  United  States  show 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  far-reaching  reductions  in 
the  casualty  lists  that  will  follow  an  intensive  safety  cam- 
paign with  the  state  of  California  leading  the  way  through 
the    Safety   Department  of  the   Industrial   Accident  Commission. 

As  yet  reports  from  California  have  not  indicated  the  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  on  the  matter. 

Shop  Councils  in  Canada 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  larger  employing  companies 
in  Canada  which  have  established  joint  councils  with  their 
employes  were  called  to  conference  at  Ottawa,  the  last  of 
February,  by  Senator  G.  D.  Robertson,  minister  of  labor,  to 
ascertain  the  results  of  their  experiments  and  for  an  exchange 
of  views  on  the  best  methods  of  procedure  and  the  most  ac- 
ceptable forms  of  industrial  councils.  The  mushroom  growth 
of  industrial  councils  in  the  Dominion  within  the  last  two 
years  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  which,  in  1919, 
was  appointed  by  the  Canadian  government  to  investigate 
the  labor  situation  in  that  country  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing more  harmonious  relations  between  employer  and  worker. 
Those  present  at  the  conference,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
company  officers  in  charge  of  industrial  relations.  In  addition 
to  the  Canadian  representatives,  the  conference  had  for  its 
guests  representatives  of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  who  outlined,  in 
addresses,  the  best  American  procedure  along  these  lines.  It 
was  very  generally  conceded  that  the  joint  councils  had  de- 
cidedly improved  the  understanding  and  sympathy  between 
the  management  and  the  employes  in  the  shops  where  they 
were  operated. 

Pennsylvania's  Sanitary  Code 

INDICATIVE  of  the  popular  acceptance  of  modern  sanita- 
tion principles  is  the  manner  in  which,  practically  without 
opposition,  the  comprehensive  and  rigid  rulings  relative  to 
sanitation  in  industrial  plants  were  adopted  on  April  5  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  and  Labor  Department.  The 
rules  include  strict  specifications  for  modern  and  highly  sani- 
tary equipment  and  accessories  in  wash  rooms,  retiring  rooms, 
and  toilet  rooms,  the  location  of  these,  ventilation  and  clean- 
ing, heating  and  lighting,  and  add  the  very  desirable  requisite 
of   cots   and  certain  hospital   facilities.     Another  interesting 


Currents  in  Industry 

feature  of  this  code  is  the  requirement  of  shower  baths  in  all 
factories  where  the  workers  are  exposed  to  heat,  humidity, 
odors  or  dust.  Clothes  hangers  on  pipe  rods  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  clothes  from  dragging  the  floor  must  also  be  pro- 
vided. Posters  calling  the  attention  of  employes  to  the  need 
for  care  in  the  use  of  the  new  conveniences  are  furnished  by 
the  labor  department.  The  orders  carry  fine  and  imprison- 
ment penalties  for  violators. 


Trade  Union  Women  to  Meet 

TRADE  union  women  are  planning  a  conference  at  Wau- 
kegan,  111.,  to  be  held  during  the  week  beginning  June  6.  In 
sending  out  the  call  for  the  convention,  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  America  points  out  the  exceptional 
importance  of  the  convention  at  this  time  due  to  the  critical 
economic  situation,  faced  especially  by  women  workers,  against 
whom  there  have  been  unfair  discriminations  in  rates  of  pay 
and  industrial  opportunity.  The  particular  task  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  to  develop  further  ways  and  means  to  continue 
the  four  chief  purposes  of  the  league : 

1.  To  organize    all    working   women   into   trade    unions. 

2.  To  make  possible  for  women   an  equality  with  men  in  in- 
dustrial   and    professional    opportunity. 

3.  To   make    equal    pay   for   equal   work   regardless   of   sex    a 
fact  and  not  a  theory. 

4.  To  make  citizenship  mean  actual  equality  of  liberty,  status, 
opportunity   between  men   and   women. 

Granite  and  Disease 

STATISTICAL  and  medical  investigations  of  granite- work- 
ing plants  were  recently  undertaken  by  the  physical  chemistry 
service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  methods  for  prevention,  better  methods 
of  treatment,  and  conditions  which  most  readily  lead  to  the 
serious  lung  disease  very  common  among  workers,  in  mineral 
industries  where  the  air  is  dusty  with  particles  or  rock.  One 
of  the  practical  objects  of  the  investigation  was  to  test  the 
comparative  effectiveness  of  the  various  vacuum  systems  and 
dust-removing  devices  used  by  stone  manufacturers.  Barre, 
Vt.,  the  principal  granite-producing  town  in  America,  was 
selected  for  experimentation  and  the  work  was  carried  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Granite  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Barre  branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Interna- 
tional Association  of  America. 

Personnel  Research 

PERSONNEL  research  organizations  of  which  there  are  250 
in  this  country  were  federated  on  March  15  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and  Engineering  Foundation 
in  Washington.  The  federation  is  a  result  of  a  preliminary 
conference  held  last  fall  at  which  were  represented  national' 
organizations  of  scientists,  engineers,  labor,  capital,  managers, 
educators,  economists  and  sociologists.  The  function  of  this 
new  Personnel  Research  Federation  will  be: 

To  promote  efficiency  of  all  personnel  elements  of  industry — 
employer,  manager,  worker — and  safety,  health,  comfort  and 
relationships. 

To  harmonize  endeavors  and   minimize   duplication  of  work. 

To   collect   and   disseminate    research   information. 

To  stimulate  and  initiate  research  through  individuals,  or- 
ganizations and   governmental   agencies. 

Mexico's  Representative 

MEXICO  has  named  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  its  official  com- 
mercial representative  in  this  country.  Under  the  agreement 
made,  the  machinists'  organization  will  act  as  advisor  to  the 
Mexican  government  which  has  bound  itself  to  use  only  pro- 
ducts of  union  shops  in  establishments  under  its  control. 
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The  Woman's  Work  Day 
"IN  fixing  a  standard  [of  hours  of  labor]  for  women,  the 
fact  that  they  are  women  should  be  taken  fully  into  consider- 
ation." Dr.  George  W.  Webster,  member  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Survey,  appointed  by  the  governor  in  1918  to  in- 
vestigate "all  industries  in  Illinois  in  which  women  are  engaged 
as  workers,  with  special  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  in  such  industries  and  the  effect  of  such  hours  of 
labor  upon  the  health  of  women  workers,"  made  this  the 
burden  of  his  theme  in  addressing  the  Illinois  Women's  Legis- 
lative Congress  at  their  meeting  in  December  last  (address 
just  reprinted  by  the  federal  Women's  Bureau  in  pamphlet 
form,    A    Physiological    Basis 


cooperate  with  the  federal  Employment  Service,  establishing 
cooperative  bureaus  under  joint  administration  of  the  cooper- 
ating parties.  Management  of  the  service  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  the 
chief  of  that  department  is  the  executive  officer.  It  is  the 
duty  of  officials  of  the  local  bureaus  established  throughout 
the  state  to  post  notices  of  lockouts  and  strikes  and  to  inform 
any  applicant  for  a  vacancy  in  an  industrial  establishment 
affected  by  such  strike  or  lockout  of  the  existing  conditions. 
No  fee  may  be  charged  for  services  under  heavy  penalty  for 
violation.  A  ten-thousand-dollar  appropriation  is  designated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 


Poster  drawn  for  federal   Women's  Bureau  by  C.  Le  Roy  Boldridge 


for  the  Shorter  Working  Day 
for  Women).  The  problem, 
as  Dr.  Webster  sees  it,  is  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  number 
of  hours  of  labor  in  which  the 
worker  may  produce  the  maxi- 
mum output  and  remain  well, 
so  far  as  injury  from  overwork 
is  concerned.  Nor  is  the  prob- 
lem one  with  which  only  labor 
and  capital  are  concerned  but 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  state  and  society  as  an  or- 
ganic whole  to  see  to  it  that  the 
women  of  the  race  are  so  pro- 
tected that  they  may  enjoy 
their  inalienable  rights  to  de- 
velop into  normal,  healthy,  val- 
uable members  of  society ;  and 
the  race  must  protect  itself 
from  "any  of  the  sinister  ef- 
fects" connected  with  the  la- 
bor of  women  since  its  very 
perpetuity  is  at  stake.  The 
complete  survey  of  industries 
in  Illinois  proved  conclusively 
and  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that,  other  factors  be- 
ing equal,  women  working  an  eight-hour  shift  average  a  higher 
production  than  do  the  same  women  working  ten  and  twelve 
hours  per  day.  Furthermore,  statistics  from  all  countries 
which  have  recorded  the  hours  at  which  industrial  accidents 
occur  show  that  the  number  of  accidents  tend  to  increase  with 
fatigue,  and  the  health  of  the  worker  and  his  susceptibility 
to  disease  is  directly  proportionate  to  fatigue.  "Physical  de- 
bility follows  fatigue.  Laxity  of  moral  fiber  follows  physi- 
cal debility." 

The  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology,  the  law,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  the  police  power  of  the  states,  the  example 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  joint  interests  of  both  employer 
and  employe,  the  rights  of  society  expressed  in  the  voice  of 
an  enlightened  social  conscience,  [Dr.  Webster  sums  up]  all 
unite  in  favoring  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  as 
the  maximum  which  should  be  required  of  women  in  industry. 
For  upon  women  depends  the  vigor  of  the  race  and  the  vigor 
of  the  race  must  not  be  exploited  for  present-day  purposes  in- 
stead of  for  racial  conservation. 


Free  Employment  Bureau 
SHUTTING  the  door  after  the  horse  is  out  of  the  stable, 
but  perhaps  still  not  too  late  to  prevent  a  second  runaway, 
is  what  some  of  the  states  are  attempting  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  employment  emergency.  North  Dakota  is,  however, 
one  of  the  first  to  actually  make  effective  an  act  establishing 
a  free  employment  service  which  will  aim  to  handle  the  move- 
ment of  labor  throughout  the  state,  preventing  congestion  at 
any  one  point  and  endeavoring  to  supply  labor  wherever  it  is 
needed.     The  new   Bureau  of  Free   Employment  will   also 


AMERICA   WILL  BE   AS  STRONG   AS   HER  WOMEN 


The  Night- Work  Law 
THAT  dismissal  of  women 
from  the  car  lines  of  New 
York  was  not  made  nec- 
essary by  the  night  law,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  Wo- 
men's Bureau,  proved  by  the 
fact  that  women  are  employed 
as  conductors  in  Kansas  City 
without  ever  having  had  to 
work  at  night,  and  women 
ticket  sellers  are  employed  in 
Chicago  without  night  work 
and  without  any  handicap  in 
any  degree.  This  statement, 
made  by  the  bureau  in  connec- 
tion with  its  report  on  Wo- 
men Street  Car  Conductors 
and  Ticket  Agents  based  on 
investigations  in  Kansas  City, 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Boston, 
is,  coming  at  this  time,  most 
opportune  in  its  relation  to  the 
situation  now  obtaining  in 
New  York  State,  where  the 
gains  of  recent  years,  made  by 
organized  women  fighting  for 
legislative  restriction  of  hours 
of  employment  and  of  night  work  for  women  in  industry, 
have  been  unsuccessfully  fought  in  the  recent  legislature. 
The  measures  slated  for  passage  would  have  permitted 
women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.,  contrary  to  the  present  night- 
work  statute,  and  give  power  to  the  new  state  Industrial 
Commission  to  increase  or  decrease  the  hours  of  women  and 
minors,  working  in  factories,  industrial  plants  and  mercantile 
establishments,  at  will. 

The  report  of  the  Women's  Bureau  further  states  that 
women  employed  in  the  street  railways  like  the  work  because 
they  are  paid  so  much  better  than  are  women  in  many 
other  occupations,  such  as  waitresses,  seamstresses,  tele- 
phone operators,  laundresses,  factory  workers,  saleswomen, 
teachers  and  office  workers.  Comparison  with  pay  in  former 
occupations  in  the  case  of  thirty-four  women  who  were  in- 
terviewed showed  that  the  street  railways  paid  them  from 
$27  to  $30  a  week  whereas  most  of  them  had  received  but 
$5  to  $18  in  their  former  occupations.  While  "better  wages" 
was  the  principle  explanation  for  preferring  the  conductors' 
work,  the  women  gave  many  other  reasons:  They  like  the 
outdoor  work,  and  their  health  is  better;  the  worker  can  ar- 
range for  break  in  day  and  time  off  for  personal  matters;  they 
are  not  on  their  feet  all  day  as  in  numerous  other  occupations ; 
the  work  is  not  so  straining,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  please  employ- 
ers ;  there  is  constant  change  in  scenery  and  interest ;  it  is  not 
lonely  nor  monotonous;  they  have  shorter  hours  than  formerly 
and  no  responsibilities  when  off  duty. 
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WHEN  LABOR  RULES 

By  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P.     Harcourt,   Brace  &  Howe.     197  pp. 

Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  the  general  secretary  of  the  National  Railway- 
men's  Union,  and  a  leading  labor  member  of  Parliament,  has  been 
much  in  the  mind  of  the  reading  world  during  the  last  few  days. 
Thomas  has  been  the  spokesman  of  the  railwaymen,  one  of  the  con- 
stituent unions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  for  a  time  seemed 
about  to  initiate  a  general  strike  in  Great  Britain  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  miners.  One  of  the  plain  possibilities  of 
such  a  struggle  has  been  the  resignation  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment and  the  creation  of  a  labor  ministry.  Almost  inevitably 
Thomas  would  be  an  important  member  of  such  a  cabinet,  and  it 
is  within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  he  should  be  prime  min- 
ister "when  labor  rules."  Thomas  is  a  conservative  among  radi- 
cals and  a  leader  from  his  group  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
first  trade  unionist  premier  if  indeed  a  labor  government  is  destined 
to  be  tried  within  the  next  few  years.  These  facts  give  his  book, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completed  late  last  September,  a  peculiar 
relevancy. 

In  this  brief  volume  the  author  sketches  his  own  views  of  how 
labor  should  govern  Britain.  He  addresses  himself  not  to  the 
working  classes  but  to  outsiders  who  are  curious,  or  disquieted,  con- 
cerning the  potentialities  of  the  near  future.  The  doctrines  he  ex- 
presses are  accordingly  phrased  tactfully,  too  tactfully  his  more 
advanced  comrades  will  doubtless  comment.  Nonetheless,  the  course 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  miners'  strike  shows  that  the  veteran 
author  of  this  book  understands  well  the  temper  of  a  majority  of 
the  working  people   of  his  country. 

Concerning  the  angry  question  of  nationalization  he  says:  "When 
labor  rules,  land,  the  mines,  the  railways,  canals,  shipping  and 
probably  also,  through  the  municipalities,  the  supply  of  milk  and 
bread — these  essentials  must  all  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  state."  That  program  is  far-reaching  enough  for  the  present 
and  incidentally  will  serve,  he  thinks,  to  eliminate  the  strike  which 
has  now  become  so  serious  an  evil  in  the  essential  industries.  He 
does  not  envisage  nationalization  as  a  class  measure.  All  classes 
will  be  benefited,  he  urges,  and  especially  the  clerk  and  the  small- 
salaried   professional   man. 

On  matters  of  foreign  policy  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  Mr.  Thomas'  program  and  that  of  liberals.  He  is  in 
favor  of  dominion  rule  for  Ireland.  He  would  like  to  see  India 
given  self-government  within  the  empire.  He  would  administer 
the  colonies — not  the  self-governing  dominions  which  are  already 
effectually  independent — for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants  rather  than 
in  the  interest  of  imperialist  industry,  but  he  would  retain  the 
colonies.  As  to  foreign  relations,  he  believes  in  open  diplomacy  but 
would  maintain  the  army  and  navy.  There  is  reform,  highly  im- 
portant reform,  but  assuredly  no  revolution  in  these  principles. 
The  difference  between  a  labor  government  of  the  variety  Thomas 
expounds  and  the  present  Lloyd  George  government  in  creed  would 
be  hardly  greater  than  the  distance  which  separated  liberalism  of 
the  pre-war  days  from  the  Tory  government  which  preceded  it. 
There  would  be  no  conspicuous  break  in  the  British  tradition.  The 
fundamental  change  would  be  the  shift  in  the  center  of  political 
gravity.  Workers  would  formulate  government  policies  in  their  own 
interests,  just  as  landowners  ruled  England  in  their  own  behalf  a 
century  ago  and  just  as  industrial  and  financial  leaders  have  pos- 
sessed the  real  power  during  recent  generations.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  describing  with  such  wide  scope 
the  national  policies  to  which  his  dominant  section  of  the  Labor 
Party  is  now  committed.  His  book  is  thus  a  valuable  picture  of 
the  England  which,  it  may  be,  lies  just  over  the  horizon. 

William  L.  Chenery. 

STANDARDIZATION  —  EFFICIENCY  —  HEREDITY;  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  DEAF 
By   Richard   O.  Johnson.     Wm.   B.  Burford,   Indianapolis.     262 
pp.    Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.65. 
In    1914    the    Conference    of    Superintendents    and    Principals    of 
American    Schools   for   the    Deaf    and   the    Convention   of   American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  appointed   a  committee  of  five  to  study  the 
question  of  efficiency  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  further  instructed 


that  committee  to  evolve  a  general  scheme  for  the  measurement 
of  mental  tests  and  age  and  class-year  norms.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  five  superintendents  of  state  schools  for  the  deaf  with 
the  author,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  its  chairman.  The  present  report  is 
the  outcome  of  this  committee's  activities  and  includes  much  valu- 
able data  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  the  medical  specialist,  the 
psychiatrist  and  the  publicist  There  are  chapters  that  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  actual  end-results  of  the  committee's  work, 
but  these  may  be  considered   to  be  of  reference  value. 

The  thirty-six  years'  experience  with  the  work  of  educating  the 
deaf  qualifies  Mr.  Johnson  to  speak  authoritatively  on  many  phases 
of  this  subject,  but  some  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  report,  in  which 
distinctly  medical  subject  matter  pertaining  to  the  deaf  is  consid- 
ered, are  inadequate  either  for  reference'  or  instruction.  But  four 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  child,  a  very  vital  phase  of  the  work  assigned  to 
the  committee,  and  even  in  these  limited  pages  the  author  refers  to 
the  motto  selected  by  the  state  school  of  which  he  was  superinten- 
dent: "Any  method  for  good  results — all  methods  and  wedded  to 
none."  We  would  have  preferred  to  see  an  impartial  analysis  of 
the  several  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  so  that  ul- 
timately when  a  survey  of  schools  is  made  some  definite  and  im- 
partial  guidance   could   be   obtained    from   this   report. 

The  Binet-Simon  and  other  tests  and  scales  for  mental  classi- 
fication of  the  hearing  child  have  been  found  inadequate  in  their 
application  to  the  deaf  child;  and  the  Pintner  tests,  with  their 
adaptability  and  modifications  for  the  deaf,  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  favorably  recommended  by  the  author.  The  Pintner 
tests  shown  at  the  Joint  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  at 
Mt.  Airy,  in  June,  1920,  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  these  were  more  adaptable  to  the  deaf  child  than  those  of 
Binet-Simon,  but  there  was  still  a  question  whether  the  Pintner 
tests  would  be  all-sufficient  as  a  standard  for  measurement  of  pupil- 
efficiency,   for   mentality  test   and    age  and   class-year   norms. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  of  this  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Johnson,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  ad- 
junct and  preparatory  measure  to  the  more  vital  question — a  sur- 
vey of  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country.  An  efficient  and 
impartial  survey  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf  is  actively  and  seriously 
under  consideration  by  the  several  national  organizations  of  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  an  authorized 
committee  is  now  at  work  to  develop  this  problem  as  an  active  and 
vital  entity.  Should  such  a  survey  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  school  for 
the  deaf  throughout  the  land,  to  every  deaf  child  under  instruction 
and  will  assist  materially  in  the  better  understanding  of  all  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  M.  D. 

St.  Louis. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

By   Charles   F.    Higham.      Alfred    A.   Knopf.      201    pp.     Price, 

$2.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

As  in  his  earlier  book  on  Scientific  Distribution,  the  author,  who 
is  a  well  known  English  advertising  man,  here  explains  some  of  the 
things  that  make  for  success  and  failure  in  his  profession.  But 
more  consecutively  and  purposefully  he  applies  in  this  book  the 
lessons  of  business  advertising  to  social  needs.  As  such  chapter 
headings  as  Public  Opinion,  The  Need  for  a  State  Publicity  Bureau, 
Civic  Publicity,  Labor  and  Publicity  will  indicate,  this  book  is  a 
plea  for  a  correct  use  of  publicity  methods  in  public  affairs,  and, 
chief  of  all,  for  the  creation  of  a  national  publicity  bureau  as  a 
permanent  organ  of  the  state.  Many  of  his  ideas  have  already 
proved  themselves  in  the  war  time  publicity  practice  of  the  British 
government;  others  have  long  been  practiced  in  the  United  States. 
He  knows  all  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  governmental  "propa- 
ganda" but  is  able  to  answer  them — very  effectively  on  the  whole. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  of  four  men  of  a  nationally  representative 
character,  to  whom  he  submitted  his  suggestions,  only  one  thorough- 
ly agreed  with  him  on  the  necessity  of  permanent  popular  education 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state  by  modern  publicity  methods,  and  that 
was  a  Labor  member  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  in  a  sympa- 
thetic though  critical  analysis  of  labor  publicity,  Mr.  Higham  shows 
how  far  that  party  is  itself  falling  short  of  taking  full   advantage 
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of  its  opportunities.  In  a  brief  adlendum  he  states  that  in  the 
recent  railway  strike  for  the  first  time  both  the  government  and  the 
trade  union  used  scientific,  paid  publicity  to  state  their  case  to  the 
community.  Mr.  Higham  is  much  impressed  with  the  potentiality 
of  the  kinematograph  as  an  instrument  of  popular  education  and 
foresees  a  revolution,  by  its  means,  of  current  methods  of  appeal- 
ing both  to  the  emotions  and  the  sound  sense  of  the  people. 

B.  L. 

THE   STAIRWAY 

By   Alice   A.  Chown.     Cornhill   Co.     340  pp.     Price,  $2.00;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

In  a  very  readable  journal,  extending  from  1906  to  1919,  is  set 
forth  the  gradual  emancipation  of  a  modern,  educated  woman  from 
the  shackles  of  convention  and'  current  prejudices.  Intellectually, 
many  of  the  steps  of  her  stairway  are  slippery;  some  are  so  steep 
that  only  few  will  want  to  follow  her;  others— like  some  stairs  in  the 
Public  Library  of  New  York — lead  nowhere  unless  one  descends 
again  on  the  other  side.  The  unconventional  has  an  attraction  for 
certain  temperaments  that  is  apt  to  blind  them  to  the  attainment  of 
larger  aims.  For  them  there  is  often  a  self-deception  in  steps  which 
they  feel  bound  to  take  as  evidences  of  sincerity  but  which,  unknown 
to  them,  are  motivated  rather  by  an  unconquerable  desire  to  shock. 
Montreal  and  New  York,  Letchworth,  a  Devonshire  village  and  a 
number  of  American  and  Canadian  country  homes  and  new  thought 
colonies  are  the  milieus  in  which  the  author  moves.  The  egotism 
of  her  narrative  is  veiled  by  humor  and  charm  of  diction;  it  is  en- 
tirely forgiven  by  the  fascinating  portraiture  of  the  men  and  women 
she  meets  and  who,  sometimes,  go  a  stretch  of  the  ascent  with  her. 
There  we  meet  labor  leaders,  Jewish  working  girls,  settlement  work- 
ers, immigrant  farmers,  young  people  striving  for  self-development, 
old  people  looking  back  upon  lives  of  neighborly  helpfulness,  women 
who  have  cut  themselves  loose  from  marriage  bonds,  and  men  who 
suffer  for  their  ideals  of  economic  readjustment,  nature  lovers,  chil- 
dren ;  advanced  types  of  our  complex  society  and  remnants  of  a 
freer  and  more  wholesome  country  life— a  brilliant  company  of 
folks  who  matter,  not  because  their  aim  is  right  but  because  they  are 
sincere  in  the  expression  of  their  convictions  through  the  relation- 
ships of  daily  life.    A  book  well  worth  reading.  B.  L. 

JEWISH  CHILDREN 

By  Shalom  Aleichem.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.    280  pp.    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

This  volume  seems  to  be  Mr.  Knopf's  contribution  to  the  monu- 
ment that  "Shalom  Aleichem"  preferred  to  any  other,  according  to 
his  will,  which  was  widely  published  in  the  newspapers  after  his 
death  in  1916:  "The  best  monument  of  me  will  be  if  my  works  be 
read  or  if  there  be  found  among  the  better-to-do  classes  Maecenases 
who  will  publish  and  distribute  my  works  in  Yiddish  or  in  other 
languages."  "Shalom  Aleichem"  (Solomon  J.  Rabinowitsch)  is  the 
most  loved  of  modern  Jewish  writers,  and  yet,  except  for  his  happy 
pseudonym  and  that  curiously  inadequate  pigeon-holing  of  him  as 
"the  Jewish  Mark  Twain,"  he  is  unknown  to  the  English-reading 
public. 

The  social  isolation  of  the  Jew,  says  Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg,  "has 
preserved  to  them  traditions,  customs  and  habits  of  thought  which, 
with  but  slight  variation,  have  persisted  from  the  earliest  period  of 
recorded  history  and  are  alien  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwell."  The  stories  in  this  volume  are  of  Jewish  children  in  the 
Tillages  of  the  Russian  pale,  but  only  rarely  does  the  Russian  setting 
enter  to  affect  the  narrative.  They  are  tales  of  Jewish  home  life, 
religious  observances,  Jewish  schools,  told  with  the  simplicity  of  an 
artist  whose  method  is  Gogol's  but  whose  master  is  the  people  of 
whom  he  wrote  and  whom  he  sought  to  entertain.  Jewish  love  of 
the  symbolical,  the  thoughtful  humor  that  turns  so  easily  upon 
Jewish  foibles,  are  in  these  stories.  Florence  Fleisher. 

\ 
TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP 

By  J.   H.   Friedel.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co.     224   pp.      Illustrated. 

Price,  $1.75;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

Why  should  anyon-*  want  to  become  a  librarian,  is  the  obvious 
reaction  to  a  first  glimpse  of  this  book.  For,  there  is  no  worse  paid 
profession.  "In  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Friedel,  "the  belief  has  at  times 
prevailed  that  the  library  was  a  sinecure  which  one  incapacitated 
by  accident  or  other  infirmity,  too  old,  or  incapable  of  other  work, 
might  fill  competently."  Unfortunately,  that  belief  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  the  past;  but  what  is  worse,  the  need  for  special  preparation 
— entitling  those  who  have  such  preparation  to  more  than  an  un- 
skilled laborer's  wage — is  not  always  recognized  even  where  library 
work  is  conceded  to  require  an  alert  and  intelligent  man  or  woman. 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  Friedel  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  librarianship 
as  a  profession  has  a  great  future.  Already,  the  number  and 
variety  of  special  libraries  has  created  a  demand  for  trained  work- 
ers which  is  far  from  being  easily  filled.  In  the  general  library 
field  "positions  ranging  in  salary  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  have  been 
vacant  for  months  because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
person  for  each  position."  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  glowing  account 
of  possibilities  and  of  actual,  progress  achieved  in  recent  years. 
It  touches  upon,  and  in  most  cases  illumines,  every  important  aspect 
of  library  work,  and  tells  candidates  for  the  profession  how  best 
to  prepare  themselves  for  it.  The  admirable  work  done  by  the 
library  commissions,  associations,  and  training  schools  is  described 
in   detail.  B.   L. 

BROKEN  SHACKLES 

By  John  Gordon.     Dorrance  &  Co.,  Inc.     270  pp.     Price,  $1.90; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.05. 

Mr.  Gordon  conceives  it  the  task  of  the  novelist  to  be  a  propa- 
gandist. Therein  he  follows  such  eminent  models  as  Charles  Kings- 
ley  and  Charles  Dickens.  The  subject  of  his  propaganda  is  the 
question  of  capital  and  labor.  So  far  as  he  presents  the  miseries 
that  labor  must  contend  with,  he  does  his  task  passably;  in  depicting 
the  luxuries  of  capitalist  existence,  he  is  not  so  happy.  Some  of 
his  descriptions  are  ludicrous — seeming  to  draw  upon  his  imagina- 
tion  rather  than   knowledge. 

The  author  has  a  solution  to  propose.  We  are  prepared  for  that 
solution  through  many  pages  of  exposition  and  narration,  only  to 
be  introduced  in  the  end  to  the  old  formula  of  "a  better  under- 
standing between  capital  and  labor."  These  are  not  the  words  of 
the  text,  but  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  leads  to  them  inevitably. 
This  is   the  most  disappointing  feature  of  the  book. 

The  author  evidently  wishes  to  preach  "Americanism"  through 
his  novel.  This,  however,  is  so  superfluous  that  it  becomes  annoy- 
ing. Annoying,  too,  is  the  sense  of  something  big  to  come,  that 
pervades  the  book,  and  the  disappointment  when  nothing  of  con- 
sequence happens.     Mr.  Gordon  set  himself  a  big  task — and  failed. 

W.  M.  Josopait. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Selected  Articles.    Compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen.    H.  W.  Wilson 

Co.    279  pp.    Price,  $1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

This  volume  is  a  convenient  addition  to  the  Debaters'  Handbook 
Series.  It  first  outlines,  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  the  leading  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  national  defense  program  consisting  of  an 
enlarged  regular  army,  compulsory  military  training  and  service, 
and  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  A  classified  list  of 
references  precedes  the  selected  articles  composing  the  body  of  the 
book,  which  deals  in  order  with  the  army,  the  navy,  military  train- 
ing, military  service,  disarmament  and  peace.  A  list  of  organizations 
"for  or  against  national  defense"  is  giyen  also.  One  wonders 
whether  such  eminently  respectable  organizations  as  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  Church  Peace  Union  are  working  "for"  or 
"against." 

The  compiler  has  done  her  work  well  and  presented  both  sides  of 
the  case  fairly.  Her  compilation  should  be  useful  to  others  than 
debaters,  now  that  we  are  rushing  full  tilt  into  a  policy  of  imperial- 
istic navalism.  We  specially  need  information  about  the  cost  of 
such  ventures,  and  we  need  to  understand  better  the  relation  be- 
tween economic  policies  and  their  naval  expression.  Lacking  such 
knowledge  and  understanding,  no  popular  movement  stands  much 
chance  of  resisting  successfully  the  forces  that  are  now  driving  us 
on  toward  armament  and  war.  H.  R.  Mussey. 

LE  PASSIFISME 

By  Lucien  Souchon.    Preface  by  Albert  Flament.    Bossard,  Paris. 

22i  pp.    Paper.    Price,  Frs.  3.30;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .90. 

This  book  is  an  impassioned  plea  for  military  preparedness.  The 
author  arraigns  a  whole  generation  of  Frenchmen  for  their  neglect 
of  physical  preparation  for  the  great  war  with  Germany  which  they 
ought  to  have  anticipated  and  for  what  he  considers  half-hearted 
action  during  and  since  the  war.  The  chief  object  of  his  denuncia- 
tion, however,  is  the  League  of  Nations  in  which  he  sees  nothing 
but  a  new  sleeping  draught  designed  to  confirm  his  compatriots  still 
more  in  their  attitude  of  laisser  ja'ire.  This  extended  pamphlet  is 
noteworthy  for  its  outspokenness  and  logical  consistency  which  lead 
the  writer  to  denounce  social  legislation  and  the  adoption  of  western 
ideas  of  industrial  democracy.  For  pacifists  and  near-pacifists  it  is 
wholesome  to  have  the  arguments  of  their  opponents  stated  with  90 
much  sincere  conviction  and  directness.  B.  L. 
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COMMUNICA  TIONS 


"CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  NEXT  OBITUARY" 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  Survey  you  criticized  the  immigra- 
tion restriction  measure  approved  by  the  Conference  Committee  of 
Congress  (afterwards  passed  by  Congress  but  killed  by  the  non- 
action of  President  Wilson)  as  only  a  temporary  makeshift  be- 
cause, as  you  say,  it  does  not  provide  for  the  regulation  of  immi- 
gration "in  conformity  with  the  changing  requirements  of  this  coun- 
try," meaning  our  varying  economic  capacity  to  absorb  additional 
labor. 

But  is  the  question  of  immigration  only  an  economic  one?  May 
there  not  be  reasons  other  than  economic  for  limiting  the  flow  of 
aliens  to  this  country?  Was  not  the  recent  "Deutschland  go 
Brag'a"  meeting  in  New  York  an  indication  that  questions  of  citizen- 
ship   as   well    as  questions  of   economics   are    involved? 

And  even  as  an  economic  question,  just  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
"capacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  further  additions  to  the  labor 
supply?"  To  absorb  at  what  rate  of  wages?  Is  the  question  sim- 
ply how  great  a  burden  we  can  stagger  under?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
question  of  what  number  will  promote  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  so  best  serve  the  present  and  future  interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  enhance  its  service  to  the  world? 

The  Survey  believes  in  the  legislative  regulation  of  wages  through 
the  establishment  of  minimum  wages.  I  as  a  liberal  do  not  believe 
in  fixing  wages  by  legislation  but  rather  in  allowing  them  to  find 
their  level  through  free  competition.  I  do  believe  however  in  doing 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  raise  the  actual  competitive  rate  of 
wages. 

I  would  restrict  immigration,  especially  of  the  lower  paid  classes 
of  labor,  because  increased  immigration  tends  to  depress  wages. 
All  the  big  employers  of  labor  agree  with  me  on  this  point  and 
many  of  them  are  constantly  lobbying  for  "liberal  immigration" 
for  this  reason.  Restriction  of  immigration  can  do  far  more  to 
keep  wages  up  than  any  law  taxing  the  better  paid  to  give  a  dis- 
guised handout  to  the   less  efficient. 

I  do  not  think  that  "the  changing  requirements  of  this  country" 
are  ever  such  that  we  want  less  restriction  than  the  suggested  bill 
provides.  There  will  never  be  a  time  when  we  shall  want  wages 
depressed  below  the  present  level  or  retarded  in  any  upward  ten- 
dency, unless  of  a  very  temporary  and  artificial  nature.  There 
may,  it  is  true,  be  times  when  entire  exclusion  would  be  the  better 
policy,  and  for  that  reason  there  should  some  time  be  an  addition 
to  the  present  bill  making  provision  for  that  contingency.  But  the 
present  bill  should  be  our  minimum  requirement  and  its  passage 
should  not  be  hindered  or  delayed  by  this  or  any  other  counsel 
of  perfection. 

The  worst  possible  policy  in  regard  to  immigration  is  the  one 
frequently  suggested  by  opponents  of  restriction  to  the  effect  that 
the  congestion  caused  by  immigration  to  our  cities  should  be  re- 
lieved by  distributing  the  immigrants  in  the  country  districts.  The 
result  of  this  policy,  if  carried  out,  would  be  to  sterilize  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  last  place  in  which  he  still  breeds  and  to  maRe  certain 
the  substitution  of  other  races  for  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  personally  have  nothing  against  the  races  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  but  I  have  enough  pride  in  the  old  stock  and 
enough  respect  for  its  ability  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  successful 
democracy  as  compared  with  these  other  races  and  with  Asiatics  to 
dislike   the   prospect  of  its  disappearance. 

What  immigration  tends  to  do  for  us  is  to  make  us  candidates 
for  the   next  obituary.     I   see   no  need   of  hastening  the  process. 

Boston.  Joseph  Lee. 

FROM  THE  "ENEMY" 
To  the  Editor:  The  relation  between  the  needs  of  our  philan- 
thropic organizations — which  are  admitted  on  all  sides — and  the 
financial  support  by  private  persons  and  public  authorities  is  more 
and  more  becoming  one  of  sad  discrepancy.  Even  the  well  known 
Zentralstelle  fuer  Volkswohlfahrt  (Central  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare) which  has  done  so  much,  especially  for  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions,  and  used  to  receive  a  national  subvention,  has 
been  dissolved.  For  all  such  things  no  more  money  is  to  be  had ; 
the  only  hope  is  that  industry  will  eventually  support  them  to  de- 
monstrate its  good-will  and,  incidentally,  to  counteract  the  trend 
toward  socialization. 


Our  Garden  Cities  Association  has  been  severely  hit;  not  only 
has  its  membership  been  depleted  by  war  losses  but  the  actual 
contributions  received  represent  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth 
of  their  pre-war  purchasing  power.  Hence  we  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  our  journal  which  is  more  needed 
than  ever  and  would,  moreover,  meet  today  with  much  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  We  no  longer  are  able  to  employ  even 
half-time  paid  officers.  I  myseli  am  only  able  to  give  my  spare 
time,  and  the  only  thing  that  holds  the  society  together  is  the 
probably  vain  hope  that  times  will  mend.  We  cannot  appeal  for 
support  from  the  great  employers  which  would  destroy  our  in- 
dependence. The  employers  who  are  socially  active,  are  busy 
providing  homes  for  their  own  people  or  give  their  money  for 
political  purposes. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  an  appeal  for  aid  to  Americans,  and 
perhaps  especially  German-Americans  might  meet  with  success,  the 
more  so  since  with  the  present  rate  of  exchange  the  value  of  con- 
tributions on  their  part  is  multiplied.  Our  report  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  May  will  not  be  cheerful  reading.  Our  literature  has 
found  appreciation  because  it  is  more  honest  than  the  talk,  some 
of  it  on  the  part  of  public  authorities,  about  wonderful  housing 
projects— which  come  to  nothing.  Even  a  planned  society  for  the 
promotion  of  urban  land  cultivation  has  not  yet  been  organized 
because  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  enough  funds.  For  this 
useful  organization,  likewise,  I  should  wish  to  make  a  special  plea 
in  America. 

An  individual  undertaking  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  is  the 
cooperative  land  school  of  my  colleague  Leberecht  Migge  who,  on 
his  own  account,  has  bought  a  holding  at  Worpswede  near  Bremen 
where  he  has  difficulty  in  supporting  his  adult  students.  Not  until 
next  year  will  there  be  any  appreciable  returns  on  which  to  bank. 
His  is  the  only  settlement  on  an  economically  transformed  basis 
apart  from  more  romantic  but  less  practical  experiments  of  which 
there  are  several  in  Germany. 

Of  course,  we  are  prepared  to  send  budgets  and  proofs  concerning 
the  use  of  any  money  that  might  be  entrusted  to  us. 

I  myself  am  at  present  vice-president  (engaged  in  technical  ques- 
tions) of  the  land  settlement  bureau  of  German  public  employes; 
but  this  enterprise  likewise  is  threatened  with  extinction  since  the 
national  grant  which  we  hitherto  had  has  not  been  renewed  in  this 
year's  budget.  If  the  comparatively  few  men  who,  without  thought 
of  their  own  advancement  or  interest,  have  through  all  these  diffi- 
cult times  remained  loyal  to  the  cause  of  progressive  housing  reform 
are  not  all  to  be  lost  to  it,  early  aid  is  an  indispensable  necessity. 

General  Secretary,  Adolf  Otto. 

German    Garden   City  Association, 

Berlin. 


CONFERENCES 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
r  J  PON  the  call  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  about  sixty 
^  of  the  leading  national  social  agencies  met  April  14  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washington  to  consider  some  form  of  coordina- 
tion. The  "emotional"  stage  of  coordination,  as  Prof.  E.  C.  Linde- 
man  called  it,  was  largely  eliminated,  the  preliminary  meeting  held 
last  October  having  accomplished  that.  The  intellectual  stage  had 
been  reached ;  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  find  out  what  could 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

There  was  evidenced  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  coordination.  There  was  much  friendly  discussion  over  such 
details  as  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  organization.  But  democracy 
accomplishes  its  results  slowly.  The  tangible  results  of  this  meet- 
ing may,  therefore,  seem  small.  In  the  far  view  they  loom  up  with 
more  significance. 

There  were  a  number  of  definite  accomplishments.  It  was  de- 
cided to  organize  those  in  attendance  into  functional  groups.  After 
brief  reports  from  similar  groups  organized  upon  a  functional  basis 
such  as  the  National  Child  Health  Council,  the  Council  of  National 
Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural  Social  Work,  the  National  Council  of 
Community  Organization  and  the  National  Health  Council,  the  con- 
ference proceeded  to  discussion  and  organization  upon  the  basis  of 
functional  groups.  These  groups  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
cleaning  up  problems  of  technique  and  the  field  covered.  The  group 
dealing  with  community  organization  defined  the  term  and  brought 
misunderstandings  into  the  open.  In  health,  propaganda  was  differ- 
entiated from  the  more  intimate,  scientific  treatment  of  health  prob- 
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lems.  In  rural  service,  it  was  realized  that  the  classification  had 
been  made  as  a  cross  section  of  the  method  and  the  subject  matter  of 
the  other  functional  groups,  and  that  the  basis  of  organization  of 
the  rural  group   is  geographical. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  elected  by  the  functional  groups  as  chair- 
man, appointed  two  members  in  addition  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
functional  group  to  establish  a  general  committee  to  determine 
plans  of  future  procedure  and  the  date  and  program  for  the  next 
conference.  The  appointees  of  Mr.  Fosdick  were  Gustavus  D. 
Pope,  and  Josephine  Schain.  The  National  Information  Bureau 
was  asked  to  conduct  certain  local  studies  of  the  work  of  national 
agencies.  Although  the  details  of  this  plan  were  not  worked  out, 
it  seemed  probable  that  this  intensive  study  would  be  made  in  se- 
lected local  communities  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  op- 
portunities exist  for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  national  organiza- 
tions among  themselves  and  the  part  of  such  organization  in  con- 
tact with  local  agencies.  Such  studies  are  to  furnish  in  part  the 
basis  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Walter  Pettit. 

REGIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  CONFERENCE 

THE  Richmond  Conference  on  Social  Hygiene,  March  n  and  12, 
was  an  effort  to  have  a  regional  conference  on  lines  similar  to 
those  held  in  Washington  last  December.  It  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Virginia  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the 
Virginia  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
organizations  in  the  state  interested  in  religion,  education,  public 
welfare  and  industry.  It  embraced  the  city  of  Richmond  and  twenty- 
five  counties,  of  which  Richmond  is  the  natural  railroad  center. 

Resolutions  were  passed  on  law  enforcement,  on  the  teaching  of 
social  hygiene  in  schools,  colleges  and  normal  schools,  endorsing  the 
establishment  of  a  detention  home  and  shelter  for  women  in  Rich- 
mond and  urging  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution  for  delin- 
quent women,  recommending  the  establishment  of  supervised  com- 
munity recreation  in  towns  and  cities  and  rural  communities,  con- 
demning "immoral  styles  of  dress,"  dancing,  and  movies,  and  recom- 
mending the  supervision  of  dance  halls  and  commercialized  recrea- 
tion "pending  the  disposition  of  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
police  women." 

The  resolution  referring  to  the  problem  among  Negroes  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  quote  in  detail: 

WHEREAS,  in  certain  localities,  it  is  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  to  have  a  dual  system  of  service  and  regulations  in 
community  affairs  because  of  the  differences  in  race,  language, 
customs  or  other  variant  conditions; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that,  if  practicable  in  the  program  for 
venereal  disease  control  and  the  promotion  of  the  preventive 
measures  of  social  hygiene,  (1)  conscious  and  adequate  provi- 
sion be  made  for  groups  thus  classified,  and  (2)  interested  and 
trained  members  of  these  groups  be  secured  to  assist,  by  counsel 
and  service,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  full  program  for  the 
whole  community.  H.  H.  Hibbs,  Jr. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  FLORIDA 

IN  a  discussion  of  financial  federations  at  the  Fifth  Florida  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  held  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  1-4, 
Edward  T.  Devine  advocated  the  alliance  of  all  agencies  into  one 
for  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  entire  social  world,  he  stated, 
is  interested  in  taxation  as  one  of  its  vital  functions.  He  referred 
to  an  investigation  made  of  Philadelphia  social  agencies  which 
showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  donors  to  welfare  work  there  are 
women. 

Joseph  C.  Logan,  assistant  manager  of  the  Southern  Division, 
American  Red  Cross,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  organization 
stands  ready  to  help  other  agencies.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  unselfish  service  developed  by  the  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing the  war  should  not  be  scrapped  but  should  be  used  for  further- 
ing   social    progress. 

Marcus  D.  Fagg,  superintendent  of  the  Children's  Home  Society 
of  Florida,  outlined  v.hat  he  had  seen  come  to  pass  in  social  serv- 
ice work  in  Florida  during  his  ten  years  there. 

Among  other  papers  were  those  given  by  Lee  Walters,  play- 
ground supervisor,  Jacksonville;  A.  S.  MacFarlane,  chief  scout 
txecutive,  Jacksonville;  B.  F.  McClane,  superintendent,  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Marianna;  and  C.  C.  Carstens, 
director  of  National  Child  Welfare  League,  New  York  city.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis,  president; 
Vilona  Cutler,  treasurer;    W.  S.  Criswell,  executive  secretary. 
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"Einstein  Simplified" 

Will  Popularize  the  Theory  of   Relativity. 

This  150-Page  Book  By 

JOHN     CREWYS 

Contains   A   Chapter   On   "Dietzgen   Relativity" 

Mailed  Prepaid,  One  Dollar. 
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59  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  a  custodial  home 
for  delinquent  girls  committed  through  the 
Children's  Court.  Must  have  institutional 
experience.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Hotel  Chatham,  48 
Street  and  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  city. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 


WANTED:  District  workers  for  a  fam- 
ily case  working  agency  in  a  large  eastern 
city.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Good  salary. 
3818  Survey. 
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WANTED:  Superintendents  for  two  sum- 
mer branches,  preferably  trained  nurses  ex- 
perienced in  administrative  work  with  chil- 
dren. May  develop  into  permanent  posi- 
tions. Apply  in  writing,  giving  full  infor- 
mation. Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 
72  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  NewYork. 


TRAINED  nurse  to  learn  orthopaedic 
nursing  in  children's  hospital  in  the  country. 
Apply  to  N.  Y.  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians  for  Hos- 
pital and  Social  Service  positions,  Industrial 
Nurses  and  Physicians ;  Secretaries,  Matrons, 
Community,  Recreation,  Public  Health  Work- 
ers. Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 


WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  head 
physical  training  department  in  large  com- 
munity center.  Reply  with  full  particulars 
as  to  experience,  training  and  salary  wanted 
to  Wm.  Pinsker,  Supt.,  Jewish  Educational 
Alliance,    Savannah,   Ga. 


WANTED 

H  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES,  men  and  women, 
to  take  orders  for  books  of  all  kinds  in  their 
community;  generous  commissions  paid.  3828 
Survey. 


BIND 


Pi* 


ISSUES 


ii*>l 


YOUR 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf  binder,  made  with 
board  sides.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  stout  buckram, 
THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue  as  re- 
ceived. It  does  not  mu- 
tilate issues,  which  may 
easily  be  removed  and  reinserted.  At  the  end 
of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent  to 
you  and  the  volume  will  then  be  ready  for 
i  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price   $2.00    and    postage. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  with  successful  executive  experience 
in  social  work,  social  research  and  business 
administration,  desires  change.  3809  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case  work,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  3822 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  several  years'  secre- 
tarial experience  with  Physicians  and  Wel- 
fare Organizations,  three  years'  experience 
in  active  field  service  with  Maryland  Organ- 
izations and  U.  S.  Government,  desires 
position  with  social  service  corporation. 
South  or  Texas  preferred.  References.  3825 
Survey. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  who  is  very  fond 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  children,  would  like 
a  position  as  camp  councilor.  Institutional 
experience.     3826  Survey. 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  very  fond  of  children, 
would  like  a  position  as  playground  worker. 
3827  Survey. 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians,  Social 
Service,  Industrial  Nurses  and  Physicians; 
Secretaries,  Matrons,  Community,  Recrea- 
tion, Public  Health  Workers.  Furnished 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..   Chicago. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  broad  and 
varied  experience  with  social  organizations, 
schools  and  clubs,  with  special  adaptibility 
for  interviewing,  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, wishes  position  with  organization  or 
school,  where  tact,  sympathy,  and  aforemen- 
tioned qualifications  will  be  appreciated. 
3830  Survey. 

COUPLE,  seven  (7)  years'  child  caring 
institution  experience  as  Matron  and  Super- 
visor; and  instructor,  desire  similar  positions. 
Ability,    initiative,    efficiency.      3832    Survey. 

CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  married,  expert 
care  and  operation,  seven  years'  experience, 
institutional  and  private  references,  city  or 
country.     3823  Survey. 

YOUNG  Married  Man  desires  appoint- 
ment in  administrative  position  of  modern 
Protestant  boys'  reform  school  or  orphan- 
age. Business  experience  and  training  in 
modern  methods  and  supervision.  3816 
Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Maple  Syrup   and   Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland    Farm,    Alstead,    New   Hampshire 


FOR  SALE 

BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUNK  in  Ai 
condition.  Apply,  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
street.  New  York. 

MAX   SCHUITTX11LING,    PKINTIZ,    IIIW    Y02* 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 

FOR    SALE 
An    Attractive    Summer    Residence 

IN  BECKET 

In 

The  Berkshire  Hills 

with  garage  for  two  cars,  vegetable  garden, 
apple  orchard,  flower  garden,  unexcelled  ar- 
tesian well  water.  House,  Swiss  chalet  archi- 
tecture, 11  rooms,  3  bathrooms,  screened 
dining-porch  and  sleeping-porches.  Only  a 
few  minutes  from  village  stores  and  railway 
station.  State  road  all  the  way  from  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox  ,and  Springfield.  Altitude  1,400 
feet.  Beautiful  view  of  surrounding  hills. 
For  information  address  E.  O.  SUTTON, 
12    Ingraham    Terrace,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very 
modern,  baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  $300  to 
?1.000.     W.   H.    Otis. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 
FOR    SALE 

A    large   and   exceptionally    well   built 

HOUSE  OF  16  ROOMS 

in  good  condition,  and  corner  plot,  86x200,  in 

BAY     RIDGE 

in    suburb    of    greater    NEW    YORK. 
Plate   roof,    wide    porches,    open    fire   places, 
trees,   garden.     Suitable   for  small  insitution, 
sanitarian,    school.     3831   SURVEY. 


FOR  SALE—  °'d  Hudson  River  Estate 
110  acres,  Dutch  Colonial 
stone  house,  12  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments. For  further  particulaa-g  address 
Captain  WM.  F.  HEAVEY,  West  Point,  N.T. 


SUMMER  BOARD— MAINE 


Orchard  Hill,  opened  for  boarders  May  1. 
Good  trout  fishing.  Plenty  eggs,  cream  and 
chickens.  Rates  reasonable.  References  given. 
Correspondence  solicited.  JACKSON  &  HOLT, 
North    Waterford,    Me.     P.    O.    Box    12. 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED:  Invalid  attorney  desires  finan- 
cial help  to  publish  small  tourist  guide-book 
and  industrial  almanac  on  Southern  Califor- 
nia.    50-50  basis.     3829  Survey. 

ATTENTION! 

Clubs,  libraries,  individual  book-loyers — 9ave 
money  on  all  books;  write  for  special  discounts, 
catalogue,  etc.  The  Fine  Arts  Guild,  Inc., 
4S9    Fifth    Avenue,    N.    Y.    City. 

ROOK-BINDING  Kt*22i  WEL'SS: 

Survey — Nail.   Geographic  Magazine   and   other 
periodicals,   $1.65 
EGGELING     BOOK-BINDERY 
114   East   13th   St.  New   York  City 


RF^FARPH*    We   assist   in   preparing    gpe- 
IVE-3E-^ll\^n .    cja]    articlegi    papers>    speech- 

es,   debates.     Expert,   scholarly  service.     AuTHOK't 
Research   Bureau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


While  many  folks  were  shedding  tears  over  the  decadence  of  the  press,  a  group  of  labor  editors  de- 
cided to  get  the  news  in  spite  of  the  newspapers  and  the  great  news  agencies. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Today  they  have  an  international  organization  with  news  connections  on  four 
continents,  in  such  centers  as  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Pekin,  Rome,  Mexico  City, 
Ottawa,  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  others.  There  are  several  hundred  editors  all  over  the  world 
who  are  now  using  the  service.     The  organization  is  called  THE  FEDERATED  PRESS. 

On  the  staff  of  The  Federated  Press  are  such  persons  as  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Paul  Hanna,  Laurence 
Todd,  William  Hard,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Sanford  Griffith,  W.  N.  Ewer,  M.  Phillips  Price,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse,  Scott  Nearing,  Carroll  Binder,  Helen  Auger,  Heber  Blankenhorn,  Miriam  Allen  DeFord,  Mary 
Senior,  W.  Francis  Ahern,  and  others. 

The  Federated  Press  Idea 

The  Federated  Press  does  not  make  profits.  It  is  a  cooperative  association  of  editors  who  want  the 
truth  in  the  news.  It  aims  to  present  undistorted  accounts  of  current  events  free  from  that  unofficial  cen- 
sorship and  studied  misinterpretation  by  financial  interests,  which  poison  conventional  news-streams  and  shackle 
the  American  Press. 

Anyone  Can  Read  the  Federated  Press  Service 

You  can  obtain  The  Federated  Press  Service  through  many  newspapers,  and  some  liberal  magazines. 
Look  for  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  service  can  be  obtained  by  individuals  or  by  groups,  on  the  pledge1  that 
it  will  not  be  used  for  publication. 

The  Federated  Press  League 

You  can  also  help  bring  the  news  out  into  the  light  by  joining  The  Federated  Press  League.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  Secretary  he  will  tell  you  how  the  neighborhood  councils  of  the  League  are  organized  and 
how  you  can  obtain  membership  in  the  League  and  assist  in  its  work.  In  each  neighborhood,  university,  school, 
church,  labor  union,  public  forum,  lodge  or  society,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  form  one  of  these  councils. 

If  you  want  the  truth  in  international  affairs, 

If  you  want  the  whole  truth  in  the  industrial  situation, 

_.„  , .  ....  If  you  want  nothing  but  the  truth  about  your  government 

Fill   out  this  coupon   and   mail   it  to  J  . 

CLARK  H.  GETTS,  Secretary  and  your  representatives  at  Washington, 

The  Federated  Press  League  jOIN  the  FEDERATED  PRESS  LEAGUE 

511  N.  Peoria  Street,  Chicago,  111.  . 

Samples   of   the   Service   will   be   sent  to   all  You  will  never  have  a  free  press  unless  you  work  for  it 

who    send    in   this    application.  and  pay  for  it. 


1 


I  wish  to  join 

THE  FEDERATED  PRESS  LEAGUE 

Send  me  the  particulars. 

Name      

Address    


The  Federated  Press  League 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  President 

Mrs.   Francis  R.   Lillie,  Vice-President 

E.   C.   Wentworth,   Treasurer 

Clark  H.  Getts,  Secretary 


1^1 


SOTOGW 


APRIL  30,  1921 


PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       . 

A  Problem  in  Arithmetic— Another  Bedford  Situation— Open  Shop 
Terminology — City  Planning  on  the  Coast — Reorganization  at 
Washington— Connecticut's  Children's  Code— Kansas' Child  Welfare 
Bills— The  Zionist  Split— National  Civil  Service— A  Department  of 
Peace— When  Pittsburgh  Pioneers 


Thompsonism  and  its  Tether 

Pennsylvania's  Proposed 
Constitution 

Plowshares  at  Krupps 


E.  Lewis  Burnham 
Sanford  Griffith 


CIVICS 

Starting  from  a  Basement        .         .         .  Verna  Ruth  Dillozv 

Our  National  Parks— At  the  Movies— May-Day  Minutes 


HEALTH 

Health  Work  with  Immigrants 
Infant  Mortality  in  New  Zealand 
Nutrition— Health  Notes 

FAMILY  WELFARE 

The  Case  Conference :  A  Reply 
A  Challenge  to  the  Vice-President 
A  Young  Federation 
A  Test  for  Jewish  Charities 


Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
.     P.  L.  B. 


Frank  J.  Bruno 

Robert  W.  Kelso 

Oscar  Schoenherr 


133 


Victor  Yarros        138 


140 
141 

144 


147 
148 


151 
151 
153 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


*T   15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS-Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Boston,  Massachusetts  MissRuth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ferences of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec^y;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  ^s.workmens 
compensation,  and  rehabilitation  of  cripples;  unemployment,  old  age 
and  health  insurance;  maternity  protection;  one  day  s  rest  in  seven 
efficient  law  enforcement.  Publishes  quarterly.  "The  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAL! TY-Gertrude  B.  Knipp.  sec'y;  1211  Cathedral  St.  Baltimore. 
Urces  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency -for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
AMFR1CAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
feild"  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.'jec;  E.  C.  Lindeman.  Greensboro ,  N. C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Lmphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Mias  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ,  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency  Maintains 
all-the-year-round  information  bureau  on  all  questions  of  delinquency 
and  crime  Advice  and  counsel  of  specialists  throughout  the  country 
available  free  of  charge  through  central  office.  Annual  proceedings 
published.  Next  congress,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November.  1921.  Mem- 
bership, including  proceedings,  $5.  C.  B.  Adams,  pres.;  O.  F.  Lewis, 
gen.  sec'y,  135  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.   Publicatonis  free  on  request    Annual  membership  dues,  $o. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St  New  York  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion,  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent' Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism" and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
■  encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits: 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  anld  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  This  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work,  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  Oi  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev.    Chas.    S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.    S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission    on    the    Church    and    Social    Service — Rev.    Worth    M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
prea  ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dij.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limb's  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in,  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Welden  Johnson, 
sec'y,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  360 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of    Education — Rev.   James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation— William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D»  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R  Lovejoy,  sec'y; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE      ASSOCIATION,      INC.— Chas.    F. 

Powlison,  gen  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK^Allen    T.    Burns, 

pres..  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  28- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Frentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America-^Grace  Abbott, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
arid  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GIRLS'  CLUBS— Jean  Hamilton,  gen.  sec'y, 
130  E.  59th  SL,  New  York,.  Girls'  clubs;  recreation  and  educational 
work  in  non-sectarian,  self-governing  groups  aiming  toward  complete 
self-support.    Monthly  publication,  "The  Club  Worker,"  ?1.50  a  year. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
aine  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y; 
2«1  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extenision  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue.  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  64  W.  Randolph  St.  (Room  1102),  Chicago.  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor/' 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION   ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention)  given   to  municipal  recreation   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly   P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  coulrses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,"  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES     ^gg^gfflP^ 

^^g^^^^^^ 

^^^^S^m^m                       Conducted  by 

^^                                               JOSEPH  K.  HART 

SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  TIRED  CITIZEN 

James  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  declared 
some  thirty  years  ago  that  the  American  system  had  failed 
most  conspicuously  in  the  matter  of  municipal  government. 
Have  these  intervening  years  developed  any  considerable  rea- 
sons for  changing  or  amending  that  verdict? 

IThe  Work  of  the  Political  Boss. 
♦  Does  the  "leader"  serve  any  effective  purpose  in  our  political 
life?  Must  he  be  a  "boss?"  What  are  the  forces  that  tend  to 
turn  the  leader  into  the  boss?  Why  do  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  legislature,  or  even  of  Congress,  consent  to  become 
"rubber  stamps?"  What  do  they  get  out  of  it?  What  does  the 
city  get  out  of  it?  What  do  the  "good  citizens"  get  out  of  it? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  "invisible  government"  in  your  city 
or  community?  How  does  it  work?  What  are  its  interests  and 
programs?  How  is  it  related  to  the  visible  government?  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  city  of  Chicago  will  permit  itself  to  be 
manipulated  by  "a  colored  alderman  representing  the  solidest  por- 
tion of  the  city's  black  belt?" 

2  The  Organization  of  Reform. 
♦  Have  you  any  "reformers"  in  your  community?  How  are 
they  regarded  by  the  community?  By  the  poMticians?  Do  these 
reformers  know  anything  about  the  city?  Do  they  know  human 
nature?  Do  they  know  anything  about  people?  Are  they  depend- 
able? What  are  they  after?  Will  they  stick?  How  long?  Are 
they  real  or  are  they  professional?  Are  they  citizens  or  "casuals?" 
Have  they  any  realistic  psychology,  or  are  they  etherealists?  Can 
they  get  the  people  together?  In  a  common  cause?  Or  for  some 
fragmentary  purpose?  Do  they  see  the  problems  of  the  city,  or 
just  a  chance  to  exploit  themselves?  Do  they  understand  anything 
about  the  economic  problems  of  the  modern  community?  The  com- 
plicated racial  and  social  problems?'  Are  they  trying  to  deal  with 
realities  or  with  shadows?  Can  they  get  any  considerable  number 
of  groups  together  on  anything?  Have  they  any  real  program 
which  commends  itself  to  the  actual  interests  of  individuals  and 
groups?  Have  they  anything  to  offer  that  can  really  compete  with 
what  the  bosses  have  to  offer?  Where  are  all  the  "good  people" 
when  the  municipal  fight  comes  round? 

3  Making  Good  Government  Interesting. 
♦  Must  the  good  be  uninteresting?  Could  not  leaders  be 
found,  or  developed,  who  could  be  natural  and  still  be  decent? 
Must  decent  men  always  offend  by  their  pompous  dignities?  Is  it 
impossible  for  an  effective  man  to  remain  a  human  being?  Could 
not  a  program  of  good  government  be  slowly  developed  without 
making  people  feel  that  they  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  the 
straight-jacket?  Why  should  not  the  friends  of  good  government 
work  as  intelligently  at  their  jobs  as  the  bosses  now  work  at  theirs? 
Have  the  bosses  a  monopoly  of  intelligence?  Is  corruption  the  only 
interesting  thing  in  municipal  government? 

References: 

James  Bryce:  The  American  Commonwealth.  Macmillan  Co. 
$4.00;  postpaid,  $4.20. 

Walter  T.  Arndt:  Emancipation  of  the  American  City.  Duffield. 
Price,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 

Frederick  C.  Howe:  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50;   postpaid,  $1.60. 

Frederick  C.  Howe:  European  Cities  at  Work.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons.     Price,  $2.00;   postpaid,  $2.15. 

Chester  E.  Righter:  City  Manager  in  Dayton.  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $2.50;   postpaid,   $2.65. 

Publications  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co. 
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"1  hope  that  everyone  who  believes  in  justice  and 
fair  play  will  read  this  pamphlet  which  so  splen- 
didly exposes  the  tactics  of  these  so-called  private 
detective  agencies  which  should  be  wiped  out  by 
legislation  as  they  are  a  fraud  and  a  deception, 
and  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  industrial 
disturbances." 

— Hugh  Frayne,  General  Organizer  of 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The   Labor  Spy 

by  SIDNEY  HOWARD 

with  an   introduction  hy 

DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Professor    of   Social    Ethics    at    Harvard 

Based  on  a  report  made  for  Dr.  Cabot 
under  tke  auspices  or  tne  Cabot 
Fund  for  Industrial  Research  by 
Sidney  Howard   and   Robert  Dunn 

An  8o  page  booklet  reprinted  from  The  New 
Republic.  It  is  the  one  completely  substantiated 
and  documented  study  of  commercial  spying  avail- 
able to  students  of  industrial  relations.  With  facts 
and  cases  it  lays  bare  in  its  entirety  this  incredible 
system  of  bad  will,  corruption,  provocation  and  vio- 
lence, against  which  legislation  is  already  pending  in 
several  states. 

The  Second  Large  Printing 

was  half  sold  before  it  came  from  the  press.  The 
first  10,000  were  exhausted  in  a  week.  Timothy 
Shea  and  Warren  S.  Stone  each  procured  1,500  for 
distribution  to  the  locals  of  their  Brotherhoods. 
Labor  leaders  everywhere  are  recognizing  in  "The 
Labor  Spy"  an  effective  aid  in  the  struggle  ahead  to 
stamp  out  profit  spying.  Economists  and  socialo- 
gists  find  in  this  pamphlet  full  data  on  the  cause  of 
an  enormous  national  waste,  accountable  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  needlessly  provoked,  a  criminal  waste 
preventable  by  legislation-  Universities  are  order- 
ing "The  Labor  Spy"  for  class-room  use. 

By  printing  from  the  same  type  used  in  The 
New  Republic,  we  have  kept  the  cost  down 
and  can  therefore  offer  "The  Labor  Spy" 
at  15c  a  copy;  or  in  bundle  orders  of  50 
or  more,  10c  each.  Use  the  coupon  be- 
low for  your  order. 


^*V™C*4 
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$3,000,000 

Bonds  of  North  Dakota 
Real  Estate  Series 


53/4% 

Tax  Exempt 


To  Friends  of  North  Dakota: 

In  offering  this  series  of  bonds  North  Dakota  is  appealing 
not  to  your  sympathy — but  to  your  business  sagacity. 

As  an  investment,  North  Dakota  Real  Estate  Bonds  com- 
pel the  respect  even  of  our  critics.  Every  bond  of  this 
series  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  a  Dakota  farm, 
valued  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  both  principal  and  interest  is  further  guaranteed 
by  the  vast  resources  and  taxing  power  of  the  state,  plus 
the  faith  and  integrity  of  our  people. 

Yielding  5%%,  and  exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax, 
this  bond  offers  a  most  attractive  opportunity  to  the  man 
seeking  an  investment  for  funds  whose  returns  will  be 
subject  to  heavy  surtaxes. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  both  for  safe  profitable  invest- 
ment and  for  lending  your  moral  support  to  our  move- 
ment for  industrial  independence 


CNow  servinir  his  third  term  •»"] 
Governor  of  North  Dakota  J 


Send  today  for 
full  information  to 

Bank  of  North  Dakota 

Fiscal  Agents 
Bismarck,  N.  D.        1059  gEE&.'fc  Bld* 


^I_  We  write,  edit,  design  and  illustrate  attradtive  literature  for  societies,  institutions 


and  movements.  ^I_  We  furnish  layouts  and  dummies  for  the  printer,  with  type, 


margins,  paper,  etc. ,  carefully  specified.  ^  Our  service  adds  measurably  to  the 


attractiveness  and  clearnessof  important  printed  matter  which  mustget  the  attention 


of  busy  people.  <L  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let  us  work  it  out  for  you.  41.  We  are 


experienced.  ^Everett  Currier,  Limited,  27  East  3 1st  Street,  New  York 


"The    most    important    contribution    made    this    year    to    current    discussion 
on    the    relations    of    capital    to    labor." 

CERTIFIED    STENOGRAPHIC    REPORT 
of     the 

GREATEST    DEBATE    IN   A   DECADE 

Prof.  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 

Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Economics,   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
versus 

Prof.  SCOTT  NEARING 

Rand    School   of   Social  Science,   Author  of    "The   American 

Empire" 
Introduction    by    OSWALD     GARRISON     VILLARO,    Editor    of    The  Nation 
SUBJECT 

[   RESOLVE D~ That    Capitalism    has    rnore^tb    offer   teTj 
I  the  workers  of  the   United  States  than   has  Socialism.    | 

Paper   Cover,    50c.    Cloth,    $1.00    (10c.    extra    for   mailing) 

Illustrated    by    photographs    of    debaters. 

THE    FINE    ARTS    GUILD,    Inc..    Dept.    S.    489    Fifth    Ave ,    New   York   Ctty 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  421  West  21st  Street,   New  York  City. 

For  the  enclosed  $ *  send  me copies  of 

The  Labor  Spy. 

Nar, 


ime 


Address \ 

*Note:   $r    brings    a    3    months'    Acquaintance    Subscription    to   The 
New  Republic  and   a  copy  of  The  Labor  Spy  FREE. 


TWO    EXTRAORDINARY    LECTURES 

ON  SEX  HYGIENE 

by  DR.  WILLIAM  J.  ROBINSON 

AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  SEXOLOGIST 

Editor  of  "The  Critic  and  Guide."     Honorary  Member  of  the  British 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Sex  Psychology.    Member  of  the  International 

Association  for  Sexual  Research. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 
"THE  SEX   LIFE  OF  MAN"     For  Men  Only 
FRIDAY,  MAY  6,  AT  8:30  P.  M. 
"WOMAN:  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life."    For  Women  Only 

RUMFORD      HALL 

50  East  41st  Street,  near  Madison  Avenue 

Admission  $1.00  plus  10  per  cent. 

Management     FINE     ARTS     GUILD,     Inc. 

489  Fifth  Avenue  Telephone  Vanderbilt  8269 

Please  mention  The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  ARITHMETIC 

IF  only  3  per  cent  can  be  added  to  the  members  of  a  for- 
eign nationality  represented  in  America  without  lowering 
its  ioo  per  cent  Americanism,  how  many  hours  does  it  take 
a  Congress  largely  composed  of  new  members  to  decide  on  a 
complicated  statute  to  keep  out  the  49,400+1/6X3/100+1  th 
Belgian  ?  Well,  the  House  at  any  rate  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  day  over  it,  with  various  excursions,  as  is  usual,  into  other 
lively  topics.  And  if  you  have  a  brother  in  Serbia  whom  you 
would  like  to  have  join  you,  you  had  better  not  wait  until 
4,639+1/6X3/100  other  Serbians  have  already  booked  pas- 
sage! Figures  were  thrown  about  in  the  Congressional  de- 
bate until  the  "poisonous  influences  that  are  threatening  the 
very  foundation  of  the  governments  of  Europe,"  finding  them- 
selves balked  in  their  endeavor  to  "substitute  for  American 
communities  polyglot  colonies  where  our  Constitution  and  laws 
are  neither  respected  nor  understood,"  perished  in  contra- 
dictory statistics. 

ANOTHER  BEDFORD  SITUATION 

ALTHOUGH  the  bill  which  enables  the  superintendency 
of  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
ford Hills  to  be  held  by  a  man  has  not  yet  been  signed  by 
the  governor,  Dr.  George  Baker,  previously  psychiatrist  of 
Hampton  Farms  Reformatory,  is  taking  office  there  this  week. 
Meanwhile  strenuous  opposition,  representing  various  groups, 
of  which  the  Women's  Prison  Association  is  one,  is  being  heard 
by  Governor  Miller  at  Albany.  This  bill  is  opposed  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  in  opening  the  position  to  men,  it  con- 
tradicts the  best  teaching  of  prison  experience  of  America, 
that  women  make  better  superintendents  of  women's  prisons 
than  men;  second,  that  in  requiring  the  superintendent  to  be 
a  physician  it  ignores  the  fact  that  a  superintendent  has  to  be 
first  of  all  an  artist  at  human  relations.  During  the  past  year 
three  women  have  resigned  from  the  superintendency  at  Bed- 
ford. Sensational  publicity  emanating  from  the  vicinity,  and 
magnifying  into  mystery  and  scandal  trivial  incidents  of  the 
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institution  has,  according  to  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  the  public  in  these  women,  has  handi- 
capped them  from  the  start,  and  made  resignation  necessary. 
They,  however,  do  not  consider  this  proof  that  there  are  no 
women  in  the  country  who  can  do  the  job,  nor  that  public 
confidence  should  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  women 
superintendents  of  Bedford. 

OPEN  SHOP  TERMINOLOGY 

A  g  AHE  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has  long 
been  distinguished  among  liberal  employers' organizations 
for  the  advocacy  of  a  plan  of  joint  industrial  government 
has  again  come  forward  this  time  attempting  to  throw  light 
on  the  somewhat  confused  "open  shop"  controversy.  The  New 
Jersey  chamber  restricts  itself  to  definition  of  terms.  In  com- 
mon parlance  the  "open  shop"  is  the  establishment  in  which 
union  men  or  non-union  men  are  equally  free  to  work  while 
the  closed  shop  is  hospitable  only  to  unionists.  This  simple 
division  the  New  Jersey  inquiry  showed  to  be  remote  from 
the  facts.  The  open  shop  may  in  fact  be  a  union  shop  or  an 
anti-union  shop,  and  the  closed  shop  is  perhaps  as  often  an 
anti-union  shop  as  it  is  a  unionized  plant.  Nine  varieties  of 
open  and  closed  shops  were  indicated.  They  are  as  follows : 
I.    The  non-union  shop. 

1.  Closed  anti-union  shop. 

2.  Preferential  anti-union  shop. 

3.  Open  non-union  shop  without  shop  committee. 

4.  Open  non-union  shop  with  shop  committee. 
II.     The  union  shop. 

5.  Open  indirect  union  shop. 

6.  Open  union  shop. 

7.  Preferential  union  shop. 

8.  Closed  union  shop  of  an  open  union. 

9.  Closed  union  shop  of  a  closed  union. 

All  of  these  types  of  manufacturing  establishment  were 
found.  The  number  of  variations  could  doubtless  be  enlarged. 
They  show  certainly  that  the  open  shop  conflict  is  far  more 
complicated  than  is  evidenced  by  surface  indications  and  that 
perhaps  no  formula,  even  one  of  controversy,  is  wide  enough 
to  comprehend  the  multifarious  expressions  of  American  in- 
dustrial organization. 

CITY  PLANNING  ON  THE  COAST 

THE  California  Real  Estate  Association  has  launched 
a  state-wide  campaign  for  the  development  of  an  in- 
terest and  activity  in  city  planning.  This  campaign 
is  to  be  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  University  of  California,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Carol  Aronovici.  Recently  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia announced  its  intention  of  inaugurating  a  four-year 
course  in  real  estate  as  a  part  of  its  regular  curriculum.  This 
course  is  to  begin  with  the  next  academic  year  and  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the  California  Real  Estate 
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Association.  Courses  in  housing  and  city  planning  will  then 
be  included  in  the  curriculum.  The  city  planning  movement 
throughout  the  state  will  be  carried  on  under  the  leadership 
of  a  general  committee  of  the  Real  Estate  Association  which 
will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University.  James  H.  L'Hommedieu, 
of  Oakland,  is  chairman  of  the  state-wide  committee.  Aside 
from  a  portable  city  planning  exhibit  which  will  be  carried 
to  every  community  of  five  thousand  population  or  more, 
courses  of  lectures  and  conferences  will  be  held  in  each  com- 
munity under  the  auspices  of  the  real  estate  boards,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  course  a  plan  for  the  pursuit  of  city  planning 
work  in  the  community  will  be  formulated  and  left  with  the 
local  committee. 

The  Real  Estate  Association,  realizing  that  its  member- 
ship extends  into  one  hundred  cities  throughout  the  state  and 
represents  approximately  four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  real 
estate  property,  has  come  to  feel  that  city  planning  is  an 
integral  part  of  its  general  work.  Mr.  Aronovici  is  to 
start  his  work  on  May  12  and  open  in  San  Francisco,  where 
large  groups  are  being  organized  to  meet  at  regular  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  city  planning  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  local  community.  In  Oakland  the  city  plan 
devised  by  Werner  Hegemann  will  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the 
conference  discussions. 

REORGANIZATION  AT  WASHINGTON 

THE  announcement  of  Secretary  Mellon  ordering  the 
transfer  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  consolidation  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance of  those  departments  of  the  Public  Health  Service  deal- 
ing with  the  medical  treatment  of  disabled  ex-service  men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  operation  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
puts  into  immediate  operation  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Committee  for  Disabled  Soldiers  of  which 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes  of  Chicago  was  chairman.  Under 
this  order  it  is  understood  that  the  bureau  will  take  over  all 
the  field  offices  of  the  Public  Health  Service  throughout  the 
country  engaged  in  the  examining  and  finding  of  beds  for  war 
veterans.  The  bureau  will  further  take  over  all  contracts 
with  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  those  men  and 
"will  establish  an  adequate  force  of  medical  inspectors  to 
insure  proper  and  effective  treatment  of  patients."  However, 
under  the  new  arrangement,  patients  will  still  be  sent  "to 
hospitals  operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  by  the  sol- 
diers' homes,  by  the  army  and  by  the  navy,  and  by  the  states 
or  by  private  institutions  operating  under  contract."  Mean- 
while the  district  supervisors  formerly  representing  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  been  called  to  Washington  to  confer  in 
reference  to  putting  this  reorganization  into  effect  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible. 

A  special  committee  of  consultants  consisting  of  William 
Charles  White,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh ;  Frank  Billings,  M.  D., 
Chicago;  J.  G.  Bowman,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Pearce 
Bailey,  M.  D.,  New  York  city,  is  making  a  study  of  the  types 
of  hospital  for  the  disabled  and  of  their  locations.  The  com- 
mittee has  held  numerous  hearings,  calling  before  it  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  the  medical  associations  and  national 
volunteer  health  agencies.  Attached  to  its  staff  are  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers — experts  in  their  respective  fields. 
The  staff  is  gathering  detailed  information  concerning  the  im- 
mediate hospitalization  needs,  probable  future  needs,  existing 
and  potential  facilities,  government  sites  available,  sites  offered 
to  the  government,  etc.  Recommendations  will  be  made  short- 
ly to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  $18,000,000  appropriated  for  hospital  construction  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress  shall  be  expended. 

At  a  hearing  held  last  week  before  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Education  and  Labor,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Sawyer,  as 
the  personal  representative  of  the  President,  suggested  prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  a  new  department  of  govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This 
department  would  be  headed  by  a  cabinet  officer,  possibly  a 
woman. 

As  outlined  by  General  Sawyer,  in  addition  to  the  secretary 
there  would  be  four  assistant  secretaries  in  charge  of  divisions 
on  education,  public  health,  social  service  and  veteran  admini- 
stration. Under  education  would  be  included  various  kinds 
of  vocational  training,  including  physical  training  and  general 
welfare;  public  health  would  be  subdivided  into  research, 
quarantine  and  hospitalization ;  social  service  would  comprise 
occupational  activities,  the  welfare  of  children  and  humaniza- 
tion ;  veteran  administration  would  cover  war  risk  insurance, 
allotments,  allowances  and  similar  matters.  With  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  plan  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  establish- 
ing a  federal  bureau  of  education  with  a  secretary  of  edu- 
cation in  the  President's  Cabinet,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  killed. 

Senator  Kenyon  who  drew  one  of  the  bills  for  a  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  introduced  in  the  last  session  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  redrafting  his  bill  after  the  hearings 
to  include  the  recommendations  made  by  General  Sawyer. 

CONNECTICUT'S  CHILDREN'S  CODE 

CONNECTICUT,  which  has  so  long  traveled  the  road 
of  social  legislation  in  the  ox  cart,  may  change  to  a  more 
modern  vehicle.  Chances  appear  to  be  even  that  the 
legislature  will  enact  the  children's  code  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Child  Welfare.  Hearings  have  taken  place 
on  all  the  principal  bills.  The  fate  of  the  code  now  hangs 
virtually  upon  the  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  child  welfare, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Humane  Institutions  Commit- 
tee. It  now  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  before 
it  comes  before  the  House  for  consideration. 

Other  important  measures  recommended  by  the  commission 
still  pending  are  the  juvenile  court  bill  heard  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  early  in  the  session,  and  a  measure  providing 
for  the  special  educational  care  of  handicapped  children.  Five 
of  the  minor  bills  have  been  rejected,  among  them  that  con- 
cerning children  born  out  of  wedlock,  adoption,  and  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  obsolete  indenture  laws.  Another  of  the  supple- 
mentary measures  proposed,  concerning  crimes  against  chil- 
dren, was  recommitted  by  the  House  following  an  unfavor- 
able report. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive legislation  was  discovered  by  the  commission  during 
its  investigations  of  the  past  year.  [See  the  Survey  for  Janu- 
ary 22,  p.  603.]  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  children  placed  out  have  been  taken  for  the 
service  they  could  render.  Five  hundred  children  placed  out 
from  county  homes  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  rec- 
ords. In  addition  are  the  dreary,  supposedly  temporary  in- 
stitutions which  harbor  normal  children.  Here  there  has  been 
a  mingling  of  normal  with  deficient  children.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  exploitation  of  children  in  these  institutions  is  tr 
case  of  one  institution  located  near  a  lace  factory.  There  the 
free  time  of  the  children  is  given  to  pulling  threads  in  webs 
of  lace,  work  supplied  by  the  factory  which  pays  the  institu- 
tion $400  a  year.  The  state  is  aiding  this  home  supposedly 
that  the  children  may  have  care  and  education.  But  only  six 
of  the  children  have  reached  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  "We 
don't  work  on  Sunday,"  explained  one  of  them. 

Two  hundred  of  Connecticut's  three  thousand  feeble-minded 
children,  it  was  ascertained,  are  in  county  homes,  two  hun- 
dred are  in  reformatories  while  some  twenty-five  hundred  are 
in  elementary  schools,  learning  little,  holding  back  normal  chil- 
dren, and  generally  clogging  the  educational  system.  A  boy 
may  run  the  gamut  of  school,  police  court,  probation,  superior 
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court,  boy's  training  school,  and  finally  land  in  the  reformatory 
without  previous  discovery  of  his  mental  deficiency.  In  other 
words,  Connecticut  has  no  system  for  discovering  feeble-mind- 
edness  in  children. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  very  few  states  that  have  no  pro- 
vision for  hearing  children's  cases  by  a  separate  court.  In 
twenty-five  courts  studied  by  the  commission,  the  customary 
detention  place  for  children  is  the  lock-up.  One  court  reported 
the  use  of  the  padded  cell.  Eleven  did  not  notify  the  probation 
officer  of  the  arrest  of  a  child,  while  fourteen  allowed  no  time 
to  the  probation  officer  for  an  investigation.  Twenty-one  of 
the  twenty-five  made  no  mental  or  physical  examination  of 
the  child. 

KANSAS'  CHILD  WELFARE  BILLS 

WHILE  there  are  still  glimmerings  of  hope  that  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  will  give  the  child  a  chance, 
Kansas  seems  to  have  gone  the  way  of  reaction  so  far 
as  the  welfare  of  its  children  is  concerned.  The  Children's 
Code  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Allen  last  year, 
suggested  twenty-two  bills  to  the  legislature,  most  of  which 
were  given  scant  consideration.  Nine  bills  suggesting  new 
legislation  covered  a  child  research  bureau,  county  welfare 
boards,  compulsory  physical  education  and  health  instruction 
in  schools,  a  receiving  home  for  indigent  pregnant  women  and 
abandoned  infants,  examination  and  licensing  of  midwives, 
establishment  of  part-time  schools,  prohibition  of  offensive  ad- 
vertisements in  public  toilets,  prohibition  of  unattended  minors 
at  certain  classes  of  public  amusements  and  registration  of 
adoptions  as  vital  statistics. 

Although  only  one  of  these  was  passed,  that  to  establish  a 
Child  Research  Bureau,  this  one  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  future  work.  Of  the  thirteen 
bills  recommended  to  amend  existing  laws,  only  two  were 
passed  and  those  with  some  amendments.  One  raised  the 
maximum  amount  of  mothers'  aid  from  $25  to  $50  a  month 
and  made  mandatory  the  previous  permission  law.  The  other 
made  the  establishment  of  free  kindergartens  mandatory  in 
cities  of  over  18,500  population. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  bulk  of  the  bills 
were  insufficient  publicity,  and  the  exceptional  temper  of  the 
legislature,  which  contains  a  strongly  reactionary  element.  The 
reaction  came  less  from  the  farmer  members  of  the  legislature 
than  from  lawyers  who  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  of  re- 
trenchment. This  sentiment  not  only  carried  to  defeat  the 
children's  bills  but  also  resulted  in  crippling  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  state  government,  as,  for  illustration,  leaving  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  without  an  appropriation.  As  hope 
for  the  future,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nurses'  registration  bill 
was  passed  as  well  as  one  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  report  an  educational  code. 

The  Children's  Code  Commission  is  being  reorganized  and 
will  probably  be  reappointed  by  Governor  Allen.  Meanwhile, 
a  speakers'  bureau  of  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  Kansas  Women's  Committee  on  Child  Wel- 
.  fare  is  being  assembled  to  stump  the  state  during  the  next  two 
years  in  the  interest  of  the  child  welfare  program. 

A  LITERACY  TEST  FOR  NEW  YORK 

CITIZEN  societies  of  New  York  have  manifested  scant 
interest  in  the  proposed  literacy  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, partly  because  it  wa9  rushed  through  the  legis- 
lature in  the  last  days,  and  partly  because  it  cannot  become 
part  of  the  constitution  until  a  second  passage  in  1923  and 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  people.  This  amendment  stip- 
ulates that  no  person  who  cannot  read  or  write  English  shall 
hereafter  become  entitled  to  vote  by  attaining  age  or  naturali- 
zation or  otherwise  unless  physically  incapable  of  performing 
the  requirement.  The  specifications  of  literacy  will  be  put  in 
the  enforcing  law.     Although  the  amendment  affects  foreign- 


and  native-born  population  alike,  it  will  bear  most  heavily 
upon  the  foreign-born  population  of  New  York  city.  The 
amendment,  introduced  by  Senator  Fearon  of  Syracuse,  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  urban  vote  and  giving  the 
up-state,  rural,  non-foreign  population  greater  weight  in  the 
elections. 

THE  ZIONIST  SPLIT 

SINCE  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Professors  Chaim 
Weizmann,  Albert  Einstein,  Menachem  Ussishkin, 
Schmarya  Levine,  and  Ben  Zion  Mossensohn,  leaders  of 
the  World  Zionist  Organization,  it  has  become  increasingly 
patent  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
American  and  European  Zionists,  as  to  how  the  ideal  of  a  re- 
constructed Palestine  is  to  be  realized.  This  division,  which 
first  manifested  itself  at  the  Zionist  conference  held  in  London 
last  summer,  relates  to  the  methods  of  raising  and  disbursing 
the  funds  needed  for  vast  irrigation,  road-building,  afforesta- 
tion and  similar  projects. 

The  London  conference  voted  to  establish  the  Keren 
Hayesed,  or  Foundation  Fund,  and  for  this  purpose  to  ask  all 
Jews  the  world  over  to  submit  to  a  sort  of  "self-taxation,"  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Biblical  custom  of  tithes — or  one-tenth 
of  one's  income.  Judges  Brandeis  and  Mack  and  other  Amer- 
ican delegates  held,  however,  that  the  organization  could  not 
possibly  build  up  a  country  entirely  on  donations,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  concentrated  their  attention,  since  last  sum- 
mer, on  the  development  of  Palestine  on  a  sound  investment 
basis.  A  number  of  corporations  for  developing  the  land  and 
its  industries  have  already  been  establishea,  and  large  sums 
subscribed.  These  leaders  desire,  therefore,  that  funds  raised 
for  donations  and  for  investments  be  kept  separate,  and  that 
the  Americans  who,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  have  prac- 
tically raised  80  per  cent  of  all  Zionist  funds,  shall  exercise 
some  influence  over  the  expenditure  of  these  sums  which  here- 
tofore have  been  disbursed  by  the  Zionist  Commission.  That 
some  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  commission,  which  is 
composed  mainly  of  Eastern  European  Zionists,  were  some- 
what Utopian,  is  now  generally  conceded. 

Experts  and  returning  travelers  are  in  agreement  that  the 
agricultural  outlook  in  Palestine  with  the  proposed  irrigation 
is  good.  The  climate  is  healthful.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the 
British  high  commissioner,  is  improving  roads  and  sanitary 
conditions;  reviving  crafts  and  dealing  impartial  justice  to 
all  races.  The  fifty  odd  Jewish  colonies,  engaged  in  the  pro- 
tection of  oranges,  almonds,  lemons  and  wine  for  export,  are 
self-supporting,  and  will  start  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  and  develop  various  industries,  including  a  power  plant 
on  the  Jordan,  to  supply  Jerusalem  with  electricity  for  light 
railways.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  soon  as  a  conces- 
sion is  received,  is  prepared  to  bore  for  oil  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  As  Palestine  has  no  fuel  supply,  this  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  its  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  is  now  buying  land  in  Palestine 
to  rent  to  Jews  on  the  single-tax  plan.  The  American  Zionist 
Medical  Unit  is  doing  good  work ;  it  has  practically  eradicated 
trachoma  in  the  schools  and  is  sending  doctors  with  traveling 
hospitals  to  treat  all  races  free  of  charge. 

The  coming  of  Professor  Weizmann  and  his  party,  and  the 
reception  accorded  them  here,  recall  in  a  measure  the  coming 
of  Wilson  to  Europe,  to  appeal  to  the  masses  over  the  heads 
of  the  premiers.  Conferences  held  between  the  opposing 
groups  have  not  yet  resulted  in  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
Weizmann,  as  president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization, 
on  April  18,  issued  his  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  America  for  the 
Keren  Hayesed.  The  differences,  say  representatives  of  the 
American  Zionists,  are  not  of  conflicting  personalities  but  of 
points  of  view — of  European  versus  American  psychology — 
really  of  East  versus  West.  Others  suggest  that  they  are 
differences  of  class  point  of  view.    Judge  Mack  is  held  up  as 
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REPAIRS      AND      REPARATION 

The  Trench  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail — the  federation  of 
trade  unions — after  an  investigation  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
importation  of  German  labor  to  help  reconstruct  the  devastated 
.regions  (again  proposed  in  the  German  note  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  April  22),  on  the  ground  that  with  the  depletion  of  the 
ranks  of  Trench  skilled  labor  it  vjould  otherwise  take  forty  years 
to  upbuild  Northern  Trance.  The  attitude  of  Trench  labor  to  the 
problem  is  further  reflected  by  the  cartoon  reproduced  above  from 
U Atelier,  the  organ  of  the  federation,  which  bears  the  caption: 
"Whatever  they  decide,  you  will  see  it  is  on  us  that  the  repair  of 
the  destruction  will  fall — and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the 

bargain!" 


a  defender  of  corporation  finance  against  modern  cooperative 
forms  of  finance.  Louis  Lipsky,  secretary  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America  since  1914,  who  resigned  last  week  in 
protest  of  the  stand  taken  by  Judge  Mack,  intimates  this  in 
his  letter  of  resignation: 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  and  especially  since  the  London 
conference,  the  administration  for  which  you  have  been  speaking 
and  acting,  controlled  and  directed  by  invisible  and  silent  factors 
that  do  not  publicly  share  the  responsibility,  has  been  drifting 
away  from  Zionist  moorings.  In  the  course  of  that  time  you  and 
your  friends  have  lost  faith  in  the  Jewish  people.  The  social 
idealism  expressed  in  the  Pittsburgh  platform  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  ideal  of  private  corporations. 

A  charge  such  as  this  reopens  an  old  difference  of  viewpoints 
in  the  American  Jewry,  namely  that  between  the  so-called 
German  and  so-called  Russian  Jews — "so-called"  not  because 
the  former  are  all  German  or  the  latter  all  Russian,  but  as 
establishing  a  dividing  line  between  the  earlier  Jewish  im- 
migrants who  have  prospered  and  the  later  arrivals,  many  of 
whom  have  not  yet  entirely  found  their  feet.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  difference  of  viewpoints  between  these  two  groups 
which  for  long  was  pronounced  has  largely  faded  owing  to 
the  loyalty  with  which  leaders  of  both  sections  have  cooper- 
ated in  the  advancement  of  Jewish  interests,  both  here  and 
abroad.  But  in  so  great  an  undertaking  as  the  upbuilding  of 
Palestine,  naturally  those  with  experience  in  handling  large 
investments,  though  generous  givers  of  outright  donations 
where  these  are  deemed  necessary,  will  insist  on  methods  that 
are  economically  sound.  Those  who  have  more  recent  links 
with  the  poverty  stricken  sections  of  Eastern  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  naturally  more  impressed  with  the  need  for 
immediate  relief  by  large-scale  aid  to  migration.  Both  fac- 
tions desire  that  the  foundation  shall  be  laid  in  Palestine  for 
a  self-supporting  commonwealth.  The  one  side  fears  that 
this  self-support  will  be  undermined  by  gifts  that  pauperize; 
the  other  that  investments  by  foreign  Jews  will  unduly  in- 
fluence the  plans  of  reconstruction  and  deprive  those  actually 
in  Palestine  of  their  full  self-determination.     Since  there  is, 


thus,  the  same  aim  and  difference  only  in  means  of  attaining 
it,  a  compromise  between  the  opposing  viewpoints  is  possible. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 

BILLS  for  reorganization  of  the  federal  service, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries,  have 
again  been  introduced  by  Senator  Sterling,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  and  by  Representative 
Lehlbach,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Reform  in 
the  Civil  Service.  In  the  Senate  the  subject  became  one 
of  contention  between  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  claimed  to  have  originated  the  bill  and  Senator  Ster- 
ling's committee,  in  which  the  latter  won  out.  There  is 
still  conference  on  details  between  the  Senate  and  House 
committees.  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Sterling  con- 
tains: 

Reclassification  of  the  entire  federal  civil  service. 

A  salary  scale  which  fixes  pay  by  the  skill  and  training  re- 
quired, with  a  minimum  rate  of  $1,080  a  year;  the  present  $240 
bonus  being  absorbed  into  the  base  pay. 

Appointments  and  promotions  on  proved  qualifications,  de- 
termined and  regulated  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Removal  of  inefficient  employes  in  accordance  with  standards 
of  efficiency  controlled  by  the  commission. 

Opportunity  for  advancement  of  pay  within  a  grade,  accord- 
ing to  efficiency. 

Equal  compensation  and  equal  opportunity  for  promotion 
irrespective  of  sex. 

A  uniform  efficiency  rating  system,  to  be  established  by  the 
commission,  with  records  accessible  to  employes  and  provi- 
sion for  appeal  to  the  commission. 

Transfers  between   the   departments   at  higher   rates   of   pay. 

Administration  of  the  salary  provisions  by  the  budget-mak- 
ing bureau  which  can  keep  the  classifications  up  to  date. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  the  Nation- 
al Civil  Service  Reform  League  was  able  to  record  a 
successful  maintenance  of  the  advance  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  merit  system  to  post  office  appointments; 
but  it  claims  that  the  present  standards  are  not  secure  un- 
less all  the  offices,  including  the  internal  revenue,  which  are 
filled  by  the  President  on  confirmation  by  the  Senate  are 
brought    by    statute    under    the    competitive    system. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  president  of  the  league,  expressed 
his  belief  that  one  quarter  of  our  federal  taxes  could 
be  saved  if  appointments  were  made  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  the  appalling  labor  turnover — averaging  40  per  cent  for 
the  federal  service  as  a  whole  and  69  per  cent  in  the  profes- 
sional branches  (in  one  case  reaching  161  per  cent) — re- 
duced by  an  orderly  system  of  promotion.  He  quoted  the 
War  Risk  Bureau,  the  "criminally  poor  appointments  in  the 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Service"  and  the  "waste,  inefficien- 
cy, lack  of  coordination  and  delays"  in  the  Shipping  Board 
as  examples  of  what  is  taking  place  under  the  present  spoils 
system.  It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  appointment,  how- 
ever, that  he  sees  urgent  need  for  reform.  An  efficient  man- 
agement would  provide  for  separation  of  policy  determining 
and  purely  administrative  functions,  for  continuity  ot  policies 
for  the  hearing  of  and  effective  action  upon  public  complaints. 
He  recalled  Pope's  lines: 

For   forms    of    government    let   fools    contest, 
Whate'er   is   best   administered   is   best. 

The  league,  incidentally,  took  a  strenuous  stand  against 
the  enactment  of  veteran  preference  statutes  and  ordinances 
throughout  the  country  by  which  members  of  state  legisla- 
tures are  trying  to  prove  their  patriotism.  One  of  its  reso- 
lutions reads: 

The  league,  while  believing  that  the  nation  should  suitably 
reward    the    veterans    of    the    late    war,    protests    against    any 
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Standard  for  admission  to  the  public  service  other  than  ability 
to  perform  the  work  required  as  being  an  insidious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  politicians  to  resurrect  the  spoils  system  under 
cover  of  sham  patriotism.  Unless  this  movement  is  checked, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  league's  work  to  substitute  the  test 
6f  merit  for  the  traditional  distribution  of  spoils  will  be  seri- 
ously   lessened,    if   not  wholly   nullified. 

The  organized  employes  of  the  United  States  government 
themselves  vigorously  oppose  any  lowering  of  the  efficiency 
standards.  Their  organ,  the  Federal  Employe,  has  started 
a  competition  with  $1,500  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best  plans 
to  put  into  effect  President  Harding's  recent  demand:  "Put 
heart  into  the  Civil  Service."  Recognizing  the  defects  of 
the  present  system,  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em-, 
ployes  has  offered  the  President  its  full  cooperation  not  only 
in  working  out  schemes  for  reclassification  of  employes  in 
all  the  services  but  also  in  the  larger  scheme  of  readjusting 
the  various  services,  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  administration. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  director  of  the  Woolman  School, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  suggested  an  important  addition  to  the 
plans  for  reconstructing  the  departments  of  our  federal 
government,  now  under  consideration  in  Washington,  in  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  New  York  city. 
That  such  work  as  the  sanitation  of  Havana,  Vera  Cruz  and 
Panama,  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  direction  of 
elections  and  management  of  the  finances  of  countries  like 
Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua  is  done  by  soldiers 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  he  said,  is  un- 
fortunate for  more  than  one  reason. 

It  is  essentially  a  work  of  peace,  not  soldiers'  work;  and  the 
fact  that  the  agents  are  also  soldiers  creates  always  a  fear  that 
countries  so  helped  may  be  subjugated.  It  touches  the  pride  of 
sensitive  peoples  to  have  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  other  nations 
managing  affairs  among  them.  We  ought  to  have  a  secretary 
of  peace  in  the  cabinet  to  direct  such  work. 

Mr.  Russell  made  specific  suggestions  for  the  functions  of  a 
department  of  peace,  after  pointing  out  that,  had  such  a  de- 
partment been  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago  and  under  its 
direction  ten  thousand  missionaries,  teachers,  editors,  sanitary 
engineers  and  statesmen  been  sent  to  Mexico  when  it  became 
evident  that  Diaz's  policy  was  robbing  the  people  and  un- 
fitting the  Mexicans  for  self-government,  vastly  more  would 
have  been  done  to  make  the  border  secure  and  to  protect 
American  interests  than  by  dispatching  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  to  the  border  in  1916  or  patrolling  warships  along  the 
coast  today.    Under  a  secretary  of  peace,  he  said,  should  be  a 
force  of  workers  as  effective  as  the  army  but  "as  inoffensive 
to  the  pride  and  liberties  of  other  peoples  as  the  Red  Cross." 
They   should    be   engineers,   financial    experts,    administrators, 
teachers,  missionaries,  editors,  physicians,  nurses  and  statesmen. 
He  [the  secretary]  should  have  direction  of  the  Red  Cross.    The 
American  consuls  should  report  to  him  all  cases  of  need  in  other 
nations;  famine  and  floods,  conflagrations  and  earthquakes;  op- 
pression   and    destitution    that   breed    desperation    and    threaten 
riot  and   revolution — such   as  the  taking  of  the   peons'  land  by 
fraud  in  Mexico  or  the  present  hunger  of  Eastern  Europe;  race 
friction  and   national  hatreds,   such  as   produced  the  Boxer  up- 
rising in  China,  the  second  Balkan  war  and  now  disturb  rela- 
tions with  Japan  in  California  and  Australia;   incipient  revolu- 
tions, due  to  despotic  abuse  of  power  or  personal  political  am- 
bition, such  as  often  cause  civil  wars  in  Latin  America;  plagues 
arid  epidemics,  which  threaten  the  health  and  impede  the  com- 
merce   of    the    world,    like    the    Spanish    influenza,    the    bubonic 
plague  in  India  and  typhus  in  Poland  and  Russia;  ignorance  and 
superstition,   such    as   make    popular   government   so   difficult   in 
Mexico;   acts  of  aggression  or  policies  of  irritation  on  the  part 
of  Americans  holding  concessions  or  doing  business   in  foreign 
countries ;    and    all   other   conditions   that   threaten   the   internal 
peace  and  welfare  of  less  favored  nations  or  which  might  in- 
volve us  in  conflict  with  other  peoples. 

The  secretary  of  peace  would  then  use  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal in  a  way  to  help  the  needy  peoples  without  any  suspicion 
of  aggression  or  evil  designs  against  their  rights,  territory  or 
sovereignty  on  our  part.  By  such  measures  we  would  most  se- 
curely protect  ourselves  from  attack  or  aggression. 


IN     NORTHERN     FRANCE 

Another  cartoon  on  the  German  offer  of  labor  to  help  rebuild  France. 
Here  the  Voix  Paysanne,  organ  of  the  French  Socialist  feasants, 
shows  a  homeless  family  in  the  devastated  district.  The  man  says: 
"And  just  to  think  that  for  three  years  the  German  Communists 
have  been  offering  to  rebuild  our  houses."  The  woman  replies: 
"Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  suit  our  peace  profiteers." 

WHEN  PITTSBURGH  PIONEERS 

THERE  is  one  topic  in  Pittsburgh  on  which  conserva- 
tives and  radicals,  with  few  exceptions,  think  alike; 
one  civic  reform  which  they  hotly  defend  against  all 
comers,  and  that  is  the  graded  tax  law  by  which,  since  1914, 
extortionate  rents  have  been  fought,  the  burden  of  support 
for  the  city's  institutions  and  services  has  been  placed  more 
fairly,  idle  land  has  been  brought  into  use.  Every  year  this 
tax  law  is  attacked  by  the  few  interests  adversely  affected. 
In  the  session  of  191 5,  the  repealing  law  was  passed  by  both 
bodies  of  the  legislature  but  vetoed  by  Governor  Brumbaugh. 
This  year  a  bill  of  repeal,  introduced  by  Senator  Leslie,  is 
pressed  with  added  vigor  because  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade 
of  Pittsburgh  have  gone  beyond  a  defense  of  the  existing 
measure  and  introduced  a  bill  to  expedite  the  operation  of 
freeing  buildings  from  the  weight  of  taxation  by  carrying 
the  exemption  beyond  the  ultimate  50  per  cent  of  their  value 
provided  for  in  the  present  law  to  1  per  cent  of  their  value. 

Even  without  that  offensive,  however,  it  is  natural  that  the 
demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  graded  tax  law  should  become 
more  embittered ;  for  it  is  only  now  that  the  full  economic 
consequences  of  that  measure  become  fully  visible.  Passed  in 
191 3  and  become  operative  in  191 4,  that  act  provided  that 
the  value  of  buildings  and  of  land  exclusive  of  the  buildings 
thereon  be  assessed  separately,  that  for  the  next  two  years 
the  tax  upon  buildings  be  nine-tenths  that  upon  land;  the 
following  three  years  eight-tenths,  then  for  three  years  seven- 
tenths,  etc.,  until,  beginning  in  1925,  the  tax  rate  on  build- 
ings would  be  five-tenths  that  on  land.  From  figures  com- 
piled in  the  city  clerk's  office  it  appears  that  the  shifting  of 
the  tax  burden  from  land  upon  buildings  has,  as  the  law  in- 
tended it  to  be,  been  very  slow  and  incomplete.  While  the 
law  is  in  line  with  ideas  popularized  by  advocates  of  the 
single  tax,  the  attack  made  on  this  method  of  taxation  as 
actually  embodying  that  radical  doctrine  is  entirely  refuted  by 
the  facts.  H.  S.  Breitenstein,  chief  accountant,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry,  last  October  made  the  following  statement: 

I  The  total  tax  levy  in  1914  was  $7,117,600,  and  to  raise  this, 
if  the  tax  had  been  equal  on  land  and  buildings,  instead  of  the 
building  tax  being  90  per  cent  of  the  land  tar,  would  have  re- 
quired a  millage  on  both  land  and  buildings  of  about  9.33  mills 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  millage  on  land  was  9.7 
mills  and  on  buildings  90  per  cent  of  this,  or  8.73  mills.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  graded  tax  law  in  the  year  1914,  therefore,  re- 
duced the  tax  levy  on  buildings  from  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  by  about  $169,000. 

In  the  year  1920,  there  was  but  one  tax  levy  throughout  the 
Greater  City,  separate  indebtedness  taxes  having  been  abolished 
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by  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1915,  and  the  levies  were  19 
mills  on  land  and  13.3  mills  on  buildings.  If  an  equal  rate  of 
tax  had  been  assessed  on  both  land  and  buildings,  there  would 
have  been  required  a  tax  levy  of  approximately  16.66  mills,  so 
that  the  application  of  the  graded  tax  law  in  the  year  1920  in- 
creased the  rr.illage  on  land  2.34  over  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  decreased  the  tax  levy  on  buildings  3.36  mills 
under  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been — the  amount  of  tax 
levy  thus  shifted  from  the  buildings  to  land  being  approxi- 
mately $1,123,000. 

Regarded  from  another  angle,  under  the  old,  equal  tax 
rate  for  land  and  buildings,  the  latter  would,  in  1914,  have 
contributed  37  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy;  with  the  application 
of  the  graded  tax  law  that  contribution  actually  was  35  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Similarly,  the  buildings,  in  1920,  had  the 
law  not  been  in  effect,  would  have  contributed  41  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  with  a  tax  millage  of  only  70  per  cent,  the  build- 
ings actually  contributed  only  33  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
other  words,  the  relative  contribution  of  land  and  buildings 
to  the  city's  revenue  was  not  so  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  1914,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  buildings  were  exempted  from  taxation  in  1920 
and  only  10  per  cent  in  1914. 

What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  that  with  the  application  of 
the  graded  tax  law  buildings  have  been  assessed  more  nearly 
to  their  full  value  than  before,  a  fact  which  advocates  of  the 
graded  tax  declare  is  in  the  main  due  to  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  untaxing  improvements  which,  until  the  graded  tax 
law  came  into  effect,  prevented  the  taxation  of  buildings  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  value.  In  actual  figures,  the  in- 
crease in  building  valuation  between  1914  and  1920  has  been 
by  $52,587,000;  whereas  the  total  valuation  of  land  has  re- 
mained almost  constant  and  is  now  only  about  a  million  dol- 
lars less  than  in  191 4.  Other  economic  influences,  however, 
notably  the  effect  of  abnormal  industrial  activity  during  the 
war,  make  invalid  any  quite  definite  theoretical  deduction 
from  these  figures.  Only  the  effects  are  certain.  As  Mr. 
Breitenstein  says: 

The  small  home-owner  with  a  typical  land  value  of  $1,500 
and  building  value  of  $3,500  is  being  greatly  favored  over  the 
property  owner  whose  land  value  is  larger  in  proportion  to  his 
building  value,  or  who  is  holding  vacant  land  out  of  use  for 
speculative  profits. 

W.  D.  George,  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer  who  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  defense  of  the  graded  tax  law,  fully  confirms 
this  judgment.  He  finds  it  unfortunate  that  the  assessors 
were  encouraged  to  assess  buildings,  manufacturing  plants 
and  dwelling  houses  at  a  lower  percentage  of  value  in  the 
years  past  so  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  graded  tax  law  with 
assessment  of  actual  value  are  not  as  great  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  previous  methods  of  assessment  been  retained, 
but  makes  no  complaint  on  that  score.  The  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  law  by  the  citizens  and  press  of  Pittsburgh  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post: 

The  usual  bill  to  kill  the  graded  tax  law  for  second-class 
cities  that  represents  one  of  the  few  progressive  measures  origi- 
nating in  Pittsburgh  in  years  has  made  its  appearance  at  this 
session,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  move  still  more  reactionary 
— to  go  back  to  the  old  classification  that  was  done  away  with 
in  1911  and  which  permitted  considerable  land  within  the  city 
to  be  taxed  as  "agricultural"  while  another  division  was 
"rural."  Under  that  old  system  the  land  owner  who  did  noth- 
ing to  improve  the  city,  parasitically  resting  content  with  watch- 
ing the  value  of  his  holdings  increase  by  the  enterprise  of  others, 
was  rewarded  and  those  who  put  up  buildings  penalized.  The 
built-up  sections  were  taxed  "full;"  the  less  congested  districts, 
"rural,"  at  two-thirds  the  value,  and  "agricultural"  at  one-half. 
The  proposal  to  go  back  to  that  classification  is  outrageous  in 
view  of  the  demand  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  en- 
courage  building.  .  .  . 

Before  the  war  the  graded  tax  law,  although  it  had  not  been 
long  in  operation,  was  showing  a  stimulating  effect  on  building. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  the  principle  of  the  measure 
as  well  as  to  the  people  it  is  to  benefit  if  the  law  were  repealed 
because  it  did  not  accomplish  wonders  at  a  time  when  normal 
construction  generally  was  paralyzed  by  the  war. 


Thompsonism  and  its 
Tether 

ANEW  alignment  in  municipal  politics  is  admittedly 
imperative  in  Chicago,  as  elsewhere.  The  control 
of  the  city  of  Chioago  and  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
the  so-called  "new  Tammany"  machine,  of  which 
the  nominal  head  is  Mayor  Thompson  and  the  actual  boss  a 
private  citizen,  Fred  Lundin,  is  now  complete. 

Chicago's  "surrender"  to  this  machine,  which  was  discussed 
by  the  writer  in  the  Survey  of  November  20  last,  has  been 
dramatically  and  strikingly  emphasized  since  that  date  by 
two  important  developments — a  municipal  referendum  on  a 
bond  issue  supposed  to  be  necessitated  by  a  city  deficit  amount- 
ing to  some  eight  million  dollars  and  an  unusually  pessimistic 
report  on  the  situation  in  the  City  Council  from  the  famous 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  the  organization  that  sprang  into 
existence  over  twenty-six  years  ago  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
"redeeming"  and  reclaiming  the  City  Council  (then  a  nest 
of  corruption  and  boodle),  and  whose  success  in  that  difficult 
undertaking  has  been  little  short  of  extraordinary. 

To  deal  with  the  bond-issue  episode  first:  The  city  hall 
machine,  notoriously  inefficient  and  extravagant,  living  beyond 
its  income,  had  been  incurring  deficits  and  resorting  to  all 
manner  of  shifts  and  devices  to  postpone  a  reckoning.  At 
last,  however,  its  resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  piled-up 
floating  indebtedness  had  to  be  paid  off.  The  machine  de- 
cided to  issue  long-term  bonds  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire accumulated  deficit.  This  decision  was  contrary  to  rec- 
ognized, elementary  principles  of  public  finance.  It  meant 
the  shifting  to  another  generation  of  burdens  that  ought  to 
be  assumed  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  present  day.  It  involved 
the  sanctioning  and  tacit  approval  of  a  policy  of  waste  and 
profligate  finance — of  borrowing  and  bonding  the  city  to 
pay  current  expenses. 

Fortunately,  the  proposal  was  referred  to  the  voters  for 
approval  or  rejection,  and  that  course  assured  a  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  question  in  all  its  aspects.  The  defeat  of 
the  proposed  bond  issue  was  confidently  predicted  and  expect- 
ed in  many  progressive  circles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  city's  in- 
fluential and  representative  civic  and  commercial  organizations 
came  out  against  the  proposal  and  in  reasoned,  elaborate,  sober 
statements  addressed  to  the  electorate,  advised  its  rejection. 
The  organizations  alluded  to  were  the  City  Club,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Efficiency,  the  Citizens'  Association,  the  Woman's 
City  Club,  the  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, and  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  The  press  with 
but  two  exceptions  carried  on  a  fairly  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted campaign  against  the  bond  proposal.  Yet,  despite 
this  formidable  array  of  disinterested  and  intelligent  oppo- 
nents, the  bond  proposal  was  carried  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity. The  machine's  victory  was  most  impressive.  It  fur- 
nished food  for  anxious  thought.    "What  next?"  many  asked. 

The  second  development  above  alluded  to  consisted  of  the 
frank  and  explicit  recognition  by  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  of  the  "overshadowing  fact" — to  use  its  own  words — 
that  council  government,  intended  by  Chicago's  charter,  has 
been  overthrown  by  the  city  hall  machine  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  mayor  and  his  machine  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. Few  of  the  aldermen,  reports  the  league,  have  the 
courage  and  the  independence  to  vote  as  their  reason  and  con- 
science dictate.  The  majority  of  even  the  well-intentioned 
aldermen  take  their  orders  from  the  mayor's  leader  on  the 
floor  of  the  council — a  colored  alderman  representing  the 
solidest  portion  of  the  city's  black  belt.  The  council,  in  a 
word,  has  become  a  "rubber  stamp"  for  the  mayor  or  the  in- 
visible government  back  of  him.     The  machine  has  driven 
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several  of  the  ablest,  strongest  and  most  progressive  alder- 
men out  of  the  council  and  of  municipal  politics.  By  thus 
demonstrating  its  power  it  has  intimidated  and  paralyzed  a 
considerable  group  of  fairly  decent  and  upright  men  still 
serving  in  the  council. 

Are  there  any  lessons  in  these  developments  or  in  the  Chi- 
cago municipal  situation  generally  for  the  earnest  and  thought- 
ful friends  of  good  government  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase  ? 

There  are  such  lessons,  and  it  is  high  time  they  should  re- 
ceive due  attention — the  more  so,  as  there  are  many  clean 
and  respectable  citizens  in  Chicago  who  are  assuring  them- 
selves and  each  other  that  Thompsonism  is  almost  at  the 
end  of  its  tether;  that  the  machine  is  certain  to  be  "found 
out"  and  destroyed  by  a  disillusioned  and  betrayed  electorate, 
and  that  all  there  is  to  do  now  is  to  "sit  tight,"  give  the 
machine  all  the  rope  it  wants  and  philosophically  await  the  in- 
evitable. 

This  view  is  strangely  short-sighted  and  is  begotten  of  in- 
intellectual  isolation,  of  ignorance  or  of  indifference  to  the 
sentiments  and  ideas  of  hosts  of  unsophisticated  and  gullible 
voters. 

The  friends  of  honest  and  progressive  municipal  govern- 
ment must  realize  two  distinct  and  important  facts — namely, 
the  need  of  city-wide,  effective  cooperation  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare  and  of  genuine  civic  reform ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  necessity  of  dramatizing  the  issue  of  good 
government,  of  systematic  education  of  the  electorate  in  re- 
gard to  that  manifold  issue  and  the  democratization  of  a 
movement  that  has  too  long  been  confined  to  narrow  groups 
whose  motives  can  be  attacked  and  misrepresented. 

The  Chicago  electorate  is  not  corrupt,  but  it  is  easily  mis- 
led. The  selfish  and  hypocritical  politicians  know  how  to 
excite  prejudice,  suspicion,  distrust  and  antagonism.  They 
know  how  to  divert  attention  from  real  to  fictitious  issues, 
from  permanent  to  ephemeral  and  accidental  matters.  In  ad- 
dition, the  machine  has  thousands  of  disciplined  and  zealous 
workers  who  cultivate  close  relations  with  the  voters,  bring 
them  campaign  literature,  take  them  to  the  polls,  and  make 
each  victory  a  stepping  stone  to  another  victory. 

What  of  the  anti-machine  forces?  They  are  divided,  un- 
organized, untrained  for  team  work,  inadequately  financed. 
They  must  be  better  organized  for  defense  and  offense.  Now, 
organization  presupposes  initiative,  alert  and  energetic  leader- 
ship. Such  leadership  Chicago  lacks  today  and  has  lacked  for 
some  time.  It  had  such  leadership  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  that  leadership  gave  it  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency.  In  those  days  the  domi- 
nant issues  in  Chicago  politics  were  comparatively  simple. 
Boodle,  graft,  franchise-grabbing  and  corrupt  alliances  be- 
tween crooked  corporate  finance  and  venal  alderman  were 
the  evils  that  disgraced  the  city  and  cried  to  heaven  for  cor- 
rection. Citizens  put  aside  various  differences,  political  and 
other,  in  order  to  organize  effective  agencies  to  combat  those 
evils.  Cooperation  on  a  sufficient  scale  was  secured,  and  the 
electorate  was  most  successfully  appealed  to  in  the  name  of 
civic  decency  and  plain  honesty. 

Times  have  changed,  and  new  issues  have  arisen.  These 
issues  are  not  simple,  but  complex  and  subtle.  To  many  they 
seem  "dry,"  unimportant,  prosaic.  New  occasions  teach  new 
methods  of  crusading,  of  cooperation.  Today  the  task  facing 
Chicago  politica'ly  is  that  of  exposing  and  overthrowing  a 
powerful,  intrenched  machine  that  has  stolen  the  livery  of 
reform,  progress  and  democracy — a  combination  of  self-seek- 
ing politicians,  spoilsmen  and  wasters  that  poses  as  the  bold, 
unterrified  champion  of  the  public  and  the  sworn  foe  •  of 
monopoly,  oppressive  corporations,  tax-dodgers  and  profiteers. 
How  is  this  machine  to  be  challenged  and  smashed?  And 
where  is  the  leadership  for  this  struggle  to  be  sought? 

As  these  questions  are  being  asked  by  many  Chicagoans 


who  are  quite  prepared  to  search  their  own  hearts  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  at  some  cost  to  pride  and  habit  and  inertia, 
the  writer  will  speak  candidly  on 'the  subject.  None  of  the 
existing  civic,  commercial  or  mixed  organizations  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assume  direction  of  the  scattered  forces  that  are  po- 
tentially ready  to  enlist  in  a  campaign  for  the  recapture  and 
reclamation  of  Chicago's  city  government.  Each  of  the  ex- 
isting organizations  has  its  special,  limited  field.  Each  has 
enemies  and  detractors.  Some  of  them  are  under  suspicion 
— justly  or  unjustly,  but  under  suspicion.  None  of  them  has, 
or  by  any  possibility  could  develop,  the  requisite  prestige  and 
moral  authority.  None  could  command  the  necessary  finan- 
cial aid. 

But  why  cannot  all  the  existing  organizations — so  impo- 
tent and  apparently  negligible  when  divided,  as  the  machine's 
victory  in  the  bond-issue  fight  has  just  painfully  proved — 
unite  for  a  single  common  purpose?  Why  could  not  a  gen- 
eral committee  be  organized  to  represent  them  all?  Just  as 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  was  a  league  of  individuals 
conscious  of  a  common  purpose  amidst  differences,  so  might 
a  league  of  clubs,  organizations,  social  settlements  and  neigh- 
borhood associations  be  formed  for  the  present  emergency  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  constructive,  humane  and  conserva- 
tive-progressive ideals. 

Is  such  cooperation  possible?  Or  is  the  suggestion  vision- 
ary? Let  us  see.  There  are  certain  vital,  pressing  questions 
in  respect  to  which  intelligent  and  sincere  men  differ.  This 
is  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable.  Just  now,  for  example, 
Chicagoans  differ  regarding  public  ownership  and  operation 
of  certain  <  public  utilities — notably,  street  railroads.  They 
differ  also  about  the  fairness  and  desirability  of  a  progressive 
income  tax  in  the  state  as  a  substitute  for  the  unenforceable 
and  unjust  "general  property  tax."  They  differ  about  state 
versus  local  regulation  of  public  utilities.  It  is  true  that 
differences  of  this  sort  can  be  exploited  by  demagogues  for 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
public.  But  this  possibility  alone  obviously  will  not  cause 
any  considerable  group  of  citizens  to  abandon  a  position  hon- 
estly held.  We  must  then  agree  to  differ  tolerantly  regard- 
ing deep  and  broad  issues,  and  abide  by  the  results  of  further 
agitation  and  education  with  reference  to  them. 

But  conscientious  and  thoughtful  citizens  cannot  and  do 
not  differ  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  lawless,  com- 
mercialized gambling;  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  with- 
out favor  or  discrimination;  the  impartial  control  of  the 
social  evil ;  the  appointment  of  fit  men  and  women  to  public 
positions;  the  avoidance  of  waste  and  parasitism  in  public 
offices;  the  efficient  administration  of  welfare  bureaus  having 
to  do  with  the  protection  of  children  and  the  provision  of 
wholesome  recreation;  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
poor  in  public  institutions,  the  prevention  of  election  frauds 
and  a  score  or  more  of  cognate  matters. 

In  short,  all  good  citizens  demand  of  their  government  ele- 
mentary honesty,  efficiency,  economy  and  respect  for  civic 
decency.  Have  we  not  here  a  basis  for  a  federal  form  of 
municipal  reform  organization — a  platform  all  save  spoils- 
men, grafters  and  parasites  can  stand  on  ?  . 

A  league  of  leagues,  with  an  executive  and  advisory  com- 
mittees, with  a  central  clearing  house,  frequent  conferences 
on  the  state  of  the  community  (the  dangers  threatened,  the 
exact  sort  of  educational  campaign  needed  to  ward  off  a 
particular  evil),  joint  appeals  to  the  electorate,  and — what 
is  most  important — neighborhood  offices  all  over  the  city  to 
disseminate  information,  organize  local  meetings,  use  available 
forums  or  create  new  ones,  aid  in  the  raising  of  funds  and 
the  enrollment  of  members  in  the  several  constituent  civic 
bodies;  all  this  machinery  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
character,  weapons  and  ramifications  of  modern  warfare  in 
the  sphere  of  municipal  government. 

Some  cities  have  unified  and  consolidated  their  charities. 
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Is  there  not  far  greater  need  of  unification,  modernization  and 
coordination  of  the  agencies  that  are  working  and  fighting 
for  clean,  decent  and  progressive  government  in  our  cities — 
more  especially  in  the  big  and  cosmopolitan  cities,  where  the 
opportunities  for  the  unscrupulous  spoilsmen's  masquerading 
as  reformers  are  most  abundant? 

Chicago  has  high-minded  and  progressive  elements  that 
have  been  working  quietly  and  persistently  for  the  short  bal- 
lot, for  charter  reform,  for  home  rule,  for  a  genuine  merit 
system,  for  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  gambling,  for  the  education  and  sympathetic  as- 
similation of  aliens.  But  all  these  groups  are  small  and  have 
little  popular  support.  They  should  unite  and  democratize 
themselves — carry  their  message  to  the  wage  workers,  the 
plain  people.  Business  men  and  labor  organizations  have 
much  in  common,  but  the  points  of  contact  are  usually  ig- 
nored and  the  points  of  conflict  unduly  emphasized.  "Re- 
form from  above"  is  un-American.  Attempts  at  reform  from 
above  lend  themselves  with  fatal  ease  to  misrepresentation  and 
distortion.  Sinister  interests  are  ever  ready  to  appeal  to  class 
and  race  prejudice. 

Have  we  not  had  enough  object  lessons  in  Chicago,  in  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  in  the  futility  of  reform  movements  that 
are  not  touched  with  humanity,  emotion,  sincere  faith  in 
democracy?  And  have  not  the  same  object  lessons  impressed 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  cooperation,  method,  effective  organ- 
ization and  unity  in  the  movement  for  better,  purer  and  more 
constructive  and  progressive  government? 


Hull  House,  Chicago. 


Victor  S.  Yarros. 


Pennsylvania's  Proposed 
Constitution 

THE  draft  of  a  constitution  recently  submitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  the  Commission  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  and  Revision  of  that  state, 
after  a  year  of  careful  study  and  debate,  must  com- 
mend itself  as  a  marked  step  forward  from  the  social  welfare 
viewpoint.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  providing  for 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  next  winter  to  give 
consideration  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  commission. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  but  rather  to  comment  briefly  on  those 
features  having  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  field  of  so- 
cial welfare. 

Foremost  among  these  features  is  the  provision  for  a  scien- 
tific executive  budget,  and  for  at  least  an  improved  system 
of  subsidies  to  private  charities  which  would  permit  of  ap- 
propriations to  such  institutions  by  classes  only.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  at  present  no  sort  of  budget  system;  the  legislature 
makes  such  appropriations  as  it  sees  fit,  irrespective  of  what 
the  probable  revenue  of  the  state  may  be,  so  that  the  gover- 
nor is  obliged  to  scale  down  the  appropriation  bills  sent  him 
in  order  to  bring  the  aggregate  within  the  probable  revenues. 
By  far  the  greatest  evil  arising  from  the  present  hit  or  miss 
method  of  spending  the  public  money  is  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  from  the  state  treasury  to  specific  private 
charitable  agencies  over  which  the  state  exercises  practically 
no  control.  This  practice  results  in  the  most  vicious  type  of 
log-rolling;  these  private  appropriation  bills  are  usually  held 
off  till  near  the  end  of  the  session  and  ussd  as  a  club  over 
recalcitrant  members  who  will  get  no  money  for  their  pet  local 
charities  unless  they  vote  "right"  throughout  the  session. 

Although  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  commission 
would  not  abolish  the  whole  system  of  public  subsidies  to 
these  private  institutions  which,  many  who  have  studied  this 
question  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  believe,  must  be 
the  ultimate  solution,  it  does  provide  for  a  scientific  budget 
that  shall  include  appropriations  for  charitable,  educational 


and  benevolent  purposes.  Appropriations  for  such  purposes 
shall  not  be  made  to  specific  agencies,  not  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  state,  but  may  be  made  to  classes  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  shall  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  a  class 
in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan,  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  work  done  or  service  rendered 
by  agencies  receiving  grants  from  the  public  treasury  shall 
conform  to  standards  of  excellence  prescribed  by  the  state, 
thus  enhancing  the  efficiency  both  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  recipients  of  the  subsidies. 

A  new  article  in  the  proposed  constitution,  on  Social  Wel- 
fare and  Public  Health,  contains  what  might,  by  the  cynically 
minded,  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  few  pious  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  state  toward  its  unfortunate 
residents.  It  is  of  course  true  that  a  constitution  can  but 
enunciate  a  social  policy;  it  cannot  insure  the  carrying  out 
of  this  policy,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  article  would 
lay  a  distinct  mandate  upon  the  legislature  to  recognize  the 
care  of  the  physically  and  mentally  infirm,  and  the  preven- 
tion, so  far  as  possible,  of  such  infirmities,  as  functions  of 
state  government.  "The  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
public  health  under  modern  social,  economic  and  industrial 
conditions"  is  also  declared  in  this  article  to  be  "a  primary 
duty  of  government."  Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  article 
most  definitely  significant  of  a  really  advanced  viewpoint  is 
the  recognition  that  prisoners 

.  .  .  should,  during  their  imprisonment,  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  remunerative  labor,  and  the  conditions  of  imprison- 
ment shall  always  be  such  as  to  promote  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  prisoner.     [Art.  XII,  Sec.  3.] 

A  provision  in  another  article  also  bears  indirectly  on  the 
matter  of  useful  employment  of  prisoners.  This  permits 
the  state  to  do  its  own  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  or 
produce  "furnishings  and  fuel  for  the  capitol  buildings,  and 
paper  and  stationery  for  the  state  government."  This  clearly 
opens  the  way,  as  far  as  the  constitution  is  concerned,  to  the 
use  of  prison  labor  in  these  fields,  whereby  both  the  state 
and  the  prisoner  might  benefit  greatly. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  proposed  constitution  again 
treats  the  subject  in  general  terms,  very  properly  leaving  to 
the  legislature,  and  to  the  state  council  of  education  which 
it  is  directed  to  establish,  the  detailed  working  out  of  a  com- 
plete educational  system.  The  commission  has,  however, 
written  into  its  draft  a  very  broad  definition  of  the  public 
educational  system  it  contemplates.  Section  one,  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  education,  provides  that: 

This  [system]  shall  include  public  schools  for  the  free  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  vocational  education  of  all  children  of 
the  commonwealth,  for  the  free  mental  and  vocational  education 
■  of  persons  under  mental  or  physical  disability,  for  the  free  educa- 
tion in  American  citizenship  for  adults,  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  a  system  of  public  libraries,  one  or  more  public  uni- 
versities, and  such  other  public  educational  institutions  and 
agencies  as  may  be  wise  and  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  commonwealth.     [Art.  XI,  Sec.  1.] 

The  article  on  education  also  lays  a  mandate  on  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  support  of  this 
educational  system  and  designates  certain  revenues  of  the 
state  as  a  state  school  fund,  to  be  used  only  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  field  of  community  organization,  the  way  is  opened 
by  the  proposed  constitution  to  many  governmental  and  civic 
improvements  now  barred  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state.  Chief  among  the  advances  are  the  provisions  author- 
izing the  legislature  to  enact  home  rule  laws  for  cities,  and 
laws  permitting  excess  condemnation,  the  assessment  of  bene- 
fits against  all  property  benefiting,  and  the  zoning  of  cities. 

Should  the  proposed  convention  consider  favorably  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  as  recommended,  Pennsylva- 
nia will  be  brought  well  to  the  fore  in  the  social  vision  dis- 
played in  her  fundamental  law.        E.  Lewis  Burnham. 
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Plowshares  at  Krupps 

Labor  Participation  at  Essen 

By   Sanford  Griffith 

REPRESENTATIVE    OF    THE    FOREIGN    PRESS    SERVICE,    INC. 


Berlin,  March    15. 

THERE  are  irreconcilablcs  among  German  employ- 
ers, like  the  aged  Thyssen,  Ruhr  mine-owner,  who 
will  never  sit  at  the  same  round  table  with  his 
employes,  no  matter  how  many  revolutions  there  are 
in  Germany.  But  there  are  other  employers,  and  among  these 
the  Krupp  firm,  who  prefer  to  go  a  step  ahead  of  minimum 
labor  requests  and  make  a  concession  before  being  obliged 
to  accede  to  a  demand.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  firm 
remarked  to  me  recently,  "We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
times  have  changed.  We  pay  our  employes  as  high  wages 
as  anywhere  on  the  market  but  no  higher.  We  admit  the 
intervention  of  trade  unions,  works  councils  and  other  labor 
organizations  as  far  as  the  law  defines  them  but  no  farther. 
In  short,  we  make  an  effort  to  have  our  workers  regard  us 
as  just  if  not  radical  in  our  reforms." 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  I  found 
that  the  firm  apparently  was  departing  from  their  traditional 
policy  of  benevolent  paternalism.     Before  the  war  everything 
at  Krupps  was  for  the  worker  but  nothing  could  be  by  him. 
Instead  of  wage  contracts  made  in  the  open  shop,  there  is 
now   collective   bargaining   between   employer   and   the   trade 
unions.     Overshadowing   the   company   stores    and    company 
charities   are   socialist   and    Catholic   labor   cooperatives    and 
union  strike  funds.     Much  less  is  heard  of  the  company  wel- 
fare organizations   and   much   more   of   the   works   councils. 
But  is  this  really  a  radical  departure  by  Krupps  from  their 
former  policy?    The  firm  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  old  pro- 
gram of  paternalism  suited  both  workers  and  employers,  and 
is  convinced  that  human  nature  has  not  changed.     It  there- 
fore  continues   to  make  compromises  with   labor,   but    does 
not  depart  from  the  principle  that  the  employer  should  con- 
trol the  business  management  and  the  running  of  the  works. 
Perhaps  the  company  is  not  entirely  wrong  in  their  estimate 
of  the  present  mental  attitude  of  German  workmen.     I  found 
relations  in  Essen  between  employer  and  labor  on  the  whole 
better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Ruhr  district,  for  there  were 
few  strikes  and  the  workmen  were  turning  out  an  almost 
normal  amount  of  work.     A  real  estimate,  however,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Krupp  benevolent  policy  cannot  be  made 
at  present,  while  the  firm  has  more  orders  than  it  can  fill, 
and  is  engaging,  new  labor  until  there  are  a  third  more  hands 
than  before  the  war.     The  test  will  come  only  when  revo- 
lution  again   flares   up   in  Germany  or  when   it  is  necessary 
to  shut  down  part  of  the  plant. 

Before  the  war  the  Krupp  workers  were  well  housed,  well 
fed  and,  after  a  full  span  of  faithful  service,  sufficiently  pen- 
sioned to  be  spared  anxiety  in  old  age.  As  a  result,  these 
workers  were  notoriously  the  most  enlightened  but  also  the 
most  passive  and  conservative  workers  in  all  German  in- 
dustry. But  the  war  rapidly  changed  all  this.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  expanded  three  times  over.  They  were  cramp- 
ed together  in  the  company  houses;  work  was  speeded  up 
at  the  same  time,  and  living  conditions  became  steadily  worse. 
These  conditions  alone  would  have  bred  discontent.  The 
additional  labor,  coming  mostly  from  the  big  industrial  cen 


ters  of  Berlin,  Upper  Silesia  and  Saxony,  introduced  a  revo- 
lutionary spirit  which  rapidly  changed  the  old  Krupp  atmos- 
phere. Then  came  the  revolution  which  swept  the  Krupp 
workers  along  with  it  like  those  in  all  other  works.  When, 
in  March,  1920,  the  general  strike  was  declared  against  the 
Kapp  reactionaries,  they  walked  out  along  with  the  rest. 
Many  joined  the  red  army  in  the  fight  against  the  govern- 
ment forces  sent  to  suppress  the  attempted  Ruhr  revolution. 

Before  the  war,  5,000' workers  out  of  35,000  were  organ- 
ized in  the  socialist  and  Catholic  trade  unions.  Now  out 
of  50,000  workers  nearly  one  half  are  in  the  socialist  unions 
alone.  Eleven  thousand  more  are  in  the  Christian  unions, 
and  most  of  the  others  are  in  one  or  another  of  the  more 
conservative  unions. 

Before   the   war,    Krupps   kept   a  so-called    welfare   trade 
union,  intended  more  or  less  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
real  labor  unions.     The  members  received  all  manner  of  lit- 
tle compensations,  and  many  of  them  lived  in  better  company 
houses   than  most  of  the  others.     The  other  workmen  call 
them  "yellows,"  and  their  colony,  for  thi~  reason,  "Canary 
Island."     The  Workers'   League,  as  it  is  called,  still  exists, 
but  its  membership  is  a  doubtful  couple  of  thousand.     For 
the  company  to  support  it  is  a  luxury  if  measured  in  terms  of 
its    present    influence   on    the    workers.     Krupps,    like   other 
manufacturers  in  Germany,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  organized  labor  and  negotiate  all  wage  scales  with 
the  unions.     The  Works  Council  law  of  March,   1920,  in- 
troduced a  new  principle  into  industry — that  of  the  partici- 
pation of  labor  in  the  control  of  production.     German  manu- 
facturers grouped  together  to  decide  on  a  common  rigid  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.     Within  these  limits,  however,  manu- 
facturers had  the  choice  of  helping  the  workers  to  organize 
their  works  councils  or  of  putting  every  obstacle  in  their  way. 
Krupps  approached  the  works  councils  from  the  same  prac- 
tical point  of  view  that  marks  their  relations  with  the  unions. 
The  company  put  offices  at  their  disposal,  and  the  directors 
made  it  a  point  to  be  accessible  to  the  works  councils  heads  at 
all  times.     The  firm  made  the  heads  elected  by  the  workers 
functionaries  in  that  they  continued  to  pay  their  wages  while 
relieving  them  from  their  regular  duties  in  the  works.     In- 
stead of  blocking  the  councils,  the  directors  studied  ways  to 
utilize  their  services.     By  letting  them  handle  most  of  the 
petty  differences  in  the  works  between  foremen  and  workers, 
the  management  relieves  itself  of  an  unpleasant  task  previously 
handled  by  the  welfare  boards.     The  works  councils  do  this 
much  better  because  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  workers. 
To  them  has  also  been  relegated  the  handling  of  much  of  the 
routine  of  employment.    In  short,  Krupps  have  sought  to  make 
the  trade  unions  and  works  councils  a  part  of  their  factory  ad- 
ministration, but  without  giving  either  of  them  more  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  than  they  are  obliged  to. 

The  organization  of  the  works  councils  in  Krupps  is  that 
provided  by  the  law.  The  works,  however,  are  so  large  that 
each  shop  has  formed  its  own  sub-councils.  The  entire  cen- 
tralization and  executive  side  of  the  system  is  assured  by  a 
board  of  five  delegates  whose  work  is  checked  by  the  heads 
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of  the  different  shops  and  by  workmen  who  sit  on  the  central 
works  councils  board  of  thirty.  This  board  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  directors  and  with  the  heads  of  the  sub-councils. 
These  leaders  in  the  different  shops  are  elected  by  the  work- 
ers in  the  shop  and  have  many  functions  similar  to  those  of 
the  shop  stewards  in  that  the  activities  are  limited  and  have 
no  political  scope. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  councils'  activities  relates  to 
the  welfare  of  the  men.  The  board  inspects  the  works  fre- 
quently, recommending  changes  here  and  there  in  installation 
and  supervising  hygienic  arrangements.  The  board  does  not 
negotiate  wage  scales  but  supervises  their  application.  In 
cases  where  differences  of  opinion  arise  between  shop  fore- 
men and  the  workers  on  piece  labor,  the  workmen  can  appeal 
at  any  time  to  the  council  which  may  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  directors  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  bring  it  be- 
fore the  arbitration  board. 

Krupps  also  refer  to  the  works  councils  many  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  disposition  of  stocks  of  food  and  clothing.  These 
take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  members.  The  workmen 
are  confronted  daily  by  the  want  of  potatoes  and  of  clothing, 
matters  that  are  much  more  real  to  them  than  details  of  in- 
dustrial organization.  Those  who  suspect  the  various  ad- 
vances made  by  owners  to  the  workers  see  in  this  move  an 
effort  to  divert  their  attention  from  questions  of  production 
within  the  works.  Krupps  are  probably  among  the  firms  which 
prefer  to  have  a  part  of  the  works  councils  traveling  about 
the  country  looking  for  potatoes  rather  than  staying  at  home 
and  being  too  active  in  the  factory.  This  diversion  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  dangers  at  present,  threatening  the  de- 
velopment of  the  works  councils  along  the  path  of  participa- 
tion of  labor  in  the  control  of  industry. 

Black  lists  are  kept  by  German  manufacturers,  but  their 
effect  is  neutralized  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  trade 
unions.  In  Krupps,  for  example,  when  a  worker  who  at 
some  previous  time  was  discharged  or  who  comes  from  an- 
other factory  is  rejected  because  his  name  is  on  a  black  list, 
the  works  council  passes  on  the  justice  of  the  case.  If  it 
appears  that  the  worker  is  simply  excluded  because  of  an 
opinion,  or  on  some  grounds  which  the  union  does  not  admit, 
the  works  council  insists  on  his  employment.  But,  as  in  the 
matter  of  discharge,  the  firm  cannot  be  absolutely  forced  to 
engage  a  man.  The  difference  is  usually  taken  before  an 
arbitration  board.  When  the  decision  is  one  unfavorable  to 
the  employer  he  can  be  made  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the 
worker  as  high  as  a  year's  wage. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Works  Council  law,  as  demanded 
by  the  workers  and  restricted  by  the  government,  was  to 
secure  a  share  in  the  control  of  production.  Here  lies  the 
real  test  of  its  success  or  failure.  This  control  is  not  clearly 
defined  in  the  law,  which  only  demands  that  the  employer 
make  a  quarterly  statement  of  his  business.  Real  control 
would  consist  in  auditing  the  books  and  a  right  to  pass  on  con- 
tracts prior  to  their  acceptance  by  the  firm.  In  the  works 
this  control  would  involve  the  decision  of  the  workers  in  all 
matters  of  installation.  Works  council  members  tell  me  that 
they  have  not  this  control  at  Krupps.  Most  of  them  even 
failed  to  see  that  the  Works  Council  law  was  intended  as  a 
step  in  this  direction.  There  has,  however,  been  a  semblance 
of  control.  During  this  past  year,  when  Krupps  were  trans- 
forming their  gun  works  into  shops  for  turning  out  sewing 


machines  and  plowshares,  they  were  accustomed  to  discuss 
changes  with  the  workers  before  beginning  them.  In  the  or- 
dinary shifts  within  the  works,  such  for  example  as  trans- 
ferring labor  from  the  Bessemer  furnaces  to  other  ones  to 
meet  fluctuations  in  demand,  the  firm  notifies  but  does  not 
necessarily  seek  the  approval  of  the  works  councils.  The 
quarterly  statements  about  the  general  course  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  the  firm  is  obliged  by  the  law  to  make,  are  more 
or  less  the  consoling  generalizations  given  common-stockhold- 
ers everywhere.  In  general,  the  workers  also  know  where 
what  they  make  goes.  They  know,  for  example,  that  the 
guns  they  were  completing  last  year  before  the  Allies  closed 
down  this  shop  were  intended  to  meet  orders  in  Holland, 
and  that  the  locomotives  they  are  turning  out  today  are  built 
on  contracts  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  operations  of  the  in- 
dustry, however,  are  obviously  too  complex  for  even  the  works 
councils  board  to  have  a  very  complete  grasp  of  them.  When 
I  asked  one  of  the  members  whether  the  works  councils  made 
any  effort  to  audit  the  hooks  of  the  firm,  he  held  up  his 
hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  rooms  full  of  books 
this  would  involve.  The  workers  have  not  the  experts  for 
this  work,  he  explained,  and  in  Krupps  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  taking  any  steps  to  secure  them.  In  some  of  the  other 
factories  I  found  the  workers  much  more  determined  to  in- 
vestigate the  books  of  the  firm  to  determine  the  profits, 
though  the  Works  Council  law  does  not  definitely  give  this 
privilege. 

Summarizing  my  impressions  from  conversations  with  union 
leaders  and  members  of  the  works  councils  in  Krupps,  I  find 
these  councils  efficient  in  detail  but  without  any  very  con- 
crete labor  program.  The  conservative  and  Catholic  unions 
are  frank  in  admitting  that  they  regard  labor  as  too  inex- 
perienced to  take  over  any  active  control  in  the  near  future. 
The  Socialist  leaders  are  divided  between  those  who  would 
continue  to  work  within  the  limits  of  tariff  negotiations  and 
division  of  profits,  and  those  who  want  a  policy  of  action  for 
the  ultimate  domination  of  industry  by  the  proletariat.  In 
the  first  class  are  most  of  the  old  Krupp  workers  who  still 
have  a  holy  respect  for  the  power  of  the  firm  and  the  capacity 
of  the  directors.  In  the  second  category  are  many  on  the 
outside  and  the  younger  workers. 

Krupps  have  not  miscalculated  their  present  policy  of 
working  with  the  labor  organizations  and  so  far  as  possible 
directing  their  activities.  They  find  that  the  German  work- 
man today,  and  in  their  own  plant  in  particular,  is  more 
concerned  with  problems  of  daily  existence  than  with  those 
of  factory  management  which  do  not  directly  concern  him. 
The  real  struggle  between  employers  and  labor  in  Germany, 
therefore,  continues  elsewhere.  In  other  works  the  possibili- 
ties of  reexpansion  are  not  as  great.  Elsewhere,  too,  some 
employers  have  preferred  taking  up  the  fight  for  domination 
in  their  factories  to  compromising  with  their  workmen.  It 
is  here  that  the  trade  unions  are  concentrating  their  pressure, 
and  it  is  the  final  outcome  here  which  will  decide  whether 
the  Krupp  workmen  will  also  enter  a  program  of  action  or 
go  back  into  their  former  dependent  state.  Whichever  way 
the  current  moves,  the  Krupp  workmen  will  go  with  it,  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  firm  in  Germany  to 
offer  conditions  to  labor  which  can  keep  the  workers  out 
of  the  general  tide. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LJSKER 


Our  National  Parks 


rV.     ' 


THE  last  Congress  nearly  passed  a  bill  permitting  irri- 
gation reservoirs  in  the  Falls  River  Basin  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  actually  passed  one  creating  a  fed- 
eral Water  Power  Commission  with  power  to  lease  all  public 
waters,  including  those  of  national  parks.  The  preceding 
twenty-four  Congresses  had  refused  to  commercialize  the 
parks  by  voting  down  many  attempts  in  that  direction.  In 
Montana,  a  well  financed  scheme  was  recently  exposed  to 
dam  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  the  local  irrigation  interests 
combined  to  maintain  a  strong  lobby  at  Washington.  Other 
movements  of  that  kind  appear  in  public  from  time  to  time; 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  persons  with  axes  to  grind  are 
busy  at  present  trying  to  influence  Congress  in  favor  of 
plausible-seeming  schemes  for  deflecting  from  that  purpose 
this  or  that  area  set  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people.  The  spectacle  of  an  open  space  producing  no  revenue 
is  regarded  as  an  eye-sore  by  a  certain  type  of  "practical" 
mind ;  and  continual  watchfulness  is  necessary  in  our  cities 
to  protect  the  city  parks  against  encroachment.  On  a  na- 
tional scale,  such  watchfulness  is  no  less  necessary,  but  it  is 
more  difficult,  since  comparatively  few  people  are  either  fa- 
miliar with  or  can  readily  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  the  distant  federal  park  areas. 
Thus,  public  opinion  is  molded  largely  by  three  groups,  none 
of  them  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  these  parks:  first, 
those  commercially  and  industrially  interested  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  resources  for  private  gain;  second,  those  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  parks  to  whom  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  might  bring  special  opportunities;  third, 
the  engineers  with  whom  the  technical  opportunities  of  creat- 
ing waterworks  and  other  works  are  apt  to  weigh  more 
heavily  than  general  considerations  of  public  policy^  The 
rest  of  the  public,  vitally  affected  though  it  is,  has  no  easy 
access  to  first-hand  information  on  which  to  mold  its 
opinion  or  channel  through  which  to  express  it. 

The  object  of 
obtaining  more 
water  power  for 
industrial  devel- 
opment cannot, 
in  consideration 
of  all  the  facts, 
be  held  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for 
despoiling  the  na- 
tional parks.  A 
Chicago  corres- 
pondent writes: 

We  have  avail- 
able undeveloped 
water  power 
many  times  great- 
er than  the  little 
we  have  been 
able  to  develop. 
The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  Montana, 
in  Colorado  and 
in  Wyoming  offer 
a  myriad  of  pos- 
sible develop- 
ments.  The  Sier- 
ras and  the  Cas- 
cades are  also 
rich  in  possibili- 
ties. Of  the  avail- 
able undeveloped 
water  power,  on- 
ly   a    small    part 


lies  within  our  national  parks.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most 
readily  accessible  power  is  there.  But  there  is  enough  for  many 
years'  development  on  the  outside. 

All  this  agitation  for  and  against  the  preservation  of  the 
parks  has  somewhat  obscured  the  splendid  progress  already 
made  in  making  these  magnificent  reserves  more  available  for 
public  recreation.  A  plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  progressive  development  of  the  parks 
under  its  control,  comprising  a  total  area  of  over  eight  mil- 
lion acres.  It  points  out  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  has  increased  from  356,000  in 
1 91 6  to  over  a  million  in  1920.  The  protection  of  wild  life 
is  one  of  the  cares  to  which  the  department  gives  much  atten- 
tion. Maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads,  of  course  pro- 
tection against  fire,  sanitation  to  protect  the  health  of  tour- 
ists, establishment  and  lighting  of  camps  and  hotels  are  others. 
Chairman  Good  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
during  a  visit  to  the  parks  last  summer  suggested  considerable 
additions  to  the  outlay  on  community  houses  within  the  parks 
and  more  free  automobile  camps  outside.  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  commenting  on  this 
feature  recently  said : 

The  government  must  do  its  part  within  the  parks.  Civic 
organizations  must  do  the  work  outside.  It  ought  to  be  made 
possible  for  a  family  to  start  in  their  automobile  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  spend  every  night  in  the  open  on  ground 
set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

His  special  endeavor  in  recent  months  has  been  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  various  states  in  a  general  park  movement. 
Iowa,  for  instance,  has  done  wonderful  work  in  setting  aside 
scenic  areas  for  state  park  purposes  which,  with  the  great 
caravan  movement  of  tourists  to  the  national  parks,  afford 
convenient  stopping  places  en  route.  Gov.  W.  L.  Harding 
of  Iowa  writes  to  the  Survey: 

Any  state  that  has  lands  or  shore-lines  of  small  money  value 
or  industrial  use  has  there   a  foundation  for  the  people  to  use 

as  laboratories 
of  science,  plac- 
es of  recreation 
and  enjoyment 
of  scenery.  As 
these  are  brought 
closer  to  the 
people  of  mod- 
est r  e  s  o  u  rces. 
through  good 
and  improving 
roads  and  cheap 
and  cheaper  au- 
tomobiles, such 
grounds  ought 
to  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all. 
Iowa  has  taken 
its  cheapest 
grounds  and 
made  of  them 
the  most  enjoy- 
ed. It  has  open- 
ed areas  in 
which  men  may 
work  or  play  as 
they  will  and 
not  as  trespass- 
ers. 

The  relation 
of  f  e  d  e  ral  and 
state  park  servic- 
es was  one  of 
the  principal 
themes  of  discus- 
sion  at    the   last 
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national  conference  on  parks  in  January,  held  at  Des  Moines, 
la.  It  was  felt  by  the  park  officials  that  too  often  national 
parks  are  created  from  areas  that  properly  should  be  state 
parks,  and  state  parks  where  municipal  or  county  parks  should 
be  established.  Problems  of  legislation  also  were  discussed. 
Many  states  have  no  adequate  laws  under  which  parks  can  be 
created.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  California,  they  can- 
not even  accept  scenic  spots  donated  by  public  spirited  citizens. 
One  of  the  latest  park  projects  of  general  interest  is  the 
Allegheny  State  Park,  promoted  by  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  the  Erie  County  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds,  Fish  and  Game,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
reservation  eventually  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  proposed  park  would  embrace 
some  forest  land  south  of  the  great  upward  bend  of  the  Al- 
legheny river  and  be  equally  accessible  to  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  Buffalo  and  of  Erie.  It  includes  an  Indian  settle- 
ment and  an  ancient  Indian  entrenchment. 

Starting  from  a  Basement 

OUR  local  Red  Cross  chapter  had  about  three  thousand 
dollars  left  over  from  a  war  service  fund.  It  asked  per- 
mission to  use  it  in  establishing  rest  and  reading  rooms,  and 
a  recreation  center  for  young  people  and  children.  The 
rooms  were  opened  in  December,  19 19.  Since  then  the  work 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Community  Center  in 
Riverton,  Wyo.,  a  town  of  about  twelve  hundred  population, 
has  become  a  place  to  meet  one's  friends,  to  enjoy  music,  to 
play  games,  to  make  new  acquaintances.  The  country  peo- 
ple for  miles  around  use  this  center  for  a  rest  room.  The 
community  rooms  maintain  a  library,  nearly  all  of  the  books 
of  which  have  been  donated  by  the  citizens  of  our  town  and 
country.  Until  January  of  this  year,  the  community  center 
had  been  maintained  almost  solely  on  Red  Cross  funds.  But 
the  work  is  growing  so  fast  and  has  become  such  a  town 
affair  that  we  have  asked  the  citizens  to  support  it.  Two 
hundred  pledges  of  $1  each  per  month  have  been  solicited. 
This  takes  care  of  our  overhead  expense.  Half  of  the  sec- 
retary's salary  has  been  paid  by  the  school  board  because  the 
school  library  has  been  put  in  with  ours  and  because  we  are 
cooperating  with  the  school  directly  in  other  matters. 

A  women's  gymnasium  class  meets  in  the  recreation  room. 
Last  summer  the  secretary,  with  the  help  of  Camp  Fire  girls, 
held  story  hour  for  small  children.  The  last  two  winters 
the  community  center  has  had  a  skating  pond  on  one  of  the 
big  squares  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Community  "sings"  at 
the  center  for  young  and  old  were  greatly  enjoyed,  judging 
from  the  crowds.  They  terminated  with  a  Week  of  Song, 
with  a  special  program  for  each  night  of  the  week.  Recently 
the  women  of  town  and  country  have  organized  a  com- 
munity club  with  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  the  center. 

The  community  center  is  located  in  a  big  basement  room 
in  the  very  center  of  the  town.  Everyone  has  to  pass  the 
rooms  to  get  to  the  stores  and  to  the  post-office;  hence  they 
have  become  a  waiting  place,  and  a  general  get-together  place. 
They  have  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  public  gatherings,  meet- 
ings of  business  men,  American  Legion,  Farm  Bureau. 

This  was  the  first  community  center  to  be  opened  in  this 
part  of  the  West.  Other  places  have  been  watching  our  ex- 
periment with  the  intention  of  starting  something  similar  if 
we  succeed.  At  this  term  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  we 
succeeded  in  getting  two  bills  passed,  as  follows: 

That  town  and  city  councils  may  appropriate  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  community  centers  in  their  towns. 

That  county  libraries  may  spend  money  on  their  branch 
libraries. 

Both  of  these   rulings  were  planned   for  our  own   peculiar 
needs  in  Riverton,  but  they  apply  to  every  town  in  the  state. 

Verna  Ruth  Dillow. 


At  the  Movies 


IN  spite  of  the  appalling  shortage  of  homes,  the  building  of 
motion  picture  "palaces"  still  proceeds  in  England.  When 
recently  the  famous,  century-old  jam  and  pickle  factory  of 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  in  Soho,  London,  was  sold  to  be  re- 
developed into  a  picture  theater,  "Lucio"  Wrote  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian : 

When  Lord  Tom  Noddy's  London  house  is  offered  up  for  sale, 

When  somebody  shuts  an  ancient  church  or  buys  an  empty  gaol, 

Wherever   old   bricks  tumble   down   and    leave   a   vacant  space, 

What  is  the  splendid  edifice  that  rises  in  their  place? 

To  palace  as  to  pickle  works,  to  meeting-house  or  pub, 

Arrives  in  course  of  time  the  same  inevitable  rub; 

Where    humble    men    have    toiled,    or    dukes    have    gratified 

each  wish, 
Is  reared  the  fame  of  Chaplin    (Charles)    and   Dorothea  Gish. 
And    when   our    final   citadel    is    ultimately    stormed, 
And   the   first  of  British   Soviets   is   well   and   truly  formed, 
The  poor  old   House  of  Commons  will,  of  course,   be   levelled 

low, 
And   its  site  be  "redeveloped"   as  another  movie   show. 

THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS  is  promoting  the  appointment  of  chairmen 
of  motion  pictures  by  the  affiliated  local  clubs.  Mrs. 
Woodallen  Chapman,  in  an  article  on  this  topic  in 
the  Woman  Citizen,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is 
just  as  important  for  the  women  in  the  community  to  voice 
their  appreciation  of  good  pictures  as  it  is  to  denounce  the 
"perfectly  terrible"  ones.  Cordial  relationship  should  be 
established  with  the  local  exhibitors  with  the  object  of  educat- 
ing them  to  put  on  a  better  type  of  picture.  Requests  should 
constantly  be  made  for  the  very  best  pictures  to  counteract  the 
impression  that  all  the  public  cares  for  is  "thrillers."  She  says: 

This  is  a  form  of  local,  democratic  censorship  that  should 
appeal  to  everyone,  because  each  one  can  feel  that  he  or  she 
is  having  a  part  in  the  great  work  of  making  motion  pictures 
contribute  to  the  better  side  of  the  nation's  life.  With  minds 
awake  to  their  opportunities,  the  women  will  discover  that 
they  can  make  motion  pictures  a  vital  factor  in  character  and 
nation   building. 

PROF.  E.  C.  LINDEMAN,  of  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  in  an  "open  letter"  gives  a  number  of  reasons  why 
he  rejects  motion  pictures  as  not  coming  up  to  the  criteria 
that  should  be  applied  to  popular  forms  of  recreation.  The 
motion  picture,  he  says,  causes  eye-strain  and  is  not  safe  for 
health ;  it  produces  no  social  results,  because  sitting  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room  watching  photographic  images  provides  no  per- 
sonal contacts ;  it  is  thoroughly  commercialized ;  it  "does  not 
emphasize  those  impulses  and  instincts  which  need  emphasis 
at  the  present  time"  and  is  therefore  educationally  undesirable 
for  its  content ;  it  "does  not  conform  to  the  highest  pedagogical 
principles'"  and  is  therefore  educationally  undesirable  also  for 
its  method.  It  "is  not  conducive  to  symmetrical  growth"  and 
is  more  suitable  for  invalids  than  for  healthy  persons. 

THE  threatened  action  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  to  have  German-made  picture  films 
barred  from  this  country  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  many  who 
look  upon  motion  photography  as  an  art  as  well  as  an  industry. 
The  recently  imported  picture,  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari, 
at  least,  is  a  revolutionary  innovation  which  will  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  that  art;  it  embodies  the  first  attempt  at 
expressing  emotion  not  only  by  action  but  by  the  picture  as  a 
whole  through  the  use  of  futurist  or  "expressionist"  principles 
of  extending  to  the  environment  the  mental  processes  of  the 
actors.  Somewhat  crude  in  execution,  this  picture  nevertheless 
has  made  a  deep  impression;  it  is  as  different  from  the  quasi- 
realistic  productions  of  Los  Angeles  as  the  best  art  photo- 
graphy is  from  amateur  snapshots. 

WITH  the  increasing  size  of  motion  picture  theaters,  the 
provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  audience  is  becoming 
more  and  more  lavish.  A  theater  in  New  York  with  a  re- 
puted seating  capacity  of  5,000  has  installed  a  house  physician 
and  a  trained  nurse. 
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May-Day 
Minutes 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Touchstone  from  illustra- 
tions to  an  article  by  Anne 
O'Hagan  Shinn  on  the  ar- 
tistic activities  of  Greenwich 
House,  New   York 


WHILE  many  churches  still  frown  upon  social  dancing  as 
an  invention  of  the  devil,  most  of  them  feel  that  a  pure- 
ly negative  attitude  does  not  suffice  and  that  promotion  of 
healthful  and  helpful  recreation,  especially  among  the  younger 
people  of  the  community,  is  a  necessary  function  of  church 
leadership.  Successful  activities  of  this  kind,  both  in  city  and 
country,  are  described  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  on  Recreation  as  a  Function 
of  the  Church.  It  mentions  that  the  New  Era  Movement  and 
other  distributing  houses  in  New  York  are  prepared  to  help  in 
the  choice  and  securing  of  suitable  motion  picture  films.  The 
use  of  church  buildings  and  grounds  for  play — sometimes  espe- 
cially provided  for  in  the  architectural  plan — also^  is  gaining 
ground.  Suggestions  for  organizing  recreation,  from  game 
rooms  to  summer  camps,  are  made  in  detail  by  H.  A.  Atkinson 
who  some  time  ago  published  a  book  on  The  Church  and  the 
People's  Play. 

THERE  is  only  one  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
folk  songs  of  all  nations,  says  Edward  F.  Brown,  general  di- 
rector of  Community  Service  of  Boston,  and  that  is  to  sing 
them.  With  that  end  in  view  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing in  Boston  a  Folk  Song  Society  which  is  meeting  every 
Friday  afternoon  for  one  hour  of  folk  singing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  S.  Dane.  Everybody  is  welcome,  and  for  the 
present  there  are  no  dues. 


THAT  recreation  problems  for  working  girls  "must  be  solved 
with  a  clear  vision  of  the  physical  conditions  of  modern  in- 
dustry, including  the  whole  intricate  system  of  piecework, 
speed,  over-time,  and  such  industrial  requirements"  is  the  main 
burden  of  an  article  on  this  topic  by  Mary  Channing  Coleman 
in  a  recent  issue  of  North  Carolina  Community  Progress. 
The  noise  and  monotony  of  the  daily  work  with  their  twofold 
effect  of  nervous  irritation  and  "moral  fatigue,"  as  Jane  Ad- 
dams  has  termed  it,  call  for  more  than  merely  physical  educa- 
tion or  passive  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  moving  pictures. 
"Constructive  recreation"  uses  the  accepted  modes  of  recrea- 
tion as  tools  in  helping  the  girl  to  self-expression  and  self- 
understanding.  Democratic  group  organization  and  respons- 
ibility for  management  of  social  affairs,  including  finance,  are 

means  to  that  end.  Excessive 
fatigue  by  monotonous  work  is 
best  obviated  by  recreation 
during,  not  after  working 
hours. 


POLICE  officers  have  often 
testified  to  the  value  of  recrea- 
tion as  a  preventive  of  crime. 
The  police  chief  of  the  Bay- 
view  section  of  San  Francisco, 
however,  has  gone  farther  than 
most  in  promoting  it  by  giving 


permission  to  conduct  neighborhood  dances  in  the  local  police 
station.  This  was  so  successful  that  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  authorized  other  precincts  to  offer  the  same  facilities.  He 
also  appealed  to  the  Community  Service  of  San  Francisco  to 
enlarge  all  its  activities  so  as  to  counteract  the  "crime  wave." 
As  a  result  of  this,  and  the  response  to  the  appeal  on  the  part 
of  community  leaders,  several  other  neighborhoods  have  in- 
vited Community  Service  to  organize  neighborhood  councils 
and  clubs  for  the  people. 


GAMES  for  Play  Institutes  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  com- 
piled for  the  Recreation  Committee  of  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Community  Council  by  Raymond  A.  Hoyer  to  provide  groups 
of  adults  and  young  people  with  suggestions  for  games  and 
stunts  that  require  little  or  no  special  equipment.  It  is  also 
intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  committee's  institutes  for  play 
leaders.  A  bibliography  gives  further  references  to  games, 
dances  and  the  theory  and  technique  of  recreation. 


TWO  other  hand-books  on  social  games  are  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled What  Can  We  Do,  issued  by  Community  Service,  and 
an  article  on  Good  Times  at  Small  Cost  by  Charles  Frederick 
Weller,  reprinted  from  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Mr. 
Weller  says : 

It  was  in  a  church  that  I  first  hit  upon  the  discovery  (for  it 
was  surprising  to  me,  though  others  may  have  understood  it  long 
ago)  that  many  audiences  will  comprehend  the  essentials  of  re- 
creation and  community  service  better  from  playing  games  to- 
gether than  from  hearing  admirable  discourse.  ...  .  Self-con- 
sciousness is  lost  in  the  joyful  momentum  of  the  group. 


IN  a  recent  announcement,  the  Recreation  Training  School  of 
Chicago — successor  to  the  Recreation  Department  of  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy — draws  attention  to  the 
variety  of  professional  openings  for  trained  recreation  leaders. 
The  demand  for  qualified  workers  is  growing  steadily,  and  so 
are  the  salaries  offered.  In  some  cases,  exceedingly  specialized 
workers  are  called  for,  as  for  instance  trained  workers  for  re- 
creation in  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  disturbed ;  physical 
directors  for  schools  who  are  qualified  to  direct  the  general 
recreation  of  young  people  in  the  community  outside  of  school 
hours;  supervisors  of  church  social  activities;  directors  of  sum- 
mer camps;  rural  supervisors 
of  recreation  under  Red  Cross 
auspices.  The  school's  cal- 
endar for  1921-1922  in  itself 
is  an  education.  In  addition 
to  such  courses  as  one  would 
expect,  we  read  there  are 
classes  on  Indian  traditions, 
customs  and  dances ;  stage 
equipment;  costumes;  admini- 
stration of  community  club 
house;  supervision  of  park 
systems. 


< 
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WHEN  bull  fights  are  staged  in  Mexico  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  visiting  crews  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  cock 
fights,  though  forbidden  in  action,  are  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced into  motion  pictures,  one  may  wonder  whether  President- 
Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  not  right  in  deploring  a  general 
coarsening  of  amusements  and  manners,  as  he  did  the  other 
day  at  a  Harvard  meeting.  The  rapidly  increasing  vogue  of 
prize-fighting — though  much  of  it  under  such  euphemistic 
terms  as  exhibition  boxing — may  be  a  case  in  point;  but  more 
directly  it  is  an  after-effect  of  war  and  the  "morale-making" 
recreation  of  camp  and  barrack. 

A  typical  example  of  this  is  just  now  being  heatedly  de- 
bated in  Sewickley,  Pa.,  a  high-class  residential  town  near 
Pittsburgh,  which  hitherto  has  been  more  than  usually  select- 
ive in  the  choice  of  its  public  amusements,  relying  frequently 
upon  the  talents  of  its  gifted  residents  rather  than  those  of 
professional  outsiders.  The  introduction  of  a  boxing  program 
by  professionals,  in  the  public  school  building  of  the  town, 
though  deeply  resented  by  many  of  the  citizens,  has  been  de- 
fended by  Col.  Churchill  B.  Mehard,  its  principal  promoter, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  objection  to  such  pugilistic 
feats  when  staged  during  the  war  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  by  the  local  post 
of  the  American  Legion  as  a  benefit  to  assist  invalided  soldiers 
at  various  hospitals.  Several  clergymen  of  the  town,  while 
they  would  not  object  to  such  entertainments  for  and  by  ex- 
soldiers,  feel  that  a  public  high  school  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
them  and  that  the  general  public  should  not  have  been  invited 
to  them. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  recent  session  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  bicycle  races  over 
several  days;  the  interest  in  such  events,  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  maintain,  is  one  of  morbid  pleasure  in  watching 
physical  exhaustion,  not  a  genuine  love  of  sport. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS,  in  their  altogether  ad- 
mirable programs  for  the  American  army  in  training,  have 
done  much  to  popularize  the  sightseeing  car  as  a  means  of  out- 
door recreation.  In  England,  owing  to  restrictions  of  railroad 
passenger  service  during  and  since  the  war,  this  type  of  con- 
veyance has  assumed  an  enormous  vogue.  Whole  fleets  of 
motor  char-a-bancs  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  link 
up  the  populated  industrial  centers  of  Lancashire  with  the  sea- 
side resorts,  North  Wales,  the  Lake  district  and  other  regions. 
So  great  has  this  traffic  become  that  the  city  of  Blackpool  is 
building  for  it  a  huge  depot  with  waiting  and  baggage  rooms 
to  take  the  congestion  off  the  streets  and  public  places  during 
the  summer  months. 

THE  answer  to  complaints  about  the  nature  of  social  dancing 
as  it  has  developed  in  recent  years,  with  its  "shimmying"  and 
"cutting  in,"  the  epileptic  character  of  some  of  the  steps  and 
the  general  crudeness  of  manners,  usually  is  that  Mrs.  Grundy 
has  been  just  as  vociferous  when  the  waltz  and  polka  replaced 
the  more  stately  dances  of  a  past  generation  and  that,  anyhow, 
each  young  generation  must  determine  for  itself  how  sadly  or 
boisterously  it  wants  to  take  its 
pleasures.  There  is,  however, 
an  element  of  error  in  limiting 
to  the  round  dances  the  term 
of  "social"  dancing.  In  many 
social  groups,  and  not  only 
centers  of  foreign-born,  it  has 
been  found  of  late  that  folk 
dancing  can  be,  and  often  is, 
as  attractive  to  young  people  as 
the  other  kind.  Classes  in  folk 
dancing,  from  the  "best  cir- 
cles" down,  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  number.  Before  long, 
the  Jolly  Miller  or  some  Swed- 


ish steps  will  be  on  ball  programs  along  with  the  exotic  pro- 
ducts of  the  Congo  and  Amazon  Rivers.  In  Folk  Dancing  as 
Social  Recreation  for  Adults,  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Elizabeth 
Burchenal  gives  not  only  the  main  reasons  for  fostering  this 
revival — reasons  more  urgent  now  than  when  folk  dancing 
was  first  seriously  taken  up  by  large  groups  in  England  two 
decades  ago — but  also  suggests  means  of  increasing  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  old  dances. 

THE  stoop-shouldered  majority  is  the  special  concern  of 
Prof.  John  F.  Smith  of  Berea  College,  Ky.,  in  an  article 
in  the  April  number  of  Rural  Manhood.  While  so  much  fuss 
is  being  made  over  the  training  and  diet  of  college  athletes, 
selected  on  the  ground  that  they  already  are  the  strongest, 
hardiest  and  physically  choicest  men,  he  says,  the  great  ma- 
jority around  every  college  and  university  "receive  practically 
none  of  the  benefits  of  all  the  money  and  labor  and  energy 
spent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  institutions  have  no  pro- 
grams of  physical  training  and  recreation  that  reach  out  and 
touch  them  in  their  homes  and  places  of  business."  Not  even 
those  who  are  going  to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the 
life  of  the  nation  have  "special  diet  tables"  or  are  especially 
encouraged  to  choose  healthful  recreations  unless  they  happen 
to  belong  to  the  physically  elect  to  start  with.  He  wants  a 
complete  breaking  away  of  colleges  from  the  traditional  ath- 
letics, not  simply  a  reform  of  college  athletics,  such  as  the  new 
president  of  Yale,  Dr.  Angell,  demanded  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  other  day.  What  is  wanted,  he  says,  is  a  sane  re- 
creation program  for  all  people,  in  which  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  should  take  a  guiding  and  stimulating 
part. 

TWO  technical  pamphlets  of  special  interest  to  promoters  of 
public  recreation  have  recently  been  published  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  and  Community  Service, 
one  on  the  layout  and  equipment  of  playgrounds,  the  other 
under  the  name  of  Pioneering  for  Play  suggesting  ways  of 
arousing  public  interest  in  community  recreation.  In  recent 
years,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  gone  from  emphasis  on 
full  equipment  to  that  on  play  leadership,  without  which  the 
most  elaborate  playgrounds  are  of  doubtful  value.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  neglecting  the  very  important  problems  in- 
volved in  the  choice  of  playground  sites,  planning  of  the 
ground,  surfacing,  beautification,  construction  of  buildings, 
provision  of  drinking  water,  toilets,  apparatus,  swimming 
pools,  games.  Experience  has  shown  that  with  proper  plan- 
ning even  a  restricted  site  can  be  made  a  big  asset  to  a  crowded 
neighborhood  and  that  adequate  facilities  need  not  always  be 
the  most  expensive.  But  how  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 
need  of  playgrounds  is  a  problem  always  with  us.  Methods 
of  publicity,  special  appeals,  organization,  exhibitions,  demon- 
strations— all  play  their  part.  Successful  examples  of  each 
are  given  in  the  pamphlet  named. 

MUSIC  WEEK  which  was  held  in  New  York  last  week  is 
said  not  to  have  been  altogether  a  success,  measured  by  attend- 
ance. It  brought,  however,  an 
added  stimulus  to  provide  good 
music  at  various  places  of 
amusement.  At  one  large 
motion  picture  place  a  famous 
musician  appeared  between 
films ;  and,  it  is  said,  the  audi- 
ence naturally  divided  itself  in- 
to two  parts:  those  who  fell 
asleep  when  the  violinist  play- 
ed and  sat  up  when  the  ani- 
mated cartoons  got  started, 
and  those  who  slept  through 
the  cartoons  and  awoke  with 
the  solo  music. 
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Health  Work  with  Immigrants' 


ANEW  conception  has  taken  practical  shape  in  health 
work  during  recent  years  which  we  may  call  the  One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Idea.  Suppose  iOO  babies  a  year 
are  born  in  a  certain  community.  Suppose  there  is  a  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  of  the  local  department  of  health,  or  a  private 
association  doing  infant  welfare  work.  Suppose  the  baby 
clinic  or  infant-welfare  station  had  an  attendance  of  150  dif- 
ferent babies  during  the  course  of  a  year.  How  then  shall  the 
bureau  of  child  hygiene  or  the  infant  welfare  association 
measure  its  results? 

They  may  compare  the  death  rates  up  to  one  year  of  age 
among  the  150  babies  reached  with  the  corresponding  death 
rate  among  babies  in  the  community  at  large.  They  may  take 
pride  if  a  reduction  is  shown.  But  if  they  have  the  One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Idea  in  mind  they  will  also  be  humble, 
because  they  have  reached  only  15  per  cent  of  the  community's 
babies.  Their  measurements  of  results  will  thus  be  more 
modest.    Their  program  for  future  effort  will  be  expanded. 

Possibly  these  people  feel  that  the  most  needy  babies  were 
the  very  15  per  cent  which  their  work  reached;  but  that  can- 
not be  told  without  a  canvass,  a  survey,  of  all  the  babies. 
Funds  may  not  permit  the  work  to  reach  100  per  cent.  A 
certain  proportion  of  parents  may  be  too  well-to-do  to  wish 
to  have  their  babies  "reached."  But  after  all  it  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  infant-welfare  work  proceeds  that  will  deter- 
mine its  quality,  its  program,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  ulti- 
mately realizes  its  program.  The  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Idea  sets  the  goal  and  furnishes  a  yardstick  for  measuring  an- 
nually the  steps  toward  ultimate  attainment. 

A  recent  development  in  health  work,  which  embodies  the 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Idea,  is  the  health  center.  Essen- 
tially, the  health  center  is  an  endeavor  "to  do  things  for  every- 
body and  to  do  things  together,  within  a  given  district."  In 
various  forms  these  centers  are  being  established  throughout 
the  country  in  increasing  numbers.  Previous  to  the  war  such 
cities  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Boston,  Dayton,  and  others,  had  them  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  war  necessarily  interrupted  progress,  but  its 
final  effect  has  been  a  vast  stimulant  to  medical  and  health 
work  in  almost  all  forms,  the  health  center  included. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  where  health  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished the  details  have  varied  greatly.  The  idea  of  coordin- 
ating local  health  activities  has  been  prominent  in  some.  In- 
fant-welfare stations,  prenatal  clinics,  tuberculosis  clinics, 
dental  clinics,  with  their  related  medical  and  nursing  services, 
have  been  brought  together  within  a  single  building.  Some- 
times various  other  kinds  of  medical,  educational,  or  philan- 
thropic work  have  been  brought  within  the  center. 

The  idea  of  confining  effort  to  a  definite  area  and  of  doing 
intensive  work  for  that  area  is  also  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  health-center  movement.  The  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Idea  requires  localization  at  the  present  stage  of  progress, 
where  it  is  rarely  possible  to  secure  enough  funds  to  reach  a 
whole  community  intensively.  Localization  has  brought  with 
it  a  more  intimate  adaptation  of  the  medical  and  health  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood,  with  its  various  economic, 
racial,  and  other  characteristics.  It  has  necessitated  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  within  the  district,  or  of  local,  racial, 
social,  fraternal,  or  other  organizations.  The  utilization  of 
psychological  and  social  elements,  as  well  as  points  of  medical 

*.?r°m  a  forthcoming  book  on  Immigrant  Health  in  the  Community,  to  be 
published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  as  one  of  the  Carnegie  CorporaUon 
Americanization  series. 
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technique,  is  suggested,  stimulated,  and  developed  by  the  driv- 
ing force  of  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Idea. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  majority  of  health  centers 
has  been  location  in  a  district  largely  peopled  by  foreign-born. 
In  some  cases  the  work  is  in  an  area  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  are  of  a  single  race  or  national  group.  The 
health  center  started  in  191 5  by  the  New  York  Health  De- 
partment was  in  the  Jewish  district  of  the  lower  East  Side. 
The  center  of  the  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association 
1  is  in  a  section  largely  Syrian.  In  Cleveland  one  health  center 
is  in  the  Hungarian  section;  one  amidst  Poles  and  other  Slavs; 
others  among  mixed  populations.  Many  other  illustrations 
could  be  cited  of  health  centers  in  areas  inhabited  by  foreign- 
born  from  different  national  or  racial  groups,  now  one  and 
now  another  predominating. 

No  one  imbued  with  the  big-stick  theory  would  start  a 
health  center  if  he  realized  what  he  was  about.  The  One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Idea  requires  a  study  of  community  needs, 
a  canvass  or  survey  of  the  district,  and  an  appeal  for  local 
cooperation,  such  as  can  hardly  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  mere 
authority.  The  health  center  is  by  no  means  the  only  mani- 
festation of  the  democratic  theory  in  medical  and  health  work, 
but  a  real  health  center  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a  demo- 
cratic idea  in  mind  and  an  effort  toward  reaiizing  it. 

Some  of  the  success  of  medical  and  health  work  depends 
upon  the  judicious  use  of  authority,  but  more  depends  upon 
effective  education.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  a  physician,  a 
hospital,  or  a  dispensary,  in  curing  disease,  depends  upon  how 
fully  the  patient  understands  the  medical  man's  directions  and 
advice.  In  the  case  of  chronic  disease  the  educational  element 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  old  life  habits  must  often 
be  changed  and  new  ones  developed.  In  an  acute  disease  the 
educational  element  is  sometimes  less  obvious,  but  it  is  always 
present,  especially  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  In  all 
branches  of  disease  prevention,  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  people  is  the  greatest  single  element. 

The  diminution  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  city,  through  an  im- 
proved water  supply,  depends  on  public  support  for  the  neces- 
sary financial  appropriations.  Considerable  sections  of  a  com- 
munity may  participate  little  in  such  an  educational  campaign 
and  yet  benefit  by  its  results.  But  in  the  efforts  against 
tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  the  deaths  and  disabilities  from 
child-bearing,  the  venereal  diseases,  cancer,  the  degenerating 
diseases  of  middle  life,  success  depends  fundamentally  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  understanding  cooperation  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  secured. 

Education  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  these  endeavors. 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  various  diseases,  their  modes  of 
spread,  and  the  methods  of  preventing  infection,  should  be 
continuously  sought.  But  a  mass  of  existing  knowledge  is  al- 
ready on  hand,  waiting  application  to  large  groups  in  every 
community.  Yet  this  knowledge  lies  fallow  because  too  few 
of  the  people  have  been  educated  to  understand  the  benefits 
that  would  follow  its  application  and  therefore  to  support  the 
steps  necessary  to  it. 

We  cannot  educate  with  a  hammer.  The  ruler  has  been 
abandoned  as  the  chief  instrument  in  educating  children.  The 
principle  of  interest  is  now  the  guide,  not  the  principle  of 
compulsion.  This  is  still  more  true  with  adults.  With  them 
interested  participation  is  essential  to  success.  There  must  be 
a  motive  which  creates  interest,  and  a  method  on  the  part  of 
the  educator  which  maintains  this  interest  and  develops  it. 
During  the  course  of  this  study  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
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amples  of  successful  health  work  with  the  foreign-born  are 
found  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  principles  of  local  co- 
operation and  adaptation  to  community  needs. 

In  its  application  to  medical  and  health  work  the  democratic 
theory  requires  that  the  physician,  the  health  officer,  the  exe- 
cutive, the  nurse,  or  the. social  worker,  must  study  people  as 
well  as  technique.  They  must  discover  how  far  differences 
among  people  or  between  different  groups  of  people  require 
differences  in  methods,  and  what  these  differences  are.  A 
ready  answer  to  these  questions  can  spring  forth  from  one's 
preconceptions.  An  answer  more  difficult  of  attainment,  but 
far  nearer  the  truth,  will  emerge  from  the  study  of  people 
combined  with  an  examination  of  practical  results. 

The  results  must  be  judged  by  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion reached  as  well  as  by  the  effectiveness  of  methods  upon 
those  who  are  reached.  Then  the  participation  of  individuals 
and  of  organizations  will  be  enlisted  locally  or  generally  in  a 
common  effort  for  higher  standards  of  health  and  of  happy, 
efficient  living.  Then  the  health  program  will  infuse  itself 
into  the  program  of  Americanization,  for  these  same  principles 
are  the  right  foundation  of  the  general  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

Both  in  their  application  to  the  program  of  Americanization 
and  also  to  the  procedures  of  medical  and  health  work,  the 
principles  of  this  chapter  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  Amer- 
icanism is  not  a  quality,  but  an  achievement.  Its  attainment 
must  be  through  participation  in  a  many-sided  community 
life,  in  which  individuals  of  all  racial  origins  shall  share,  and 
to  which  each  shall  contribute. 

People  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  common  life  chiefly 
by  participation  in  some  aspect  of  this  life  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  some  organization.  The  agencies  of  government, 
and  all  organized  cooperative  activities  for  mutual  benefit, 
must  be  adapted  to  serve  individual  needs.  The  principle  of 
authority  must  be  given  its  place,  but  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy must  dominate  it.  Then  the  mutual  respect  of  individuals 
for  one  another  will  maintain  freedom,  while  the  sense  of  a 
common  purpose  will  sustain  law. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Infant  Mortality  in  New  Zealand 

THE  infant  mortality  rate  of  48.4  per  1,000  births  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  lowest  rate  for  any  country  in  the  world. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the  mortality  rate  in  the  United 
States  which  was  101  per  1,000  births  in  1918,  or  more  than 
twice  the  rate  for  New  Zealand.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
is  a  scientific  index  to  social  welfare.  Improvement  of  con- 
ditions making  for  a  normal,  wholesome  family  and  commun- 
ity life  is  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  this  death-rate. 

Therefore  what  are  the  causes  for  this  exceptional  rate  in 
New  Zealand?  Is  it  due  to  health  education?  Are  health 
measures  and  infant  welfare  work  responsible?  Or  are  local 
conditions  especially  favorable?  Robert  M.  Woodbury,  sta- 
tistician of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  has  answered  such 
questions  in  a  paper  recently  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association.  It  is  accompanied 
by  detailed  statistical  charts  which  serve  to  challenge  Amer- 
ican municipalities. 

The  four  principal  cities  in  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  figures  for  191 8,  showed  the  following  infant 
mortality  rate  per  1,000  births:  Auckland,  57.7  ;  Wellington, 
71.2;  Christchurch,  52.8;  Dunedin,  46.  In  comparison  to 
these  figures  are  those  compiled  by  the  American  Child  Hy- 
giene Association  for  certain  cities  in  the  birth  registration 
area  in  the  United  States.  For  191 8  this  investigation  showed 
that  the  infant  mortality  per  1,000  births  was  92  for  New 
York;  for  San  Francisco,  67;  for  Indianapolis,  93;  for  Min- 
neapolis, 73.  According  to  the  association,  babies  have  the  best 
chance  in  this  country  in  Brookline,   Mass. ;  Berkeley,  Cal. ; 


Marinette,  Wis. ;  Everett,  Mass. ;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Piqua, 
O. ;  Alameda,  Cal. ;  and  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  all  of  which  have 
a  rate  under  50  per  1,000  births.  Of  course,  in  many  of  these, 
exceptional  conditions  prevail,  making  for  such  a  low  per- 
centage. 

Of  cities  studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  1913-1915, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  per  1,000  births  had  a  mortality  rate  of 
165  ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  of  130.3;  Baltimore  of  103.5;  and 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  122.7.  In  comparing  such  figures  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  as  Dr.  Woodbury  points  out  that  the 
problems  are  more  difficult  in  American  cities  owing  to  such 
factors  as  the  higher  temperature  in  summer,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  elements  and  the  greater  congestion  of 
population. 

Infant  mortality  rate  in  New  Zealand  has  declined  to  less 
than  one-half  of  its  former  rate  in  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
Since  in  1872  the  rate  was  much  the  same  as  the  present  one 
in  the  United  States,  the  experience  in  that  country  should 
prove  illuminating  in  any  efforts  to  reduce  further  the  rate  in 
this  country.  Since  1900  the  decrease  in  New  Zealand  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  the  period  previous  to  that  date.  In 
interpreting  this  Dr.  Woodbury  states  that  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  fall  during  the  last  ten  years  is  especially  noteworthy 
since  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of  10  points  is  more  easily 
secured  at  an  initial  rate  of  100  than  in  the  case  of  an  initial 
rate  of  only  60. 

Two  periods  are  given  in  the  analysis  of  this  decrease,  one 
up  to  1905  and  the  other  since  that  time.  During  the  first 
period  there  was  a  continuous  and  rapid  fall  in  the  mortality 
from  epidemic  diseases,  convulsions,  tuberculosis,  and  ill-de- 
fined causes.  The  fall  in  that  from  gastric  and  intestinal  and 
respiratory  diseases  was  slight.  During  the  second  period  the 
fall  from  these  diseases  proceeded  at  a  rate  five  times  that  in 
the  preceding  one.  "During  the  last  fifteen  years,"  Dr. 
Woodbury  states,  "the  mortality  from  gastric  and  intestinal 
diseases  has  been  reduced  to  one-third  its  former  rate,  and 
the  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  has  been  cut  in  half." 

In  a  comprehensive  study  made  of  infant  mortality  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Jessamine  S.  Whitney  for  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau,  published  last  year,  Miss  Whitney  states 
that  the  deaths  of  37.1  per  cent  of  all  infants  in  the  study 
resulted  from  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  marked  decrease  in  deaths  from  these  causes  secured  in 
New  Zealand  it  is  of  note  that  the  rate  for  New  Bedford  was 
nearly  four  times  as  high  as  in  Brockton,  and  nearly  six  times 
as  high  as  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 

What  are  some  of  the  causes  for  the  decrease  in  New  Zea- 
land ?  It  has  not  been  due  to  an  improvement  in  birth  regis- 
tration. In  fact,  there  was  compulsory  registration  of  births 
in  New  Zealand  in  1855  or  twenty  years  before  the  period 
with  which  the  figures  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
is  exceedingly  favorable  to  a  low  rate.  It  is  also  insular  and 
the  "temperature  is  moderated  by  sea  breezes."  In  Auckland 
the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  81  degrees  in  summer  while 
in  Dunedin,  the  farthest  south  of  the  large  cities,  the  coldest 
temperature  rarely  falls  below  freezing.  "With  such  mild 
weather  there  is  no  tendency  to  live  in  close,  over-heated 
rooms."  The  decrease  in  the  rate,  however,  is  not  explained 
by  the  favorable  climate.  "It  should  be  interpreted,  rather, 
as  a  favorable  condition  in  which  measures  of  prevention  will 
produce  a  larger  result." 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  housing  con- 
ditions upon  infant  life,  these  factors  are  very  favorable  in 
New  Zealand.  Miss  Whitney  states  in  her  study  that  "de- 
fective housing  conditions,  lack  of  fresh  air,  overcrowding,  and 
exposure  to  infection  through  defective  sanitary  arrangements 
may  influence  infant  health  or  infant  mortality." 

Indeed,  the  living  conditions  in  the  principal  cities  in  New 
Zealand  place  a  stigma  upon  the  congestion  and  living  condi- 
tions so  characteristic  of  most  American  cities.  Throughout 
New  Zealand,  even  in  the  four  large  cities  which  range  in 
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size  from  about  70,000  to  130,000  population,  dwelling  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  one-story  bungalows  or  cottages,  each 
set  in  its  own  plot  of  ground  and  provided  with  a  flower  or 
vegetable  garden.  Tenement  houses  are  practically  unknown. 
Although  the  buildings  are  usually  of  wood  and  unpretentious 
there  is  plenty  of  space.  In  contrast  to  this  picture  Americans 
would  seem  to  be  a  race  of  cliff-dwellers. 

The  comparatively  favorable  economic  level  of  the  people 
in  New  Zealand  has  also  been  a  contributing  factor  to  this 
decrease.  Studies  made  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
show  the  effect  of  poverty  upon  infant  life.  Theresa  S.  Haley, 
in  her  study  of  infant  mortality  in  Akron,  O.,  found  that 
in  the  lowest  earnings  group,  with  the  income  of  the  father 
under  $450,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  117.I,  while  in  the 
group  having  earnings  of  $1,250  and  over,  the  rate  was  only 
I  40.  She  comments  upon  this  startling  difference.  "As  the 
I  earnings  of  the  father  increased,  the  infant  mortality  rate  de- 
creased." Miss  Whitney  found  in  New  Bedford  that  in  those 
families  in  which  the  father  earned  less  than  $450  a  year,  the 
rate  was  201.9.  "With  one  exception  the  rate  decreased  as 
the  father's  earnings  increased,  to  the  low  rate  of  59.9  for 
infants  whose  fathers  earned  $1,250  or  over."  In  contrast, 
Dr.  Woodbury's  description  of  the  situation  in  the  island 
commonwealth  seems  almost  like  some  fabled  Utopia.  "There 
is  little  or  no  real  poverty,"  he  says.  "The  average  rate  of 
wages  is  high  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living.  Un- 
skilled workmen  probably  receive  somewhat  more  in  propor- 
tion to  skilled  workmen  than  in  this  country."  The  pro- 
portion of  homes  owned  is  also  above  that  of  practically  all 
the  large  cities  in  this  country. 

The  general  measures  of  public  health  and  welfare  also 
have  a  bearing  upon  this  reduction  of  infant  mortality. 

There  are  the  laws  regulating  midwives  and  nurses,  and  the 
work  of  the  state  maternity  hospitals;  the  protection  of  children 
boarded  out  apart  from  their  mothers  as  regulated  under  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act;  and  the  infant  welfare  work  of  the 
New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children. 
Not  only  is  the  registration  of  midwives  compulsory,  but  also 
such  registration  "may  be  cancelled  in  case  of  conviction  or  an 
indictable  offense  or  in  case  of  malpractice  or  misconduct." 

Further  "if  a  midwife  neglects  or  refuses  to  send  for  a  doctor 
in  the  cases  specified,  her  registration  as  midwife  is  likely  to  be 
cancelled." 

Two  or  more  state  maternity  hospitals  were  authorized 
under  the  Midwives  Act  of  1904.  They  were  designed  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  midwives  and  maternity 
nurses.  At  these  hospitals  services  are  free  to  the  wives  of 
workingmen  who  have  incomes  less  than  a  stated  amount. 
In  New  York  state  where  a  health  center  bill  has  been  up 
before  the  legislature  such  a  plan  would  probably  be  branded 
as  socialistic. 

Another  important  part  of  the  preventive  work  is  the  so- 
called  infant  life  protection.  The  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1896.  It  provided  that  infants  under 
four  years  of  age  that  were  boarded  out  for  reward  apart 
from  their  mothers  should  be  placed  only  in  licensed  homes. 
The  powers  of  licensing  and  inspection  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  police.  Under  this  act  700  to  900  children  under  four 
years  of  age  were  boarded  out  in  licensed  homes.  In  1906 
the  licensing  and  inspection  of  homes  were  transferred  to  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  age  of  infants  coming  under 
the  provision  of  the  act  increased  to  six  years.  The  inspectors 
are  trained  women  with  nurses'  certificates.  During  the 
period  covered  by  the  operation  of  these  acts,  infant  mortality 
among  the  children  boarded  out  has  been  very  largely  re- 
duced. Among  the  most  important  of  the  preventive  meas- 
ures are  the  activities  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Society 
for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children.  An  outstanding 
phase  of  its  work  is  the  training  of  nurses  known  as  Plunkett 
Nurses  in  honor  of  Lady  Plunkett,  the  wife  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor. Not  only  are  the  services  of  the  nurses  free  to  the 
poor  but  also  to  the  well-to-do  classes. 
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The  mortality  among  children  of  illegitimate  birth  is 
usually  much  higher  than  among  legitimate  children.  In 
New  South  Wales,  where  a  system  of  infant  life  protection 
has  been  in  operation  since  1891,  the  mortality  rate  among 
illegitimate  infants  has  been  reduced  from  276  deaths  per 
1,000  births  during  the  period  of  1895  to  1899,  to  108  in  1919. 
Such  statistics  are  not  available  for  New  Zealand.  Since  the 
majority  of  the  children  boarded  out  in  New  Zealand  are  of 
illegitimate  birth  it  is  of  note  that  during  the  operation  of  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act  the  mortality  among  them  has 
been  largely  reduced. 

In  summary,  then,  [says  Dr.  Woodbury]  the  experince  of 
New  Zealand  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  efficacy  of  pre- 
ventive measures — baby  health  centers,  protection  for  infants 
boarded  out  and,  to  a  degree,  provision  of  adequate  maternity 
care — in  reducing  the  mortality  in  infancy.  Probably  we  have 
in  this  country  experience  on  a  large  scale  which  would  be 
equally  conclusive,  but  unfortunately  we  lack  the  statistical  data 
for  full  analysis.  New  Zealand ''not  only  has  an  extensive  system 
of  preventive  measures  in  force,  but  has  also  reliable  statistics 
by  means  of  which  the  effectiveness  of  these  measures  can  be 
tested. 


P.  L.  B. 


Nutrition 


NUTRITION  is  a  health  problem,  and  not  simply  a 
matter  of  food.  It  is  also  largely  an  index  of  the  social 
conditions  of  a  community.  It  is  with  a  realization  of 
such  complex  factors  that  interest  in  the  subject  is  becoming 
more  and  more 'wide-spread.     In  Chicago,   for  instance,  an 


MR.     JOHNNY     MILK 

Through  the  medium  of  a  folder 
in  the  form  of  a  jolly  little  fellow, 
probably  Johnny  Milk,  the  St. 
Louis  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  emphasizing  the 
value  of  milk  as  food  for  a  child. 
The  message  is  in  terms  a  child 
understands.  The  inside  of  the 
folder  is  a  letter  beginning:  "Dear 
little  friend:  I  am  the  best  Food. 
No  child  can  grow  to  be  'healthy, 
<wealthy  and  wise'  without  me! 
You  need  three  glasses  of  me  ev- 
ery day  until  you  are  twelve  years 
old." 


Name  ts 

milk 

*HaveAMessaoeToo 

^Message  Is  tart  Of* 
ItyttT^kMllJcINS^*Otf<|,, 


♦American  Red  (ms"*" 

ST.LOUIS  CHAPTTR 

HE«3B  SERVICE  BU«BAU 


institute  for  the  training  of  nutrition  workers  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Me- 
morial Fund  from  June  13  to  28.  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emer- 
son will  give  the  lectures  and  class  demonstration,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  organization.  The  New  York 
Nutrition  Council  has  also  been  formed  with  Mary  S. 
Rose  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  as  chairman 
and  Emma  A.  Winslow  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  as  secretary. 

In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  New  York  Nutrition 
Council,  Emma  A.  Winslow  states  that  nutrition  experts  are 
seeing  more  and  more  the  ramifications  of  nutrition.  Among 
these  she  feels  that  housing  is  important,  since  congested  living 
quarters  interfere  seriously  with  the  rest  periods  of  the  child. 
The  diet  of  the  developing  child  further  demands  stress.  It 
should  consist  of  regular  meals  and  such  food  as  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  cereals,  the  elimination  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
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the  cutting  down  of  candy  and  sodas  for  which  children  so  fre- 
quently get  pennies  to  spend.  The  malnutrition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe  today,  Miss  Winslow  says,  is  a  reflex  of  social 
and  economic  conditions.  However,  that  poverty  and  low 
wages  are  not  necessarily  the  casual  factors  in  nutrition  is 
shown,  she  states,  by  such  studies  as  that  recently  made  of 
public  school  children  in  Chicago.  This  revealed  the  fact  that 
school  children  in  suburban  districts  had  an  ever  higher  per- 
centage of  malnutrition  than  those  in  the  stock-yard  districts. 
Other  elements  are  the  formation  of  right  health  habits,  racial 
factors,  and  the  presence  of  physical  defects  and  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

Health  Notes 

IN  SALEM,  O.,  $1,500  was  saved  by  the  installation  of  tile 
pipe  instead  of  iron  pipe  in  the  waterworks  system.  The 
tile  pipe  broke,  leading  to  a  contamination  of  the  water  supply, 
which  resulted  in  the  severe  typhoid  fever  epidemic  of  last 
November  and  December.  There  were  850  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  50  deaths.  The  economic  loss,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $450,000,  calculated  as  follows: 

State  emergency  appropriation $5,000 

Red  Cross  allowance 50,000 

Municipal  appropriation 15,000 

Medical  expenses    ($50   for  each  of    850 

patients)   42,500 

Private  nursing  expenses  (200  cases  at  $100 

each) 20,000 

Loss  of  time  by  wage-earners  (one-third  of 

patients  at  $5  a  day  for  six  weeks) 60,000 

Funeral  expenses  (50  deaths  at  $150  each)       7,500 
Value  of  lives  lost  on  basis  of  $4,000  for 

each  one 200,000 

Business  losses  due  to  lowered  earning 
power  and  to  avoidance  of  city  by  per- 
sons from  outside 50,000 

Total $450,000 


the  patient  receives  within  its  walls;  and  that  the  hospital  is  a 
medical  institution  organized  and  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public."  It  continues,  in  explanation,  to  state  that  un- 
less a  hospital  has  the  right  to  judge  the  professional  fitness 
of  a  physician,  and  can  deny  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  incom- 
petent physicians,  it  cannot  protect  its  patients  and  assure  their 
adequate  medical  treatment.  In  summing  up  the  editorial 
adds:  "The  hospital  is  more  than  merely  an  institution  where 
the  medical  profession  may  house  their  patients.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution to  which  the  public  is  turning  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  with  increasing  confidence  that  the  men  on  its  medical 
staff  are  adjudged  competent  to  do  their  work  by  authorities 
far  more  able  to  judge  of  this  work  than  themselves." 


USING  the  features  made  dramatic  by  the  Children's  Year 
of  several  years  ago,  the  recent  Seventh  National  Negro  Health 
Week  held  under  the  auspices  of  Tuskegee  Institute  brings 
again  to  the  fore  health  conditions  among  colored  people. 
Among  the  special  days  given  over  to  hygiene,  child  health, 
tuberculosis,  "swat  the  fly,"  and  "clean-up"  was  one  devoted 
to  church  sanitation.  This  included  the  recommendation  that 
churches  be  thoroughly  cleaned  inside  out.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  birthday  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Negro  Health  Week,  be  observed  in 
connection  with  child  health  day.  Among  suggestions  for  the 
campaign  were  the  giving  of  health  sermons  by  ministers  and 
physicians,  the  emphasizing  of  the  need  for  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality,  the  promotion  of  social  hygiene  and  discus- 
sion of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  has  been  chosen  for  the  fiftieth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Public  Tealth  Association,  to 
be  held  in  the  fall,  November  14  to  18  being  the  dates  set 
tentatively.  That  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  association,  is  now  entering  his  ninety-ninth 
year  is  interesting  in  connection  with  this  semi-centennial. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  1872  in  New 
York,  a  reason  for  selecting  that  city  for  the  coming  meeting. 
Other  considerations  are  the  convenience  to  foreign  represent- 
atives, and  the  possibility  of  demonstrations  of  public  health 
administrative  methods  in  the  laboratories,  executive  offices, 
garbage  disposal  plants  and  similar  centers  of  public  health  in- 
terest in  which  New  York  city  is  unsurpassed. 


SOCIAL  workers,  alienists,  and  physicians  interested  in  social 
problems,  in  Washington,  are  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  of  mental  hygiene,  feeling  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  a  city  to  care  for  the  mental  health  of  its  citizens, 
as  well  as  their  physical  well-being. 


THE  Tatum  bill,  providing  for  a  state  director  of  physical 
education,  has  recently  passed  the  House  of  Missouri.  This 
bill  also  empowers  county  and  city  school  boards  employing 
more  than  thirty  teachers  to  employ  a  supervisor  of  physical 
education.  Physical  education  in  normal  training  schools  is 
made  compulsory,  and  all  teachers  must,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  obtain  a  physician's  certificate  showing  that 
they  are  in  good  health  and  free  from  contagious  disease. 
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URGENT  need  for  nurses  in  government  hospitals  has  led 
four  national  organizations — the  American  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Public  Health  Association,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross — to  inaugurate  a  drive  to  secure  an  additional  number 
of  student  nurses.  Speaking  tours  to  various  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  arranged  as  part  of  the  method  of  bringing 
the  need  for  nurses  to  the  attention  of  young  women. 


THERE  have  been  recently  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature two  bills  of  vital  interest  to  hospitals.  The  first  pro- 
vides that  with  the  exception  of  hospitals  operated  by  a  phys- 
ician exclusively  for  his  own  private  patients,  a  hospital  shall 
receive  the  patients  of  any  regularly  licensed  physician,  without 
discrimination,  and  regardless  of  whether  the  physician  is  on 
the  "staff"  of  the  hospital.  The  second  bill  deprives  a  hospital 
of  its  exemption  from  taxation  in  case  of  discrimination  be- 
tween physicians,  as  above  outlined.  The  Modern  Hospital, 
in  a  recent  editorial,  comments  that  "both  of  these  bills  are 
pernicious  and  contrary  to  public  welfare  in  that  they  violate 
two  of  the  most  important  principles  of  hospital  service :  That 
the  hospital  is  responsible  to  the  patient  for  the  treatment  that 


"SAVE  YOUR  SIGHT"  is  the  slogan  of  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  be  one  of  the  activities  of  the  newly  organized  Eye- 
sight Conservation  -Council  of  America  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  The  council  will  endeavor  to  arouse 
interest  in  eye  hygiene,  promote  periodical  examinations  of  the 
eyes,  especially  of  school  children  and  industrial  workers,  send 
out  information  regarding  proper  lighting,  and » will  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  protection  of  eyes  of  industrial  workers 
in  hazardous  occupations. 


THE  mild  smallpox  epidemic  in  Haiti  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
has  developed  into  one  so  serious  that  all  public  places  have 
been  closed,  and  all  public  gatherings  prohibited.  As  yet  the 
cases  have  been  limited  to  the  natives. 


THE  first  return  of  scientific  relations  between  Germany  and 
England  is  found  in  the  electing  of  Dr.  Ivan  Bloch,  of  Berlin, 
to  honorary  membership  in  the  British  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Sex  Psychology. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Case  Conference:   A  Reply 


first 


The  editor  of  the  family  welfare  department  received  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  Mr.  Bruno  recently  in  which  the  following 
paragraphs  appeared.  Though  not  written  for  publication 
they  are  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the  writer  as  a  brief 
comment  upon  Miss  Hardwick's  article  in  the  Survey  for 
March  26. — Editor. 


THE  suggestions  made  by  Katherine  D.  Hardwick  with 
regard  to  case  conferences  seem  to  be  based  upon  the 
theory  that,  because  the  case  conference  does  not  do  all 
we  hoped  it  would,  it  therefore  should  be  scrapped.  It  may 
be  true  and  probably  is  that  we  hang  on  to  outworn  machinery 
beyond  the  period  of  its  usefulness,  but  may  it  not  be  quite  as 
true  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  scrap  than  it  is  to  create? 

Evidence  with  regard  to  social  values  is  hard  to  gather  and 
almost  impossible  accurately  to  evaluate  because  our  standards 
are  as  yet  unsettled.  For  instance,  is  the  conference  minute 
book  the  place  in  which  to  find,  whether  the  case  conference  is 
of  help  to  the  families  discussed  ?  While  of  course  the  for- 
mal minute  cannot  be  ignored  I  believe  it  is  inadequate  as 
a  test.  The  new  resources  which  some  member  of  the  con- 
ference suggests,  the  new  method  of  treatment  which  occurs 
to  another  member,  the  permanent  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  the  case  worker,  and  the  actual  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  family  growing  out  of  conference  dis- 
cussion would  scarcely  get  into  the  conference  record. 

The  fundamental  mistake  is  to  maintain  that  only  the  train- 
ed worker  can  give   advice  on  case  treatment.      Social   case 
work  is  not  mathematics,  it  is  not  an  exact  science.     It  is  an 
art  excercised  in  human  relations.     If  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies in  criminal  procedure  declares  that,  when  the  fate  of  an 
1    accused  is  in  the  balance,  the  determination  of  what  the  facts 
are  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  specialist  in  the  law  but  in 
the  hands  of  twelve  untrained  men,  surely  we,  with  much  less 
:xperience  and  a  much  more  complicated  problem,  should  go 
rery  slowly  in  basing  our  decisions  either  on  our  own  judg- 
nents,  partially  or  fully  trained,  or  on  those  of  our  colleagues 
r  subordinates.     For  the  gathering  of  evidence,  for  the  in- 
erpretation  of  psychological  and  sociological  data,  our  equip- 
ment is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  untrained  conference 
member.     For  the  decision  as  to  what  these  items  mean  when 
translated  into  terms  of  human  life  and  hope  and  failure,  our 
raining  is  much  less  important,  while  honest,  broad  and  sound 
social  conscience  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  seems  curious  that  a  worker  trained  in  Boston  should 
old  that  case  conferences  are  of  slight  value  in  informing 
hr  public  regarding  what  social  case  work  consists  of.  Mr. 
larstens,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Minneapolis,  stated  that  it  was 
his  judgment  that  the  social  service  conscience  of  Boston  had 
been  made  by  the  case  conferences  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  that  city.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  in  Minneapolis  the 
informed  public  opinion  on  social  case  work  has  its  direct 
root  in  the  case  conferences  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
this  city.  A  conclusion  like  this  is  hard  to  prove  as  also  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Carstens.  I  have  reached  it  by  trying 
to  see  how  those  who  believe  in  social  case  work  secured  their 
faith.  An  increasing  body  of  adherents  is  coming  from  the 
university  but  they  are  few  in  number  as  yet  and  uninflu- 
ential.  The  clues  in  almost  every  instance  lead  back  to 
case  conferences  and  to  those  committees  of  the  Associated 
Charities  in  which  case  problems  were  discussed. 

As  for  the  influence  on  young  workers,  one  can  speak  only 


of  that  which  comes  within  his  own  experience.  As  a  be- 
ginner in  social  work  the  case  conferences  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Colorado  Springs  pounded  into  me  more  knowl- 
edge of  case  work,  spurred  me  to  more  experiments,  in  case 
work,  and  stripped  me  of  more  useless  and  fanciful  theories 
about  it  than  any  other  single  educational  resource. 

Does  the  conference  help  the  district  secretary?  That 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  district  secretary.  I  remember 
in  this  connection  our  senior  district  secretary  saying  one 
evening  after  she  came  away  from  a  newly  formed  men's 
case  committee,  "I  wish  I  could  present  every  case  in  the 
district  office  before  a  committee.  I  always  get  some  unex- 
pected suggestions.  There  is  always  new  light  thrown  on 
problems  on  which  I  had  thought  I  had  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities." 

I  should  not  want  to  insist  by  the  foregoing  that  the  case 
conference  is  an  untroubled  success.  Sometimes  it  reminds 
me  of  some  church  prayer  meeting,  "and  the  counsel  of  des- 
peration that  murder  is  the  only  treatment  for  them  seizes 
my  imagination. 

Some  recent  history,  however,  with  regard  to  Miss  Hard- 
wick's suggested  substitute  is  significant.  Previous  to  191 7 
the  Minneapolis  society  had  two  types  of  conferences,  a  case 
conference  in  each  of  its  districts  meeting  weekly,  and  a  joint 
conference  which  met  once  a  month,  organized  exactly  as 
Miss  Hardwick  suggests  the  larger  conference  should  be  or- 
ganized. It  did  not  discuss  case  problems.  The  so-called  gen- 
eral problems  were  discussed,  partly  by  experts  and  partly  by 
discussion  methods.  When  the  great  war  came,  however, 
and  stripped  our  organization  of  all  superfluous  activities,  that 
conference  was  snuffed  out  but  the  district  case  conferences 
continued  without  interruption  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  war. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  in  some  way  to  create  anew  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  case  conference  which  the  early  eastern  so- 
cieties had,  and  again  to  impress  upon  the  non-professional 
and  sincere  citizen  the  importance  of  his  contribution  to  our 
work.  It  is  along  that  line  rather  than  the  line  of  extinction 
followed  by  re-creation  in  some  quite  other  form  that  the 
future  of  this  vital  element  in  case  work  lies. 

General  Secretary,  Frank  J.  Bruno. 

Associated   Charities,  Minneapolis. 

A  Challenge 

THE  codification  of  the  public  welfare  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  offered  by  Vice-President  Marshall  at  the 
last  Congress  received  scant  notice — a  result  in  no  way  sur- 
prising, in  view  of  the  rush  of  financial  measures  and  the 
shortness  of  the  session.  It  remains  for  the  new  administra- 
tion to  take  up  this  sound  proposal  to  supply  a  better  frame- 
work for  the  public  social  service  of  the  District. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  better 
the  District  laws,  with  some  notable  successes ;  but  lack  of  the 
franchise  and  of  representation  in  Congress  have  weakened 
the  voice  of  those  who  have  worked  for  betterment.  A  still 
greater  drawback  has  been  the  failure  of  all  interests  to  join 
hands  in  seeking  a  comprehensive  code  or  body  of  law  gov- 
erning public  social  service.  A  well  considered  parole  law 
has  been  sought,  but  has  not  been  enacted.  A  statute  recog- 
nizing feeble-mindedness  and  providing  institutional  care  has 
been  proposed  but  has  not  been  passed.  Statutory  regulation 
of  child  labor  and  school  attendance  has  been  brought  forward 
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STAR  DUST 

THERE  was  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  The  New  York 
Monday  Club  and  Mulry  Club  were  in  joint  session.  A 
subtle  tremor  of  excitement  and  anticipation  had  danced 
through  the  crowd.  Perhaps  it  was  the  swaying  mass  of 
numbers  and  the  white  magic  of  lights.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
spell  of  the  orchestra  which  set  gypsy  feet  to  thum-thump- 
ing.  Or  perhaps  it  was  even  the  whisper  of  the  spring. 
Anyway,  an  eerie  mood  seemed  to  touch  even  the  usual  knots 
of  serious  folk  discussing  the  woes  and  the  ills  of  the  world. 

Dr.    "Jimmie"    Merriweather    tapped    a    surreptitious    jig 
under  the  table.       He  was  one  of  a  set  of  young  folk  at 'a 
table   in    a   far  corner.     With    a   gleeful   abandon  they  had 
been  singing  rhymes  from  a  Mother  Goose  book  distributed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company: 
"We    clean    our    teeth, 
We    clean    our    teeth" — 
and   other  jingles  they  shouted   in   unison   to   such   tunes    as 
"Hail,  hail,  the  gang's  all  here,"  and  "For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"    reminiscent   of   college    days.      Miss   Fox,    a    recent 
graduate   of   a   school   of  social  work,   whispered   to  Merri- 
weather, "Let's  go  out  and  skip  around  the  moon." 

"Yes,"  mused  "Doc"  Jim,  "I  in  a  leathern  jerkin  and  you 
in  a  tattered  dress.  There  will  be  hedges  of  thorn  and  rose 
and  a  lark's  song." 

There  were  two  red  dots  in  her  cheeks.  "And  a  winding 
road  and  the  stars  overhead." 

"Yes,"  someone  down  the  table  was  saying.  "I  am  afraid 
the  tendency  of  people  in  social  work  today  is  to  specialize; 
to  draw  such  fine  lines  of  distinction  in  the  organization  of 
their  work;  to  consider  the  whole  world  as  a  problem,  the 
only  variety  being  in  the  nature  of  the  problem." 

"But,"  interjected  Blake,  "we  must  specialize." 

"Of  course  we  must,"  continued  the  other,  "but  too  often 
it's  disease  or  crime  or  unemployment.  By  some  chance  isn't 
it  ever  health  and  real  pleasure  and  a  happy  working  day?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Miss  Fox  to  herself,  "and  poetry  and 
a  lark's  song." 

Just  then  the  chairman  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
J.  Kerby  of  the  Catholic  University.  Merriweather  liked 
him  immediately.  "We  are  a  sort  of  senate  in  altruism,"  he 
said  in  deep,  vibrant  tones.  "We  also  have  our  occupa- 
tional hazards.  We  are  the  victims  of  the  fallacy  of  con- 
centration. In  dealing  with  crushed  individuals  we  drift 
into  a  condition  where  we  cannot  understand  normal  human 
beings." 

"Doc"  Jim  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  the  program  and 
handed  it  to  Miss  Fox.  They  read,  "Do  you  know  Words- 
worth's 'The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon,  get- 
ting and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers'?" 

"Yes,"  she  scribbled  back.  "And  do  you  know  the  daf- 
fodils and  'My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  a  rainbow  in 
the  sky'?"  P.  L.  B. 


but  still  awaits  congressional  favor.  Isolated  groups  have 
urged  these  proposals  zealously,  but  without  joint  action,  and 
for  that  reason  to  some  degree  no  doubt,  without  success. 

Last  summer,  Vice-President  Marshall  repeated  his  former 
appeal  to  the  residents  of  the  District  to  do  more  for  the  chil- 
dren. He  found  response  in  the  public  spirited  offer  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Walsh  to  finance  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive code  covering  the  public  service  functions  of  the 
District.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  general  com- 
mittee and  the  preparation  of  such  a  code  under  its  direction. 
Among  the  names  on  the  general  committee  were  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  honorary  chairman ;  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh ; 
Mrs.  John  A.  Dougherty;  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  West,  agent  for 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians ;  Judge  Kathryn  Sellers  of 
the  Juvenile  Court;  Charles  J.  Bell,  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company;  Theodore  Noyes,  editor  of  The  Evening 
Star;  Wilton  J.  Lambert;  Walter  S.  Ufford,  general  secre- 
tary, Associated  Charities;  Cuno  Rudolph,  president,  Second 
National  Bank;  Julius  Garfinkle;  George  S.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary, Board  of  Charities;  Justice  Ashley  M.  Gould,  District 
Supreme  Court ;  Monseigneur  James  M.  Mackin ;  and  Justice 
Wendell  P.  Stafford,  District  Supreme  Court. 

The  result  of  this  committee's  efforts  is  a  proposed  statute 
establishing  a  department  of  public  welfare,  with  responsibility 
defined.  The  best  legal  provisions  of  other  states  have  been 
examined  with  exhaustive  care  and  their  standards  applied  to 
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the  present  body  of  District  law.  The  main  topics  of  the 
proposal  include  the  commitment  and  care  of  the  insane  and 
other  mental  defectives;  care,  custody  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quent, dependent  and  neglected  children;  employment  of 
minors  and  compulsory  school  attendance;  relief  to  mothers 
with  dependent  children ;  support  of  parents  by  their  children ; 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole. 

Under  the  District  law  as  it  now  stands  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  feeble-minded  person.  The  individual  who  is  not 
insane  is  normal,  fully  capable  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. If  his  sanity  is  in  question  he  is  apprehended  under  an 
ancient  writ  and  subjected  in  each  case  to  a  jury  trial.  Expert 
medical  and  psychopathic  examination  is  not  needed.  The 
jury  of  laymen  is  enough.  If  not  found  sane  the  decree  calls  ^ 
him  a  lunatic,  to  be  confined,  and  there  are  no  degrees  of 
restraint.  The  basic  reasoning  of  this  ancient  process  is  that 
the  lunatic  is  willful,  perhaps  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  as  such 
is  an  enemy  to  society,  to  be  shut  up  within  walls.  In  the 
most  advanced  view  of  our  American  law,  the  moon  has  for- 
ever set  upon  the  problem  of  mental  disease  and  abnormality. 
Today  the  individual  who  is  insane  is  a  person  mentally  sick. 
The  proposed  code  recognizes  feeble-mindedness  and  adopts 
modern  standards  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Probation  and  parole  are  scarcely  recognized  in  the  present 
District  law,  yet  they  are  the  aids  without  which  the  cor- 
rectional institution  tends  to  become  a  storage  warehouse.  The 
people  of  Washington  may  point  with  pride  to  the  Work 
House  of  Occoquan,  which  is  a  noteworthy  exception  to  such 
tendency.  The  truth  is  that  this  institution  exists  by  virtue 
of  a  few  words  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  is  supervised  by  a 
courageous  board  of  charities  with  little  more  than  legal  refer- 
ence to  support  them. 

The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  and  the  Board  of 
Charities,  both  valuable  agencies,  the  former  performing  a  very 
effective  service  in  child  care,  have  worked  out  the  terms  of 
their  relationship  largely  without  the  help  of  statute  law.  The 
new  code  works  out  a  definite  relationship,  by  drawing  the 
children's  work  within  the  department  and  enlarging  the 
powers. 

But  courage  and  intelligence  in  practice,  even  of  the  degree 
found  in  the  District,  are  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  poverty 
in  the  law.  Congress  should  enact  such  a  comprehensive 
statute  as  that  now  before  them,  bringing  to  the  aid  of  their 
servants  in  the  District  a  body  of  authority  consonant  with 
the  best  American  practice.    This  the  new  code  would  do. 

The  vice-president  undertook  the  development  of  the  new 
code  out  of  his  sympathy  for  helpless  little  children,  and  his 
desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  contribution  to  the  forward-look- 
ing laws  of  the  nation.  It  would  be  altogether  fitting  if  his 
successor,  the  new  vice-president,  a  man  famous  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  sound  governmental  principle,  should  carry  it  on. 
The  District  law  should  become  a  model  to  which  the  states 
of  the  union  might  look  for  standards  in  social  welfare  legis- 
lation. Robert  W.  Kelso. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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A  Test  for  Jewish  Charities 

A  SPECIAL  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the  Jewish 
charitable  problems  of  Brooklyn,  particularly  the  organization 
and  proposed  organization  of  new  charitable  and  philanthropic 
societies,  involving  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  existing 
agencies.  The  federation  feels  that  this  situation  makes  morel 
difficult  and  burdensome  the  problem  of  effective  operation) 
and  supervision  as  well  as  collections. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  stress  the  statement 
that  "no  new  charitable  organization  should  be  started  thatj 
intends  to  ask  for  public  support  unless  the  need  for  such  or- 
ganization is  first  thoroughly  investigated  and  found  worthy." 
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The  Ninetieth  Year,  a  report  published 
by  the  Welfare  League  of  Louisville,  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  new  move- 
ment among  progressive  social  agencies 
for  reaching  the  public  through  attractive 
publicity.  This  drawing  is  one  of  those 
contributed  by  the  Grauman  Studios  of 
Chicago 
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The  federation  goes  even  farther  with  the  threat  of  publicity 
whenever  a  society  will  not  subject  itself  to  such  investigation. 
It  also  holds  that  new  projects  should  not  be  undertaken  where 
an  existing  agency  possesses  the  facilities  for  handling  a  situa- 
tion for  the  entire  community,  or  can  be  strengthened  to  meet 
problems  that  new  times  and  environment  bring  to  the  fore. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  an  institution  is  not 
accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  the  launching  of  a  new  society 
since  it  is  usually  easy  for  contributors  by  exerting  pressure  to 
change  such  management.  Indeed,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
placed  upon  any  new  project  to  demonstrate  beyond  cavil  that 
it  represents  an  urgent,  unmet  need. 

The  suggestions  point  out  that  after  all  the  final  arbiter  is 
the  contributing  public.  Upon  this  score  the  report  states  that 
"every  existing  worthy  society  can  be  taken  into  federation  on 
what  is  a  fair  basis!  The  contributing  public  will  provide  the 
funds  properly  to  care  for  them."  The  federation  feels  that 
in  case  contributions  made  by  a  generous  public  are  distributed 
among  too  many  endeavors  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  prevent 
thorough  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  adequate  financial  support  for  the 
organizations  seems  to  be  much  the  crux  of  the  findings  of  the 
committee.  The  report  states  that  should  any  organization, 
whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  federation,  decline  to  co- 
operate in  furnishing  information  as  to  its  financial  support 
and  expenditures,  the  federation  will  deem  itself  justified  in 
making  that  fact  public.    It  continues : 

It  is  hard  to  discriminate  and  it  grows  increasingly  difficult 
to  honor  all  the  appeals.  The  problem  should  be  approached  in 
a  big  way  by  men  whose  very  standing  renders  their  motives 
beyond  question  and  who  are  known  not  only  by  their  contri- 
butions of  time  or  money  or  both  but  by  an  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  public  welfare  and  who  are  actuated  only  by  the  wish  for 
community  betterment. 

A  Young  Federation 

THE  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  in- 
cludes five  different  municipalities:  East  Orange,  Or- 
ange, South  Orange,  West  Orange  and  Maplewood,  total- 
ing a  population  of  no,ooo.  It  lacks  the  strong  backing 
given  to  other  federations  by  business  men's  organizations, 
such  as  chambers  of  commerce  and  rotary  clubs,  since  most 
of  the  residents  have  their  business  interests  in  New  York 
city.  Therefore  success  in  this  instance  has  had  to  sur- 
mount more  than  the  usual  barriers. 

The  welfare  federation  started  in  the  summer  of  1919,  and 
embraced  nineteen  organizations.  The  first  drive  was  con- 
ducted in  January  of  1920.    The  budget  called  for  $340,342, 


and  $340,500  was  finally  obtained  from  10,200  subscribers. 
There  were  no  paid  solicitors ;  700  people  gave  active  service, 
and  the  total  expenses  for  this  campaign,  including  the  cost 
of  collection  and  administration  for  thirteen  months, 
amounted  to  only  $16,500,  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
case  the  $3,000  which  was  earned  on  deposits  is  deducted 
from  the  administration  expenses,  those  expenses  will  amount 
only  to  3.8  per  cent. 

The  second  campaign  (for  the  1921  budget)  was  conduct- 
ed last  November.  The  budgetary  needs  of  the  constituent 
agencies  were  set  at  $387,500  which  included  a  $25,000  con- 
tingent fund.  Certain  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as  the 
closing  down  of  many  factories,  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  budget  was  not  raised  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
To  date  $365,000  has  been  obtained  from  10,000  subscribers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  before  the  federation  was  estab- 
lished, less  than  1,000  people  contributed  to  the  support  of 
organizations  now  members  of  the  federation. 

The  experience  of  the  Orange  federation  brings  to  the  sur- 
face certain  definite  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  wel- 
comes information  about  social  work  predicated  on  the  careful 
study  which  a  federation  gives  to  budgets  and  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  Citizens  in  non-federated  cities  really  never  know 
just  how  their  money  is  spent.  Many  institutions  work  with- 
out a  budget  system.  They  are  asked  to  give  many  times  a 
year  by  letter,  personal  appeal  and  by  telephone,  and  to  pur- 
chase tickets  for  charity  balls,  card  parties  and  fairs.  Organ- 
izations also  experience  great  relief  in  not  being  compelled  to 
expend  valuable  time  in  raising  funds.  All  of  the  agencies 
finished  their  fiscal  years,  December  31,  1920,  without  any 
deficits  for  current  expenses.  In  addition,  three  of  them 
received  extra  appropriations  for  the  year  from  the  contingent 
fund. 

The  federation  has  also  promoted  efficiency  in  methods  of 
administration  and  brought  about  more  adequate  publicity  for 
social  movements.  Oscar  Schoenherr. 

Managing  Director, 

Welfare  Federation   of  the   Oranges. 


ACCORDING  to  a  statement  published  by  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  the  Oranges,  the  following  municipalities  have  had 
the  following  per  capita  expenditure  for  their  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations:  Saginaw,  Mich.,  $6.59;  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  $5.25;  Cleveland,  O.,  $5.02;  Detroit,  Mich., 
$4.03;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $3.94;  Rome,  N.  Y,  $3.70;  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  $3.20;  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  N.  I.. 
$3-24- 
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A  STUDY  OF  WOMEN  DELINQUENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CIT  Y 

By  Mabel  R.  Fernald,  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes  and  Almena  Dawley. 

542  pp.    Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 

This  study  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field  of  delin- 
quency. It  is  another  one  in  the  series  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene,  which  has  included  American  Police  Systems  by 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Commercialized  Prostitution  in  New  York  ' 
City  by  George  J.  Kneeland,  and  Prostitution  in  Europe  by  Ab- 
raham Flexner.  Of  the  authors,  Dr.  Mabel  R.  Fernald  is  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Mary 
H.  S.  Hayes,  formerly  psychologist,  and  Almena  Dawley,  formerly 
sociologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Beardsley  Ruml  also 
has  contributed  a  chapter  on  statistical  methods,  and  Dr.  Katherine 
B.  Davis  an  illuminating  introduction. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  attempt  "to  furnish  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  conceptions  regarding  women  offenders,  through  an 
investigation  concerning  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  women 
convicted  of  either  serious  crimes  or  minor  offenses  in  New  York 
state."  The  authors  had  in  mind  primarily  the  laudable  purpose 
of  determining  the  facts  and  not  of  defending  a  special  thesis  or 
of  opposing  established  ideas  about  the  characteristics  of  these  of- 
fenders. 

In  the  old  order  of  things  justice  was  largely  served  by  punish- 
ment for  crime  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  state  from  further  acts. 
Now  not  only  is  the  so-called  criminal  thought  of  as  a  human  be- 
ing demanding  humanitarian  treatment,  but  also,  with  the  sus- 
pended and  the  indeterminate  sentence,  as  an  individual  to  be  ad- 
justed to  society.  Further  questions  have  been  raised:  Why  is  one 
prisoner  sulky  or  sullen  and  another  amenable  to  discipline?  Why 
does  the  "bad"  prisoner  sometimes  make  good  outside  and  the 
"good"  prisoner  fail?  Indeed,  what  are  the  facts  and  the  causes? 
Do  we  know  him  actually  as  an  individual  or  as  a  peg  in  an  insti- 
tution? 

The  present  study  follows  this  modern  trend.  A  survey  was  first 
made  of  certain  women  delinquents  to  secure  as  much  information 
as  possible  regarding  their  mental  capacities  and  the  main  facts  of 
their  personal  and  environmental  histories.  Comparisons  were  then 
made,  with  this  data  at  hand  and  other  data  available,  of  many 
important  factors.  These  included  a  comparison  of  this  group  of 
women  delinquents  with  women  in  general  to  ascertain  especially 
if  the  first  group  "is  markedly  different  in  respect  to  mentality  or 
merely  shows  distribution  of  high  and  low  mentality  around  a 
central  tendency  with  no  significant  difference  from  the  distribution 
of  the  general  problem."  A  second  comparison  suggested  is  that 
between  men  and  women  offenders.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  comparable  studies  in  both  fields,  this  comparison  has  been  dif- 
ficult. A  third  comparison  was  the  study  of  the  interrelations 
among   the   group   of   women   delinquents   under   observation. 

The  methods  of  investigation  consisted  of  individual  studies, 
while  those  of  analysis  treated  the  results  as  mass  data  and  handled 
these  statistically.  Accuracy  of  information  was  one  of  the  chief 
objectives  particularly  since  the  numbers  studied  were  not  large. 
The  comment  made  in  this  connection  upon  the  method  of  case 
histories  will  prove  interesting  to  social  workers.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  this  method  presents  dangers  in  its  lack  of  objectivity,  and 
its  openness  to  the  caprice  of  the  person  selecting  the  cases  and 
compiling  the  histories.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  "the  great 
advantage  of  the  case  history  method  is  the  fact  that  it  presents 
a  picture  of  the  whole  personality." 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements  in  the  conclusions  is  that 
"any  search  for  a  well-defined  type  of  individual  appearing  as 
the  delinquent  woman,  will  probably  be  fruitless."  The  investiga- 
tion revealed  two  types  of  influence  touching  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency among  women:  poor  economic  background  and  a  somewhat 
inferior  mentality.  The  former  includes  few  advantages,  poor 
homes,  limited  opportunities  for  schooling,  early  age  at  starting 
work,  and  meager  industrial  training.  It  is  a  commentary  on  pres- 
ent social  conditions  that  less  than  10  per  cent  came  from  homes 
above  mediocrity  in  regard  "to  economic  status,  moral  standards  and 
parental  supervision."  It  was  impossible  to  know  how  far  the 
delinquent  group  is  behind  the  general  population  in  educational 
background  owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  standards  for  the  population 
as    a    whole.    It    is    interesting   to    note,    however,    that   the    group 


studied  showed  that  they  had  completed  less  than  the  fifth  grade. 
There  were  likewise  indications  of  general  industrial  inefficiency. 
The  average  prevailing  wage  was  low.  The  authors  point  out, 
however,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  "the  community  has 
been  very  slow  to  apply  the  same  standards  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  remuneration  to  women  that  it  has  applied  to  men."  It  is 
also  significant  that  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  group  studied 
have  never  been  gainfully  employed.  It  has  usually  been  impera- 
tive for  them  to  be  financially  productive.  Lower  mentality,  of 
course,  is  what  the  general  reader  would  think  of  in  connection 
with  the  women  offenders.  On  this  score  the  statement  is  made 
as  to  intelligence:  "All  indications  are  that  the  group  of  delin- 
quent women  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  general  population,  though 
the  difference  is  slight  and  overlapping." 

Titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  the  investigation:  Methods  of  Psychological  Examination,  Meth- 
ods of  Social  Investigation,  Nature  and  Extent  of  Delinquency, 
Factors  in  Early  Home  Conditions,  Educational  Background,  Oc- 
cupational History  and  Efficiency.  This  study  should  prove  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  the  student  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader.      Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO 

By  Wallace  Thompson.    Harper  &  Bros.    428  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

The  author's  sub-title  is,  Who  They  Are  and  How  They  Live, 
and  this  furnishes  the  basis  of  his  division  of  the  book  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  ethnographical,  discussing  in  six  chapters  the 
racial  history  of  Mexico's  population  and  some  present  phases  of  h. 
The  second  is  a  miscellany  in  thirteen  chapters,  treating  in  a  desul- 
tory way  such  subjects  as  politics,  religion,  education,  housing,  sani- 
tation, clothing,  social  customs,  vice  and  crime. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  investigations  undertaken  by  the  author 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Doheney  foundations.  A 
considerable  prior  residence  in  Mexico  had  prepared  him  for  these 
investigations.  His  attitude  is  thus  more  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent than  that  of  many  others  who  have  written  of  Mexico.  Most 
of  his  expositions  of  Mexican  life  are  true  to  the  facts.  These  give 
the  book  its  chief  value.  There  is  evident,  however,  in  all  of  them, 
a  tendency  to  repress  eulogy,  to  indulge  in  only  faint  praise,  and  a 
sort  of  brooding  pessimism,  unconfessed  by  the  author.  It  appears 
to  derive  from  two  main  conclusions,  one  resting  on  the  other.  The 
first  is  in  the  realm  of  ethnology.  Mr.  Thompson  believes  that  the 
Indian  element,  predominant  in  the  Mexican  population,  is  of  »• 
inferior  a  quality  that  it  offers  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  country's 
success  in  self-government.  The  second  is  that  the  Diaz  govern- 
ment was  the  ideal  for  Mexico,  and  that  now,  since  the  elements 
that  composed  it  are  mostly  dissipated  and  its  personnel  in  banish- 
ment, all  is  lost.  He  sees  no  good  at  all  in  the  Madero-Carranza- 
Obregon  movement. 

Mr.  Thompson  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victim  in  this  of  his 
own  racial  deductions.  In  his  study  of  race,  his  analysis  is  excel- 
lent, but  synthesis  is  wholly  wantirg.  He  traces  keenly  the  three 
racial  strains  of  Indian,  mestizo  and  white,  but  almost  overlooks  the 
subject  of  his  book,  the  Mexican  people.  He  cannot  see  the  peo- 
ple for  the  races.  On  this  general  subject  two  facts  stand  out  that 
it  is  perilous  to  ignore.  One  is  that  not)  every  individual  of  any 
race  will  always  run  true  to  form,  more  particularly  if  the  race  is  a 
mixed  one.  It  happens  that  each  of  the  three  Mexican  races  is  a 
mixture — the  Indian  because  of  the  numerous  tribes  and  nations  «f 
varying  capacities  and  qualities;  the  mestizo  confessedly;  and  the 
white  because  the  Iberian  from  the  Biscay  region  differs  toto  coelo 
from  the  Andalucian — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Iberia  had  it- 
self been  a  melting  pot  for  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  the  sons  of 
Spain  invaded  America. 

The  second  great  fact  is  that  there  are  other  sources  of  community 
consciousness  far  more  potent  in  national  life  than  are  racial  rela- 
tions. If  every  Indian  in  Mexico  acted  always  with  the  thought 
uppermost,  "I  am  an  Indian,"  and  every  mestizo  and  creole  the 
same,  then  Mr.  Thompson's  deductions  would  be  worth  while.  But 
as  the  most  casual  observer  knows,  as  Mr.  Thompson  himself  must 
know,  nothing  of  the  sort  happens. 

The  author's  persuasion  that  the  government  of  Diaz  was  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  156) 
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More  Crimes  of  the  "Times"! 

Being   Installment    Number   3   of  our  "Brass    Check   Weekly". 


We  have  discovered  a  way  to  beat  the  Wall  Street 
Press.  For  twenty  years  we  have  seen  them  publish 
falsehoods  about  those  who  work  for  social  justice,  and 
refuse  corrections.  But  now  we  find  that  all  one  has 
to  do  is  to  spend  $600  on  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  the  liberal  magazines,  and  it  "smokes  them  out" 
every  time!  First,  the  "Weekly  Review"  published  a 
false  charge  against  us,  while  having  on  its  desk  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  falsity.  The  "Weekly 
Review"  announced  that  the  subject  was  closed;  but 
we  advertised  the  story,  and  forthwith  it  came  across 
with  a  signed  admission  that  it  had  done  us  "an  injus- 
tice"! 

Next,  the  New  York  "Times"  featured  the  attack 
of  a  college  professor  on  "The  Brass  Check."  The 
professor  clamored  for  facts,  and  the  "Times"  endorsed 
the  clamor — and  then  refused  to  publish  the  facts  when 
we  submitted  them!  We  advertised  again,  and  the 
"Times"  learned  of  it,  and  published  an  editorial  ex- 
plaining why  it  had  refused  space  to  our  letter!  By 
this  editorial  it  raised  three  delicate  questions  of  jour- 
nalistic ethics:  One,  can  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful newspaper  in  America  discuss  editorially  a  letter 
addressed  to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  pub- 
lish the  letter?  Two,  can  it  misrepresent  and  deliber- 
ately misquote  this  letter,  thus  making  a  man  appear 
to  prove  himself  a  liar?  Three,  can  it  publish  what 
it  knows  to  be  false,  and  then  refuse  to  publish  proof 
of  the  falsity  ?  All  three  of  these  things  the  New  York 
"Times"  has  done,  and  the  documentary  proof  is  in 
our  pamphlet,  "The  Crimes  of  the  Times". 

The  "Times"  denies  the  incident  we  have  told  in 
"The  Brass  Check;"  that  in  1907,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  "The  Metropolis,"  the  "Times"  pre- 
pared a  long  news  story  about  the  book,  and  killed  it 
at  the  last  moment.  The  "Times"  now  asserts:  "In 
every  particular  Mr.  Sinclair's  statement  in  'The  Brass 
Check'  is  false.  No  such  incident  ever  occurred,  and 
the  evidence  he  now  pretends  to  offer  is  obviously  not 
evidence  at  all."  The  "Times"  concludes  by  describ- 
ing us  as  a  "pestiferous  and  defiling  insect!"  Our  an- 
swer was  to  telegraph :  "Will  you  obtain  and  publish 
in  the  'Times'  an  affidavit  of  the  man  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  'Times'  in  1907,  that  there  was  not  pre- 
pared by  the  'Times'  a  long  news  story  about  'The 
Metropolis'?  Will  you  agree  to  publish  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  'Times'  statements  of  such  witnesses 
as  I  can  produce  to  substantiate  my  story,  provided 
total  space  is  not  more  than  half  column  ?"  Again 
silence  from  the  "Times" ! 

We  have  on  our  desk,  ready  for  the  inspection  of 
all  honest  men,  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Moffat,  at 
that  time  president  of  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  the  firm 
which  published  "The  Metropolis."  Mr.  Moffat, 
practically  a  stranger  to  us,  and  an  absolutely  disinter- 
ested witness,  writes:    "I  remember  the  incident  about 


the  New  York  'Times'  story  and  our  chagrin  on  the 
morning  when  we  expected  to  find  the  story  in  the 
'Times'  and  did  not  find  it."  Also  we  have  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  firm,  later  an  editor  of  the  "Century 
Magazine,"  and  now  chief  of  the  Educational  Section 
of  the  government's  National  Park  Service.  Mr.  Yard 
wires:  "I  recall  article  was  prepared  about  'Metrop- 
olis' for  'Times'  to  publish,  but  that  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, which  greatly  disappointed  us  all." 

We  gave  the  "Times"  one  more  chance.  We  wired 
them  that  we  had  Mr.  Moffat's  letter,  and  would  they 
publish  it?  We  offered  them  a  photographic  copy  of 
the  letter,  and  asked  them  to  wire  collect.  No  answer ! 
So  we  ask:  Do  we  prove  to  you  that  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  with- 
out honor,  or  any  trace  of  regard  for  fair  play?  Three 
telegrams  left  unanswered — though  in  one  of  them  we 
authorized  the  "Times"  to  telegraph  500  words  at  our 
expense,  and  offered  to  publish  it  in  our  pamphlet! 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  writing  books,  trying 
to  tell  the  truth  about  social  conditions  in  America. 
We  have  made  many  enemies,  but  also  a  few  friends. 
We  now  have  something  to  say  to  these  friends.  If 
ever  you  have  found  any  pleasure  or  profit  from  one  of 
our  books,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  pay  the  debt.  We 
ask  you  to  do  us  a  personal  favor,  which  is  to  get  some 
copies  of  our  pamphlet,  "The  Crimes  of  the  Times," 
and  help  to  circulate  them.  We  have  included  the  later 
documents,  making  32  pages  instead  of  16,  but  we  shall 
sell  it  at  the  same  price,  even  though  it  proves  to  be 
at  a  loss:  10c  per  copy,  15  copies  for  $1.00,  $5.00  a 
hundred. 

For  three  months  we  have  been  forced  to  advertise 
"The  Brass  Check"  and  nothing  else,  but  please  don't 
forget  that  we  have  a  lot  of  other  books  in  stock — nine 
altogether.  We  have  published  two  more,  "The  Cry 
for  Justice"  and  "King  Coal."  We  have  now  a  cir- 
cular listing  all  our  books,  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you.  If  you  are  in  the  East,  send  to  our  New 
York  office,  3  East  14th  St.  If  you  are  in  the  Middle 
West,  send  to  the  Economy  Book  Shop,  33  South  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111.,  who  are  our  distributing  agents, 
wholesale  and  retail.  They  have  been  very  fine  and 
patient  with  us  when  our  amateur  publishing  office  got 
tied  up  into  knots,  and  they  will  show  you  the  same 
courtesy,  and  will  save  you  long  delays  if  you  live  in 
their  territory. 

Books  published  bv  Upton  Sinclair:  "The  Brass 
Check,"  "100%,"  "the  Jungle,"  "The  Profits  of 
Religion,"  "Debs  and  the  Poets,"  and  "King  Coal." 
Single  copy,  paper,  60c  postpaid;  three  copies,  $1.50; 
ten  copies,  $4.50.  Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid; 
three  copies,  $3.00;  ten  copies,  $9.00.  "The  Cry  for 
Justice":  Single  copy,  paper,  $1.00  postpaid.  Single 
copy,  cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,   Pasadena,  California. 
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{Continued  from  page  154) 
clusively  white  while  that  of  Carranza  was  Indian  is  a  quizzical 
instance  of  the  pitfalls  of  deductive  reasoning.  Not  to  forget  the 
Indian  blood  in  Don  Porfirio  himself  of  which  he  was  inordinately 
proud,  the  days  of  the  greatest  of  all  Indians,  Juarez,  were  then 
very  recent  and  the  traditions  strong.  Many  of  the  Diaz  advisors 
and  sub-chiefs  were  of  the  native  stock.  I  recall  how  influential 
was  Ignacio  Altamirano,  like  Juarez,  an  undiluted  native,  of 
whom  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  back  in  the  eighties.  But  Madero, 
Carranza,  Obregon,  Gonzalez,  Alvarado,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more,  are  all  whites — to  employ  Mr.  Thompson's  objection- 
able term.  They  are  from  the  frontier  states  of  the  north.  There 
were  no  civilized  Indians  there  with  whom  the  colonists  could  inter- 
marry. There  is,  by  consequence,  more  of  pure  Creole  blood  there 
now  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  republic.  Of  all  the  members 
of  Carranza's  cabinet,  the  only  one  that  showed  the  Indian  strain 
was  his  son-in-law,  Candido  Aguilar,  who  was  from  the  state  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Thompson's  volume  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information,  presented  in  an  agreeable  style.  It  relies  to  a  degree 
on  what,  in  Mexican  affairs,  is  always  perilous:  statistics.  Besides, 
as  I  have  already  set  forth,  its  premises,  though  perfectly  stable  as 
far  as  they  are  developed,  do  not,  by  any  means,  take  in  the  whole 
reach  of  the  subject.  The  discriminating  reader  will  not  feel  him- 
self involved  in  the  author's  mild  pessimism,  or  bound  to  accept 
his  rather  halting  and  vague  conclusions.  G.  B.  Winton. 

HOW  FRANCE  IS  GOVERNED 
By   Raymond    Poincare.     Robert   M.   McBride   &    Co.      336   pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.08. 
CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POLITICS 
By   Raymond    Leslie   Buell.     Appleton   &   Co.     523    pp.      Price, 
$3.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.70. 
GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  FRANCE 

By  Edward  McChesney  Sait.  World  Book  Co.  478  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $2.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
In  order  that  the  political  liberty  of  a  country  may  be  guaranteed, 
it  is  essential  that  the  executive  power  may  neither  evade  the  laws 
nor  make  harmful  use  of  its  authority.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  responsible  to  the  country.  How  can  this  great  respon- 
sibility be  organized?  This  is  made  quite  clear  by  President  Poin- 
care. He  shows  that  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  is  not 
such  a  great  figure-head  after  all  as  most  Americans  believe.  In 
international  relations  the  president  plays  a  part  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  France  it  is  he  who  negotiates  treaties  through  the  medium 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  ratifies 
them,  that  is,  he  confirms  them  after  their  conclusion.  Poincare 
is  glad  that  there  is  not  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
of  the  government.  In  this  case,  the  Constitution  adds:  "Treaties 
of  peace  and  of  commerce,  treaties  which  involve  the  finances  of 
the  state,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  personal  status  and  the 
rights  of  property  of  French  persons  abroad,  are  not  definitive  un- 
til they  have  been  voted  by  the  two  chambers."  In  this  manner, 
the  author  shows,  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  that  they  become 
the  rule. 

This  book  tells  in  thirteen  chapters  a  staightforward  simple  story 
of  how  France  is  governed.  The  story  is  easy  to  understand  and 
shows  broad   insight  on  the   part  of  the  writer. 

A  foreigner  can  see  things  which  a  native  does  not  notice.  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell  writes  differently  about  the  government  of  France. 
He  has  an  American  point  of  view,  which  is  a  broad  view.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  party  philosophies  and  gives  reasons  for 
party  multiplicity  and  the  reform  societies.  There  are  other  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  following  interesting  phases  of  French  gov- 
ernment: party  realignments,  woman  suffrage,  the  1919  elections, 
the  demand  for  a  new  constitution,  syndicalism,  the  press  and  cen- 
sorship, state  socialism,  regionalism,  what  the  French  peace  terms 
might  have  been,  the  French  conception  of  a  league  of  nations, 
what  France  thought  of  American  idealism.  Georges  Clemengeau, 
French  taxation  during  the  war,  socialism  and  syndicalism  are  dis- 
cussed at  length.  

We  have  yet  another  volume  on  French  government  since  the 
world  war.  Edward  McChesney  Sait,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, gives  us  another  point  of  view.  This  book  contains  some 
interesting  illustrations.  It  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of 
governmental  hand-books  edited  by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  presi- 
dent of   the   University   of   California,    and   Thomas   H.   Reed,    also 


of  the  University  of  California.  This  book  is  designed  to  be  a 
college  text-book,  hence  it  is  planned  with  chapters  arranged  for 
classroom  use.  They  are  chapters  on  the  president,  constitution, 
ministers,  Senate,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  parties,  the  courts,  etc. 

Professor  Sait  believes  that  the  way  lies  opened  in  France  for 
"momentous  readjustments  during  the  next  generation."  He  shows 
that  the  structure  and  processes  of  French  government  have  not 
changed  since  the  war,  but  "the  changes  which  are  impending 
will  come  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  the  war,  as  of  tendencies 
already  set  in  motion  before  the  war,  held  in  suspension  during 
its  course,  and  now  given  a  new  impetus,  and  accelerated  pace." 
The  book  contains  a  large  index  of  over  twenty  pages,  which 
facilitates  its  use  by  students.  John  Edward  Oster. 

THE  JEWS  OF  ASIA 
THE  JEWS  OF  AFRICA 

By  Sidney  Mendelssohn.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    242  and  200  pp. 

Price,  $4.00  each ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.20. 

It  is  doubtful,  to  judge  from  internal  evidence,  whether  the  author, 
who  died  in  London  in  1917  and  who,  after  retirement  from  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa,  had  for  some  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Jewish  history,  intended  to  bring  out  the  results  of  his 
reading  in  just  this  form.  The  account  of  the  story  of  the  Jews  in 
the  different  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  he  gives  is  frag- 
mentary, lacking  in  wider  perspective  and  insufficiently  related  to 
the  history  of  European  Jewry  which  at  different  periods  has  closely 
affected  them.  A  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jewish  race  in  the 
English  language  yet  remains  to  be  written.  Apart  from  their  lack 
of  cohesion,  Mr.  Mendelssohn's  studies  suffer  somewhat  from  his 
evident  inability  to  assess  the  value  of  different  pieces  of  evidence 
and  the  reliability  of  different  witnesses.  He  himself  admits,  quot- 
ing another  historian,  that  "it  is  a  failing  with  Jews  to  magnify  dis- 
asters;" if  it  were  not  so,  his  picture  of  persecutions  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  almost  every  conceivable  race  on  the  two  continents  would 
either  fill  one  with  despair  about  the  possibility  of  different  branches 
of  the  human  race  ever  living  peacably  together  for  long  unbroken 
periods,  or  would  go  to  strengthen  the  anti-semitic  argument  that 
the  Jew  is  impossible  as  a  neighbor.  On  the  important  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  Jews  mixed  with  other  races  and  assimilated 
them,  this  account  is  similarly  unsatisfactory  though  in  particular 
instances  we  are  given  significant  illustrations  which  would  seem  to 
go  far  to  contradict  excessive  claims  of  racial  purity  which  are  still 
sometimes  made.  Apart  from  these  larger  questions,  the  two  vol- 
umes are  interesting  reading  and  valuable  as  source  books  for  other 
students.  B.  L. 

LA  RAPATRIEMENT 

By  Andree  D'Alix.    Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris.    260  pp.    Paper.  Price, 

Frs.  5.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  repatriation  through  Switzerland  to  France 
of  the  unhappy  French  families  caught  behind  the  German  battle 
lines.  It  describes  a  phase  of  civilian  suffering  and  relief  work 
which  was  only  little  heard  of  in  America  during  the  war.  America 
heard  much  of  the  refugees  fleeing  before  the  wave  of  invasion. 
These  thousands,  after  the  battle  had  passed  over  them,  made  their 
flight  much  less  romantically  in  a  roundabout  and  tedious  rail 
journey.  The  methods  developed  at  the  French  border,  at  Evian, 
Annemasse  and  Thonon,  for  receiving  the  flood  of  rapatries,  are  de- 
scribed fully.  From  October,  1914,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  more 
than  three  hundred  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
■France  returned  through  this  narrow  gateway  to  the  free  soil  of 
their  country.  Over  long  periods  they  came  at  the  rate  of  two  train 
loads  a  day.  They  were  fed|  clothed,  medically  examined,  given 
hospital  treatment  if  necessary — particularly  the  old  people  and  the 
children.  From  carefully  compiled  records  they  were  told  where 
their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  north  were  located  in  the  in- 
terior and  were  directed  or  transported  in  convoys  to  points  where 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  find  lodgings  and  work.  This  problem 
of  placing  the  refugees  and  rapatries  taxed  the  resources  and  abil- 
ities of  the  government  and  charitable  organizations,  but  was  met 
admirably. 

Most  of  the  book  was  written  during  the  strain  of  the  war  by  one 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  receiving,  sorting, 
and  relieving  the  rapatries.  It  is  written  with  warm  feeling  for  the 
sufferers  and  has  a  wealth  of  color.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the 
valuable  service  rendered  in  this  connection  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Department  of  Civilian  Relief,  which  is  described  in  detail, 
with  great  appreciation  of  America's  aid.  James  A.  Norton. 
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JOT  TING S 


FRANCES  PERKINS,  former  industrial  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
on  Immigrant  Education  [see  the  Survey  for  February  26, 
p.  751],  taking  the  place  of  Martin  Dodge,  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  who  tem- 
porarily filled  that  position.  Allen  T.  Burns  is  chairman  of 
the  council,  and  William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  and  Foundry  Company,  treasurer. 


ONE  of  the  significant  recent  developments  in  the  trade  union 
world  was  the  reelection  of  the  international  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  John  L.  Lewis,  inter- 
national president;  Philip  Murray,  vice-president;  and  Wil- 
liam Green,  secretary-treasurer,  were  all  reelected.  The  chief 
interest  in  the  organization  centered  around  the  office  of  vice- 
president.  Alexander  Howat,  president  of  District  No.  14 — 
the  Kansas  field — who  has  recently  been  convicted  for  the 
second  time  for  the  violation  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court 
Act,  was  the  minority  candidate.  Mr.  Murray  obtained,  in 
round  figures,  143,000  votes  and  Mr.  Howat,  132,000.  The 
election  was  interesting  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  voting  power  of  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives 
in  the  miners'  organization. 

DR.  RICHARD  A.  BOLT  discusses  the  Chinese  child  in 
the  March  issue  of  Mother  and  Child.  With  40,000,000 
people  facing  starvation  in  north  China,  it  is  reported  that 
infanticide  is  again  on  the  increase.  Any  child  welfare  pro- 
gram for  China,  Dr.  Bolt  says,  must  take  into  account  native 
customs,  the  passion  for  offspring,  the  universal  breast  feeding 
and  the  racial  immunity  which  has  been  acquired  against  the 
effects  of  certain  diseases.  "First  steps  in  such  a  program 
should  include,"  he  says,  "prenatal  care,  better  midwifery, 
general  sanitation  and  hygiene,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
and  intestinal  diseases."         

THE  City  Planning  Commission  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
added  to  previous  reports  on  its  thorough  studies  a  major 
traffic  street  plan,  boulevard  and  park  system  by  Charles  H. 
Cheney,  its  consultant.  A  feature  of  wide  interest  is  the 
saving  in  paving  costs  made  possible  by  accurately  determin- 
ing the  future  uses  of  streets  and  thoroughfares  and  building 
them  accordingly.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  linking  up 
of  a  city  and  its  distant  mountain  parks  forms  part  of  the 
planning  program;  and  the  whole  region  around  the  city  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to"  its  traffic  and  development  prob- 
lems.   

HIGH  SCHOOL  discussion  groups,  to  judge  from  many 
inquiries  for  information  received  by  the  Survey,  are  much 
interested  in  the  subject  of  housing.  The  Extension  Division 
of  Indiana  University,  therefore,  has  filled  a  want  in  pub- 
lishing a  study  outline  on  that  subject  by  Adela  Bittner,  con- 
taining excerpts  from  recent  books,  suggestive  questions, 
sources  of  information  and  a  selected  bibliography,  all  quite 
up-to-date  and,  in  their  entirety,  giving  the  student  excellent 
aid  in  obtaining  a  real  grasp  of  the  problems  involved. 

COMPULSORY  school  attendance  was  made  law  in  Chile 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  For  the  first  time  in  that 
country  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  children  under 
thirteen  for  at  least  four  years  is  required.  A  child,  however, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  school  in  case  he  has  a  moral 
or  physical  impediment.  Boards  of  education  are  to  be  or- 
ganized in  each  community  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
Their  duties  will  be  to  take  an  annual  census  of  the  children 
subject  to  school  attendance  and  to  ascertain  the  conditions 


under  which  children  under  sixteen  work  in  factories,  and  to 
investigate  conditions  of  hygiene  in  the  school  buildings  and 
to  report  the  defects  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  visiting  in- 
spector in  each  province  is  provided  to  enforce  the  law. 


"THE  government,"  writes  Taka  Tanaka,  Japanese  member 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Working  Women,  in  a  letter 
to  that  organization,  "is  trying  to  pass  the  bill  for  labor  in- 
surance at  the  next  congress.  It  is  studying,  moreover,  the 
application  of  trade  unionism  to  Japanese  conditions.  At  the 
last  congress,  two  bills  were  presented  concerning  the  creation 
of  trade  unions  in  Japan,  one  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  and  the  other  from  the  Department 
of  Home  Affairs.  These  two  bills  have  gone  to  the  hands 
of  the  Industrial  Committee  which  is  composed  of  the  prime 
minister  and  the  members  of  the  congress.  There  are  be- 
ginnings of  small  societies  of  women  according  to  occupations, 
such  as  work  exchanges,  and  an  association  among  the  typists 
called  Love  of  Labor."  

PRUSSIA'S  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  has  recommended 
the  immediate  establishment  in  all  municipalities  and  rural 
districts  of  consultation  centers  for  expectant  mothers, 
whether  married  or  not.  The  centers  are  to  be  attached  to 
existing  welfare  agencies  and  in  line  with  Prussian  traditions, 
the  minister  recommends  that  so  far  as  possible,  these  be  of 
official  character  as  "a  guarantee  of  efficiency." 


AN  association  has  been  formed  in  Delhi,  India,  to  further 
the  provision  of  health  visitors.  Training  is  given  at  one  of 
the  institutions  of  this  city  for  health  and  maternity  super- 
visors for  one  year  with  the  same  standard  of  training  as  that 
given  in  England,  and  for  health  and  maternity  visitors  in  a 
six  months'  course.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  both  of  these 
groups  to  visit  and  instruct  women  in  their  homes. 


PROVISION  for  maternity  benefits  is  made  in  a  compulsory 
sickness  and  insurance  law  in  operation  in  Poland.  This  con- 
sists of  medical  care  before,  during,  and  after  confinement, 
and  cash  benefit  for  eight  weeks  equal  to  the  wages,  in  the 
cases  of  working  women,  and  nursing  benefit  covering  a  period 
of  12  weeks  after  payment  of  the  confinement  cash  benefit  ends. 


TO  enforce  the  federal  Child  Labor  law,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  spent  only  $89,703  during  the  past  year  as 
against  the  $460,000  for  enforcement  of  the  Narcotic  Drug 
law  and  $2,000,000  for  the  Prohibition  amendment,  which  it 
spent  in  the  same  length  of  time. 


CONFERENCE  dates  for  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  were  incorrectly  listed  in  the  Survey's 
Calendar  of  Conferences  of  April  16.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  13  and  14. 


r 


SINCLAIR  AND  LEE 

IN  one  of  his  recent  advertisements  [See  the  Survey  for  April 
9,  page  36]  Upton  Sinclair  stated  that  "for  a  year  the  New 
York  Times  refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  The  Brass  Check"  ; 
and,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  "a  champion  is  selected  .  .  . 
James  Melvin  Lee  .  .  .  Director  of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
of  the  New  York  University."  Taken  in  connection  with  the  in- 
tervening sentences  the  words  might  mean  that  Professor  Lee  was 
retained  by  The  Times  or  otherwise  made  its  representative.  At 
the  request  of  one  of  his  students,  a  socialist,  Professor  Lee  states, 
he  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Brass  Check"  before  the  Brownsville, 
Brooklyn,  Labor  Forum.  The  Times,  he  says,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  nor  did  he  provide  that  paper  "in  advance  with  clip- 
pings and  quotations"  as  implied ;  reporters  present  covered  the 
meeting  in  their  own  way.  Mr.  Sinclair's  pamphlet,  "The  Crimes 
of  The  Times,"  which  takes  up  the  incident,  furnishes  no  evidence 
whatever  as  to  Mr.  Lee's  selection  "as  an  advocate"  by  The  Times 
and  in  a  telegram  to  the  Survey  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  his  characteristic 
vernacular,  disclaims  any  implication  that  Mr.  Lee  was  "bought." 
Professor  Lee  is  known  to  the  staff  of  the  Survey  as  a  journalist 
who  is  endeavoring  to  work  out  new  and  higher  standards  of  news- 
paper ethics. 
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WORKERS  W ANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  a  custodial  home 
for  delinquent  girls  committed  through  the 
Children's  Court.  Must  have  institutional 
experience.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Hotel  Chatham,  48 
Street  and  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 

TRAINED  nurse  to  learn  orthopaedic 
nursing  in  children's  hospital  in  the  country. 
Apply  to  N.  Y.  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  White 
Vlains,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians  for  Hos- 
pital and  Social  Service  positions,  Industrial 
Nurses  and  Physicians;  Secretaries,  Matrons, 
Community,  Recreation,  Public  Health  Work- 
ers. Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  An  up-to-date  wide  awake 
man  to  take  up  Boys'  work  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
at  the  Barney  Community  Center.  Large 
field  to  carry  on  interesting  work.  Write 
Barney  Community  Center,  Valley  and 
Chapel  Sts.,  or  Mrs.  G.  Harriss  Gorman, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Man  recreation  worker  for 
children's  home  June  15  to  September  15. 
Salary  $75  per  month  and  maintenance.  Ap- 
ply 610  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Jewish  Infant 
Orphan  Home,  containing  small  number  of 
children.  Applicant  must  understand  insti- 
tutional work — practical  or  graduate  nurse 
preferred.  State  experience,  reference  and 
salary.  Address  communications  to  Max 
Rosenblumt,  321  Euclid  ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NURSE  wanted  for  child  caring  agency. 
Must  have   executive   ability.     3835   Survey. 

WANTED:  At  the  Maryland  Training 
School  for  boys,  man  and  wife  under  fifty, 
without  children,  as  cottage  officers  to  take 
charge  of  a  family  of  boys.  Must  be  good 
disciplinarians,  and  wife  a  good  house- 
keeper, both  fond  of  boys  and  not  afraid 
of  work.  Must  reside  on  the  place.  Salary 
$900  to  $1200  per  year,  with  board,  room 
and  laundry  furnished.  All  modern  con- 
veniences, ideal  location,  congenial  sur- 
roundings and  associates.  Two  weeks  vaca- 
tion with  pay  each  year;  three  days  off 
each  month.  Only  high  type  people  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement  considered.  For  fur- 
ther information  write  Superintendent,  Loch 
Raven,  Md. 


WANTED 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES,  men  and  women, 
to  take  orders  for  books  of  all  kinds  in  their 
community;  generous  commissions  paid.  3828 
Survey. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  1800  Selden  Street. 

NURSE:  Practical,  state  experience  and 
everything  about  yourself  you  think  neces- 
sary— what  salary  expected,  etc.  Apply  Dr. 
J.  Ludwig  Stern,  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  and  Green  Lane,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR:  State  experience 
and  everything  about  yourself  you  think  nec- 
essary— what  salary  expected,  etc.  Apply 
Dr.  J.  Ludwig  Stern,  Superintendent,  He- 
brew Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,   Philadelphia,    Penna. 

WANTED:  District  workers  for  a  fam- 
ily case  working  agency  in  a  large  eastern 
city.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Good  salary. 
3818  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  with  successful  executive  experience 
in  social  work,  social  research  and  business 
administration,  desires  change.  3809  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case  work,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  3822 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  several  years'  secre- 
tarial experience  with  Physicians  and  Wel- 
fare Organizations,  three  years'  experience 
in  active  field  service  with  Maryland  Organ- 
izations and  U.  S.  Government,  desires 
position  with  social  service  corporation. 
South  or  Texas  preferred.  References.  3825 
Survey. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  who  is  very  fond 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  children,  would  like 
a  position  as  camp  councilor.  Institutional 
experience.     3826  Survey. 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians,  Social 
Service,  Industrial  Nurses  and  Physicians; 
Secretaries,  Matrons,  Community,  Recrea- 
tion, Public  Health  Workers.  Furnished 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  broad  and 
varied  experience  with  social  organizations, 
schools  and  clubs,  with  special  adaptability 
for  interviewing,  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, wishes  position  with  organization  or 
school,  where  tact,  sympathy,  and  aforemen- 
tioned qualifications  will  be  appreciated. . 
3830  Survey. 

MAN  with  long  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare work,  18  years  in  one  position,  desires 
position  as  executive  in  child  helping 
agency.  College  graduate,  first  class  refer- 
ence.   Correspondence  solicited.    3836  Survey. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  desires  ap- 
pointment in  administrative  position  of  mod- 
ern protestant  boys'  reform  school  or  orphan- 
age. Business  experience  and  training  in 
modern  methods  and  supervision.  3838 
Survey. 
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A  YOUNG  LADY,  very  fond  of  children, 
would  like  a  position  as  playground  worker. 
3827  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  wide  experience,  de- 
sires position  by  August  or  September,  as 
teacher  of  sewing  or  handwork,  in  school, 
settlement,  or  institution.    3833  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  physical  director,  three 
years'  experience,  desires  position  September. 
3834  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE:  Social  or  industrial  insti- 
tution- University  man.  Expert  statis- 
tician. Research  specialist.  Publicity  Mana- 
ger. Fluent  writer,  correspondent.  Valuable 
administrative  experience.  Commissioned 
officer   during  war.     3839  Survey. 

MEDICAL  Social  Worker  desires  posi- 
tion in  Jewish  hospital  or  agency.  Caa 
speak   Yiddish.     3840   Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  five  years'  experience 
family  case  and  child  welfare  work,  desires 
position  where  such  training  may  be  valu- 
able, Yiddish  speaking.  Available  May 
first.    3841    Survey. 

MATRON:  Experienced  industrial  train- 
ing school  work;  girls;  desires  position. 
References.     3837   Survey. 

COUPLE,  seven  (7)  years'  child  caring 
institution  experience  as  Matron  and  Super- 
visor ;  and  instructor,  desire  similar  positions. 
Ability,    initiative,    efficiency.     3832   Survit. 


CHAUFFEUR 

CHAUFFEUR  mechanic,  married,  expert 
care  and  operation,  seven  years'  experience, 
institutional  and  private  references,  city  or 
country.    3823  Survey. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Maple  Syrup   and   Sugar 

Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE   PORTER 

Highland   Farm,  Alstead,  New   Hampshire 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»» 


"COOKING  FOR  PROFIT 

YOU  ean  earn  a  handsome  income  through  home-cooktd 
food,    and    catering,    tea-room,    cafeteria    m'g't,     oto. 
Full    instructions    by    mail.     Write    for    details. 

American    School    of    Home    Economics, 
519    W.    69th    Street,  Chicago.    III. 

ATTENTION! 

Clubs,  libraries,  individual  book-lovers — tava 
money  on  all  books;  write  for  special  discounts, 
catalogue,  etc.  The  Fine  Arts  GoitD,  Inc., 
489    Fifth   Avenue,    N.    Y.    City. 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUNK  in  Ax 
condition.     Apply,  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
street.  New  York. 


, 
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BOYS'  CAMPS 


Give  your  Boy  a  chance 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  far  Boys  on  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision    Given    Every   Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School  Wilmington,  DeL 


CAMP  QUITO  ON-THE-LAKES 

Casco,  Me.,  Near  Portland. 

United  to  20  boys.  Beautiful  sleeping  dormitory.  Excel- 
lent food.  Experienced,  college  trained  councilors.  All 
■ports.  Perfect  sand-beach.  Best  camp  for  $25*.  (Home 
and  camp  life.)     Write,  M.  B.  Gay.    Laconia,  N.  H. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 


FOR    SALE 
An    Attractive    Summer    Residence 

IN  BECKET 

In 

The  Berkshire  Hills 

with  garage  for  two  cars,  vegetable  garden, 
apple  orchard,  flower  garden,  unexcelled  ar- 
tesian well  water.  House,  Swiss  chalet  archi- 
tecture, n  rooms,  3  bathrooms,  screened 
oining-porch  and  sleeping-porches.  Only  a 
few  minutes  from  village  stores  and  railway 
■tation.  State  road  all  the  way  from  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox  ,and  Springfield.  Altitude  1,400 
feet.  Beautiful  view  of  surrounding  hills. 
For  information  address  E.  O.  SUTTON, 
13    Ingraham    Terrace,    Springfield,    Mass. 


Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.' 

For  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very 
modern,  Baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  |3M  to 
11.000.    W.  H.   Otis. 


Dorset  Vt.      For  Sale.      "Cloverlea." 
7     rooms,     fireplace,     bath,     sleeping-porch,     town 
water,    garden,     1    acre.     Also    smaller    bungalow, 
I  bedrooms.     Picturesque  village,  pleasant  colony, 
Carhart,    care    Frank 


Slf,    library,    church.     E. 
iter,  Rosslyn,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

A   large  and   exceptionally  well  built 

HOUSE  OF  16  ROOMS 

In  good  condition,  and  corner  plot,  86x200,  In 

BAY     RIDGE 

In  suburb  of  GREATER   NEW  YORK. 
Slate    roof,    wide   porches,    open    fire    places. 
trees,  garden.     Suitable  for  small  institution, 
■anltarium,  school.     3831  SURVEY. 


FOR   9AI  F °'d    Hudson    River    Estate. 

rw  v***-^  no  acres,  Dutch  Colonial 
atone  house,  12  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments. For  further  particulars  address 
Captain  WM.  F.  HEAVEY,  "West  Point,  N.Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser 
lions;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Are  They  Doomed.'  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzctti 
case.  By  Art  Shields.  From  the  Workers  De- 
fense Union,  7  East  15  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

The  Art  op  Spending — How  to  Live  Better  and 
Save  More;  the  family  budget  made  a  practical 
program,  24  pp.;  10  cents.  Am.  School  of 
Home   Economics,   519   W.   69th   St.,   Chicago. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  tb«> 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  lie, 
Station   F,  New  York  City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 

Colored  Women  as  Industrial  Workers  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. From  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  814  Otis  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Directory  of  Toledo's  Social  Agencies,  56  pp. 
Social  Service  Federation,  572  Ontario  St., 
Toledo,  O.     Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Wages  op  Women  Employed  in 
the  Manufacture  op  Food  Preparations  and 
Minor  Lines  op  Confectionery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  State  House, 
Boston. 


Debate  on  Birth  Control.  Margaret  Sanger, 
famous  advocate  of  birth  control,  versus  Winter 
Russell,  well-known  speaker  and  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  City.  Subject: 
"Resolved:  That  the  spreading  of  birth  control 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity." Published  by  the  Fine  Arts  Guild,  489 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,   by  mail  30c. 

Debate — "Resolved:  That  Capitalism  has  more  to 
offer  to  the  workers  of  the  United  States  than 
has  Socialism."  Affirmative,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University;  Negative,  Prof. 
Scott  Nearing,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 
Chairman,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor 
"The  Nation."  Published  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Guild,  Dept.  2,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
By  mail,   55c.    (paper),  $1.10    (cloth). 

How  To  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee s  report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey^  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  180  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  Tna  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  2S 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New   York. 


PERIODICALS 


F«Yjv   cents   a   line   per   month,  four  weekly   titter- 

tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

®hr  Arbitrator  offers  "The  Jolly   New   World" 

for    25     cents — a    primer    of    liberalism.     $1     a 

year.     Sample   free.     P.   O.    Box   42,   Wall   St. 

Sta.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Setter  Siineo  report!  the  most  important  urtivt- 
tics  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  weltar^ 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issue*  per 
vear— $2.60        70     Fifth     Ave..     N.     Y. 

UTurri-ui-Sinra  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue. 
New   York   City. 

•C-lnr.pital  Social  S>ertiire;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  ot  tue  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.   19  East  72d   Street.  New  York. 

flHrntrtl  Wgniene-  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Meuwi 
Hygiene,    50    Union    Square,    New    York. 

JJuhlir  Health  Slur**;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upwara;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  puoluu 
ed  by  the  National  Organization  for  Publie 
Health    Nursing.    1 56   Fiftn    Ave..    New    Yc-r* 

niim  The  Survey  may  be  kept 

KIJvlH  for  permanent  ready  ref- 

erence in  a  special  loose 
leaf  binder,  made  with 
board  sides.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  stout  buckram, 
THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue  as  re- 
■  ceived.  It  does  not  mu- 
tilate issues,  which  may 
easily   be   removed    and   reinserted.     At   the 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you  and   the  volume  will  then  be  ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised   during   the   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,     Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,   Supervisors, 
Case  warkers.  Organizers  or  executive*, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


4-30-21 


Economic  Prizes 

Eighteenth  year 

TN  ORDER  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and 
-■■  industry,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  a  business  career,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan 
Hon.    Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,   and 
President  Edwin  F.  Gay,  New  York  Evening  Post 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  of  Chicago,  to 
offer  in  1922  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed  below,  a  list  of  other  available  subjects  will  be 
supplied  on  request.  Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is 
not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other 
subject  chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it. 

1  Undetected  monopoly  as  affecting  cost  of  living 

2  A  classification  of  Federal  expenditures  for  a  national  budget  system 

3  A  programme  for  the  industrial  transformation  of  China 

4  Protectionism  as  affected  by  the  War 

5  The  effects  of  price-fixing  by  the  Government  during  the  War 

6  The  function  of  capital 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  under- 
graduates of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  other  Americans  without 
restriction;  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  contestant  in  this  class, 
nor  is  any  age  limit  set 

A   First  Prize   of  One   Thousand  Dollars,   and 

A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 

A  Second  Prize  of   Two  Hundred  Dollars 
are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.     The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to. 
award  the  two  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B, 
if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it.     The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the 
amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected  that,  without 
precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  per- 
manent form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English,  and  although  not 
limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should  be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name, 
the  class  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and  address 
of  the  competitor,  together  with  any  degrees  or  distinctions  already  obtained.  No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall 
have  been  printed  or  published  in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been 
made.  If  the  competitor  is  in  Class  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  is  studying.     The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1922,  to 


J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  ESQ. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


-  I 


survey 


OURSELVES  AND  THE  IRISH 

Edward  T.  Devine 


Housing  Conditions  in  Germany 

Katherine  S,  Dreier 


Civic  Progress  in  Devastated  France 

George  B.  Ford 


Copyright   Stella   Bovthe 


THE   SLIMS 


JUDGE   SCALES 


THE   STOUTS 


Judge  Scales  held  court  and  separated  the  Stouts  from  the  Slims  and  said:  "As  a  child  eats,  so  is  he."    Charac- 
ters in  the  paper  doll  show  of  the  Mary  Gay  Theater,    originated    by    Stella    Boothe,    R.N.     [See    page    191.] 


25  Cents  a  Copy 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
Icf  vi«ida.M  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
vJ?,fZ7ti  PpnTral  HospUal  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  ^ec'y  Nalfona  Headquariers.  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
FnXn  DC.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  For  adequate  public 
p^nSent  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
cZpenTaUon?  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
n°ty  protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient,  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,    'The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
fcAN  ASSN  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TA^TY^-Gertrude  B.  Knipp.  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  P^natai  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs    and  other  civic  and  com- 
medial  organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession   of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  Tork. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago.      » 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  ores  C  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro  N.  C 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.   Publicatonis  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,  ?&. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 105  W.  40th 
St  New  York  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  or 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 156  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  D.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  airouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work,  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  Oi  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human'  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

..  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Ma-cfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 

Headquarters,  146  Henry  St.,  New  York;  Etta  Lasker  Rosensohn, 
chm.  Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises,  guides.  Inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Conducts  National  Americanization 
programme. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in,  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian, 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL    CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COU  NCI  L— Official    National 

Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of   Laws  .and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social' Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL      CHILD     WELFARE      ASSOCIATION,      INC.— Chas.    F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  anid  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK^Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Brauchetr,  New  York- 
Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS-EM ward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George ,  D, .Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures' publish  literature  ot  movement— samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods 
Sec'y  20  Union  Park.  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting _the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  Me. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
£nV  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  Rearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern 
ments.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  secy, 
261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  "S**^*^ 
Ella  Phillips  Orandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New Jork 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing,  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse  "  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE-^VTrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.,«0  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 381  Fourth  Avenue 
Char  es  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  Problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Cruiade  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  exec,  secy; 
127  E  23  St  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  avenue  Evanston, 
Illinois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  ' 
ficial  organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
ground neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention   given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles   to   quarterly   P.   R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 
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JELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
nditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to,  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and, methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  priri. ;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.    Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child   Welfare,    Paul    L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)     $10.     Regular    subscription 
$5  yearly.    112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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GETTING  TOGETHER 

WELL  toward  200  members  of  "Survey  Associates  and 
friends  of  The  Survey,"  as  the  invitation  read,  dined 
together  in  New  York,  the  evening  of  April  27  canvassing 
some  of  the  developments  of  the  winter  months  and  the  op- 
portunity ahead. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  by  this  date  some  announce- 
ment would  be  made  at  United  States  Steel  Corporation  head- 
quarters as  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  presi- 
dents which  has  been  considering  the  change  from  the  two- 
to  the  three-shift  system.  It  was  hoped  that  the  meeting  might 
be  one  of  congratulation  at  the  ending  of  the  twelve-hour  day. 
That  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The  matter  is  still  in  abey- 
ance and  John  A.  Fitch,  who,  since  the  days  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  has  brought  out  the  human  consequences  of  the  long 
day  in  steel,  drove  home  the  point  that  the  answer  to  continued 
postponement  of  voluntary  action  is  an  act  of  Congress  which 
will  control  the  so-called  continuous  processes  in  American 
industry.  William  H.  Matthews,  who  as  a  youth  worked  the 
twelve-hour  day,  who  as  headworker  at  Kingsley  House 
knew  it  in  the  lives  of  his  neighbors,  and  who  as  secretary  of 
the  stockholders'  committee  of  the  Steel  Corporation  drafted 
the  report  which  for  ten  years  has  stood  as  a  challenge  to 
change,  put  the  issue  as  an  obligation  on  the  hearts  and 
conscience  of  those  identified  with  social  agencies  generally. 
Neither  health  work  nor  work  with  families,  community  up- 
building nor  training  for  citizenship  can  go  forward  effectively 
in  districts  where  the  twelve-hour  day  governs.  The  call  is 
not  only  to  the  individual  stockholder  to  write  in  to  71  Broad- 
way but  for  social  agencies  generally  to  arouse  themselves  and 
throw  their  weight  into  the  scales. 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  American  representative  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  discussed  the  present  crisis  in  British  industry  and 
related  it  to  the  common  subject  matter  here  and  abroad  of  the 
investigator  and  the  journalist.  Henry  R.  Seager,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Survey  Associates,  and  the  editor  of  the  Survey 
brought  domestic  and  foreign  developments  alike  to  bear  on 
the  commission  of  the  Survey  as  an  interpreter  of  social  facts 
and  forces. 
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Do  you  tire  of  the  superficial  things 
you  read  about  the  theatre?  Do  you 
want  something  better,  something 
more  entertaining,  yet  something 
that    instructs?      Then     read— 


DRAMA 


A  monthly  review  of  the  allied  arts 
of  the  theatre,  beautifully  illustrated. 

Here  is  a  magazine  that  is  not  packed  with  press- 
agent  puffs  or  back-stair  gossip  about  ramps  and 
scandals. 

THE  DRAMA  is  edited  for  people  who  like  to 
think,  for  folks  whose  brains  haven't  yet  lost  their 
nimbleness.  For  eleven  years,  it  has  pioneered, 
bringing  to  its  audience  the  best  from  all  lands. 
It  has  talks  about  and  talks  by  some  of  the  foremost 
actors,  play-wrights,  and  scenic  revolutionists;  yet 
it  never  hesitates  to  give  space  to  the  brilliant  arti- 
cles of  unknown  authors. 

Each  issue  contains  one  or  two  plays  in  reading 
form.  They're  more  fascinating  than  short  stories 
because  they  retain  the  dramatic  punch. 
No  magazine  can  compare  with  THE  DRAMA 
— it  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  world  of  the 
theatre.  Once  you  begin  to  read  it,  you'll  become 
one  of  its  devoted  admirers.  You'll  enjoy  its  stimu- 
lating contents.  You'll  keep  each  issue  on  file, 
for  each  is  like  a  valuable  book. 

To  introduce  THE  DRAMA  to  new  readers, 
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We  Have  Stirred  the  Reading  World 

Of  course,  we  hoped  for  good  results  from  our  special  announcements  in  various  periodicals  like 
this  journal,  The  Liberator,  The  Nation,  The  New  York  Call,  The  New  Republic,  Reconstruction,  and 
The  Appeal  to  Reason.  But  we  never  even  dreamed  that  the  orders  would  simply  pour  in.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  our  office  boy,  it  has  been  a  "knock-out."  Every  train  that  went  through  the  little  town  of 
Girard,  Kansas,  had  to  stop  for  ten  or  even  fifteen  minutes  to  take  on  our  outgoing  parcel  post  mail.  (Oh, 
how  the  mail  clerks  did  grumble!)  We  feel  so  encouraged  over  the  reception  accorded  our  books  that  we 
have  decided  to  let  the  readers  of  other  magazines  have  a  chance  to  purchase  these  fine  little  volumes  at  on- 
ly io  cents  per  copy.  We  have  arranged  to  have  the  announcement  printed  to  the  right  on  this  page,  appear 
in  mediums  like  Current  Opinion,  Nautilus,  Leslie's,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Boyce's  Weekly,  The  Chi- 
cago Ledger,  Kan- 


sas City  Star,  and 
many  other  publi- 
cations of  national 
circulation.  The 
best  we  could  do 
was  to  arrange  for 
insertions  late  in 
April  or  early  in 
May.  For  that 
reason  we  have  de- 
cided to  extend  our 
sale  only  30  days 
more — up  to  June 
1st — in  order  to 
give  a  greater  pub- 
lic a  chance  to  find 
out  what  a  won- 
derful book  buy 
the  Appeal  has 
waiting  for  lovers 
of  genuine  litera- 
ture. And  that  be- 
ing the  case  we  de- 
cided it  was  only 
fair  to  let  the 
readers  of  this 
journal  take  an- 
other shot  at  this 
amazingly  popular 
offer.  This  is  pos- 
itively your  last 
chance.  When  we 
get  through  with 
this  sale  we  will 
have  so  many  new 
customers  that  we 
will  have  all  we 
can  do  to  fill  their 
orders.  Mean- 
while, we  are  proud 
to  say  that  our 
staff  of  52  workers 
get  all  books  in  the 
mails  24  hours  af- 
ter orders  get  on 
our  files. 


Until  June  1,  Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  10c  Per  Book 


To  introduce  our  library  of  200  books  to  a  million 
readers  we  offer  any  of  the  following  books  at  the 
unheard-of  price  of  10c  each.  Many  of  these  books 
would  cost  from  $1  to  $3  if  purchased  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  expensive  bindings.  This  is  strictly  a  limited 
offer — good  for  only  30  days — on  June  1  the  price 
goes  back  to  25c  each — the  regularly  advertised  price. 
If  the  post  mark  on  your  envelope  shows  that  your 
order  was  mailed  after  midnight  of  June  1,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  return  your  money.  Order  as  few  or 
as  many  as  you  like— they  are  the  best  in  the  Eng- 
lish language — and  the  entire  library  costs  so  little 
that  you  can  well  afford  to  order  every  book.  Over 
two  million  of  these  books  have  been  sold — tremen- 
dous production  makes  possible  the  extremely  low 
price.  Order  by  number — each  book  is  preceded  by 
a  number — for  instance,  if  you  want  Carmen,  merely 
write  down  "21" — that  makes  it  easy  for  you  and 
insures  more  prompt  delivery  as  we  handle  all  book 
orders   by   number. 
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89  Genius'  Love  Letters 

90  The   Public    Defender 

91  The  Facts  of   Life 

92  Hypnotism    Explained 

93  How  to  Live  100  Years 

94  Trial    and     Death    of 

Socrates 

95  Confessions  of  an  Opi- 

um   Eater 


96  Plato's    Dialogues 

97  Proletarian    Dictator- 

ship 

98  How  to  Love 

99  Tartuffe,    Moliere 

100  Red  Laugh,  Andreyev 

101  Pascal's    Thoughts 
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124  Hardle's  Epigrams 

125  Wilson's  War  Speeches 

126  History  of  Rome 

127  What    Every    Mother 

Should   Know 

128  Life  of  Caesar 

129  Rome  or  Reason 

130  Christianity,  Debate 

131  Redemption,  Tolstoi 
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133  What    Is  Electricity 

134  Cooperatives 

135  Socialism  for  Million- 

aires, Bernard  Shaw 

136  Child  Training 

137  Home  Nursing 

138  Schopenhauer's     Stu- 

dies in   Pessimism 

139  The  Fight  for  Life 

140  U.  S.  Prison   Hell 

141  Would  Christ's  Teach- 

ings   Make   for   So- 
cial Progress,  Debate 

142  Life  of   Bismarck 

143  Pope  Leo's  Encyclical 

on  Socialism 
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Sale  Closes 
June  1 

We  cannot  afford  to 
hold  this  offer  open 
longer  than  June  1. 
After  that  date  the 
price  will  be  25  cents 
per  copy.  Buy  now 
and  you  can  enjoy 
the  special  rate  of 
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Order  by  Number  Take  Yc<ar  Pick  at  Only  10c  a  Book.  Order  by  Number. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  This  announcement  appears  in  a  number  of  publications  and 
while  we  have  plenty  of  books  to  fill  all  orders,  we  advise  prompt  action.  All  books  guaranteed — if 
you  don't  like  them,  send  them  back  and  we'll  return  your  money.  We  pay  postage  on  all  orders. 
All  books  clearly  printed  on  good  book  paper,  64  to  160  pages  each.  Pocket  size.  Bound  in  heavy 
cardboard.      Remember,    this    is    a   limited    offer — good   for   only   30   days.      A    chance   for  book-lovers. 

Send  All  Orders  to  Appeal  Publ.  Co.,  Girard,  Kans. 

Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Ourselves  and  the  Irish 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 


i 


IT  is  a  part  of  the  Irish  tragedy  that  we  Americans  cannot 
see  it  or  feel  it  except  as  involving  our  relation  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  another  part  of  it  that  those  of  us  who  are 
Protestants  cannot  consider  it  apart  from  our  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Catholic  "menace."  It  is  the  worst  part  of  it  that, 
to  a  great  many  Englishmen  and  especially  to  many  of  those 
who  live  in  Ireland,  the  typical  Irishman  is  really  something 
less — though  it  may  be  only  by  an  infinitesimal  fraction — 
than  a  normal  civilized  human  being.  There  is  something 
humorous  about  him,  something  perhaps  rather  appealing,  not 
wholly  irritating,  not  less  apt  to  be  a  deviation  on  the  angelic 
side  rather  than  on  the  demoniac  side,  but  in  either  case  pre- 
venting him  from  coming  squarely  under  the  principles  of 
magna  charta,  consent  of  the  governed,  self-determination, 
inalienable  rights,  etc.  This  shade  of  difference  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  ostracism  of  Jews  or  to  the  racial  disability 
of  the  Oriental.  It  is  not  the  economic  hostility  which  the 
Irish  may  share  to  recent  "scum  o'  the  earth"  immigrants.  It 
is  far  more  subtle  and  elusive  and  admits  many  exceptions. 
It  is  quite  compatible  with  attributing  to  the  Irish  many  at- 
tractive gifts.  They  may  be  loyal,  generous,  affectionate, 
chaste.  They  may  be  good  soldiers,  good  servants,  or  even 
good  scholars.  They  may  be  shrewd  lawyers,  eloquent  ora- 
tors. It  is  admitted  that  they  may  do  well  enough  in  almost 
any  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  although  they  will  no  doubt 
do  better  under  English  discipline.  But  there  is  a  certain 
something  which  is  more  or  less  tacitly  assumed  to  be  left  out 
of  their  make-up,  something  which  will  forever  prevent  their 
furnishing,  for  example,  an  acceptable  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Now  some  very  mediocre  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  risen  to  this  high  office.  Some  who  have  not  been 
mediocre  have  had  the  peculiar  virtues  and  faults  which  we 
associate  with  the  Scotch-Irish;  but  the  average  Anglo-Amer- 
ican simply  cannot  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  idea  of 
a  real  Irish -American  in  so  exalted  and  responsible  a  post,  or 
in  any  other  of  authority  and  responsibility.  It  is  not  the 
hyphen  which  irritates  us  but  the  Irish  extraction.  This  feel- 
ing is  not  exactly  intolerance.  At  any  rate  the  Englishman 
has  no  misgiving  about  his  tolerance.  He  would  even  now  be 
willing  to  let  the  Irish  settle  their  internal  affairs,  so  he  assures 
us,  "if  they  could  only  agree  among  themselves."  I  have  heard 
an  English  rector  domiciled  in  an  American  parish  magnani- 
mously propose  "to  withdraw  all  troops  from  Ireland  and 
then  let  the  fifteen  people  who  might  be  left  alive  there  gov- 


ern themselves  as  they  like."  The  spirit  of  the  proposal  has 
an  origin  in  common  with  that  of  the  present  black-and-tan 
policy  of  the  British  government.  It  is  one  of  mild  and  honest 
contempt;  of  utter  inability  to  regard  the  Irish  as  reasonable, 
as  having  the  ordinary  endowment  of  self-governing  men. 

This  feeling  is  not  unique.  Something  like  it  impedes  prog- 
ress in  industry,  in  law  enforcement,  in  the  emancipation  of 
women,  in  educational  reform — in  all  readjustment  of  human 
relations.  Surveys  in  any  social  borderlands  disclose  misun- 
derstandings. The  particular  failure  which  has  baffled  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  Irish  question  is  met  in  the  world  wherever 
a  dominant  people  come  into  immediate  contact  with  those 
whom  they  have  unfairly  treated,  whose  .essential  humanity 
they  have  failed  to  respect.  It  is  not  racial  though  it  may  be 
aggravated  by  racial  prejudice. 

The  "complex  of  oppression"  becomes  a  factor  in  the 
psychology  of  those  who  have  the  grievance,  compelling  a 
habitual  attitude  of  suspicious  hostility  which  the  naive  im- 
perialist finds  unaccountable.  The  vicious  circle  is  estab- 
lished. The  only  point  at  which  it  can  be  broken  is  in  the 
policy  of  domination ;  in  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  dom- 
inant nation ;  they  must  get  rid  of  their  assumption  that  they 
have  to  do  with  an  irresponsible,  an  irrational  people. 

Now  the  facts — biological,  psychological,  economic,  politi- 
cal, historical,  all  the  kinds  of  facts  there  are — contradict  this 
assumption.  The  Irish  are  quite  as  human  as  any  people  of 
whom  we  have  knowledge.  They  sing  and  laugh  and  play, 
work  and  fight,  love  and  hate,  sin  and  repent,  rise  to  heroism 
and  fall  in  the  gutter.  Do  you  ask  more?  They  can  also 
produce  wealth,  save  their  earnings,  accumulate  capital.  They 
can  make  just  and  equal  laws,  they  can  administer  these  laws 
with  no  more  liability  to  error  and  injustice  than  belongs  to 
the  French  or  the  Welsh.  They  may  not  have  the  Prussian 
genius  for  administration  but  then  neither  have  Americans. 
They  are  no  more  superstitious  than  Italians  or  Poles;  no 
more  easily  duped  in  religion  than  Church  of  England  con- 
formists. They  are  not  by  nature  proper  subjects  for  ridicule, 
sentimental  indulgence  or  external  discipline.  They  are  human. 

If  this  is  not  taken  as  the  starting  point  there  will  be  no 
progress  toward  understanding  the  Irish  question.  Americans 
are  in  position  to  render  here  an  international  service  although 
for  many  Americans  it  requires  an  effort  to  start  there.  Irish 
bulls,  Irish  comedians,  Irish  "subserviency  to  priests,"  Irish 
"lawlessness,"  and  above  all  the  contempt  which  aliens  dom- 
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idled  in  Ireland  have  cherished  for  the  Irish  and  which  they 
have  communicated  to  their  friends  and  relations  in  England 
and  America,  all  blind  us  to  the  elementary  truth  that  essen- 
tially the  Irish  are  like  the  rest  of  us  only  perhaps  more  so. 
The  interim  report  of  the  American  Commission  on  Condi- 
tions in  Ireland,  even  if  it  were  as  one-sided  as  the  British 
ambassador  declares,  would  still,  in  its  "cumulation  of  facts 
that  are  astounding  and  probably  without  precedent  or  paral- 
lel," help  to  end  this  self-imposed  blindness. 

The  crux  of  the  present  Irish  question  is  whether  Ireland 
is  a  nation  or  not.  Pro-Irish  are  fond  of  citing  the  analogy 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Lloyd  George  insists  on  that  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  both  precedents  are  relevant.  The  Rev- 
olutionary War  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a 
nation  in  America.  The  Civil  War  decided  that  we  are  one 
nation  and  not  two.  Those  are  precisely  the  two  questions 
which  have  now  to  be  decided  in  Ireland.  Thus  far  the  wit 
of  man  has  devised  no  means  except  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  for  deciding  such  questions.  It  is  an  infinite  pity.  The 
writer  profoundly  believes  that  Ireland  is  one  nation  and  not 
two.  For  that  conviction  if  he  were  an  Irishman  of  fighting 
age  he  would  be  ready  to  fight  as  the  whole  present  generation 
of  Irishmen  is  ready  to  fight.  The  mayor  of  Cork  declares 
that  this  generation  has  taken  a  solemn  vow  not  to  pass  that 
unsettled  question — the  question  of  freedom  from  external 
control — to  future  generations  of  Irishmen.  They  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  military  force  as  others  who  have  struggled 
for  freedom  have  been.  They  may  not,  any  more  than  others, 
hold  to  their  determination  to  the  point  of  actual  extermina- 
tion;   but  they  show  no  signs  of  yielding. 

Our  difficulty  in  understanding  this  is  chiefly  due  to  our  fail- 
ure to  take  the  Irish  as  seriously  as  we  would  take  the  English 
or  the  French.  It  is  time  we  overcame  the  difficulty.  We 
must  understand  that  this  is  no  papal  conspiracy.  It  is  no 
rollicking,  irresponsible,  childish  adventure.  It  is  the  sober 
and  deliberate  resolution  of  a  nation.  What  we  are  witness- 
ing is  a  national  struggle  for  independence.  The  disloyalty  is 
not  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  minority  which  clings  to  a  union 
which  Ireland  never  voluntarily  accepted ;  which  was  imposed 
upon  her  by  fraud  and  conquest;  which  has  always  offended 
her  dignity,  often  trampled  upon  her  interests  and  invariably 
thwarted  her  destiny.  To  say  that  England  has  of  late  years 
sought  to  promote  the  economic,  or  educational  interests  of 
Ireland,  that  she  has  tried  to  undo  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
past  is  wholly  beside  the  mark.  The  Irish,  if  they  are  a 
nation,  are  their  own  best  judges  of  what  is  for  their  interests. 
What  they  seek  is  freedom,  the  right  of  self-determination; 
and  they  hold,  as  Americans  held  in  1776,  that  this  is  the 
greatest  of  all  national  ends.  What  they  deny  is  the  right 
of  a  sectarian  minority  to  act  like  a  majority  and  this  they 
hold,  as  Americans  held  in  1861,  is  the  most  elementary  of 
all  national  obligations. 

Holding  these  views,  we  need  not  on  that  account  favor 
the  fitting  out  of  military  expeditions  in  the  United  States 
to  fight  for  Ireland.  We  need  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
England  in  arming  the  Alabama.  We  need  not  press  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic.  We  need  not  favor 
"interference"  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  interference,  however,  to 
favor  the  widest  possible  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Irish  freedom;  and  the  most  liberal  response  to  the 
appeal  for  those  who  are  in  distress  because  of  the  civil  war 
now  in  progress  there.  It  would  not  be  interference  to  re- 
fuse to  send  political  refugees  back  to  England  but  on  the 
contrary  to  give  them  refuge  as  England  herself  has  given 
refuge  through  the  generations  to  those  charged  with  political 


offenses.  It  would  not  be  interference  to  welcome  to  our 
public  platforms  those  who  speak  for  Irish  independence.  We 
are  under  no  obligation  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
accomplishment.  We  might  not  indeed  put  overmuch  con- 
fidence in  such  expressions  of  sympathy  or  such  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  distress  as  very  important  elements  in  the  out- 
come. If  Ireland  is  to  gain  her  freedom  as  the  result  of  the 
present  struggle  it  will  probably  be,  as  its  friends  have  fre- 
quently predicted,  betause  of  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales;  and  this  may  well  be  aided  by  the 
candid  expression  of  opinion  in  America  and  in  the  British 
dominions  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom. 

Obviously  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  what  Lloyd  George 
may  say  at  any  one  time  about  Irish  policy  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  real  views  of  Englishmen.  America  never 
assented  to  the  transfer  of  Shantung  to  the  Japanese  whatever 
the  records  of  the  Paris  conference  may  show.  England  can- 
not speak  her  mind  on  the  Irish  question  because  that  question 
is  unhappily  entangled  with  internal  English  feuds  and  be- 
cause of  the  haunting  fear  that  Ireland  might  become  a  hostile 
base  in  some  future  war.  If  Americans  are  to  make  their  na- 
tural and  appropriate,  however  modest,  contribution  to  the 
process  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  their  English  cousins,  as 
the  English  have  often  enlightened  ours,  we  must  make  due  ad- 
lowance  for  these  entanglements  and  this  fear.  Understand- 
ing has  become  increasingly  difficult  but  understanding  is  nev- 
ertheless the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

England  may  again  conquer  the  Irish  but  she  cannot  do 
so  and  retain  her  own  respect  and  American  good-will.  She 
may  send  rioters  in  uniform  into  every  Irish  village  but  if 
so  she  will  no  longer  stand  for  the  benign  reign  of  law.  She 
may  exterminate  the  aspiration  for  liberty  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  but  only  by  the  suicide  of  liberty  where  she  has  lived 
longest  and  most  wisely. 

The  British  commonwealth  and  the  American  common- 
wealth have  much  serious  work  to  do  in  restoring  civilization. 
France  and  other  nations  have  their  part  also  but  it  is  hardly 
open  to  question  that  the  corner-stone  of  world  order  is  a 
common  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  English-speaking,  self-governing  nations.  Not  the 
movement  for  Irish  freedom,  but  the  senseless  attempt  to  crush 
that  movement  endangers  that  candid  understanding. 

The  text-books  which  represent  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel 
Adams  as  fighting  against  English  tyranny  will  not  be  revised 
for  common  use  while  English  tyranny  is  practiced  under  our 
eyes.  The  fraternizing  of  British  and  American  naval  of- 
ficers will  not  be  extended  to  the  relations  of  the  men  in  the 
street  while  the  Irish  sore  festers.  American  public  opinion 
will  never  be  thrown  whole-heartedly  behind  any  settlement 
except  one  which  responds  to  the  age-long  aspirations  of  Ire- 
land. This  is  not  revolution  but — as  President  Harding  has 
happily  expressed  it  in  the  case  of  the  American  republics — 
separation  and  evolution. 

A  free  Ireland  is  no  peril  to  England ;  but  a  conquered  and 
suppressed  Ireland  is  a  peril  not  only  to  England  but  to  Eu- 
rope and  America.  England  is  entitled  to  security  at  sea 
and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  obtain  that,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  Ireland,  by  voluntary  treaty  and  guarantees;  but  the 
navies  of  England  are  not  strong  enough  to  insure  such  se- 
curity against  a  nation  in  irons. 

Let  those  of  us  who  love  England — her  institutions  and 
laws,  her  literature  and  language,  her  long  traditions  and 
her  undimmed  glories — demand  of  her  that  she  open  her  eyes 
to  the  one,  single,  revealing,  emancipating  truth,  that  the  Irish 
are  human  beings  like  her  own  sons;  and  that  their  rights 
also,  as  far  as  they  can  maintain  them,  are  inalienable. 
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TO  understand  the  housing  problem  of  Germany,  it 
is  important  to  realize  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  German  population  in  proportion  to  the  terri- 
tory it  occupies  and  the  economic  pressure  resulting 
from  it.  We  in  the  United  States  have  approximately  2,970,138 
English  square  miles,  not  including  water,  for  a  population 
of  about  110,000,000  people,  while  Germany,  before  the  war, 
had  to  feed  about  70,000,000  on  an  area  covering  208,780 
English  square  miles.  To  grasp  somewhat  the  difficulties 
they  have  had  to  face,  in  spite  of  their  foreign  possessions,  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  difference  between  our  economic 
independence  and  theirs,  especially  so,  when  we  realize  that 
our  economic  independence  is  made  greater  by  the  industrial 
freedom  our  territory  gives  us,  through  our  owning  practically 
all  important  raw  materials  needed.  We  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  good-will  of  our  neighbors  to  manufacture  what 
we  need ;  we  are  independent,  and  what  we  lack  is  the  result 
of  our  own  shortcomings,  not  the  lack  of  our  country's  wealth. 
Some  will  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  housing  conditions, 
but  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is  dependent  on  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  on  the  industrial  life 
of  the  community. 

Germany,  since  the  Armistice,  not  only  faces  a  smaller  ter- 
ritory but  industrial  chaos,  through  her  inability  to  get  the 
proper  amount  of  raw  material  whereby  to  keep  her  factories 
going  and  earn  the  means  with  which  her  people  can  build 
homes.  After  the  war,  Germany  returned  5,604  English 
square  miles  to  France  in  the  shape  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
11,186  English  square  miles  to  Poland  in  the  shape  of  Posen; 
and  about  3,000  English  square  miles  to  Denmark  in  the 
shape  of  upper  Schleswig,  making  a  total  of  19,790  English 
square  miles,  leaving  188,990  English  square  miles  in  which 
to  house  and  feed  her  population,  which  in  1919  consisted 
of  60,000,000  persons.  As  regards  her  foreign  possessions, 
covering  1,006,412  English  square  miles,  910,150  of  these  in 
Africa  had  to  be  given  to  England,  as  well  as  her  Pacific  pos- 
sessions below  the  Equator.  These  Pacific  possessions,  includ- 
ing those  above  the  Equator  which  she  had  to  give  to  Japan, 
amounted  to  96,145  English  square  miles.  Besides  this  Japan 
also  received  Kiao-Chow,  covering  412  English  square  miles. 
Intense  overcrowding  has,  therefore,  been  brought  about, 
not  only  through  the  entire  stoppage  of  building  during  the 
war,  or  through  the  effort  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  families  per  year,  but  through  territorial  contraction  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  difficult  ideas  to  grasp  is  that  a  de- 
crease in  population  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  householders.  Germany  faces  today  a  smaller 
population  with  an  intense  increase  of  householders.  Her 
loss  consisted  chiefly  in  members  of  families,  or  one  or  more 
adjuncts  to  a  household,  leaving  the  household  intact.  Added 
to  the  same  number  of  householders  are  the  new  marriages 
and  the  returning  families  who  had  gone  out  to  help  colonize 
the  German  possessions  and  now  found  themselves  almost 
penniless  and  not  wanted,  forced  to  migrate  back  to  their 
mother  country  as  immigrants  seeking  refuge.  Included  in 
this  group  are  the  vast  numbers  driven  out  of  Poland,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  etc.     Most  of  these  families,  having  practically  no 


means,  were  forced  to  seek  the  cities  and  cheaper  dwellings, 
causing  an  overcrowding  in  those  housing  areas  which,  even 
before  the  war,  had  met  with  neglect. 

The  return  of  the  soldier  has  also  emphasized  this  situation, 
as  quite  naturally  he  now  wanted  his  own  home,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  war  many  married  daughters  continued  to  live  with 
their  parents.  The  splendid  plan  which  Adolf  Damaschke, 
president  of  the  Boden  Reform  (the  single  tax  movement  in 
Germany)  presented  to  the  imperial  government,  whereby 
every  returning  soldier  should  receive  a  portion  of  land  in 
recompense  for  the  services  rendered  his  country,  had  been 
rejected.  Money  was  also  to  have  been  advanced  so  that 
these  houses  were  to  have  been  built  in  order  that  the  soldier 
and  his  family  would  have  been  properly  housed  at  its  close. 
It  was  especially  unfortunate  that  the  government  did  not 
recognize  the  value  of  this  suggestion,  and  in  its  shortsighted- 
ness turned  it  down,  never  realizing  that  the  housing  problem 
would  be  tremendously  increased  after  the  war  through  the 
existence  of  a  smaller  Germany. 

In  consequence,  no  person  in  Germany  today  is  permitted  to 
possess  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  space  within  his  own 
home,  according  to  the  number  in  the  family,  and  no  family 
may  possess  more  than  one  house.  Those  owning  both  city 
and  country  houses  can  make  their  choice.  Some  families 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  arrangements  by  which 
they  have  given  their  country  houses,  rent  free,  to  families 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  or  Alsace,  on  condition 
that  in  summer  they  would  live  in  the  town  house,  while  the 
owners  moved  out  to  the  country.  This  plan,  to  a  limited 
extent,  has  worked. 

The  different  towns  have  made  slight  variations  in  assign- 
ments of  space.  A  room  per  person,  with  an  extra  room  for 
the  kitchen,  is  approximately  the  principal  limitation  every- 
where. Here  we  find  the  crux  of  the  difference  between  the 
smaller  population  and  the  increased  number  of  householders 
per  population — the  kitchen.  If  the  family  is  large,  this  allot- 
ment allows  for  adjustment  in  having  several  children  sleep 
in  one  room,  securing  thereby  the  much  cherished  extra  room 
for  their  living  room.  Better  situated  families  in  most  cities 
are  permitted  to  keep  an  extra  room,  besides  their  kitchen, 
while  in  other  cities  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  only  by  pay- 
ing a  heavy  tax.  In  the  workman's  family  the  kitchen  com- 
bines the  living  room  and  dining  room,  as  it  usually  does 
in  a  laborer's  family,  in  all  countries;  only  in  Germany  it 
includes  the  highly  skilled  workman  and  the  middle  class 
merchant  as  well  who,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  space,  cannot 
now  afford  the  rooms  which  were  formerly  his. 

In  Berlin  alone,  there  was  a  waiting  list  on  July  1,  1920, 
of  72,500  householders.  The  Housing  Bureau,  through 
vigilant  commandeering,  received  notice  of  the  following  avail- 
able accommodation: 
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making  a   total   of   13,270  rooms  for  72,500  householders  who 
were  waiting  to  be  sheltered. 

Precedence  is  given  to  all  young  married  couples  with  chil- 
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Tiuo  rooms  and  kitch- 
en on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  tenement  house  in 
Berlin.  The  first  room 
is  one  of  the  so-called 
Berlin  rooms,  overrun 
ivilh  rats,  dark  and 
unhealed.  In  this  room 
one  of  the  daughters 
sleeps;  the  rest  of  the 
family  of  seven  chil- 
dren sleep  in  the  other 
room    and   kitchen 


dren ;  that  is,  young  families  with  children  are  given  the  right 
to  a  home,  whereas  married  people  without  children  are  given 
single  rooms.  In  191 8  the  Housing  Bureau  passed  a  law  that 
every  family  consisting  of  parents  with  two  children  must  have 
at  least  two  rooms  besides  a  kitchen ;  these  rooms  must  be 
heated  and  of  such  a  size  that  each  individual  above  ten  years 
of  age  must  have  a  minimum  of  twenty  cubic  meters  of  air 
space  and  eight  cubic  meters  of  floor  space.  Unfortunately 
the  tabulations  of  the  sickness  insurance  organizations  show 
how  little  it  was  possible  in  practice  to  enforce  this  regulation. 
The  accompanying  official  illustrations  show  the  difficult  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  are  living  now.  All  these  illus- 
trations were  taken  from  Berlin  tenement  homes.  Photographs 
rarely  give  a  true  picture  of  conditions,  and  so  it  is  here ;  they 
cannot  show  to  the  full  extent  the  overcrowding.  Many 
tenements  similar  to  the  ones  mentioned  are  shared  by  two 


or  even  three  families  and,  with  the  proverbial  hospitality  of 
the  poor,  extended  even  to  the  sick  who  are  homeless.  Ac- 
quaintances, more  unfortunate  than  the  family,  are  often 
given  a  night's  lodging  or  whatever  accommodation  can  be 
offered. 

Almost  all  European  cities  have  so-called  "rear  houses" 
which  have  been  built  in  former  gardens  when  the  cities  grew 
in  population.  In  densely  populated  sections  of  Berlin  none 
of  the  families  who  live  in  these  rooms  overlooking  the  inner 
court  of  these  rear  dwellings  get  sufficient  air  or  light.  In  one 
of  these  houses  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  live, 
thirty-six  tenements  fronted  on  the  inner  court,  and  thirty-four 
of  them  contained  illnesses  among  the  tenants,  definitely  show- 
ing the  evil  result  of  the  lack  of  air  and  sun.  Equally  terrible 
are  the  cellar  and  roof  dwellings  in  old  houses.  The  cellar 
dwellings  are  always  damp,  dark  and  dirty  and  the  air  in 


A  family  of  eleven  occupy  the  t<wo 
cellar  rooms  tvitk  kitchenette  at 
18  Grenadier  street,  Berlin.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  absolutely  dark. 
The  children  range  in  age  from  one  to 
fifteen,  and  the  mother  is  expecting  her 
tenth  child 
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Tenement  home  in 
Gaudy  street,  Berlin. 
The  mother-in-la<w, 
husband  and  wife 
sleep  in  the  two  beds 
seen.  The  bed  for 
the  children  is  made 
up  at  night  out  of 
seven  chairs.  The 
youngest  child  of 
two  years  has  a  crib 
for  itself 


them  is  always  impure.  The  lack  of  heat  in  the  roof  tenements 
causes  dampness  and  suffering,  as  the  heat  rarely  ascends. 

To  show  that  this  evil  of  overcrowding  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  war,  we  can  refer  to  the  housing  statistics  of  191 2, 
which  show  that  at  that  period  there  already  existed  in  Berlin 
a  hundred  thousand  tenements  where  more  than  four  people 
had  to  occupy  one  room.  With  such  a  start  in  overcrowding, 
it  is  easily  seen  why  Germany,  and  especially  Berlin,  has  sunk 
to  such  terrible  degradation  in  housing  conditipns.  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  in  these  overcrowded 
rooms  the  death  rate  through  tuberculosis  and  influenza  is 
just  double  that  which  prevails  among  those  living  under 
normal  conditions. 

To  alleviate  in  some  measure  these  unhealthy  conditions, 
the  Housing  Bureau  has  converted  into  temporary  homes  the 
toolhouses  on  the  little  allotment  gardens  on  the  outskirts  of 


the  town.  Outside  of  most  German  cities,  the  land  is  rented 
out  in  small  holdings,  for  the  cultivation  of  private  gardens, 
and  on  each  holding  there  is  a  small  toolhouse.  These  garden- 
huts  or  toolhouses  are  now  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged 
to  include  a  kitchen  and  sleeping  quarters.  They  are  permit- 
ted to  consist  of  only  one  story  with  fire-proof  roof ;  the  floor 
space  also  is  limited,  but  may  be  extended  to  include  a  small 
veranda.  Although  these  gardens  lie  far  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  which  makes  them  very  inaccessible  to  the  business  section 
of  the  town,  they  have  helped  to  meet  the  terrible  crisis. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  question  of  housing  does  not  belong 
to  the  working  classes  alone.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Berlin  merchant  who  returned  after  war,  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  to  find  that  he  and  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  wife  and  three  daughters,  could  secure  only  one  room 
with  kitchen.  Because  of  the  long  separation,  the  father  having 


Some  of  the  worst  conditions  are  to  be 
seen  at  44  Anklamer  street,  Berlin, 
where  fifteen  people  live  in  the 
kitchen  and  three  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  a  small  dark  hall  room.  The  fam- 
ily consists  of  father  and  mother  with 
eight  daughters  and  two  sons  ranging 
in  age  from  three  to  twenty-six.  The 
husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  lives 
with  the  family,  as  well  as  two  illegit- 
imate children  of  the  second  daughter. 
Seven  persons  sleep  in  one  room  and 
three  in  one  bed 
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been  a  prisoner  early  in  the  war,  the  family  wanted  to  be 
united  once  more.  To  aggravate  the  matter,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  of  twenty-two,  was  tuberculous.  This  family  is 
not  an  exceptional  case,  but  just  one  of  thousands.  Before  the 
war  these  tragedies  touched  only  the  poor;  now  they  touch 
even  the  "upper  middle  class." 

Five  thousand  new  homes  were  erected  in  Berlin  last  year, 
but  this  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  with  72,500  house- 
holders seeking  homes  on  July  I,  1 920.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  increased  cost  of  building.  Few  factories  have 
sufficient  coal  to  continue  making  bricks.  Out  of  the  200  fac- 
tories making  bricks  in  Baden  alone,  only  twenty-five  were 
operating;  the  others  had  to  close  down  for  lack  of  fuel.  In 
consequence,  the  increase  in  cost  on  a  laborer's  cottage  has  been 
tenfold.  In  1917,  the  price  per  cottage  was  between  5,000 
and  6,000  marks ;  now  it  is  between  50,000  and  60,000.  This 
shows  how  far-reaching  the  difficulties  stretch  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  facing  today  as  a  result  of  the  Armistice  and  peace 
conditions  imposed  on  them. 

Throughout  Germany  we  find  the  same  housing  problem, 
brought  about  everywhere  by  the  same  conditions.  Lack  of 
proper  housing  for  the  workman  before  the  war  to  start  with, 
no  building  during  the  war,  financial  ruin  and  lack  of  coal 
wherewith  to  manufacture  bricks  for  building  purposes  are 
the  main  causes.  Take,  for  instance,  a  small  city  like  Kassel, 
which  has  grown  from  35,000  to  44,000  population.  No 
building  has  taken  place  here  during  the  war,  and  9,000  per- 
sons remain  without  quarters,  except  such  as  the  city  could 
commandeer.  Or  take  the  principality  of  Baden.  During  the 
war  968  new  houses  were  erected  in  the  entire  state  in  which 
25,600  people  are  now  seeking  shelter;  of  these  10,768  were 
registered  as  in  urgent  need.  In  Karlsruhe,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Baden,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  2,371  are  home- 
less, 600  of  them  in  urgent  need.  In  February,  1920,  roughly 
speaking,  io,000  people  were  seeking  homes  in  Breslau ;  6,000 
in  Cologne;  6,000  in  Nueremberg  and  5,000  in  Augsburg. 
These  figures  are  more  or  less  repeated  in  all  towns  and  show 
how  universal  the  problem  is. 

In  Munich  alone  there  would  have  been  a  deficit  of  11,321 
apartments  and  8,407  tenements,  making  a  total  of  19,728 
homeless  householders,  under  normal  peace  conditions  if  no 
building  had  gone  on.  But  we  find  instead  that  21,671  house- 
holders applied  for  accommodations  in  May,  191 9.  The  gov- 
ernment succeeded  in  commandeering  2,204  living  quarters, 
1,569  of  these  single  rooms,  and  780  voluntarily  placed  at  its 
disposal,  making  a  total  of  2,984.  A  heavy  fine  was  imposed 
on  all  who  did  not  respond.  Munich  turned  many  of  the  old 
army  barracks  into  temporary  dwelling  places. 

There  was  one  privilege  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Munich 
which  was  not  extended,  to  my  knowledge,  to  the  citizens 
of  other  towns — that  of  naming  to  the  city  authorities  the  type 
of  person  they  would  prefer  to  take  into  their  home.  In  all 
the  other  cities  I  know'  of,  the  people  had  to  take  whomever 
the  government  sent,  and  unless  there  was  some  criminal 
charge  against  these,  no  change  or  redress  was  possible,  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  or  impertinent  the  lodgers  or  sub- 
tenants were,  or  how  little  they  fitted  into  the  environment 
of  the  home.  Many  rich  families  had  to  turn  their  top  floor 
into  a  tenement — which,  one  can  easily  conceive,  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  do  gracefully  when  the  only  access  was  the 
front  stairs.  Democracy  is  put  to  quite  a  test  when  you  have 
to  share  the  top  floor  of  your  home  with  a  workingman's 
family  of  six  children  with  only  one  staircase  for  the  use  of 
all.  In  the  city  of  Bremen  where  the  new  "smart"  section 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  new  factory  district,  many  a  work- 


man's family  was  quartered  with  the  rich.  Those  who  assisted 
the  city  government  by  meeting  the  expense  of  reconstructing 
their  homes  for  these  purposes,  were  guaranteed  that  they 
would  be  the  first  on  the  list  to  have  the  families  quartered 
with  them  removed  into  newly  constructed  tenement  houses. 
No  one  was  spared,  and  many  beautiful  ball  or  music  rooms 
were  subdivided  to  make  accommodation  for  the  homeless. 

Many  families,  to  avoid  unpleasant  strangers  being  quar- 
tered with  them,  made  personal  arrangements  with  friends 
to  share  completely  one  of  the  two  homes,  thereby  leaving  the 
other  free  to  be  turned  completely  over  to  the  city.  Others 
invited  single  men  or  women  of  their  acquaintance  to  live 
with  them,  thereby  filling  all  the  rooms  of  their  home.  So  it 
happened  that  a  number  of  people  found  themselves  suddenly 
the  guests  of  friends,  and  living  much  more  comfortably  than 
ever  before  in  their  lives.  In  one  other  respect  this  com- 
mandeering did  not  always  work  hardship.  It  added  to  the 
comfort  of  numerous  people  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
coal,  as  each  individual  received  his  share  pro  rata  which  made 
it  to  the  advantage  of  householders  to  have  their  houses  filled 
in  winter  time.  The  central  heating  plant  in  most  houses 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  stoves  to  be  placed  in  the  few  rooms 
set  aside  for  constant  use.  In  such  apartments  where  no  old- 
fashioned  chimneys  were  and  the  whole  building  was  built 
to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  a  central  heating  plant, 
the  hardships  often  were  tremendous.  In  the  most  palatial 
homes,  the  people  suffered  the  most  from  cold.  No  one  who 
has  not  spent  some  winter  months  in  Europe  during  the  past 
two  years  can  know  of  the  simplicity  of  life  to  which  even  the 
rich  are  reduced  during  the  cold  season.  I  have  been  in 
the  wealthiest  homes,  in  the  homes  even  of  royalty,  where  the 
whole  family  life  centered  in  one  living  room,  the  only  one 
heated ;  here  the  meals  were  served  as  well,  for,  the  dining 
room,  bedrooms  and  halls  were  icy  cold. 

What  this  deprivation  of  the  lack  of  proper  housing  means 
to  Germany,  or  for  that  matter  to  any  nation  that  indulges 
or  is  forced  to  indulge  in  this  economic  waste  of  its  people, 
is  the  devitalizing  effect  it  has  on  the  coming  generation.  Es- 
pecially on  the  productive  group  of  a  nation,  whether  they  be 
workers  by  hand  or  by  brain,  the  effect  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  tragedy  to  Germany  is  just  this  increased  loss  of  vitality 
when  she  needs  it  most.  At  this  time  of  reconstruction,  she 
faces  every  privation,  and  not  the  least  part  of  it  is  this  hous- 
ing problem.  The  war  has  brought  about  few  greater  changes 
and  none  that  have  been  more  far-reaching  than  the  change 
which  the  housing  shortage  problem  has  brought  to  all  classes. 
It  is  just  because  it  does  affect  all  classes,  not  only  those  seeking 
homes  but  those  who  have  homes  and  must  now  share  them, 
that  the  housing  problem  is  going  to  be  met,  even  if  it  takes 
a  decade  to  do  so.  It  is.  because  it  had  its  roots  in  evil  con- 
ditions before  the  war  that  it  has  caused  such  an  acute  crisis 
today,  and  it  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the  war  has  shown 
clearly  must  never  again  be  permitted  to  arise.  As  Carl 
Johannes  Fuchs  states  in  his  book  on  The  Housing  Problem 
Before  and  After  the  War  (191 7)  :  "Surely  as  long  as  a  na- 
tion permits  such  housing  conditions  in  its  midst,  it  has  no 
right  to  be  proud  of  its  civilization." 

We  too  have  our  housing  problems,  we  too  have  neglected 
to  build  properly  for  the  worker,  and  unless  we  learn  by  the 
mistakes  of  Europe  to  face  our  problems  today  and  bring  about 
a  remedy  with  energy  and  vigor,  we  too  may  one  day  reap 
this  frightful  disaster;  when  each  individual,  as  a  citizen, 
must  personally  face  the  result  of  his  former  lack  of  respon- 
sibility and  reap  the  deluge,  even  as  each  citizen  of  Germany 
is  reaping  it  today. 
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REGARDLESS  of  its  shattered  cathedral,  its  areas  of 
razed  walls  and  miles  of  broken  pavements,  twenty- 
two  city  plans  were  hung  up  at  Rheims  in  its  tem- 
porary city  hall  in  January,  1919,  just  two  months 
after  the  Armistice.  For  Rheims  clung  to  its  future,  despite 
the  German  guns,  and  even  while  the  war  was  at  its  height 
invited  architects  and  engineers  to  make  plans,  not  only  for  its 
rehabilitation,  but  for  its  development.  Leading  experts  from 
Paris  were  called  in  to  point  out  the  good  features  in  each  of 
the  plans  and  the  city  then  set  to  work  through  its  own  en- 
gineers to  combine  these  features  into  one  coordinated  plan. 
Before  this  was  accomplished,  politics  came  into  play.  Con- 
cessions were  made  here,  others  there,  with  the  result  that  the 
plan  finally  adopted  by  the  city  council  was  nothing  but  com- 
promises. No  wonder,  therefore,  it  was  turned  down  as  in- 
adequate when  it  came  up  before  the  governmental  commission. 
Then  just  after  this  official  rejection,  in  December,  1919,  the 
old  administration  of  the  city  was  overthrown  and  a  new 
mayor  and  city  council  came  in — largely  socialistic  in  their 
tendencies. 

As  these  likewise  found  it  difficult  to  select  one  from  the 
twenty-two  original  competitors  they  came  to  me  as  being  en- 
tirely outside  any  possible  local  interest  and  asked  me,  in  col- 
laboration with  la  Renaissance  des  Cites,  to  make  a  coordinat- 
ed plan. 

Accordingly,  in  January,  1920,  with  six  or  seven  draughts- 
men, I  set  to  work.  Not  one  of  the  draughtsmen — as  is  so 
often  the  case  now  in  France — was  whole.  One  had  lost  a 
leg,  and  his  other  leg  was  half-paralyzed;  one  of  them  had 
a  stiff  knee  and  three  had  internal  injuries;  a  sixth  had  a 
shell  splinter  in  his  spine;  but  a  harder  working  or  a  better 
spirited  lot  I   have  never  seen  in   any  office. 

We  tramped  over  all  the  surrounding  area,  up  and  down, 
trying  to  see  what  should  be  done  to  prepare  it  for  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  people,  so  that  it  might  become  the  great  in- 
dustrial center  of  the  region.  Canal  ports,  freight  terminals 
and  belt-line  railways,  wholesale  markets,  public  retail  mar- 
kets, a  great  system  of  parks,  parkways  and  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  workingmen's  homes  in  suburbs,  in  fact,  all 
the  features  of  city  planning  that  we  are  trying  to  develop  in 
America,  were  needed,  but  required  adaptation  to  local  con- 
ditions  and   to  the  French  point   of  view. 

To  be  sure,  the  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Old  Rheims  thought  I  was  an  iconoclast.  I  frankly  admit 
that  it  often  seemed  quite  impudent  for  a  person  of  our  cruder 
western  civilization  to  be  tampering  with  plans  made  sacred 
by  2,000  years  of  wonderful  history,  in  a  town  that  was  one 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  world  under  the  empire  of  Rome. 
I  was  cartooned  as  a  western  cowboy  riding  into  town  with 
my  lariat,  or  again  as  a  doughboy  looking  out  of  a  little  house 
in  front  of  which  I  had  arranged  a  line  of  flower  pots  as  a 
scheme  for  embellishment.     But  despite  the  fact  that  several 
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of  the  leading  property  owners  objected  strenuously  to  my 
cutting  streets — which  were  really  very  necessary — through 
their  land,  the  plans  went  through  and  were  presented  to  the 
city  council. 

Formerly  the  street  lights  of  Rheims  were  few  and  such  as 
there  were  went  out  at  ten  o'clock.  The  six  policemen  had  a 
tendency  to  disappear  after  sunset,  and  every  night  there  were 
holdups  and  murders.  Yet  despite  these  facts,  the  thirty-six 
members  of  the  city  council  came  night  after  night  and  stay- 
ed, frequently  until  after  midnight — at  the  risk  of  their  lives — 
to  discuss  the  plans.  Such  intelligent  discussions  as  theirs  I 
have  rarely  heard.  It  was,  at  first,  a  little  startling  to  have  a 
workingman  in  his  overalls  get  up  and  deliver  a  plea  for  pre- 
serving the  artistic  beauties  of  Rheims,  which  in  its  language, 
its  beauty  of  expression  and  its  clearness  of  thought  would  have 
done  justice  to  a  college  professor;  or  to  hear  a  bartender  dis- 
course upon  the  historic  glories  of  Rheims  and  plead,  in  a  way 
that  few  of  our  leading  orators  could,  for  their  preservation. 
Yet  with  all  this  sense  of  the  past,  these  people  surprised  me, 
time  and  again,  by  their  open-mindedness  and  their  readiness 
to  accept  a  new  idea,  provided  it  agreed  with  their  sense  of 
logic.  When  I  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  accept  such 
radical  innovations  as  community  centers  or  a  wholesale  termi- 
nal market  or  a  playground  system  or  a  workingmen's  suburb, 
they  would  listen  very  attentively  until  I  had  finished,  then 
ply  me  with  a  number  of  pointed  and  highly  intelligent  ques- 
tions. Then,  frequently,  when  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote, 
they  would  adopt  it  unanimously. 

We  had  two  long  sessions  of  public  hearings,  each  lasting 
eighteen  days.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  of  Rheims  came  to 
these  hearings.  Of  course,  there  were  numerous  objections  to 
the  plans ;  and  yet,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  and  every  one 
of  the  thirty-six  city  councilors  had  been  approached  by  his  dis- 
gruntled constituents,  they  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
The  plans  were  then  taken  to  the  Departmental  Commis- 
sion at  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Here  they  were  accepted 
and  then  taken  to  Paris  to  the  Superior  Commission  which 

acts  on  the  more 
important  plans 
for  all  of  France. 
Our  plans  were 
the  first  to  be 
presented  under 
the  new  compul- 
sory city  planning 
law,  and  the  com- 
mission examined 
them  in  great  de- 
tail. It  was  a  most 
valuable  experience 
and  privilege  to 
hear  the  criticisms 
of  these  men  of 
the  Old  World 
and  of  a  so  highly 
developed  civiliza- 
tion discuss  a  plan 
which  was  essen- 
tially a  product  of 
the  New  World. 
After  three 
meet  ings,  except 
The  new  city  plan  creates  a  park  about  for  certain  desira- 
this   rediscovered  portion   of   a   cloister   of  _ 

the   Rheims    cathedral  ble      modifications, 


they  too,  with  one  accord,  adopted  the  drafts.  So,  ap- 
proved by  all  the  authorities,  the  plans  have  gone  back  to 
the  city,  and  building  permits  are  being  granted  in  conformity 
with  them. 

Let  me  take  up  some  of  the  features  that  went  into  the  re- 
planning  of  Rheims,  not  only  in  relation  to  that  city,  but  in 
relation  to  the  recovery  of  the  towns  of  the  entire  devastated 
regions — to  the  renaissance  of  France  as  a  whole.  The  play- 
grounds and  the  community  centers  of  American  origin  are 
two  of  these  features  and,  of  course,  housing  and  city  planning 
in  their  broader  aspects,  likewise,  invite  discussion. 

I 

THERE  was  only  one  playground  in  France  before  the  war. 
There  were  small  yards  attached  to  the  schools,  but  these  were 
as  uninteresting  as  the  ordinary  prison  yards  in  America.  To- 
day, however,  you  find  a  wide-spread  movement  for  creating 
playgrounds  and  most  of  the  larger  cities  have  already  started 
them.  The  one  playground,  in  the  sense  that  we  understand 
the  word,  was  that  one  which  the  Pommery-Champagne  Com- 
pany of  Rheims  organized  for  its  employes  and  in  which,  just 
before  the  war,  all  the  school  children  used  to  play.  This 
playground  had  a  ball  field,  running  tracks  and  various  kinds 
of  gymnastic  apparatus,  a  large  covered  gymnasium,  a  large 
concrete  swimming  tank,  many  tennis  courts — in  fact,  every- 
thing needed  to  make  an  all-round  recreation  field.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  maiden  effort  of  Rheims  was,  all  during  the  war, 
within  about  five  hundred  yards  of  the  German  lines,  with  the 
result  that  the  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
swimming  tank  was  scattered  over  the  landscape.  However,  a 
hundred  German  prisoners  were  set  to  work  upon  it  not  long 
after  the  Armistice,  and  in  the  spring  of  1920  I  saw  the  first 
games  in  the  rehabilitated  field — a  wonderful  sight  among 
the  ruins. 

It  was  probably  because  the  citizens  of  Rheims  were  so  very 
proud  of  this  playground  that  it  was  comparatively  simple  for 
us  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  system  of  playgrounds  which 
is  now  an  essential  part  of  their  comprehensive  city  plan.  We 
provided  for  a  playground  attached  to  each  of  the  thirty  city 
schools,  large  play  fields  in  the  residential  suburbs  and  a  sys- 
tem of  larger  parks  and  parkways  throughout  the  city.  It 
was  easy  to  find  the  space  needed  to  create  the  playgrounds 
attached  to  each  school  because  the  blocks  in  Rheims  are  very 
deep  and  almost  everywhere  there  is  plenty  of  garden  space 
in  the  centers  of  blocks  which  can  readily  be  attached  to  the 
schools  without  having  to  tear  down  buildings. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  whose  gardens  were  taken  to  create  play- 
grounds. I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  when  the  mayor 
of  Rheims,  Charles  Roche,  suddenly  discovered  that  we  had 
taken  an  important  part  of  his  own  foundry  property  for  one 
of  the  playgrounds.  However,  like  almost  all  the  people  of 
Rheims,  he  was  ready  to  put  the  public  good  before  his  private 
interest  and  there  was  no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
plans  than  he. 

One  of  the  greatest  inspirations  for  the  playground  move- 
ment in  France  was  the  work  which  was  done  there  in  many 
of  the  industrial  centers  by  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Dingman.  She  organized  community 
centers  and  recreational  work  for  girls  and  women  in  factories. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers  were  told  by  everyone  when  they 
began  that  the  French*  would  not  take  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
However,  they  had  faith  and  the  result  proved  that  they  were 
justified.  For,  once  they  had  demonstrated  in  certain  centers, 
they  could  not  begin  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  similar 
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activities  in  other  cities.  The  work  of  the  Jardin  d'Enfants 
Unit  under  Miss  Curtis  and  Miss  Orr  who  organized  play- 
grounds in  devastated  towns  like  Lens  and  Lievin,  greatly  in- 
terested the  French  and  inspired  them  to  do  likewise  in  neigh- 
boring towns.  When  I  last  visited  Lievin,  on  a  cool,  raw  day 
in  spring,  I  saw  the  children  of  miners  playing  among  the 
ruins  of  that  knee-high  mining  city — their  fathers  and  mothers 
too  busy  to  look  after  them.  In  view  of  the  risk  that  they 
were  constantly  running  of  being  blown  up  by  the  unexploded 
war  material  in  the  ruins,  it  was  a  great  relief,  a  few  months 
later,  to  visit  the  gay  playground  of  the  Jardin  d'Enfants  and 
see  how  naturally  the  children  swarmed  to  it  and  how  happy 
the  mothers  were  to  have  their  children  kept  out  of  danger. 

The  children  are  a  great  problem  in  the  devastated  regions 
because  for  five  years  they  have  had  no  fathers  to  keep  them 
in  hand,  and  usually  their  mothers,  if  the  family  were  refugees, 
have  been  so  preoccupied  with  housework  and  earning  a  liveli- 
hood that  the  children  have  naturally  run  wild.  If  the  fam- 
ily lived  in  occupied  territory,  the  problem  was  even  more 
complicated.  Schools  have  necessarily  been  inadequate  to  take 
care  of  all  of  them.  The  poor  children  in  the  part  of  France 
that  was  occupied  by  Germans  were  undernourished  and  so 
suppressed  that  it  will  in  many  cases  take  a.  number  of  years  to 
bring  them  back  to  normal. 

Most  of  the  sixteen  thousand  school  children  imprisoned  in 
the  city  of  Lille  were  so  undernourished  during  the  German 
occupation  that  in  an  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  nor- 
mal condition,  they  have  had  to  be  sent  away  to  the  sea- 
shore or  the  mountains  where  they  can  live  outdoors  and 
have  special  diet.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  these  children:  many  of 
them  have  forgotten  how  to  play ;  many  of  them  have  a  hunt- 
ed look  which  tells  more  than  words  of  what  they  suffered  for 
four  years. 

At  Hombleux  in  the  Somme,  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 


organized  a  playground  and  a  library.  At  first  the  children 
were  very  stand-offish,  but  as  soon  as  it  really  dawned  upon 
them  that  these  things  were  made  for  their  use,  you  could  not 
keep  them  away.  In  fact,  the  place  became  so  popular  that 
the  cure  of  the  village  had  to  ask  that  the  meeting  room  be 
closed  during  his  catechism  hours  on  Sunday  afternoons  be- 
cause otherwise  no  one  would  come. 

The  boys,  who  have  acquired  very  bad  habits  because  of  the 
lack  of  restraint  during  the  war,  need  particular  attention. 
The  best  help  for  them  seems  to  be  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
Before  the  war,  there  were  three  Boy  Scout  groups  in  France ; 
one  was  Protestant,  one  Catholic  and  one  Socialist.  All  three 
together  had  enrolled  about  ten  thousand  Boy  Scouts  through- 
out the  country. 

Recently,  however,  Americans  have  been  assisting  the 
French  to  organize  a  big  Boy  Scout  movement  in  which  they 
are  trying  to  get  all  factions  to  join.  Thanks  to  the  help  of 
the  Smith  College  Unit  which  furnished  the  first  experiment 
stations  and  to  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  which  is  carrying  it  out  on  a  large  scale,  this  move- 
ment has  been  given  a  great  impetus.  In  the  devastated  Somme 
towns  where  the  first  groups  were  started,  most  of  the  boys 
proved  to  be  "from  Missouri."  But  a  few  had  faith  and  un- 
der an  excellent  leader,  who  had  just  come  back  from  military 
service,  there  was  soon  a  flourishing  group.  Then  the  uni- 
forms came — the  hats,  knapsacks  and  staves.  From  that  time, 
the  scoffers  lined  up  for  admission  to  the  ranks. 

One  day,  the  newly  organized  boys  at  Grecourt  invited 
some  Boy  Scouts  from  Paris  to  come  up  and  camp  with  them. 
The  latter  came  in  their  clean  new  uniforms  only  to  meet  the 
proverbial  Somme  rains.  Three  days  they  camped  out  together 
during  a  driving  storm,  sleeping  on  the  soggy  ground  and  com- 
peting with  one  another  in  building  fires  with  wet  wood.  This 
meeting  must  be  considered  a  great  triumph  for  "scoutism," 
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as  the  French  call  it,  for  even  under  these  conditions  all  the 
boys  parted  friends  and  no  one  had  contracted  pneumonia. 

The  French  government  is  encouraging  the  Boy  Scout  and 
playground  movement,  and  anything  that  means  recrea- 
tion or  better  health,  because  it  has  come  to  realize  now  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  their  country,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  men  must  be  physically  sound.  In  fact,  the  French 
army  has  even  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  reorganize  en- 
tirely its  gymnastic  training.  Until  recently  the  only  set- 
ting up  drill  that  it  had  was  based  on  Swedish  exercises.  It 
was  gradually  found,  however,  that  the  new  system  of  natural 
exercises  and  games  which  has  been  worked  out  in  France 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years — the  Hebert  System — 
gave  much  better  results.  So,  at  the  great  army  gymnastic 
school  at  Joinville,  the  Hebert  System  has  now  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  Swedish. 

II 
WHILE  there  was  one  playground  in  France  before  the  war, 
there  was  no  community  center  at  all  and  there  were  but  few 
social  settlements,  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them.  But  here 
again,  the  French  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  having  a 
substitute  for  the  saloon  and  places  where  people  can  employ 
their  leisure  time  enjoyably  and  to  good  advantage.  Probably 
the. thing  that  most  convinced  them  of  this  was  the  foyer  des 
soldats,  a  sort  of  soldiers'  community  center,  of  which  there 
were  several  thousand  scattered  throughout  the  districts  where 
the  French  soldiers  were  encamped.  The  soldiers  showed  their 
appreciation  of  these  by  crowding  the  foyers  night  and  day. 

As  the  army  was  demobilized  and  workingmen,  to  clear 
up  and  reconstruct,  came  in  droves  to  the  devastated  regions, 
they  too,  as  former  soldiers,  demanded  the  foyer.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  Foyer  des  Soldats  organization,  which  was 
largely  financed  by  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  arranged  to 
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change  thirty  of  its  military  foyers  into  centers  for  civilian 
workingmen.  At  Rheims,  Soissons,  Laon,  Noyon,  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns,  you  will  see  these  cheerful  foyers  with 
their  writing  rooms,  cinemas,  canteens,  tobacco  and  chocolate 
stores,  their  dormitories,  dispensaries  and  baths,  used  to  cap- 
acity every  night  and  going  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the 
men  decent  and  contented.  The  foyers  are  rather  paternal- 
istic in  character,  as  they  probably  have  to  be  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  cater  largely  to  a  passing  clientele. 

The  Civic  League,  which  took  such  an  active  part  in 
counteracting  German  propaganda  in  France,  is  now  devoting 
its  attention  to  organizing  what  are  called  foyers  civiques.  At 
the  request  of  the  active  mayor  of  Villers-Carbonnel,  a  de- 
vastated town  of  the  Somme,  it  organized  a  real  community 
center  which  consists  of  three  buildings  arranged  around  the 
three  sides  of  an  open  playground.  One  of  these  buildings 
contains  a  large  meeting-hall  and  several  smaller  ones;  an- 
other contains  a  dispensary,  shower  baths,  and  wash  room ;  the 
third  has  a  library,  children's  room,  game  room  and  other 
features.  All  of  the  town  societies  and  clubs  now  meet  in  the 
community  center  and  the  buildings  are  used  day  and  night. 

Another  group,  called  the  Foyer  de  Campagne,  has  or- 
ganized several  community  centers  in  villages.  The  first  one 
they  established  was  at  Ressons-sur-Metz.  It  was  housed  in 
what  was  left  of  an  old  home.  Through  many  repairs  they 
have  installed  all  the  features  which  make  a  complete  foyer, 
so  that  now  whole  families  leave  their  dingy  homes,  to  spend 
an  evening  talking,  writing,  playing  games,  dancing  or  watch- 
ing the  motion  pictures  in  a  cheerfully  lighted  and  warmed 
community  house. 

To  the  foyer,  organized  by  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit, 
some  of  the  boys  would  walk  four  or  five  miles  along  the 
pitch-black  roads,  in  order  to  spend  their  evenings  there  or  to 
play  in  the  brass  band  which  they  formed  and  which  became 
the  pride  of  the  region  and  the  envy  of  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  plans  which  were  made  for  the  city  of  Rheims,  we 
provided  for  a  community  .center  in  each  of  the  four  suburbs, 
while  in  the  center  of  the  town,  we  moved  the  public  market 
from  its  former  site  on  the  Place  du  Marche  and  located  it 
near  the  railroad  station  where  it  could  have  a  rail  siding. 
Meanwhile  we  noted  on  an  early  map  that  the  Place  du 
Marche  was  really  the  old  Roman  Forum  of  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago.  So  we  suggested  changing  its  name  back 
to  Place  du  Forum  and  creating  on  the  site  of  the  old  market 
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house  an  auditorium  building  with  many  committee  rooms 
in  it  which  we  called  La  Maison  des  Societes.  This  idea 
appealed  strongly. 

Ill 
IN  A  city  where  there  are  innumerable  roofless  shells  of 
houses,  in  a  region  where  village  after  village  is  utterly  flat- 
tened out,  the  primary  problem  of  shelter,  which  we  call  the 
housing  problem,  takes  on  a  significance  such  as  even  the  house 
famine  in  New  York  and  in  other  American  cities  cannot 
give  it.  The  French  have  been  doing  some  interesting  housing 
work.  I  do  not  mean  the  housing  for  munition  workers  which 
was  done  by  the  French  government  during  the  war.  For 
that  was  quite  uninteresting — consisting  mostly  of  temporary 
wooden  barracks,  put  up  in  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way 
possible.  But  back  in  1906  the  French  government  passed  a 
law  whereby  the  government  set  aside  100,000,000  francs  to 
lend  on  workingmen's  houses  at  2  per  cent  interest,  amortiz- 
able  in  not  over  twenty-five  years.  The  government  loaned 
this  money  to  municipal  housing  bureaus,  or  even  depart- 
mental housing  bureaus,  or  to  reputable  private  housing  so- 
cieties— these  bureaus  or  societies  in  turn  lending  the  money 
to  individuals  who  wanted  to  build  their  own  homes.  In  this 
way,  the  state  would  provide  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  land  and  buildings  at  a  cost  to  the  individual  of 
from  2^4  t0  3/^2  per  cent,  amortizable  in  twenty-five  years; 
or  the  housing  company  would  build  houses  to  rent  at  a  rate 
which  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  4%  Per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  land  and  building.  Certain  other  maximum  amounts 
were  established  by  the  government  for  each  type  of  dwelling 
communities  of  various  sizes. 


In  1908,  the  government  set  aside  another  100,000,000 
francs  to  give  or  lend  to  encourage  small  holdings.  It  was 
arranged  that  when  a  man  was  ready  to  buy  or  build  a  house 
with  several  acres  of  land,  he  could  secure  up  to  80  per  cent 
from  the  government  at  from  2  to  2^2  per  cent  interest  and 
he  could  secure  an  additional  amount  of  several  thousand 
francs  for  his  farm  building  and  working  capital. 

In  all,  these  measures  cost  the  government  nearly  one 
hundred  fifty  million  francs  before  the  war.  Since  the  war 
there  has  grown  a  demand  for  about  five  million  more  dwel- 
lings, a  demand  in  meeting  which  the  government  is  having 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Firstly,  the  government  has  set  aside 
a  total  of  500,000,000  francs  to  lend  on  housing  at  2  per  cent 
interest  and  has  made  the  terms  considerably  easier,  including 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  Even  with  these  inducements,  very 
little  housing  is  going  on  in  France  today  because  the  cost  of 
building  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rent  that 
the  average  workingman  can  afford  to  pay. 

Before  the  war,  workingmen's  houses  of  solid  masonry 
cost  from  five  to  six  thousand  francs.  The  workingman,  who 
paid  about  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  his  income  in  rent,  was 
able  to  pay  about  three  hundred  francs  a  year,  which  made  a 
little  over  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  his  building. 

Today  the  same  house  with  land  and  improvements  costs 
nearer  thirty  thousand  francs  and  the  workingman  cannot 
afford  to  pay  much  more  than  six  hundred  francs  a  year  in 
rent,  which  is  only  2  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  his  building.  This 
means  that  the  only  building  that  is  going  on  in  France  today 
is  being  done  by  manufacturers,   who  must  have  houses   in 
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Plan  for  the  hilltop  town  of  Hatton-Chatel,  just  behind  Saint  Mihiel,  a  former  stronghold  of  the  military  and  the  church 


order  to  hold  their  employes,  or  by  philanthropically  inclined 
individuals. 

The  latest  step  has  been  that  taken  by  M.  Loucheur,  who 
is  now  the  minister  of  the  liberated  regions,  and  from  the 
Armistice  until  recently  the  minister  of  industrial  recon- 
stitution.  In  a  report  which  he  made  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  last  March,  he  pointed  out  that  the  trouble  with  the 
present  housing  policy  of  the  government  was  that  it  was  not 
being  looked  at  it  in  a  big  enough  way,  and  he  strongly  urged 
that  the  government  should  frankly  set  out  to  build  50,000 
houses  a  year  in  addition  to  the  normal  supply  and  give,  out- 
right, half  of  the  cost  of  erecting  these  buildings.  He  reck- 
oned that  this  would  amount  to  something  like  seven  hundred 
fifty  million  francs  a  year  which  by  the  end  of  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram would  amount  to  seven  billion  five  hundred  million 
francs.  He  believed  that  this  should  be  done  through  housing 
bureaus  organized  by  the  various  municipalities ;  but  he  would 
allow  this  same  state  subsidy  to  become  available  for  private 
companies,  amortizable  in  forty  years  without  interest. 

To  pay  for  the  other  half  of  the  cost  of  the  .buildings,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  municipalities  should  float  bond 
issues  in  the  localities  in  which  the  buildings  were  to  be 
erected.  A  bill  covering  these  recommendations  was  presented 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  22,  1920,  and  the  bill  is 
now  being  actively  discussed.  The  French  frankly  admit  that 
this  is  not  an  economic  solution  of  the  housing  problem,  but 
they  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  the  only  scheme  that  will 
actually  build  houses. 

Meanwhile  the  congestion  in  many  of  the  cities  of  France 
is  frightful.  Arras  had  26,000  people  before  the  war.  One- 
fourth  of  its  buildings  were  destroyed,  yet  the  last  time  I 
was  there,  in  the  spring  of  1920,  48,000  people  were  living  in 
the  town  and  no  new  buildings  had  been  built.  Rheims  was 
90  per  cent  destroyed;  before  the  war  it  was  a  city  of  125,000 
inhabitants.  After  the  Armistice,  the  city  made  an  official 
survey  of  every  room  in  the  city  and  suburbs  that  was  in  any 
way  reparable  and  allowing  23/2  people  to  a  room  found  that 
there  was  accommodation  for  a  maximum  population  of  only 
30,000.  Today  there  are  over  90,000  people  living  in  Rheims 
and  while  everything  that  is  reparable  has  been  repaired  and 
one  thousand  or  more  temporary  wooden  houses  have  been  put 
up,  there  is,  as  yet,  little  real  building. 

Groups  like  the  Renaissance  des  Cites  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  trying  to  solve  these  problems.  At  their  meetings, 
I  have  seen  the  best  technicians  of  France — engineers,  archit- 
ects, sanitarians,  lawyers  and  social  welfare  workers,  gathered 
around  the  table  trying  to  find  a  practical  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  giving  to  city  officials  expert  advice  without  any 


compensation.  There  were  only  six  modern  sewer  systems, 
as  we  know  them,  in  the  whole  of  France  before  the  war. 
Today  the  famous  War  Damage  bill,  whereby  the  French 
government  pays  in  full  the  whole  cost  of  reconstruction,  pro- 
vides that  the  sanitation  of  the  devastated  towns  must  be  im- 
proved. But  as  there  are  not  nearly  enough  competent  en- 
gineers to  go  round,  the  Renaissance  des  Cites  is  trying  to 
formulate  model  sanitary  codes  and  work  out  model  improve- 
ments for  the  towns  and  villages.  The  Renaissance  des  Cites 
has  also  just  been  conducting  a  competition  for  sanitary  plans 
for  Chauny  and  is  now  advising  on  the  sanitary  plans  for 
Rheims  and  many  other  towns.  This  society,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Rockefeller  Tuberculosis  Commission,  has 
printed  10,000  attractive  posters  with  the  ten  commandments 
of  hygiene,  and  100,000  postcards  with  similar  sanitary  max- 
ims. These  have  been  distributed  generally  throughout  the 
devastated  regions.  Frequently  I  have  come  across  peasants 
standing  absorbed  before  these  posters. 

The  Renaissance  des  Cites  has  helped  greatly  with  the  co- 
operative reconstruction  movement.  The  French  government 
encourages  the  formation,  in  the  devastated  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  cooperative  societies  in  which  all  owners  of  damaged 
property  are  asked  to  join,  so  that  they  can  employ  one 
architect  and  one  contractor  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  community.  This  means  a  great  saving  in  transporta- 
tion, labor  and  the  use  of  materials,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
standardize  everything  that  enters  into  the  buildings.  The 
Renaissance  des  Cites  has  given  great  aid  in  formulating  the 
principles  of  incorporation  and  in  encouraging  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  societies. 

IV 
ONE  of  the  most  important  things  that  they  have  done  is  to 
direct  the  city  planning  movement  in  France.  On  August  14, 
1 91 9,  France  adopted  a  compulsory  city  planning  law,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  According  to  this  law  every 
city  and  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  throughout  the 
country  must  make  a  comprehensive  city  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  older  part  of  the  town  and  for  its  future  ex- 
tension. The  law  goes  farther  and  provides  that  every  one 
of  the  2,600  devastated  towns  and  villages  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive plan  which  will  have  to  be  adopted  not  only  by 
the  city  or  town  council  but  by  the  government,  before  a 
permit  for  any  permanent  reconstruction  can  be  given.  It 
was  only  three  months  after  France  passed  this  remarkable 
law  that  England,  not  to  be  outdone,  passed  a  similar  law 
which  provides  that  every  city  with  over  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants must  start  a  city  plan  by  1922. 

Before  the  war,  city  planning  had  not  existed  in  France  as 
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a  separate  subject,  although  the  French  have  been  noted  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  planning 
beautiful  cities,  particularly  those  planned  by  Louis  XIV  and 
Baron  Haussman.  Suddenly  they  were  confronted  by  a 
compulsory  law  with  3,000  plans  to  be  made  right  away. 
Naturally  every  local  architect  or  surveyor  or  engineer  set  to 
work  to  make  comprehensive  city  plans.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  the  plans  are  not  worse  than  they  are. 

The  Renaissance  des  Cites  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  as 
a  missionary  and  advise  on  these  plans  that  were  being  made. 
Therefore,  from  September,  1919,  to  June,  1920,  thanks  to  the 
generous  help  of  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston,  I  traveled  con- 
tinuously up  and  down  the  devastated  regions — working  with 
the  architects  or  engineers  in  charge  of  the  departments,  with 
the  prefects,  with  the  departmental  planning  commissions,  with 
the  mayors,  and  with  the  little  local  architects,  surveyors  and 
others  who  were  actually  making  the  plans.  I  studied  some 
two  hundred  of  these  plans. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  faults  in  these  was  the  replacing 
of  the  charming,  winding  streets  that  existed  before  the  war 
with  up-to-date  American  checkerboards.  I  spent  much  of  my 
time,  as  an  American  and  one  who  knew  from  sad  experience, 
pointing  out  the  horrors  of  our  rubber-stamped  gridirons. 
They  would  persist  in  cutting  off  all  the  corners  and  straight- 
ening out  all  the  kinks — often  useless  and  costly  though  it 


might  be — because  the  French  are  noted  for  their  nice  work- 
manship and  anything  irregular  seems,  to  them,  a  bad  job. 
Fortunately,  there  was  one  sample  in  France  of  our  checker- 
board plan  that  they  all  knew,  Vitry-le-Francois.  Usually  I 
had  only  to  mention  that  town  to  make  them  desist. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  them  think  in  terms  of  sanitation. 
It  was  hard  to  get  them  to  leave  open  spaces,  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns.  The  average  farmer  would  give  up  almost 
everything  to  have  the  manure  pile  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
as  for  the  mare,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  village  in  which 
his  horses  and  cattle  used  to  be  bathed,  nothing  could  dislodge 
it — pestilence-breeder  though  it  was. 

However,  the  beginning  has  beenf'  made.  The  village  of  Vit- 
rimont  over  beyond  Nancy  was  rebuilt  entirely  by  two  Cali- 
fornia women,  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss  Daisy  Polk,  now  the 
Comtesse  de  Buyer.  The  manure  piles  in  front  of  the  houses 
were  replaced  by  lawns  and  trees;  the  outsides  of  the  houses 
were  painted  gay  colors;  the  houses  themselves,  instead  of  be- 
ing five  and  six  rooms  deep  with  light  only  from  the  front, 
were  made  only  two  rooms  deep,  receiving  good  light  front 
and  rear  and  were  attractively  decorated  inside.  The  farm 
buildings  were  moved  from  under  the  main  roof  and  put  be- 
hind the  farm  court  and  the  manure  piles  behind  the  farm 
buildings.  At  first  the  farmers  were  not  happy  in  their  new 
surroundings,  but  the  architect,  M. 
Charbonnier,  told  me  just  before  I 
left  that  several  of  the  farmers  who 
had  held  out  longest  against  these 
changes  had  recently  come  to  him  to 
build  similar  houses  for  their  sons  in 
neighboring  towns. 

Occasionally  a  village  suffered 
from  the  other  extreme  in  its  plans. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pitifulness  of 
the  mayor  of  the  little  town  of  Eix, 
which  for  four  years  was  in  No 
Man's  Land  back  of  Verdun,  with 
what  results  you  can  easily  imagine. 
A  plan  for  the  town  had  just  been 
made  by  its  architect  who  had  recent- 
ly been  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  architect  had  been 
working  on   great  monumental   pro- 
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jects  and  so,  for  this  little  village  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  he  had  provided  great  radiating  avenues, 
spacious  places,  a  splendid  civic  center,  parks  and  playgrounds 
in  quantity,  everything  that  might  be  needed  by  a  monumental 
city  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  We  put  his 
plan  aside  and  took  the  original  layout  of  the  town.  We 
widened  out  a  few  places  in  the  main  roads  which  were  too 
narrow,  cut  off  several  bad  corners,  made  a  little  playground 
in  connection  with  the  one  school,  provided  sites  for  the  little 
town  hall  and  the  mayor's  residence  and  another  little  site 
for  the  postoffice,  and  cut  through  a  new  road  to  the  rail- 
road station,  with  a  resulting  satisfactory  plan  costing  but  a 
fraction  of  the  other. 

If  all  the  mayors  were  as  active  in  the  interest  of  their  com- 
munities and  as  intelligent  about  what  is  good  for  them  as 
was  the  mayor  of  Montfaucon,  where  our  army  made  such  a 
heroic  assault,  everything  would  quickly  right  itself.  He  made 
a  striking  figure  that  cold,  raw  fall  day  when,  bareheaded,  he 
conducted  us,  in  the  face  of  a  driving  hail-storm,  over  the 
summit  of  the  hill  where  once  had  stood  the  town.  He  told 
us  how  the  government  had  decided  to  buy  it  all  and  preserve 
it  as  a  memorial  and  when  we  asked  him  where  the  former  in- 
habitants were  going  to  live,  he  took  us  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill  to  a  plateau  where  there  were  several  barracks  and  showed 
us  how  he  was  going  to  lay  out  the  new  town  with  its  broad 
streets  and  open  spaces — a  model  settlement. 

The  most  fascinating  town  of  them  all  is  the  little  hilltop 
town  of  Hatton-Chatel,  which  is  on  a  promontory  8oo  feet 
above  the  valley,  jutting  out  just  over  the  point  where  the 
pincers  came  together  behind  Saint  Mihiel.  This  is  the  town 
that  has  been  adopted  by  Miss  Skin- 
ner of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  She 
has  already  put  in  a  waterworks,  is 
helping  repair  the  wonderful  medi- 
eval church  and  is  about  to  erect  a 
building  which  will  be  used  as  a 
wash-house,  for  public  baths  and  a 
fire  engine  house.  All  through  the 
Middle  Ages — in  fact,  until  quite 
recently — the  town  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  military  and  the  church 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  civilians 
have  been  allowed  to  live  there. 
With  its  picturesque  winding  streets 
and  its  beautiful  view  over  the  val- 
ley far  below,  its  Gothic  and  Ro- 
manesque buildings  of  which  parts 
remain,  it  is  one  village  that  cer- 
tainly ought  to  preserve  all  of  its 
inherent  charm  and  quaintness. 
Naturally  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  plan  which  had  been  made 
by  the  local  architect  did  away  with 
most  of  the  angles  and  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  streets. 
The  mayor  and  the  town  councilors 
were  diffident  and  the  cure  who  had 
been  there  thirty  years  and  who 
knew  everybody  by  his  first  name, 
was   the   real   "boss"  of   the   town. 


With  his  influence,  we  tried  to  make  a  plan  which  would  not 
only  preserve  most  of  what  was  good  in  the  old  town,  but 
which  would  also  open  up  several  attractive  vistas  over  the 
'  valley  spread  out  far  below. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  endeavor  today  toward  im- 
proving reconstruction  is  the  creation  of  a  demonstration 
"Model  Village"  by  the  Renaissance  des  Cites.  For  this 
purpose  they  chose  the  completely  wiped  out  little  town  of 
Pinon  in  the  Aisne  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
All  of  the  proprietors  have  agreed  to  move  to  a  new  site  where 
the  Renaissance  des  Cites  wants  to  try  out  many  practical 
improvements  in  sanitation,  street  layout,  housing,  recreation, 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  The  extra  cost  of 
carrying  these  plans  into  effect  is  being  raised  in  France  and 
among  American  friends,  many  of  whom  believe  that  this 
movement  may  well  have  more  effect  on  the  future  than 
almost  anything  taking  place  in  France  today. 

We  found  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  devastated 
region  that  the  townspeople  were  very  appreciative  of  what 
the  Americans  were  doing  for  them.  The  country  people  also 
were  neither  pauperized  nor  spoiled  by  the  help  given  them. 
In  fact,  they  have  enough  pride  not  to  accept  anything  that 
they  can  provide  for  themselves.  They  are  genuinely  and  often 
tearfully  appreciative. 

In  working  on  these  plans  throughout  the  devastated  reg- 
ions, we  tried  to  gather  together  all  of  the  good  ideas  brought 
out  by  the  local  plans,  and  the  Renaissance  des  Cites  pub- 
lished them  in  a  small  city  planning  handbook  which  was  gen- 
erally distributed.  It  seemed  most  desirable  to  create  a  model 
of  what  a  comprehensive  plan  should  be  and  then  to  carry  the 
plan  through  all  the  different  stages  to  see  what  the  pitfalls 
were — in  other  words,  to  establish 
a  program  of  procedure.  Here  the 
opportunity  came  in  the  plans  for 
Rheims — the  first  to  be  made  under 
the  national  city  planning  law.  That 
it  should  be  this  broken  capital  of 
the  war  zone  itself,  which  offers 
leadership  to  the  world,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  recuperative  power 
and  indominable  spirit  of  the 
French. 

To  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  these  men — whether  in 
the  Renaissance  des  Cites  or  in  the 
government  commissions  or  in  the 
city  councils  or  with  the  local  archi- 
tects and  engineers — was  a  privilege 
which  I  appreciate  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on.  They  were  not  only 
hospitable  and  cordial,  but  also  ready 
and  even  eager  to  try  out  any  new 
ideas  that  offered  a  better  solution  to 
their  problem.  One  could  not  help 
feeling,  while  working  with  them, 
that  the  frame  of  mind  they  revealed 
in  attacking  their  problems  meant 
everything  for  the  future  of  France 
and  that  she  was  bound  to  rise  from 
her  ruins,  nobler  and  better  than 
she  had  been  before. 
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Social  Workers 

THE  Red  Cross  was  able  to  furnish  a  thousand 
nurses  a  month  during  the  war,  because  the  nurses 
were  organized  and  self-conscious.  Likewise  the 
lawyers  and  the  doctors  and  the  engineers  have  their 
professional  bodies  with  their  standards  and  codes  of  ethics. 
They  represent  images  of  something  definite  in  the  public 
eye.  So  the  growing  group  consciousness  of  social  workers 
must  be  given  content  and  solidarity.  It  is  recognition  of 
this  need  that  lies  back  of  the  transformation  of  the  Social 
Workers  Exchange  into  a  national  professional  body.  The 
change,  long  under  way,  is  swiftly  taking  shape  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  director  and  the  organization  of  an  aggressive 
program  which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  solid  place- 
ment work  which  will  continue  as  in  the  past  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Edith  Shatto  King. 

Graham  R.  Taylor,  whose  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Exchange  has  just  been  announced,  brings  a  variety  of  ex- 
perience which  is  itself  illustrative  of  this  new  vocation  in  the 
making.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  born  to  social 
work,  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  bred  to  it — brought 
up  from  childhood  to  his  majority  in  a  settlement  household 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  immigrant  neighborhood  surrounding 
Chicago  Commons.  Mr.  Taylor  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1903  and  has  always  kept  a  lively  interest  in  undergraduate 
life  and  in  the  spread  of  social  and  liberal  ideals  on  the  camp- 
us. As  a  resident  of  Chicago  Commons  from  1904  to  1912 
and  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Playground  Association  from 
1907  to  191 2,  he  bore  a  hand  in  civic  development  in  one  of 
the  most  constructive  decades  of  the  Middle  West.  His  train- 
ing as  a  journalist  began  as  Associated  Press  representative  at 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  1904.  He  managed  the 
Commons  the  two  succeeding  years  before  its  merger  with 
Charities  and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  combined 
publications  and  of  their  successor,  the  Survey,  from  1904  to 
191 6,  when  he  went  to  Russia  to  engage  in  work  of  relief 
under  the  American  Embassy  among  the  large  number  of  na- 
tionals from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  interned  or  resi- 
dent in  Russia.  He  was  located  at  Orenburg  in  charge  of  the 
largest  of  these  relief  districts.  With  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  Mr.  Taylor  was  assigned  for 
service  under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information  and  was  in 
charge  of  its  Petrograd  office  until  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Americans  from  Russia.  He  later  was  in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Vladivostok  and  Harbin.  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Survey  Mr.  Taylor  was  responsible  for  the  Civics  De- 
partment, and  his  study  of  the  special  problems  of  industrial 
suburbs  from  the  Pullman  experiment  on  was  brought  out  in 
the  volume  Satellite  Cities.  Subsequent  to  the  war  Mr. 
Taylor  became  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Race  Relations  which  grew  out  of  the  race  riots  and  which 
has  carried  out  a  more  comprehensive  and  searching  inquiry 
than  any  yet  attempted  in  this  field. 

Part  of  the  need  for  an  organized  front  in  social  work  is 
due  to  opportunities  for  public  service  thrown  open  by  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand  mushroom  social  organizations, 
poorly  trained  workers  who  considered  themselves  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  profession,  a  complete  lack  of  agree- 
ment as  to  standards  and  terminology7 — all  these  factors  and 
more  place  social  work  in  a  precarious  position. 

These  and  other  points  were  discussed  last  week  at  a  series 
of  conferences  held  by  the  Social  Workers  Exchange  in  New 
York  city.  They  were  working  conferences,  serious  in  their 
purpose,  and  marked  by  an  earnestness  and  vigor  of  discus- 
sion. W.  Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  George  W.  Alger,  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  Frances  Perkins,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York   City   Council   on   Immigrant   Education,  spoke  at  the 


public  meeting  which  crowded  the  auditorium  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation   building. 

Mr.  Persons  came  to  immediate  grips  with  the  problem. 
"Are  we  social  engineers  or  just  hired  men?"  he  asked  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  questions:  "Does  any  organized  group 
anywhere  determine  who  shall  be  social  workers?  Do  they 
determine  standards?  Does  there  exist  any  public  opinion  con- 
cerning social  work  and  social  workers  which  is  safe,  which 
is  constant,  which  is  uplifting  within  our  own  group?  Are 
social  workers  in  any  organized  way  now  ready  and  competent 
to  influence  public  opinion  as  to  what  shall  be  the  standards 
of  so-called  social  service,  as  set  up  in  governmental  agencies? 
Shall  social  workers  have  a  voice  in  civil  service  examina- 
tions?" 

The  better  to  help  solve  these  questions  Mr.  Persons  pro- 
posed that  the  Exchange  become  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  Membership,  he  said,  should  depend 
upon  standards  of  service  and  of  training,  together  with  ac- 
ceptable credentials,  such  as  nurses  who  are  enrolled  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  must  present  of  their  qualifications.  But 
whatever  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  new  as- 
sociation may  be,  he  urged  that  they  should  be  more  than  a 
payment  of  dues  and  instead  should  rest  upon  character,  train- 
ing, experience,  and  above  all,  ideals.  Miss  Perkins  did  not 
quibble  over  the  professional  status  of  social  work,  but  argued 
for  its  democratic  organization.  She  felt  that  there  had  been 
considerable  handing  down  from  the  top  and  not  enough  op- 
portunity given  the  rank  and  file  for  expression. 

Several  lines  of  work  to  be  broached  by  the  projected  or- 
ganization were  indicated  by  a  series  of  group  conferences 
which  included  case  work,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Porter 
R.  Lee,  director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work; 
group  work,  under  Joseph  K.  Hart,  associate  editor  of  the 
Survey;  civic  betterment,  under  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll;  and 
industry,  under  Frances  Perkins.  The  case  work  group  dis- 
cussed the  common  basis  of  experience  of  case  workers  and  the 
processes  that  they  use.  The  settlement  workers,  boys'  club 
leaders  and  others  who  met  on  group  work  made  some  pro- 
gress in  defining  this  field.  The  discussion  in  civic  betterment 
centered  around  training.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
in  the  public  health,  civic  reform,  municipal  research,  legisla- 
tive reform  and  allied  activities  a  common  background  in  the 
social  sciences  is  essential,  and  that  much  more  definite  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  equip  people  for  these  fields.  The  industrial 
group  consisted  of  personnel  administrators,  employment  man- 
agers, industrial  investigators  and  others.  Similar  conferences 
will  be  held  under'  the  auspices  of  the  exchange  throughout  the 
country.  x 

These  conferences  are,  however,  but  one  indication  of  how 
within  a  short  span  this  placement  bureau  is  reaching  out  to 
meet  pressing  needs.  The  central  council,  for  instance,  is 
composed  of  sixty  professional  social  workers,  representing 
forty-one  fields  and  eighteen  cities.  In  addition  to  placement, 
there  are  active  committees  upon  vocational  information,  re- 
cruiting, professional  requirements,  publicity,  education  and 
finance.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  urgent  demands 
is  to  recruit  capable  personnel.  The  colleges  have  long  been 
a  field  cultivated  by  business  firms.  Social  organizations 
themselves  have  also  gone  to  the  colleges  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  until  the  college  student  has  become  confused  as  to 
what  is  social  work  and  what  is  not.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
recruiting  committee  to  act  "in  a  service  capacity  to  the  or- 
ganizations which  are  already  approaching  the  students  in 
the  colleges"  and  to  present  a  united  call  to  student  bodies  and 
faculties.  A  vocational  committee  has  attempted  to  define 
more  precisely  the  various  fields  of  social  work  and  the  op- 
portunities they  present,  and  another  committee  is  making  a 
study  of  professional  requirements  and  of  the  relationship 
which  one  field  bears  to  another. 

Paul  Lyman  Benjamin. 
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Prices  and  the  Middle- 
man 

BY  June,  1920,  prices  in  the  United  States  reached 
their  peak  and  the  downward  movement  began.  To 
careful  observers  of  price  movements  it  was  clear  by 
the  close  of  1920  that  the  extent  of  price  recession 
was  not  the  same  in  all  industries  and  for  all  commodities. 
In  fact,  in  two  conspicuous  instances,  housing  and  fuel,  prices 
were  even  rising  while  the  prices  of  most  commodities  were 
falling. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  violent  reductions  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  raw  materials  were  not  accompanied  by 
nearly  as  great  drops  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  fabricated 
goods  and  in  retail  prices.  Although  this  lag  of  retail  prices 
behind  wholesale  prices  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  nearly 
all  periods  of  falling  prices,  the  consuming  public,  disap- 
pointed that  the  cost  of  living  was  not  falling  more  rapidly, 
attributed  the  inertia  of  retail  prices  and  of  some  wholesale 
prices  to  the  unwillingness  of  individuals  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  general  burden  of  liquidation.  It  was  probably 
in  response  to  such  popular  dissatisfaction  that  President 
Harding  wrote  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  March 
21,  1 92 1,  charging  the  commission  with  the  collection  of  facts 
concerning  the  causes  operating  to  retard  reductions  in  prices 
to  consumers  and  inviting  the  commission  to  suggest  adequate 
remedial  measures. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to 
President  Harding,  appeared  on  April  17,  1921.  The  most 
important  finding  of  fact  made  by  the  commission  was  that 
the  price  of  commodities  to  the  consumer  had  not  been  re- 
duced as  much  as  the  decrease  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
warranted.  Among  the  many  factors  responsible  for  this 
retardation  in  the  fall  of  consumers'  prices,  the  report  at- 
tributes most  of  the  blame  to  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
"open-price  associations."  These  associations,  or  loose  in- 
dustrial combinations,  exist  according  to  the  commission  in 
large  numbers  in  this  country.  While  organized  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  members  with  business 
information,  they  in  practice  assume  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  monopolistic  combines  by  establishing  uniform  prices 
for  their  products  and  by  maintaining  these  prices  at  an 
artificially  high  level.  They  attempt  also  to  keep  in  business 
inefficient  or  unnecessary  business  units  which,  under  normal 
competitive  conditions,  would  have  been  eliminated.  To  the 
influence  of  these  associations  the  commission  adds  among  the 
other  factors  making  artifically  high  prices,  first,  the  ex- 
cessive prices  of  basic  commodities  (coal)  and,  second,  the 
price  manipulation  of  foreign  combinations  which  sell  their 
products  in  the  United  States.  To  meet  the  conditions  found 
by  the  commission,  the  report  proposes  the  following  remedial 
measures : 

1.  The  passage  of  a  bill  to  permit  the  commission  to  obtain 
and  publish  information  respecting  the  ownership,  production, 
distribution,  cost,  sales,  and  profits  in  the  basic  industries  more 
directly    affecting   the   necessities   of   life. 

2.  The  prosecution  of  open-price  associations  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  cooperative  associations  of  agricul- 
tural  producers  and   cooperative  consumers'  organizations. 

4.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary  reconsignment  and  bro- 
kerage operations. 

5.  The  calling  of  an  international  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curbing  the  activities  of  international  industrial  com- 
binations. 

6.  The  protection  of  the  farmer  by  furnishing  him  with 
market  information  and  by  providing  him  with  adequate  stor- 
age facilities. 


1  In  this  survey  of  the  facts  of  current  price  movements  and 
in  its  proposals  for  more  effective  protection  of  the  consumer 
against  the  evils  of  price  manipulation,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  again  performed  a  useful  public  service. 
Public  interest  in  the  report  naturally  turns  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  remedies  which  the  commission  suggests.  For  all 
practical  and  immediate  purposes  only  those  of  the  commis- 
sion's proposals  which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  open-price 
associations  seem  to  be  of  importance.  Here  the  commission 
is  apparently  moved  by  two  considerations.  It  feels,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  essential  to  restore  competitive  condi- 
tions wherever  combinations  have  acted  to  restrain  competi- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  it  emphasizes  the  value  of  full  publicity 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  against  extortionate  prac- 
tices. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  formulation  of  social  policy  the 
diagnosis  of  the  ill  is  simpler  than  the  cure.  In  fact,  open- 
nrice  associations  like  many  other  forms  of  industrial  com- 
binations are  organized  for  purposes  other  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  artificial  prices.  The  fixing  of  prices  is  a  function 
that  they  assume,  also,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  They 
have  learned,  for  instance,  that  price  instability  and  other 
forms  of  business  instability  are  not  an  unmixed  blessing, 
and  that  it  is  on  the  whole  wiser  to  conduct  one's  business 
with  full  information  of  the  many  factors  affecting  business 
in  the  industry  than  it  is  to  conduct  it  in  ignorance  of  such 
factors.  For  this  reason,  and  others  like  it,  actual  and  poten- 
tial competitors  pool  their  information,  at  the  outset,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  business  stability.  Sooner  or  later, 
of  course,  the  temptation  to  control  prices  becomes  irresistible, 
and  a  condition  of  the  kind  which  the  commission  describes 
arises. 

One  way  of  dealing  with  the  present  situation  is  obviouslv  to 
prosecute  combinations  that  already  exist  and  to  enact  legisla- 
tion forbidding  the  organization  of  new  ones.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  policy  which  all  legislatures  in  this  country  have 
pursued  since  1890.  After  an  experience  of  thirty  years  with 
measures  of  that  character,  there  is  at  present  among  students 
of  the  question  grave  doubt  as  to  their  wisdom  and  effective- 
ness. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  permit  the  organization  of 
industrial  combinations  and  to  submit  them  to  the  authority 
of  some  public  regulatory  commission,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  railroads  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  possible  alternative  the  report 
does  not  discuss. 

The  plea  for  full  information  concerning  costs  and  prices 
deserves  public  support.  To  the  degree  to  which  industrial 
conditions  which  are  at  present  the  source  of  wide-spread  pub- 
lic irritation  can  become  the  subject  of  general  and  intelligent 
discussion,  the  roots  of  the  evils  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
quickly  and  the  more  effectively  eradicated.  The  present 
hearings  before  the  Railway  Labor  Board  in  Chicago  are 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  not  providing  public  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  industries  which  on  the  surface  seem  to  be  different  from 
the  railroads. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  such  publicity  will  not 
bring  immediate  and  appreciable  results.  With  regard,  for 
example,  to  the  policy  of  open-price  associations  of  keeping  in 
business  inefficient  or  unnecessary  business  units,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  this  practice  would  constitute 
only  a  first  and  minor  step  in  removing  the  evil.  The  later 
steps  are  more  drastic  and  revolutionary  and  cannot  be  taken 
without  a  much  more  unanimous  public  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter than  probably  exists  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Leo  Wolman. 

New  School  for  Social  Research, 

New  York  City. 
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MAY  DAY  OF  INDUSTRY 

THE  merry  month  of  May  was  welcomed  by  a  north- 
east wind  and  a  penetrating  rain.  Nature  along  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast  did  not  invite  the  happy,  careless 
games  with  which  mankind  has  long  delighted  to  hail  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  The  meteorological  horizon,  however,  was 
not  more  filled  with  clouds  than  was  the  industrial  outlook. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs,  bitter  struggles  in  many  industries, 
rumors  of  revolutions  which  did  not  occur,  however  duly  an- 
nounced by  various  agents  of  justice: — as  has  been  the  custom 
since  the  World  War  began  to  render  so  many  hitherto  im- 
possible affairs  possible — all  these  contributed  their  gloom  to 
the  day  which  historically  is  the  occasion  of  gaiety  for 
workers.  Following  the  event,  however,  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  declared  his  reversal  of  the  Palmer  policy,  stating 
that  in  spite  of  urgent  requests  to  issue  a  public  warning 
against  announced  demonstrations  he  had  refused  to  do  so. 
"I  believe  it  is  best  not  to  agitate  the  agitator,"  he  said.  "We 
need  less  watching  and  more  working  in  this  country." 

At  the  waterfront,  conflict  between  owners  and  seamen  kept 
ships  idle.  The  contracts  which  the  seamen  and  the  engineers 
had  with  the  ship  owners  expired  on  April  30  and  new  agree- 
ments were  not  written.  Earlier  in  April  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  and  certain  other  bodies  of 
shippers  had  announced  that  the  wages  of  seamen  and  of  en- 
gineers would  be  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  then  in  force.  Other  concessions  in- 
cluding the  abolition  of  overtime  were  demanded  of  the  men. 
The  unions  refused  to  accept  the  reductions  sought  and  on 
their  part  demanded  the  preferential  union  shop  and  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  sections  of  the  Seamen's  Act  which  ap- 
parently have  not  been  strictly  observed.  The  owners  argued 
that  the  present  depression  has  so  seriously  affected  the  rev- 
enues of  the  shipping  companies  that  radical  economies  were 
inevitable.  The  men  replied  that  their  rates  of  pay  were  al- 
ready inadequate  and  that  further  reductions  would  menace 
seriously  their  standard  of  living.  A  conference  was  held  last 
week  at  Washington  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  Admiral  Benson  announced  for  the  board  that 
wages  should  be  cut  15  per  cent,  that  the  preferential  union 
shop  should  be  denied,  but  that  the  Seamen's  Act,  being  a 
law  of  Congress,  ought  to  be  enforced.  The  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America  then  appealed  to  President  Hard- 
ing for  relief.  Washington  dispatches  stated  that  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  situation  would  be  appointed  by  Sec- 
retaries Hoover  and  Davis.  This  was  not  done  in  time  to 
prevent  the  strike  or  the  lock-out  which  began  on  May  1. 
The  changes  in  the  monthly  pay  rates  made  by  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  in  accordance  with  Admiral 
Benson's  suggestion  are  in  part  as  follows : 

OLD  RATE      NEW  RATE 

Chief  engineers,  Class  A  vessels  $387.50  $330.00 

Third  assistant  engineers,  Class  F  vessels     163.50  140.00 

Carpenters  100.00  85.00 

Boatswains  95-oo  80.00 

Able  seamen  85.00  72.50 

Ordinary  seamen  65.00  52.50 

Boys  40.00  30.00 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  neither  the  old  rates  nor  the  pro- 
posed new  rates  for  able  seamen  or  for  ordinary  seamen  make 
possible  the  support  of  wives  and  children  at  any  known  level 
of  living  in  America. 

All  but  nine  of  the  forty-six  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who 
were  convicted  in  Chicago  in  191 8  for  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
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the  prosecution  of  the  war  spent  May  Day  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  having  refused  to  interfere.  Of  the  nine  who  did  not 
surrender  the  bonds  of  eight  have  been  forfeited.  Federal 
authorities  state  that  they  expect  to  hear  from  the  ninth, 
William  D.  Haywood,  who  is  reported  to  have  sailed  for 
Europe  before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  verdict. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  believes  that  Haywood 
has  jumped  his  bail.  According  to  information  in  their  pos- 
session, Haywood  went  to  Russia  to  attend  the  international 
conference  of  the  new  federation  of  trade  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Third  International.  He  went  under  instructions 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  which  he  is  said  lately  to  have 
become  a  member.  The  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  issued  a 
statement  condemning  Haywood  for  deserting  his  associates 
and  pointing  out  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  conduct  on  the 
defense  of  other  industrial  cases. 

The  clothing  struggle  in  New  York  city  which  began  last 
December  [see  the  Survey  for  April  9,  p.  39]  was  enlivened 
on  April  28  by  Senator  Moses  of  New  Hampshire  who  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate  calling  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  men's  clothing  industry.  Senator  Moses 
charged  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  with 
a  desire  to  take  possession  of  the  industry.  He  also  accused 
them  of  radicalism.  Meantime,  however,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  union  in  Chicago  have  arranged  a  new  contract  reduc- 
ing wages  5  to  10  per  cent  and  negotiations  are  still  pending 
in  Rochester  without  interruption  of  work.  In  New  York 
the  union  claims  to  have  made  settlements  with  upward  of  400 
shops  employing  over  35,000  operatives.  Pressure  for  a  com- 
plete settlement  of  the  lock-out  is  great  because  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fall  season.  The  spring  trade  was  largely  lost 
in  New  York,  orders  which  in  the  natural  course  of  business 
would  have  come  to  the  New  York  manufacturers  having 
been  sent  to  Chicago,  Rochester  and  other  markets. 

In  a  number  of  commercial  printing  establishments  which 
have  agreements  with  the  unions  the  forty-four-hour  week 
was  begun  on  May  1.  In  about  one  hundred  cities  where 
agreements  were  not  reached  with  employing  printers,  the 
men  have  gone  out  on  strikes. 

GEORGIA'S  INDICTMENT 

ABOUT  two  months  ago,  Gov.  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  priv- 
ately met  at  an  Atlanta  hotel  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Georgia's  most  prominent  white  citizens.  He 
laid  before  them  facts  concerning  the  treatment  of  Negroes 
in  the  state  and  expressed  his  desire  not  to  go  out  of  office 
next  June  without  having  at  least  attempted  to  take  some 
action  to  remedy  the  deplorable  state  of  things  which  has  been 
made  known  to  all  the  world  through  the  publicity  given 
the  Williams  peonage  case.  The  governor  did  an  even  more 
courageous  thing  last  week  when  he  summoned  a  group  of 
white  citizens,  members  of  the  Atlanta  Interracial  Committee, 
and  read  to  them  a  detailed  account  of  135  cases  of  peonage, 
cruelty,  intimidation,  disregard  of  law,  lynching  and  expul- 
sion of  peaceful  citizens,  cases  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
without  solicitation  and  without  any  effort  to  collect  evidence ; 
many  of  them  had  not  been  made  public  before. 

This  statement,  together  with  a  general  introduction  and 

a  set  of  specific  proposals  for  legislative  and  other  remedies, 

has  since  been  reprinted  and  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

The  legislature  which  convenes  next  June,  while  hostile  to 

(Continued   on   page    190) 
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THE  STATE  AND  SEXUAL  MORALITY 

Published    by    George    Allen     and     Unwin,    London.     77    pp. 
Price,  is.  6d ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.65. 

This  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  representing  vari- 
ous English  organizations  interested  in  sex  problems.  In  addition 
to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  committee  the  report 
contains  the  evidence  of  some  nineteen  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore them.  However,  not  only  is  this  report  too  technical  to  be  of 
value  to  the  layman  in  the  subject  of  vice  repression,  but  it  repre- 
sents very  largely  only  the  opinion  of  a  particular  group  in  England 
— the  group  which  criticizes  the  manner  in  which  prostitution  is 
being  repressed   in   New   York  city.     To  illustrate: 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  specially  aimed 
at  the  prostitutes  as  a  class  ...  no  person  should  be  arrested 
for  mere  solicitation,  only  for  actually  indecent  or  riotous  be- 
havior. 

Unfortunately  the  practice  of  convicting  in  such  cases  on 
police  evidence  only  has  since  been  introduced  in  London,  and 
in  the  country  generally. 

We  are  of  opinion  .  .  .  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  state 
to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  adult  persons  with  their 
sexual  relations,  which  should  be   a  matter  of  individual  con- 
science,   and   with   which   the  community   is   not  concerned,   un- 
less their  conduct   involves   some   act  of  public   indecency. 
As   a   substitute    for    existing   measures   of   which   the    committee 
does  not  approve,  it  would  "prevent  prostitution  and  sexual  promis- 
cuity by  personal   and   concerted   measures   based   on   an   apprecia- 
tion  of,   and    a   determination   to   grapple   with,   the    root  causes   of 
these  evils.    These  causes  are  manifold — economic,   social,   political 
and  moral.". 

Ignorance,  self-indulgence  and  an  absence  of  high  ideals  are 
the  most  serious  causes  of  sexual  promiscuity  and  the  most 
difficult  to  combat.  They  can  only  be  met  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  of  a  high  moral  standard  throughout  the  com- 
munity. In  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission,  "more  care- 
ful instruction  should  be  provided  in  regard  to  moral  conduct, 
as  bearing  upon  sexual  relations,  throughout  all  types  and 
grades  of  education;"  that  instruction  should  include  the  teach- 
ing of  a  single  standard  of  morals  for  both  sexes,  and  in- 
sistence on  the  fact  that  continence  for  either  sex  is  compatible 
with  health  and  well-being.  Moreover  we  strongly  support 
the  further  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  "such  in- 
struction should  be  based  on  moral  principles  and  spiritual 
consideration,  and  should  not  be  based  only  on  the  physical 
consequences  of  immoral  conduct.  It  is  better  to  appeal  to 
a  sense  of  honor  than  to  fear.  Even  if  medical  science  were 
to  succeed  in  stamping  out  venereal  disease,  uncontrolled 
sexual  indulgence  would  still  be  a  denial  of  manliness  and 
womanliness,  a  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  motherhood  and  father- 
hood. 

To  those  familiar  with  existing  American  laws,  the  citation  of 
the  English  laws  is  of  interest.  It  appears  that  the  Disorderly 
Houses  Act  dates  from  175 1,  while  the  New  York  city  law  of 
1882  (Consolidated  Laws,  Section  1458)  against  street  solicitation 
follows  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Act  of  1839  almost  word 
for  word.  It  would  seem  as  though  English  public  opinion,  as 
expressed  by  this  report,  is  far  behind  American  opinion  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  its  weaker  citizens  from  themselves. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  English  attitude  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  the  English  courts  in  these  cases  is  very 
much  more  punitive  and  less  reformative  than  in  America.  London 
vice  conditions,  as  reported,  are  not  unlike  those  which  existed  in 
New  York  ten  years  ago  and  which  it  is  believed  would  not  be 
tolerated  here  with  the  advanced  public  opinion  in  the  last  decade, 
during  which  reformative  and  educational  efforts  have  advanced 
with  law  enforcement,  with  a  resultant  material  reduction  of  vice. 

Frederick  H.  Whitin. 

SOCIOLOGY.     ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATIONS 
By    James    Quayle    Dealey.     D.    Appleton    and    Co.     547    pp. 
Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Professor  Dealey  has  written  a  new  sociology.  In  this  book 
he  states  his  purpose  to  be  the  socializing  of  public  opinion  by 
presenting  the  balanced  conclusions  of  sociology,  as  opposed  to 
crude    individualism    on    the    one    hand    and    radical    programs   on 


the  other.  The  volume  is  accordingly  designed  for  both  the  col- 
lege student  and  the  general  reader;  but  the  arrangement  by  para- 
graphs and  the  appended  bibliography  clearly  suggest  a  text-book. 

The  work  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  traces 
the  development  of  social  theory  and  shows  its  relation  to  other 
sciences.  In  this  division  Professor  Dealey  has  brought  together 
much  valuable  material  on  the  history  of  his  subject.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  a  beginner  gains  the  clearest  view 
of  the  field  through  discussing  divergent  opinions  of  early  thinkers. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  origin,  structure  and  functions  of 
social  institutions — economic,  domestic,  political,  religious,  moral 
and  cultural.  The  author  adopts  the  dynamic  point  of  view  and 
shows  how  similar,  natural  conditions  and  like  mentality  lead  to 
essential  unity  in  human  achievement.  Herein  may  be  traced  the 
influence  of  the  writer's  former  colleague,  Lester  Ward,  whose 
work  is  sympathetically  referred  to  throughout. 

The  final  section  introduces  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  goal 
of  progress.  The  author  treats  various  types  of  social  maladjust- 
ment and  sums  up  his  presentation  by  indicating  six  factors  in  telic 
development — physical  environment,  food  supply,  racial  vigor,  en- 
larged mentality,  flexible  institutions  and  spiritual  life.  He  stresses 
education  and  religion  as  means  for  promoting  social  advance, 
and  concludes  with  an  appeal  for  ideals  as  directive  in  this 
process. 

The  reader  is  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  words 
"should"  and  "ought"  appear  in  the  last  section.  One  does  not 
find  statistical  data  nor  descriptions  of  specific  methods  to  check 
ignorance,  exploitation,  poverty,  vice  and  crime.  The  author  is 
evidently  less  interested  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  programs 
of  reform  than  in  showing  their  general  relation  to  the  whole 
process  of  social  advance.  This  perhaps  signalizes  both  the  great- 
est strength  and  weakness  of  the  book — its  fine,  broad  view  and 
its  lack  of  concrete  detail.  Howard  Woolston. 

University  of  Washington. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  PARTY 

By  Inez  Haynes  Irwin.     Illustrated.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

486  pp.    Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.70. 

Mrs.  Irwin's  book  is  much  the  same  in  content  as  Miss  Doris 
Steven's  Jailed  for  Freedom  which  preceded  it  by  half  a  year  and 
duplicates  that  book  necessarily  in  some  of  its  anecdote.  Both 
books  narrate  the  suffrage  events  of  the  six  political  swift  years  from 
1913  to  1919,  and  within  them  the  construction  of  a  good  machine. 
They  tell  also  of  its  oiling,  its  many  tenders,  and  particularly  of 
its  dynamo,  Alice  Paul.  Mrs.  Irwin  writes  intimately,  in  good 
journalese,  but  her  book  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  making  the 
reader  wonder  if  slush-slinging  is  not  always  to  form  even  a  greater 
part  of  political  campaigning  than  mud-slinging;  for  the  book  is 
wet  with  sentiment.  Listen  to  a  small  part  of  a  description  of  Miss 
Paul: 

Her  face  has  a  kind  of  powerful  irregularity.  Its  prevailing 
expression  is  of  a  brooding  stillness;  yet  when  she  smiles,  dim- 
ples appear.  Her  eyes  are  big  and  quiet;  dark — like  moss  agates. 
When  she  is  silent  they  are  almost  opaque.  When  she  talks  they 
light  up — rather  they  glow — in  a  notable  degree  of  luminosity. 
Her  voice  is  low;  musical;  it  pulsates  with  a  kind  of  inter- 
rogative plaintiveness. 

Either  Mrs.  Irwin  has  adopted  this  manner  of  writing  as  being 
attractive  to  her  probable  audience,  and  has  superimposed  upon 
innocent,  frail  women  such  a  character  as  they,  in  light  of  their 
denial-of-frailties  program,  would  rise  up  to  denounce,  or  she  has 
honestly  pictured  the  force  that  animated  many  women  to  do 
martyr-like  acts  with  great  enjoyment.  This  excepts,  of  course, 
the  horrible  and  outrageous  Occoquan  experience,  and  even  this 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  the  party  at  large  a  social  exploration  deeper 
into  the  leprous  spots  of  the  society  they  wish  to  cure  than  the 
maladministration  of  some  of  its  institutions.  Those  few  to  whom 
it  meant  more  are,  by  very  reason  of  their  social  education,  of 
necessity  diverging  from  the  party,  having  found  good  politics  to 
mean  more  and  more  good   sociology. 

It  is  indeed  upon  this  very  facet  of  the  Woman's  Party  history 
that    Mrs.    Irwin's    story    slants    light.    According   to   her    book,    a 
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brilliant  strategist  and  some  able  generals,  called  to  arms  by  the 
psychology  of  the  school-girl  crush  a  buoyant  army  for  a  neces- 
sary political  fight  Mrs.  Irwin's  manner  of  recital  makes  the 
reader  believe  it  was  an  exciting  crusade,  carried  on  by  espousers 
of  causes  who  are  still  too  immersed  in  the  love  of  battle  to  have 
time  to  consider  the  Grail.  Marion  C.  Calkins. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  READING 

By   Sir   Arthur   Quiller-Couch.   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     250  pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

Though  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  a  brilliant  editor 
of  classic  texts,  growing  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  look 
to  every  publication  of  a  new  book  by  Professor  Quiller-Couch  as 
an  event  of  unmixed  delight.  His  lectures  on  the  art  of  writing, 
published  in  1915,  are  now  followed  by  what  seems  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  his  lectures  on  the  art  of  reading,  full  of  characteristic 
quaint  and  humorous  passages  and  appealing  to  an  even  wider 
audience  since,  under  the  guise  of  discussing  the  teaching  of  literary 
appreciation,  the  author  here  fires  broad-sides  of  devastating 
criticism  against  modern  methods  of  education  in  general.  The 
shafts  of  his  argument  and  wit  aim  more  in  particular  against  the 
conception  of  literature  as  a  narrowly  confined  object  of  study, 
remote  from  the  realities  of  life.  "It  has  become  important,"  he 
says,  "and  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  it  ever  was  before  the  war, 
that  our  countrymen  grow  up  with  a  sense  of  what  I  may  call 
the  soul  of  Europe.  And  nowhere  but  in  literature  (which  is 
'memorable  speech') — or  at  any  rate,  nowhere  so  well  as  in  literature 
— can  they  find  this  sense."  The  chapters  on  children's  reading 
show  a  deep  understanding  of  the  needs  of  child  nature;  but 
all  the  book  is  marked  by  an  unusually  sympathetic  comprehension 
of  the  larger  educational  needs  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
at  the  universities  prepare  themselves  for  a  life  of  intellectual  and 
moral  leadership.  B.  L. 

THE  FRONTIER  OF  CONTROL 

By    Carter    L.    Goodrich.      Harcourt,    Brace    tc    Howe.      277    pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

"There  is  a  theory  current  that  an  employer  should  exercise 
'complete  executive  control'  over  industry.  There  are  other  theories 
current  that  the  organized  workers  should  sooner  or  later,  and 
more  or  less  completely,  take  over  'the  control  of  industry.'  "  This 
book  is  the  result  of  a  study  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discover 
the  actual  state  of  control  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  exercise 
today   in   the  discipline   and   management  of  industry. 

To  the  student  of  labor,  to  the  social  theorist,  yes,  even  to  the 
man  of  business  it  has  become  increasingly  important  to  know  the 
facts — indicative  of  the  process — by  which  we  are  experiencing 
significant  transitions  in  our  society.  This  survey  of  Mr.  Good- 
rich's is  of  particular  value  in  that  it  gives  a  remarkably  clear 
summary  of  the  situation.  An  analysis  of  the  demand  for  control 
as  expressed  by  the  various  forces  at  work  within  the  labor  move- 
ment at  large  is  followed  by  a  series  of  sections  treating  the  specific 
questions  with  which  these  movements  have  been  concerned  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  workers  have  acquired  control.  This  anal- 
ysis of  the  degree  to  which  control  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
different  trades  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  dependent  on  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  among  the  workers  has  been  made  with  a  thor- 
oughness and  fairmindedness  which  cannot  be  unappreciated  by 
those  to  whom  such  a  book  comes  to  fulfill  a  very  necessary  func- 
tion. 

R.  H.  Tawney  in  his  introduction  to  the  book  states,  "Mr. 
Goodrich  has  shown  admirable  self-restraint  in  allowing  the  facts 
to  speak  for  themselves."  To  comment  on  the  importance  of  such 
a  tribute  to  a  book  of  this  sort  seems  unnecessary. 

W.  R.  Peabody. 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     293  pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 

This  second  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Administration  of  the  Manchester  (England)  College  of 
Technology  is  as  important  and  stimulating  as  the  first.  Percy 
Alden,  in  a  review  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  gives  a  history 
of  English  legislative  methods  for  its  relief  and  develops  a  program 
very  similar  to  that  advocated  by  American  experts.  His  definition 
of  unemployment  is  the  same;  and  he  lays  the  same  stress  on  the 
importance  of  permanent  machinery  for  its  prevention.     The  only 


new  proposal  is  for  a  government  regularization  department,  work- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  labor  exchanges  and  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  labor  ministry,  to  administer  grants  in  aid  to  local 
authorities  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  dovetailing  of  the 
employment  provided  by  them  with  that  of  private  industry.  He 
also  suggests  that  many  of  the  national  workshops  that  have  sprung 
up  during  the  war  should  be  continued  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

J.  R.  Clynes,  in  a  thoughtful  paper  on  organized  labor  in  relation 
to  industrial  development,  mainly  deals  with  the  present  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  labor  to  the  larger  industrial  problems  from  that 
before  the  war.  The  main  economic  question  to  them  no  longer  is 
one  of  a  subsistence  wage  but  of  greater  leisure  and  more  tolerable 
conditions  of  life  and  service.  He  deplores  the  prevalence  of  a 
mistaken  attitude  toward  production,  due  to  the  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  can  only  be  righted,  he  says,  by  more  education  on  the 
part  of  labor  leaders.  R.  H.  Tawney  touches  the  same  subject  in 
an  address  in  which  he  outlines  a  general  survey  of  plans  for  demo- 
cratizing industry;  the  advocacy  of  more  democracy  without  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  its  embodiment,  he  thinks,  has  at  this  stage  become  a 
mere  gesture  or  waste  motion. 

Another  important  paper  is  that  by  F.  W.  Goldstone  on  Labor  and 
Continued  Education  in  which,  incidentally,  he  gives  evidence  of 
an  enormous  unsatisfied  demand  of  labor  for  higher  education,  and 
in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  for  past  failures  and  successes.  He 
is  opposed — though  recognizing  exceptions — to  the  works  school  for 
young  employes  and  to  the  use  of  day  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  continuation  schools,  and  advocates  a  new  start  in  the 
planning  of  buildings  and  curricula  and  in  the  training  of  teachers 
qualified  for  this  specific  task. 

Among  other  contributors  to  this  volume  are  J.  H.  Whitley,  on 
works  committees  and  industrial  councils;  G.  D.  H.  Cole;  Sir  Mal- 
colm Delevingne,  and  Sir  D.  Drummond  Fraser.  B.  L. 

REVOLUTION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By  Frederick  C.  Howe.    B.  W.  Huebsch.     238  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

In  most  of  his  previous  books  Mr.  Howe  has  elaborated  pro- 
grams of  democratic  social  and  economic  development.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  cooperation  is  the  hope  of  consumer  and'  pro- 
ducer alike;  has  shown  how  a  way  may  be  found  out  of  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency  in  municipal  government  by  following  simple 
principles  relatively  easy  of  achievement;  has  suggested — and  more 
than  suggested — means  of  eradicating  land  monopoly,  given  detailed 
prescriptions  for  lowering  the  cost  of  living;  all  this  on  the  basis 
of  facts  and  figures  marshalled  with  skill  and  patience.  In  the 
present  book  even  more  fundamental  issues  are  raised,  ills  diagnosed 
that  eat  into  the  very  heart  of  human  liberty  and  well-being.  In 
a  sense,  it  is  a  synthesis  of  findings  from  his  previous  studies;  but 
through  that  synthesis  he  is  able  to  explore  afresh  the  causes  of 
the  sickness  that  has  befallen  the  world. 

Imperialism,  monopoly,  abuse  of  economic  and  political  power, 
sabotage  of  capital,  special  privilege,  suppression  of  freedom — these 
are  terms  which  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  professional  agitator  are 
little  more  than  stencils  moved  about  and  rearranged  in  varying 
patterns.  In  Mr.  Howe's  trenchant  indictment  they  become  charged 
with  meaning;  for  each  accusation  is  accompanied  by  telling  cita- 
tions of  facts  which  any  reader  can  check  up.  If  he  reveals  noth- 
ing that  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  common  knowledge,  yet  he  has 
the  gift  of  making  the  reader  visualize  the  processes  of  exploita- 
tion, the  methods  by  which  politics  and  the  machinery  of  economic 
distribution  are  being  controlled,  the  threatening  effects  of  the 
concentration  of  wealth   upon  the  cultural  life  of  the   people. 

Yet,  the  concrete  data  contributed  in  this  book  are  little  more 
than  illustrations — drawn  from  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States;  he  is  intent  here  upon  an  exposition  of  principles  that 
have  proved  themselves  law  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  And 
the  way  out  of  the  present  impasse  is  contained  in  six  simple  propo- 
sitions, each  demanding  an  act  of  economic  liberation.  It  is  in 
this  program,  as  well  as  in  his  method  of  approach,  that  Mr.  Howe 
shows  himself  a  radical  rather  than  a  communist,  a  realist  rather 
than  a  dreamer.  If  some  of  his  pictures  are,  perhaps,  painted  in 
too  sombre  a  hue,  if  some  of  his  proposals  require,  perhaps,  slower 
mental  readjustments  than  he  would  allow  for,  they  cannot  be  set 
aside  as  the  ravings  of  a  theorist;  for,  in  a  dozen  previous  books 
and  in  long  periods  of  responsible  administrative  work,  Mr.  Howe 
has  proved  himself  a  reformer  who  thinks  constructively.         B.  L. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 


METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY.   EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
|  Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
I  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Beit  Inks 
and  Adhesives 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill -smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of   100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Good3 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


COMPETITION  AND  COOPERATION 

The  exponents  of  extreme  laissez-faire  claim  that  the 
only  sound  basis  of  business  and  industry  is  the  "law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand."  They  contend  that  all  governmental  or 
other  regulation  is  wrong,  being  obstructive  without  being 
constructive.  They  insist  that  if  we  would  give  up  all  efforts 
at  regulation,  competition  would  once  again  become  the  life 
of  trade  and  all  would  be  well. 

1  Old-time  Competition. 
♦  Was  "free  competition"  ever  actually  practiced  in  the  world's 
industry  and  business?  Is  such  a  thing  possible?  In  the  old  days 
of  limited  transportation  and  provincial  areas  of  information?  In 
these  days  of  world-wide  transportation  and  information?  Why 
should  such  a  doctrine  ever  have  arisen?  When  did  it  appear? 
What  did  it  accomplish?  Why  does  it  still  persist?  Has  it  any 
reality  in  the  business  world,  today?  Was  there  freer  competition 
under  simpler  conditions,  e.g.,  in  New  England  in  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century  than  in  the  Twentieth  Century?  To  what  extent 
has  regulatory  law  under  the  more  complex  conditions  of  today 
taken  the   place   previously  filled   by  organized   public  opinion? 

2  Unacknowledged  Cooperation. 
♦  19  it  true  that  "competition  is  the  natural  state  of  man"  and 
that  cooperation  is  artificial,  undependable,  unreal?  Is  it  true  that 
competition  always  works  to  keep  prices  down  and  to  facilitate  trade? 
Or  is  it  truer  that  competition  tends  to  destroy  itself  and  to  make 
some  form  of  unacknowledged  cooperation  necessary?  In  a  coun- 
try town  four  grocery  stores  seemed  to  be  able  to  supply  the  people 
with  their  needs  along  these  lines.  A  fifth  store  moved  in.  Did 
this  added  competition  tend  to  reduce  prices?  If  the  four  grocers 
originally  there  were  just  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  how 
could  a  fifth  succeed?  Must  one  of  the  five  be  driven  out?  What 
if  the  five  grocers  get  together  and  make  an  agreement  to  main- 
tain prices?  Or  even  to  raise  prices  enough  so  that  the  fifth  grocer 
can  live  also?  Has  such  a  plan  ever  been  proposed  anywhere? 
Has  it  ever  succeeded?  On  small  scale,  or  en  large?  Does  such 
a  development  illustrate  the  old  doctrine  of  competition?  The 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand?  Is  there  any  such  law?  Is 
business  today  built  on  real  competition?  Or  on  an  underground, 
unacknowledged  form  of  cooperation — that  is,  "monopoly  in  re- 
straint of  trade?"  Is  this  a  natural  recourse  of  the  grocers  to  pro- 
tect themselves?  But  why  should  the  community  support  five  gro- 
ceries when  four  would  serve  it?  Why  four  when  three?  What 
can  the  public  do  if  it  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer 
protected  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

3  A  Bit  of  Psychology. 
♦  Is  it  true  that  human  aature  is  primitively  competitive?  That 
men  never  in  a  state  of  nature  cooperate?  Is  it  true  that  human 
nature  never  changes?  Are  we  committed  to  a  doctrine  of  compe- 
tition that  is  unworkable,  while  we  actually  work  under  a  system 
of  cooperation  that  we  are  not  brave  enough  to  acknowledge? 
References: 

Adam  Smith:  Inquiry'  Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Part  I.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00; 
postpaid,  $1.10. 

Prince  Kropotkin:  Mutual  Aid.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Price, 
$1.75;  postpaid,  $1.85. 

Frederick  C.  Howe:  Denmark,  A  Cooperative  Commonwealth. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.    Price,  $2.00;   postpaid,  $2.15. 

George  Nasmyth:  Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50;  postpaid,  $1.60. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  April  17.  The  Sur- 
vey, this  issue,  p.  182. 

The   books   mentioned    above   may  be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
Department. 
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For  Recreation 
Leaders 

ICE  BREAKERS 

by  Edna  Geister 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun- 
making,  play-planning  little  volume  which 
holds  the  key  to  the  success  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  a  party!  A  splendid  vol- 
ume for  grown-ups,  children,  and  the  in- 
between  ages.  Price  $1.35 

NATIONAL  COSTUMES  OF 
THE  SLAVIC  PEOPLES 

Compiled  by  Margaret  Swain  Pratt 

This  book  gives  accurate  studies  of  Slavic 
life  and  costumes  in  all  their  wealth  of  de- 
tail. Text  describing  the  materials  of  the 
costumes  accompanies  the  drawings.  Keyed 
references  to  the  chart  of  true  Slavic  colors 
make  the  book  as  serviceable  as  a  far  more 
costly  book  of  colored  plates. 

For  any  who  are  interested  in  producing 
plays  and  pageants  this  book  will  be  indis- 
pensable, as  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

Price  $3.00 

Pamphlets 


Community  Service 
Programs  and 
Activities 

prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  Work  with 
Younger  Girls  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  • 
Price  20  cents 

Special  Parties  and 
Stunts 

by  Era  Betzner 

Price  20  cents 


Handbook  for 
Leaders  of  Younger 
Girls 

by  Eleanor  Gertrude 
Goffin 

Price  30  cents 

A  Second  List  of 

Plays  and  Pageants 

compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Pageantry 
and  The  Drama 

Price  35  cents 


Bookshops  600  Lexington  Ave. 

Everywhere  or  New  York  City 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  W ANTED 


GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians  for  Hos- 
pital and  Social  Service  positions,  Industrial 
Nurses  and  Physicians;  Secretaries,  Matrons, 
Community,  Recreation,  Public  Health  Work- 
ers. Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  An  up-to-date  wide  awake 
mac  to,take  up  Boys'  work  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
at  the  Barney  Community  Center.  Large 
field  to  carry  on  interesting  work.  Write 
Barney  Community  Center,  Valley  and 
Chapel  Sts.,  or  Mrs.  G.  Harriss  Gorman, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Matron  for  Jewish  Infant 
Orphan  Home,  containing  small  number  of 
children.  Applicant  must  understand  insti- 
tutional work — practical  or  graduate  nurse 
preferred.  State  experience,  reference  and 
salary.  Address  communications  to  Max 
Rosenblum,  321  Euclid  ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NURSE  wanted  for  child  caring  agency. 
Must  have   executive   ability.     3835   Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  a  custodial  home 
for  delinquent  girls  committed  through  the 
Children's  Court.  Must  have  institutional 
experience.  For  further  information  write 
to  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Hotel  Chatham,  48 
Street  and  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  city. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected, 1800  Selden  Street 

NURSE:  Practical,  state  experience  and 
everything  about  yourself  you  think  neces- 
sary— what  salary  expected,  etc.  Apply  Dr. 
J.  Ludwig  Stern,  Superintendent,  Hebrew 
Orphans  Home,  12th  and  Green  Lane,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR:  State  experience 
and  everything  about  yourself  you  think  nec- 
essary— what  salary  expected,  etc.  Apply 
Dr.  J.  Ludwig  Stern,  Superintendent,  He- 
brew Orphans  Home,  12th  St.  and  Green 
Lane,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
June  1.  Address  512  Cutler  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man  recreation  worker  for 
children's  home  June  15  to  September  15. 
Salary  $75  per  month  and  maintenance.  Ap- 
ply 610  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NURSES— PUPILS  -WANTED 

NURSES— PUPILS  WANTED 

The  Jersey  City  Hospital  Training  School 
offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young 
women. 

Course  in  Public  Health,  Industrial,  Child 
Hygiene,  Pre-Natal  Obstetrics,  Psychopathic 
and  General  Nursing. 

Compensation  while  training: 
First  one  and  one-half  years,  $20  per  month. 
Second  one  and  one-half  years,   $30  per  month. 

After  three  (3)  months'  probation,  books 
and   uniforms   are  furnished   without  cost. 

Apply  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Brede,  R.  N., 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,  Jersey 
City  Hospital,  Baldwin  Ave.  and  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
all  over  the  conutry.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Building,   Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case  work,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  3822 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  several  years'  secre- 
tarial experience  with  Physicians  and  Wel- 
fare Organizations,  three  years'  experience 
in  active  field  service  with  Maryland  Organ- 
izations and  U.  S.  Government,  desires 
position  with  social  service  corporation. 
South  or  Texas  preferred.  References.  3825 
Survey. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  who  is  very  fond 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  children,  would  like 
a  position  as  camp  councilor.  Institutional 
experience.     3826  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised   during  the   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  werkers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers. 

Institutional  workers,  Supervisors, 
Case  workers,  Organizers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers. 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 

Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


A  YOUNG  LADY,  very  fond  of  children, 
would  like  a  position  as  playground  worker. 
3827  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED,  well-educated,  young 
man  of  high  ideals  and  upright  character, 
25  years  of  age,  desires  to  connect  himself 
with  a  progressive  Jewish  orphanage,  either 
as  head  of  boys'  department  or  as  Assistant 
Superintendent.  Splendid  recommendations 
furnished.  Kindly  include  statement  of 
salary   in   reply.     3844   Survey. 

JEWISH  Settlement  House  Worker: 
Young  man  of  character  and  integrity,  pos- 
sessing pleasing  personality  and  splendid 
qualifications,  including  liberal  education 
and  valuable  experience,  seeks  position  as 
Assistant  Headworker  of  a  Jewish  Settle- 
ment House.  Reliable  recommendations  fur- 
nished.   3845  Survey. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  Public  Health,  all  branches,  Dis- 
pensary Management,  Hospital  Social  Ser- 
vice. Available  September  1st.  3843  Survey. 

SECRETARY:  Executive  or  Private,  with 
organization  or  individual.  New  York  or 
Brooklyn.  Organizer,  investigation,  employ- 
ment.     Social    or    educational    lines.      3842 

Survey. 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians,  Social 
Service,  Industrial  Nurses  and  Physicians; 
Secretaries,  Matrons,  Community,  Recrea- 
tion, Public  Health  Workers.  Furnished 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  broad  and 
varied  experience  with  social  organizations, 
schools  and  clubs,  with  special  adaptibility 
for  interviewing,  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, wishes  position  with  organization  or 
school,  where  tact,  sympathy,  and  aforemen- 
tioned qualifications  will  be  appreciated. 
3830  Survey. 

MAN  with  long  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare work,  18  years  in  one  position,  desires 
position  as  executive  in  child  helping 
agency.  College  graduate,  first  class  refer- 
ence.   Correspondence  solicited.    3836  Survey. 

MATURE  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
wishes  care  of  motherless  children  in  their 
own  home.  Especially  interested  in  mal- 
nutrition case.  Rural  New  England  pre- 
ferred.   3846   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  desires  position  of  secre- 
tary or  superintendent  in  boys'  home,  club, 
church  work  or  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Twelve  years'  experience.  3847 
Survey. 

DT\T1"\  '^1C  Survey  may  be  kept 

lj>ln|  !f  *or  Permanent  ready  ref- 

*******  erence  in  a   special  loose 

leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.     It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY    stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue   as  re- 
>    ceived.     It  does  not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily   be   removed    and   reinserted.     At  the 
end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you   and  the  volume  will   then  be  ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 
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FOR  THE  HOME 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


\  Maple  Syrup   and   Sugar    Give  y°ur  B°y  a  chance 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 


Absolutely  Pure 

GEORGE  PORTER 

Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1*V 


"Cooking  for  Profit 

YOTT  can  earn  a  ttandMme  Income  through  home-coofced 
tood    a«d    eateruu.    tea-room.    cafeteria    m'g't,     etc. 
Full   Instructions   by   mall.     Write    for   details. 
Am.  School  »f  Home  Economies.  519  W.69th  St..Chica|0.in. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  150  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  for 
$1.50.  Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hud- 
son Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DnnL  Rinrlin  rr    wel1  done-  with  good  mate" 
IJOOK  Dinamg    riaiSi     and     gold     lettering. 

Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 

periodicals,  $1.65 

EGGELING   BOOK-BINDERY 

114  East  16th  St.  New  York  City 


nrcr  K  DfU.  We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
I\.EjOH>/\IxV^rT.  cjai  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research   Bureau,   500   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

WANTED — Invalid  attorney  desires  fi- 
nancial help  to  publish  small  tourist  guide- 
book and  industrial  almanac  on  Southern 
California.     50-50  basis.     3829  Survey. 


FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT— June  to  October,  or  shorter 
period;  5  room  duplex  apartment  in  house; 
large  rooms,  fireplaces,  all  conveniences; 
extraordinary  yard ;  south  of  Washington 
Square;  convenient  to  L,  subway,  bus.  $150 
per  month.  Also,  2  room  non-housekeeping 
apartment.     Phone,  Spring  ion. 


MSS.  W ANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,   Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUNK  in  Ai 
condition.  Apply,  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
street,  New  York. 


READ    SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

A    Column   for   Students 

Conducted  by 

JOSEPH 

K.  HART 

Each  week 

in  The 

SURVEY 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  en  a  Lake 
in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and  Personal 
Supervision    Given    Every   Boy 

For  Booklet  addresM 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School  Wilmington,  DeL 


CAMP  QUITO  ON-THE-LAKES 

Casco,  Me.,  Near  Portland. 

Limited  to  20  boys.  Beal  wood-craft  instruction.  Ex- 
cellent food.  Experienced,  colleee  trained  councilors. 
All  sports.  Perfect  sand-beach.  Best  camp  for  J2M. 
(Home  and  camp  life.)   Write  M.  B.  Gay.  Laconia,  N.  H. 


SUMMER  HOMES-Sale  or  Let 


FOR    SALE 
An    Attractive    Summer    Residenc* 

IN  BECKET 

In 

The  Berkshire  Hills 

with  garage  for  two  cars,  vegetable  garden, 
apple  orchard,  flower  garden,  unexcelled  ar- 
tesian well  water.  House,  Swiss  chalet  archi- 
tecture, ii  rooms,  3  bathrooms,  screened 
dlning-porch  and  sleeping-porches.  Only  a 
few  minutes  from  village  stores  and  railway 
utation.  State  road  all  the  way  from  Pitts- 
field,  Lenox  ,and  Springfield.  Altitude  1,400 
feet.  Beautiful  view  of  surrounding  hills. 
For  information  address  E.  O.  SUTTON, 
ta    Ingraham    Terrace,    Springfield,    Mass. 


Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very 
modern,  baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  $390  to 
$1,080.     "W.   H.    Otis. 


Dorset.  Vt.      For  Sale.      "Cloverlea." 

7  rooms,  fireplace,  bath,  sleeping-porch,  town 
water,  garden,  1  acre.  Also  smaller  bungalow, 
I  bedrooms.  Picturesque  village,  pleasant  colony, 
g-olf,  library,  church.  E.  CarharT,  care  Frank 
Swter,  Rosslyn,   Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

A    large  and  exceptionally   well   built 

HOUSE  OF  16  ROOMS 

in  good  condition,   on  corner  plot,   86x209,   In 

BAY     RIDGE 

a  suburb  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 
Slate    roof,    wide    porches,    open    fire    places, 
frees,  garden.     Suitable  for  small  institution, 
sanitarium,  school.     3831  SURVEY. 


FOR   SAI  F 0|d    Hudson    River    Estate. 

r\jx\  ^m-i.       110    acreSi    Dutch    Colonial 

stone  house,  12  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments. For  further  particulars  address 
Captain  WM.  F.  HEAVET,  West  P«int,  N.T. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings     fifty    cents    a     line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tion!;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Are  They  Doomed/  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case.  By  Art  Shields.  From  the  Workers  De- 
fense Union,  7  East  IS  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

Thb  Art  of  Spending — How  to  Live  Better  and 
Savb  More;  the  family  budget  made  a  practical 
program,  24  pp.;  10  cents.  Am.  School  of 
Home   Economics,   S19   W.   69th   St.,   Chicago. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  oa  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union   Assn.,    5    Park   Square,    Boston. 

C&LORED  Women  as  Industrial  Workers  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. From  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  814  Otis  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Diiectort  of  Toledo's  Social  Agencies,  56  pp. 
Social  Service  Federation,  572  Ontario  St., 
Toledo,  O.     Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Wages  op  Women  Employed  in 
the  Manufacture  op*  Food  Preparations  and 
Minor  Lines  of  Confectionery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  State  House, 
Boston. 


How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  r  eport  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19    Street,   New  York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

ffibe  Arbitrator  offers  "The  Jolly  New  World" 
for  25  cents — a  primer  of  liberalism.  $1  a 
year.  Sample  free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  St. 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  C 

iBsitet  Sitnea  reports  the  most  important  actirl 
ties  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  pei 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

3f cirei"Ut-2Barrt  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Hospital  ©octal  -Surtifr-p;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospittu 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

Cental  Hiigtrnr-  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Meats: 
Hygiene.    50   Union    Square,    New    York. 

8Cbe  tyriaan  Journal,  devoted  to  a  fair  discus- 
sion of  penal  affairs,  to  improvements  in  penal 
legislation,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  beginning  this 
year.  50c.  per  annum.  Issued  by  The  Pa.  Prison 
Society,    119   S.   Fourth   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

public  Health  3tfur«*;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish 
ed  by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nuriing.    156   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 
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JVlay  we  he/jb  you 


lean  h 


clean  nouse; 

The  Spring  Clean-up  used  to 
be  a  private  affair.  Now — 
with  the  growth  of  the  neigh- 
borhood spirit — it  belongs  to  the 
whole  city. 

A  Clean-up  Campaign  dispos- 
es of  rubbish  and  prevents  dis- 
ease. 

Is  your  city  having  one  this 
year?  Our  agents  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  Clean-up 
Circulars.  They  will  help  you 
to  distribute  your  literature, 
and  they  will  tell  their  Policy- 
holders about  the  campaign.  If 
they  can  help  you,  call  upon  our 
local  representative,  or  write 
to   the 

WELFARE    DIVISION    . 
JYletropolitan  JL/ife  Insurance 

Vjompany 

1   Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


GEORGIA'S  INDICTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  183) 

the  present  governor,  will  be  unable  to  dis-  ! 
regard  his  charges  and  his  suggestions,  back-  j 
ed  as  they  are  by  a  considerable  and  grow- 
ing public   opinion   within   and   without  the 
state.    In    his     introduction,     the    governor 
says: 

To  me  it  seems  that  we  stand  indicted 
as  a  people  before  the  world.  If  the 
conditions  indicated  by  these  charges 
should  continue,  both  God  and  man 
would  justly  condemn  Georgia  more  se- 
verely than  God  and  man  have  con- 
demned Belgium  and  Leopold  for  the 
Congo  atrocities.  But  worse  than  that 
condemnation  would  be  the  continued 
toleration  of   such  cruelties   in   Georgia. 

The  cases  cited  are  distributed  over  four 
classes:  the  Negro  lynched,  the  Negro  held 
in  peonage,  the  Negro  driven  out  by  organ- 
ized lawlessness,  the  Negro  subjected  to  in- 
dividual acts  of  cruelty.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  choose  between  them  for  instances 
of  almost  inhuman  treatment  of  inoffensive 
and  sometimes  socially  very  valuable  Negro 
citizens  and  families.  Many  of  them 
are  no  more  than  illustrations  of  wide-spread 
conditions  and  frequent  occurrences.  For  in- 
stance, a  story  of  false  charges,  a  beating 
up,  imprisonment  without  trial  and  expul- 
sion of  a  family,  all  for  no  other  cause  than 
jealousy  of  white  neighbors  of  a  Negro's 
prosperity,  given  in  some  detail,  reads  very 
much  like  stories  that  have  come  repeatedly 
in  recent  years  from  Georgia  and  other 
southern   states. 

Among  suggested  remedies,  the  governor 
places  first,  publicity;  "the  careful  gathering 
and  investigation  by  Georgians,  and  not  by 
outsiders,  of  facts  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  throughout  the  state  and  the  publica- 
tion of  these  facts  to  the  people  of  Georgia." 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  other  forms  of 
education: 

An  organized  campaign  by  the  church- 
es to  place  in  every  section  of  Georgia 
a  sufficient  number  of  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  where,  in  their  separate 
places  of  worship,  the  young  and  old 
of  both  races  will  learn  from  suitable 
teachers  the  Gospel  of  justice,  mercy 
and   mutual   forbearance  for   all. 

Compulsory  education  for  both  races. 

The  organization  of  state  committees 
on  race  relations,  one  committee  of  lead- 
ing white  citizens,  another  of  leaders 
among  the  Negroes,  and  local  committees 
made  up  in  the  same  manner  in  each 
county  of  the  state,  the  committees  to 
confer  together  when  necessary  concern- 
ing matters  vital  to  the  welfare  of  both 
races. 

The  legislative  proposals  are  all  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
state  government  in  dealing  with  mob  vio- 
lence and  with  faulty  enforcement  of  law 
by   local  officers  and   courts.     They   are: 

Establishment  of  a  state  constabulary 
under  proper  safeguards  and  authority 
for  the  governor,  upon  his  own  motion, 
to  send  members  of  such  force  into  any 
county  of  the  state  to  quell  disorder  or 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  any 
citizen. 

Imposition  of  a  financial  penalty  upon 
any  county  in  which  a  lynching  may 
occur. 

Authority  for  the  governor  to  appoint 
at  any  time  any  three  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  act  as  a  commission 
to  investigate  any  lynching  occuring  in 
any  county  of  the   state  and  power  for 
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the  governor  to  remove  from  office  any 
public  official  found  by  such  commission 
to  have  failed  to  enforce  or  uphold  the 
law. 

Authority  for  the  governor  in  any 
case  of  mob  violence  or  lynching  to 
authorize  and  direct  any  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  draw  grand  and  petit 
juries  from  the  state  at  large  for  the 
consideration  and  trial  of  such  cases, 
and  authority  for  the  governor  to  desig- 
nate the  place  at  which  the  trial  or  trials 
shall  be  held. 

These  proposals,  in  the  present  political 
situation,  bind  no  one;  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  manner  of  their  promulgation  that 
the  governor  relies  entirely  upon  public 
opinion  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Several 
references  directed  against  outside  inter- 
ference and  insisting  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  Georgia  itself  to  settle,  obviously  are 
designed  to  placate  that  opinion;  neverthe- 
less, the  statement  cannot  fail  to  lend  strong 
support  to  the  majority  in  the  United  States 
who,  led  by  President  Harding,  insist  that 
the  problems  of  racial  relationships  affect 
the  whole  nation  and  cannot  be  solved  piece- 
meal by  individual  southern  states  when  po- 
litical exigencies  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  deal  with  these  problems  at  all. 

KINGSLEY  FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  director  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed directing  head  of  the  new  Welfare 
Federation  of  Philadelphia.  He  will  take  up 
his  duties  June  I.  Mr.  Kingley's  selection  is 
largely  the  result  of  a  desire  upon  the  part 
of  both  the  social  workers  and  business  men 
of  Philadelphia  to  develop  a  federation  in 
their  city  along  the  lines  of  the  Cleveland 
organization  in  which  federation  for  fi- 
nancial purposes  is  only  one  phase  of  activity 
for  serving  of  the  interests  of  the  member- 
organizations  and  the  community. 

The  Philadelphia  federation  is  mainly  one 
of  contributors.  [See  the  Survey  for 
February  12.]  Mr.  Kingsley  feels,  however, 
that  this  is  a  hurdle  that  the  board  is  anxious 
to  jump.  Since  definite  provision  is 
made  in  the  constitution  for  a  council  of 
social  agencies,  there  seems  to  be  the  pos- 
sibility, under  his  leadership,  of  developing 
a  real  functional  federation  in  which  the 
defects  of  the  initial  organization  may  be 
counteracted.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  a  full  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  social  achievement.  His 
new  work  involves  handling  the  largest 
federation  in  the  country. 

THE  MARY  GAY  THEATER 

THE  toy  theater  and  the  characters  of 
Judge  Scales  [see  cover  page,  this  issue], 
Mary  Gay,  the  Dragon  and  the  rest  have 
been  originated  by  Stella  Boothe,  R.  N.,  of 
the  Mary  Gay  Studio  in  New  York  city,  in 
order  to  get  health  facts  over  to  children, 
especially  to  those  in  rural  schools.  Miss 
Boothe  has  two  Mary  Gay  theaters,  a  larger 
portable  one  which  she  herself  uses,  giving 
demonstrations  in  the  schools,  telling  her 
health  stories  to  children;  and  a  smaller  one 
which  can  be  used  by  rural  shool  teachers, 
nurses,  and  public  health  workers.  The 
smaller  one  is  only  the  size  of  a  suitcase  and 
weighs  ten  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  hand- 
made of  fibre.  The  characters,  made  of 
shellacked  cardboard,  are  moved  about  the 
stage  by  means  of  fine  cord.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly realistic  in  design.  Miss  Boothe 
has  thus  far  prepared  six  plays  to  go 
with  the  theaters,  as  Bed  Time  Adventure, 
Health  Habits,  Good  and  Bad  Citizens  in  the 
Land  of  Food.  She  is  giving  demonstrations 
through  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America. 


Service  Beyond  Pri 


The  ears  of  the  people  are 
within  your  call;  their  voices 
are  within  your  hearing.  From 
near  neighbor  to  distant  cities 
and  villages,  millions  of  slen- 
der highways  made  alive  by 
speech  converge  within  the 
small  compass  of  your  tele- 
phone. 

Telephone  service  cannot 
be  estimated  by  usual  values. 
Imagine  how  complete  a  re- 
vision of  our  methods  of  living 
and  working  would  have  to  be 
made  if  the  telephone  ceased 
to  operate. 

Disasters,  both  personal 
and  to  whole  communities,  are 


daily  prevented  by  the  tele- 
phone. And  this  guardian- 
ship is  a  part  of  its  ceaseless 
service. 

Glad  tidings  are  forever 
streaming  over  the  telephone. 
The  meeting  of  national  crises, 
the  accomplishment  of  vast 
business  undertakings,  the  har- 
monizing of  a  nation's  activi- 
ties; these  compose  a  portion 
of  the  telephone  service  which 
is  beyond  price. 

But  the  miracle  of  the  tele- 
phone is  realized  in  the  emer- 
gei.tV;  when  it  is  so  vital  to 
health r.  happiness  and  success 
as  to  put  its  value  beyond  price. 
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American  Telephoneand  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Sukvey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 


5-7-21 


Name 


Address 


Getting  a  fresh  hold 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  offers 
a  Summer  Course  specially  designed  to  meet 
a  need  of  active  and  experienced  Social 
Workers. 

Classes  which  will  be  held  from  July  7  to 
August  17,  will  afford  opportunity  for  a  swift 
review  and  survey  of  professional  growth  that 
will  send  the  Worker  back  to  the  job  re-invig- 
orated with  the  thought  that  things  have  been 
accomplished,  and  will  continue  to  be — only 
better. 


COURSES  OF  THE  SUMMERSCHOOL 


Social  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Industrial  Problems 
Social  Research 
The  Visiting  Teacher 


Community  Organization 
Crime  and  Punishment 
Social  Psychiatry 
Field  Work 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
joi  East  22  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  Announcement  for  the  Summer  Session. 

Name 

Address • . .  • 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       . 

See  America  First— "Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea"— Detroit  Recuperates 
— Adjustments  in  Printing— For  Disarmament— Prohibition  in  Penn- 
sylvania—The Polish  Constitution 
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Congress  and  the  Babies         .       .       .       Florence  Kelley 

200 

Wage  Principles          .        .        .        .          William  L.  Chenery 

201 

Pennsylvania  Progresses       .       .       .     Paul  L.  Benjamin 

202 

Welfare  Federations 

I.     How  Not  to  Do  it:  Philadelphia  .    Edward  T.  Devine 

203 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Hazards  in  Ulegitimacy :  Adoptions  and  Mortality 

Katherine  P.  Hewins 
A  Census  of  Chicago  Boys         .         .         .         S.  J.  Duncan  Clark 
Where  Beauty  Dwells 

206 
208 

INDUSTRY 

The  Negro  Laborer  and  the  Immigrant       .         George  E.  Haynes 
Open  Shop  Encyclopedia            .         .         .           Esther  B.  Moses 
Industrial  Self- Control— The  Employers'  Press 

209 
210 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

An  Educational  Evangel     ....          Katherine  Wilson 
Illiteracy  and  the  Scrap-Heap     .         .         .            Fred  B.  Hodgins 
Perennial :  Nevada  Variety         .         .          Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

School  Progress  in  Porto  Rico            .         .         .       Paul  G.  Miller 

213 
214 
215 
215 
216 

COMMUNICATIONS             BOOK  REVIEWS              CONFERENCES 

15  Cents  a  Copy 

$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


•rue  .HFpirAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS-MJs!  Ida M  clnnon  pTls.7  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
oH,,««tf«  rZrai  Hospital  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emlrsol.  lecV  NaUonal  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D  C  Organization  to  promote  development  ot  social  work 
inghosp£ls  and  dispensaries.  Annual  mating  with  National  Con- 
ference  of  Social  Work. 

AMcPir-AM  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
IS  seA  13  E  23r6  SL,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
^mnlov^ent  service-  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
~™tion  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nuTprotecUo'n"  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement, 
rublishes  Quarterly!  "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TA^TY-Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
™gespWtal  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;   and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  Tork. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro  N.  C. 
field' secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
Ind  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social'  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksorwille,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— FVank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.   Publicatonis  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $o. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent- Rev  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Mr  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
the   different   fields   of  work   with 

any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
League    will    be    glad    to    consult 

assisting   it   in   organizing   or   re- 

C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 

to  secure  a  better  understanding 
prove  standards  and  methods  in 
children  and  to  make  available  in 
results  of  successful  effort.  The 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to 
organizing  its  children's  work,  C. 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.:   H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York  City.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger. 
ex  sec'y  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  Oi  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.   Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE— Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU NCI L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National    Executive    Offices,    1312    Massachusetts    Avenue,    N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan, 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J. 

Department  of   Social   Action — Directors,   John   A. 
A.   Lapp. 

Department    of    Press    and    Publicity — Director, 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael   Williams. 

National    Council    of    Catholic    Men — President,    Richmond    Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan; 

National   Training   School    for   Women,   Washington,    D,    C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  'Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Frentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.   Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon.  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
eec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y; 
261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.     Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  ?3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention    given   to  municipal  recreation   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,    |1,    entitles   to   quarterly   P.    R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Oolver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas..  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial   staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service.   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.   Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare.    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.     Regular    subscription 
$5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.HART 


POPULATION  DRIFTS 

The  world  war  seriously  interfered  with  certain  great 
movements  of  peoples — for  example,  with  emigration  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States;  but  at  the  same  time  it  tended 
to  cause  other  movements  and  drifts  of  population  scarcely 
less  important.  Whether  those  older  drifts  will  return  upon 
us,  or  whether  these  newer  ones  will  dominate  and  determine 
in  still  larger  measure  the  future  distributions  of  population 
is  a  question  that  may  well  engage  our  thought  for  a  time, 
since  out  from  its  answer  will  flow  exceedingly  important 
consequences. 

The  Drift  of  Negroes  Northward. 
-*-♦  Practically  every  industrial  center  in  the  northern  states 
made  tremendous  drafts  on  southern  Negroes  for  labor  power  un- 
der war-time  pressures.  To  what  extent  was  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  your  community  increased  by  these  war-time  migrations? 
Has  that  increase  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  population? 
Have  Negroes  proved  themselves  competent  industrial  workers?  Is 
their  position  as  secure  as  the  position  of  the  European  immigrants? 
As  the  native  white  workers?  Are  they  welcomed  into  the  ranks  of 
the  workers,  or  do  they  remain  aloof  from  the  whites?  Are  they 
eligible  for  membership  in  unions?  Do  they  join?  How  are  they 
regarded  by  the  white  workers?  Are  they  adaptable,  or  the  re- 
verse ? 

Have  they  adequate  standards  of  living,  or  do  they  underbid 
white  workers?  Has  this  movement  of  Negroes  in  large  numbers 
into  northern  cities  produced  any  serious  crises,  e.  g.,  in  the  way 
of  housing?  Or  shifting  of  residence  districts?  Or  industrial  dis- 
turbances? Or  racial,  class,  or  group  frictions?  If  so,  have  these 
critical  conditions  taken  on  the  form  of  permanent  attitudes,  or  have 
they  been  more  or  less  resolved?  What  has  been  the  political  out- 
come of  this  movement?  How  has  it  affected  the  programs  of 
civic  betterment,  charity  organization,  family  welfare,  vocational 
education  and  the  like?  Has  your  community  accepted  these  de- 
velopments as  inevitable,  necessary  for  industrial  development,  de- 
sirable? Is  your  community  restive  about  the  matter?  What  is 
being  done  to  promote  understanding?  Adjustment?  Misunder- 
standing? Racial  irritation?  Have  you  some  sort  of  general 
community  program  about  these  things?  Or  just  a  community  drift? 
Who  are  the  busier,  they  who  make  trouble,  or  they  who  make 
for   understanding? 

The  Drift  of  Whites  Southward. 

Rumor  has  it  that  this  drift  of  Negroes  northward  has  been 
largely  balanced  by  the  drift  of  whites  southward.  What  are  facts? 
In  what  states,  if  any,  has  this  drift  been  noticeable?  What  are  the 
motives  back  of  it?  What  are  the  economic  levels  represented  by 
these  migrants?  Into  what  sorts  of  conditions  do  they  go?  What 
effects  are  they  producing,  if  any?  In  agriculture?  In  industry? 
In  education?  In  social  relationships?  Are  these  migrating  whites 
generally  desirable  additions  to  the  community  life  of  the  South? 
What  is  their  influence  upon  politics?  What  effect  will  they  have 
upon  the  "solid  South?"  How  are  they  received  by  the  native 
Southerners?  Are  they  helping  to  solve  the  racial  problems  of 
America? 

References: 

Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Jr.:  Negro  Migration.  W.  D.  Gray,  New 
York.     Price  $2.25;   postpaid,  $2.35. 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Negro  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  (1919),  on  The  Negro  at  Work  during  the  World  War 
and  during  Reconstruction.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. 

Atlantic   Monthly,   March,    p.   338. 

The  Survey,  1919:  August  9,  p.  695;  September  27,  p.  900; 
November  29,  p.  183.  1920:  December  18,  p.  420.  1921:  April 
23,   p.   119.     This  issue,  p.  209. 


The   books   mentioned   above    may    be    obtained    through   the    Survey   Book 
Department. 
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At  Last! 

A  strictly  light  weight,  compact, 
rugged  typewriter  possessing  all  of 
the 

Conveniences — 
Characteristics — 
Advantages — 

to  be  found  in  large  office  machines!! 

THE  FOX  STERLING 


The  result  of  our  20  years  experience 
in  the  building  of  high  grade  type- 
writers will  solve  your  typewriter 
problems  to  a  surprising  and  gratify- 
ing degree. 


Send  for 

Descriptive  Circular 

To-day 


High  grade  carrying  case  always  furnished  with 
every  machine 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


We   Organize 

and 

Direct 

Campaigns 

FINANCIAL                                                        COMMUNITY    CHEST 
MEMBERSHIP                                                   SALES 
WELFARE                                                            ADVERTISING 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATES 
60  Pemberton   Square                                       Boston,   Mass. 

BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other  period- 
icals, $1.65.  Eggelino  Book-Bindery,  114  East  13th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Reseasch 
Bureau,   500   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 


STEEL 


THE   SURVEY'S   special   issue   on   "Three    Shifts   in   Steel,    the   Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,   their   human   consequences   and   the 
forces    for    change.     Articles    by   John   A.    Fitch,    Whiting   Williams    and 
S.    Adele    Shaw. 

25  cents  a  copy  TTII?     CTT1M7EY     H2  East  19  St. 

20  cents  by  the  hundred       IHE,    3UJVVE1  New  yortc 


TRAIN  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNDER  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A  VITAL 
DAY-TO-DAY  CONTACT  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THEIR  SPECIALTY  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK  OR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

NURSING. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Departments  in 
Family  Work  Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Child   Welfare  Community   Work 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals  Social    Investigation 

Civic  Research  Public  Health   Nursing 

Educational   and   Vocational   Guidance 
Send  for  catalogue  Frank  D.  Watson,  Director 

1302  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia 


SPEND 

NEXT    SUMMER 

in 

A  Stimulating  Professional  Atmosphere 

Amid  Attractive  Surroundings 

Study 

PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

at 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS.  Write  for  Bulletin. 


The  Facts  About 

IRELAND 

The  American  Commission  on  Conditions  in  Ire- 
land has  rendered  its  report,  based  on  the  testimony 
of  38  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  eye 
witnesses,  supported  by  affidavits. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  Ireland.  First-hand 
statements  of  members  of  Parliament,  mayors,  jour- 
nalists, Irish  police,  labor  officials,  educators,  leaders 
of  women's  organizations  and  other  competent  ob- 
servers. They  cover  every  phase  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion— social,  commercial,  political,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural. 

The  Commission  places  before  you  its  Report 
and  this  indexed  and  annotated  volume  of  evidence 
On  Conditions  in  Ireland.  Get  them.  Read  them. 
Then — 

LET  AMERICA  JUDGE 

Report  of  the  Commission,  35  cents  a  copy,  $3.50  per 
dozen;  $22.50  per  hundred. 

Evidence  On  Conditions  In  Ireland  (complete  testimony 
and  accompanying  documents),  650  pages,  Bible  paper,  $1 
a  copy;  $11.50  per  dozen,  paper  covers;  Cloth,  $1.50  per 
copy;  $17  per  dozen. 

ALBERT     COYLE 

Official    Reporter,    American     Commission    on    Conditions 

In    Ireland 

35    Bliss    Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

THE  small  New  England  town,  native-born  to  the  core, 
is  self-evidently  American.  But  what  of  New  York, 
with  its  nearly  two  million  foreign-born,  according  to 
the  census  figures  just  published?  Was  not  this  picture  seen 
the  other  day  at  the  Batter}  expressive  of  a  spirit  which  we 
like  to  regard  as  native  to  America?  Here  a  parade  of  per- 
haps two  thousand  young  Chinamen,  after  walking  down  the 
canyon  of  lower  Broadway  to  the  cheers  of  stenographers  and 
office  boys,  foregathered  to  greet  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  to 
celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  China,  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  The  parade  was  led  by  a  pale  little  Chinaman,  a 
smiling  Irish  policeman  almost  twice  his  size  and  an  Italian 
bandmaster  with  fierce  waxed  mustache.  The  trio,  followed 
by  a  fluttering  mass  of  American  and  Chinese  flags,  certainly 
had  a  grand  time. 

"BEAUTIFUL  ISLE  OF  THE  SEA" 

NO  more  barren  land  is  to  be  found  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  than  the  island  where  newly  arrived  immigrants 
first  touch  American  soil.  America,  a  land  without 
trees  or  flowers  or  a  blade  of  grass — is  the  impression  they  get 
during  the  days  they  are  detained  at  the  Ellis  Island  hospital 
for  treatment  of  minor  physical  ailments  before  being  admitted 
to  this  country.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  beautify 
the  island,  but  results  have  made  it  appear,  in  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Israelites,  that  "the  land  was  cursed  and  on  it  not 
a  living  thing  would  grow."  At  last,  however,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  soil  has  been  analyzed  by  experts  and  fertilized  with  ma- 
terials that  will  make  it  productive.  Seeds  have  been  planted, 
the  sprouts  are  shooting  up,  and  everything  gives  promise  that 
before  the  summer  is  far  along  flowers  of  many  colors  and 
varieties  will  be  greeting  the  newcomers  in  place  of  open 
spaces  of  gravel  and  shale.  The  immigrants  themselves  are 
doing  all  the  work  in  the  gardens.  Peasants  who  used  to 
prune  grapevines  in  Southern  Italy,  to  cultivate  the  wheat- 
fields  of  Russia,  or  to  practice  husbandry  in  the  "land  of  the 
olive  tree"  are  taking  delight  in  beautifying  one  of  the  ugliest 
spots  in  the  country. 


DETROIT  RECUPERATES 

ALTHOUGH  the  general  unemployment  situation 
throughout  the  country  is  little  changed  and  vast  num- 
bers of  men  are  still  out  of  work,  reports  from  Detroit 
and  the  automobile  producing  cities  indicate  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  at  large.  During  the  last 
four  weeks  there  has  been  a  gain  of  about  6,000  a  week  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  Detroit,  which  now  makes  the 
proportion  of  men  employed  well  over  50  per  cent.  The 
slump  there  was  more  pronounced  than  in  most  places  and  it 
should  be  taken  into  account  that  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
automobile  industry  are  in  the  spring.  Detroit  is  experiencing 
an  encouraging  revival  of  industry  at  a  time  when  other  big 
centers  are  lagging. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  PRINTING 

THE  first  wide-spread  disturbance  in  the  printing  indus- 
try since  1906,  if  we  exclude  the  local  strike  in  New 
York  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  is  now  causing  serious 
concern  to  employing  printers  and  printers'  unions  all  over 
the  country.  Whether  the  elaborate  national  and  local  in- 
dustrial relations  machinery  which  the  printers  have  developed 
to  take  care  of  such  an  emergency,  and  which  many  times  be- 
fore has  stood  trying  strains,  will  again  stand  the  test  is  yet 
to  be  seen. 

By  national  agreements  with  three  international  unions 
which  control  the  various  local  craft  unions,  the  closed  shop 
section  of  the  United  Typothetae  (Employing  Printers'  As- 
sociation) agreed  in  191 9  to  rates  of  pay  at  that  time  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  -of  living  and  flourishing  business  and 
further  to  a  forty-four  hour  week  to  be  put  into  effect  May  I, 
1 92 1.  The  agreements,  though  they  vary  in  different  cities  in 
the  length  of  time  of  their  validity,  are  subject  to  readjust- 
ment every  six  months.  Employers  all  over  the  country,  since 
the  general  business  depression,  have  been  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure modification  of  their  contracts,  claiming  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a  forty-eight-hour  wage  for  forty-four  hours' 
work,  besides  in  many  instances  taking  the  attitude  of  general 
reaction  that  "labor  has  enough." 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  trouble  came  in  February 
at  the  time  when  it  was  in  order  to  open  the  agreements  of  the 
Chicago  printers  with  the  unions.  The  Chicago  employers 
planned  to  simply  post  notices  of  the  continuance  of  the  forty- 
eight-hour  week  and  a  reduction  in  wages.  However,  when 
February  came,  no  such  high-handed  method  was  attempted 
and  after  a  few  weeks  of  unsettled  conditions  the  employers 
in  Chicago  proposed  to  arbitrate.  The  unions,  however,  to 
gain  time,  postponed  answering  so  that  a  settlement  has  been 
hanging  in  air  until  only  several  days  ago  when  arbitration 
was  finally  effected,  the  decision  including  the  forty-four-hour 
week  and  a  slight  wage  reduction.     Baltimore  also  arbitrated 
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a  wage  cut  for  pressmen  and  feeders,  although  many  plants 
held  out  against  a  forty-four-hour  week.  In  New  York, 
where  the  printing  trade,  because  of  the  great  number  of  pub- 
lications located  there,  looms  most  important,  the  Association 
of  Employing  Printers,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its  manag- 
ing director,  G.  J.  Anderson,  without  any  dissention  and  con- 
trary to  the  action  of  all  the  other  local  employing  printers' 
associations  connected  with  the  national,  decided  to  live  up  to 
its  agreement  and  to  initiate  the  forty-four-hour  week  on  May 
I.  The  association,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  opening  its  contracts  with  the  unions — five  of  the  eight 
principal  agreements  with  local  unions  being  readjustable  on 
April  I — did  put  the  matter  of  wage  rates  to  arbitration  be- 
fore an  impartial  board  of  three  members  (according  to  the 
provision  of  its  agreements)  which  on  May  4  handed  down  a 
decision  for  a  12 J/2  per  cent  cut  for  the  five  crafts  that  were 
parties  to  the  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  were  William  F. 
Ogburn,  Raymond  D.  Fosdick  and  Allen  T.  Burns.  As  a 
result  of  New  York's  action,  no  work  there  has  been  sus- 
pended. The  three  unions  not  yet  arbitrating,  the  mailers', 
binder  women's  and  Typographical  Union,  Local  6,  are  very 
much  involved  in  the  hours  question  although  their  wage 
agreements  have  not  yet  been  reopened.  The  mailers  and 
binder  women  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  arbitrate 
wages  now,  but  it  is  generally  thought  by  employers  that  any 
settlement  with  the  Typographical  Union  will  be  postponed 
till  the  fall.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  union,  being  by  far 
the  strongest,  will  put  up  the  biggest  fight  against  reductions 
and  that  having  got  the  other  settlements  out  of  the  way,  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  employers  to  deal  with  "Big  Six"  alone. 
Despite  the  few  sporadic  settlements,  the  general  tone  of 
the  situation  is  anything  but  conciliatory.  Everywhere,  in  all 
large  publication  cities,  strikes  are  on.  The  men  are  standing 
out  firmly  for  the  agreement  as  made.  The  question  of  hours 
overshadows  all  else  and  until  that  is  settled  they  refuse  to 
discuss  wages. 

FOR  DISARMAMENT 

IN  the  last  few  weeks,  public  opinion  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on  disarmament  has  begun  to  organize 
itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 
While  President  Harding  has  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  rather  not  be  bound  by  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion such  as  that  again  introduced  by  Senator  Borah,  the 
administration  has  given  evidence  of  welcoming  expressions  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  conference  by  various  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Such  an  expression,  taking  the  form 
of  a  nation-wide  appeal,  was  issued  last  Sunday  by  four  of  the 
largest  religious  organizations,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America.  The  Federal  Council, 
in  its  turn,  represents  numerous  church  bodies  which  have 
expressed  themselves  very  clearly  and  warmly  on  the  subject 
of  disarmament.  Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  in  recent 
weeks  merely  favor  an  international  conference,  but  others 
demand  that  Congress  hold  up  any  decision  on  the  naval  pro- 
gram until  after  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  limit  armaments 
by  international  agreement.  In  nearly  every  case  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  ask  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
calling  such  a  conference. 

The  two  best  known  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  lent 
the  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  demand  for  such  a  proce- 
dure. General  Pershing,  at  a  meeting  last  December,  asked 
for  it  in  strong  terms.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  former  chief  of  staff  of 
the  army,  wrote  last  week: 

I  would  not  take  a  single  step  in  the  way  of  disarmament  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  an  agreement,  thoroughly  acceptable  to  us, 
between  ourselves  and  the  other  principal  nations  engaged  in 
the  armament  rivalry.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
form   that   first   agreement   might  take.      I    have,    therefore,    no 


scheme  of  disarmament  to  propose.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  have 
such  an  international  conference.  Either  there  is  no  practical 
common  sense  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  else 
they  now  know  the  essential  facts  that  point  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  conference.  ...  If  the  churches  cannot  agree  upon  that, 
it  will  not  be  done  nor  will  it  be  done  until  the  good  God  puts 
into  them  the  proper  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  responsibility 
is  entirely  upon  the  professing  Christians  of  the  United  States. 
If  another  war  like  the  last  one  should  come,  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  every  drop  of  blood  that  will  be  shed  and  for  every 
dollar  wastefully  expended. 

The  appeal  of  the  four  church  bodies  was  addressed  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ministers  with  a  request  to 
read  it  from  their  pulpits  on  June  5  and,  if  possible,  to  have 
resolutions  passed  by  their  respective  congregations  urging  the 
necessity  of  calling  an  international  conference.  A  national 
conference  of  religious  bodies  on  this  matter  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  May  17  to  19. 

Among  other  national  organizations  that  have  taken  up 
the  matter,  in  addition  to  various  peace  organizations,  is  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  which  in  various  states,  especially 
in  New  York,  plans  vigorous  campaigns,  involving  meetings 
in  every  town  and  county  seat.  The  Foreign  Policies  Asso- 
ciation (formerly  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association) 
has  been  asked  by  several  organizations  to  start  a  clearing 
house  of  information  for  all  the  different  national  bodies  that 
are  active  on  behalf  of  disarmament. 

Locally,  a  strong  coordinating  agency  is  already  in  exist- 
ence in  Chicago,  where  the  federation  of  churches  is  organ- 
izing the  activity  on  behalf  of  disarmament  into  a  city-wide 
appeal.  In  Massachusetts,  a  strong  state  committee  of  the 
Foreign  Policies  Association  has  come  into  being  which  hopes 
to  become  a  coordinating  link  between  local  efforts  to  arouse 
opinion  on  disarmament  by  world  conference.  The  president 
is  Courtney  Crocker. 

PROHIBITION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

AT  the  request  of  members  of  the  State  Conference 
of  Social  Welfare,  Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  instructor 
in  social  economy  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  undertook  an  investigation 
to  discover  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  federal  prohibition 
law  in  Pennsylvania.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Survey's 
similar  inquiry  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  [see  the  Survey  for 
November  6,  1920],  it  soon  became  evident  that  seemingly 
favorable  results  upon  the  working  population  might  at  least 
in  part  be  traced  to  the  effect  of  several  years  of  relatively 
high  wages  and  steady  employment.  Moreover,  the  common 
impression  that  the  western  part  of  the  state  is  the  "wettest" 
spot  in  the  country  was  verified  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity 
of  liquor  released  from  bond  for  "medicinal  purposes"  was 
extraordinarily  high  in  the  twenty-third  district,  a  division 
made  up  of  twenty-three  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  includnig  the  cities  of  Erie  and  Pittsburgh.  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  of  course  a  center  of  the  distilling  industry  of 
the  country,  and  has  been  the  stronghold  of  the  liquor  interests 
since  the  days  of  the  Whiskey  Revolution.    Says  Mrs.  Tyson: 

It  was  common  talk  that  most  of  the  permits  used  in  this  dis- 
trict came  from  New  York.  Forged  permits  were  numerous. 
One  enterprising  gentleman  was  arrested  with  a  whole  stock 
on  hand  that  he  had  had  printed  for  his  personal  use.  A  little 
town  of  perhaps  three  hundred  people  near  Pittsburgh  consum- 
ed over  40,000  gallons  in  1920  for  "medicinal  purposes."  Mys- 
terious holdups  of  auto-trucks  carrying  liquor,  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  occur  almost  weekly. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  is  attributed  by  Mrs.  Tyson  to 
the  division  of  authority  among  four  different  heads,  the  lack 
of  enabling  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  inadequate 
number  of  men  assigned  to  the  district  for  the  discovery  of 
violations. 

Allowing  for  this,  certain  real  and  potential  benefits,  in  a 
relative  degree  at  least,  were  found  to  arise  from  a  lessened 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drink.  While  reports  from  the  fam- 
ily welfare  agencies  in  six  large  cities  of  the  state  on  the  num- 
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ber  of  cases  of  dependency  in  which  drunkenness  is  a  chief 
factor  showed  no  uniform  tendency  of  decrease,  the  number 
of  cases  brought  into  court  for  non-support  has  dropped,  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  from  1,055  in  1919  to  746  in  1920. 
In  one  of  the  largest  cities,  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children  due  to  drink  fell  from  163  in  1919  to  14 
in  1920.  Agencies  interested  in  homeless  men  enthusiastically 
state  that  the  "down-and-out"  group,  having,  as  the  head  of 
■one  mission  says,  "neither  the  price  of  whiskey  ndr  the  place 
to  make  home  brew,"  has  almost  stopped  drinking.  The  jail 
population  of  the  state  was  cut  in  half  in  1920;  Huntingdon 
Reformatory,  the  big  industrial  reformatory  for  older  boys, 
has  had  a  sharp  decline  in  admissions,  from  73 1  new  prisoners 
in  1919  to  355  in  1920;  the  House  of  Correction  in  Philadel- 
phia has  a  daily  average  of  600  to  700  inmates  as  compared 
with  1,700  to  1,800  in  pre-prohibition  days.  Several  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  have  closed  their  doors. 

How  unsafe  it  is  to  make  deductions  from  a  mere  analysis 
of  general  crime  statistics  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  arrests 
for  petty  offenses  in  which,  undoubtedly,  the  general  economic 
situation  is  an  important  factor.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1 91 9,  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse  was  2,698 ;  in  the  second  six  months — when  war- 
time prohibition  ruled — 730;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920, 
under  the  "dry"  law,  777;  in  the  last  six  months  of  1920, 
1,236.     Mrs.  Tyson  says: 

The  steady  climb  in  arrests,  shown  in  the  above  figures,  was 
corroborated  by  the  records  at  the  county  seat  of  one  of  our 
largest  mining  counties.  This  increase  was  so  marked  that 
the  number  of  arrests  during  the  last  two  months  of  1920  was 
almost  equal  to  those  of  pre-prohibition  days.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  the  rising  wave  of  unemployment  would  play 
an   important  part   in   this   increase. 

Mrs.  Tyson's  studies  corroborate  the  finding  of  others  that 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  alcoholics  has  not  been  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  drug  addicts.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any  such  increase. 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Doane,  chief  resident  physician  of  the  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

There   is   no  indication   at  all  of  an   increase    in   drug   using. 

I  have  questioned  several  hundred  drug  patients  on  this  point; 

none   of  them   had    turned    from    alcohol   to   drugs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  desperate  efforts  to 
get  substitutes  for  alcoholic  beverages  containing  alcohol,  such 
as  toilet  waters,  bay  rum,  Jamaica  ginger,  paregoric. 

The  enthusiasm  of  industrial  employers  in  the  early  stages 
of  prohibition  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Officials  of  some  of 
the  large  steel  companies,  in  reply  to  questions  on  the  effect  of 
prohibition  on  efficiency  and  labor  turnover,  in  every  case  said : 
"There  are  no  effects.  There  is  no  prohibition."  The  indus- 
trial accident  rate  does  not  show  any  such  effects  either.  Since 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  law  went  into  effect  in  January, 
191 6,  the  number  of  accidents  steadily  declined,  the  drop 
amounting  to  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  thousand  a  year.  But 
from  1919  to  1920  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  20,000. 
Workingmen  themselves,  however,  are  impressed  with  the 
value  of  prohibition ;  at  least  organized  labor.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  a  resolution  was  offered  asking  endorsement 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act  to  permit  3J/2  per  cent 
beer  and  wine.  This  was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of  160  to  95  ; 
opposition  to  it  being  based  on  the  grounds  that  union  mem- 
bership and  attendance  at  meetings  had  greatly  increased  with 
prohibition. 

Without  evidence  from  the  rural  sections  of  the  state,  Mrs. 
Tyson  does  not  consider  her  fact  material  sufficiently  complete 
to  arrive  at  quite  general  conclusions.  But  on  one  point  she 
is  clear: 

The  urban,  industrial  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  large 
foreign  population  on  the  one  hand  and  its  great  group  of  suc- 
cessful Americans,  boastfully  "beyond  the  law"  on  the  other, 
presents  unique  obstacles  to  the  embodiment  of  prohibition  into 
the   customs   of   the    people.    Perhaps   our   first  problem   is  one 


of  Americanization — the  "Americanizing"  of  Americans  into 
a  respect  for  their  own  law  to  which  they  have  given  only 
formal  assent. 

Sincerity  on  the  part  of  older  Americans  might  arouse  hope 
that,  counselling  with  our  new  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  their 
full  participation  in  our  common  life,  we  might  work  together 
toward  a  new  society,  free  of  the  fearful  costs  of  alcoholism. 
But  prohibitio  ,  made  real  in  such  cooperative  development, 
would  be,  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an  incident  to  a  compre- 
hensive social  program  of  industrial  welfare,  public  health, 
housing   reform   and    wholesome   recreation. 

THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

ON  March  17,  the  Republic  of  Poland  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  lays  the  corner-stone  for  the  legislative 
and  administrative  upbuilding  of  the  state.  According 
to  those  familiar  with  Polish  affairs,  it  is  not  merely  a  gesture, 
an  expression  of  vague  aspirations,  but  an  instrument  upon 
which  many  of  the  best  minds  have  worked  uninterruptedly 
for  several  years  and  which  embodies  the  common  sense  of 
many  different  groups  of  public-spirited  citizens.  It  leaves 
no  loophole  to  monarchist  or  dictatorial  usurpation  and  is 
sufficiently  definite  in  the  most  important  provisions  to  with- 
stand disruption.  Only  in  the  preamble  is  there  a  more  gen- 
eral statement  of  aims  when  it  declares  the  nation  "desirous 
of  ensuring  the  development  of  all  her  moral  and  material 
forces  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  renascent  humanity,  and 
of  securing  to  all  citizens  of  the  republic  equality,  and  to 
labor  respect,  due  rights  and  the  special  protection  of  the 
state." 

In  detail,  the  provisions  concerning  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  largely  follow  those  of  Western  European  and 
American  constitutions.  The  constitution  deviates  from  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Board 
of  Control,  organized  on  the  basis  of  collegiality  and  judicial 
independence  of  its  members — who  are  removable  only  by  a 
three-fifths  majority  of  the  lower  house,  the  Sejm — to  con- 
trol the  finances  of  the  whole  state  administration.  The 
members  of  the  Sejm  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by 
secret,  direct,  equal  and  proportional  voting  of  all  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  men  and  women.  The  functions  of 
the  government  are  decentralized  not  only  territorially  but 
also  by  the  assignment  of  important  functions  to  self-gov- 
erning groups  in  different  fields  of  economic  life;  namely, 
chambers  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  arts  and  craft? 
wage-earners  and  others,  all  of  which  are  united  into  a  S' 
preme  Economic  Council,  the  collaboration  of  which  Wi 
state  authorities  in  directing  the  economic  life  and  in  the  fi 
of  legislative  proposals  is  to  be  determined  by  legislation. 

Among  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  one  notes  first 
all  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  full  protection  of  life,  liberty 
and  property  is  guaranteed  to  all,  without  distinction  of  ex- 
traction, nationality,  language,  race  or  religion.  All  priv- 
ileges of  birth  are  abolished ;  so  are  all  impediments  to  free 
movement  and  emigration,  to  the  choice  of  occupation  and 
profession  and  removal  of  property  which  obtained  under  the 
imperial  regime.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  expressly  guaran- 
teed, and  "censorship  or  the  system  of  licensing  printed  mat- 
ter may  not  be  introduced."  Daily  papers  and  other  matter 
printed  in  the  country  may  not  be  debarred  from  the  mails 
or  their  dissemination  be  in  any  way  restricted.  There  is, 
however,  ominous  reference  to  "a  special  statute"  which 
"will  define  the  responsibility  for  the  abuse  of  this  freedom." 
Citizens  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  combine,  meet  and  form 
associations  and  unions,  to  preserve  their  nationality  and  cul- 
tivate their  mother-tongue  and  national  characteristics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  considera- 
ble discrimination  in  a  further  clause  to  the  effect  that 

.  .   .  the  state  will  have,   in  regard  to  their   activity,  the   right 

of  control   and   of  supplementing  their  financial   means   in  case 

of  need. 

In  other  words,   though  the  constitution  guarantees  abso- 
lute freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  and  permits  nation- 
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al,  religious  and  linguistic  minorities  to  create  and  maintain 
any  institutions  where  they  may  use  their  own  language  and 
observe  their  own  rules,  it  creates  opportunities  of  discrimi- 
native financial  treatment  of  some  groups  as  against  others. 
Moreover,  a  wide  latitude  to  coercion  of  minorities  seems  to 
be  implied  in  a  paragraph  stating  that  "no  one  may  evade 
the  performance  of  public  duties  [which  include  compulsory 
military  service]   by  reason  of  his  religious  beliefs." 

Deviations  from  the  secular  character  of  the  government 
are  to  be  found  in  the  oath  administered  to  the  president  on 
taking  office  and  in  the  declaration  of  Roman  Catholicism  as 
being  the  recognized  religion  of  the  state.  The  paragraph 
defining  this  relation  is  worth  noting: 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  the  religion  of  the 
preponderant  majority  of  the  nation,  occupies  in  the  state 
the  chief  position  among  enfranchised  religions.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  governs  itself  under  its  own  laws.  The  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  the  church  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  with  the  Apostolic  See,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Sejm. 

Other  churches  also  are  self-governing;  but  their  relation 
to  the  state  "will  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  legis- 
lation after  an  understanding  with  their  legal  representa- 
tives." 

Teaching  likewise  is  made  free.  But  here  again  are  quali- 
fying clauses: 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  teach,  to  found  a  school  or 
educational  institution,  and  to  direct  it  if  he  complies  with 
the  requirements  laid  down  by  statutes  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  the  safety  of  the  child  entrusted  to  him, 
and  a  loyal  attitude  toward  the  state.  All  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private,  are  subject  to  super- 
vision by  state  authorities  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
statutes. 

The  whole  rights  of  personal  and  group  liberties  specifical- 
ly granted  may  temporarily  be  suspended  for  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  state  or  for  localities  in  which  it  may  prove  nec- 
essary for  reasons  of  public  safety. 

Such  suspension  may  be  directed  only  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  by  permission  of  the  president,  during  a  war  or 
when  an  outbreak  of  war  threatens,  as  well  as  in  case  of  in- 
ternational disturbance  or  of  wide-spread  conspiracies  which 
bear  the  character  of  high  treason  and  threaten  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  or  the  safety  of  the  citizens.  Such  a  deci- 
sion, if  made  with  the  Sejm  in  session,  must  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  Sejm  for  confirmation.  If  .  .  .  issued  during 
an  interval  between  meetings  of  the  Sejm,  the  Sejm  meets 
,  automatically  within  eight  days  from  the  publication  of  the 
aclnlecision. 

°PH  Social  insurance  is  provided  for,  as  well  as  state  aid  for 
^jglected  children,  and  protection  of  motherhood  (not  speci- 

?  led  in  character).  Permanent  employment  of  children  and 
young  people  of  school  age  in  wage-earning  occupations  and 
all   wage-earning   employment   of   children    under  fifteen   is 

'  prohibited,  and  so  is  also  night  work  for  women  and  em- 

.  ployment  of  young  workers  in  occupations  detrimental  to 
their  health.  - 

"Limited  democracy"  is  perhaps  too  unfriendly  a  term  to 
apply  to  a  constitution  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  exception- 
al powers  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
and  the  many  qualifications  of  individual  rights  granted  the 
citizens,  yet  is  as  different  from  the  law  that  governed  Poland 
under  Russian  and  Prussian  rule  as  white  from  black.  More- 
over, to  appreciate  fully  the  magnitude  of  the  change  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  not  only  the  absence  of  rights  it  replaces 
but  also  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  special  difficulties  of  uniting  under  one  government 
races  and  nationalities  which  but  recently  viewed  each  other 
with  suspicion   and  ill   feeling. 

In  its  attitude  toward  the  Silesian  plebiscite  and  the  ad- 
venture of  Adalbert  Korfanty,  her  member  of  the  inter-allied 
plebiscite  commission,  who  was  immediately  removed  after 
the  outbreak  of  disorders  in  the  plebiscite  area  in  which  he 
took  a  leading  part,  the  Polish  government  has  shown  a  re- 
gard for  law  and  order  in  international  affairs  that  augurs 
well  for  the  working  of  its  constitutional  machinery  at  home. 
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Congress  and  the  Babies 

THE  SHEPPARD-TOWNER  BILL  for  the  pub- 
lic care  of  maternity  and  infancy  is  again  before  Con- 
gress in  the  form  in  which  it  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  after  passing  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

Since  May  i,  three  hearings  on  the  bill  have  been  held  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
Senator  Kenyon  is  chairman,  and  others  are  expected  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
of  which  Representative  Samuel  E.  Winslow  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  new  chairman. 

Mr.  Winslow's  attitude  toward  the  bill  is  equivocal.  He 
was  a  member  of  two  committees  which  together  delayed  it 
seventy-seven  days,  December  19  to  March  3.  He  did  not, 
however,  present  a  minority  dissenting  report.  He  insists 
upon  further  hearings,  although  his  committee  devoted  seven 
congressional  days  to  them  in  December.  The  Representative 
declines  to  fix  a  date  for  these  hearings  although  Congress  is 
already  a  month  old,  and  delay  is  most  dangerous. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  revealed  afresh  the  singular  line-up  of  enemies  of 
the  bill.  The  official  reports  of  these  and  earlier  hearings  in- 
clude among  the  opponents  anti-suffragists,  anti-vaccination- 
ists,  anti-vivisectionists,  Christian  Scientists,  physicians  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  one  physician  each  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Fitchburg  and  North  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  one  man  in  the  present  Congress  openly  active  as  an 
opponent  is  Senator  Moses  from  New  Hampshire,  whose  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  his  long  record  as  a  dynamic  anti-suffragist. 
Obviously  for  purposes  of  delay  he  introduced,  on  April  28, 
a  bill  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  rest  of  the  bill  the  following  provisions: 
Whenever   a  county,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  has  provided 
$5,000  to  build  a  hospital  the  United  States  Treasury  shall  give 
it  an  equal  amount  and  shall   thereafter   annually  pay  to  that 
county  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 

Patients  must  be  certified   for   admission   by   the   county   poor 
authorities. 

Nurses   are   to   be   given   one  year's   training  in   the   care  of 
maternity  and  infancy  cases. 

These   pupil   nurses   shall   be   recruited    among  the   pupils  of 
schools  within  the  county. 

If  inconceivably  Senator  Moses'  bill  should  pass,  there 
would  follow  in  the  course  of  time  a  vast  number  of  small, 
unstandardized  county  hospitals  turning  out,  for  the  incalcula- 
ble injury  of  this  nation,  an  army  of  ill-educated  nurses, 
whose  one  year's  hospital  experience  would  be  narrowed  ex- 
clusively to  contact  on  a  diminutive  scale  with  practice  in  an 
ultra-specialized  field,  the  care  of  maternity  and  infancy. 

It  is  two  years  and  seven  months  since  the  Sheppard-Towner 
bill  was  introduced  in  October,  191 8,  by  Senator  Robinson, 
and  in  the  House  by  Jeannette  Rankin.  During  this  delay 
by  Congress  approximately  625,000  babies  have  died  from 
causes  (chiefly  preventible)  prenatal  or  connected  with  child- 
birth and  early  infancy.  Our  standing  among  the  nations 
measured  by  maternal  mortality  has  fallen  so  that  we  now 
rank  number  seventeen. 

One  indication  of  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  states  of 
the  agitation  for  the  bill  is  seen  in  the  birth  registration  maps 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  in  1921.  These  show 
that  West  Virginia  and  Iowa  entered  the  list  of  twenty-two 
states  which  have  birth  registration  laws,  good  but  too  new 
to  bring  the  registration  up  to  90  per  cent.  Nevada,  South 
Dakota  and  Arizona  alone  are  still  printed  in  bright  yellow 
and  listed  under  the  heading,  Laws  Unsatisfactory. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  hopeful  step  taken  by  six  states, 
including  conservative  Delaware,  which  have  enacted  provi- 
sions and  appropriated  funds  in  advance  of  Congress,  so  sure 
are  they  that  it  will  soon  conform  with  the  desire  expressed 
by  President  Harding  that  the  pending  bill  be  passed. 

Florence  Kelley. 
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Wage  Principles 

THE  business  community  has  its  mind  set  upon  wage 
reductions.  "Labor  must  be  liquidated"  is  thu 
chorus  that  resounds  across  the  country.  Until 
wages  are  lowered  prosperity  will  not  return,  it  is 
argued.  Others  say  that  houses  cannot  be  built  at  present 
wage  levels.  The  railroads  and  steamship  lines  insist  that 
pay  decreases  are  the  prime  condition  of  their  financial  sol- 
vency. The  clothing  industry  has  urged  that  a  reduction  in, 
wage  rates  was  prerequisite  to  breaking  the  consumers'  strike. 
A  powerful  conviction  that  labor  costs  must  be  scaled  down 
is  operating  throughout  the  nation.  So  dominant  is  this  feel- 
ing that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  announced  that  it  would  not  reduce  wages  until 
the  cost  of  living  justified  a  lowering,  felt  impelled  last  week 
to  lop  20  per  cent  from  the  pay  rates.  The  Steel  Corporation 
is  the  biggest  single  business  entity  in  the  United  States  but 
not  even  its  force  was  sufficient  to  withstand  this  insistent 
demand  which  is  so  wide-spread.  Where  labor  is  organized 
the  unions  are  challenging  this  demand  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  The  textile  workers,  semi-organized,  have  ex- 
perienced severe  reductions.  The  unorganized  workers  in 
automobile  factories,  when  they  have  had  work  at  all,  have 
found  employment  at  greatly  lowered  rates.  The  issue  in 
the  shipping  strike,  where  the  present  demand  is  for  a  15 
per  cent  cut  is,  however,  still  in  the  balance.  The  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  reached  no  decision,  al- 
though both  the  railroads  and  the  unions  have  presented  a 
mass  of  evidence  to  fortify  their  respective  positions.  In 
the  printing  industry  in  different  places  reductions  have  been 
accepted  by  the  unions  after  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
building  trades  unions  which  in  many  cities  are  on  strike  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  to  work  at  lowered  rates  announc- 
last  week  that  they  would  arbitrate  the  question.  The 
nions  too,  it  can  be  fairly  said,  although  they  have  resisted 
the  exact  reductions  demanded  of  them,  have  begun  to  yield 
to  the  belief  that  a  lowered  wage  level  is  inevitable.  They 
are  in  the  "trading"  state  of  mind.  The  economic  move- 
ment to  them  also  seems  to  be  irresistible.  Their  effort  is  to 
modify  it  as  much  as  is  possible. 

In  such  a  situation  it  behooves  the  public,  in  whose  name 
so  many  of  the  changes  are  demanded,  to  consider  the  facts 
broadly  and  to  seek  to  discover  any  principles  which  may  be 
used  to  govern  the  movement  in  progress.  Are  there  any 
principles  which  may  be  applied  to  wages?  To  answer  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  controversies  which 
have  been  passed  upon  by  arbitrators,  for  in  such  proceedings 
attempts  have  been  made  to  state  wage  principles.  The 
principles  which  have  emerged  and  which  have  been  used  in 
wage  arbitraments  have  not,  however,  been  universally  ap- 
plied. For  only  the  economically  strong,  that  is  to  say  the 
organized,  have  been  able  to  obtain  arbitration.  Workers 
who  were  not  members  of  powerful  unions  have  had  their 
wages  fixed  by  their  employers.  In  their  cases  other  prin- 
ciples have  been  used. 

Until  191 5,  except  in  the  entrenched  trades,  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governed 
wages  in  the  United  States.  How  this  operated  might  be 
illustrated  in  many  ways.  A  case  from  Chicago  will,  how- 
ever, suffice.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  teamsters  in  that  city 
sought  a  wage  increase.  The  group  in  question  was  being 
paid  $2  a  .  v.  They  made  a  cost-of-living  study  which 
proved  that  il  was  impossible  at  the  existing  level  of  prices 
for  them  to  maintain  their  families  with  such  incomes.  Their 
employer  examined  their  figures  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
correct.  "But,"  he  added,  "I  can  hire  teamsters  for  $2  a 
day  and  if  you  can't  live  on  that,  others  are  willing  to  try." 
That  was  the  principle  which  fixed  wages  generally.  Labor 
was  a  commodity  and  labor  got  no  more  than  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  permitted.  The  "going  rate,"  the  market 


price,  was  given  and  it  was  given  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  social  consequences  it  entailed.  In  March,  191 5,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, the  average  wage  paid  in  the  New  York  factories 
was  $12.65  weekly.  Numerous  studies,  national  and  state, 
showed  that  the  great  majority  of  adult  male  workers  had 
far  less  than  enough  to  support  families  in  health,  not  to  men- 
tion comfort.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  federal 
inquiries  into  immigration,  into  the  condition  of  women  and 
child  wage-earners,  into  the  steel  industry,  added  the  force 
of  their  weight  to  make  clear  that  one  conclusion.  Many 
state  reports  fortified  it.  The  great  majority  had  too  little. 
The  social  consequences  of  this  inadequacy  were  dire.  The 
studies  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  for  example,  mani- 
fested the  fact  that  infant  mortality  bore  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  annual  earnings  of  fathers.  In  a  given  town  among 
those  families  where  the  earnings  of  men  were  above  $1,000 
the  death  rate  of  children  during  the  first  twelve  months 
of  life  was  about  80  out  of  every  1,000;  where  the  earnings 
were  less  than  $10  weekly  the  death  rate  was  over  250  in 
every  1,000.  In  the  South  the  relation  between  pellagra 
and  insufficient  earnings  was  laid  bare.  Tuberculosis  was 
also  found  to  be  a  disease  of  poverty.  Studies  of  school  chil- 
dren manifested  the  probability  that  many  millions,  a  third 
to  a  fifth  of  all  the  children  in  the  nation,  it  was  reckoned, 
were  suffering  from  underfeeding.  Public  opinion  reached 
no  general  conclusion  as  a  result  of  these  demonstrations  al- 
though such  men  as  the  late  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas  stated  bold- 
ly that  an  increase  in  income  offered  the  greatest  possible 
hope  of  improving  public  health. 

An  increase  in  income  came  with  the  war.  For  the  first 
time  women  who  had  previously  from  necessity  left  children 
in  order  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  husbands  were 
able  to  find  their  place  in  the  home.  Tuberculosis  was  re- 
duced to  a  low  level.  The  condition  of  the  people  improved 
and  that  despite  the  acute  housing  shortage  which  almost 
everywhere  was  suffered.  Wages,  curiously,  went  relatively 
much  less  high  in  the  organized  industries  than  in  the  unor- 
ganized. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed,  on  the 
basis  of  an  index  number  of  iOO  representing  full-time  union 
earnings  in  191 3,  that  wages  had  risen  to  189  in  1920.  This 
was  an  increase  in  wages  hardly  proportionate  to  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money. 

In  the  unorganized  industries,  such  for  instance  as  rubber, 
the  wage  increases  were  relatively  greater.  The  skilled 
trades,  with  such  exceptions  as  those  involved  in  shipbuild- 
ing, did  on  the  whole  scarcely  more  than  maintain  their  po- 
sition. This  position,  however,  was  privileged,  in  that  in 
1 91 4  a  skilled  artisan  could  in  most  unionized  trades  sup- 
port his  family  while  the  unorganized  worker  could  not  do 
so  without  assistance  from  his  wife  and  children. 

Such  roughly  is  the  situation  which  calls  for  the  applica- 
tion of  some  guiding  principle.  In  this  country,  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  one  rule  began  to  obtain  a  wide  approval. 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  living  wage.  Industry,  it  was 
held,  ought  to  pay  not  merely  the  market  rate,  but  a  living 
wage.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  applied  this  prin- 
ciple. Congress  wrote  it  into  the  Transportation  Act,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  railroad  employes  got  less  than 
a  living  wage  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed.  Can  it  now 
be  utilized  ?  It  clearly  is  not  being  applied.  The  wage  of 
a  common  laborer  under  the  new  rate  announced  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  $4.05  a  day  for  ten  hours' 
work.  Judge  Gary  stated  that  the  twelve-hour  day  would 
be  eliminated  within  a  year.  Previously  he  had  said  that  the 
seven-day  week  had  been  abolished.  A  ten-hour  day  for  313 
days  a  year  would  net  a  steel  worker  $1,267.65.  This  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children  ac- 
cording to  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living  under  present 
conditions.  The  wages  proposed  by  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson 
for  the  shipping  industry   also  disregard   the   cost  of   living. 
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The  new  rate  for  a  fireman  on  Class  C  steamers  is  $75 
monthly.  Even  with  free  board  on  ship  this  will  not  main- 
tain a  family.  The  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  New  York 
factories  during  March  was  $26.97  which  also  was  less  than 
is  called  for  by  a  minimum  budget. 

The  questions  then  arise:  Can  American  industry  afford 
to  pay  living  wages?  Is  the  cost  of  living  a  sufficient  prin- 
ciple to  determine  the  payment  of  workers?  Is  it  needful 
for  the  great  majority  of  workers  to  work  for  wages  which 
will  not  enable  them  to  maintain  families?  Is  this  the  price 
which  prosperity  inexorably  exacts?  Is  there  a  remorseless 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  overrides  the  rule  of  the 
cost  of  living?  In  Australia  an  approach  toward  a  solution 
of  these  questions  has  been  made.  Justice  Higgins  has  re- 
ferred to  the  living  wage  as  a  sacrosanct  principle.  Austra- 
lian industrial  courts  have  ruled  that  industries  which  could 
not  pay  living  wages  had  no  right  themselves  to  live.  In 
this  country  apparently  we  are  not  ready  for  such  a  doctrine. 
We  hold  rather  that  industry  is  not  sufficiently  productive 
to  warrant  the  payment  of  rates  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  living.  In  doing  this  our  practice  controverts  our 
conscience.  Every  American  insists  that  the  cost  of  living 
measures  a  level  below  which  none  should  sink,  but  few 
Americans  are  persuaded  that  it  is  practicable  to  apply  such 
a  creed.  Yet  it  must  in  time  be  applied.  Mere  subsistence 
is  not  of  course  the  summit  of  the  aspiration  of  workers. 
When  men  are  strong  enough  they  demand  a  share  in  pros- 
perity, a  share  in  the  good  things  of  life.  The  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  reached  that  place  in  the  economic  ascent. 
But  for  the  masses  of  toilers  the  cost  of  living  is  still  the 
goal.  They  seek  not  comfort  but  security.  Is  the  Ameri- 
can genius  capable  of  satisfying  this  demand  ?  The  present 
trend  of  wage  discussion  gives  small  reason  for  hope. 

William  L.  Chenery. 

Pennsylvania  Progresses 

AMID  scenes  of  unprecedented  excitement  there  was 
passed  during  the  final  days  of   the   session  of  the 
Pennsylvania   Legislature    a   bill   creating    a   depart- 
ment  of   public   welfare    which    makes   possible   the 
reorganization    and    standardization    of    the    most    important 
.•  phases  of  welfare  work  in  the  state.     The  bill  was  drawn  up 
by  the  attorney-general  at  the  request  of  Gov.  William  C. 
0  Sproul  and  was  one  of  the  four  big  administrative  measures. 
t  The  test  of  strength  between  the  Penrose-Knox  faction  oppos- 
c  ing  the  bill   and   that  of  Governor   Sproul  came   during  a 
j    dramatic  turn  of  events  at  midnight   after  the  speaker  had 
declared   the   session    adjourned    and   had    left    the   rostrum. 
A    "rump"    meeting   was   called    and    reorganization    of   the 
house  with  the   election  of  a  new  speaker  carried  out.     It 
was  then  that  the  bill  was  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

The  bill  was  actively  sponsored  by  Senator  George  Wood- 
ward of  Philadelphia,  identified  with  social  work  for  many 
years,  and  now  president  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  provides  for  a  public  welfare  commission, 
three  of  whom  are  ex-officio  members,  namely,  the  commis- 
sioner himself,  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry,  and 
the  commissioner  of  health.  Six  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
salary  of  the  commissioner  is  to  be  $10,000  a  year  and  he  is 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  is  to  be  a  deputy 
commissioner  at  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500;  and  at  least  four 
bureaus,  each  in  charge  of  a  chief.  The  bureau  of  mental 
hygiene  is  to  be  organized  "for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
mental  diseases  and  the  head  of  such  bureau  shall  be  a  phy- 
sician especially  experienced  in  mental  diseases."  The  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus  are  to  receive  $5,000  a  year  with  the  exception 
of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mental  health  who  is  to  receive 
$7,500.  The  commissioner  and  commission  will  decide  upon 
the   nature   and   functions   of   the   three   remaining  bureaus. 


Two  of  them  will  certainly  be  devoted  to  prisons  and  child 
welfare.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy  and  the  state  Board  of  Public  Charities  are  abolished. 
The  bill  gives  the  new  administration  authority  and  powers- 
not  possessed  by  the  former  Board  of  Public  Charities  which 
has  exercised  limited  influence  for  the  improvement  of  social 
work  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  number  of  years.  Although  the 
law  required  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature  with  reference  to  each  institu- 
tion which  applied  for  a  state  appropriation,  these  recommen- 
dations had  little  weight  because  this  board  consists  of  un- 
paid members,  busy  with  private  affairs  and  other  public 
duties,  and  subordinate  employes,  none  of  whom  is  given 
authority  or  held  responsible  for  initiating  or  promoting  an 
adequate,  progressive  policy.  This  situation  has  resulted  in 
very  low  standards  of  care  in  many  departments  of  welfare. 

The  new  department  would  be  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  direct  an  adequate  system  of  prison  indus- 
tries for  the  employment  at  useful  labor,  and  for  compensa- 
tion of  all  inmates  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 
Under  the  present  law  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  which 
has  had  supervision  of  prison  labor  has  been  able  to  provide 
employment  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates.  The 
department  as  now  planned  would  further  have  power  to 
approve  plans  of  all  public  institutions  of  charity  and  correc- 
tion. The  most  important  task  before  this  department,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  which  represents  prac- 
tically an  untouched  field  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  work  it 
will  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  require  reports  of  agencies 
who  care  for  dependent,  delinquent  or  neglected  children ;  it 
would  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  commitment  of  children 
to  institutions  that  do  not  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of 
care  and  treatment.  The  importance  of  such  a  task  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Charities  Association  that  fifty  thousand  children 
passed  through  the  hands  of  various  public  and  private  chil- 
dren's agencies  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  the  unorganized  and 
practically  unstandardized  work  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
is  responsible  for  the  care  given  to  more  children  than  are 
handled  by  all  the  incorporated  private  societies. 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Childrens'  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia,  cites  the  following  instances  of  the  conditions 
that  hold  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time: 

One  juvenile  court  is  caring  for  approximately  seven  hun- 
dred children  in  seventy  families  or  an  average  of  ten  chil- 
dren to  a  family.  Another  juvenile  court  has  as  many  as  twen- 
ty-five children  boarding   in  one  family. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  more  than  one  hundred  chil- 
dren were  gathered  up  by  overseers  of  the  poor  from  two  coun- 
ties in  the  central  part  of  the  state  and  sent  to  two  institutions 
in  Virginia  from  which  they  were  placed  out  at  a  flat  rate  of 
$25  a  head  and  no  information  kept  as  to  their  family  histories 
or  where  they  had  been  placed. 

Nineteen  children  are  being  cared  for  in  an  old  house  on  a 
county  almshouse  farm  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  alms- 
house buildings — the  children  all  dirty  and  showing  signs  of 
skin  diseases.  The  old  colored  cook  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  place  was  visited  said  they  got  an  average  of 
two  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
than   half  of  the  children   were   under   five  years   of  age. 

Very  young  children  are  still  being  committed  to  industrial 
schools  in  the  state;  the  children  ostensibly  being  rated  as  delin- 
quents whereas  actually  they  are  dependents  and  therefore  in 
need    of   other   than    disciplinary   care. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  department  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  commission,  the  commissioner,  and 
the  staff,  and  the  divorcing  of  the  department  from  all  parti- 
san political  influences.  Governor  Sproul  brought  Thomas 
E.  Finegan  from  New  York  state  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  has  secured  the  services  of 
GifTord  Pinchot  to  head  the  Forestry  Department.  Because 
of  such  appointments  and  the  governor's  advocacy  of  the 
measure,  social  workers  of  the  state  expect  appointments  to 
the  new  board  to  be  of  the  same  high  standard. 

Paul  L.  Benjamin. 


Welfare  Federations 

i. 

How  Not  to   Do   It:    Philadelphia 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 

The  first  of  four  articles  on  Welfare  Federations.     The  remaining  three  discuss  respectively :  The  Mid- 
West  Spirit:  Louisville;  Where  it  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit;  and  General  Considerations  for  and 

against:   The  Nation-Wide  Agencies 


THE  federation  of  social  agencies,  on  the  general 
plan  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  with 
its  allied  community  fund,  is  going  on  apace. 
Philadelphia,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  inaugurated  a  plan  of  a  different  kind,  in 
which  the  social  agencies  are  not  so  much  participants  as  bene- 
ficiaries, whether  willing  or  reluctant.  Pittsburgh  has  taken 
the  matter  up  on  the  same  initiative  but  is  not  committed  to 
the  same  plan.  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  tried  and  aband- 
oned, is  again  in  the  throes  of  federation.  Harrisburgh  has 
established  a  federation.  Seattle  has  announced  a  community 
chest  which  at  the  moment  of  its  birth  may  prove  to  be  a 
changeling,  a  real  federation  of  social  agencies.  Tacoma  is 
starting  contemporaneously  a  community  chest  and  a  council 
of  social  agencies  and  the  twins  may  have  Siamese  ligaments. 

The  rapidity  of  this  spread  of  the  movement  for  a  kind  of 
federation  which  includes  among  other  features  the  financial 
function  even  when  this  is  not  the  sole  or  dominating  pur- 
pose is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  is  no  organized 
propaganda  behind  it,  and  because  it  has  been  in  the  face  of 
the  adverse  report  issued  four  years  ago  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  The  federa- 
tions have  a  somewhat  informal  gathering  from  time  to  time, 
which  is  inaptly  known  as  the  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization.  While  the  name  of  this  loose  con- 
ference is  obviously  a  misnomer,  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  designation  in  social  organization 
which  is  not  a  misnomer. 

Community  organization  is  a  complex  process  whose  varied 
aspects — religious,  philanthropic,  educational,  economic — have 
varying  degrees  of  importance  according  to  the  point  of  view. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  really  seems  to  many  people  an 
ideal  form  of  community  organization.  Its  members  support 
the  colleges,  churches,  and  philanthropies.  Why  should  they 
not  control  them?  Or,  as  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
pressed, why  should  they  continue  to  support  agencies  which 
do  not  conduct  their  affairs  in  a  businesslike  and  sensible  way? 
In  a  quite  different  world  whose  inhabitants  in  the  mass  are 
not  entirely  unknown  to  business  men,  a  central  trades  and 
labor  council  may  appear  to  be  the  normal  method  of  bring- 
ing together  all  whose  views  and  preferences  need  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously.  A  church  federation,  again,  may  fill  the 
whole  horizon;  or  a  community  council  of  which  the  public 
school  building  is  the  physical  center. 

Among  these  naive  and  divisive  views  we  must  class  that 
which  regards  a  council  of  social  agencies  as  an  ideal  plan 
of  community  organization  provided  it  is  "functional,"  by 
which  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  does  not  function  in  the 
raising  of  funds,  but  may  in  almost  any  other  direction,  es- 
pecially in  the  verbal  exchange  of  views.  After  visiting  nearly 
all  of  the  cities  in  which  there  are  flourishing  federations, 
East,  West  and  South,  including  several,  like  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  in  which  there  are  councils  but  no  financial  federa- 
tions, and  others,  like  Louisville  and  Milwaukee,  in  which 
there  are  councils  financed  by,  but  otherwise  independent  of 


its  financial  federation,  I  am  unable  to  share  the  preference 
for  "functional,"  i.  e.  non-financial,  federations,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  social  workers  are  missing  a  great 
opportunity  if  they  do  not  insist  "on  taking  a  very  active  and 
whole-hearted  part  in  the  kind  of  federation  which  appeals 
to  representative  business  and  civic  bodies  because  it  recog- 
nizes that  common  finance  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  legiti- 
mate means  of  encouraging  the  union  of  the  philanthropic  and 
civic  agencies  in  a  community  program. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  financial  cooperation  is  one  of 
the  very  best  ways  to  accomplish  the  constructive  educational 
results  for  which  any  council  would  be  created.  As  Robert 
E.  Lewis,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Cleve- 
land, has  said: 

The  acid  test  of  cooperation  is  the  use  of  money.  It  means 
very  little  to  hear  papers  in  conference  and  to  vote  platonic 
resolutions.  Unless  you  cooperate  financially,  talk  of  cooperation 
means  very  little.  But  when  associations  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions in  a  city  with  every  sort  of  affiliation  and  control,  are 
willing  to  budget  in  the  open,  welcome  public  audit,  shape 
their  work  in  a  unified  way  and  stimulate  one  another  to  frank 
and  full  efficiency,   it  means  something. 

The  astounding  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  financial  federation  that  the  welfare  institutions  have 
nothing  in  common  to  justify  their  common  appeal;  that  it 
is  no  easier  for  them  to  engage  in  common  publicity  than  it 
would  be  to  advertise  at  once  a  butcher  shop,  a  lawyer's  office 
and  3,  bank.  If  this  is  so,  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  evidently  a  mistake.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  its  several  departments  is  striving  for  incompatible  ends. 
The  Survey  has  no  natural  constituency.  Poverty,  disease, 
crime,  ignorance  have  no  common  origins  or  remedies.  The 
sense  of  community  which  has  been  awakening  should  be  put 
to  sleep.  We  may  preach  cooperation  but  all  the  time  must 
expect  in  our  hearts  that  those  to  whom  we  preach  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  one  another  with  only  that  degree  of  cordiality 
which  a  butcher  shop  naturally  feels  for  a  lawyer's  office  or  a 
bank  for  a  grocery. 

This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  welfare  federation.  Con- 
ferences held  under  the  auspices  of  a  council  which  is  also 
raising  money,  for  that  very  reason  have  more  vitality.  Dele- 
gates take  their  responsibilities  more  seriously.  Standing  com- 
mittees know  that  there  is  driving  power  behind  their  delibera- 
tions.   Business  men  treat  their  conclusions  with  more  respect. 

An  alliance  of  the  civic  and  charitable  associations  to  pro- 
mote their  common  ends  and  to  provide  common  services  is 
obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  an  independently  organ- 
ized and  managed  "community  chest,"  even  though  the  latter 
may  be  called,  as  in  Philadelphia,  a  "welfare  federation."  In 
Baltimore  the  more  accurately  descriptive  term  alliance  is 
used.  In  Toronto  it  is  called  Federation  for  Community 
Service.  In  Cleveland  the  Welfare  Federation  has  a  central 
body  consisting  of  two  representatives  from  each  agency,  not 
more  than  one  to  be  a  paid  employe,  and  a  board  of  trustees, 
one-third  of  whose  members  are  elected  each  year  and  not 
more  than  one-third  to  be  paid  officials  of  financially  parti- 
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cipating  agencies.  The  Detroit  Community  Union  has  a 
general  council  made  up  of  two  representatives  from  each 
agency,  one  a  professional  executive  and  one  a  board  member. 
This  general  council  elects  the  officers  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. In  Cleveland  and  in  Detroit  the  actual  money  raising  is 
done  by  a  distinct  but  closely  allied  body  known  as  the  "Com- 
munity Fund." 

These  details  are  mentioned  merely  to  indicate  that  in  these 
cities  and  in  many  others  having  councils  or  alliances  or  unions 
or  federations  which  both  raise  money  and  perform  other 
functions  natural  to  a  council  of  social  agencies,  the  plan  of 
organization  permits,  and  indeed  encourages,  actual  control 
of  the  raising  and  apportioning  of  funds  by  representatives  of 
the  agencies  in  whose  names  and  in  whose  interests  the  appeals 
are  made.  They  embody  the  principle  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. They  embody  the  principle  that  the  paid  executives 
of  charitable  societies  are  presumably  leaders  and  experts 
whose  voices  may  properly  be  heard  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  any  federation  which  they  create  or  which  is  in  their  in- 
terest. They  embody  also  the  principle  of  building  on  his- 
torical foundations.  They  do  not  replace  existing  institutions 
by  a  new  super-institution,  but  they  unite  or  ally  the  existing 
institutions  in  a  common  effort  to  care  more  intelligently  for 
those  who  are  in  need,  to  check  the  destructive  influences,  and 
to  promote  the  healing  and  stimulating  forces. 

It  may  seem  like  straining  at  a  minor  point,  like  that  foolish 
contending   for    forms   of   government  which   the   poet  con- 
demns, to  insist  on  the  inherent  advantages  of  participation 
in  actual  control  by  the   agencies,  especially  since  the  same 
people  are  very  likely  to  be  found  in  positions  of  responsibility 
whether  chosen  by  a  small  group  of  self-appointed  guardians 
or   democratically  elected   and   nominally  representing  some 
useful  existing  society.     But  even  in  the  political   field,  this 
indifference  to  the  forms  of  democracy  is  now  found  to  be 
rather  dangerous  policy.     The  autocrats  are  no  longer  cer- 
tain to  be  representatives  of  the  traditional  culture,  the  estab- 
lished  church,   vested   interests.     They   may  be   very  drastic 
r      innovators.     On  the  educational  and  philanthropic  rafts  also 
t  ,   the  democratic  principle  may  prove  to  be  the  only  safe  anchor 
a  c  for  the  valuable  cargoes  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  the 
0  ^  rivers  of  time.     If  there  are  rapids  below  us  the  willing  hands 
i  of  many  may  be  a  more  certain  reliance  than  the  superior  tra- 
!  c  ditions  of  the  few.     If  we  are  to  have  federated  financing — 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  pronounced  tendency — it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  and  not  solely  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion, whether  it  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  agencies 
which  are  to  spend  it;  whether  they  are  to  remain  strong,  in- 
dependent  and   vigorous   through   association,   or   are   to   be- 
come dependent,  subordinate  to  a  small  group  of  financiers, 
living  by  suffrance,   cut   off   from  living  contact  with   their 
sources  of  nourishment. 

The  absurdities  and  weaknesses  of  the  traditional  non-fed- 
erated methods  of  financing  social  agencies  are  undeniable. 
They  have  been  exposed  frequently,  most  conclusively  perhaps 
by  the  recent  study  in  Philadelphia.  It  there  appeared  that 
about  2]^2  per  cent  of  the  city's  population  are  financing  the 
general  non-sectarian  agencies — or  perhaps  5  per  cent,  if  we 
include  the  Jewish  Agencies  (which  have  their  own  federa- 
tion) and  others  not  counted  in  the  234  agencies  studied. 
There  are  too  few  large  givers  among  the  wealthy  and  there 
are  altogether  too  many  who  in  spite  of  all  the  urgent  ap- 
peals are  never  directly  asked  to  share  in  the  satisfactions  and 
responsibilities  of  social  work.  Essential  agencies  are  inade- 
quately supported ;  and  their  support  is  from  an  absurdly 
small    number,  of    people.     Conversely,    those   who    do   give 


are  closely  limited  in  the  range  of  their  sympathies  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  agencies  to  which  they  contribute. 

All  this  is  told  with  frankness  and  convincing  detail  in  the 
Philadelphia  report.  It  puts  the  social  agencies  on  the  de- 
fensive at  least,  for  it  is  no  more  creditable  to  have  disorgani- 
zation, hap-hazard  income,  chaotic  competition  for  gifts,  er- 
ratic personal  lavishness  alternating  with  indifference,  in  the 
financing  of  the  charitable  societies,  than  it  is  to  leave  indi- 
vidual families  who  need  help  to  spasmodic,  disorganized 
almsgiving.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  arguments  for  or- 
ganized charity  in  the  relief  and  prevention  of  individual 
distress,  there  is  merit  in  the  larger  demand  for  community 
organization  to  meet  the  social  needs  as  a  whole.  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  not  models  to  be  followed  but  grown  ex- 
amples of  stupidity  and  provincialism. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  particular  plan  adopted  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  other  cities  which  have  a  "community  chest" 
is  the  best  way  of  meeting  those  needs.  Indeed,  the  consti- 
tution adopted  for  the  new  Welfare  Federation  of  Philadel- 
phia appears  to  have  been  also  a  changeling  in  the  cradle  but 
with  the  change,  so  to  speak,  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  which  may  have  taken  place  in  Seattle.  In  other  words, 
a  "welfare  federation"  has  become  a  close  corporation  of  giv- 
ers, mainly  of  large  givers;  while  in  Seattle  a  "community 
chest,"  having  its  origin  in  a  desire  of  givers  to  be  free  from 
the  annoyances  of  many  "drives,"  seems  to  be  developing  into 
a  real  federation  of  social  agencies  for  common  purposes  in- 
cluding the  raising  of  funds.  In  Pittsburgh  and  in  many 
other  cities  the  issue  hangs  in  the  balance.  Will  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  create  merely  a  community  chest  in  which  so- 
cial agencies  have  no  other  responsibility  than  to  get  all 
the  revenue  they  can,  or  will  there  be  created  by  cooperative 
effort  a  federation  of  agencies  responsible  for  surveying  the 
needs  of  the  city,  coordinating  its  social  activities,  creating 
new  ones  as  required,  educating  public  opinion,  pooling  their 
resources  of  money  and  good-will  in  a  united  frontal  attack 
on  all  the  destructive  forces  of  evil,  in  a  generous  attempt 
to  give  the  maximum  aid  to  those  who  need  it? 

In  Philadelphia  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  excep- 
tionally favorable  for  a  cooperative  federation.  In  no  other 
city  has  more  progress  been  made  in  the  practical  working  out 
of  cooperative  arrangements  among  the  social  agencies.  Their 
social  service  exchange  is  financially  supported  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  use  it.  Their  "intake  committee'"  has  had  an 
extraordinary  and  lasting  influence.  Executives  and  staffs 
have  been  good  neighbors  and  this  good  feeling  has  reached 
the  point  of  effective  influence  on  the  daily  activities  of  the 
societies,  especially  of  the  general  relief  societies  and  those 
which  are  interested  in  children  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation  was  created  at  a 
meeting  of  citizens  and  consists  of  (a)  its  financial  contrib- 
utors, (b)  representatives,  (c)  board  of  trustees  and  (d) 
council  of  social  agencies.  The  representatives  include  a 
few  ex-officio  members  and  100  persons  elected  at  the  organi- 
zation meeting.  Their  principal  duty  is  to  elect  the  board 
of  trustees.  After  its  first  year,  representatives  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  financial  contributors.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  plan  which  would  more  surely  secure  complete 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  directing  group  if  this  is  desired, 
as  it  probably  is  not.  The  organization  meeting  was  of 
course  attended  by  those  who  were  invited.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  entrusted  with  the  task  of  choosing  the  trus- 
tees. The  process  of  indirect  election  which  has  been  so 
brilliantly  successful  in  eliminating  democracy  from  American 
political  parties,  and  which  has  lent  itself  so  neatly  to  com- 
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munist  dictatorship  in  Russia,  is  preferred  to  any  plan  which 
gives  direct  control  either  to  givers  or  to  the  agencies.  The 
hoard  of  trustees,  thus  chosen  by  "representatives"  who  are 
in  turn  chosen  by  a  self-constituted  gathering  of  contributors, 
exercises  executive  powers,  conducts  the  business,  holds  and 
controls  the  property,  and  apportions  and  disburses  the  funds 
of  the  federation.  It  determines  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  financial  assistance  and  prescribes  the  conditions  on 
which  it  shall  be  granted.  Other  federations  which  are  on 
the  representative  system  may  also  elect  their  trustees  in- 
directly but  the  delegates  to  the  general  meeting  in  those 
cases  are  chosen  by  the  agencies. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  constitution  of  the  federation 
provides  for  a  council  of  social  agencies  and  that  this  may 
supply  the  democratic  element  which  had  seemed  lacking. 
Quite  true.  There  is  to  be  a  council  consisting  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  association  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  may  discuss,  devise,  and  recommend.  It  is  its  duty  to 
furnish  information  and  advice  upon  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives or  the  trustees.  It  even  nominates  20  per  cent, 
not  of  the  trustees,  but  of  the  representatives  who  are  to  elect 
the  trustees;  and  the  contributors  are  expected  to  elect  these 
nominees  unless  "the  said  contributors  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  themselves  shall  decide  otherwise." 

No  one  who  "receives  pecuniary  compensation  from  any 
social  agency  or  association"  is  eligible  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
That  is  to  say,  no  one  who  is  professionally  engaged  in  social 
work  is  competent  to  sit  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
welfare  federation  of  the  city.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
federation  for  the  financing  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  the  Hard  of  managers  of  which  no  university 
president  were  eligible;  or  of  a  combination  of  banks  or 
railways  in  which  all  paid  officials  were  ineligible?  Would 
it  not  be  to  deprive  the  united  effort  in  either  case  of  its 
natural  leadership?  With  all  due  respect  to  the  big  men 
who  have  created  the  welfare  federation  and  who  financed  the 
war  appeals,  are  not  the  natural  leaders  in  the  welfare  work 
of  Philadelphia  to  be  found  among  the  executives  of  its  social 
agencies?  Are  not  Prentice  Murphy,  Karl  de  Schweinitz, 
Edwin  Solenberger,  Kenneth  Pray,  Anna  Pratt  and  Katherine 
Tucker  and  their  like  among  the  people  who  should  be  on 
the  board  of  managers  of  any  welfare  federation  if  it  is  to 
perform  any  such  functions  as  its  constitution  announces:  the 
promotion,  coordination  and  financial  assistance  of  associations 
for  civic  and  charitable  work,  the  elimination  of  waste  in  ef- 
fort and  expenditure,  and  the  scientific  application  to  social 
conditions  of  principles,  plans  and  methods  approved  by  study 
and  experience? 

The  inauguration  of  the  plan  in  Philadelphia  has  not  been 
made  conditional  upon  any  official  action  by  "the  associations 
for  civic  and  charitable  work."  They  appear  to  have  nothing 
to  do  except  to  qualify  as  beneficiaries  and  if  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  choose  a  delegate  at  a  convenient  time 
to  serve  on  the  council.  They  will  be  expected  in  due  course 
to  submit  their  budgets  with  such  supporting  data  as  the 
trustees  may  demand. 

The  welfare  federation,  as  conceived  and  brought  to  frui- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  may  prove  to  be  a  solution  for  the  par- 
ticular evils  which  the  investigation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce brought  to  light.  It  may  and  probably  will  increase 
the  number  of  givers,  broaden  the  support  of  the  social  agen- 
cies, widen  the  interest  of  individual  givers,  encourage  larger 
donations  by  those  who  have  a  large  surplus,  eliminate  some 
waste,  and  enable  the  approved  societies  to  make  their  plans 
with  greater  confidence  that  the   income   required   to  carry 


them  out  will  be  supplied.  These  results,  if  they  are  achiev- 
ed, will  be  important.  The  council  of  social  agencies,  not- 
withstanding its  purely  advisory  character,  notwithstanding 
that  its  very  membership  depends  on  the  approval  of  another 
body  to  which  the  executive  officers  of  its  members  are  not 
eligible,  may  become,  as  the  promoters  of  the  welfare  federa- 
tion hope  that  it  will,  a  very  dynamic  and  integral  part  of 
the  scheme.  It  may  even  do  as  well  as  any  of  the  existing 
councils  of  social  agencies.  If  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  ser- 
vices of  a  qualified  paid  secretary  and  staff  its  usefulness  may 
be  very  great.  The  federation  has  secured  as  its  executive 
Sherman  Kingsley,  now  director  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Federation,  a  leader  of  proved  statesmanship  and  democratic 
spirit.  This  appointment  may  reasonably  be  considered  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  attitude  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  is  not  clearly  reflected  in  their  formal 
organization.  It  may  be  predicted  that  the  essential  undemo- 
cratic character  of  the  original  constitution  will  be  modified 
in  due  time,  either  expressly  or  tacitly. 

The  important  thing  is  that  in  the  interest  of  clear  think- 
ing the  Philadelphia  plan  should  be  understood  as  it  is  and 
that  from  its  success  or  failure   no  unwarranted  inferences 
should  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  general  movement  for  fed- 
eration.    It  is  an  attempt  by  an  influential  and  substantial 
group  of  citizens  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  offer  a  plan 
which  the  associations  of  civic  and  charitable  work  will  be 
bound  by  self-interest  to  accept,  under  which  they  will  turn 
over  to  this  group  the  raising  of  their  budgets  in  common,  on 
condition  that  they  will  allow  this  self-constituted,  however 
widely  representative,  group  through  its  board  of  directors 
to     "prescribe     the    conditions."       Any     particular    federa- 
tion   of    social    agencies    may    be    defective    or    ineffective. 
But   those  who   are   striving   for   a   council   which   shall   be 
representative,  inclusive,  and  effective  are  headed  in  the  right     . 
direction.     A  chamber  of  commerce  which  is  earnestly  and    u 
open-mindedly  studying  the  problem  of  community  needs  as 
a  whole  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  them  is  more  to  be    ■j 
praised  than  a  family  welfare  society  which  stubbornly  op-    ir 
poses  the  effort  to  find  any  such  comprehensive  plan,  or  the/es1 
national  body  which  refuses  to  submit  its  policies  as  far  as 
they  affect  a  particular  locality  to  the  common  judgment  ofnerv\ 
those  who  are  concerned   with  the  same   problems   in   that  ^ 
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A  good  life   for  the  individual,   a  civic  ideal  for  the  city  n  •■ 

— nothing  less  should  command  the  highest  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  citizen.  The  chamber  of  commerce  cannot 
secure  these  things  or  even  strive  for  them  intelligently  with- 
out the  organized  cooperation  of  churches,  labor  unions,  and 
other  social  agencies.  It  is  a  truism  that  each  association  to 
fulfill  its  ends  needs  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the 
others.  The  difficulty  is  that  those  which  are  most  flourish- 
ing, most  dominant,  most  secure  in  the  affection  and  loyalty 
of  their  own  constituencies,  are  subject  to  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tion of  thinking  that  they  can  impose  their  own  program  as  a 
preliminary  condition  of  cooperation.  They  act  like  the 
Great  Powers  at  the  Paris  Conference  with  their  progressive- 
ly diminishing  council  of  ten  and  four  and  three,  or  rather, 
as  the  one  great  power  is  supposed  to  have  been  intending 
to  act  if  the  victory  had  gone  the  other  way,  and  as  the 
Third  International  of  Moscow  is  acting  in  its  relation  with 
the  Socialist  parties  of  the  world.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
democracy  which  Lowell  described  as  a  society  in  which  each 
may  respect  himself  because  he  has  first  respected  others.  A 
democratic  federation  is  not,  of  course,  on  all  fours  with  the 
political  state,  but  it  resembles  it  in  its  detestation  of  privilege. 
Good  ideas  may  come  from  humble  sources. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Hazards  in  Illegitimacy :  Adoptions  and  Mortality" 


NOT  only  do  illegitimate  children  become  charges  of 
the  public  at  an  earlier  age  than  legitimate  children, 
but  they  also  remain  a  financial  burden  for  a  greater 
number  of  years.  The  report,  recently  published,  of  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  based  upon  a  study  of  illegitimacy  in 
Boston,  states  that  46  per  cent  illegitimate  as  against  9  per 
cent  legitimate  under  one  year  of  age  have  come  to  the  care 
of  the  state.  During  1914,  the  last  year  that  pre-war  condi- 
tions prevailed,  and  the  year  in  which  this  study  was  made, 
62  per  cent  of  all  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Boston 
were  given  prolonged  agency  care  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  Children  of  illegitimate  birth  comprise  from  11  to  23 
per  cent  of  all  cases  dealt  with  by  public  and  private  agencies 
in  Massachusetts.  Illegitimacy  is  therefore  closely  associated 
with  dependency.  Among  the  factors  in  this  situation  may 
be  noted  the  generally  poor  condition  of  the  mother,  her  men- 
tal disability,  the  deteriorating  factors  of  inheritance,  the  fre- 
quent lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  collateral  relatives,  the 
unskilled  employment  of  the  mother,  and  her  tendency  to 
shirk  normal  maternal  obligation. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  these  children  are  already  separated  from  their 
mothers  before  coming  to  the  notice  of  agencies. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  a  mother  and  child  together  than  to  bring 
them  together  once  the  tie  is  broken.  Some  state  supervision 
over  illegitimate  children,  which  will  provide  oversight  from 
birth,  would  enable  more  children  to  remain  with  their  moth- 
ers, especially  during  the  nursing  period,  when  its  importance 
is  so  great.  Whether  supervision  should  be  extended  to  all 
illegitimate  children  or  only  to  those  who  become  dependent, 
is  not  argued  in  the  report.  Inasmuch  as  the  chances  of  be- 
coming dependent  for  an  illegitimate  child  are  great,  as  shown 
by  figures  in  the  report,  it  would  seem  a  wise  public  policy 
to  require  that  the  state  department  dealing  with  the  prob- 
r  f  lem  of  dependency  should  at  least  have  knowledge  through 
*  Jj  registration  of  all  such  births. 
5  The  Massachusetts  Illegitimate  Children's  Act,  designed 
r  to  secure  support  from  fathers,  is  discussed  in  a  thorough- 
i  going  manner.  Though  it  had  been  in  operation  only  a  year 
c  at  the  time  the  study  was  made,  a  supplementary  study  in 
relation  to  this  particular  matter  was  made  in  191 9  and  ap- 
pended to  the  report.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  clear;  name- 
ly that  after  adjudication  a  father  is  held  to  support  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  though  the  child  were  legitimate.  The 
judges,  however,  are  very  lenient  in  making  support  orders. 
A  special  clause  in  the  law  provides  for  lump-sum  settlements 
if  adequate  provision  is  made.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  clear 
that  this  provision  was  for  the  exceptional  case  in  which  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  enough  to  secure  support  through 
minority,  might  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  Cases  cited  in  the 
report  show  that  settlements  under  this  provision  ranged  in 
amounts  from  $150  to  $800.  Obviously  these  sums  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  support  a  child  until  he  can  earn  his 
own  way.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  tendency  of  the 
courts  is  away  from  lump-sum  settlements  and  toward  more 
weekly  payment  orders.  When  the  courts  shall  be  equipped 
with  probation  service  which  is  adequate  to  follow  up  these 
court  orders,  more  support  will  result.  This  in  turn  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  the  mothers  to  bring  action  against 
the  fathers.  When  we  note  that  the  estimated  cost  to  Bos- 
ton alone  for  the  support  of  these  dependent  children  for 
the  year  of  the  study  was  $125,000  we  realize  how  import- 

1The  second  of  three  articles  by  Miss  Hewins  interpreting  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  report  on  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child  Welfare  Problem.  The  first 
article  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  April  23,  page   115. 


ant  a  matter  it  is  to  secure  just  as  much  support  from  the 
fathers  as  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide.  Un- 
der the  best  conditions,  because  of  their  generally  poor  finan- 
cial standing,  this  will  fall  far  short,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  children's  support. 

The  Children's  Bureau  report  makes  special  reference  to 
adoptions  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  illegitimacy.  Every 
normal  home  has  a  child  in  it,  and  every  child  needs  a  father  . 
as  well  as  a  mother,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  and 
a  woman,  longing  for  children  as  they  may,  have  been  denied 
their  own,  and  over  across  the  street  there  may  be  an  "un- 
wanted baby."  To  bring  the  childless  home  and  the  home- 
less child  together  may  mean  the  greatest  happiness  for  both, 
and  it  may  mean  the  greatest  misery.  This  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption. 

The  report  takes  for  its  field  of  study  the  adoptions  oc- 
curring in  the  four  largest  counties  in  Massachusetts,  com- 
prising 60  per  cent  of  the  state's  population.  They  are  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Dur- 
ing 1914  there  were  441  adoptions  initiated  in  the  four  pro- 
bate courts  of  these  counties,  204  of  the  adopted  being  known 
to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock.  Massachusetts  makes  no 
provision  for  the  investigation  of  cases  of  adoption,  and, 
though  not  referred  to  in  the  report,  it  is  actually  a  simpler 
matter  to  transfer  the  custody,  support  and  upbringing  of  a 
child,  through  adoption  proceedings,  than  to  deed  a  parcel 
of  real  estate.  The  practical  advantage  of  being  given  the 
status  of  a  natural  child,  which  a  decree  of  adoption  confers, 
is  given  due  weight  in  the  report  as  are  also  the  abuses  which 
such  action  has  brought  about  through  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  individual  child's  needs.  Two  extreme  views  prevail 
throughout  the  country:  the  one  advocates  adoption  for  a 
large  group  indiscriminately,  holding  this  as  a  means  of  do- 
ing away  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  and  giving  the  child 
a  "chance."  The  other  view  is  that  whenever  possible  child- 
ren have  a  right  to  be  brought  up  in  touch  with  their  kin  and 
in  an  environment  that  is  not  too  different  from  the  one  into 
which  they  were  born. 

The  question  is  not  so  simple.  It  is  not  whether  all  adop- 
tions are  successes  or  that  they  are  100  per  cent  failures  but 
rather  under  what  conditions  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  should 
be  given  and  taken  for  adoption.  Massachusetts  has  been 
notably  conservative  in  the  matter  of  adoptions  while  other 
states  give  it  early  consideration  in  practically  every  case. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  policy,  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  heredity  of  both  the  father  and  the  mother, 
the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  child  itself,  the  like- 
lihood of  family  rehabilitation,  should  all  be  given  their  due 
weight.  In  like  manner  the  potentialities  of  adopting  parents, 
their  motive  in  adopting  as  well  as  ability  to  support,  and  the 
attitude  of  their  collateral  relatives  should  be  investigated 
in  the  most  thorough  attempt  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  due 
so  important  a  step. 

Adoption,  no  less  than  marriage,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
life  relationship,  terminated  normally  only  by  death.  Unlike 
marriage,  wherein  both  contracting  parties  act  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord,  adoption,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
is  contracted  on  his  behalf,  not  always  by  those  who  have  his 
best  interests  at  heart.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  all  adop- 
tions are  permanent.  Circumstances  over  which  they  may 
have  no  control  change  with  the  new  parents.  It  sometimes 
unhappily  occurs  that  they  tire  of  their  voluntarily  assumed 
responsibilities,  and  what  then  of  the  child  ?  Not  a  few  such 
cases  come  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies,  public  as  well 
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as  private.  They  come  sometimes  as  direct  applications  from 
adopting  parents  frankly  stating  that  "the  child  isn't  turning 
out  to  be  the  kind  of  boy  we  wanted,"  and  they  come  some- 
times through  the  courts  as  neglected  or  delinquent  children. 
In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  children  supported  publicly 
or  who  are  foundlings,  notice  of  a  proposed  adoption  must 
be  given  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  which  there- 
upon has  an  opportunity  for  the  investigation  of  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  adoption.  For  children  under  two  years  of  age, 
additional  safeguards  are  provided  whereby  the  state  may 
ascertain  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  proposed  adop- 
tion. Even  for  children  up  to  three  years,  if  they  are  illegiti- 
mate, the  statute  provides  certain  safeguards.  For  children 
beyond  this  age  the  only  provision  for  such  investigation  is  the 
general  one  incorporated  in  the  law,  which  states  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  judge  to  require  adequate  informa- 
tion before  granting  a  decree.  Since  no  machinery  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  judges  are  practically  handicapped  in 
getting  the  facts,  and  since  the  report  states  that  48  per  cent 
of  the  adoptions  were  those  of  children  over  three  years  of 
age,  it  would  seem  that  provision  should  be  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  proper  investigating  of  such  cases.  Since  the 
law  already  provides  for  the  investigation  of  certain  of  these 
cases  by  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship,  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  service,  with  adequate  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions,  appears  to  be  the  logical  method  of 
meeting  the  need.  The  other  alternative  would  be  a  develop- 
ment of  probation  service  in  the  probate  courts.  Figures  tak- 
en from  the  report  indicate,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  adoptions  among  the  children  of  un- 
married parents  than  among  those  of  legitimate  birth. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  a  discussion  of 

,  the  hazards  of  illegitimacy  to  life  and  health.  In  the  present 
paper  only  the  outstanding  facts  and  constructive  recommen- 
dations can  be  presented.  It  is  estimated  that  32,000  ille- 
gitimate white  children  are  born  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  death  rate  for  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in 
Boston  is  three  times  that  of  legitimate  children.  The  rate 
for  infants  of  illegitimate  birth  one  month  of  age,  but  less 
than  two  months,  is  eight  times  as  great  as  the  rate  for  the 
legitimate  child,  and  for  infants  two  months  of  age  six  times 
the  rate.  The  illegitimate  infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000 
live  births  was  195.9  in  Boston,  exclusive  of  one  large  insti- 
tution; 130  in  the  state  infirmary;  421  in  the  maternity  hos- 
pital and  infants'  institution;  305  in  New  Bedford;  and  70 
in  the  rural  coastwise  section.  These  figures  show  interesting 
variations. 

A  special  discussion  of  the  rural  seacoast  section  will  be 
presented  in  a  subsequent  article  so  that  attention  is  here 
called  only  to  the  fact  that  this  community  holds  the  banner 

'  /for  low  mortality  rates.     The  creditable  rate  maintained  at 
I  the  state  infirmary,  where  the  percentage  of  unfavorable  he- 

/  reditary  backgrounds  is  undoubtedly  highest,   is  testimony  to 

J  the  excellent  care  given  at  that  hospital.  The  excessively 
high  death  rate  found  in  one  large  institution  gives  point  to 
the  contention  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  give  phy- 
sical care  to  infants  on  any  congregate  plan.  During  the  year 
studied  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Boston  births  occurred 
at  this  same  institution  and  more  than  one-half  the  deaths 
took  place  there. 

Birth  registration  is  not  yet  required  in  all  of  our  states 
and  is  incomplete  in  some  of  the  others.  No  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory system  of  recording  births  is  reported  from  any  state. 
In  Massachusetts  the  registration  of  illegitimate  births  does 
not  show  as  such,  the  law  forbidding  the  inscription  of  the 
father's  name  in  the  certificate  except  on  written  request  of 
both  parents.  Vital  statistics  that  are  vital — that  have  exact 
data  relative  to  both  parents  in  cases  where  paternal  adjudi- 
cation has  been  made — is  an  important  recommendation  of 
■  the  regional  conferences  held  under  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  writer  needs  to  be  convinced  that  birth  records  should  be 
open  to  inspection  only  on  certain  conditions.    The  arguments 


SALVATORE 

ALMOST  like  a  shy  Pan,  Salvatore  stood  before  us.  He 
was  a  little  wisp  of  a  lad,  with  wondering  eyes  still  red 
with  weeping.  With  such  a  touch  of  forlornness  upon  him 
one  felt  that  he  had  known  mean  streets.  Indeed,  his  life 
had  been  much  that  of  the  stray  cat  of  the  alleys.  Deserted 
by  his  parents,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  grandmother 
until  he  was  six  years  old.  Then  she  died,  and  an  aunt 
inherited  him.  She  was  said  to  be  insane.  At  least  she 
neglected  him  shamefully.  Do  you  know  what  abuse  and 
neglect  means  in  the  developing  life  of  a  sensitive  child? 
When  'the  district  nurse  found  him  his  hair  was  matted  and 
filthy.  He  seemed  like  some  frail,  wood  creature  that  had 
been  pinched  and  starved. 

When  he  came  to  the  New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers  he  was  delicate  and  without  stamina.  Of  course, 
he  easily  fell  ill.  Here  was  shown  what  patience,  kindliness 
and  the  trained  skill  of  specialists  can  do  for  an  under- 
nourished, neglected  child.  The  psychologist  working  with 
him  said  that  he  was  a  likable  youngster,  not  self-conscious, 
answered  questions  intelligently,  and  gave  evidence  of  both 
a  refined  and  active  mind. 

So  Salvatore  blossomed  like  a  wood  anemone  under  this 
care.  He  became  a  general  favorite.  His  buoyant  hap- 
piness helped  to  make  the  home  cheery  and  livable.  Soon 
he  is  to  go  to  a  good  foster  home  where  he  can  bruise  his 
shins  in  football  like  other  boys,  mingle  in  the  little  demo- 
cracy of  school  boy  life,  learning  to  take  the  rebuffs  of  his 
fellows,   and  know  the  sweet  savor  of  a  home  hearth. 

P.  L.  B. 


advanced  in  its  favor  are  the  protection  of  the  child  from  the 
curious  public  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  child  on  entry  into 
school  and  employment  or  whenever  birth  certificates  are  re- 
quired. The  democratic  principle  of  keeping  public  records 
open  to  public  inspection  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  fundamental 
right  that  should  not  be  taken  from  the  public  except  for  ex- 
treme cause.  Personally,  we  doubt  if  the  number  of  gossip- 
mongers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  verify  a  statement  be- 
fore circulating  it  is  a  large  enough  group  to  legislate  against. 
In  the  matter  of  school  and  employment  certificates,  it  would 
be  a  simple  procedure  to  omit  the  parents'  names  altogether. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  bureau  in  following 
through  the  first  year  of  life  all  the  births  of  one  year  suggest 
the  hazards  to  which  these  children  are  subject  and  point  to 
the  need  of  some  state  authority  which  shall  follow  every 
illegitimate  child  from  birth  and  assure  it  such  minimum  of 
care  and  protection  as  shall  reduce  the  present  high  death 
rate. 

That  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  will  materially  reduce 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  and  morbidity,  is  ably  demon- 
strated in  recent  studies  made  by  the  New  York  Maternity 
Center  Association  and  the  Boston  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. These  organizations  gave  special  care  to  groups  of 
cases.  The  former  society  showed  a  reduction  in  the  mater- 
nal death  rate  from  6.07  per  cent  to  1.33  per  cent  and  the 
latter  a  reduction  in  infant  deaths  from  32  per  cent  to  14.1 
per  cent.  Maternity  benefits  which  will  provide  proper  nurs- 
ing for  all  pregnant  women  have  been  successfully  tried 
abroad  and  are  coming  to  the  fore  in  this  country.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
should  not  fail  in  their  compilation  of  a  model  law  for  the 
protection  of  illegitimate  children  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
importance  of  safe-guarding  the  health  of  these  children  and 
of  their  mothers.  The  principle  recommendations  for  meet- 
ing these  hazards  are: 

Prenatal  and  postnatal  nursing  care ;  compulsory  birth  reg- 
istration with  inclusion  of  father's  name  if  adjudicated ;  licen- 
sing and  supervision  of  maternity  homes  and  lying-in-hospi- 
tals; licensing  and  supervision  of  agencies  giving  care  to  in- 
fants and  children ;  reporting  of  all  illegitimate  births  to  a 
state  department  for  follow-up,  and,  if  necessary,  supervision ; 
investigation  by  state  department  of  all  proposed  adoptions. 

Katharine  P.  Hewins. 

Church  Home  Society  of  Boston. 
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A  Census  of  Chicago  Boys 

THE  Chicago  Rotary  Club  recently  enlisted  the  local 
council  of  social  agencies  in  the  work  of  preparing  a 
survey  of  boy  life  in  the  city.  A  time  limit  was  set  upon  its 
completion  which  necessarily  prevented  a  detailed  study  of 
several  phases  of  the  problem  which  invite  more  intensive  in- 
quiry; but  the  survey  has  proved  of  great  value  in  discovering 
for  Chicago  and  for  the  agencies  engaged  in  boys'  work  how 
big  a  field  remains  untouched.  It  has  revealed  the  existence  of 
certain  portions  of  this  field  which  are  in  need  of  immediate 
effort.  It  has  brought  into  relief  certain  of  the  weaknesses 
which  characterize  the  methods  of  work  now  being  used  to 
help  the  under-privileged  boy  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  fact  which  the  survey  brought  to 
light  is  that  the  agencies  reporting  any  specific  work  in  behalf 
of  boys  reach,  in  the  aggregate  of  their  own  figures  without 
deduction  for  duplication  or  the  exaggeration  of  estimates,  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  boy  population  of  the  city  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  that  is  about  54,000  boys 
out  of  325,000.  The  agencies  reporting  included  every  form 
of  work  for  boys  which  provides  some  sort  of  supervision  for 
leisure  occupation,  such  as  boys'  clubs,  boys'  work  in  settle- 
ments, Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys'  departments,  public 
school  and  community  center  groups  and  clubs  and  church 
clubs. 

A  danger  spot  in  Chicago  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  facts 
discovered  concerning  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
"black  belt" — the  big  South  Side  district  which,  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  become  almost  wholly  populated  by  Negroes. 
It  was  in  this  district  that  the  race  riots  occurred  not  long 
ago.  The  survey  estimates  that  there  are  from  nine  to  ten 
thousand  Negro  boys  in  this  district,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty.  Returns  from  social  agencies  at  work  in  the  field 
— including  a  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  settlement  and  the 
Urban  League — show  that  only  737  of  these  boys  are  being 
reached.  It  is  obvious  that  if  these  boys,  many  of  whom  have 
recently  come  from  small-town  homes  in  the  South,  are  left  to 
the  destructive  and  demoralizing  influences  of  the  street,  the 
alley,  the  unsupervised  back  room  and  cellar  club,  the  com- 
mercialized amusement  resorts — pool  rooms,  cheap  movies, 
dance  halls  and  penny  arcades — Chicago  will  pay  the  penalty, 
in  a  harvest  of  crime  and  dependence. 

Another  thickly  populated  colored  settlement  on  the  North 
Side  of  Chicago  is  almost  equally  neglected.     In  eight  square 
1  miles  of  the  stockyard  district  there  were  at  the  time  of  the 
\  survey,   in   February,   one   Boy   Scout   troop   and   one  school 
:  which  served  as  a  center  for  work  among  boys.     This  district 
is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  within  its 
borders  the  so-called  independent  clubs  flourish  in  great  num- 
bers.   These  are  clubs  organized  by  the  older  boys  who  rent  a 
back  room  or  a  cellar  as  a  meeting  place.    They  are  frequently 
named  athletic  clubs,  although  their  athletic  activities  are  sel- 
dom discoverable,  unless  a  fight  of  an  entirely  unregulated  sort 
can  be  so  dignified.     Dances,  card  playing,  crap  shooting,  and 
hold-up  parties  are  among  the  more  customary  exercises.     At 
the  time  of  the  race  riots  it  was  suspected  that  the  white  assail- 
ants of  Negroes  were  largely  recruited  from  these  clubs. 

The  survey  strongly  recommends  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  independent  club.  It  also  recom- 
mends a  further  study  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
various  agencies  engaged  in  boys'  work.  This  ground  could 
not  be  covered,  but  it  is  deemed  essential  to  any  intelligent 
planning  of  ways  to  meet  the  boy  problem  that  facts  should 
be  gathered  which  will  guide  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the 
best  instrumentalities  for  helping  the  boy. 

From  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  figures 
are  quoted  which  show  that  the  organization  of  a  boys'  club, 
with  adequate  equipment  in  building  and  apparatus,  and  under 
trained  direction,  has  assisted  in  reducing  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  eighteenth  police  precinct  by  51   per  cent  in  twelve 


months'  time.  This  precinct  covers  an  area  extending  beyond 
the  normal  sphere  of  influence  for  the  club.  Figures  based 
upon  the  more  restricted  area  of  the  ward  in  which  the  club 
is  situated  show  that  the  reduction  in  juvenile  delinquency  for 
the  same  period  was  73  per  cent. 

The  survey  emphasizes  the  great  need  for  trained  leader- 
ship in  boys'  work.  It  makes  the  point  that  problems  of  dis- 
cipline in  boys'  clubs  resolve  themselves  largely  into  problems 
of  leadership.  Where  such  leadership  is  expert  these  problems 
practically  disappear;  where  it  is  untrained,  however  well  in- 
tentioned  and  sympathetic  it  may  be,  they  are  serious  factors 
in  the  work.  The  Boys'  Club  Federation,  through  its  autumn 
training  course  for  boys'  workers  at  Columbia,  is  making  an 
effort  to  meet  this  need.  The  Scouts  are  conducting  similar 
classes  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  these  efforts  leave 
much  to  be  done  before  there  will  be  adequate  provision  for 
meeting  a  need  that  is  steadily  increasing  as  public  sentiment 
becomes  aroused  on  the  boy  question. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  the  survey 
is  the  creation  of  a  promotional  organization  which  will  act 
as  a  clearing  house  and  source  of  inspiration  and  propaganda 
for  boys'  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  organization  should  not 
merely  cooperate  with  those  agencies  engaged  specifically  in 
work  for  boys,  but  that  it  should  seek  to  serve  all  the  social 
agencies  which  have  as  their  aim  the  mitigation  of  conditions 
and  the  suppression  of  counter-action  of  influences  which  con- 
tribute to  the  demoralization  of  boy  life. 

S.  J.  Duncan  Clark. 

Managing  Director,  Boys'  Club  Federation, 

Middle  West  Division,  Chicago. 

Where  Beauty  Dwells 

IF  you  are  in  Boston  be  sure  to  visit  that  unique  cultural 
institution,  the  Children's  Art  Center  of  the  Settlements 
Museums  Association  (incorporated  191 8)  at  36  Rutland 
street,  between  Tremont  street  and  Shawmut  avenue.  It  is 
open  every  week-day  from  2  to  5.30  P.  M.  (but  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays).  Be  sure  to  go  because  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  free,  joyous,  yet  earnest  spirit  of  the  place. 
Here,  if  nowhere  else  in  New  England,  children  come  to  en- 
joy beauty  without  having  instruction  thrust  upon  them.  No 
one  ever  says  "don't"  to  even  the  most  investigating  youngster. 
For  the  bronzes  and  ceramics  may  be  happily  (and  safely) 
fingered  and  "poored,"  being  fastened  securely  to  the  long 
tables  down  the  center  of  the  gallery ;  the  smaller  and  more 
precious  objects  are  in  the  two  locked  museum  cases;  the 
Medici  and  other  color  prints  on  the  walls  are  either  var- 
nished or  glazed,  so  that  the  marks  of  pointing  fingers  may 
be  easily  removed. 

Sometimes  classes  come  from  the  schools;  occasionally  clubs 
are  led  in  from  near-by  settlement  houses;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  children  just  come  of  their  own  accord  and  are  let 
alone  to  enjoy  the  beauties  about  them,  each  in  his  own  way. 
They  drop  in,  some  of  them  very  often,  look  at  the  pictures  or 
art  objects  on  exhibition;  or  sit  at  the  tables  pouring  over  the 
picture  books  of  Walter  Crane,  Roger  Caldecott  or  Leslie 
Brooks;  or,  if  the  spirit  moves  them  to  draw,  they  ask  Mrs. 
Andrews,  the  curator,  for  pencil  and  paper  and  they  draw 
anything  they  want  to  try.  The  results  are  astonishingly  good. 
But  it  isn't  so  important  that  a  child  should  draw  well  as  that 
he  should  care  enough  for  any  of  the  hundred  or  so  objects 
about  him  to  select  one  to  perpetuate.  And  all  without  being 
"egged  on"  to  dp  so  by  some  grown-up  person. 

Although  not  situated  in  a  neighborhood  which  would  seem 
to  promise  artistic  results  (it  is  the  boarding-house  district  and 
the  children  are  mostly  Negro  or  Irish)  the  love  of  beauty  is 
surely  being  instilled  in  many  future  citizens,  as,  without  any 
of  the  usual  fortuitous  aids  for  running  up  attendance  num- 
bers (clubs,  classes,  etc.)  in  one  year  the  Children's  Art 
Center  had  over  10,000  visits  from  children. 
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Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 
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The  Negro  Laborer  and  the  Immigrant 


THE  principal  factor  in  immigration,  although  obscured 
by  discussion,  is  that  of  labor.  The  principal  element 
in  the  so-called  "Negro  question"  is  that  of  labor,  al- 
though frequently  overlooked.  These  two  groups  of  workers 
— the  Negroes  and  the  immigrants — have  entered  industry  at 
the  bottom  and  have  really  become  competitors  in  the  un- 
skilled and  the  semi-skilled  labor  market  of  the  North. 

So  long  as  northern  industry  had  access  to  the  surplus  popu- 
lations of  European  countries  before  the  great  war,  the  south- 
ern Negro  who  migrated  North  found  himself  largely  limited 
to  domestic  and  personal  service,  for  even  the  truck  farmers 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  tobacco  growers  of  Connecticut  looked 
across  the  Atlantic  for  their  "help".  When,  however,  the 
great  war  shut  off  the  immigrant  tide  and  called  many  of 
the  foreign-born  home  for  army  service,  northern  railroads, 
mines,  steel-mills,  founderies,  packing-houses  and  other  basic 
industries  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have  their  agents  search- 
ing the  South  for  Negro  workers. 

These  came  in  response  by  the  thousands.  Pennsylvania 
in  1 91 9  probably  had  more  Negroes  in  industrial  work  than 
Alabama;  Ohio  industrial  plants  that  year  probably  could 
have  mustered  more  Negroes  than  those  of  Virginia.  Pitts- 
burgh steel  mills  in  some  cases  took  on  the  complexion  of  those 
of  Birmingham  and  some  section  gangs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  looked  for  a  time  like  those  of  the  Southern. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  and  with  the  resump- 
tion of  immigrant  passage  from  Europe,  questions  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  two  groups  of  workers  and  their  relations  to 
employers  naturally  arose.  Two  such  questions  may  reason- 
ably be  considered  here  as  pertinent  elements  of  present  prac- 
tical labor  policies:  First,  will  the  immigrants  come  in  such 
numbers  that  they  will  supply  the  northern  demand  when  in- 
dustry again  approaches  "normalcy?"  Second,  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  place  in  industry  of  the  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes who  entered  northern  industry  during  the  war  and  since 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Negro 
workers  of  the  nation? 

The  first  question  concerning  the  probable  future  supply  of 
immigrant  labor  can  be  discussed  only  in  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience. The  average  net  gain  in  population  of  the  United 
States  from  immigration,  according  to  figures  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Nation's  Business,  for  the  five  years  preceding 
the  great  war  was  about  six  hundred  thousand ;  it  exceeded 
this  figure  on  only  four  occasions  in  the  whole  history  of  im- 
migration and  exceeded  800,000  only  three  times,  and  the 
"ten  record  smashing  years  prior  to  the  war  would  yield  an 
average  of  something  less  than  a  half  million."  Moreover 
of  the  immigrants  who  came  over  before  191 4,  3  out  of  20 
were  skilled  workers  and  1 1  out  of  20  were  unskilled  work- 
ers; in  19 1 9  less  than  5  out  of  20  were  unskilled  workers. 
These  figures  have  important  significance  for  labor. 

To  these  facts  may  be  added  the  probable  decrease  of  im- 
migration from  Poland  and  from  Russia  for  some  years  to 
come;  the  slowing  down  of  immigration  from  Greece,  the 
French  efforts  to  attract  Italian  emigrants  and  the  labor  treaty 
of  Italy  with  Brazil  to  control  the  settlement  of  Italians  in 
the  South  American  republic.  The  limitation  of  accommo- 
dations for  steerage  passengers  during  the  next  five  years  has 
also  been  spoken  of  as  a  natural  hindrance  to  very  excessive 
numbers.  Thousands  of  the  diseased  and  maimed  as  a  result 
of  the  war  will  be  excluded  under  our  immigration  laws  even 
if  they  secure  passage  to  our  shores.  Furthermore,  we  shall 
doubtless  have  a  revision  of  our  immigration  laws  during  our 
present  Congress.     Whatever  may  be  the  restrictions  of  the 


laws  and  the  results  of  their  administration ;  whatever  be  the 
effects  of  the  emigration  policies  of  European  governments, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  industry  from  now  on  to  be  more 
largely  dependent  upon  its  home  labor  supply.  It  is  not  all 
prophecy,  indeed,  that  there  will  hardly  be  any  "immigrant 
hordes"  to  flood  the  northern  labor  market  for  some  years  to 
come,  if  at  all. 

We  may  even  ignore  or  discount  the  reports  and  statements 
so  frequently  published  during  the  past  two  years  about  the 
thousands  of  aliens  who  were  returning  or  about  to  return  to 
their  native  lands  with  large  sums  saved  from  high  war  wages. 
We  may  calculate  our  "net  balance"  of  incoming  foreigners 
this  year  and  the  years  just  ahead  of  us  on  any  set  of  facts 
we  may  reasonably  use.  We  shall  still  be  led  a  long  way  from 
predicting  such  a  supply  of  European  immigration  as  will  cre- 
ate surplus  laborers  in  the  American  market  once  our  industry 
and  agriculture  again  swing  into  their  normal  strides. 

The  recovery  and  expansion  of  industry  and  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  in  the  coming  years  is  another  phase  of 
the  first  question.  Floating  the  $100,000,000  foreign  banking 
corporation ;  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade ;  development  of 
our  ocean  transportation;  President  Harding's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  his  administration  will  foster  our  merchant 
marine  to  support  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the  informa- 
tion available  about  the  enlarged  plans  of  many  national  and 
international  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  are  all  in- 
dicative of  the  coming  demand  for  brain  and  brawn  of  every 
caliber  and  from  every  source. 

When  one  considers  the  question  of  the  effects  of  a  limited 
supply  of  immigrant  labor  in  the  face  of  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  commerce  upon  the  Negro  workers  throughout 
the  whole  country,  there  is  a  temptation  to  go  far  afield  into 
racial  factors  which  play  upon  the  Negro  in  his  labor  rela- 
tions. It  is  well  here,  however,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
to  hew  close  to  the  labor  line. 

The  Negro  will  maintain  a  hold  upon  Northern  industry 
based  upon  his  ability  to  fill  the  demands  for  production  ir 
such  wise  as  to  leave  a  profit  for  his  employer  and  the  lowest 
price  to  the  consumer. 

From  all  available,  accurate  data  the  Negro  achieved  a  new 
position  in  the  calculations  of  industrial  managers,  North  and 
South,  during  the  war.     Eighty-seven  out  of  every  100  Ne- 
groes ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  wage  earners  in  19 10 
The  Negro  speaks  English.     He  is  100  per  cent  American 
feeling  and  ideas  as  shown  by  his  sacrifices  in  every  war  fr 
that  on  Boston  Common  where  the  Negro,  Crispus  Attu^ 
fell,  down  to  the  fields  of  France  where  thousands  paid  ' 
supreme  price  of  loyalty  to  the  flag.     No  "Americanizatit 
is  needed  for  him  except  to  see  that  he  is  accorded  the  oppi 
tunities,  rights  and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

Some  facts  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Lab' 
in   a  study,   The   Negro   at  Work   during  the  World  Wi. 
and   during   Reconstruction,   give   firm  ground   for  the  view 
that  on  the  whole  the  Negro  has  made  good  during  the  war 
in  many  of  the  basic  industries  such  as  iron  and  steel,  ship- 
building, slaughtering  and  meat  packing.     The  Negro  worker 
shared  very  largely  in  war  production.     More  than  twenty 
four  thousand  Negro  men  were  employed  in  the  shipyards 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
The  packing  houses  of  Chicago  increased  the  percentage  o 
their  Negro  labor  from  two-  to  five-fold  during  the  three  yea? 
preceding  1919  and  at  last  accounts  the  percentage  of  Negro< 
among  their  total  employes  was  near  the  higher  levels. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  the  large  majority  of  thirty-eight 
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superintendents 
and  managers  of 
large  industrial 
plants  were  that 
Negro  workers 
showed  ambition 
for  advancement 
when  encouraged 
by  the  opportun- 
ity; that  in  work 
where  materials 
were  handled 
there  was  little  or 
no  difference  in 
the  loss  of  mate- 
rials due  to  de- 
fective workman- 
ship ;    that,    as    a 


NOT   A    CRAMP    AND   A   GLARE ! 

The    Women's   Bureau,    in    a    motion    picture, 
presses  the  need  for  industrial  hygiene 


A   SHADE    AND    A    CHAIR 

rule,  it  took  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  for  breaking  in 
new  white  workers  as  for  new 
Negro  workers.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  of  these  employers  of 
nore  than  one  hundred  thou- 
<and  white  workers  and  more 
than  seven  thousand  Negro 
i  workers,  mainly  in  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  work,  after 
their  experience  with  both  races 
was  that,  all  things  considered, 
Negro  workers  had  been  nearly 
as  satisfactory  as  white  workers 
on  the  same  jobs  and  operations, 
md  that  in  some  cases  the  testi- 
nony  showed  that  they  had 
'een  more  satisfactory. 

The  test  of  comparative  aver- 

ge  earnings  per  week   and   of 

omparative  average  number  of 

I  ours  worked  per  week  in  twenty-three  plants  in  six  basic  in- 

_  tustries  showed  that  Negro  workers  not  only  held  their  own 

{lit  in  some  operations  surpassed  white  workers  in  the  same 

ilants.      During   war   times   Negro   unskilled   workers    were 

.argely  employed  in  war  industries  in  twelve  southern  states 

i  (nd  fourteen  northern  states.     Only  twenty-three  firms  out  of 

"otal  of  292  of  these  firms  that  employed  Negroes  reported 

.than  50  per  cenc  war  work. 

t  is  true  that  the  Negro  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  rigid 

line  of  the  modern  industrial  plant.     He  still  suffers  from 

slipshod  habits  and  uncertain  ways  of  the  slave  plantation, 

tenant  farm  and  the  small-town  activities.    The  encourag- 

;  thing,  however,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  he  learns  new 

toms  and  methods  of  work  and  the  happy,  easy  way  he  has 

adapting  himself  quickly  to  new  conditions. 

The  preceding  facts  relate  to  Negro  men.     Negro  women 

vorkers  have  made  quite  as  good  a  record.     Visits  made  by 

pecial  agents  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 

/abor,  to  selected  establishments  in   1918-1919  and  in   1920 

low  this  to  be  true.     In  1919  visits  were  made  to  152  estab- 

shments  employing  21,547  Negro  women.    The  largest  num- 

ers  were   employed   in   tobacco  plants,   textile   and   clothing 

ctories,    laundries,    hardware   and   glassware   establishments 

d  in  office  work. 

In    1920,   about  two  years  after   the  Armistice,   a  second 

ind   of  visits  was  made  to   150  selected   plants   employing 

more  than  1 1,000  Negro  women.     These  were  engaged  main- 


ly in  the  same  types  of  industry  as  those  visited  nearly  two. 
years  before,  although  the  same  plants  were  not  always  in- 
cluded and  others  were  substituted.  The  large  number  of 
Negro  women  still  employed  during  the  present  slump  in- 
dicates that  they  have  given  sufficient  satisfaction  to  keep  a 
foothold  in  industry  even  when  unemployment  is  wide-spread. 
The  significance  of  the  place  the  Negro  woman  has  secured 
in  industry  in  relation  to  immigration  and  the  future  of  the 
race  in  industrial  labor  may  be  illustrated  by  the  clothing  trade 
in  New  York  where  so  many  foreign-born  women  are  em- 
ployed. Ten  years  ago  a  careful  survey  made  by  the  writer 
in  that  city  revealed  hardly  a  Negro  woman  in  such  factories 
except  occasionally  on  other  than  trade  operations.  Today, 
literally  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  are  employed  and  in  many 
factories  without  restrictions  on  the  operations  they  may  per- 
form. 

The  Negro  has  been  heretofore  the  largest  undeveloped 
part  of  the  home  labor  supply.  Northern  employers  have 
learned  his  value  during  the  experience  of  the 
past  six  years.  The  labor  shortage  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  following  the  Negro  migra- 
tion to  the  North  has  led  to  the  increase  of 
wages  to  new  levels,  has  opened  the  minds  of 
employers  to  the  possibilities  of  Negro  develop- 
ment and  is  enlisting  them  in  behalf  of  Negro 
education,  justice  in  the  courts  and  protection 
in  the  enjoyment  of  community  opportunities. 
With  the  probable  limitations  on  the  im- 
migrant labor  supply  and  the  demonstration 
the  Negro  has  made  of  his  capacity  to  serve 
industry,  there  seems  to  be  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  industrial  managers,  North 
and  South,  will  make  large  demands  upon  the 
Negro  labor  source  when  normal  production 
is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  present  depres- 
sion is  a  matter  of  history.  Already  employers 
and  their  organizations  are  giving  more  at1 
tention  than  heretofore  to  the  possibilities  of 
training  and  development  for  these  workers. 
A  new  day  has  dawned  for  the  Negro  wage- 
earner  and  a  new  labor  recruit  has  entered 
the  door  of  American  industry. 

George  E.  Haynes. 


Industrial  Self-Control 

YOUNG  indeed  if  years  are  considered  the  criteria  of 
age,  but  old  and  wise  in  experience  and  rich  in  accom- 
plishments is  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Industry  of  New  York,  which  this  year 
celebrates  its  tenth  birthday.  In  these  days  of  sanitary  en- 
gineers and  industrial  hygiene  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  sani- 
tation in  factories  was  not  always  accepted  as  a  necessity  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  only  a  few  years  back  the  con- 
ditions of  work  in  the  clothing  industry,  in  New  York  city 
especially,  were  so  outrageously  bad  that  they  became  the 
bone  of  contention  in  the  ugly  controversy  that  took  place 
between  the  employers  and  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  in  19 10.  It  was  out  of  that  strike 
that  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  arose. 

At  the  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations  held  in  July,  1910,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Julius 
Henry  Cohen,  attorney  for  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  was  established.  It  was 
a  realization  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shops  was  a 
problem  of  the  whole  industry  and  that  concerted  action  of 
all  parts  of  the  industry  was  needed  before  a  radical  and  fun- 
damental improvement  could  be  accomplished,  says  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  board,  that  led  the  conference  to  enun- 
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date  the  following  principles  of  sanitary  improvement  and 
control : 

That  an  industry  is  responsible  for  the  conditions  existing 
in    its   establishments. 

That  it  is  futile  to  expect  an  improvement  in  industrial  condi- 
tions by  state   legislation   and   enforcement. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  an  industry  to  control,  supervise  and 
improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  its  establishments  without 
depending  upon  outside   agents. 

That  the  general  public  is  directly  and  vitally  interested  in 
the   sanitary  conditions   existing   in   an   industry. 

That  decent  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops  is  a  debt 
which  manufacturers  owe  to  the  public  and  to  the  workers. 

That  an  efficient  and  permanent  improvement  in  conditions 
of  industrial  establishments  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
efforts  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  and  the 
workers  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  public.  In  other  words, 
by   Industrial   Self-Control. 

The  board  as  then  established  consisted  of  seven  members — 
two  nominees  of  the  manufacturers,  two  of  the  unions  and 
three  representatives  of  the  public.  The  first  step  taken  was 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  workshops.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  survey,  which  proved  conclusively  that  there 
were  many  serious  defects  in  the  working  conditions,  a  new 
set  of  sanitary  standards  was  established.  It  remained  then 
to  enforce  these  standards,  but  not  by  the  old  police  and  spy 
methods  which  so  antagonized  the  employers ;  educational  and 
advisory  visits  by  intelligent  representatives  were  substituted. 

When  the  board  started  its  work,  manufacturing  was  being 
done  in  small  overcrowded,  ill-lighted,  badly  ventilated,  unsafe 
and  insanitary  workshops,  "located  mainly  on  the  East  Side 
and  in  the  central  districts  of  the  city."  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  was  being  done  in  tenement  houses  and  in  sweat  shops, 
in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  There  were  innumerable  small 
shops  working  on  seasonal  goods  of  which  neither  the  Health 
Department  nor  the  Labor  Department  had  knowledge  and 
in  which  it  was  unsafe  for  the  worker  to  be  housed.  Fire 
dangers  in  the  industry  were  extreme.  There  were  either  no 
fire  escapes  or  inadequate  ones,  wooden  stairways,  overcrowd- 
ing, storage  of  inflammable  materials,  and  improper  exits; 
and  the  workers,  moreover,  were  totally  ignorant  of  what 
exits  there  were. 

Gross  ignorance  was  disclosed  on  the  part  of  both  em- 
ployers and  workers  regarding  rudiments  of  sanitation  and 
proper  health  conditions.  Both  groups  were  indeed  indiffer- 
ent to  the  whole  situation.  The  revolution  of  this  industry 
was,  therefore,  a  feat.  However,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  what  seemed  so  hopeless  a  muddle,  the  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  was  goaded  on  and  in  the  past  ten  years  the 
ladies'  garment  industry  in  New  York  has  entered  into  a 
new  era. 

For  the  most  part,  the  shops  have  been  moved  into  less 
crowded  neighborhoods  and  quarters.  All  the  shops  are  light- 
,ed  by  electricity  and  many  shops  have  even  introduced  electric 
irons  instead  of  the  old  gas  or  coal  ones.  There  are  no  more 
foot-power  machines.  The  toilet  accommodations  are  of  im- 
proved pattern ;  there  are  proper  washroom  facilities  and 
most  of  the  shops  have  rest  and  dressing  rooms.  There  are 
no  sweat  shops  in  the  sense  that  this  term  was  applied  to  shops 
in  tenements.  There  is  no  home  work.  The  most  important 
change  produced,  according  to  the  report  of  the  board,  is  the 
improved  safety  and  fire  protection.  Adequate  and  fire-proof 
fire  escapes  have  been  installed  and  there  are  unobstructed 
exits  sufficient  to  clear  the  buildings  easily.  Besides  the  change 
in  these  material  conditions,  the  board  has  carried  on  an  edu- 
cational campaign  among  the  workers,  teaching  them  easy 
methods  of  sanitation,  its  importance  to  their  health  and  their 
responsibility  in  keeping  the  conditions  in  their  industry  on 
a  high  plane.  This  part  of  their  work  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  has  resulted  in  an  awakened  interest  in  health 
problems  on  the  part  of  workers  and  employers. 

The  most  recent  undertaking  of  the  sanitary  board  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Health  Center.     The  money  for 


the  building  and  equipment,  $90,000,  was  provided  by  six 
local  branches  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  This  is  the  first  industrial,  cooperative,  self-support- 
ing health  center  in  the  country.  Its  functions  are  both  pre- 
ventive and  curative  and  it  has  been  extensively  used  by  the 
union  members.  On  the  whole,  the  ten  years'  achievement 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  history  of  New  York  industry.  The  board  and 
Dr.  George  M.  Price,  who  from  the  beginning  has  been  a 
stimulating  force  in  its  work,  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

Open  Shop  Encyclopedia 

WHATEVER  else  is  said  of  it,  the  Open  Shop  Encyclo- 
pedia for  Debaters,  issued  by  the  Open  Shop  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  involved 
in  its  preparation  an  extensive  piece  of  work.  The  manual 
is  almost  completely  a  compilation  of  quotations  and  state- 
ments from  innumerable  sources  arranged  in  an  orderly  and 
coordinated  plan.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  only  those 
statements  have  been  culled,  whether  from  economist,  worker 
or  employer,  which  directly  disparage  the  closed  shop,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  manufacturers'  association  being  a  fur- 
therance of  the  "open  shop"  campaign. 

Definitions  of  terms  and  statement  of  purpose  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  principles  of  the  manufacturers'  association 
introduce  the  readers  to  the  complexities  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  closed  and  open  shops.  Following  this  is  the  history 
and  organization  of  labor  unions.  It  is  interesting  here  to 
find  statements  by  members  of  labor  organizations  followed 
by  contradictory  statements  from  authors  on  industrial  and 
economic  subjects.  This  arrangement  of  material  is  repeated 
frequently  throughout  the  book.  Articles  by  such  economists 
as  Leo  Wolman  are  quoted  showing  that  after  all  the  vast 
majority  of  workers,  81.6  per  cent,  do  not  even  belong  to 
unions.  Thirty-five  pages  are  given  over  in  the  effort  to 
prove  that  the  open  shop  does  not  mean  a  non-union  shop, 
as  trade  unionists  so  frequently  contend,  and  that  employers 
do  not  refuse  to  employ  union  workmen  nor  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate collectively  so  long  as  the  representative  of  the  shop  is 
not  merely  a  union  representative. 

Unions  are  held  up  as  irresponsible,  morally  and  legally, 
evading  and  breaking  contracts.  No  mention  is  made,  how- 
ever, of  the  many  examples  of  abrogation  of  agreements  by  em- 
ployers, notably — not  to  go  beyond  very  recent  times — the 
packers'  arbitration  agreement  [see  the  Survey  for  March 
26,  p.  915]. 

One  of  the  most  palpably  and  flagrantly  bald  chapters  in 
the  book  is  that  on  Open  Shop  Efficiency  and  Production  Com- 
parisons. Needless  to  say,  any  statements  on  relative  efficiency 
of  open  and  closed  shops  are  worthless  unless  based  on  scien- 
tifically conducted  experiments.  But  there  are  such  experi- 
ments, say  the  compilers  of  the  manual.  Such  quotations  as 
the  ones  from  Walter  Gordon  Merritt  to  the  effect  that  "the 
employer  who  has  become  the  logical  head  by  a  process  of 
selection  .  .  .  must  be  the  most  capable  of  running  the  business 
and  the  divided  control  results  in  less  efficiency,"  and  "the 
employer  is  entitled  to  more  voice  in  certain  things  in  the 
management  of  his  business  than  the  employes  who  work  un- 
der him  and  give  the  service,"  are  not  solely  relied  upon  to 
prove  the  point.  "Comparison  was  made"  the  authors  say, 
"between  the  Willsea  Works,  one  of  the  closed-shop  employ- 
ers, and  the  American  Wood-working  Machinery  Company 
of  Rochester  and  Swett  Iron  Works  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  both 
open  shops."  Then  follow  the  details  of  production  in  these 
shops  to  prove  the  open  shop  much  more  efficient  than  the 
closed.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  experiment 
can  possibly  be  accurate  nor  any  comparison  have  the  least 
value  unless  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  being  made  are 
controlled  so  tha*-  the  only  changing  factor  is  the  one  which 
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is  to  be  compared.  For  example,  in  interpreting  the  output 
of  the  three  plants  under  observation,  equipment,  personnel, 
general  relationship  between  workers  and  management,  must 
all  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  other  words  analogous  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  management  must  be  maintained,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  matter  of  the  "openness"  or  "clos- 
edness"  of  the  shop.  The  recent  Public  Health  study  of  an 
eight-  and  a  ten-hour  factory  overcame  this  difficulty  by  com- 
paring each  establishment  with  itself  at  different  times. 


Other  chapters  of  the  book  are  on  Strikes,  Industrial  War- 
fare, Unlawful  Acts  Condoned  by  Unions,  Competition  and 
the  Closed  Shop,  The  Rights  of  Independent  Labor,  Some 
Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Open  Shop.  Considering  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  open  shop 
is  in  no  way  a  non-union  movement,  a  good  deal  of  space  has 
been  given  over  by  them,  in  their  encyclopedia,  to  the  evils 
of  unionism  and  the  grievances  of  employers  against  unionists. 

Esther  B.  Moses. 


The  Employers'  Press 


THE  most  immediate  problem  before  the  employer,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  large  variety  of 
employers'  journals,  is  that  of  stopping  the  process  of  defla- 
tion. Financial  control  of  industry,  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  present  labor  situation  and  the  need  for  increasing 
skill  in  management  are  also  emphasized. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  is  one  of  the  journals  that 
makes  a  firm  demand  that  the  process  of  deflation  shall  be 
discontinued.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  an  open  letter  to 
President   Harding,   R.   H.   Edmonds,   the  editor,  says: 

The  people  of  all  sections  .  .  .  believe  that  the  only  sure  road 
to  returning  prosperity  is  a  radical  change  in  policy  and  man- 
agement of  the   Federal   Reserve  Board. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
that  the  continuance  of  Gov.  W.  P.  G.  Harding  as  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  "be  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  financial  interests"  the  Manufacturers'  Record  says: 

Quite  satisfactory,  if  trues,  to  the  "financial  interests"  of  the 
country  but  not  to  the  business  interests,  the  farmers,  cattle- 
raisers,  and  millions  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment.  It 
is  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  the  creators  of  wealth, 
the  farms,  the  factories  and  mines  shall  be  subservient  to  the 
"financial  interests."  Shall  the  great  money  traders  with  in- 
ternational affiliations  rule  the  country  making  the  real  pro- 
ducers and  creators  of  employment  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water? 

Another  note  is  struck  in  the  same  key  by  the  Bulletin  of 
Associated  General  Contractors.  After  long  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  "open  shop"  and  wage  reductions  before  the 
Building  Division  in  the  Conference  of  Associated  General 
Contractors  held  in  New  Orleans  January  25,  the  chairman, 
Thomas  Bentley,  is  here  reported  to  have  said : 

If  I  understand  this  section  of  the  country  right  it  isn't  so 
much  that  the  contractor  is  working  an  open  shop  as  it  is  that 
the  business  men  demand  of  the  contractor  that  he  work  an 
open  shop.  I  have  on  my  desk  an  item  clipped  from  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Gazette  in  which  there  is  a  bank  advertisement  that 
says  that  the  bank  will  not  loan  money  for  any  building  im- 
provement or  a  public  improvement  unless  the  specifications 
and  contract  as  drawn  guarantee  that  the  job  will  be  run  "open 
shop." 

American  Industries  contains  a  survey  of  business  condi- 
tions as  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  3,iOO  correspondents 
and  executives.  In  the  basic  industries  of  iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chinery and  textiles,  the  barometer  is  said  to  fluctuate  the 
most.  As  far  as  labor  conditions  are  concerned  only  9  per 
cent  of  the  plants  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  report  labor 
disturbances.  Wage  reductions  were  reported  by  95  per  cent 
of  the  plants  and  decreased  production  in  only  5  per  cent. 
Among  textile  manufacturers  14  per  cent  report  labor  dis- 
turbances. There  were  decreases  in  93  per  cent  of  the  plants 
and  production  increases  in  96  per  cent.  From  reports  of 
800  miscellaneous  manufacturers  there  are  practically  no  out- 
standing labor  disturbances.  In  commenting  on  these  reports 
Stephan  C.  Mason,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  says: 

There  have  naturally  been  wage  reductions  in  practically  90 
per  cent  of  all  industries.  But  it  looks  like  quite  a  good  omen 
that  production  nevertheless  has  increased  in  practically  all 
line*   of   industry.      Wide   evidence   is   given    that   the    average 


worker  has  accepted   the   new  conditions  in   a   sane   and  sober 
manner  and  is  now  giving  more  than  before. 

"The  economic  situation  is  about  as  completely  tangled  up 
by  conflicting  interests  and  shortsighted  practice  as  it  well 
could  become  and  there  is  no  light  ahead,"  says  the  Gas  Age 
in  an  editorial  on  Price  Predicament.  That  something  more 
than  wage  cuts  is  necessary  is  the  opinion  of  the  editor: 

It  means  new  things,  development,  research,  coordination,  a 
broad  gage  grasp  of  the  conditions,  and  authority  to  compel 
if  necessary.  .  .  .  The  price  predicament  simply  indicates  poor 
management.  We  are  destined  to  have  a  high  level  of  prices 
for  some  time.  Many  will  lose  money  ....  Those  who  study 
their  problems  and  try  to  readjust  in  a  rational  way  will  sur- 
vive. 

Telling  the  Employes  the  Facts  is  the  title  of  an  editorial 
in  Railway  Age.  It  describes  the  way  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  distributing  a  bulletin  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Standard  among  its  employes  with  the  aim  of  giving  them 
more  information  about  the  railroad  system. 

The  loyalty  and  morale  of  railroad  employes  fsays  the  edi- 
torial] will  never  be  fully  restored  until  they  have  been  given 
opportunity  to  know  the  true  policies  of  the  management  and 
reasons  for  them.  They  must  be  given  the  truth  regarding  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  companies,  the  amounts  paid  out  in  wages 
and  in  interest  and  in  dividends,  the  effect  of  working  rules 
that  destroy  efficiency  and  all  those  other  matters  regarding 
which  the  Plumb  Plan  League  and  other  organizations  are 
making  persistent  and  successful  efforts  to  mislead  the  em- 
ployes. The  employes  will  soon  detect  a  wide  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statements  of  their  officers  and  those  of  the  Plumb 
Plan  League  for  example.  The  more  intelligent  will  be  sure 
to  investigate  and  find  out  who  is  telling  the  truth.  When 
every  company  makes  the  same  effort  to  educate  and  win  the 
loyalty  of  its  employes  that  the  other  organizations  are  making 
to  mislead  them  and  destroy  their  loyalty  the  relations  between 
the  companies  and  their  employes  will  speedily  begin  to  im- 
prove. 

The  attitude  of  employers  toward  employes  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  industrial  relationships  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention.    Public  Service  Management,  in  comment- 
ing on  these  relationships,  quotes  the  Indianapolis  Union: 
In  determining  this  matter  the  advice  of  extremists  and  radi- 
cals on  either  side  is  of  little  or  no  value  ....  From  the  stand- 
point of  labor, let  us  approach  the  question  in  a  spirit  of  give 
and  take.     If  we  are  to  continue  in  our  progress  then  there  is 
only  one   answer   and   that  is  that  capital   and   labor  must  find 
common  ground   on  which  to  cooperate   for  the  common  good. 

The  Iron  Age  reports  E.  H.  Gary's  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  before  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  Corporation.  After  his  characterization  of 
the  Corporation  as  a  "corporation  with  a  soul,"  Judge  Gary 
examines  its  labor  policy  in  detail.  He  regards  "the  natural 
and  certain  effects  of  labor  unionism"  as  "inefficiency  and 
high  costs."     Further  he  says  that 

.   .  .if  our  shops  should   become  thoroughly  unionized,   and    all 
other   likewise   should    recognize   the    unions,    and   the   steel   in- 
dustry should   become   entirely  organized,    as  the   leaders  have 
openly  attempted,  then  the  management  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  unions  .  .  .  The  end  sought  by  the  unions  means  disaster 
and  destruction. 
The  suggestions  which  Judge  Gary  makes  for  the  solution 
of  this  pressing  problem  are  "publicity,  regulation  and  reason- 
able control  through  government  .agencies." 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


An  Educational  Evangel 


OURS  is  an  era  of  crowds.  Never  before  has  the  crowd 
takerrso  important  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  day.  The 
substitution  of  the  mob-action  of  the  many  for  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  individuals  is  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  our  age.  In  this  circumstance  students  of  sociology  are 
foreseeing  a  serious  danger  to  the  ideal  of  democracy.  In 
The  New  State,  a  thoroughly  sound  and  practical  volume 
lately  from  the  press,  M.  P.  Follett  declares  that  the  collec- 
tive mind  is  becoming  an  even  greater  menace  to  the  state. 
The  democratic  ideal,  says  the  author,  having  its  basis  in  the 
individual,  calls  for  individual  activity,  and  this,  she  main- 
tains, can  be  realized  only  through  small  groups.  The  group 
idea,  in  fact,  which  has  also  been  put  forth  by  Prof.  William 
MacDougall  in  The  Group  Mind,  is  the  essence  of  Miss 
Follett's  program  for  the  new  state,  and  it  is  one,  she  holds, 
which  must  have  its  beginnings  in  the  field  of  education. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Cora  L.  Williams,  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  has  for  the  past  four  years  been  pioneering  along  the 
yery  line  advocated  by  Miss  Follett  and  Professor  MacDou- 
gall, in  the  Cora  L.  Williams  Institute  for  Creative  Edu- 
cation, a  school  which,  because  of  its  striking  demonstrations, 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  sociologists  and  educators  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  problem  of  government,"  says  Miss  Williams,  "is 
one  with  the  problem  of  education.  To  do  away  with  the 
absolutisms  of  government  we  have  first  to  get  rid  of  the  ab- 
solutisms of  education,  and  of  these  none  is  a  more  flagrant 
offender  than  our  own  common  school  system."  And  out  of 
a  long  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher  Miss  Williams 
proceeds  to  show  how  this  is  true. 

The  collective  mind  ["she  says]  is  always  of  a  lower  order 
than  the  individual  minds  composing  it.  The  danger  of  mental 
is  quite  as  great  as  of  bodily  contagion.  Men  of  strong  charac- 
ter are  often  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  volume  of  suggestion 
emanating  from  numbers;  how  much  more  so  children!  In  the 
schoolroom  or  out,  association  is  beneficial  to  the  individual 
only  if  he  is  able  to  give  his  thought  to  the  group  and  think 
with  it.  When  the  group  is  too  large  for  him  to  do  this,  he 
becomes  dominated  by  its  over-mind.  In  that  moment  his  thought 
world  has  swung  from  a  democracy  to  an  autocracy — the  autoc- 
racy of  the  mob.  A  false  conception  of  democracy  has  blinded 
us  to  the  real  issue  in  education,  which  is  not  a  question  of 
method  or  curriculum,  but  of  the  massing  of  children.  Instead 
of  aiming  for  freedom  and  independence  of  thought,  our  formal 
education  imposes  a  pattern  on  the  growing  mind — puts  it  into 
a  universal  mold.  We  mass  our  children  into  an  agglomerate 
whole,  and  then  wonder  that  they  emerge  bereft  of  personality 
and  initiative.  We  train  them  to  gregarious  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  deplore  their  indifference  to  standards  of  per- 
sonal'development  and  responsibility.  Our  loyalty  to  humanity 
requires  that  we  develop  to  the  full  the  mental  and  spiritual 
energies  inherent  in  our  children.  The  mere  acquisition  of 
facts  and  skill  will  profit  nothing  if  we  fail  to  imbue  our  youth 
with  a  creative  will,  to  train  them  in  the  ways  of  creative  in- 
telligence, to  send  them  forth  with  a  creative  purpose  toward 
the  great  whole  of  life.  Only  thus  will  we  build  for  a  greater 
democracy. 

In  her  school  for  creative  education,  therefore,  Miss  Wil- 
liams seeks  to  make,  not  painters,  versifiers,  fiction-writers 
and  musical  prodigies  of  children — though  often  she  comes 
close  to  doing  it — but  leaders  in  citizenship.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  carefully  chosen  teachers  her  pupils  write  commendable 
fiction  and  vers0,  compose  music,  paint  pictures,  and  discover 
in  voluntary  self-government  the  laws  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. But  the  correct  composition  of  dramatic  stories  is  but 
a  part  of  the  lesson  which  the  writing  inspires;  ethical  and 
social  problems  are  solved  in  the  "plots."  The  painting  of 
picture*  correct  in  the  relations  of  color  and  line  gives  some- 


thing more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  true  art;  there  is  learned 
the  principle  of  unity  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole.  In 
part-playing  and  part-singing  in  orchestra  and  chorus  is  exem- 
plified the  harmony  of  the  group.  That  the  pupils  beg  for  their 
lessons  and  make  it  necessary  for  certain  of  their  best  loved 
classrooms  to  be  closed  to  out-of-hour  invasions  is  eloquent  of 
the  difference  in  effect  between  this  and  the  typical  school.  It 
is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  a  ten-year-old  pupil  who  recently 
said:  "Most  schools  try  to  find  out  what  you  can't  do  and 
make  you  ashamed  of  it;  this  school  finds  out  what  you  can 
do  and  makes  you  proud  of  it."  In  a  word,  that  her  pupils 
may  be  prepared  in  the  best  sense  to  be  creative  citizens,  Miss 
Williams  seeks  to  stir  in  them  a  "love  of  mental  adventure," 
to  reveal  to  them  the  realms  of  thought  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  text-books — those  imaginary  kingdoms  not  mentioned 
in  the  geographies.  Froebel  and  Montessori  had  much  the 
same  idea  when  they  put  the  play-spirit  at  work,  but  both 
Froebel  and  Montessori  gave  their  children  physical  materials 
with  which  to  build.  Miss  Williams  sets  her  pupils  at  work 
with  the  stuff  of  thought.     She  says: 

Through  his  effort  at  making  a  picture,  a  poem  or  a  song, 
the  child  discovers  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  harmony.  Under 
the  proper  guidance,  a  problem  in  geometry  becomes  an  ad- 
venture into  the  realm  of  abstractions,  and  he  gets  a  vision 
of  his  own  relation  to  his  place.  An  excursion  into  the  past 
reveals  to  him  a  vision  of  tomorrow — that  "discovery  and  civi- 
lization  are   his   adventure,  the  whole   future   his  inheritance." 

At  the  institute  pupils  are  taught  in  groups,  no  class  ex- 
ceeding twelve  in  number.  Further,  it  is  not  the  individual 
pupil  who  is  marked  and  graded,  but  his  class;  and  a  class  is 
graded,  not  for  something  it  does  better  than  another  class, 
but  for  what  it  does  best  for  the  school.  Thus  is  the  spirit 
of  competition  superseded  by  that  of  cooperation,  the  indi- 
vidual credited  not  with  what  he  can  do  better  than  his  fel- 
low, but  for  what  he  can  do  best  for  his  kind.  By  easy  stages, 
therefore,  through  the  small  group  to  the  large,  the  pupil  is 
led  into  an  understanding  and  practice  of  his  part  in  the  social 
order.  When  he  leaves  school,  instead  of  being  crammed  with 
an  accumulation  of  facts  and  sent  out  alone  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  bewildering  conflicts  of  life,  he  goes  from  experience, 
with  a  definite  conception  of  his  part  as  an  active  element  in 
the  whole,  and  prepared  through  his  personal  development  to 
assume  it. 

Miss  Williams  holds  no  brief  for  the  private  school  as  such, 
except  as  it  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  propagation  of  new 
educational  species.     She  says: 

The  common  school  must  remain  standardized.  It  does  not 
admit  of  experimentation.  That  is  the  function  of  the  private 
school.  Out  of  it  comes  the  new  growth  that  must  be  trans- 
planted into  the  common  garden.  But  to  my  mind,  the  old  edu- 
cation, with  its  inelastic  courses,  its  competitive  system,  its 
large  classes,  its  massing  of  children,  must  go.  It  is  an  oligarchy 
which  the  new  social  order  will  not  tolerate.  Small  neighbor- 
hood schools  correlated  with  a  carefully  organized  central  school, 
consisting  of  small  classes,  trained  teachers,  and  parents  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  work — this  is  my  ideal  of  a  common  school 
system.  It  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  new  education  the 
teacher  must  be  a  person  of  imagination  as  well  as  of  know- 
ledge, and  free  to  follow  where  the  spirit  leads.  This  personal 
instruction,  together  with  the  contact  of  large  minds,  will  open 
up  to  the  child  the  great  realm  of  thought,  for  others  than  the 
teacher  must  come  into  this.  I  vision  a  day  when  all  men  and 
women  of  power  will  be  conscript  of  the  state  to  serve  for  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  educa- 
tional problem  will  never  be  solved  until  we  all  get  into  the 
solving. 

Katherine  Wilson. 
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Illiteracy  and  the  Scrap-Heap 

w  A  IN'T  it  hell,  warden,  that  a  fellow's  got  to  die  just 
ii  when  he's  learned  to  write  his  name  I" 

Thus  said  "Bull"  Cassidy,  murderer,  to  Warden  Lawes 
of  Sing  Sing,  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  just  before  Christ- 
mas, 1920. 

It  was  "hell"  for  Bull,  and  his  remark  might  well  be  put 
into  the  mouth  of  organized  society  as  a  statement  of  fact, 
a  protest  and  a  resolve. 

Bull  Cassidy  was  an  American  citizen.  As  such,  he  came 
under  the  law  of  the  land  which  applies  to  every  boy  and  girl : 
that  they  attend  public  school  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13. 
Upon  his  own  showing  and  record,  Bull  either  evaded  this 
compulsory  law  or  the  law  was  not  enforced  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  his  boyhood.  He  learned  to  write  his  name  while 
in  Sing  Sing.  The  death-house  was  the  only  schoolhouse  Bull 
ever  attended.  His  schooling  there  was  compulsory,  and  so- 
ciety saw  to  it  that  this  educational  provision  of  the  criminal 
law  was  strictly  enforced  until  Bull  was  graduated  to  the 
electric  chair!  Had  the  equally  compulsory  provision  of  the 
school  law  been  as  vigorously  enforced  years  before,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell  about  Bull. 

Bull  Cassidy  was  an  illiterate  under  the  legal  definition  of 
that  term  which  describes  as  such  a  person  "who  has  not 
learned  to  write  in  any  language."  This  is  the  ultimate  offi- 
cial test.  It  registers  the  lowest  grade  of  the  uneducated.  But 
there  are  nearly  two  million  native-born  white  illiterates  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  still  larger  number  of  foreign-born 
white  illiterates,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  There  are 
about  two  and  half  million  Negro  illiterates.  Thus  our  total 
group  of  illiterates,  native-  and  foreign-born,  white  and  Negro, 
is  over  six  millions — enough  to  fill  372  cities  having  between 
ten  thousand  and  twenty-five  thousand  population;  enough 
to  equal  the  entire  combined  populations  of  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit  and 
Buffalo.  The  illiterates  in  the  nation  equal  the  population 
qf  Greater  New  York. 

The  startling  and  menacing  fact  is  that  83  per  cent  of  all 
illiterates  are  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Most  of  them  there- 
fore, are  in  industries  or  are  idle  and  never  go  back  to  school 
or  retrieve  their  lost  opportunities  for  education. 

To  this  last  class  belonged  Bull  Cassidy — murderer.  He 
had  no  business  to  be  in  that  class,  and  no  child  in  America 
of  school  age,  native-  or  foreign-born,  black  or  white,  has  any 
business  in  that  class.  But  suppose  we  find  them  in  that  class 
and  suppose,  further,  we  find  them  in  Sing  Sings  and  death- 
houses,  as  we  probably  shall;  what  then?  The  problem  can 
be  worked  out  if  we  stop  playing  politics  with  our  courts  and 
schools  and  secure  such  cooperation  between  our  judicial  and 
educational  systems  and  practices  as  will  give  society  a  chance 
to  recover  some  of  the  appalling  waste  from  the  scrap-heaps 
of  humanity  from  one  of  whose  piles  Bull  Cassidy  was  rescued 
for  final  destruction. 

The  trial  of  an  accused  person  should  be  conducted  not 
only  to  establish  the  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  but  the  cause 
or  intent  of  the  guilty  act.  It  should  be  the  first  endeavor 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  to  deal  with  the  basic  reasons  for 
delinquency  and  not  merely  to  mete  out  retributive  punish- 
ment, however  richly  deserved. 

Every  convicted  prisoner  should  be  committed  to  the  appro- 
priate institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  peculiar 
trouble  from  which  he  is  suffering,  and  not  herded  indiscrim- 
inately, as  at  present,  in  mere  detention  prisons.  Alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  need  medical  and  hospital  treatment;  the 
feeble-minded  need  segregation  in  open-air  farm  colonies ;  the 
morally  weak  need  help  and  encouragement;  the  idle  need 
employment;  all  need  education.  The  warden  of  a  famous 
work-house  in  Virgina    once  said  to  the  writer: 

The  trouble  with  this  institution  is  that  most  of  my  patients — 
short-term  misdemeanents — are   mere   "commuters;"   they  come 


and  go  with  increasing  regularity,  but  do  not  stay  long  enough 
for  me  to  do  anything  with  or  for  them. 

This  man  had  the  right  idea.  He  believed  that  a  factory 
superintendent  was  more  than  a  mere  custodian  of  raw  ma- 
terial ;  that  he  was  really  a  manufacturer  of  raw  material 
into  a  finished  product.  But  he  couldn't  do  this  because  he 
wasn't  allowed  by  the  courts  to  do  it.  We  measure  a  child's 
education  not  by  the  hours  or  terms  of  schooling  he  has  had 
but  by  what  he  knows  when  he  graduates.  Why  not  apply 
the  same  principle  to  our  "criminal  class"  and  continue  the 
process  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  transformation  until 
it  is  completed? 

It  should  not  be  impossible  for  courts  to  adopt  some  system 
of  sifting  out  the  various  kinds  of  culprits  who  are  tried  and* 
convicted  in  them  and  of  sorting  them  according  to  some  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standards,  so  that  the  process  of  educa- 
cation  may  be  resumed  and  finished,  even  behind  prison  bars. 
Since  early  education  is  in  actual  practice  often  voluntarily 
relinquished  before  the  legal  limit  is  reached,  why  not  com- 
bine the  compulsory  completion  of  cultural  and  vocational 
education  with  the  compulsory  confinement  which  society 
employs  to  guard  itself  from  the  unrestrained  and  vicious 
propensities  of  its  lawless  members?  Illiteracy  is  the  greatest 
bar  to  social  relationships.  It  breeds  an  anti-social  spirit  that 
is  the  most  potent  menace  of  a  democracy  whose  foundation 
is  laid  upon  the  intelligent  and  constructive  cooperation  of 
all  its  citizens.  They  are  the  easy  dupes  of  demagogy  and 
the  willing  tools  of  its  leaders.  If  a  child,  through  parental 
neglect  or  connivance,  or  through  any  other  loophole,  escapes 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  education  and  in  consequence 
becomes  an  illiterate,  a  dependent  or  a  criminal,  it  should  be 
the  business  of  the  court  or  institution  which  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with  him  to  determine  his  intellectual  and  moral  stat- 
ure and  compel  him  to  reach  an  equal  and,  if  possible,  a  su- 
perior status  to  that  which  the  law-abiding  citizen  has  at- 
tained through  the  process  of  teaching  and  discipline  afforded 
by  education  and  the  other  social  restraints  of  ordered  society. 
The  individual  thus  caught  and  confined  in  after  life  by  rea- 
son of  early  misfortune  or  delinquency  should  not  be  returned 
to  social  life  until  he  is  fit  and  equipped  to  resume  a  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  position  therein.  Our  parole 
and  indeterminate  sentence  systems  are  admirable  helps  to- 
ward the  solution  of  this  problem  of  social  conservation  and 
work  well  when  not  abused.  But  the  intelligent  and  com- 
mon-sense sifting  and  grading  of  all  convicted  persons  at  the 
start  of  their  compulsory  restraint  would  be  far  better  than 
any  eleventh-hour  leniency. 

Even  were  this  improvement  made  in  our  jurisprudence, 
there  would  still  remain  the  problem  of  providing  for  the 
training  of  this  living  salvage  from  humanity's  scrap-heap. 
The  fundamental  defect  of  our  system  of  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  our  remedial  practice  is:  We  think — and  act  as  we 
think — that  an  equally  low-grade  personnel  is  good  enough 
to  take  charge  of  a  service  which  calls  for  the  most  advanced 
and  high-grade  specialization  among  teachers,  doctors  and 
guardians.  We  pay  prison  teachers  something  like  $30  a 
month  and  we  get  correspondingly  poor  results. 

The  present  crisis  in  American  cultural  education,  serious 
as  it  is  by  itself,  suggests  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  overhaul  all 
our  agencies  for  social  reconstruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  federal  department  of  social  welfare  may  be  established  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  the  var- 
ious official  and  volunary  agencies  for  social  reconstruction, 
either  by  way  of  advice  or  regulation.  There  is  need  for 
both.  Our  educational  and  correctional  systems  should  be 
much  more  closely  knit  together.  They  affect  the  welfare 
of  our  social  order  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  way.  They  should 
function  far  more  usefully  and  universally  than  they  do  now. 
They  might  be  made  to  safeguard  our  citizenship  in  such  ways 
as  would  prevent  the  appalling  moral  and  economic  waste 
disclosed  by  he  human  scrap-heaps  that  challenge  our  intelli- 
gence and  menace  our  civilization.  Fred  B.  Hodgins. 
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Perennial:  Nevada  Variety 

O  EPORTS,  then,  do  not  need  to  be  dull.  More  amazing 
•*■*■  still,  education  reports  do  not  need  to  be  dull.  The  bien- 
nial report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the 
state  of  Nevada  is  literally  light,  although  it  contains  apparent- 
ly every  element  of  heaviness  that  makes  a  report  a  report, 
such  as  per  diems,  indices,  tables,  and  the  truth.  The  com- 
mentaries of  James  V.  Comerford,  deputy  superintendent  of 
the  Second  District  of  Nevada,  on  the  teacher  shortage  are 
more  telling  than  the  figures  of  all  the  government  surveys. 
He  writes  to  his  superintendent: 

During  the  school  year  1918,  eleven  teachers  did  not  com- 
plete their  terms.  Two  stayed  less  than  two  months;  in  fact, 
one  stayed  two  days  only.  The  third  taught  three  months  and 
discovered  that  the  altitude  was  too  high.  The'  fourth  was 
discharged  by  the  school  board  for  talking  in  school  against 
the  selective  draft  and  for  over-conspicuous  love-making  to  the 
hired  man.  All  of  the  four  were  teaching  on  provisional  or 
emergency  certificates.  Of  the  other  seven,  one  had  to  leave 
because  of  sickness — the  influenza  and  its  after-effects.  One 
who  had  taught  in  this  supervision  district  before,  and  had 
been  married,  gave  up  the  school  to  go  back  to  her  husband. 
In  writing  about  it  she  stated  that  she  had  decided  to  choose 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  third  got  into  a  row  with  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  as  to  whether  Wilson  or  Roosevelt 
was  the  better  man,  and  whether  the  country  would  have  been 
saved  if  Woodrow  Wilson  had  not  been  President.  This  teacher 
was  a  southern  Democrat,  and  the  affair  was  more  serious 
than  it  looks  on  paper  .... 

Something  was  said  in  the  last  biennial  report  regarding  the 
Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford  methods  of  supplying  the  schools 
with  new  teachers.  It  seems  almost  like  the  irony  of  fate  that 
this  unwholesome  condition  should  come  to  an  end  in  the  fall 
of  1918,  not  because  of  any  provision  of  law  or  because  of  any 
action  against  such  methods,  but  because  the  bait  offered  in  the 
way  of  salaries  was  not  tempting  enough  to  attract  teachers  who 
were  then  greatly  in  demand.  In  one  district  only,  Mary,  the 
Gleaner,  appeared  again  under  the  disguise  of  a  new  and  for- 
eign name.  The  time  was  the  school  year  of  1918-1919 — the 
beginning.  The  setting  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been.  The 
girl  was  then  Helen  Manske.  Discipline  gave  her  no  trouble; 
her  photo  was  about  a  year  old,  but  a  good  likeness,  and  she 
was  in  splendid  health.  She  was  according  to  Hoyle  and  her 
own  statement,  25  years  old.  Her  handwriting  was  identical 
with  that  of  Mary  Gardner,  whose  mother  died  the  previous 
year,  and  although  she  had  really  changed  her  name  as  was 
suggested  in  her  last  year's  letter,  yet  she  was  still  the  same 
sweet,  splendid  girl.  In  a  letter  dated  May  1,  1918,  she  stated 
to  the  clerk  of  the  school  board:  "I  am  prepared  to  teach  Latin 
and  German.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  care  to  have  any 
one  teach  the  last-named  much-despised  language.  If  I  had 
known  what  a  terrible  war  we  were  to  have,  I  should  not  have 
studied  the  language,  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  can  teach 
it!" 

On  May  18,  1918,  she  accepted  and  everything  was  clear  to 
her  except  the  date  of  opening,  the  length  of  term,  and  the  stage 
and  mail  service.  She  wrote  also,  "Unless  something  very  un- 
expected comes  up,  I  shall  not  disappoint  you."  On  August 
24,  1918,  the  unexpected  came  up:  "I  have  had  a  chance  to  go 
into  war  work  or  government  work  either,  as  my  first-aid  work 
has  made  my  service  valuable.  I  know  that  you  will  approve 
of  this  as  I  can  do  far  more  good  this  way  than  by  teaching. 
I  am  also  recommending  to  you  a  splendid  girl  and  a  capable 
teacher.  .  .  ." 

This  was  a  war  year,  of  course.  But  its  passage  could  not 
convince  Mr.  Comerford  of  the  temporariness  of  his  difficul- 
ties.    New  times,  new  justifications.  Of  1919-1920,  he  writes: 

This  year  witnessed  the  entrance  of  what  might  well  be 
called  the  trousseau  coterie,  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  add 
a  few  finishing  touches  to  their  hope-chests.  They  came  w>ith 
rings  on  their  fingers,  or  hopes  of  getting  them  there.  One 
district  married  off  three  teachers  in  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  when,  in  desperation,  the  fourth  teacher  was  asked  to 
promise  not  to  get  married  until  the  end  of  the  term  at  least, 
she  replied,  "Don't  worry  about  me,  I'm  safe,"  and  holding  out 
her  hand  she  displayed  the  tell-tale  ring.  She  did  cry  between 
mail  days,  however  .... 

If  biennial  reports  were  written  as  memoirs,  we  might  read 
more  of  them. 


From  the  Voice,  organ  of  the  Junior  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 


LAYING  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF   FUTURE  CITIZENSHIP 

It  would  also  seem  that  if  Nevada  does  not  have  its  Et- 
tingers  it  has  its  cow-boys,  which  is  a  relief  to  those  of  us 
who  would  be  lost  without  some  one  to  tell  us  who  should 
teach  in  our  schools,  and  particularly  who  should  not.  M. 
J.  Burr  of  the  Fourth  District  writes  of  academic  qualifica- 
tions, although  not  mentioning  them: 

The  night  was  dark,  the  road  unfamiliar,  and  the  hill  be- 
came steeper  and  steeper — in  fact,  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
car  in  case  I  had  to  make  a  hurried  exit.  I  reached  the  bot- 
tom right  side  up,  however,  only  to  find  a  gate  across  the  road, 
with  no  other  track  visible.  Entering  this  private  preserve  I 
came  to  a  ranch  house,  all  dark.  At  my  horn's  solicitations  a 
man  arose  from  his  bed — it  was  a  cold  night,  too — and  at  my 
request  provided  me  with  a  bed,  warm  and  comfortable. 

The  next  morning  on  my  appearance  in  the  diningroom  I  was 
accosted  by  some  fifteen  buckayros  who  wished  to  know  what 
teacher  I  had  selected  for  a  certain  district  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (neighborhood  up  there  means  anywhere  within  a  hun- 
dred miles).  Despairing  of  securing  a  girl  to  take  the  school 
I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  a  man.  No  sooner  had  I 
explained  the  situation  than  I  was  speedily  informed  that  a 
man  teacher  was  out  of  the  question.  Somewhat  surprised  at 
the  interest  I  had  aroused  I  inquired  the  reason  for  so  great 
a  dislike  for  a  man  teacher.  (You  see  I  was  quite  a  tender- 
foot.) 

"Well,  we  want  a  girl  in  that  school,  and  don't  you  put  no 
teacher  there  like  the  one  in  —  district,  either."  (She  was 
forty  and  short.) 

With  this  conception  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  no  mod- 
ern will  disagree.  Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 


Junior  Citizens 


THE  CIVIC  CLUB  of  Allegheny  County  which  has  its 
offices  in  Pittsburgh,  has,  during  the  past  year,  carried  on 
a  vigorous  program  of  work  with  the  junior  citizens  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  This  work  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Citizenship  Committee  and  under  the  particular  super- 
vision of  the  Junior  Civic  Club  Committee.  At  present  twen- 
ty-two junior  civic  clubs  are  organized,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  approximately  fourteen  thousand.  The  ages  of  the 
members  range  from  fourteen  to  nineteen.  The  twenty-two 
different  organizations  are  all  in  secondary  schools  of  either 
public,  private  or  parochial  type. 

Each  issue  of  the  Voice,  the  official  publication  of  the  junior 
citizens,  contains  an  article  on  some  question  of  local  interest 
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and  importance.  The  April  issue  for  example,  is  devoted  to 
public  safety  and  contains  an  article  in  which  are  included 
the  coroner's  figures  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  Allegheny 
county.  These  figures  show  an  alarming  situation  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  accidents  to  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  within  the  last  year.  One-third  of  all  fatal  accidents 
in  Allegheny  county  during  1920  were  accidents  to  children. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  junior  citizens 
is  of  necessity  educational  in  its  nature.  Through  contacts 
established  by  the  Civic  Club  the  junior  groups  are  given 
many  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  political,  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  city.  Visits  have  been  made  by  junior 
groups  to  the  Pennsylvania  courts  which  sit  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  sessions  of  the  city  council  meetings,  to  public 
hearings  and  forums  of  various  organizations,  to  industrial 
plants  and  to  important  meetings  of  committees  which  are 
interested  in  some  form  of  civic  work. 

The  Junior  Civic  Club  is  participating  with  an  active  pro- 
gram in  the  public  safety  movement.  Reports  of  accidents 
are  turned  in  by  the  fourteen  thousand  members,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  Pittsburgh  in  accident  prevention  has 
been  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  their  work. 

The  club  is  cooperating  with  the?  Citizens'  Committee  on 
the  city  plan  of  Pittsburgh  in  an  endeavor  to  disseminate  in- 
formation throughout  the  community  concerning  a  proper 
city  plan. 

Junior  civic  club  work  accomplishes  two  things.  First 
it  improves  the  morale  of  junior  citizens  by  making  them 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  that 
there  is  work  worth  doing  which  can  be  well  done  by  them; 
second,  the  activity  of  the  students  of  civic  conditions  has  an 
unusually'  stimulating  effect  upon  the  civic  consciousness  of 
the  community.  The  success  of  junior  civic  clubs  is  depen- 
dent in  part  upon  organization,  but  to  a  greater  extent  upon 
the  support  of  the  parent  club  which  has  the  power  to  open 
up  all  avenues  of  approach  to  civic  information. 

Citizenship  Secretary,  Louis  K.  Manley. 

Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh. 

School  Progress  in   Porto  Rico 

The  social  forces  of  Porto  Rico  just  now  are  concentrating 
upon  a  combined  effort  to  lift  the  level  of  child  life.  A  great 
campaign  is  in  process  of  organization  and  will  be  described 
shortly  in  the  Survey.  In  the  meantime,  this  interpretation  of 
recent  census  statistics  concerning  the  schools  of  the  island 
state,  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  shows  how  inadequate 
are  the  present  educational  facilities  and,  at  the  same  time, 
how  hopeful  the  general  progress  if  measured  by  the  results 
already  obtained  in  the  last  two  decades. — Editor. 

IN  the  last  three  decades  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
legal  school  age  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  more  than  four 
times  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  in 
1899.  The  total  number  of  children  of  legal  school  age,  i.  e., 
from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  increased  from  322,393  in 
1899,  when  the  first  federal  census  was  taken,  to  438,743  in 
1920,  the  year  of  the  last  census. 

The  census  of  1 899  showed  that  79.6  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  illiterate.  This 
figure  was  reduced  to  66.5  per  cent  in  1910  and  to  55  per  cent 
in  1 920/  In  1899,  only  8  per  cent  of  those  between  five  and 
seven  years  of  age  were  attending  school;  in  1920,  45.2  per 
cent  were  reported  in  school. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  over  half  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  above  ten  years  of  age  are  illiterate.  The 
answer  can  only  be  given  in  relative  terms.  Judging  this  fig- 
ure from  an  absolute  standpoint,  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  may  appear  discouraging.  In  the  United  States  in 
1910  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was  7.7;  the  state  with  the 

1  Three  federal  censuses  have  been  taken  in  Porto  Rico:  in  1899,  in 
1910  and  in  1920.  The  population  increased  rapidly  from  1899,  when  there 
were  953,243  inhabitants,  to  1920,  when  the  total  numbered  1,299,809;  283,- 
934  in  urban  and  1,015,875  in  rural  districts— the  latter  including  all  towns 
and  villages   with   a   population   of  less   than   2,500. 


highest  percentage  of  illiterates,  Louisiana,  showed  29  per 
cent;  Porto  Rico  66.5  per  cent.  But,  while  a  comparison  of 
Porto  Rico  with  continental  United  States  and  leading  west- 
ern European  countries  is  highly  unfavorable,  if  Porto  Rico 
is  judged  by  standards  of  Latin-American  countries  and  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  progress  made  in  reducing  illiteracy  has 
been  marvelous.  In  1920,  55  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico,  including  foreign  residents,  were  reported  illiterate.  In 
1900,  after  centuries  of  glorious  history,  Mother  Spain  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy,  58.7.  Portugal  had  73.4 
per  cent  illiterates;  Bolivia  82.9;  Chile  (1907),  educationally 
one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  South  America,  49.9; 
Mexico  75.3;  Cuba  (1899)  56.8. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  live  in  the 
country  districts.  Their  illiteracy  can  only  be  reduced  through 
the  rural  school,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  adult  population 
has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  schools.  In  judging  the  reduc- 
tion of  illiteracy  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  -fair  to  consider 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  rural  schools  has  come  only  in  recent 
years.  In  1910  there  were  only  950  rural  schools  in  Porto 
Rico;  in  1920  there  were  1,700.  School  facilities  have  been 
provided  most  rapidly  for  the  urban  population.  Among  the 
urban  population  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  there  remain 
only  (in  1920)  3,695  illiterates,  whereas  those  twenty-one 
years  and  over  number  60,302.  The  group  where  illiteracy  is 
the  lowest  is  that  of  the  urban  population  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen years,  where  the  percentage  has  been  reduced  to  17.  Con- 
sidering the  low  per  capita  expenditure  of  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  this  amount  for  school  buildings  and  other 
facilities,  and  considering  the  very  high  degree  of  illiteracy 
prior  to  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  results  are  high- 
ly gratifying. 

In  the  rural  population  the  great  bulk  of  illiterates  in  1920, 
amounting  to  320,932,  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  total  rural  population  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age 
was  416,207,  of  whom  102,160  were  illiterate.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  rural  schools  of  Porto  Rico  last  year  was 
IX5>077.  The  fact  that  the  total  number  of  illiterates  in  the 
rural  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years 
is  only  102,160  proves  that  many  rural  children  who  are  not 
in  school  have  been  in  school  and  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  however  limited  their  elementary  education  may  have 
otherwise  been. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  general,  educational  results  are 
in  proportion  to  educational  expenditures.  The  census  figures 
point  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  municipality  of  San  Juan, 
where  the  greatest  proportional  expenditures  for  education 
have  been  made,  where  the  best  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment have  been  provided,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  only 
26.1.  Other  factors,  however,  have  operated  to  produce  this 
low  percentage.  This  municipality  has  received  large  accre- 
tions to  its  population  from  the  outside  and,  naturally,  the 
more  intelligent  outsiders  sought  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Other  municipalities  show,  in  general,  that  illiteracy  has 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  extent  where  expenditures  have 
been  the  highest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  degree  of 
illiteracy  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountain  municipalities,  where 
the  property  values  are  low  and  the  school  population  high 
and  where,  therefore,  the  amounts  available  for  education 
have  been  hopelessly  inadequate. 

Unless  means  are  provided  for  the  establishment  of  large 
numbers  of  evening  schools  for  adults,  at  which  attendance  is 
not  merely  made  compulsory  but  enforced  through  the  police 
power,  Porto  Rico  cannot  hope  to  reduce  illiteracy  to  any 
marked  extent  among  these  people.  To  provide  school  facil- 
ities for  the  381,234  adult  illiterates  in  Porto  Rico  would  re- 
quire a  school  system  which  would  accommodate  exactly  twice 
the  total  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  school  month 
of  this  year.  Paul  G.  Miller. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Porto  Rico. 
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THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF   WOMEN    WORKERS   FOR   DE- 
PENDENTS 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  and  Frank  D.  Stuart.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  68  pp.  Paper.  Price,  4s.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $1.30. 

In  wage  decisions  and  especially  in  the  determination  of  min- 
imum wages,  it  is  often  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  men 
normally  hare  dependents  to  support  whereas  in  the  case  of  women 
a  "living  wage"  is  one  sufficient  to  maintain  herself.  An  inquiry 
conducted  a  few  years  ago  in  England  by  the  Fabian  Women's 
Group  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
working  women  of  that  country  were  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  dependents.  Their  inquiry,  however,  was  neither  very 
exhaustive  nor  altogether  scientific.  The  authors  of  the  present 
study,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject, 
conducted  an  investigation  on  a  much  bigger  scale  and  so  balanced 
as  to  reduce  the  possible  influence  of  bias  or  accidental  emphasis 
to  a  minimum.  The  facts  were  ascertained  by  personal  calls  at 
67,333  houses  in  11  cities.  Of  13,637  women  workers  found,  age  18 
or'  over,  12.06  per  cent  were,  at  the  time,  partially  or  entirely  res- 
ponsible for  the  support  of  others  besides  themselves.  Omitting 
those  under  25  years  of  age,  the  proportion  was  19.5  P"  cent.  The 
authors  conclude  that  normally  women  support  only  themselves. 

This    question    of    "normalcy"    might    seem    entirely    beside    the 
point  when  one  has  to  deal  with  the  one-fifth  of  women  workers 
who   have   dependents   and  whose   income  must  suffice  to  maintain 
them,   or   they  will   have   to   be   supported   from   charity.     But  ob- 
viously  it   is   impossible,   in   regulating  wages,   to  give   to  workers 
according  to  their  need  rather  than  to  their  qualifications;  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  any  such  attempt  would  be  to  concentrate  employ- 
ment on   those  without  dependents.     In  America,  by  the   way,  the 
preponderance  of  women  workers  without  dependents  must  be  rela- 
tively  much    greater,    since,    so    far,    industrial    work    for    married 
women  with  children  is  still  an  exception.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
the   tendency   for   married   women   to   aid    in   the   support   of  their 
homes  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.    The  case  of  the  dependents,  in 
the    opinion   of   Messrs.   Rowntree    and    Stuart,    is    not   one    of   the 
woman  worker's  wages  but  of  supplementary  incomes.     That  state- 
ment is  based  on  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  woman  to  go  to  work.    Not  less  than  65  per  cent  of  them  would 
stay   at  home  if  England  had   an   adequate  widows'   pension  law; 
12H   per  cent,   if  the  grant  to  chronic  invalids  under  the  national 
health  insurance  law  were  raised  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  main- 
tenance   (with,   of   course,    a   mother's  pension   where   necessary  to 
support  wife  and  children)  ;  6  per  cent  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
a  minimum  wage  law  for  men,  based   on   a  family  of  two   adults 
and   three  dependent  children,   and  state  grants  for  the  support  of 
larger    families.      Assuming    the    adoption    of    these    reforms,    this 
leaves  about   15  per  cent  of  the  working  women  with  dependents, 
or   1.8   per   cent   of   all   the   women   workers,   unprovided   for  their 
support. 

Whether  these  proportions  are  quite  accurate  or  not,  an  important 
avenue  of  study  is  thrown  open  by  this  method  of  inquiry  set  forth 
in  great  detail  to  those  who  visualize  the  labor  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  family.  The  increased  use  of  arbitration  and 
collective  agreement  in  wage  determinations,  quite  apart  from 
minimum  wage  laws,  makes  necessary  an  early  substitution  of  fact 
findings  for  generalizations  which  may  be  quite  misleading,  just  as 
in  every  important  case,  if  it  deals  with  the  lower  paid  classes  of 
labor,  carefully  ascertained  facts  about  the  cost  of  living  have  taken 
the  place  of  wild  guesses  or  deductions  from  distantly  related  sta- 

•  B.  L. 

tistics. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
By  Frank  Tracy  Carlton.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  1559  pp.  Price, 
$2.68 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.90. 

Professor  Carlton's  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  briefer  accounts 
dealing  with  the  industrial  United  States.  First  published  in  1911, 
the  work  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  1920.  A  wide  field 
is  traversed.  The  history  of  the  organization  of  formal  labor  move- 
ments, the  varying  policies,  the  record  of  labor  legislation,  present 
methods  of  promoting  industrial  peace,  the  place  of  immigration  in 


industrial  development,  child  labor,  woman  labor,  unemployment, 
industrial  education,  are  some  of  the  subjects  included.  The  treat- 
ment, though  necessarily  brief,  is  adequate  and  is  guided  by  a  well 
chosen  reference  to  the  secondary  literature  as  well  as  by  fine  in- 
stinct for  the  public  welfare.  The  work  was  evidently  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  college  classes  but  at  the  same  time  affords  a 
useful  summary  for  the  general  reader  interested  in  having  the  pres- 
ent industrial  situation  placed   in  perspective. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  LABOR 
By  David  Hunter  Miller.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  77  pp.  Price,  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
By  George  D.  Wilson.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    94  pp.    Price,  $1.25 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 

Mr.  Miller,  legal  advisor  of  the  American  Mission  to  Negotiate 
Peace,   has  managed  to  get  within  narrow  covers   a   great  deal  of 
useful    information   on    the    history    and    present   status    of    interna- 
tional  labor   regulation.     His   historical  outline,   it  is   true,   is  brief; 
but  the   very   absence   of   detail    and    of   the    exaggerated   emphasis 
often   placed    upon   exceedingly   slight  precedents,   makes   it   all   the 
more    a    reliable    background    for    his    admirable    exposition    of   the 
labor   clauses   of  the   peace  treaty.     He   considers    these   clauses   so 
intimately  bound   up  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles   as  to  make   it 
almost    useless   to   discuss   them   separately.      The    procedure   marks 
a  progress  in  comparison  with  the  slow  and  ineffective  official  labor 
conferences  and   agreements  before  the  war  which  is  fully  brought 
out.     Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  claims  that 
these  clauses   and  the  Washington   resolutions  contain  nothing  very 
startling   or   shocking   to    American    ideas — it    all    depends    in    what 
American    circles   you    move    and   whether   you    take   such   proceed- 
ings   seriously.     Nor    is    he,    it   would    seem,    well    informed    about 
the   labor  sentiment   and   public  sentiment  toward   labor   legislation 
in   Europe,   especially   in   some   of   the   new    republics,   if  he   claims 
for  that  in  America  a   position  of  leadership.     However(   since   he 
himself    answers   current    arguments,    from    an    American   point   of 
view,   against  international   labor  legislation,   perhaps   he  is  not  to 
be   taken    too   verbally   on   the    points    just   mentioned.    The    inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  he  shows,  is  in  fact  the  most  democratic 
international  body  that  has  ever  sat,  free  from  domination  of  class 
or  nationality.     Moreover,   he   is  convinced   it  answers  so  real   and 
recognized  a  need  that  it  "will  continue  indefinitely,  with  increasing 
influence,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  inter- 
national political  affairs." 

Professor  Wilson,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  though  claiming 
to  speak  of  the  league's  first  year  of  work,  has  no  mention  at  all 
of  the  labor  conferences.  His  book  is  rather  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  machinery  of  the  league,  a  report  of  the  first  session  of  the 
League  Assembly  and  its  five  weeks  of  work.  As  such  it  is  authori- 
tative and  well  worth  keeping  for  reference.  B.  L. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Compiled    by    Emily    Robinson.     Revised    Edition    by   Julia    E. 

Johnson.       H.    W.    Wilson    Co.      Handbook    Series.      359    pp. 

Price,  $2.25 ;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  handbook,  in  1917,  the  Smith- 
Sears  Act  which  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  reeducation  of  war  veterans  have 
added  an  important  new  chapter  to  the  volume  and  method  of 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  There  have  also  been 
advances  along  other  lines,  and  never  before  has  the  subject  as  a 
whole  been  so  fully  discussed  in  this  country.  The  new  edition 
of  this  handbook,  by  the  addition  of  fifty  pages  of  reprints  and  a 
list  of  references  brought  up  to  date,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
specialist  in  this  field,  particularly  if  used  in  conjunction  with 
Meyer  Bloomfield's  compilation  on  vocational  guidance  in  the  same 
series.  To  previous  words  of  appreciation  for  its  thoroughness,  ex- 
cellent arrangement  and  absence  of  bias,  one  need  only  add  that  the 
new  edition  comes  up  to  the  established  standard. 
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DEBATE    BETWEEN    SAMUEL    GOMPERS   AND   HENRY  J. 

ALLEN 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    105  pp.    Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$i.SS- 

The  Kansas  Industrial  Commission  with  its  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  was  the  subject  of  a  debate  between  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen  of  Kansas  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  May  28  last.  This  book 
contains  the  running  record  of  that  debate  and  also  the  second 
thoughts  both  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  of  Governor  Allen  on  portions 
of  the  subject.  As  a  human  document  it  is  interesting  if  not  espe- 
cially important.  What  would  be  far  more  interesting  and  import- 
ant would  be  a  first  hand,  impartial  appraisal  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  this  Kansas  experiment. 

THE  YOUNGER  GIRL  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
By  Gertrude   Gogin.     Womans  Press.     90  pp.     Paper.     Price, 
$  .65;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .70. 

This  little  book  represents  a  practical  program  suggested  by  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  workers  with  younger  working  girls  and  largely  by  young 
girls  themselves.  Its  discussion  of  methods  of  reaching  the  girl 
and  helping  her  to  find  self-expression,  on  group  organization  and 
group  activities,  will  be  helpful  also  to  workers  with  girls  outside 
The  association.  Excellent  are  the  suggested  outlines  of  discussions 
and  debates  on  subjects  in  which  young  girls  are  or  should  be  in- 
terested, many  of  them  illustrated  with  rough  drawings  that  can 
easily  be  reproduced  on  a  blackboard.  The  program  includes 
methods  of  cooperation  with  educational  institutions  and  industrial 
protective  agencies  and  concludes  with  references  to  useful  reading 
material  and  to  federal  legislation  of  special  interest  to  workers 
with  girls. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY  AND  FAC- 
TORY MANAGEMENT 

By  H.  G.  T.  Cannons.     E.  P.  Dutton  &   Co.     167  pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.10. 

This  valuable  compilation  of  references  to  books  and  magazine 
articles  published  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
work  of  the  borough  librarian  of  Finsbury,  London,  and  contains 
approximately  3,500  references  to  material  dealing  with  industrial 
efficiency.  The  selection  is  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factory 
manager  rather  than  from  that  of  the  social  worker,  but  it  should 
lighten  the  labors  of  many  who  are  now  working  with  the  liter- 
ature of  this  broad  field. 

EMPLOYES'  MAGAZINES 

By  Peter  F.  O'Shea.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     122  pp.    Price,  $1.80; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

The  publication  of  house  organs  and  of  magazines  designed  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  workers  in  their  jobs  is  an  accepted  part 
of  existing  industrial  management.  Mr.  O'Shea  who  seems  to  have 
had  wide  experience  in  the  management  of  such  periodicals  has 
based  a  manual  on  his  experience  and  observation.  Its  scope  of 
interest  and  utility  is  limited  to  the  group  of  editors  and  prospective 
editors  of  employes'  magazines.  To  such  it  seems  to  offer  sound 
advice. 

SEWING  WITHOUT  MOTHER'S  HELP 

By    Clara   Ingram   Judson.      Nourse    Co.      151    pp.      Illustrated. 

Price,  $1.00  ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

This  story  sewing  book  for  beginners  might  with  advantage  be 
read  by  clubs  of  younger  girls,  the  directions  for  making  garments 
being  used  or  adapted  during  the  club  meetings  for  practical  work. 
They  include  the  making  of  things  in  which  every  little  girl  is 
interested,  ranging  from  doll's  clothes  and  bedding  to  a  "slip-on" 
house  dress  for  herself.  The  directions  are  simple  and  take  noth- 
ing for  granted  ;    the  illustrations  are  helpful. 

MARIE  CLAIRE'S  WORKSHOP 

By  Marguerite  Audoux.     Thomas  Seltzer.     239  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

Marie  Claire  brings  vividly  and  easily  before  one  the  everyday 
life  and  interests  of  a  seamstress.  We  know  all  the  shop-mates  as 
intimately  as  our  everyday  companions,  their  little  foibles  and  their 
good  points.  It  is  an  excellent  book  from  which  to  get  the  "human 
touch." 


LATEST   BOOKS 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY   WITH  EDUCATIONAL  APPLI 
CATIONS 

By  Frederick  R.  Clow.    Macmillan  Co.     436  pp.     Price,  $1.80; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 

CHILD  WELFARE  IN  TENNESSEE 

Edited  by  Edward  N.  Clopper.  State  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  616  pp.  Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.70. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
for  the  Tennessee  Child  Welfare  Commission.  It  goes  into  ques- 
tions of  health,  schools,  recreation,  rural  life,  child  labor,  juvenile 
courts,  mothers'  pensions,  institutions  and  home  finding,  and  repre- 
sents the  most  complete  recent  study  of  child   life  and  labor. 

WHAT  TO  READ  ON  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SUBJECTS 
A  Select  Bibliography.  Fabian  Society,  London.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.  78  pp.  Paper.  Price,  2sh. ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey,  $.80. 

A  well   known   and   much   used   reading  list  brought  up   to  date. 

INTERMARRIAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  Julian  Drachsler.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     204  pp.     Paper. 

Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

One  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law  of 
Columbia  University;  chiefly  statistics,  thoughtfully  interpreted  by 
the  author  of  Democracy  and  Assimilation:  The  Blending  of  Im- 
migrant Heritages  in  America. 

A  HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Ellen  L.  Osgood.     Ginn  &  Co.     430  pp.     Illustrated.     Price, 

$1.72;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 

An  excellent  text-book  for  high  school  and  general  use.  The 
section  dealing  with  the  United  States,  however,  is  relatively  not 
as  complete  as  that  subject  deserves. 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  HUMAN  EVOLUTION 

By   Edwin    Grant   Conklin.     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     247    pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

A  lucid  and  interesting  interpretation  of  present-day  knowledge 
on  this  subject  by  the  biology  professor  of  Princeton.  He  is  realistic 
and  suggestive  in  the  application  of  biological  principles  to  the 
problems  of  democracy,  of  race  relations,  of  eugenics,  and  other 
topics  of  the  utmost  concern  to  social  reformers. 

MUTUALISM— A  SYNTHESIS 

By  Arthur  Travers-Borgstroem.    Macmillan   Co.    97  pp.    Price, 

4s.   6d. ;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.75. 

Exposition  of  a  new  theory  of  economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion that  combines  state  banking  and  credit  and  state  metayage  with 
private  initiative  and  control  of  industrial  enterprise.  It  contains 
particulars  of   an   essay  competition   on   nationalization   of  credit. 

FUNERAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  COSTS 

By    Quincy   L.    Bond.     University    of    Chicago    Press.    295    pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

A  serious  and  comprehensive  study  of  a  much  neglected  field  of 
social  welfare. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 
By  Joseph  Gates,  M.D.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  153  pp.     Illus- 
trated.    Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

THE  LITTLE  BACK  ROOM 
By    E.    S.    Chamberlayne.     Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co.     340    pp. 
Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
Described   as  a  novel  of  the  American  small  town. 


OUR  LITTLE  LIFE 

By  J.  G.  Sime.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     394  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

The  story  of  a  seamstress  and  of  a  tenement  pulsating  with  life. 

HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

By    Stewart    Paton.     Chas.    Scribner's    Sons.     465    pp.    Price, 

$7.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $7.90. 
PROBLEMS  OF  A  NEW  WORLD 

By  J.   A.   Hobson.     Macmillan   Co.     274  pp.     Price,  $2.50;    by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMUNITY  TRUSTS 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  your  article  in  the  Survey  of  March 
26.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  almost  bitterly  critical  of  the  com- 
munity trust,  condemning  what  you  think  is  evil,  but  failing  to 
recognize  much  that  you  should  certainly  admit  is  good. 

You  seem  to  infer  that  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  had 
mercenary  motives  in  adopting  the  resolution  establishing  the  trust 
six  years  ago  in  that  "the  bank  was  naturally  to  be  the  trustee,"  not- 
withstanding the  facts  that  members  of  the  Harris  family  have  given 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  fund,  that  the  form 
of  resolution  adopted  was  the  form  being  used  in  other  cities  and 
was  the  only  form  evolved  for  establishing  a  community  trust  six 
years  ago,  and  that  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  has  had  an 
important  part  in  helping  to  extend  the  original  plan  in  Chicago  to 
include  all  the  banks. 

Do  you  see  anything  good  in  the  character  of  organizations  to 
which  contributions  were  made  by  the  community  trust  last  year? 
Do  you  recognize  that  nearly  all  of  these  organizations  are  com- 
paratively new  organizations  doing  progressive,  constructive  work, 
but  possessing  few  elements  of  popular  appeal?  Do  you  recognize 
that  organizations  of  this  character  do  not  ordinarily  receive  benefits 
from  bequests,  but  that  in  Chicago  they  have  received  benefits  through 
the  Chicago  Community  Trust?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  tests  that  could  be  applied  to  the  community  trust  "as  it 
works  out  in  practice?" 

Speaking  of  surveys,  you  say  that  the  Americanization  report  "adds 
little  to  information  already  available."  Can  you  tell  us  where  the 
information  in  that  report  was  previously  available  in  one  place? 
Leading  social  workers  of  Chicago  have  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  report  on  that  score.  You  say  that  the  report  is  "lacking  in 
perspective"  although  it  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  represent- 
ative Americanization  Council  in  Chicago.  You  say  that  the  list  of 
Americanization  agencies  includes  the  United  Americans  and  the 
National  Security  League  and  omits  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  and 
labor  organizations,  inferring  that  the  report  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
partial ;  failing  to  note  that  the  list  purports  to  be  merely  a  list  of 
organizations  in  Chicago  which  we  discovered  at  the  time  the  report 
was  written  to  be  conducting  specifically  organized  Americanization 
activities;  that  no  endorsement  of  the  character  of  these  activities 
was  implied  (on  the  contrary,  certain  disapprovals  were  definitely 
stated — see  pages  3  and  4)  ;  that  both  progressive  and  reactionary 
agencies  were  included;  and  that  the  Americanization  Council  in- 
cludes representatives  of  many  kinds  of  groups — from  decidedly 
progressive  to  decidedly  reactionary — including  substantial  repre- 
sentation of  labor  organizations  both  in  the  general  council  and  on 
the  executive  committee. 

Does  not  your  query  with  regard  to  unrestricted  gifts  to  com- 
munity trusts  apply  with  even  greater  pertinency  to  all  local  charit- 
able bequests?  Is  the  presumption  of  progressiveness  or  stolidity  for 
or  against  the  directors  of  a  community  trust,  in  the  public  eye  as 
they  must  be,  as  compared  with  directors  of  local  charitable  societies 
organized  for  limited  purposes  in  which  the  community  as  a  whole 
may  not  be  greatly  interested?  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  in  local 
charitable  bequests.  Your  reference  to  the  "dead  hand"  in  control 
of  community  trusts  and  the  illustrations  you  use  to  show  that  "dead 
hands"  do  not  control  the  great  individual  foundations  seem  strange 
and  illogical  since  the  "resemblances"  in  both  kinds  of  foundations 
"are  striking"  and  "we  have  in  both  cases  virtually  self-perpetuat- 
ing boards  of  directors."  And  the  bulk  of  the  gifts  thus  far  to  the 
Chicago  Community  Trust,  at  least,  have  been  given  by  people  who 
are  living,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  individual  foundations,  and  who 
likewise  "derive  the  greatest  satisfaction"  from  their  gifts. 

A  sympathetic  study  of  community  trusts  throughout  the  country 
should  be  exceedingly  valuable.  The  idea  is  new;  there  are  dangers 
to  be  avoided ;  the  functions  of  the  community  trust  in  the  com- 
munity and  its  place  in  the  general  social  program  must  be  more 
clearly  defined.  Constructive  criticism  will  be  helpful  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  greatly  appreciated.  Frank  D.  Loomis. 

Secretary,  The  Chicago  Community  Trust. 

[Mr.  Loomis's  questions  are  interesting  and  to  the  point  or  points. 
They  do  not  seem  to  call  for  an  answer  but  rather  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  reader  on  their  merits.  Like  the  Japanese  school  boy  he 
might  have  ended:  "No  answer  required.  I  only  ask  to  know."  How- 
ever I  must  protest  that  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  impart  mer- 
cenary motives  to  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  that  the 
article  surely  was  not  "bitterly"  critical.  Whatever  its  faults  it  was 
good  natured. — E.  T.  D.]    | 

COMMUNITY  INVASION 
To  the  Editor:  Prominent  citizens  of  towns  more  or  less  remote 
from  New  York,  Washington  and  Boston  are  constantly  bombarded 
with  the  agents  of  national  movements.  However  friendly  these 
national  movements,  there  is  bound  to  be  local  competition  for  sup- 
port. This  is  complicated  still  more  when  several  national  organi- 
zations launch  so-called  "community  programs,"  each  from  a  slight- 
ly different  center  of  gravity  or   angle  of   approach,   and   each  puts 
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Probing  Prague 

IKE  AN  EAGER  LAD  just  from 
college,  Czechoslovakia  came  out 
of  the  war  into  the  company  of 
nations  bound  to  match  its  ancient 
culture  with  a  maximum  of  well- 
being  for  all  its  people.  But  after  centuries  of 
oppression  and  five  years  of  war,  the  old 
capital,  Prague,  knew  little  of  its  human  needs 
and  resources,  lacked  even  a  city  directory. 

Prague  leaped  over  the  lost  years  and  began 
its  new  life  with  an  American  social  survey, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of 
the  President  and  formerly  resident  of  a 
Chicago  social  settlement.  The  American 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  carried  out  the  survey  of  Prague 
and  The  Survey  magazine  is  reviewing  it  in  a 
special  Prague  issue. 

An  astonishing  picture  of  a  medieval  city  suddenly 
opening  health  centers,  requisitioning  the  great  stone 
buildings  of  a  monarchy  for  community  housing,  setting 
typewriters  clicking  in  the  tapestried  ballrooms  of 
palaces. 

A  clear-cut  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  peoples 
within  Czechoslovakia,  of  -the  new  republic  to  its 
neighbors,  of  Bohemian  contributions  to  the  world's 
store  of  culture.  Invaluable  to  all  interested  in 
immigration  and  Americanization.  A  striking  example 
of  The  Survey's  Foreign  Service  Department  which 
keeps  the  American  reader  informed  of  developments 
overseas  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  theory  and 
practice  of  social  betterment  at  home. 


Prague  issue,  25  cents  a  copy 


Yearly,  52  issue..  $5     ^  SURVEY 


6  months'  trial,  $2.50 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 
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forth  a  sincere  attempt  to  identify  its  program  with  the  autonomy 
of  the   local  community. 

The  proposed  schemes  for  coordination  of  national  movements 
must,  to  succeed  fully,  take  into  account  and  solve  this  polymor- 
phous and  ubiquitous  problem  of  the  local  community  in  relation 
to  national  movements.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  responsible 
and  effective  community  organization  should  have  in  one  community 
the  label  of  one  national  movement,  and  in  another  another.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  accidental  contacts  of  comets  and  constella- 
tions, of  orbits  and  satellites,  each  a  law  or  a  chaos  unto  itself. 

The  writer,  after  some  experience  and  considerable  observation, 
consultation,  reading,  and  correspondence  upon  the  subject,  is  con- 
firmed  in  the   following  proposal: 

(a)  That  organized  organizations  doing  an  inter-community  bus- 
iness form  a  council  on  communities,  and  hold  a  hearing  in, 
or  at  least  upon,  each  actual  community  in  which  any  of  them  is  or 
is  likely  to  be  organizing,  (b)  That  in  the  case  of  organized  com- 
munities there  be  a  formal  recognition  by  the  council  of  a  responsi- 
ble local  body,  such  recognition  to  be  binding  upon  organizations 
represented  and  upon  their  agents.  The  exact  name  or  type  would 
not  matter,  provided  the  body  had  general  confidence  for  common 
purposes,  (c)  In  cities  adjudged  unorganized,  the  council  as  such 
to  present  a  program  for  such  organization  to  a  representative 
group  in  the  community,  or  to  approve  in  advance  several  general 
forms  of  community  organization,  some  one  of  which  the  agents  of 
any  one  of  the  constituent  national  organizations  would  undertake 
to  install  in  any  unorganized  community  they  might  be  the  first  to 
enter.  Any  disputed  ground  or  marked  variation  should  be  re- 
ferred at  once  to  the  central  council,  which  should  then  undertake 
a  hearing  in  full  consultation  with  local  citizens. 

The  ideal  situation  toward  which  such  a  system  would  tend  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Thoroughly  autonomous  community  organizations,  not  pulled 
from  New  York  in  various  directions  to  their   distraction. 

2.  Responsible  and  recognized  community  bodies  to  which  new 
agents   in  the   field  could  appeal,  both   locally  and   nationally. 

Northwestern  University,  Thomas  D.  Eliot. 

Evans  ton,  III. 


THE  CARNEGIE  MILLIONS 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  interested  in  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Anna  Garl- 
in  Spencer.  [See  the  Survey  for  March  19,  page  900.]  It  must 
be  plain  to  any  thinking  person  that  the  white  nations  have  got 
to  universalize,  to  use  H.  G.  Wells'  word,  that  is  internationalize, 
or  run  the  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  National  greed  cannot 
go  on  as  it  does  today  and  civilization  be  saved.  Wars  have  got 
to  cease. 

And  yet  America  holds  aloof.  Why?  I  believe  that  one  reason 
is  that  the  peace  movement  lacks  political  organization,  lacks  just 
what  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  so  strong  in— the  power  (be- 
cause it  has  an  office  well-manned  in  every  state)  to  take  the  ex- 
isting sentiment  and  going  behind  the  primaries  with  it,  see  that 
every  man  who  goes  to  Congress,  goes  as  an  internationalist  bent 
on  saving  civilization  by  forcing  a  League  of  Nations,  the  first 
step   toward    this   being  disarmament  of  course. 

Had  the  peace  people  had  this  sort  of  organization,  I  believe 
the  late  Murray  Crane  would  have  been  able  to  engineer  his 
League  of  Nations  plank  into  the  Republican  platform.  But  the 
quick  pressure-making  machine  was  lacking. 

What  is  needed  now  is  money  to  build  up  political  machinery 
that  shall  manufacture  and  deliver  in  Congress  international  votes 
for  gradual  disarmament,  etc.  Isn't  this  just  what  Andrew  Carnegie 
left  his  $10,000,000  for?  He  was  so  strong  for  disarmament.  Could 
not  that  money  be  available  for  organizing  the  forty-eight  states? 

Rumor  says  that  some  of  the  money  has  gone  or  is  going  to  re- 
build Westminster  Abbey.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true;  but  everyone 
who  wants  to  see  us  saved  from  future  wars  that  may  go  far  to 
extinguish  our  civilization  cannot  help  looking  to  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation  as  the  natural  financier  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion that  shall  make  America  do  its  part. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Carnegie  millions  may  soon  get  behind  the 
slogan,  "Every  Congressman  an  internationalist" — and  that  thus  the 
great  sentiment  that  really  exists  in  this  country  may  be  crystallized 
and  made  internationally  effective.  Elisabeth  Tilton. 

P.  S.     I  might  put  it  thus: 

The  lack  is  political  organization; 

The  need,  money; 

The  missing  link,  the  Carnegie  millions. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

SINCLAIR  AND  "THE  REVIEW" 
To  the  Editor:  You  published  my  advertisement  concerning  W. 
J.  Ghent  and  the  Weekly  Review,  and  the  latter's  publication  of 
charges  against  me  at  a  time  when  the  editors  had  before  them 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges.  You  also  published  a  letter  from 
the  Weekly  Review,  admitting  that  they  had  done  this.  I  am  won- 
dering if  you  will  grant  me  space  in  which  to  refer  to  a  later 
development  in  this  controversy.  The  Weekly  Review  has  now 
devoted  four  and  a  half  pages  to  an  article  from  the  pen  of  W.  J. 
Ghent,  in  which  all  his  charges  are  repeated  and  fresh  ones  in- 
troduced. I  cannot  possibly  hope  that  you  would  devote  your  col- 
umns to  an  answer  to  this  article,  and  the  Weekly  Review  has  al- 
ready made  plain  that  it  has  space  for  only  one  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. All  that  I  can  do  is  to  make  this  statement,  to  those  who 
have  read  my  books  and  may  be  concerned  about  these  charges: 
Every  single  charge  which  Ghent  brought  against  me  in  the  Weekly 
Review  I  answered,  and  the  Weekly  Review  sent  back  my  letter, 
after  giving  it  "a  cursory  examination."  This  procedure,  which 
the  editors  were  forced  publicly  to  apologize  for,  is  now  defended 
by  Ghent,  who  takes  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
his  charges  and  to  make  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  all  fair-minded  men  these  circumstances 
should  be  sufficient  to  put  both  Ghent  and  the  Weekly  Review  out 
of  the  court  of  truth  and  justice.  Upton  Sinclair. 

CHICAGO'S  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 
To  the  Editor:  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  old  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  with  a  continuing  interest  in  its  development  under  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  auspices  as  the  University's  new  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  your  readers 
the  fact  that  the  school  at  the  university  is  continuing  to  carry  on 
the  old  policies  of  the  school  which  were,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
of  us  who  were  social  workers  as  well  as  trustees,  so  well  devised 
to  meet  the  exigent  demands  of  the  social  field.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  at  the  moment  two  things: 

1.    The  enlarged   resources   available  under  the  new  scheme 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  promising  young  men  and 
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women  graduating  from  college  who  wish  a  serious  course  of 
training  before  going  into  social  work.  This  method  of  assist- 
ing able  young  persons  to  become  properly  trained  social  work- 
ers is  one  of  our  old  policies  which  I  felt  had  long  ago  demon- 
strated its  usefulness,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
larger  rather  than  smaller  funds  are  now  available  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  offer  of  a  summer  session  with  credit  courses  given 
by  the  regular  members  of  the  staff.  The  university  summer 
session  this  year  from  June  20  to  September  2  is  divided  into 
two  terms  as  under  the  old  School  of  Civics  arrangement  so 
that  students  may  spend  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  summer 
here.  As  in  former  years  those  students  who  are  able  to  make 
the  daily  trip  from  the  West  to  the  South  Side  will  be  welcome 
as  residents  of  Hull  House  during  the  summer  quarter  so  far 
as  our  space  permits. 

I  am  venturing  to  call  your  attention  to  this  lest  owing  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  there  should  be  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  continuing  policies  of  the   school.  Jane   Addams. 

Hull  House,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  NOTICEABLE  feature  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the 
Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work  held  in  Middletown, 
May  1-3,  was  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  Catholic  representa- 
tives present,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Bureau  preceded  the  conference,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the 
conference  speakers  were  prominent  in  Catholic  circles.  The  total 
registration  of  737  persons  was  198  more  than  last  year  in  Hartford. 
The  section  on  Social  Problems  of  Industry,  which  opened  the 
session,  was  a  new  section  added  this  year.  It  gave  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  prospective  viewpoints  of  the  employer,  and  the  ill  effect 
on  the  employe  of  too  much  paternalism.  At  the  first  evening  meet- 
ing, Dr.  William  J.  Kerby,  of  Washington  University,  emphasizing 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  unit,  was  an  inspiration  to  all  the  social 
workers  present.  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  who  followed,  showed  that 
one  must  secure  the  facts  in  every  other  line  of  scientific  endeavor, 
such  as  engineering  and  transportation;  and,  he  said,  "why  not  in 
case  work?" 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Monday  program  was  the  noon 
luncheon,  at  which  the  arguments  for  community  chests  were  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  A.  Mason,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in 
Bridgeport,  and  countered  by  Malcolm  S.  Nichols  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  Hartford  who  argued  that  the  dangers  of 
the  community  chest  programs  were  greater  in  the  long  run  than 
their  benefits. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  in  the  section  on  Mental  Hygiene  presented 
a  conservative  view  of  the  need  for  institutional  care  for  the  mental 
defective,  to  the  effect  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  we  had  felt  that 
every  mental  defective  should  at  once  be  placed  in  institutions,  we 
were,  after  further  experience,  classifying  such  individuals  much 
more  carefully  with  the  result  that  many  who  were  formerly  con- 
demned unhesitatingly  to  institutional  care,  were  now  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  communities  under  careful  supervision  with  most 
beneficial  results. 

In  view  of  the  child  welfare  campaign  being  made  in  Connecticut 
this  year,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  attached  to  the  program  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Section  of  the  conference  which  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  H.  P.  Fairchild,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Child  Welfare 
Commission,  who  secured  Prof.  E.  N.  Morgan  of  Yale,  and  Judge 
George  S.  Addams  of  Cleveland  as  speakers.  Professor  Fairchild 
presented  the  value  of  the  juvenile  court  as  a  social  force  and  the 
need  of  a  genuine  juvenile  court  system  in  Connecticut.  The  Chil- 
dren's Section  round-table  in  charge  of  C.  V.  Williams  presented  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  Connecticut  conditions,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  county  homes  and  child  placing,  and  developed  a  dis- 
cussion, largely  sectarian,  on  the  irksome  features  of  supervision  by 
the  state  of  the  child  placing  work  of  some  of  the  child  placing 
agencies.  ' 

General  Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Taylor. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


53/4%  INTEREST 
100%  SAFETY 
TAX  EXEMPT 

That  is  briefly  what  you  get  in  one  of  the  highest 
grade  State  Bond  Investments  ever  offered  the  public. 

Issued  by  Constitutional  Amendment  of  a  sovereign 
state.  Approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Backed 
by  the  full  taxing  power  of  a  state  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  one  and  one-half  billion  and  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
that  amount.  Further  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  farm  lands  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  guarantee  both  principal  and  interest 

$3,000,000  Bonds 
State  of  North  Dakota 

(Real  Estate  Series) 

Exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Surtax. 


$100— $500— $1000 

Maturing 

1931—1936—1941 

1946  and  1948 


Dated 
July  1st,  1921 
Interest  payable  semi- 
annually in  Gold 


Address 

Bank  of  North  Dakota 

Bismarck,  N.  D.,  or 
Chicago  Office:  1059  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 


A  CORRECTION 

IN  the  Survey  for  April  30,  page  133,  under  the  heading,  Another 
Bedford  Situation,  there  are  several  errors  of  fact  which  the 
Survey,  on  further  information,  is  glad  to  correct.  The  recently 
appointed  superintendent  of  Bedford  Reformatory  is  Dr.  Amos  T. 
Baker.  Dr.  Baker  received  his  appointment  from  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Reformatory,  conditionally  upon  Governor  Miller's 
signing  the  bill  permitting  the  office  to  be  held  by  a  man.  The 
Governor  signed  the  bill  May  5  and  Dr.  Baker  took  office  May  7. 


FIVE  methods  are  listed  by  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  in  a  leaflet  outlining  the  procedure  recommended  to 
get  started  in  city  planning: 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  city  plan  commission. 
Provision   of  an   adequate   budget  for   the   work   of   the   com- 
mission. 

Employment  of  competent  consulting  advice. 
On  the   basis  of  a  comprehensive  plan,   the   selection  of  one 
specific  problem  at  a  time  for  accomplishment. 

Education   of  the  public  to  the  practical  value  of  city  plan- 
ning. 

IN  BELGIUM  a  royal  decree  has  been  issued  for  the  calling 
of  an  international  congress  for  the  protection  of  children  to 
be  held  in  July  of  the  present  year.  Topics  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting  include  the  morally  neglected  child  and  the 
juvenile  courts,  abnormal  children,  public  health  work  as 
applied  to  children  and  war  orphans.  The  question  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  office  for  the  protection  of  children 
will  also  be  discussed. 


LAKEWOOD  has  adopted  a  tentative  zoning  plan  by  Robert 
H.  Whitten,  of  Cleveland.  The  usual  provisions  for  resi- 
dential districts  are  supplemented  by  a  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  families  that  may  be  housed  on  a  given  plot  of  ground, 
a  procedure  generally  adopted  in  British  town  planning 
schemes  which  so  far  has  rarely  been  applied  in  this  country. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19thStreet 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians  for  Hos- 
pital and  Social  Service  positions,  Industrial 
Nurses  and  Physicians;  Secretaries,  Matrons, 
Community,  Recreation,  Public  Health  Work- 
ers. Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WANTED:  An  up-to-date  wide  awake 
man  to  take  up  Boys'  work  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
at  the  Barney  Community  Center.  Large 
field  to  carry  on  interesting  work.  Write 
Barney  Community  Center,  Valley  and 
Chapel  Sts.,  or  Mrs.  G.  Harriss  Gorman, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

NURSE  wanted  for  child  caring  agency. 
Must  have   executive   ability.     3835   Survey. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected, 1800  Selden  Street. 

WANTED:  In  an  Institution  in  Brook- 
lyn, care-taker  for  girls.     3848  Survey. 

WANTED:  by  Brooklyn  Institution,  play- 
ground teacher  for  summer  home  on  Long 
Island,  for  months  of  July  and  August.  3849 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  Parole  Officer  for  fol- 
low-up work  and  general  supervision  of 
girls  on  parole  from  institution.  Apply 
Inwood  House,  127  East  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED:  A  trained,  experienced,  gen- 
eral social  welfare  worker,  Jewess.  Ad- 
dress undersigned  giving  training,  experi- 
ence, reference,  age  and  compensation  ex- 
pected. Julia  Bernstein,  Sec'y,  1528  East 
Madison  St.,  Educational  Center,  Council 
Jewish  Women,    Seattle,   Washington. 

WANTED:  As  Resident  Worker  by 
large  Settlement,  an  experienced  man  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  Boys'  and  Men's  work. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  gymnasium  classes. 
Position  open  July  1st.  Give  full  informa- 
tion as  to  education,  references,  experience, 
salary  desired,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  3851 
Survey. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  for  a 
trained  Medico  Social  Worker  to  act  as  an 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  Depart- 
ment of  the  combined  departments  of  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
Teaching  ability  and  training  of  graduate 
nurse  would  be  considered  assets.  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  Social  Service  Department, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Bess  Lynde  Russell, 
Director. 

RESIDENT  Girls'  Club  Director,  to  as- 
sist in  household  management.  Neighbor- 
hood House  of  Jewish  Sisterhood.  21 
Seventeenth   Ave.,   Newark,  N.  J. 


NURSES -PUPILS  WANTED 


NURSES— PUPILS  WANTED 

The  Jersey  City  Hospital  Training  School 
offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young 
women. 

Course  in  Public  Health,  Industrial,  Child 
Hygiene,  Pre-Natal  Obstetrics,  Psychopathic 
and  General  Nursing. 

Compensation  while  training: 
First  one  and  one-half  years,  $20  per  month. 
Second  one  and  one-half  years,   $30  per  month. 

After  three  (3)  months'  probation,  books 
and   uniforms   are  furnished   without  cost. 

Apply  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Brede,  R.  N., 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,  Jersey 
City  Hospital,  Baldwin  Ave.  and  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


E 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
all  over  the  country.  Walter  Agnew,  1254 
Amsterdam   Ave.,   New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  desires  position  of  secre- 
tary or  superintendent  in  boys'  home,  club, 
church  work  or  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Twelve  years'  experience.  3847 
Survey. 

MAN  with  long  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare work,  18  years  in  one  position,  desires 
position  as  executive  in  child  helping 
agency.  College  graduate,  first  class  refer- 
ence.   Correspondence  solicited.    3836  Survey. 

GRADUATE  Nurses,  Dietitians,  Social 
Service,  Industrial  Nurses  and  Physicians; 
Secretaries,  Matrons,  Community,  Recrea- 
tion, Public  Health  Workers.  Furnished 
anywhere  in  United  States.  Aznoe's  Cen- 
tral Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

EXPERIENCED,  welUeducated,  young 
man  of  high  ideals  and  upright  character, 
25  years  of  age,  desires  to  connect  himself 
with  a  progressive  Jewish  orphanage,  either 
ns  head  of  boys'  department  or  as  Assistant 
Superintendent.  Splendid  recommendations 
furnished.  Kindly  include  statement  of 
salary   in    reply.     3844   Survey. 

JEWISH  Settlement  House  Worker: 
Young  man  of  character  and  integrity,  pos- 
sessing pleasing  personality  and  splendid 
qualifications,  including  liberal  education 
and  valuable  experience,  seeks  position  as 
Assistant  Headworker  of  a  Jewish  Settle- 
ment House.  Reliable  recommendations  fur- 
nished.    3845  Survey. 

MAX  SCHMETTERUNC,    PRINTER,   NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  broad  and 
varied  experience  with  social  organizations, 
schools  and  clubs,  with  special  adaptibility 
for  interviewing,  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, wishes  position  with  organization  or 
school,  where  tact,  sympathy,  and  aforemen- 
tioned qualifications  will  be  appreciated. 
3830  Survey. 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  very  fond  of  children, 
would  like  a  position  as  playground  worker. 
3827  Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced  physical  director 
and  social  worker,  man,  27,  available  after 
June  15th  for  position  in  church,  institutional 
or  community  work.  Successful  record  in 
promoting  plays,  pageants,  boys'  clubs,  camp 
work  with  men  and  girls,  etc.     3802  Survey. 

YOUNG  woman,  five  years'  experience 
family  case  and  child  welfare  work,  desires 
position  where  such  training  may  be  valu- 
able, Yiddish  speaking.  Available  May  1st. 
3841   Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  (single)  desires  position 
as  assistant  superintendent  or  head  boys' 
worker  in  Child  Caring  Institution.  Ex- 
perienced teacher  and  institutional  worker. 
Formerly  assistant  superintendent.  3850 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY:  Young 
woman,  exceptional  experience,  seeks  oppor- 
tunity, educational  work  or  live  enterprise 
where  progressive,  creative  thinking  and 
administrative  ability  are  necessary.  Quali- 
fications.    3853  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case,  work,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  382a 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  several  years'  secre- 
tarial experience  with  Physicians  and  Wel- 
fare Organizations,  three  years'  experience 
in  active  field  service  with  Maryland  Organ- 
izations and  U.  S.  Government,  desires 
position  with  social  service  corporation. 
South  or  Texas  preferred.  References.  3825 
Survey. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  who  is  very  fond 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  children,  would  like 
a  position  as  camp  councilor.  Institutional 
experience.     3826  Survey. 

MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find  expression.     3855  Survey. 

COMPETENT  WOMAN  wants  charge  of 
large  Summer  School  or  Camp.  Would  con- 
sider also  permanent  place.  Good  buyer 
and   manager.     References.     3856   Survey. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  Public  Health,  all  branches,  Dis- 
pensary Management,  Hospital  Social  Ser- 
vice. Available  September  1st.  3843   Survey. 

SECRETARY:  Executive  or  Private,  with 
organization  or  individual.  New  York  or 
Brooklyn.  Organizer,  investigation,  employ- 
ment.     Social    or    educational    lines.      3842 

Survey. 
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REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

A   large  and   exceptionally   well   built 

HOUSE  OF  16  ROOMS 

to  good  condition,  on  corner  plot,  86x200, 

BAY     RIDGE 

a  suburb  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 
Slate    roof,    wide    porches,    open    fire    places, 
trees,  garden.    Suitable  for  small  institution, 
sanitarium,  school.     3831  SURVEY. 


in 


FOR    <%AI  F Old    Hudson    River    Estate. 

rv/l\  iJ^x^e.       no    acres>    Dutch    Colonial 

■tone  house,  12  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments. For  further  particulars  address 
Captain  WM.  F.  HEAVEY,  West  Point,  N.Y. 


FOR  RENT 


Adirondacks— Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Rent:  Cottages,  fully  equipped,  very 
modern,  baths,  toilets,  etc.  Season  $300  to 
$1,000.     W.   H.    Otis. 


FURNISHED  ROOMS 


SINGLE  furnished  rooms,  men  only,  in 
Settlement  house.  Lease  June-September  in- 
clusive, very  reasonable  rates.  Heart  of 
Greenwich  Village  near  restaurants,  the- 
ater, subway.  Phone  Spring  9757  before 
10  A.  M.  Write  Manager  Greenwich  House, 
Cooperative  Apartments,  28  Jones  Street, 
New  York. 

FOR  RENT:  Large  sunny  attractively 
furnished  room  with  fireplace,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  in  old  colonial  private  house  with 
garden  on  Charlton  St.  near  Seventh  Ave. 
subway.    For  business  woman.    3854  Survey. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


FOR  RENT— June  to  October,  or  shorter 
period;  5  room  duplex  apartment  in  house; 
large  rooms,  fireplaces,  all  conveniences; 
extraordinary  yard ;  south  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York;  convenient  to  L,  subway, 
bus.  Also,  2  room  non-housekeeping  apart- 
ment.    Phone,  Spring  1011. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Cooking  for  Profit" 

YOU  can  earn  a  handsome  Income  through  home-cookod 
food     and     catering,     tea-room,    cafeteria     m'g't,     eto. 
Full   Instructions    by   mall.    Write    for   details. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  W.G9th  St..Chloago,lll. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  stationery  for 
any  type  of  correspondence.  150  sheets 
high  grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address  for 
$1.50.  Write  for  samples.  Lewis,  25  Hud- 
son Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  wishes  to  place  her 
14  year  old  boy  on  farm  for  vacation  months 
to  do  light  outdoor  work  in  exchange  for 
board.    3857   Survey. 


FOR  SALE 

BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 
condition.  Apply,  The  Survey,  112  East  19 
street  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings     fifty    cents    a     line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Are  They  Doomed?  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case.  By  Art  Shields.  From  the  Workers  De- 
fense Union,  7  East  15  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

The  Art  op  Spending — How  to  Live  Better  and 
Save  More;  the  family  budget  made  a  practical 
program,  24  pp.;  10  cents.  Am.  School  of 
Home   Economics,   519   W.   69th   St.,   Chicago. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New   York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,   5    Park   Square,   Boston. 

Directory  op  Toledo's  Social  Agencies,  56  pp. 
Social  Service  Federation,  572  Ontario  St., 
Toledo,  O.     Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Wages  op  Women  Employed  in 
the  Manufacture  op  Food  Preparations  and 
Minor  Lines  op  Confectionery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  State  House, 
Boston. 

How  To  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  r  eport  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19    Street,   New   York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in   a   special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.     It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY    stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each   issue   as  re- 
-»    ceived.     It  does  not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily   be   removed    and   reinserted.     At   the 
end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you   and  the  volume  will   then  be  ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Jibe  Arbitrator  offers  "The  Jolly  New  World" 
for  25  cents — a  primer  of  liberalism.  $1  a 
year.  Sample  free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  St. 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Brttrr  Simra  report*  the  most  important  ftctirl- 
tics  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfare 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issue*  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,     N.     Y. 

JJTnrri-ut-3Bora  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Honoitaf  S-atml  Sevvxct;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hcsivtji 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,    19   East   72d   Street,   New   York. 

433mtal  Xtggirttr;  quarterly;  $2.00'  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

JEbe  prison  Journal,  devoted  to  a  fair  discus- 
sion of  penal  affairs,  to  improvements  in  penal 
legislation,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  beginning  this 
year.  50c.  per  annum.  Issued  by  The  Pa.  Prison 
Society,    119    S.    Fourth    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Public  Hralfh  Sfrtrsr;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370    Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained. 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and  efficient  service. 

The  following  are  among  the  "wants" 
advertised   during   the   past  year: 

Public  health  nurses,      Welfare  workers, 
Teachers,  Personnel  managers, 

Institutional  workers,   Supervisors, 
Case  workers,  Organisers  or  executives, 

Social  investigators,       Campaign  managers, 
Community  and  recreation  workers. 

THE  SURVEY 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 


5-14-21 


Address 


FORTY-EIGHTH   ANNUAL    MEETING 


OF 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

MILWAUKEE,    JUNE    22-29,    1921 

THE  PROGRAM, — a  carefully  coordinated,  well-balanced,  and  logically  arranged  series  of  addresses  on  sub- 
jects of  contemporary  interest  and  unquestioned  importance  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  human  welfare. 


GENERAL    SESSIONS 
Does    Social    Work    Promote    Social 
Progress? 
Allen    T.   Burns. 
Organization  of  Rural  Social  Forces. 
Professor    E.    C.    Lindemann. 

Ideals  of  American  Education  in  Re- 
lation  to   Public   Welfare. 
Dr.  Frederick   C.  Hicks. 
Public      Welfare      and      the      Public 
Schools. 
Professor   Henry    C.   Morrison. 

What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind? 

Whiting    Williams. 
Organizing  Immigrant  and  Unskilled 
Labor. 
Sidney  Hillman. 

The    Government    as    a    Community 
Builder. 

Community     Organization     and     Our 
National    Life. 
Joseph  Lee. 

The  Social  Case  Work  Viewpoint  in 
Law. 

Dean  J.  H.   Wigmore. 

After-care   for    Industrial    Compensa- 
tion   Cases. 

Making  Health  Knowledge  the  Prop- 
erty of  the  Community. 
Haven  Emerson,  M.  D. 

The  Social  Need  of  a  National  Health 
Program. 

Conference  Dinner — devoted  to  inter- 
ests  of  children. 

Our    European    Obligations. 

Our     Nation's     Obligations     to     Her 
Children. 
Julia  Lathrop. 

DIVISION  I— CHILDREN 

J.  Prentice  Murphy,   Chairman 

New    Values    in    the    Field    of    Child 
Welfare. 

A  Redefining  of  the  Scope  and  Func- 
tions of  the   Juvenile   Court. 

The   Public   School    as   a   Little   Used 
Social    Agency. 

Admissions   to   Child    Caring   Institu- 
tions and  Societies. 

Some   Needed   Readjustments   in   Spe- 
cial Fields. 


DIVISION      II    —    DELINQUENTS 
AND   CORRECTION 
Mrs.  Martha  Falconer,  Chairman 

Social   Hygiene. 

Detention    Homes   and   Reformatories. 

Judicial  Procedure  with  Sex  Offend- 
ers. 

The  Immediate  Objectives  in  the 
Penological  Program. 

Prohibition    and    Delinquency. 

DIVISION  III— HEALTH 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  Chairman 

Cooperation  and  Coordination  in 
Health   Work. 

The  Health  Program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red   Cross. 

Social  Significance  of  Child  Health 
Work. 

Government  Departments  in  Their 
Relation  to  Health. 

Certain  Elements  in  a  Health  Pro- 
gram for   Children. 

DIVISION  IV  — PUBLIC  AGEN- 
CIES AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Maintenance  of  Prisons  and  Methods 
of  Remuneration  for  Prisoners. 

State  Public  Welfare  Programs  in 
Relation   to   Children. 

Relationship  between  State  and  Local 
Governmerts  in  Development  of 
Public  Welfare   Service. 

The  Relation  of  State  Institutions  and 
Agencies   to   Private    Institutions.' 

DIVISION  V— THE   FAMILY 
Mothers'  Pensions. 
Case  Records  in  Family  Agencies. 
Problems  of  Organization  in  Smaller 

Communities. 
Problems   of  Mental    Subnormality   in 

Family   Social  Work. 
Industrial  Relations. 


Herman  Adler 
Hugo  B.  Anderson 
Mary  Anderson 
Sanger  Brown,  II 
Allen  T.  Burns 
Margaret  F.  Byington 
Fred  C.   Croxton 
Haven  Emerson,  M.  D. 


DIVISION  VI— INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
Sophonisba   P.   Breckinridge, 

Chairman. 

Women's  Work  and  Wages. 

Child  Labor. 

Unemployment — Methods   of   Prevent- 
ing  and    Dealing   With. 

Housing. 

Standards  of  Living. 

SPEAKERS: 

Homer  Folks  Florence  Kelley 

William  Z.  Foster  Sherman   C.  Kingsley 

Ernest  Freund  George  W.  Kirchiuey 

Hastings   H.   Hart  Bruno  Lasker 

William  Healy  Julia  C.  Lathrop 

Frederick  C.  Hicks  Joseph   Lee 

Sidney  Hillman  Sam  Levine 

Joel  D.  Hunter  E.   C.   Lindemann 


DIVISION      VII   —  THE      LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 
Howard  S.   Braucher,   Chairman. 

Standards  for  Measuring  Achievements 
by  Settlements,  Community  Centers, 
and    Neighborhood    Organizations. 

Questions  Regarding  the  Local  Com- 
munity Answered  by  Leading  Com- 
munity Workers. 

Community  Aspects  of  Cooperative 
Buying. 

Extent  of  the  Housing  Shortage  in  the 
United  States.  Its  Economic  and 
Social  Effects,  Resources  Available 
in  Dealing  with  It. 

Main  Street.  What  Is  the  Great  Need 
of  American  Communities  To-day? 

DIVISION     VIII  — MENTAL     HY- 
GIENE 
Dr.  Thomas   W.  Salmon, 

Chairman. 

Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of  Normal 
Childhood   and   Youth. 

Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of  Subnor- 
mal  Children. 

Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of  Malad- 
justed  Children. 

Educational  Value  to  the  Community 
of  Mental   Hygiene   Agencies. 

Mental    Hygiene   in  Education. 

DIVISION       IX— ORGANIZATION 

OF   SOCIAL   FORCES 

Otto    W.    Davis,    Chairman. 
The  Board  Member. 
Community     Organization     of     Social 

Forces. 
Endowments — How   to  Leave   $25,000 

to  $1,000,000   and    Do   It  Wisely. 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 
Job    and    Salary    Analysis    in    Social 

Work. 

DIVISION  X— UNITING  OF  NA- 
TIVE AND  FOREIGN-BORN  IN 
AMERICA 

Grace  Abbott,  Chairman. 

The  Present  Immigration  Outlook. 

Regulation  of  Immigration. 

The  Immigrant  and  Industry. 

The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant. 

The  Cultural  Aspects  of  Immigration. 

E.  V.  McCollum 
Henry  C.  Morrison 
Esther  Loring  Richards 
William  A.  Snow 
Whiting  Williams 
J.  H.   Wigmore 
Robert  A.  Woods 


The  railroads  have  granted  a  round-trip  fare  equivalent    to  one  and  one-half  times  the  single  fare. 


For  May  Bulletin,  write  to 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


25  East  Ninth  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SOKOW 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       . 

Lindsey  Pays— Bishop  Williams'  Challenge— Housing  in  Pittsburgh 
—Is  the  Bronx  a  City?— Censorship— Public  Laundries— Missouri, 
1921— Welfare  Work  in  Austria— An  Inside  View  of  Italy 
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State  Reorganization   . 

The  Next  War 

A  Review  of  Will  Irwin's  Book 

From  the  Devil's  Caldron  . 

Personnel  Relations  Tested 

New  Tools  in  Old  China    . 


Lent  D.  Upson        234 


Joseph  K.  Hart 

Howard  H.  Brinton 

William  L.  Chenery 

.  John  Stewart  Burgess 


CIVICS 

Culture  in  a  Mining  Town 

Four  Types  of  Organization 

Their  Own  Middlemen     . 

In  an  Old  Tavern     . 

Demosthenes,  Not  Cicero ! 

Unity,  Coherence  and  Emphasis 

Books  and  Fireless  Cookers— Better  Cities  Campaigns 

HEALTH 

Oregon  Counts  Her  Socially  Inadequate  .    Chester  L.  Carlisle 

Insuring  for  Health  ....       Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Poetry  and  the  Tooth-Brush P.  L.  B. 

Campaigns  against  Diphtheria  ....... 


Irma  M.  Walker 

.   Dwight  Sanderson 

Caroline  B.  Sherman 

.    Dorothy  Burnham 

.    Edith  W.  Maddux 

Helen  Rand 


234 
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236 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


CONFERENCES 


15  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSP  TAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
XrI  Mt*q  Ida  M  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
5h^  reneral  HospUal,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emboli  ^c'y?Nat?onarHeadquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
^™7.  c  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  worK 
RUlsanddwL0  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
aSs  sec'y  m  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  publ  c 
e^ploy^nent  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
£  ^r,Tatinn-  mpniDlovment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nTtTpro^cUonr  on^  day™s  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement, 
rublishes  Quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMPRirAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
ta^  .TY-r^rtrude  B  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Ur\eLVr"elStll ^  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce.  City  Clubs    and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;   and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession   of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  D.  Butter- 
field  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro  N.  C 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ,  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev,.  P.  A  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent- Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Bolt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector To  alrouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 


AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
the  different  fields  of  work  with 
any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
to  secure  a  better  understanding 
prove  standards  and  methods  in 
children  and  to  make  available  in 
results  of  successful  effort.  The 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to 
organizing  its  children's  work,  C. 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger. 
ex  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof,  Ov  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.    Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  39  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  In- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances ;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Object — to  promote  an 

intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 609  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education — Rev.    James   H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.   Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  MiChael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D>  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh, 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK-^Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Frentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  ConditionB — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
east. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
■ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  cvty,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE — Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  pres.;  Mr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  secy; 
261  (A)  Broadway,  New  York.    Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL   ORGANIZATION    FOR    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING— 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  ln- 
fwmation.  Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  ?3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edtth  Shatto 
King  mgr  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
far  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ciy.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE — To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   ?1,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Kussell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.: 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  Is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,   William  L.   Chenery 

Health,  Michael  M.   Davis,  Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)     $10.     Regular    subscription 
16  yearly.    112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


COMMUNITY  PROGRESS    VERSUS 
COMMUNITY  DRIFT 

Nothing  stands  still.  Communities  must  move  along  with 
all  other  elements  of  the  world,  either  forward  or  backward, 
either  in  progressive  ways  or  with  disintegrating  drifts.  These 
things  are  more  or  less  consciously  felt  everywhere,  sometimes 
with  irritation,  sometimes  with  joyful  anticipation.  A  general 
survey  of  our  local  attitudes  on  this  subject  would,  if  the  date 
were  available,  go  far  toward  the  solving  of  many  of  our 
present  community  uncertainties. 

Local  Community  Interest  in  Community  Programs. 
■*-♦  What  tendencies  are  observable  in  your  community  in  the 
direction  of  any  effective  form  of  community  program?  Are  these 
tendencies  normal  and  healthful,  or  do  they  seem  to  represent  ab- 
normal, forced,  or  premature  insidious  movements?  Are  they  well 
led?  By  socially-minded  individuals  or  groups?  Or  by  exploiting 
individuals  or  groups?  Do  they  command  public  interest?  Public 
confidence?     Public  support? 

O  Forms  of  Local  Community  Developments. 
£*+  If  your  community  is  moving  toward  more  adequate  organiza- 
tion, does  this  movement  represent  a  democratic  development?  Or 
an  autocratic?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  a  more  complete  democracy? 
Is  it  a  federation  of  existent  groups?  Is  it  dominated  by  or  directed 
by  some  national  organization?  Is  there  any  conflict  between  na- 
tional organization  and  your  local  community?  On  what  grounds? 
Is  this  conflict  good  for  the  movement?  In  what  way?  What  seems 
to  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  your  local  organization?  What  are  the 
interests  that  control  it:  Financial?  Educational?  Charitable? 
Political?  What  powers  has  it?  What  responsibilities?  Has  it  a 
legal  existence?  Is  it  an  organization  for  action?  Or  for  dis- 
cussion? Or  for  "boosting?"  Are  these  distinctions  clear?  Or  is  it 
all  involved  in  a  general  vagueness? 

^      Community  Houses. 

*-*  ♦  Has  your  community  organization  a  "house"  of  any  sort?  Has 
it  any  plans  for  such  a  building?  What  has  become  of  the  "memorial 
building"  plans  of  two  years  ago?  Was  such  a  building  erected  in 
your  community?  How  is  it  being  used?  Is  a  "community  house" 
of  some  sort  necessary  to  a  community  program? 

4      Community  Complications. 
♦    Is  a  community  program  generally  acceptable  to  existent  social 
organizations?      What    objections    are     usually    offered     by    social 
agencies?     By  various  other  groups?     By  individuals?     What  are 
the    inherent    strengths    of    community    organization?      What    are 
the  weaknesses  which  your  experiences   are  making  manifest?     Is 
community  organization,  on  the  whole,  in  line  with  American  prin- 
ciples, or  in  opposition  to  them?    Does  our  American,  community  life 
seem  moving  toward  greater  organization,  or  away  from  it? 
References: 
R.  M.  Maciver:    The  Community,  A  Sociological   Study.    Mac- 

millan  Co.    Price,  $6.oo;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.25. 
Graham  Wallace:    The  Great  Society.     Macmillan  Co.     Price, 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 
H.  E.  Jackson:  A  Community  Center.  What  It  Is  and  How  to 
Organize   It.     Macmillan   Co.     Price,   $1.35 ;   by  mail   of  the 
Survey,  $1.45. 
Handbook  on  Community  Organization.    California  State  Council 

of  Defense  (1919),  Sacramento,  Cal. 
E.   L.   Morgan:     Mobilizing  the   Rural    Community.     Extension 
Service  of  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture   (1919),  Am- 
herst 
The  Survey:     1919:     May  31,  p.   377;  August  2,  p.  679;   Sep- 
tember 2,  p.  870;  January  11,  p.  506.     1920:    April  24,  p.  145. 
1921:    March  12,  p.  859.    This  issue,  pp.  240-244. 


The   books    mentioned    above   may   be   obtained    through    the    Survey    Book 
department. 
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TAKE    A    STEP    FORWARD 


Spend  six  weeks  in  the  stimulating  com- 
panionship of  your  fellow-workers — be 
they  Teachers,  Nurses,  Social  Workers, 
or  Students. 


Become  acquainted  with  the  points  of 
view  and  methods  of  workers  from  many 

parts  of  the  country. 

> 

Improve  your  professional  standing  or 
possibilities. 

From  July  7  to  August  17,  take  one  or 
more  of  the  following  courses: 


Social  Case  Work 

Child  Welfare 

The  Visiting  Teacher 

Community  Organization 

Industrial  Problems 

Social  Research 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Social  Phychiatry 

Field  Work 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
107  East  22  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Bulletin  and  Application. 


Probing  Prague 

[IKE  AN  EAGER  LAD  just  from 
college,  Czechoslovakia  came  out 
of  the  war  into  the  company  of 
nations  bound.to  match  its  ancient 
culture  with  a  maximum  of  well- 
being  for  all  its  people.  But  after  centuries  of 
oppression  and  five  years  of  war,  the  old 
capital,  Prague,  knew  little  of  its  human  needs 
and  resources,  lacked  even  a  city  directory. 

Prague  leaped  over  the  lost  years  and  began 
its  new  life  with  an  American  social  survey, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of 
the  President  and  formerly  resident  of  a 
Chicago  social  settlement.  The  American 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  carried  out  the  survey  of  Prague 
and  The  Survey  magazine  is  reviewing  it  in  a 
special  Prague  issue. 

An  astonishing  picture  of  a  medieval  city  suddenly 
opening  health  centers,  requisitioning  the  great  stone 
buildings  of  a  monarchy  for  community  housing,  setting 
typewriters  clicking  in  the  tapestried  ballrooms  of 
palaces. 

A  clear-cut  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  peoples 
within  Czechoslovakia,  of  the  new  republic  to  its 
neighbors,  of  Bohemian  contributions  to  the  world's 
Store  of  culture.  Invaluable  to  all  interested  in 
immigration  and  Americanization.  A  striking  example 
of  The  Survey's  Foreign  Service  Department  which 
keeps  the  American  reader  informed  of  developments 
overseas  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  theory  and 
practice  of  social  betterment  at  home. 

Prague  issue,  25  cents  a  copy 

Yearly,  52  issues.  $5  cm  „  OT  -r-r>  •.  TTj-tr  112  East  19th  Street 
6  months'  trial,  $2.50      llie  MJRVtl  New  York  City 

To  Be  Published  June  n 


Foreign  Policy  Association 

Formerly  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association 
Announces  a  Luncheon  Discussion  on 

Present  Conditions  in  Russia 

HOTEL  COMMODORE 

THURSDAY,  MAY  26th,  at  12:45  sharp 

Speakers:  Mr.  Frederick  Libby,  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Mr.  Moissaye  J.  Ol- 
gin,  Author  of  "The  Soul  of  Russia,"  recently  re- 
turned from  eight  months  in  Soviet  Russia.  Mr. 
Ivan  Soukine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Kolchak  government. 
Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  Chairman 
Joint  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
the  New  York  Committee  for  Russian  Relief,  dis- 
tributing through  the  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

No  contributions  will  be  solicited. 
Reservations,  $2  each — Address,  3  West  29th  Street 
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WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

Hr*  |  AHERE  must  be  a  terrific  child  mortality  in  New 
York,"  said  a  foreign  visitor.  "I've  not  looked  up 
your  vital  statistics  and  have  seen  no  evidence  of  cruel- 
ty to  children.  But  the  fact  remains  that  I  have  talked  to 
hundreds  of  people  here,  and  have  yet  to  come  across  one  who 
has  been  born  in  New  York     ...     I  give  it  up." 

LINDSEY  PAYS 

JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY  of  the  Denver  Juvenile 
Court  last  week  paid  the  fine  of  $500  which  he  was  as- 
sessed for  contempt  of  court,  thus  closing  the  final  chap- 
ter in  the  bitter  contest  of  six  years'  duration  which  includ- 
ed an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  de- 
clarations from  Judge  Lindsey  that  he  would  go  to  jail 
rather  than  betray  a  child's  confidence. 

The  case  ranges  back  to  191 5  when  Judge  Lindsey  re- 
fused to  divulge  a  confession  made  to  him  by  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  held  in  connection  with  a  murder  charge  against 
his  mother  on  trial  for  killing  her  husband.  The  lower  court 
found  him  guilty  of  contempt  and  fined  him  $500  and  costs 
with  the  alternative  of  a  jail  sentence.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Colorado,  by  a  four  to  three  decision,  sustained  the  ver- 
dict of  the  lower  court  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  case. 

In  a  statement  issued  shortly  after  the  fine  was  paid  Judge 
Lindsey  said : 

I  am  sure  I  have  demonstrated  that  in  actual  practice  the 
courts  are  wrong,  and  it  is  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  justice  that 
such  confidence  should  be  respected.  It  is  a  strange  rule  that 
this  is  permitted  by  statute  as  to  other  public  officials  and  as 
between  attorneys  and  clients,  pastors  and  penitents,  and  that  it 
should  be  denied  in  a  tribunal  where  the  value  of  such  a  confi- 
dence to  the  state  and  to  justice  is  perhaps  the  highest. 

It  seems  like  a  travesty  on  justice  that  I  should  be  arraigned 
in  court  on  the  very  day,  for  this  "terrible  offense,"  when  an 
alleged  notorious  offender  against  the  virtue  of  young  girls 
should  also  be  arraigned  by  the  state  in  a  case  which  never  could 


have  been  brought  and  certainly  never  successfully  prosecuted, 
as  other  cases  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  as  juvenile  judge,  which  afterward  I  was  per- 
mitted to  use  in  the  proper  way. 

BISHOP  WILLIAMS'  CHALLENGE 

AT  a  tense  meeting  of  the  eighty-eighth  diocesan  conven- 
tion, over  which  he  presided,  Bishop  Charles  D.  Wil- 
liams of  Detroit,  one  of  the  best  known  liberal  church- 
men in  the  country,  made  a  solemn  statement  of  his  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  obligations  of  the  church  toward  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  then  in  the  face  of  hostile  criticism 
offered  to  surrender  his  ecclesiastical  office.  The  convention 
at  once  went  into  executive  session  and  after  debate  refused 
to  accept  Bishop  Williams'  resignation  but  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  general  situation  and  concluded  with 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  approving  unequivocally  of  free 
speech  for  bishops  and  members  of  the  clergy. 

The  controversy  was  awakened  by  Bishop  Williams'  ad- 
dress in  which  among  other  things  he  made  reference  to  the 
attempt  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Pittsburgh  to  han- 
dicap the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  financial  campaign.  [See  the  Survey 
for  February  5,  page  668.]  "The  challenge  is  plain,"  said 
the  Michigan  bishop,  and,  according  to  the  Detroit  News, 
continued : 

Either  the  church  must  abandon  the  well  considered,  fair  and 
sane  message  which  she  has  formulated  [on  social  and  economic 
questions],  and  suppress  her  proclamation  of  it,  a.  thing  un- 
thinkable for  anyone  who  has  a  conscience  and  convictions;  or 
she  must  enlarge  and  democratize  the  basis  of  her  support  so  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  or  subservient  to'  any  class,  high  or  low; 
or  she  must  be  content  with  more  meager  support  and  restricted 
operations.  Her  Master  was  poor  and  persecuted,  but  free,  and 
it  may  be  that  He  is  now  calling  His  church  to  follow  in  His 
footsteps. 

Following  his  address  the  convention  went  into  executive 
session.  Behind  closed  doors  the  bishop  offered  his  resigna- 
tion. There,  according  to  the  Detroit  Journal,  he  reiterated 
his  previous  stand,  saying  in  part: 

I  have  declared,  I  hope  with  reasonable  clearness,  my  stand  in 
the  present  crisis.  It  has  not  been  done,  let  me  assure  you,  with- 
out careful  and  prayerful  consideration,  nor  yet  without  much 
distress  of  mind  and  heart.  .  .  .  My  own  choice  is  made.  I  must 
abide  by  it.  I  cannot  promise  to  refrain  in  the  future  from 
speaking  as  I  have  spoken  in  the  past.  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  embarrass  the  diocese  or  hinder  its  work.  Therefore  if  at 
any  time  in  the  judgment  of  the  convention,  the  diocese  would  be 
relieved  and  prospered  by  a  change  of  leadership,  my  resignation 
as  bishop  of  Michigan  will  be  put  into  your  hands  subject  only 
to  the  canonically  required  judgment  of  the  house  of  bishops 
thereon. 

The  resolution  refusing  to  permit  Bishop  Williams  to  re- 
tire concluded  with  the  statement  that 
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.  .  .  this  convention  desires  to  go  on  record  as  standing  un- 
qualifiedly for  the  American  right  of  free  speech  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  and  the  clergy  regardless  of  our  respective  individual 
points  of  view,  believing  with  confidence  in  the  ultimate  power 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  desiring  only  that  that  shall  prevail 
in  all  the  phases  of  our  modern  life. 

HOUSING  IN  PITTSBURGH 

AFTER  some  previous  abortive  efforts  to  remedy  the 
housing  shortage  of  Pittsburgh,  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  city's  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  5  voted 
favorably  upon  a  report  of  its  housing  committee  recommend- 
ing the  incorporation  of  a  housing  corporation  with  an  initial 
capitalization  of  probably  $200,000,  to  be  composed  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  citizens  representing  the  different  industries  of 
the  city,  to  build  immediately  some  one  thousand  houses  and 
sell  them  at  cost.  Like  numerous  other  cities,  Pittsburgh  has 
many  vacant  building  lots  suitable  for  homes  for  workers, 
provided  with  all  municipal  services  and  near  to  places  of 
employment,  so  that  the  construction  of  individual  houses  and 
groups  rather  than  the  establishment  of  a  single  model  hous- 
ing estate  commended  itself  to  the  committee  as  most  prac- 
tical. A.  W.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
making  public  the  report,  says: 

The  primary  object  of  the  corporation  will  be  to  construct  at 
low  cost  a  considerable  number  of  modest,  substantial  and  at- 
tractive homes  that  can  be  sold  to  residents  of  this  district  vir- 
tually at  cost  and  upon  satisfactory  terms.  This  requires  quan- 
tity construction,  standardized  designs,  materials  and  workman- 
ship, centralized  purchasing,  supervision  and  administration,  and 
the  best  talent  and  credit  facilities  obtainable. 

It  is  planned  to  construct  homes  of  four,  five  and  six  rooms, 
with  bath,  to  sell  at  prices  depending  on  location,  size  and  design, 
within  the  means  of  the  average  citizen. 

In  order  to  get  a  number  of  homes  built  immediately  without 
the  loss  of  valuable  time  required  to  satisfactorily  discuss  and 
close  agreements  with  hundreds  of  individuals,  it  is  the  present 
purpose  of  the  corporation  to  confine  its  earlier  program  to  the 
construction  of  groups  of  homes  upon  contract.  It  is  expected 
that  many  orders  from  Pittsburgh  industries  will  be  taken  in 
projects  ranging  from  10  to  ioo  nouses. 

It  is  planned  that  individuals  may  also  band  themselves  to- 
gether for  contracting  the  construction  of  groups  of  houses 
through  the  corporation.    It  hopes  to  serve  individuals  later. 

With  the  readiness  shown  by  various  industries  and  groups 
to  enter  such  contracts,  it  is  expected  that  the  first  thousand 
homes  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  May  of  next  year. 

IS  THE  BRONX  A  CITY? 

AFTER  maintaining  an  office  in  the  Bronx  for  twenty- 
six  years,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  will  close  its  district  office  there  June  1. 
Although  the  organization  will  continue  to  render  assistance 
to  any  families  for  whom  it  has  a  continuing  responsibility, 
it  will  not  give  service  to  any  additional  ones  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  service. 

This  step  has  a  wider  significance  than  the  mere  closing  of  a 
district  office  of  a  charity  organization  society  in  a  borough  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  country  at  a  time  when  that  society,  in 
common  with  kindred  philanthropic  bodies,  is  facing  serious 
budgetary  problems.  It  raises  the  question  of  how  far 
family  welfare  organizations  and  other  social  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  for  conducting  work  in  any  politically  separate 
section  of  a  "greater"  city  where  there  is  cumulative  evidence 
of  need,  the  residents  of  which  section  seemingly  take  no  share 
nor  interest  in  furthering  the  success  and  usefulness  of  such 
effort.  Furthermore,  since  for  nearly  forty  years  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  family  case-work  methods,  its  departure 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  create  a  precedent. 

Lawson  Purdy,  secretary  of  the  society,  states  its  reason  for 
the  step  taken  as  follows: 

Our  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Bronx  was  not  primarily 
for  financial  consideration.  It  was  because  we  believed  that  a 
society  like  ours,  to  be  effective  in  service  and   in  money  con- 


tributions must  necessarily  develop  out  of  the  needs  and  desire 
of  a  community  and  that  unless  it  was  so  developed  there  could 
be  no  healthy  growth  or  certain  usefulness. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  extended  its  district  system 
to  the  Bronx  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  did  so  upon  the 
reasonable  assurance  that  an  efficient  district  committee  could  be 
organized  and  maintained  in  the  Bronx  and  that  that  committee 
could  develop  sufficient  resources  both  of  service  and  money  to 
support  its  work.  At  that  time  the  Bronx  was  really  a  part  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  contained  something  less  than  130000 
inhabitants.  After  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
the  Bronx  has  developed  into  an  independent  borough  and  an 
independent  county,  with  a  population  of  already  700,000,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  maintain  an  efficient  committee  with 
volunteer  workers  or  to  obtain  from  the  Bronx  any  considerable 
degree  of  financial  support. 

We  have  unanimously  decided,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  best  thing  for  the  Bronx,  looking  ahead,  is  for  it  either  to 
develop  now  out  of  a  realization  of  its  own  needs  a  society  of 
our  type,  or  to  wait  until  there  is  a  greater  consciousness  of  those 
needs  than  there  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  give  a  substantial  amount  of  support,  both  in  service 
and  money,  to  any  such  independent  effort  if  it  can  organize  it- 
self or  be  organized. 

An  interesting  development  has  taken  place  in  the  Bronx 
during  the  twenty-six  years  that  the  society  has  maintained 
an  office  there.  In  growing  from  130,000  to  over  700,000, 
the  population  of  this  borough  has  reached  an  aggregate  com- 
parable to  Boston.  This  population  is  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  It  is  mainly  a  tenement-house  and  small-apartment 
population.  As  New  York  has  stretched  out  adding  indus- 
tries and  shipping  and  more  and  more  folk,  people  have  sift- 
ed out  to  the  Bronx.  They  have  slept  there  and  worked 
somewhere  else.  There  has  been  little  challenge  for  them 
to  put  their  roots  down  into  the  life  of  the  community.  Fur- 
ther, they  have,  as  a  rule,  possessed  little  wealth  with  which 
to  support  civic  and  charitable  effort.  Observers  differ  as  to 
how  far  civic  consciousness  has  taken  hold,  but  in  charitable 
organization,  either  through  lack  of  local  initiative  or  effective 
stimulus  from  the  outside  the  district  has  remained  amor- 
phous. At  the  other  end  of  the  subways  and  other  transit 
lines  lies  Wall  street  and  the  financial  heart  of  America, 
capable  a  thousand-fold  of  contributing  to  any  projects  of  a 
social  or  civic  nature  within  its  own  office  district.  As  the 
center  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  life'  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  down-town  New  York  is  responsible,  in 
the  view  of  many  New  Yorkers,  for  sharing  in  the  burdens 
not  only  of  the  great  tenement  districts  of  Manhattan  but  of 
the  whole  area. 

The  question,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  organiza- 
tion, is  between  a  central  unified  body,  co-extensive  with  the 
limits  of  the  greater  city;  or  autonomous  borough  societies 
which  would  give  play  to  local  initiative,  but  in  which  there 
would  be  wide  disparity  between  resources  and  needs. 

A  somewhat  analogous  situation  exists  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  a  part  of  the  City  of  New  York  like  the  Bronx. 
Out  of  that  situation  Brooklyn  itself  evolved  many  years- 
ago  one  of  the  best  family  societies  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion type,  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  In 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  however,  also  a  part  of  New  York  city, 
there  has  been  no  such  evolution,  nor  so  far  has  there  been 
any  real  effort  from  outside  to  stimulate  one.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  Brooklyn  was  historically  a  city 
in  itself,  later  merged  with  New  York,  and  not  merely  an 
overflow  from  Manhattan  like  Bronx  or  Queens. 

Concomitant  with  growth  of  the  Bronx  in  the  last  quarter 
century  has  been  the  increasing  demands  placed  upon  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  for  service.  In  recent 
years  the  cases  have  been  mounting  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  society  feels  that  the  district  office  there  should  have  been 
multiplied  by  three  or  four.  With  such  increased  need, 
although  persistent  efforts  have  been  made,  the  society  has 
not  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  efficient  committee  with  vol- 
unteer workers  or  in  obtaining  from  the  district  itself  any 
degree  of  financial  support.  It  is  now  felt  by  the  officers 
of  the  organization  that  although  the  society  stands  ready  to 
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assist  with  both  service  and  money,  the  borough  should  stand 
on  its  own  legs.  Harold  T.  White,  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  society,  is  making  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  Bronx 
:  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  organize  a  separate  society 
there.  If  the  policy  of  borough  autonomy  is  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  New  York  society  would  become  es- 
sentially a  purely  Manhattan  body. 

CENSORSHIP 

NEW  YORK  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  state  cen- 
sorship of  motion  pictures,  and  Massachusetts  is  wait- 
ing, at  the  time  of  writing,  for  the  governor  to  sign 
such  a  bill.  In  both  states  the  passage  of  such  a  measure 
was  warmly  contested.  The  New  York  bill  is  the  work  of 
Senator  Lusk,  author  of  the  forty-five-hund red-word  report 
on  radical  activities,  just  published,  and  of  the  bill  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  teaching  designed  more  especially  to  outlaw 
schools  of  radical  economic  theory.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  a  commission  of  three,  at  sal- 
aries of  $7,500  each,  which  "shall  cause  to  be  promptly  ex- 
amined every  motion  picture  film  submitted  to  it  as  herein 
required,  and  unless  such  film  or  part  thereof  is  obscene,  in- 
decent, immoral,  inhuman,  sacrilegious,  or  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  its  exhibition  would  tend  to  corrupt  morals  or  incite 
to  crime,  shall  issue  a  license  therefor."  One  saving  clause, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  liberty,  is  that  if  a  license 
is  refused,  the  applicant  must  be  given  a  written  report  stat- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  refusal  and  describing  the  rejected 
parts  of  a  film  not  rejected  in  toto.  Permits  without  in- 
spection may  be  given  for  current-event  films  and  those  in- 
tended for  educational,  charitable  or  religious  purposes,  or 
for  use  "by  any  employer  for  the  welfare  of  his  employes, 
,  provided  that  the  owner  thereof  either  personally  or  by  his 
duly  authorized  attorney  or  representative  shall  file  the  pre- 
scribed application,"  including  a  sworn  description  of  the 
film.  It  is  expected  that  the  state  will  derive  a  net  revenue 
of  about  a  million  dollars  annually  from  license  fees.  In 
case  of  a  refusal,  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  review  of  the 
film  by  the  full  commission.  The  bill  also  sets  standards  for 
posters  and  other  advertising  matter  and  gives  power  to  revoke 
a  license  for  a  picture  in  itself  innocuous  but  advertised  in 
ways  deemed  indecent  or  inciting  to  crime. 

The  Massachusetts  bill  provides  for  review  of  motion  pic- 
ture films  by  the  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Its 
passage  through  the  Senate  followed  a  sharp  debate  in  which 
personal  attacks  and  counter-attacks  predominated.  Senator 
Cassassa  unsuccessfully  tried  to  substitute  for  it  an  order  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  to  report  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  with  drafts  of  such  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Arguments  for  and  against  state  censorship  and  proposals 
of  substitute  action  on  a  voluntary  basis  have,  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  come  from  many  quarters  but  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, in  these  two  states  at  any  rate,  in  defeating  the  censor- 
ship bills.  The  motion  picture  industry  itself  has  made  a 
great  effort  to  impress  the  legislatures  with  its  willingness  to 
reform  from  within.  A  conference  of  leaders  of  the  industry 
recently  adopted  fourteen  points  promulgated  by  Jesse  L. 
Lasky,  as  follows: 

No  pictures  showing  sex   attraction   in    a   suggestive   or   im- 
proper manner. 

No  pictures  dealing  with  "white  slarery." 

No  stories   built   on   illicit   love   unless  they   convey   a  moral 
lesson. 

No  nakedness. 

No  inciting  dances. 

No  unnecessarily  prolonged  passionate  love  scenes. 

No  stories  principally  concerned  with  the  underworld. 

No  picture  making  drunkenness  or  gambling  attractive. 

No  pictures  which  might  instruct  the  morally  weak  in  crime 
methods. 

No  stories  which  may  offend  any  religious  sect. 

No  incidents  showing  disrespect  for  any  religion. 
No  suggestive  comedy. 
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ADMISSION  25c.  and  $1.00 

We  must    raise    $5000.  to  keep  our  House 
open  during  the  summer 

PLEASE  HELP  US 

BUY  TICKETS  SELL  TICKETS 

SEND  US  DONATIONS  OF  SELLABLE  ARTICLES 

SEND  US  A  CHECK 

Payable  to  COLLEGE  SETTLEMENT   BAZAAR    FUND 

COME  TO  THE  BAZAAR 


How  effectively  this  draining  of  a  "really  true"  pushcart,  made  by  a 
resident  of  the  settlement,  caught  the  imagination  of  the  foreign 
group  of  the  neighborhood  <was  shown  by  the  crowd  that  gathered 
before  the  doors  of  the  College  Settlement,  New  York,  last  week  at 
the  Pushcart  Bazaar 

No  unnecessary  depiction  of  bloodshed. 
No  salacious  titles  or  advertising. 

As  one  looks  back  upon  the  motion  pictures  prominently 
advertised  during  the  last  year  or  so,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  that  would  be  left,  were  these  tests  rigorously  en- 
forced. For  instance,  some  of  the  O.  Henry  films  show  naked- 
ness. Forbes  Robertson's  magnificent  Macbeth  certainly 
dwells  on  crime.  The  love  scenes  are  almost  always  "un- 
necessarily" prolonged.  In  presenting  the  official  censorship 
commissions  with  such  sweeping  standards  as  these,  it  has 
been  said  the  motion  picture  industry  is  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  its  own  feet.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  as  counsel  for 
the  motion  picture  producers,  at  a  hearing  before  Governor 
Miller,  of  New  York,  declared  that  95  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ducers had  signed  the  pact  for  control  by  their  own  board 
of  judges,  and  that  there  were  four  men  in  the  room  who  could 
and  would  see  to  it  that  this  promise  would  be  kept.  The  min- 
ority leader,  James  J.  Walker,  in  closing  the  debate  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  characterized  it  as  "the  most  un-American  bill 
ever  introduced  into  this  Senate."  David  W.  Griffith,  the 
well  known  producer,  at  a  meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  said: 
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I  can  see  no  sense  in  censoring  pictures  for  adults  down  to  the 
level  of  childhood.  What  we  need  more  than  censorship  is  up- 
lift in  present  age  ideals,  and  that  can  be  obtained,  not  through 
restriction,  but  through  encouragement  and  erudition. 
It  is  believed  that  the  industry  will  fight  the  New  York 
law  in  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  censorship  of  mo- 
tion pictures  discriminates  against  one  form  of  art  production 
while  it  leaves  unregulated  the  stage,  the  book,  the  magazine 
and  the  newspaper.  Again,  it  is  denied,  for  instance  in  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  that  any  commission  could 
be  found,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  that  would  really  be 
competent  to  discriminate  between  films  that  meet  the  re- 
quired standards  and  those  that  do  not.  It  is  notorious  that 
both  in  state  and  voluntary  censorship  motives  often  creep  in 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  taste  or  morals.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  a  local  post  of  the  American  Legion 
recently  took  it  upon  itself  to  intimidate  local  exhibitors  who 
had  advertised  the  showing  of  a  German  film  which  has  been 
discussed  throughout  the  nation  as  a  stimulating  example  of 
novel  technique  in  the  art  of  the  motion  picture.  If  local 
industrial  interests  were  to  prevail  in  this  fashion,  then  the 
New  York  censors  may  be  expected  to  veto  California  products 
of  the  camera  and  vice  versa. 

In  Ohio,  according  to  a  report  recently  made  by  Eugenia 
S.  Remelin,  acting  director  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  state  censorship  in  force  would  entirely  fail  in 
its  object  were  it  not  followed  up  by  efforts  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. In  only  46  per  cent  of  cases  where  cuts  had 
been  ordered,  were  these  cuts  really  made,  though  the  films 
all  displayed  the  official  "Passed  by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Cen- 
sors."    Mrs.   Remelin  says: 

In   54  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the   [association's]   inspector  felt 
that  there  was  need   for  cuts  other  than  those   ordered   by  the 
board,  and  on  many  occasions  felt  those  made  were  not  necessary 
and  a  waste  of  effort.     On  one  occasion  the  broadest  and  most 
ridiculous  satire  on  a  bomb  plot  was  carefully  cut  because  of  its 
possible  radical  influence,  while  vulgar  bathing  girls  were  left  to 
dance  their  way  through  the  picture  untouched.     One  might  cite 
many  examples  such  as  the  foregoing  one. 
Mrs.  Remelin  says  the  remedy  of  the  existing  evils — which, 
by  the  way,  she  considers  have  been  much  exaggerated  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  advertisements  of  films  often  are  much 
more  sensational  than  the  films  themselves — is  more  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  to  those  in  a  position  to  act.     This 
view  is  strongly  expressed  also  by  Frank  T.  Carroll,  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,   in   an   article  in   Editor   and    Publisher, 
suggestively  entitled  Future  of  Motion  Picture  Industry  Lies 
with  Newspapers.     He  says: 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  can  establish  sane  censorship 
rules.    The  newspapers  can  almost  prevent  the  appearance  of  an 
improper  photoplay.     By  refusing  its  advertising,  the  newspaper 
can  kill  the  profits  of  the  salacious  film.  .  .  .  Except  in   a  few 
isolated   cases,  the   press   of   America   has   had    no   standard   of 
censorship  of  photoplay   advertising.     And   it  is   the    artificially 
stimulated,   naked   woman  type  of  photoplay   advertising  which 
has  caused  even  more  criticism  than  the  films  themselves. 
Two  model  ordinances  are  included  in  a  hand-book  on  the 
regulation  of  motion  pictures  issued  by  the  National  Board 
of  Review.     One  of  them  deals  with  the  voluntary  censor- 
ship of  motion  pictures,  the  other  with  that  of  their  adver- 
tising.    They  are  based  on  a  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  which  last 
year,  after  an  investigation,  reported  adversely  on  state  cen- 
sorship. 

PUBLIC  LAUNDRIES 

MUNICIPAL  home  rule  is  a  problem  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  A  High  Court  decision 
recently  held  that  the  Fulham  Borough  Council, 
London,  was  empowered  by  law  to  establish  public  baths  and 
wash-houses  where  women  might  bring  their  linen  to  wash 
in  public,  but  that  it  could  not  do  this  washing  for  the  women 
of  the  town  and  fit  up  their  wash-houses  with  modern  ap- 
pliances to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  thoroughly.  Hence, 
in  concert  with  the  other  boroughs  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  Fulham  council  has  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Health 


and  Parliament  to  amend  the  law  accordingly  so  that  the 
local  authorities  may  buy  the  necessary  machinery,  engage 
expert  staffs,  collect  and  deliver  laundry  and  make  an  ap- 
propriate charge  for  washing  it.  This  request  is  accompanied 
by  a  report  establishing  the  need  for  such  provision  owing  to 
the  serious  lack  of  room  and  accommodation  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  and  ordinary  demands  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
Many  of  the  homes  are  too  distant  from  the  wash-houses  to 
enable  women  to  go  there  regularly  to  do  their  washing,  and 
"the  charges  made  for  general  laundry  work  are  much  too 
high  to  relieve  housewives  of  the  greater  portion  of  this 
laborious  work."  A  careful  budget  which  accompanies  the 
report  shows  that  even  with  the  low  rate  of  charges — 2  sh. 
per  bag  collected  and  delivered — this  extension  of  public 
enterprise  can  easily  be  made  to  pay  for  itself. 

MISSOURI,  1921 

PASSAGE  of  nineteen  of  the  thirty-two  bills  presented 
to  the  Missouri  Legislature  of  1921  by  the  Children's 
Code  Commission  brings  the  commission's  record  up  to 
a  total  of  forty-eight  bills  secured  during  the  last  three  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature. 

Among  the  important  measures  passed  this  session  were 
bills  making  wife  desertion  a  felony;  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of  chil- 
dren ;  raising  the  age  of  consent  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years ; 
authorizing  children  born  out  of  wedlock  to  inherit  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers ;  forbidding  the  marriage  of  mental 
defectives;  forbidding  any  person  to  solemnize  the  marriage 
of  mental  defectives;  abolishing  common  law  marriage;  giv- 
ing the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  supervision 
over  maternity  hospitals,  children's  homes,  and  child-placing 
agencies;  establishing  a  state  home  for  dependent  children; 
extending  the  law  providing  special  classes  for  defective  chil- 
dren to  include  cripples  and  speech  defectives;  reenacting  the 
Child  Labor  law  which  had  been  declared  invalid  and  cor- 
recting the  defects  in  it;  requiring  prophylactic  treatment  of 
the  eyes  of  new-born  infants ;  authorizing  cities  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  to  establish  municipal  boards  of  public  wel- 
fare; authorizing  counties  to  establish  county  departments  of 
public  welfare. 

This  last  bill  was  this  year  before  the  legislature  for  the 
fourth  time.  It  is  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and  revolution- 
izes the  opportunities  for  rural  social  work.  The  bill  applies 
to  all  counties  having  50,000  population  or  less — 109  of  the 
114  courities  of  the  state. 

It  provides  for  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
who  shall  "seek  to  discover  any  cases  of  neglected,  depend- 
ent, defective  or  delinquent  children  in  the  county,  and  take 
all  reasonable  action  ...  to  secure  for  them  the  full  benefit 
of  the  laws  enacted  for  their  benefit."  L.  A.  Halbert,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Social  Service  League  of  Kansas  City, 
writes : 

These  county  superintendents  shall  administer  the  outdoor 
relief,  allowances  for  needy  mothers,  and  pensions  for  the  blind, 
although  the  power  to  grant  widows'  allowances  rests  with  the 
county  court,  and  the  power  to  grant  pensions  for  the  blind  rests 
with  the  probate  court. 

They  shall  act  as  agents  for  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  to  assist  it  in  the  supervision  of  private  charities, 
the  placing  of  children,  the  inspecting  of  almshouses,  and  they 
are  particularly  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  care  to  the 
insane  paroled  from  the  state  institutions  and  residing  in  the 
counties.  They  are  authorized  and  required  upon  the  request 
of  a  judge  to  act  as  probation  officers  for  the  juvenile  court 
and  as  probation  officers  for  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  adults.  They  are  to  act  as  parole  officers  for  the  reform- 
atory institutions  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  prisons  for 
adults.  .  .  .  They  are  to  assist  the  state  Employment  Bureau. 
This  practically  makes  each  welfare  superintendent  operate  a 
branch  employment  bureau  in  connection  with  his  other  work. 
They  may  alsa  be  deputized  as  factory  inspectors,  and  enforce 
labor  laws  in  counties  where  a  regular  deputy  is  not  provided. 
The  superintendents  are  further  charged  with  studying  the 
social  conditions  and  the  causes  of  misery  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
doing  this  they  may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  state  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  if  the  commissioner  of  labor  agrees  to  desig- 
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nate  them  as  deputies  without  pay.  They  are  to  act  as  attend- 
ance officers  in  those  sections  where  school  districts  do  not 
employ  full-time  truancy  officers.  They  are  required  to  report 
to  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

These  duties  are  obviously  too  numerous  for  any  one  per- 
son in  any  except  rural  counties,  but  the  terms  of  the  act 
allow  the  county  courts  to  provide  suitable  staffs  of  workers, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small,  and  this  plan  provides  for 
correlating  all  the  welfare  work  of  the  county  in  one  office. 

Other  important  social  legislation  passed  includes: 

A  new  workmen's  compensation  bill  to  take  the  place  of  one 
that  had  been  defeated  by  referendum. 

A  law  establishing  the  county  as  the  unit  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rural  schools. 

An  injunction  and  abatement  law. 

A  law  consolidating,  under  one  board,  the  management  of 
the  state  charitable  institutions  which  have  previously  been  con- 
trolled by  local  boards. 

A  law  establishing  a  state  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
who  has  charge  of  a  great  variety  of  laws  that  provide  inspec- 
tion and  standardization  of  health  and  living  conditions. 

The  legislature  appropriated  twice  as  much  money  to  the 
state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  as  ever  before,  and 
more  than  doubled  the  appropriations  for  the  state  Board  of 
Health. 

WELFARE  WORK  IN  AUSTRIA 

A  CENTRAL  Council  for  Austrian  Welfare  Work  came 
into  existence  on  April  n.  The  foreign  relief  mis- 
sions in  Vienna  have  felt  the  critical  need  of  such  an 
organization  both  to  prevent  overlapping  and  "underlapping" 
now,  and  to  provide  for  permanent  relief  in  the  future  when 
the  emergency  organizations  shall  have  departed.  This  coun- 
cil is  Austrian  both  in  composition  and  in  responsibility.  The 
Austrians  themselves  opposed  this  feature  at  first,  urging  that 
the  sharp  differences  that  divide  groups  in  Vienna  would  be 
more  readily  harmonized  by  the  presence  on  the  council  of 
representatives  of  the  outside  bodies.  The  latter,  however, 
vetoed  this  plan.  The  council,  as  now  organized,  will  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  various  large  Verbande,  represent- 
atives of  the  social  agencies,  representatives  of  the  business 
interests  and  individuals  who  are  active  in  social  work.  An 
executive  committee,  composed  of  the  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  seven  other  elected  members,  and  a  paid  general 
secretary,  will  conduct  the  business  of  the  organization  and 
carry  out  the  programs  that  are  outlined  by  the  general  com- 
mittee. The  financing  is  to  be  done  by  the  Austrians  them- 
selves. The  International  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has 
made  a  gift  of  250,000  kronen  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
100,000  kronen  to  aid  in  the  initiation  of  the  project.  To  the 
'  post  of  general  secretary,  Fraulein  Roller,  who  is  at  present 
directing  the  child  welfare  work  in  Briinn,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
has  been  called.  The  program  includes  the  coordination  of 
the  existing  social  agencies,  the  development  of  a  complete 
welfare  program  and  the  maintenance  of  a  central  card  index. 
The  Argentine  Republic  has  sent  2,000,000  rations  to  Vien- 
na for  distribution  through  shops  connected  with  labor  ex- 
changes of  which  there  is  one  in  every  district.  Each  ration 
will  consist  of  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  pound 
of  fat,  a  pound  of  meal  or  beans,_  with  sweetened  condensed 
milk  substituted  for  sugar  in  certain  cases.  Another  million 
of  these  rations  will  be  held  in  reserve.  The  Argentine  min- 
ister explains  that  the  purpose  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  workingmen  of  Vienna.  These  rations  will  be  distributed 
regularly,  either  weekly  or  fortnightly  or  monthly,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  family.  Each  ration  will  be  put  into  a 
little  wooden  box,  sealed  with  the  Argentine  seal.  The  re- 
cipient will  open  the  box  in  the  distributing  shop  and  remove 
the  contents,  Jeaving  the  box  for  further  use.  Nothing  will 
be  given  free,  but  the  prices  will  vary  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  recipient.  The  money  received  will  be  expended  upon 
clothing.    The  distribution  will  begin  at  the  end  of  May. 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  ITALY 

SOME  of  the  newspaper  reports  and  magazine  articles 
of  the  last  few  weeks  picture  political  chaos  in  Italy. 
The  facisti  or  citizens  guards — most  of  them  war  veterans 
— up  and  down  the  boot  are  creating  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
turbulence.  The  Socialist  Party  has  been  split,  but  no  sec- 
tion of  it  has  made  up  in  compact  strength  for  what  it  has 
lost  in  numbers.  The  liberal  government  of  Giolitti  is 
tottering  and,  unless  a  "strong  man"  appears  to  unite  the 
progressive  and  radical  elements,  the  country  is  in  for  a 
period  of  stark  reaction.  Such  is  the  impression  from  reading 
these  disjointed  accounts.  But  the  situation  is  not  quite  so 
alarming  according  to  a  version  of  events  given  by  an  Italian 
woman  now  in  this  country. 

Signora  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti,  in  addition  to  being  a 
niece  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture since  the  death  of  its  founder,  David  Lubin,  whom 
she  had  assisted  in  that  work  from  the  beginning.  She  was 
at  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  secretary  to  former  premier 
Crispi,  one  of  the  Italian  delegates.  'All  these  stories  one 
reads  of  in  the  American  newspapers  of  Italy's  verging  on 
revolution  are  surprising  to  an  Italian  acquainted  with  the 
actual  situation,"  she  says.  "A  country  in  such  a  state,  in 
which  the  workers  are  constantly  dissatisfied  and  striking, 
could  never  have  acomplished  the  remarkable  feats  carried 
out  by  Italy  since  the  Armistice." 

Of  course,  Italy  has  not  been  immune  from  strikes  and  in- 
dustrial unrest,  any  more  than  any  other  country.  Two  causes 
in  the  main  have  served  to  bring  on  this  condition.  One  was 
that  the  war  and  the  peace  have  boosted  the  "violent  pacifists;" 
the  peace  has  given  them  cause  to  say  "I  told  you  so — nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  government's  promises."  Another  was 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  government's  inability  to  fulfill  to  the  workers  the 
promise  of  a  voice  in  the  management  of  industry  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  rise  to  power  of  the  reactionary  elements. 
It  was  intended  to  do  no  more  than  apply  to  industry  the 
principles  of  constitutionalism  and  cooperation  which  already 
have  proved  themselves  in  agriculture.  The  movement  that 
is  going  on  in  Italy,  says  Signora  Agresti,  is  only  on  the 
surface  one  of  clashing  conflicts  of  class.  Underneath  there 
is  solid  growth  of  conservative  and  effective  cooperation. 
Three  hundred  thousand  of  Italy's  agricultural  laborers  are 
unionized.  In  fulfillment  of  war-time  pledges,  the  govern- 
ment is  now  making  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  them 
to  become  small  landowners  on  a  cooperative  plan.  Both  the 
Socialist  and  Catholic  parties  endeavor  to  promote  cooperative 
land  cultivation  on  large  estates  leased  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Trained  experts  are  hired  and  the  best  methods  of 
husbandry  introduced.  The  result  already  is  a  larger  yield 
per  family.  The  experiment  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
due  to  a  system  of  people's  banks  which  operate  with  govern- 
ment credits. 

But  especially  a  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
large  scale  public  works  and  industrial  enterprise,  according 
to  Signora  Agresti,  dispels  any  doubt  as  to  the  substantial 
progress  in  reconstruction  that  has  been  made.  Land  has  been 
reclaimed,  canals  have  been  built,  and  railroads  bored  through 
mountains.  Volcanic  steam  jets  in  Tuscany  have  been 
harnessed  to  power  plants  and  light  fifteen  towns.  Lignite 
has  been  turned  into  electricity  to  overcome  the  high  price  of 
coal.  Over  700,000  horsepower  of  hydro-electric  power  have 
been  added  to  the  fuel  of  Italian  industry  or  are  in  process 
of  being  added.  A  great  artificial  lake  is  being  constructed 
above  Palermo  to  provide  more  electric  power,  beginning 
next  year;  and  other  reservoirs  for  a  like  purpose  are  under 
construction — one  of  them  in  Sardinia  which,  owing  to  its 
expanse  of  marsh  and  arid  land,  has  heretofore  been  one  of 
the  most  backward  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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State  Reorganization 

MICHIGAN  has  created  a  state  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  immediate  charge  of  a  single  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year.  This  department  is  the  result  of  a  piece- 
meal reorganization  of  the  state  government  undertaken  by 
Gov.  Alex  J.  Groesbeck,  in  an  effort  to  centralize  responsi- 
bility now  dissipated  among  at  least  thirty  authorities  in  re- 
spect to  state  welfare  work. 

Diffused  responsibility  has  been  equally  true  of  other  activi- 
ties. Responsibility  for  financial  problems  has  been  distrib- 
uted among  every  elected  state  official  and  board,  except  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Problems  relating  to  trade  and  com- 
merce have  been  divided  among  thirteen  authorities.  Edu- 
cation and  related  questions  have  been  dealt  with  by  five 
elected  officials  and  boards  and  twenty-seven  other  authorities. 
The  governor's  reorganization  proposals  had  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  publicity  which  followed  a  two- 
hundred-page  Report  on  Michigan  Government,  prepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Public  Service  of  New  York  City  for  the 
Michigan  Community  Council  Commission. 

The  governor's  immediate  program  provides  for  a  State 
Administrative  Board  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  state 
activities,  and  for  five  large  departments,  to  assume  the  duties 
formerly  performed  by  thirty-three  ex-officio  boards  or  semi- 
independent  officials.  The  State  Administrative  Board  is 
distinctly  a  makeshift,  pending  the  announced  purpose  of 
abolishing  a  number  of  elected  officials  and  their  appoint- 
ments by  the  governor.  In  the  meantime  the  activities  of 
these  officials — secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  auditor-gen- 
eral, attorney-general,  highway  commissioner,  and  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction — are  corollated  with  the  governor 
in  a  board,  with  large  supervisory  powers.  The  governor 
retains  appointive  power  over  subordinates  and  has  certain 
veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the  board. 

The  five  departments  created  include  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  a  single  commissioner;  a  Department  of 
Conservation,  with  a  seven-member  board  and  a  single  com- 
missioner; a  Department  of  Labor,  with  three  salaried  com- 
missioners; a  Department  of  Public  Safety,  with  a  single 
commissioner;  and  a  state  Department  of  Welfare,  with  one 
commissioner.  These  changes  involve  only  a  partial  centrali- 
zation of  the  state  government.  All  of  the  numerous  exam- 
ining boards  are  retained,  the  educational  activities  of  the 
state  are  administered  as  formerly,  and  a  number  of  minor 
departments  continue,  to  be  dealt  with  by  future  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  assumes  the  duties  of 
the  state  Board  of  Correction  and  Charities,  and  supervision 
of  seventeen  state  institutions.  However,  these  institutions 
are  divided  into  four  groups,  each  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
non-salaried  board,  appointed  by  the  governor.  These  groups 
or  sub-departments  are  the  Hospital  Commission  of  seven 
members,  dealing  with  seven  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  epileptic;  the  Prison  Commission  of  five  members,  con- 
trolling the  three  state  prisons  and  reformatories;  the  Cor- 
rections Commission  of  five  members,  supervising  the  three 
industrial  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  women  respectively ;  and 
the  Institutional  Commission,  responsible  for  four  public 
schools   educating   the  handicapped. 

There  is  some  public  skepticism  as  to  whether  this  some- 
what anomalous  situation  between  non-salaried  boards  and  a 
salaried  commissioner  will  operate  successfully.  In  the  past, 
these  state  institutions  have  each  had  their  own  boards  of 
trustees,  and  there  have  been  periodic  exposes  of  maladmini- 
stration. This  year,  charges  were  made  against  the  opera- 
tion of  Marquette  Prison,  Jackson  Prison,  Lansing  School 
for  Boys,  Okemos  Training  School  for  Women,  and  the 
Adrian  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  ranging  from  financial 
defalcations  to  cruelty  to  inmates.  If  a  single  cause  could 
be  assigned  to  these  periodic  criticisms,  it  would  be  that  the 


boards  of  trustees,  living  away  from  the  institutions  and  en- 
gaged in  their  own  affairs,  have  not  followed  carefully  the 
institutions'  activities  and  management.  How  far  can  boards 
obviate  this  difficulty  when  instead  of  a  single  institution  they 
are  given  from  three  to  seven  institutions  to  supervise  ?  How 
far  will  a  single  commissioner  be  able  to  detect  maladmini- 
stration in  the  entire  group  of  seventeen  institutions?  And 
in  event  such  maladministration  is  detected  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  welfare,  what  authority  to  apply  corrective  measures 
will  he  have  when  immediate  responsibility  lies  with  a  board 
also  receiving  their  appointment  from  the  governor?  An- 
other tendency  of  such  boards  is  to  parcel  out  such  institu- 
tions among  individual  members.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  whether  the  seven  members  dealing  with  the  seven 
state  hospitals  give  attention  to  all  hospital  problems,  or 
whether  the  member  living  near  each  hospital  will  be  as- 
signed responsibility  for  that  institution. 

Lent  D.  Upson. 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

The  Next  War' 

SHERMAN  was  wrong,  after  all.  War  as  he  knew 
it  was  not  hell.  It  may  have  been  privation,  starvation, 
ruin,  destruction,  slow  and  lingering  death,  and  all 
that.  But  it  was  not  hell.  Nor  was  the  last  great 
war  hell,  except  perhaps  on  small  scales,  here  and  there  for 
a  moment  or  two.  But  the  next  war  will  be  hell:  "It  will 
not  be  declared;  it  will  burst!"  And  it  will  make  not  the 
least  difference  in  the  long  run  which  side  wins,  for  both  will 
lose  beyond  the  capacity  of  long  generations  to  recuperate  and 
restore.  And  some  future  legendary  General  Sherman  will 
skulk  through  the  silent  lands  of  earth  seeking  for  some  friend- 
ly ear  into  which  to  pour  the  horrendous  story  of  how  hell 
for  sure  broke  loose  upon  the  world,  devouring  all  living 
things,  plants  and  animals,  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  making 
the  very  soils  sterile  for  a  generation. 

There  are  some  things,  a  good  many,  in  fact,  that  we  Ameri- 
cans in  America  did  not  learn  about  war  as  it  was  recently 
conducted.  We  were  in  it  too  short  a  time.  And  the  cen- 
sorship was  too  strict.  But  men  like  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
engineer,  and  Vernon  Kellogg,  the  biologist  and  Hoover's 
right  hand  man  in  Belgium,  saw  and  learned  many  things. 

This  book  was  written  at  the  request  of  a  small  group  of 
men  who  had  a  long  look  behind  the  curtains  in  war  time 
and  who  want  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  certain 
hard  facts  about  the  economic  and  human  costs  of  the  war 
and  the  probable  results  of  another  international  conflict. 
After  looking  over  the  field  they  decided  that  Mr.  Will  Ir- 
win was  the  man  best  qualified  in  the  United  States  to  write 
a  book  embodying  those  facts.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  book 
is  "propaganda,"  unless  he  will  also  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  multiplication  table  is  propaganda  of  the  same  sort! 
Here  are  hard  facts! 

And  this  is  the  first:  that  war  from  now  on  will  not  be  a 
conflict  of  armies  at  all,  or  only  incidentally,  but  a  conflict  of 
whole  peoples.  London  and  Paris  learned  a  little  of  this  fact 
in  the  last  war.  Through  the  use  of  air-craft  and  high  ex- 
plosives. But  the  next  war  will  not  be  fought  with  high  ex- 
plosives, primarily.  Gas  will  be  the  weapon.  And  when  "one 
plane  carrying  two  tons  of  the  liquid  [a  certain  gas-generating 
compound]  could  cover  an  area  ioo  feet  wide  and  7  miles  long, 
depositing  enough  material  to  kill  every  man  in  that  area  by 
the  action  of  the  gas  on  his  skin,"  Paris  will  not  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say,  "C'est  le  guerre;"  but  with  invisible  death 
stalking  through  the  streets,  the  cry  will  be,  "C'est  la  fin!" 
— if  indeed  the  voice  is  not  stilled  before  the  .cry  is  finished. 
And  for  Paris  read  London,  or  Berlin,  or  Moscow  or  Chicago. 
"If  Germany  had  had  4,060  tons  of  this  material  and  300 
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or  400  planes  equipped  for  its  distribution,  the  entire  first 
American  army  would  have  been  annihilated  in  10  or  12 
hours."  This  is  the  statement  of  Captain  Bradner,  chief  of 
research  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  (American). 

Second  among  the  things  we  need  to  learn  out  of  this  war 
is  the  fact  that  war  is  not  a  "tonic  to  the  souls  of  men."  "It 
is  a  stimulant,  not  a  tonic.  .  .  .  Iron  is  a  tonic;  alcohol  a  stimu- 
lant ....  It  is  related  that  the  oriental  alchemist  who  first 
discovered  alcohol  thought  he  had  the  elixir  of  life  .  .  .  and 
drank  himself  to  death."  "At  best,  whatever  moral  force  was 
loosed  by  the  great  war  .  .  .  did  not  survive  the  Armistice.  It 
became  no  part  of  the  moral  heritage  of  mankind." 

Third,  the  human  and  biological  costs  of  war  are  too  stag- 
gering to  be  understood.  Here  the  argument  is  familiar,  but 
the  great  war  greatly  extended  it.  Jordan's  War  and  the 
Breed  was  published  long  before  the  great  war  and  its  argu- 
ments were  profoundly  emphasized  by  the  war's  outcomes. 
Ten  millions  of  Europe's  best  young  men  died  on  battle  fields 
or  from  the  direct  effects  of  battle.  These  were  "the  best." 
Most  of  them  left  no  descendants.  Their  breed  is  gone.  Mem- 
ories may  be  gallant  memorials;  but  no  amounts  of  memory 
can  take  the  place  of  biological  qualities  in  the  stock,  in  the 
blood!  In  past  wars,  men  have  mainly  been  destroyed;  and 
the  strength  of  the  race  has  been  partially  preserved  in  the 
survival  of  the  strong  women.  But  future  wars  will  take 
practically  equal  toll  of  the  womanhood  of  the  race.  "In 
the  next  war,  with  its  overwhelming  air-raids,  its  gases  blot- 
ting out  life  over  square  miles,  its  bacilli,  possibly  its  rays, 
munitions  works  and  the  services  of  the  rear  will  be  special 
objects  of  attack.  There,  as  at  the  front,  we  shall  kill  not 
by  retail  but  by  wholesale,  and  we  shall  kill  our  selected  fe- 
male breeding  stock." 

But  the  fact  that  is  most  likely  to  prove  convincing  is  the 
fact  of  the  appalling  economic  costs  of  the  next  war.  Nearly 
three  years  after  the  Armistice,  and  Europe  is  still  unsettled, 
undernourished  if  not  starving  in  many  areas,  and  unable  to 
return  to  work  because  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
world  was  disturbed  by  the  war.  The  actual  expenditures 
in  war  time  can  be  fairly  computed ;  but  the  wastes  of  energy 
in  the  war  years  cannot  be  estimated ;  and  the  losses  of  these 
post-war  years  must  all  be  added  to  the  account.  The  econo- 
mic costs  of  the  war  will  not  be  actually  contracted  until  the 
world  has  returned  to  the  normal  productivities  of  the  pre- 
war levels. 

And  the  costs  of  the  next  war!    Throw  into  the  scales  all 


the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nations  engaged  and  all  their 
capacity  to  create  or  produce  materials  through  the  war  per- 
iod ;  pile  up  all  they  have  and  all  they  can  make :  That  will 
the  next  war  cost !  Death  to  the  armies  and  the  peoples ; 
destruction  to  property,  including  animals  and  plant-life;  the 
depletion  of  the  soil  by  poisonous  gases — all  the  land  in  ruins: 
This  will  the  next  war  cost ! 

But  what  is  the  alternative?  Is  not  man  a  fighting  ani- 
mal? Is  not  conflict  the  law  of  life?  Is  not  evolution  the 
law  of  nature,  and  is  not  the  survival  of  the  fit  the  funda- 
mental item  in  evolution?  Ask  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  biolo- 
gist. Ask  Germany  what  she  thinks  of  that  argument  now. 
Ask  France,  with  two  millions  of  her  "fittest"  dead  in  their 
youth.  Ask  England,  when  she  is  not  in  one  of  her  "grand" 
moods.  "During  the  early  days  of  the  Belgian  invasion  a 
German  Junker  officer  .  .  .  spoke  to  me  with  tears  of  pride 
in  his  eyes:  Ah,  Germany  was  beautiful,  beautiful!'  he  said." 
But  look  at  Germany  now! 

And  there  are  those  who  dare  to  hold  that  man  freed  him- 
self from  the  brute  conditions  of  the  laws  of  evolution  when 
he  became  intelligent  enough  to  begin  to  make  his  environ- 
ment over,  "when  he  fashioned  the  first  tool,  built  the  first 
fire."  Thenceforward,  he  was  master  of  the  environment, 
not  its  creature.  But,  and  this  is  the  age-long  tragedy,  he  has 
permitted  his  passions  and  his  primitive  impulses  to  control 
the  tools  which  he  has  made.  He  has  subjugated  his  intelli- 
gence to  his  primitive  hates.  He  is  afraid  of  science  for  the 
uses  of  peace;  but  he  welcomes  it  for  the  uses  of  war.  But 
pious  wishes  that  man  would  not  be  so  foolish  will  not  avail. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  horrible  pictures  of  lands  a-waste  will 
long  stay  us  in  our  national  lusts.  "Luck  may  break  our 
way!"  Mr.  Irwin  calls  his  book,  "An  appeal  to  common 
sense."  Of  course,  such  a  sub-title  covers  up  a  very  subtle 
assumption. 

But  such  saving  qualities  of  common  sense  as  the  world 
may  have  left  are  called  for  in  these  days.  Even  now,  the 
European  dispatches  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  we  are  mere- 
ly lingering  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  war  or  moving  more 
or  less  swiftly  into  the  next  one.  For  the  cost  of  a  single 
great  battleship  20,000,000  copies  of  this  book  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  American  readers.  And  20,000,000  Ameri- 
cans intelligent  about  "the  next  war"  could  bring  a  very  large 
degree  of  sanity  into  our  own  American  programs  and  greatly 
influence  the  programs  of  all  the  nations. 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 
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From  the  Devil's  Caldron 

Kattowitz,  Upper  Silesia,  April  22. 

THE  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia  has  been  repre- 
sented in  cartoons  as  a  fair  maiden  wooed  by  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Pole.  A  visitor  to  the  industrial  district 
of  this  area  would  conclude,  however,  that  the  maiden 
was  wooed  not  for  her  beauty  but  her  wealth.  In  all  of  this 
land  of  mines  and  forges  which  alternately  blacken  and  redden 
the  sky  (for  the  Upper  Silesians,  like  the  Israelites,  follow  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night),  our  visitor  would 
probably  find  the  least  beauty  and  wealth  in  the  border  town 
of  Eichenau,  especially  had  he  come  there  as  I  sometimes  did, 
in  those  turbulent  days  preceeding  and  following  the  plebiscite. 
Outwardly  Eichenau  is  a  big  church  and  long  rows  of  ugly 
little  miners'  houses;  inwardly  it  is  crowded,  ragged,  hungry 
and  in  fear.  The  border  between  Upper  Silesia  and  Poland 
runs  right  between  Eichenau  and  the  big  Polish  city  of  Sos- 
nowitz.  As  a  rule  in  those  parts  the  border  follows  a  rapid 
little  river  easily  guarded,  but  near  Eichenau,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  it  becomes  amphibious  and  takes  a  run  up 
on  the  land.  In  consequence,  the  hooligans  of  Sosnowitz,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  unsettled  conditions  and  masquerading  as 
"Polish  patriots"  in  a  crusade  to  redeem  Upper  Silesia,  would 
sometimes  cross  the  boundary  and  exercise  their  gentle  arts  on 
the  Polish-German  inhabitants  of  Eichenau. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  which  is  doing 
Hoover's  work  in  Upper  Silesia,  had  told  Eichenau  that  it 
could  give  200  of  the  palest,  thinnest  children  one  good  meal 
of  American  food  a  day.  But  the  hungry  children  discovered 
that  there  was  many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip.  When  I 
first  visited  the  town  in  October,  1920,  all  seemed  to  be  going 
well.  But  on  a  later  visit  I  found  that  the  old  German  Bur- 
germeister  who  had  efficiently  organized  the  feeding  had  been 
told  by  a  committee  of  local  so-called  "Polish  patriots"  that 
he  was  persona  non  grata  in  Eichenau  and  that  members  of  the 
committee  had  thrown  him  downstairs  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  remarks.  His  secretary,  who  had  succeeded  him,  was  a 
broken  reed  and  rules  and  regulations  had  been  neglected.  I 
found  a  line  of  ragged  little  children  carrying  home  in  their 
cups  some  food  for  "baby  brother"  or  "sick  mother."  A 
later  visit  found  the  kitchen  deserted.  Schulrat  and  Schul- 
arzt  had  a  plaintive  story  to  tell.  Life  in  Eichenau  was  un- 
certain enough,  but  when  strong,  armed  citizens  found  their 
children  had  been  refused  the  American  food  it  became  even 
less  so.  Besides,  if  a  German  were  to  weigh  and  measure  the 
children,  the  Poles  would  not  accept  the  result  and  vice  versa, 
and  no  neutrals  of  sufficient  courage  could  be  found.  Order, 
however,  was  finally  restored  and  again  little  figures  with  cup 
and  spoon  could  be  seen  on  the  way  to  the  good  things  from 
the  Onkel  aus  Amerika. 

My  last  visit  to  Eichenau  took  place  a  few  days  after  the 
plebiscite.  Again  no  children  were  being  fed.  There  had 
been  unusual  trouble  along  the  border.  The  schools  were  full 
of  French  troops,  and  the  American  kitchen  under  the  school- 
house  was  serving  potage  instead  of  soup.  As  our  fellow  exile, 
our  Ford,  was  shaking  the  dust  of  Eichenau  from  its  tires 
I  reflected  that  it  was  just  as  well  that  feeding  had  stopped. 
Eichenau  had  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  and  its  suspen- 
sion was  a  good  riddance.  But  a  few  days  later  a  letter  came 
from  Eichenau.     Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  part  of  it: 

This  occurred  in  school : 

teacher:  Well,  children,  many  of  you  are  daily  having 
the  American  feeding  and  receive  a  good,  nourishing  meal 
for  a  few  pfennigs.  Have  you  ever  thought  where  the 
food  comes  from,  why  you  receive  it,  and  what  you  ought 
to  do  for  it?  Whom  have  you  to  thank  for  the  food? 
replies: 

A.  The  food  comes  from  America. 

B.  In  America  are  rich  people,  who  collect  money,  buy 
food  for  it,  and  send  it  to  us. 


C.  In  America  is  superfluity  and  with  us  there  is  need, 
therefore   the   Americans   want   to   help    us. 

From  these  superficial  answers  the  teacher  observed  that  the 
pupils  had  no  exact  idea  of  the  purpose  and  the  origin  of  the 
food,  and  he  told  them  first  of  all  to  talk  with  their  parents 
about  it,  so  as  to  render  a  better  report  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  the  discussion  was  ever  so  much  more  fruit- 
ful. A  little  girl  said  that  her  father  told  her,  America  has 
also  been  among  our  enemies,  but  now,  as  war  is  over,  the 
Americans  are  kind  to  us,  and  especially  want  to  help  the  poor 
people,  who  are  quite  innocent  of  the  war. 

Another  little  girl  related  that  her  father  asserted  that  love 
is  the  highest  commandment  and  that  the  nations  had  alto- 
gether forgotten  that  during  the  last  years.  Just  as  the  Ger- 
man people  did  not  want  the  war,  the  Polish,  English,  French 
and  American  people  are  not  guilty  of  it  We  should  all  want 
to  love  and  help  each  other.  .  .  .  One  of  the  essays,  which 
probably  the  father  had  helped  the  pupil  to  write  may  be 
quoted  here: 

Owing  to  the  long  war  we  have  to  bear  misery  and  need. 
We  are  in  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Enemies  have 
blockaded  our  shores,  and  neither  food  nor  raw-materials 
were  allowed  to  be  imported.  The  widows  and  orphans 
have  to  suffer  most.  The  people  in  America  have  heard 
of  that.  They  do  not  consider:  Are  you  Polish  or  Ger- 
man, are  you  Catholic  or  Protestant?  They  have  but  one 
question:   Are  you  in  need?    They  say  we  are  all  brothers. 

Here  in  squalid,  wounded  Eichenau  with  its  bomb-throw- 
ing, shootings  and  riots,  here  where  two  great  nations  faced 
each  other  with  a  hatred  which  the  bitter  struggle  for  Upper 
Silesia  had  intensified  through  every  device  known  to  propa- 
ganda, here  in  the  darkness  a  light  had  shone  from  a  torch 
lit  in  America  and  carried  by  a  child. 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 

Personnel  Relations 
Tested 

HAS  employment  management  withstood  the  test  of 
hard  times?  The  employment  manager  or  the  di- 
rector of  personnel — the  title  has  varied  widely — 
is  a  newcomer  in  industry.  Ten  years  ago  he  hard- 
ly existed.  Five  years  ago  he  was  still  talked  of  as  a  novelty 
in  what  were  called  progressive  establishments.  The  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  war  and  the  competition  for  labor  which 
ensued  during  the  subsequent  months  of  fat  prosperity,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  great  vogue.  But  all  the  while  certain 
critics  were  playing  with  the  term  "fancy  overhead"  in  order 
to  insinuate  their  contempt  for  this  intruder  into  the  prac- 
tical field  of  management.  It  was  constantly  suggested  that 
as  soon  as  the  labor  shortage  passed,  as  soon  as  men  and 
women  were  more  numerous  than  the  available  jobs,  then 
labor  management  in  its  various  expressions  would  be  thrown 
overboard  as  non-essential  luggage.  A  season  of  depression 
has  come  and  it  seems  in  some  ways  to  be  passing.  Employ- 
ment management,  personnel  relations,  the  entire  field  of  de- 
velopment by  which  employers  evinced  a  new  interest  in  ob- 
taining and  in  retaining  a  body  of  workers,  have  accordingly 
been  put  to  the  expected  proof.  If  fancy  overhead,  so  to 
speak,  is  to  be  cast  away,  it  ought  surely  to  have  already  be- 
gun to  show  signs  of  disappearance. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  the  Survey  communicated 
with  a  number  of  important  corporations  engaged  in  differ- 
ent industries  and  located  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  exception  the  corporations  replied  that  employ- 
ment management  had  been  retained.  The  great  majority 
stated  that  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  employment  de- 
partment was  proportional  to  the  reductions  made  in  other 
divisions.  Only  four  out  of  twenty  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  reported  that  the  cut  in  the  employment  manage- 
ment force  had  been  greater  than  that  in  the  production  de- 
partment.    Many  of  these  who  responded  said  that  this  slack 
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season  had  revealed  minor  weaknesses  in  their  personnel  or- 
ganization but  the  entire  number  were  unanimous  in  insist- 
ing that  nothing  vital  needed  to  be  changed.  A  clear  major- 
ity reported  that  other  varieties  of  welfare  work  had  not  been 
disproportionately  curtailed  because  of  the  general  retrench- 
ment. Only  two  companies  said  that  they  regarded  employ- 
ment management  as  less  necessary  during  a  season  of  de- 
pression than  during  a  time  of  prosperity. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
typical,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  employment  management  and  its 
related  activities  have  withstood  the  ordeal  of  panic  condi- 
tions. Not  only  is  that  true  but  in  some  cases  employment 
management  has  enlarged  its  scope  by  reason  of  hard  times. 
Paradoxically  unemployment  brought  new  responsibilities  to 
the  employment  manager.  How  this  institution  has  develop- 
ed is  revealed  in  an  interesting  manner  in  many  of  the  letters. 
A  few  of  those  who  replied  requested  that  their  statements 
be  kept  anonymous  but  others  may  be  directly  quoted.  One 
of  the  more  suggestive  of  these  latter  was  that  of  A.  H.Young, 
manager  of  industrial  relations  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.     To  quote  Mr.  Young  in  part: 

The  employment  departments  at  our  various  plants  have  all 
been  retained.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  employment 
policy  and  practice  of  the  .company  as  a  result  of  the  enforced 
curtailment  of  manufacturing  programs.  Neither  has  there  been 
any  deviation  from  the  recognition  of  a  basic  eight-hour  day, 
over-time  payments  and  so  forth.  Naturally  the  employment 
organizations  at  the  various  plants  have  been  reduced  in  size 
to  correspond  with  the  decreased  volume  of  business  handled 
by  the  department.  The  adjustment  of  the  personnel  in  the 
employment  department  has  been  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  that  department,  and  has  no  bearing 
whatsoever  in  adjustments  made  in  sales  or  production  divisions. 
I  cannot  say  that  any  change  of  policy  is  indicated  as  a  result 
of  the  experiences  we  are  now  undergoing.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however.  Our  employment  managers  are  being  put  to  a  real 
test  as  to  the  construction  they  put  upon  their  jobs.  Those  of  them 
who  regard  the  employment  department  as  a  service  function 
are  very  busy  indeed  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  employment  out- 
side of  our  industry  for  the  employes  we  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  off  entirely  or  whose  earnings  have  been  curtailed.  They 
are  likewise  having  their  trials  in  so  conducting  their  lay-offs 
as  to  properly  evaluate  length  of  service,  dependencies,  char- 
acter of  work,  and  the  many  other  factors  that  enter  into  the 
determination  of  who  shall  be  laid  off  and  who  shall  be  re- 
tained. Those  employment  managers  who  have  looked  upon 
their  jobs  as  more  or  less  professional  will  probably  find  that 
they  have  no  more  jobs  left. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  relations  which  have  been  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  depression  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
slight.  S.  B.  Bunker,  manager  of  the  personnel  service  di- 
vision of  the  General  Motors'  Corporation,  said : 

It  is  probable  that  some  personnel  or  industrial  benefit  activ- 
ities will  be  found  unnecessary,  due  to  changed  conditions  as, 
for  example,  it  is  questionable  whether  cooperative  stores  are 
beneficial  at  this  time  as  they  were  established  at  a  time  when 
living  costs  were  mounting  upward  and  just  now  these  costs 
are  being  adjusted  downward.  In  general,  several  welfare 
activities  have  been  discontinued  or  reduced  to  a  minimum 
largely  because  of  reduction  in  force  and  necessity  for  their 
continuance  being  removed. 

Richard  A.  Feiss  of  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company,  Cleve- 
land, reported  that  the  employment  management  division  of 
his  company  had  been  increased  rather  than  reduced  during 
recent  months.     Mr.  Feiss  added : 

There  is  just  as  much  need  for  intelligent  management  and 
service  policies  during  a  season  of  depression  as  at  any  other 
time.  The  great  trouble  is  that  many  employers  do  not  regard 
this  work  as  a  functional  part  of  the  organization.  When  they 
do  not,  they  naturally  do  not  get  good  results  from  it  because 
of  an  indifferent  backing  and  because  of  a  wrong  viewpoint, 
and  during  the  period  of  depression  they,  therefore,  feel  that 
it  is  superfluous  and  can  be  eliminated  without  entering  the 
fabric  of  the  entire  structure. 

C.  A.  Lippincott,  manager  of  the  cooperative  department 
of  the  Studebaker  corporation,  reported  that  very  little  reduc- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  employment  department.     He  also 


observed  that  "intelligent  employment  management  is  always 
necessary,  and  probably  of  greater  value  in  seasons  of  depres- 
sion than  during  prosperous  times."  Dr.  W.  I.  Clark,  ser- 
vice director  of  the  Norton  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
stated  that  the  reduction  in  personnel  department  was  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  production  division  and  that  while  the 
need  for  a  division  of  personnel  relations  was  somewhat  re- 
duced during  a  time  of  depression,  "We  could  not  get  along 
without  it."  C.  C.  Burlingame,  manager  of  the  service  de- 
partment of  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester,  stated  that 
the  "service  work"  of  his  organization  had  been  conducted 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  prior  to  the  industrial  de- 
pression. He  added,  "Under  our  plan  of  organization,  the 
employment  superintendent  becomes  a  definite  part  of  the  or- 
ganization with  duties  so  interwoven  with  those  of  produc- 
tion that  he  is  quite  as  essential  now  as  formerly." 

A  somewhat  similar  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  G. 
K.  Wilson  of  Deere  and  Company,  Moline,  111.,  who  said, 
"The  need  for  employment  management  is  no  less  great  in 
a  seasonable  depression.  Such  a  period  brings  up  a  new  set 
of  problems,  however.  Much  of  the  detail  work  of  pros- 
perous times  is  continued,  but  it  is  replaced  with  new  re- 
quirements brought  about  by  the  changed  conditions."  This 
was  the  observation  also  of  Mr.  Bunker  of  the  General 
Motors'  Corporation,  who  said : 

We  feel  that  the  need  for  skillful  employment  management 
is  equally  great  during  a  season  of  depression  as  at  a  time  of 
prosperity  because  the  employment  department  -generally  func- 
tions both  ways,  obtaining  competent  employes  to  meet  produc- 
tion demands,  and  scientifically  reducing  the  force  when  business 
depression  makes  such  a  step  necessary.  Then,  too,  the  employ- 
ment department  endeavors  to  keep  track  of  competent  workers 
whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  reemploy  when  their  services 
are  needed. 

A  characteristic  minority  point  of  view  was  expressed  by 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  very  large  companies  who,  how- 
ever, preferred  not  to  be  identified.     He  said: 

We  are  less  inclined  to  experiment  now  compared  to  previously. 
Previously,  when  in  doubt  we  may  have  said,  "Try  and  see." 
Now,  when  in  doubt,  if  an  expense  is  involved,  we  are  inclined 
to  say,  "Don't  try." 

This  organization  was  one  of  the  few  which  regarded  em- 
ployment management  as  less  needed  during  a  season  of  de- 
pression than  during  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, grounded  the  opinion  on  the  fact  that: 

The  turnover  of  employes  is  less  as  well  as  dissatisfaction 
among  them.  People  are  now  willing  to  work  hard  and  do  it 
more  cheerfully  than  heretofore.  Therefore,  personnel  depart- 
ments as  such  are  not  so  great. 

Under  the  general  head  of  personnel  relations  an  enormous 
development  has  occurred.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  brief  report  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement  within  American  industry.  That  it 
marks  a  new  trend  cannot,  however,  be  doubted.  It  is  in 
fact  the  focusing  of  many  forces  which  for  a  long  time  have 
been  struggling  for  recognition.  On  the  purely  economic 
side,  employment  management  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  managers  of  industry  to  obtain  a  stable  and  efficient  work- 
ing force.  On  the  social  side,  it  is  often  a  witness  of  the 
recognition  by  employers  of  the  obligation  which  power  has 
brought  to  them.  Some  foreign  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  this  field  of  personnel  relations  with  all  of  its  varieties, 
American  managers  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
industry  of  the  world.  In  their  own  way  and  from  their 
own  point  of  view  they  have  approached  some  of  the  urgent 
public  problems  which  the  factory  system  has  given  to  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  intelligent 
activities  which  were  largely  initiated  and  almost  universally 
developed  under  the  goad  of  industrial  necessity  are  now,  un- 
der different  conditions,  to  a  large  extent  being  preserved 
as  permanent  assets  of  the  nation. 

William  L.  Chenery. 


New  Tools  in  Old  China 


By  John  Stewart  Burgess 

PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    CENTER    IN    CHINA    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    PEKING    Y.    M.    C.    A. 


THE  calendar  year  of  1919  was  significant  in  the 
history  of  China  not  only  on  account  of  the  student 
movement  which  has  been  described  in  the  first  of 
this  series  of  articles  [see  the  Survey  for  April  23, 
p.  108]  and  which  principally  had  its  expression  along  politi- 
cal lines,  but  also  in  an  even  more  fundamental  intellectual 
movement,  known  in  China  as  the  Hsin  Ssu  Chao,  literally 
meaning  "new  thought  tide"  and  generally  known  in  English 
as  the  Renaissance  Movement. 

The  original  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  movement 
centered  around  an  effort  to  popularize  the  mandarin  or 
spoken  language  in  written  form.  Up  to  January,  1919,  the 
almost  universal  mode  of  literary  expression  was  the  ancient 
classic  Chinese  or  Wen  Li,  a  literary  language  no  longer 
spoken,  having  a  relation  to  the  spoken  Chinese  or  mandarin 
similar  to  that  which  formerly  obtained  between  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  in  England. 

For  a  year  or  so  previous  to  191 9,  a  group  of  men  in  Peking, 
most  of  them  returned  students  from  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  had  been  exerting  their  efforts  to  popularize 
the  spoken  language  in  written  form.  Among  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  were  Chancellor  Tsai  Yuan  Pei  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  University,  a  former  student  in  France; 
Hu  Suh,  professor  of  literature  in  the  National  University, 
who  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  Columbia  University; 
and  Tao  Lu  Kung,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  National 
University,  a  graduate  of  London  University. 

The  pioneer  magazine  of  the  Renaissance  Movement  was 
La  Jeunesse  (Hsin  Ching  Nien)  which  in  January,  1919, 
had  already  reached  its  thirtieth  monthly  issue.  At  that  date 
the  Renaissance  Magazine  (Hsin  Chao)  and  the  Weekly  Re- 
view (Mei  Shih  Ping  Lun)  were  just  issuing  their  first  num- 
bers, and  two  Peking  dailies  were  commencing  to  print  poetry 
and  articles  by  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  Movement. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  reactionary  forces  of  old  literary 
and  official  China  severely  attacked  the  whole  viewpoint  and 
method  of  this  new  intellectual  movement  and  elicited  from 
Chancellor  Tsai  of  the  National  University  his  famous  reply 
to  Lin  Shu  in  defense  of  several  professors  who,  because  of 
their  liberal  opinions  on  literature  and  morals,  had  brought 
down  upon  themselves  the  drastic  criticism  of  the  conservative 
group.  Chancellor  Tsai  in  this  declaration  took  a  strong 
stand  for  freedom  of  investigation,  for  toleration  and  open- 
mindedness. 

With  this  small  beginning,  the  intellectual  awakening  has 
developed  into  a  well  defined  movement  that  not  only  is 
rapidly  bringing  about  a  literary  revolution  but  that  has 
great  significance  because  of  the  whole  realm  of  ideas  and 
ideals  which  it  is  introducing  through  the  vulgate  into  modern 
China. 

The  platform  of  this  movement,  endorsed  by  its  principal 
leaders,  clearly  defines  that  its  aim  is  "to  re-make  civilization." 
This  desired  result  is  to  be  attained  by  democracy  and  science. 
The  approved  attitude  of  the  movement  is  the  "critical  atti- 
tude," and  there  is  a  conscious  endeavor  to  fix  properly  all 
social  and  moral  values,  by  a  process  known  as  "the  trans- 
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valuation  of  values."  In  other  words,  any  custom,  idea,  or 
method  of  procedure  is  to  be  tested  purely  on  the  grounds 
of  its  value  as  a  means  to  proper  reconstruction  of  a  pro- 
gressive China.  Old  and  useless  methods  and  viewpoints  are 
to  be  rejected  and  new  ideas,  ideals  and  progressive  institutions 
are  to  be  built  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  society.  Great 
emphasis  is  also  laid  in  the  declarations  of  this  group  on  the 
importance  of  investigation.  Before  proceeding  in  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  old  and  build  anew,  very  careful  scientific 
study  must  be  made  in  social,  governmental,  religious,  literary 
and  other  fields.  In  order  to  bring  about  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible a  thorough  reconstruction  of  intellectual  attitude,  this 
movement  aims  to  reproduce  through  the  printed  page,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  views  of  the  leading  progressive,  demo- 
cratic or  radical  thinkers  of  the  West.  The  men  singled  out 
as  those  whose  theories  should  be  investigated,  with  particular 
care,  at  this  time  in  China  are:  Karl  Marx,  T.  F.  Wilcox, 
John  Dewey,  Haeckel,  William  James,  Tolstoy,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Kropotkin,  Bakunin,  and  Lenin. 

Early  in  1920  there  were  already  over  four  hundred  new 
periodicals,  organs  of  this  new  intellectual  movement.  Many 
of  these  monthly  and  weekly  magazines  are  edited  by  un- 
dergraduates of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  China.  They 
represent  very  largely  the  young  China  group,  guided,  how- 
ever, by  the  three  well  known  scholars  mentioned  above,  and 
others,  not  only  from  Peking,  but  from  Shanghai,  Hangchow 
and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  study  of  the  contents  of  several  volumes  of  each  of  the 
three  popular  magazines,  the  Renaissance,  the  Emancipation 
and  Reconstruction,  and  La  Jeunesse,  show  that  the  principal 
subjects  discussed  are  in  the  social  field,  including  careful 
studies  of  the  Russian  Soviet,  of  syndicalism  and  socialism; 
extensive  studies  of  the  labor  problem  in  China  and  of  similar 
problems  of  other  countries ;  studies  of  the  women's  movement 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  of  the  family  problem  in  China. 
The  following  is  the  content  of  numbers  of  these  different 
magazines,  taken  at  random: 

THE    RENAISSANCE,   VOLUME    II,    NO.    \\ 

Emancipation   of  Women. 

The   Problem  of   Social  Reconstruction, 

Study  of  the  New   Village. 

Record   of  the  New   Style  Village  in  Japan. 

The   Social   Estimate  of  thej  New  Poetry. 

Review  of  J.   Dewey, 

"The  School   and   Society." 

THE    RENAISSANCE,    VOLUME    II,    NO.    3: 

The   Christ  Before  Jesus. 

The   Foundations  of   Anarchy,    and   the   Society  of   Anarchy. 

Opposed    to  the   Life   of   Individualism. 

The   Field   of   Psychology    (McDougall). 

Industry  in  Relation   to  Livelihood. 

Woman's  Rights  and   the  Law. 

The  Present-Day  Power  of  Democracy. 

The   Building   of   Public   Opinion. 

The  Methods  of  Sociology. 

LA   JEUNESSE,   VOLUME   VI,    NO.   4: 

Pragmatism. 

The    Foundations   of   Russian   Revolutionary  Philosophy. 

Work   in  Relation  to  Life. 

Discussing  the   Foundations  of  Electoral   Franchise. 

Revolution   in  Thought 

Men's  and  Women's  Social  Relations  Should  Be  Free. 
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EMANCIPATION     AND    RECONSTRUCTION,    VOLUME    I,    NO.    21 

Leadership,    Competition    and    the    Labor    Movement. 

Labor   Unions. 

A   Criticism  of   Socialism. 

Biological    Egoism,    Altruism    and    Universal    Love. 

The  Education  of  Commercial  Apprentices. 

The  Logical   Leadership   of  the  Labor   Movement. 

Lenin   and   Trotsky — the  Men   and,  their  Ideas. 

The   Definition  of   Socialism. 

EMANCIPATION    AND    RECONSTRUCTION,    VOLUME    I,    NO.    3: 

The  Relation  of  Egoism  to  the  Social  Outlook,  the  Relation 

of  Selfishness  to  Altruism. 
How  Can  We  Get  Peace  in  the  World? 
The  Foolishness  of  Conservatism. 
The    Movement    of    Emancipating    Women    in    Europe    and 

America. 
The  Far-Reaching  Plan   of  the  Builders  of  Russia. 
The  Labor   Ideas   o£  Tolstoy. 

The  results  of  this  intellectual  movement  have  been  mani- 
fold. In  the  first  place  there  has  been  effected  a  most  remark- 
able literary  revolution.  The  literary  powers  of  the  educated 
classes  of  China  have  been  given  a  new  and  powerful  mode  of 
expression;  not  only  have  the  leaders. of  this  movement  been 
active  in  translating  western  novelists,  such  as  Ibsen  and  Tol- 
stoy, and  the  writings  of  western  political  and  social  thinkers, 
but  they  have  also  created  a  new  poetry  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  fiction  of  their  own.  There  are  also  the  beginnings  of 
a  literature  on  first-hand  studies  of  the  social  life  and  institu- 
tions of  China  written  in  the  mandarin,  and  from  the  critical 
and  scientific  viewpoint. 

Another  very  evident  result  of  this  movement  has  been  a 
clearer  understanding  of,  and  deeper  interest  in,  democracy. 
The  experience  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  a  nominal  republic 
has  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  young  China  the  necessity 
of  much  more  fundamental  social  and  intellectual  transforma- 
tions before  real  democracy  can  be  achieved.  The  ancient 
social  ideals  and  family  system  are  standing  in  the  way  of 
carrying  to  completion  the  democratic  platform  inaugurated 
by  the  revolution  of  191 2.  This  new  intellectual  movement 
has,  therefore,  concentrated  its  attention  more  especially  on 
intellectual  and  social  transformations  than  on  political  ques- 
tions. Such  subjects  as  the  transformation  of  industry  from 
the  old  guild  system  to  the  modern  factory  system,  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  the  transformation  of  the  Chinese  family 
from  the  old  clan  system  to  the  modern  smaller  unit,  the  re- 
form of  ancient  marriage  and  funeral  customs — these  and 
many  other  social  subjects  have  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
new  movement. 

Along  with  this  interest  in  social  problems  in  general,  there 
has  developed  a  much  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  edu- 
cated men  in  the  problems  of  the  common  people  than  has  been 
present  before  in  China.  The  students  have,  for  the  first 
time,  made  careful  studies  of  the  conditions  of  living,  of  the 
wage  scales  of  the  laborers  in  modern  industries  and  of  those 
working  under  the  ancient  guild  system.  The  intellectuals 
of  new  China  have  distinctly  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
common  man,  and  are  putting  their  minds  on  the  problem  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  educating  the  great  mass 
of  the  toiling  Chinese. 

Another  marked  effect  of  this  movment  has  been  the  be- 
ginnings of  educational  reform.  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  is  now  spending  his  second  year  in  Peking  as  2 


lecturer  in  the  National  University,  has  been  the  principal 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  educational  revolution.  His 
writings  and  his  viewpoint  on  educational  and  social  questions 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  this  whole  movement.  He  has 
lectured  not  only  in  Peking,  but  also  in  Shanghai,  Hangchow, 
Nanking,  Tientsin,  Mukden,  and  through  the  province  of 
Shansi  and  Shantung.  These  lectures  have  been  printed  in 
many  of  the  magazines  and  distributed  widely  throughout  the 
country.  The  emphasis  which  Professor  Dewey  has  given 
to  experimental  education  and  to  the  problem  method  of 
teaching,  and  to  the  importance  of  a  close  connection  between 
education  and  industry  in  a  modern  democracy,  has  had  telling 
effects.  In  many  places  in  China,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  colleges  have  organized  in  their  own  schools,  or 
in  borrowed  buildings,  free  night  schools  in  the  curricula  of 
which  there  has  been  marked  emphasis  on  industrial  education. 
They  have  organized  open  forums  in  some  places  where  prac- 
tical social  problems  are  discussed  with  the  people  under  the 
leadership  of  college  students.  They  have  also  cooperated 
with  the  industrial  guilds  in  improving  their  age-long  methods 
of  apprentice  education. 

In  the  school  system  itself,  the  results  of  this  movement  can 
distinctly  be  seen.  Beginning  last  year,  the  text-books  in  the 
primary  schools  were  printed  in  mandarin.  In  the  higher 
normal  college  in  Peking  and  in  primary  schools  in  other 
places,  the  influence  of  Professor  Dewey  is  reflected  in  the 
opening  of  play  laboratories  equipped  with  various  simple 
forms  of  apparatus  and  commonplace  materials  such  as  boxes, 
pieces  of  metal  and  measuring  utensils  containing  grain. 
These  laboratories  are  affording  a  place  in  which  the  Chinese 
children  play.  The  way  in  which  they  utilize  these  materials 
is  used  by  their  teachers  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  type  of 
education  best  fitted  to  the  natural  abilities  of  the  child. 

There  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  the  primary  and 
higher  primary  schools  and  in  vocational  education.  The 
new  trend  in  education  is  also  shown  in  various  movements 
toward  co-education.  In  191 9,  a  group  of  a  few  women 
students  entered  the  National  University  and  inaugurated  a 
new  system  of  co-education  in  that  foremost  institution  of 
China.  The  Normal  College  for  men  and  the  Women's 
Normal  College  in  Peking  have  adopted  a  cooperative  system 
whereby  the  same  professors  give  courses  in  both  institutions, 
a  system  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  faculties  of  Harvard 
University  and  Radcliffe  College. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  powerful  influence  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  a  change  in  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  young, 
thinking  China.  The  old,  established  viewpoints  have  all 
been  critically  investigated ;  even  the  fundamental,  moral  prin- 
ciples of  Confucius  have  been  questioned.  The  organization 
of  life  in  every  department — in  government,  education,  the 
family,  industry  and  religion — has  been  analyzed.  The  term 
more  used  than  any  other  in  the  modern  magazines  is  She 
Hut  Kai  TsaOj  or  "social  reconstruction."  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  way  of  life  is  considered  by  these  young  demo- 
crats to  be  useless  and  cumbersome.  Young  China  is  eagerly 
reaching  out  for  new  methods  and  tools  from  the  West ;  is 
seeking  to  study  scientifically  the  problems  of  China,  and  to 
build  anew  a  more  progressive  and  stronger  nation. 
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CIVICS:  Community  Organization 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


Culture  in  a  Mining  Town 


HIBBING  is  the  largest  of  the  mining  towns  of  the 
Mesaba  Iron  Range  in  Northern  Minnesota.  There 
are  thirty-three  iron  mines  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles, 
and  the  town  is  enclosed  by  mines  on  three  sides.  It  has 
a  population  of  approximately  i6,000,  not  including  the 
settlements  clustering  about  each  mine  in  the  vicinity.  The 
miners  come  from  every  country  in  Europe,  especially  the 
countries  bordering  on  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy.  Yet 
with  all  the  foreign-born,  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  col- 
lege graduates  among  the  engineers,  chemists,  business  men, 
teachers  and  other  professional  men  and  women.  The  Ma- 
honing mine,  the  largest  open  pit  in  the  world,  is  eating  off 
one  end  of  the  city,  street  by  street.  Stores,  hotels,  apart- 
ment houses,  garages  are  being  moved  to  a  new  town-site  two 
miles  south,  where  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  municipality  is 
fast  assuming  proportions,  leaving  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
mercy  of  the  gnawing  three-hundred-ton  steam  shovels. 

Naturally,  as  the  future  of  business  property  in  the  old 
Hibbing  has  been  unsettled  for  some  time,  property  owners 
have  been  cautious  about  investing  too  much  money  in  build- 
ings for  public  use.  The  public  library,  recognizing  the  need 
for  social  life  in  a  mining  community,  and  the  lack  of  housing 
facilities  for  such  expression,  provided  social  rooms  when  the 
splendid  new  library  was  built.  These  rooms  seemed  too 
spacious  at  the  time,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  they 
are  inadequate  for  the  demands  upon  them.  They  consist 
of  a  committee  room,  kitchen,  club  room,  auditorium,  men's 
reading  room  and  check  room  and  have  a  separate  street  en- 
trance so  that  the  library  work  may  be  carried  on  indepen- 
dently of  the  social  activities. 

The  mining  companies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
library,  except  that,  of  course,  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Iron 
Range  communities  falls  most  heavily  on  mining  property.  No 
fees  whatever  are  charged  for  the  use  of  all  the  equipment,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  breakage  and  lost  articles.  Even  laundry 
bills  are  paid  by  the  library  board.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  last  item  is  provided  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  for  the  convenience  of  controlling  their  return  from 
the  laundry  in  time  for  the  next  social  function.  There  is 
no  absolute  rule  about  the  use  of  the  rooms  except  that  they 
may  not  be  used  for  private  parties  or  card  playing  or  dancing. 
At  first  no  meeting  was  held  for  which  admission  was  charged, 
but  as  this  worked  a  hardship  on  poorly  equipped  and  strugg- 
ling churches,  pay  entertainments  may  now  be  given  "by  local 
charitable,  religious  and  educational  organizations."  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  rooms  will  be  open  on  Sunday,  but 
sometimes  workingmen's  unions,  Jewish  societies  and  others 
have  used  them. 

Much  tact  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  to  see 
that  dates  of  rival  organizations  do  not  coincide,  that  hours 
of  entertainments  do  not  overlap,  that  the  kitchen  is  clean 
for  each  new  shift  of  workers,  and  that  linen  and  towels  are 
always  in  readiness.  Last  year  920  meetings  were  held  in 
the  social  rooms,  with  an  attendance  of  70,000  people.  The 
social  activities  do  not  overshadow  the  regular  work  of  the 
library,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  171,000 
volumes  were  circulated. 

Life  is  hard  and  lonely  for  the  people  in  distant  mining 
locations  and  the  burned  and  cut-over  farms  of  this  north 
country.  To  reach  these  people  the  library  board  has  pro- 
vided a  twenty-ton  bus,  shelving  1,200  books,  which  carries 
reading  matter  to  all  the  localities  in  the  township.  The 
bus  work  offers  a  combination  of  library  service,  Americani- 
zation and  social  service. 


Many  foreigners,  rough  miners,  "floaters,"  lumberjacks  and 
day  laborers  do  not  like  to  use  the  finely  furnished  reading 
rooms,  as  they  feel  out  of  place  in  their  mackinaws  and  shoe 
pacs.  For  these  men  a  reading  room  has  been  provided,  as 
attractive  as  it  can  be  made,  where  the  men  may  congregate, 
chat,  read,  smoke  and  write  letters.  A  local  man  is  in  charge. 
Daily  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  use  this  room. 

As  in  every  mining  community,  there  is  a  large  transient 
population,  with  very  poor  housing  facilities.  Houses  in  these 
peripatetic  towns  are  liable  to  be  picked  up  by  a  caterpillar 
tractor  any  time  and  carted  off  to  another  location,  so  they 
are  not  too  substantially  built.  Many  teachers  and  surveyors 
are  forced  to  lodge  in  cold  rooms.  For  them  the  warm,  bright 
library  is  a  real  boon,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  library  has  a  branch  in  the  new  Hibbing  which  is 
growing  rapidly.  This  branch  is  the  official  polling  place  for 
the  community  and  was  the  meeting  place  for  all  organiza- 
tions in  the  new  town  until  the  meetings  threatened  to  swal- 
low the  library  feature  at  which  time  a  halt  was  necessary. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  civic  organization 
in  Hibbing  without  the  library.  Men  are  accustomed  to 
going  there  to  committee  meetings,  to  Kiwanis  meetings,  to 
cast  their  votes,  to  lodge  banquets,  as  well  as  for  informa- 
tion about  their  businesses.  Their  children  come  to  Boy 
Scout  meetings,  for  reading  and  pastime.  Their  wives  come 
to  club  meetings  and  to  home  economics  demonstrations. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  business  men  know  the  library  and 
will  recognize  and  support  it  when  necessary?  It  stands  to 
them  for  community  service.  Irma  M.  Walker. 

Public  Library, 

Hibbing,  Minn. 

Four  Types  of  Organization1 

^^  UMEROUS  forms  of  community  organization  have 
-A-  ^  been  devised,  but  three  types  stand  out  most  prominent- 
ly. It  is  in  the  composition  of  the  community  council,  execu- 
tive committee,  or  board  of  directors  of  the  community  or- 
ganization that  the  underlying  policy  of  these  different  types 
of  community  organization  is  most  clearly  differentiated. 

The  first  type  conceives  the  community  organization  as  a 
pure  democracy  in  which  the  council  or  directorate  is  chosen 
by  the  community  meeting  in  which  all  citizens  are  eligible 
members.  The  work  of  the  organization  is  carried  out  through 
committees  which  endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all 
associations  and  agencies  in  the  community,  but  existing  or- 
ganizations as  such  have  no  representation  in  the  community 
organization.  Its  chief  weakness  seems  to  be  that  it  fails  to 
provide  any  effective  means  of  integrating  the  efforts  of  ex- 
isting organizations  within  the  community.  If  it  would  actu- 
ally work  according  to  the  ideals  which  it  espouses,  it  might 
accomplish  the  desired  results,  but  it  presupposes  a  degree  of 
democracy  which  does  not  exist,  and  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
natural  allegiance  of  members  of  the  community  to  special 
interest  groups.  The  tendency  of  such  .community  organiza- 
tions is  sometimes  like  that  of  some  of  our  religious  denomi- 
nations, which  were  organized  to  promote  denominational 
unity,  but  which  have  resulted  in  adding  new  sects.  This 
type  of  community  organization  tends  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  local  associations  and  has  something  of  the  same 
weakness  as  the  "one-big-union"  idea  in  the  labor  world. 

The  second  type  of  organization  is  fundamentally  a  federa- 

1  See   What  is  a   Community   Center,   the    Survey   for   March    12. 
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tion  of  existing  organizations,  in  which  the  representation  of 
the  public  is  either  absent  or  minimized.  This  is  best  illu- 
strated in  some  of  the  so-called  community  organizations 
formed  as  a  federation  of  social  agencies  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities.  It  has  the  obvious  weakness  of  all  federations  in  that 
the  primary  allegiance  of  each  member  is  to  the  organiza- 
tion represented  rather  than  to  the  federation,  and  the  fede- 
ration is  one  of  organizations  rather  than  of  interests.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  the  first  type. 

The  third  type  is  a  combination  of  the  preceding,  including 
in  the  council  one  representative  from  each  community  or- 
ganization, or  such  as  may  be  determined,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber elected  at  large  at  the  community  meeting.  This  type 
has  been  well  outlined  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  (Mobilizing 
the  Rural  Community,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service  Bulletin  No.  23,  1918)  and  was  also  advo- 
cated by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  its  community  or- 
ganization work.  It  obtains  the  maximum  advantage  and  the 
minimum  disadvantage  of  each  of  the  preceding  types,  but 
it  may  not  entirely  escape  their  difficulties. 

It  seems  evident  that  no  community  organization  or  fede- 
ration can  control  the  existing  organizations  in  a  community; 
it  can  only  provide  the  best  means  for  their  voluntary  co- 
operation. Obviously  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  community  council  if  their  cooperation  is  to 
be  secured.  Difficulty  may  arise  where  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  which  would  make  the  council  too  large 
to  be  an  effective  working  body,  and  from  the  fact  that  many 
organizations  have  certain  activities  which  would  entitle  them 
to  representation  on  the  community  council,  but  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  eligible. 

If  the  purpose  of  community  organization  is  to  engage  in 
the  more  important  community  enterprises  which  require 
united  action,  might  it  not  be  well  to  base  the  organization 
upon  the  principle  of  representation  by  common  interests 
rather  than  by  representation  of  existing  organizations?  The 
community  council  would  be  composed  of  the  chairman  or 
representatives  of  the  committees  of  the  organizations  and 
a  certain  number  of  directors  elected  at  large  by  the  commun- 
ity meeting  in  which  all  citizens  would  be  voters.  The  diffe- 
rent committees  would  be  composed  of  accredited  delegates 
from  all  organizations  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  respective 
committees.  Thus  the  committee  on  agriculture  would  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  grange,  the  local  farm  bureau 
committee,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  the  dairymen's 
league,  potato  growers'  association  and  kindred  groups.  The 
committee  on  health  would  include  representatives  of  the 
local  board  of  health,  the  Red  Cross  nursing  association, 
grange,  Christian  associations,  and  any  others  with  a  definite 
interest  in  a  health  program.  In  short,  it  would  be  the  "health 
coordination  committee"  now  advocated  by  our  state  health 
boards.  Each  local  organization,  official  or  institution  would 
have  representation  on  as  many  committees  as  were  related 
to  its  field  of  work.  It  might  be  well  for  the  community 
council  to  name  a  certain  number  of  citizens  at  large  on  each 
of  these  committees  because  of  their  special  interest  in  or  quali- 
fications for  their  work.  Each  committee  would  then  elect 
its  own  chairman,  who  would  represent  that  interest,  or  pro- 
ject, on  the  community  council.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  all  elements  to  get  together  for 
the  consideration  of  their  common  objects,  a.  id  direct  parti- 
cipation of  local  associations  and  agencies  is  provided,  but  the 
council  is  made  up  of  those  chosen  for  their  special  fitness  to 
lead  certain  enterprises  and  not  as  representatives  of  organi- 
zations. A  committee  should  not  be  created  unless  there  is 
work  for  it  to  do;  and  when  it  ceases  to  find  a  need  for  joint 
action,  it  may  well  be  discontinued  until  a  new  occasion  for 
it  arises. 

In  a  small  community,  one  local  organization  might  form 
the  committee  for  its  special  interest.  Thus  a  parent-teacher 
association  or  school  improvement  league  might  be  constituted 


the  committee  on  education,  where  it  included  most  of  those 
interested  in  the  local  school  problems,  and  its  functions  could 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  community. 

This  principle  has  been  suggested  by  the  excellent  organi- 
zation of  the  county  farm  bureaus  which  have  attained  much 
of  their  success  through  the  use  of  project  committees,  whose 
chairmen  are  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  advantage  of  such  a  type  of  organization  is 
that  it  is  built  for  accomplishing  definite  results  in  the  enter- 
prises in  which  it  is  immediately  interested,  rather  than  con- 
structed with  a  series  of  committees  covering  all  of  its  field 
of  work.  The  organization  is  functional  because  its  structure 
changes  from  time  to  time  as  new  problems  arise,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  actual  work  which  it  is  doing  in  meeting  live 
issues. 

However,  there  can  be  no  one  best  type  of  community  or- 
ganization adapted  to  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  rural  communities.  Certain  principles  may 
be  suggested,  and  all  of  them  need  very  much  more  carefully 
collected  and  critically  digested  evidence  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience before  we  can  be  dogmatic  in  their  support,  and  these 
principles  should  receive  careful  consideration  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  community  organization.  But  after  all,  each  com- 
munity must  receive  an  individual  diagnosis,  and  the  form 
of  its  organization  must  be  adapted  to  it.  The  important 
thing  is  not  to  create  another  new  organization  in  the  com- 
munity, but  to  afford  the  means  for  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  existing  organizations  and  agencies  through  united  action 
and  for  the  creation  of  any  others  which  may  be  needed. 
Community  organization  consists  not  in  the  mechanism  but 
in  the  process  of  unification  of  interests  resulting  in  commun- 
ity character,  quite  analagous  to  the  organization  of  the  self 
of  the  individual.  The  mechanism  must,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  character  and  stage  of  development  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  its  ex- 
perience, or  that  of  similar  community  organizations,  war- 
rants. 

The  chief  concern  of  students  of  community  organization 

should  be  to  discover  the  processes  of  collective  behavior  which 

make  possible  the  most  effective  integration  of  community 

life  and  to  study  critically  the  actual  results  of  community 

organization  to  determine  through  what  means  the  process 

of  socialization  is  most  effectively  and  permanently  advanced. 

The  aim  of  a  community  organizer  should  be  so  to  educate 

a  community  that  its  people  may  achieve  social  consciousness, 

self-direction,  and. permanent  growth  in  community  character. 

n        „  tt  •       •.  Dwight  Sanderson. 

Cornell   University. 

Their  Own  Middlemen 

AMERICAN  farmers  frequently  find  irritating  the  ex- 
hortations of  returned  travelers  based  on  the  cooperative 
enterprises  of  some  of  the  small  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  the 
total  population  of  all  Denmark  is  but  little  over  the  number 
of  members  in  our  cooperative  farmers'  associations!  And 
cooperation  in  this  country  is  attended  by  many  more  diffi- 
culties than  in  small  homogeneous  nations,  for  our  people  in 
some  localities  differ  radically  in  racial  origin,  our  distances 
are  very  great,  and  our  American  life  in  years  past  has  tended 
to  make  our  citizens,  particularly  the  farmers,  very  individ- 
ualistic. 

Recently  an  Irish  writer,  after  traveling  in  America,  wrote 
that  "the  cooperators  of  all  European  countries  have  much  to 
learn  from  America  where  the  circumstances  and  business  in- 
telligence of  the  farmers  have  led  them  to  develop  from  the 
beginning  the  most  difficult  forms  of  cooperation."  Yet,  for 
some  reason  not  explained,  the  American  reader  knows  much 
more  about  cooperation  in  Denmark  or  Ireland  than  that  in 
the  United  States. 

Few  people  realize  to  what  an  extent  our  American 
farmers  are  marketing  their  own  products.     There  are  ap- 
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proximately  fifteen  thousand  farmers'  purchasing  and  market- 
ing organizations  in  the  United  States  and  these  organizations 
transact  over  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness every  year.  Most  of  these  associations  are  formed  to 
handle  one  commodity  exclusively,  but  among  them  they  do 
business  in  a  large  variety  of  products,  and,  although  they 
flourish  especially  in  certain  localities,  they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

Throughout  the  grain-growing  states  of  the  Middle  West 
nearly  four  thousand  farmers'  elevator  companies  are  in  ac- 
tive operation.  They  operate  like  private  elevator  concerns 
except  that  usually  they  limit  the  returns  on  capital  invested 
to  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  distribute  any  further  surplus 
on  the  basis  of  patronage.  Success  in  marketing  has  led  to  the 
handling  of  supplies  needed  by  the  farmers  so  that  now  many 
of  the  companies  are  buying  for  their  farmer-members  such 
supplies  as  coal  and  lumber,  flour  and  feed. 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  other  large  dairy  states 
boast  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  cooperative  creameries 
and  cheese  factories.  They  usually  follow  the  plan  of  taking 
the  raw  material  from  the  farm,  manufacturing  it  and  selling 
it  as  butter  or  cheese,  and  dividing  the  returns  less  expenses 
of  operation  among  the  farmers  according  to  patronage. 

California,  Florida,  Michigan,  Maine,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Virginia  and  many  other  states  furnish  examples  of  pros- 
perous cooperative  associations  for  marketing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Of  the  two  thousand  in  operation  those  handling  the 
bulk  of  the  citrus  fruits  of  the  country  are  the  outstanding 
examples  of  success.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  oranges  of 
California  are  marketed  by  the  farmer-growers  through  their 
strong,  centralized,  marketing  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion places  the  fruit  in  practically  every  state  of  the  union 
and  in  some  foreign  countries. 

Live  stock  shipping  associations  flourish  throughout  the 
Middle  West  and  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  South  and  else- 
where. There  are  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  of  them  all 
told.  Farmers'  cooperative  live  stock  commission  houses 
have  been  established  at  some  of  the  central  live  stock  markets, 
and  farmers  have  ventured  into  the  packing-house  business. 

The  South  is  just  now  intensely  interested  in  the  coopera- 
tive handling  of  cotton,  including  the  operation  of  warehouses 
and  gins,  while  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  tobacco  growers  are  banded  together  for  the 
sale  of  their  product.  Cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  is  well 
established  in  California  and  other  states,  and  California  also 
points  with  pride  to  walnut  and  almond  growers  and  to  honey 
producers  who  market  large  quantities  of  their  output  co- 
operatively. Georgia  also  markets  pecans  in  this  way,  and 
Texas  is  interested  in  the  scheme.  In  fact,  examples  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Cooperative  enterprises  are  attended  by  many  pitfalls,  and 
many  of  our  cooperative  undertakings  have  gone  on  the  rocks 
with  discouraging  promptness.  This  may  partially  account 
for  the  general  ignorance  regarding  the  successes  attained. 
Cooperative  stores,  especially,  have  as  a  rule  had  precarious 
and  stormy  existences,  and  they  constitute  the  form  of  activity 
best  known  to  others  than  farmers. 

Realizing  the  fundamental  place  that  cooperation  right- 
fully directed  may  play  in  the  nation's  welfare,  the  federal 
government  has  taken  a  hand  in  trying  to  prevent  such  fail- 
ures by  advising  societies  already  formed  and  by  urging  all 
those  which  contemplate  organizing  to  study  well  their  con- 
ditions before  taking  action.  Careful  study  of  successes  and 
failures  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  success  in  cooperative 
marketing  depends  upon  obtaining  a  sufficient  volume  of  busi- 
ness which  will  be  steadily  maintained,  observing  true  co- 
operative principles  from  beginning  to  end,  employing  capable 
management — which  means  the  payment  of  at  least  one  good 
salary — following  up-to-date  business  methods  equivalent  to 
those  used  in  a  successful  merchandizing  concern,  and  having 
truly  loyal  members  who  will  uphold  the  association  during 


periods  of  depression  as  well  as  during  periods  of  prosperity. 
Organization  should  be  postponed  until  these  conditions  can 
be  fulfilled.  Once  they  are  well  established,  a  band  of  farm- 
ers who  operate  under  a  trade  mark  that  denotes  a  quality 
product  faithfully  supplied  need  have  no  fear  in  entering  the 
markets  of  the  country.  Caroline  B.  Sherman. 

Bureau  of  Markets, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  an  Old  Tavern 

THE  value  of  a  community  center  in  a  small  city  is  being 
worked  out  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  a  group  of  or- 
ganizations calling  itself  the  Cape  Ann  Community  League. 
The  recognized  need  of  some  organized  form  of  recreational 
work  for  young  girls  and  women  was  the  original  reason  for 
the  founding  of  this  organization  which  aims  to  be  chiefly  a 
coordinating  body  and  to  start  new  endeavors  only  when  there 
is  no  existing  organization  in  the  town  able  to  carry  out  the 
work  for  the  whole  community. 

To  provide  a  meeting  place  for  the  girls'  club,  the  women's 
club  and  seven  troops  of  Girl  Scouts — all  of  them  organized 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  league's  activity — the  old 
"tavern  in  the  town"  was  converted  into  a  community  cen- 
ter. This  building,  built  about  1810,  with  the  fine  old  wood- 
work still  remaining  on  the  upper  floors,  had  been  lying  idle 
ever  since  the  city  government  refused  to  grant  the  inn-keeper 
•a  license  because  of  the  inn's  nearness  to  a  schoolhouse,  and 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  ages  had  accumulated  on  its  white  wain- 
scoting and  broad-boarded  floors.  The  owners  were  per- 
suaded to  lend  the  building  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  the 
tenants  undertaking  to  attend  to  all  repairs  and  cleaning  and 
to  furnish  their  own  heat  and  light.  The  boilers  had  been 
condemned,  the  old  argand-burners  emitted  but  a  wavering 
light,  and  the  floor  boards  were  completely  obscured  by  dust. 
However,  a  corps  of  volunteers  from  the  girl's  club  attacked 
the  dirt  with  scrub  brushes  and  hot  water;  interested  friends 
lent  and  gave  stoves  and  furnishings;  electricity  was  installed 
in  the  old  diningroom  which  made  a  fine  assembly  hall ;  the 
partition  between  that  and  the  kitchen  was  opened  and  the 
rooms  connected  by  an  archway;  a  stage  was  built;  and  the 
community  center  was  launched  with  a  house-warming  in  the 
old  style. 

The  building  is  at  a  strategic  point,  the  junction  of  five 
roads  leading  to  the  different  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  public 
landing  from  the  inner  harbor  completes  the  sixth  side  of  the 
opening  thus  formed.  The  Italian  colony  lies  between  this 
landing  and  the  road  to  West  Gloucester  on  a  peninsula,  so 
that  all  its  people  have  to  pass  the  building  wherever  they  go. 

The  American  Legion  headquarters  are  just  across  the 
street;  the  boulevard  which  leads  to  the  park  starts  two  min- 
utes' walk  to  the  west,  and  Main  street  leads  directly  to  the 
east  of  the  Community  House  at  its  westerly  end. 

Besides  the  organizations  already  mentioned,  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  the  Players'  Club  (which  carries 
on  the  dramatic  work  of  the  league  and  is  affiliated  with  it) 
and  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Association  use  the  center  as 
headquarters.  Various  private  groups  hire  it  for  their  oc- 
casional meetings,  and  several  public  service  groups  are  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  hall  free  of  charge. 

The  aim  of  the  Cape  Ann  Community  League  is  gradu- 
ally to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  these  organizations  by  means 
of  a  community  council  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
these  groups  and  any  others  in  the  city  doing  community  work. 
This  council  is  to  meet  periodically  and  plan  a  community 
program,  delegating  to  each  organization  the  work  it  is  best 
fitted  to  carry  out.  This  aim  hrs  as  yet  been  only  partially 
accomplished.  To  supplement  these  organized  groups  and 
reach  people  not  included  in  them  and  to  serve  as  machinery 
for   putting  over  this   community  program,   the  league   has 
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started  neighborhood  meetings,  each  attended  by  the  people 
in  a  certain  section  and  conducted  by  a  committee  elected 
from  that  particular  group.  A  delegate  from  each  of  these 
groups  serves  on  a  central  neighborhood  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  league. 

The  general  community  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  apart  from  the  work  of  each  organized 
group,  includes  an  exhibit  of  hand  work  which  was  con- 
tributed to  liberally  by  the  various  foreign  groups  in  the  city ; 
open  air  band  concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  park; 
supervised  play  for  children  under  volunteer  leaders;  singing 
of  the  carols  by  over  five  hundred  people  on  Christmas  Eve ; 
and  organization  of  a  men's  club  in  one  suburb  and  stimula- 
tion of  community  work  in  various  organizations  by  speakers 
on  behalf  of  the  league. 

Efforts  which  have  been  spread  over  so  large  an  area  in  so 
short  a  time  must  necessarily  be  far  from  solid  in  their  foun- 
dations, and  the  immediate  work  is  to  strengthen  these  groups 
before  attempting  a  real  community  program,  the  fundamental 
purpose  being  to  develop  the  latent  ability  in  the  community 
for  leadership  and  initiative,  to  encourage  arts  and  crafts, 
clear  thinking  and  understanding  of  civic  problems,  to  en- 
hance individual  and  civic  pride,  and  to  apply  all  these  things 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  city.  We  shall  then  have 
a  community  completely  equipped  for  the  exercise  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Dorothy  Burnham. 

Books  and  Firelcss  Cookers 

THE  younger  generation  of  Oklahoma  citizens  is  likely 
to  enter  upon  its  civic  obligations  better  prepared  than  the 
older;  for,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  state 
university,  many  social  study  classes  at  high  schools  are  ap- 
plying the  technique  of  the  social  survey  to  a  study  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  An  example  is  a  survey  of 
Guymon,  undertaken  by  a  social  study  class  of  the  Guymon 
high  school  with  the  aid  of  T.  Earl  Sullenger,  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Not  only  were 
the  major  facts  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  city  es- 
tablished by  use  of  questionnaires,  but  some  very  pertinent 
questions  were  answered  by  the  girls  on  subjects  in  which 
human  interest  predominates.  For  instance,  they  asked,  "What 
does  it  cost  not  to  keep  well?"  and  they  found  that  "for  the 
330  families  in  Guymon  there  is  a  preventable  loss  of  $36,357 
each  year." 

Much  irregularity  in  school  attendance  was  traced  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  pupils  live  in  the  country  and  in  bad 
weather  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  to  school.  But 
the  proportion  of  those  enjoying  higher  education  is  large; 
and  perhaps  one  might  think  that  it  is  the  143  high  school 
and  20  college  students  who  are  responsible  for  an  average 
of  three  magazines  and  133  books  in  every  home  and  tele- 
phones in  90  per  cent  of  the  homes — until  one  learns  that  in 
this  truly  civilized  community  17  per  cent  of  the  parents  have 
had  university  training,  and  that  40  per  cent  of  the  married 
men  and  44  per  cent  of  the  married  women  are  high  school 
graduates.  With  an  approximate  average  income  for  each 
family  (however  did  these  girls  find  out?)  of  $2,316,  56  per 
cent  of  the  families  own  automobiles  and  46  per  cent  pianos. 
Sixty-five  and  four-tenths  per  cent  own  their  homes  "and  it's 
a  blessing,"  adds  Miss  1920 — even  though  those  who  rent 
pay  ?n  average  of  only  $24  per  month. 

Fireless  cookers,  electric  irons,  washing  machines,  sewing 
machines,  shade  trees  and  grass  lawns  all  are  recorded — and 
why  not?  They  are  going  to  mean  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
girls  of  the  1920  class  than  many  of  the  things  which  are 
more  generally  included  in  community  surveys.  And  one 
may  be  sure  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  likewise  will  be 
stimulated  by  this  account  of  their  joint  assets  and  liabilities 
to  do  as  daughter  tells  them:  "Make  this  town  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live!" 


Demosthenes,  Not  Cicero! 

The  questions  of  organization  and  trained  leadership  in 
community  organization,  raised  by  Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson 
and  others  in  these  columns,  just  no<u)  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance if  the  movement  is  not  to  evaporate  in  talk  and  in 
failure  due  to  insecure  foundations.  But  there  is  danger  also 
in  insufficient  regard  for  spontaneous  activity  and  organiza- 
tion arising  from  the  enthusiasm  of  untrained  but  hard  work- 
ing individuals  and  from  a  desire  of  social  groups  for  self- 
expression.  Mrs.  Maddux,  who  stresses  that  point  of  view, 
speaks  from  her  experience  in  establishing  the  community  house 
and  center  at  Palo  Alto,  one  of  the  most  strikingly  successful 
examples  of  accomplishment  without  elaborate  equipment  and 
without  expert  aid. — Editor. 

TOO  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth ;  and  too  many  special- 
ists kill  the  patient.  There  are,  to  my  mind,  but  two 
essentials  of  a  community  center:  spirit  and  place — the  soul- 
devouring  belief  in  community,  democracy,  brotherhood, 
neighborliness,  as  the  saving  help  for  the  whole  world  today, 
and  some  neutral  ground  upon  which  all  kinds  of  people  can 
meet  (speaking  literally  and  not  figuratively).  But  what 
of  leadership?  Seek  first  the  indigenous  enthusiast.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  in  every  community,  and  it  must  be  a 
woman,  for  few  male  inhabitants  have  the  time  or  continued 
impulse  or  sustained  inspiration  or  patience  for  details.  Such 
a  theory  cuts  out  the  specialist,  the  federal  aid,  the  financial 
drive,  the  sacred  survey,  the  demonstration — all  these  dear 
and  efficient  terms.  It  does  not  take  a  trained  expert  to  go 
into  a  town,  or  part  of  a  town,  to  discover,  for  example,  that 
two  poolrooms,  a  questionable  moving-picture  house  and  one 
public  dance,  with  moonlight  tendencies,  constitute  all  that 
is  offered  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  takes  someone  who 
is  living  in  these  conditions  but  with  a  vision  of  the  "might- 
be." 

Almost  any  community  will  become  articulate  through  one 
indigenous  enthusiast.  Program?  Of  course.  Plan?  Cer- 
tainly. Sub-committees?  Naturally.  The  enthusiast  gets 
to  know  the  method,  the  vocabulary,  the  limited  curriculum, 
if  you  will,  of  community  effort  and  with  an  open  mind  but 
a  fiery  spirit  awaits  the  lighting  of  desire  in  the  body  politic. 
Let  the  community  express  itself.  Utilize,  in  leadership,  ex- 
isting groups,  clubs,  churches  or  special  committees  already 
functioning.  As  the  community  work  develops,  given  the 
spirit  and  the  place,  organization  must  be  strengthened  and 
complicated ;  there  are  definite  departments  to  be  added,  spe- 
cific pieces  of  work  to  be  put  through,  and  the  very  faults  of 
human  nature  can  hereby  be  diverted  to  good  ends.  When, 
in  developing  the  community  center  at  Palo  Alto,  we  ap- 
proached any  existing  organization  to  have  its  members  take 
up  a  piece  of  community  work,  the  first  question  always  asked 
was:  "Do  we  get  credit  for  it?"  Small,  but  perfectly 
human.  So  we  found  that  vanity,  rivalry,  even  arrogance 
often  serve  the  noble  end  of  success  in  some  general  activity 
or  some  special  entertainment.  The  zeal  of  the  volunteer, 
whether  group  or  individual,  is  the  biggest  part  of  energizing 
specific  activities. 

Of  course,  in  departments  of  work  requiring  expert  knowl- 
edge, specialized  experts  are  necessary,  as  for  instance  in  the 
health  center  or  baby  welfare.  In  the  one  community  house 
whose  every  detail  I  am  familiar  with,  such  a  health  center 
has  been  started  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  city 
health  officer  and  the  school  nurse;  professional  services  are 
given  by  the  local  physicians,  aided  by  a  volunteer  group  of 
former  trained  nurses,  while  financial  support  is  supplied  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross — an  extremely  neighborly,  inclusive  and 
efficient  arrangement. 

As  by-products  of  an  employment  bureau  have  come  the 
first  steps  toward  an  association  of  philantropies  in  the  town, 
with  a  reduction  of  duplication,  a  stimulation  of  neighborly 
help  which,  has  actually  saved  lives,  a  loan  fund,  a  partial  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  the  working  mother  with  small  chil- 
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dren.  No  professional  help  at  all — just  mother  to  mother. 
But,  of  course,  the  employment  chairman  was  a  very  excep- 
tional woman.  The  community  produced  the  leader.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  the  Good  Samaritan  had  any  training 
in  case  work.  Even  in  so  important  a  field  as  playground 
supervision,  it  can  be  (because  it  has  been)  done  with  zeal 
and  success  by  volunteer  leaders,  indeed  with  the  result  of 
redoubled  community  enthusiasm.  After  all,  when  the  peo- 
ple begin  to  talk  about  "our  house,"  "our  girls,"  "our  billiard 
room,"  the  deed  is  done,  even  though  the  folk  dances  may  be 
ragged. 

A  community  presents  such  a  complexity  of  relationships, 
organizations,  clubs  and  lonesome  individuals  with  apparently 
no  common  ground,  no  unity  of  interest!  But  the  inalienable 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  simplicity  of  the  common 
impulse — here  we  have  the  solution !  There  must  be  in  every 
community  people  who  can  see  the  thing  straight  and  simple, 
idealists  without  vagueness,  prophets  with  stubbornness.  On- 
ly a  person  with  a  real,  burning  vision  and  a  stubborn  will 
can  start  the  whole  thing.  But  watch  the  motive  behind  a 
"demonstration ;"  beware  of  the  leader  who  glorifies  leader- 
ship rather  than  brotherhood !  You  may  recall  the  famous 
criticism  of  Longimus  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  greatest 
orators  of  the  classic  world.     He  says: 

The  people  would  go  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations  exclaim- 
ing: "What  a  beautiful  speaker!  What  a  rich,  fine  voice! 
What  an  eloquent  man  Cicero  is !"  They  would  talk  of 
Cicero;  but  when  they  left  Demosthenes,  they  said:  "Let  us 
fight   Philip!" 

Edith  W.  Maddux. 
Former  Chairman,  Community 
Center  Commission,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Better  Cities  Campaigns 

FORTY-THREE  cities  entered  the  contest  when  in  191 5 
ex-governor  W.  R.  Stubbs  of  Kansas  offered  a  prize  of 
$1,000  for  the  best  second-class  city  in  the  state  in  which  to 
rear  children.  Winfield  won,  its  success  being  due  largely 
to  a  splendidly  developed  system  of  recreational  and  other 
community  activities  through  the  schools.  A  second  cam- 
paign, like  the  first  due  to  the  initiative  of  Prof.  William  A. 
McKeever  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  field  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance,  was 
conducted  among  country  villages;  and  Morrill  won  the  first 
prize  of  $500.  The  idea  appealed  to  some  citizens  of  the 
neighboring  state  of  Oklahoma;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Professor 
McKeever,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Shawnee  of  that  state  has  re- 
cently announced  a  campaign  even  more  ambitious  in  scope, 
with  a  prize  of  $2,500,  to  be  awarded  next  October  to  the 
city  of  the  state  that  is  the  best  all-round  place  for  children, 
and  prizes  of  $100  each  for  the  highest  score  on  single  points; 
namely,  play  facilities,  industrial  training,  schools,  public 
health,  scoutcraft,  moral  safeguards  (including  management 
of  motion  pictures,  dance  situation  and  club  life  of  the  young), 
sociability,  religious  training,  service  (clubs  and  societies  of 
men  and  women  studying  and  dealing  constructively  with  ju- 
venile problems),  and  housing. 

The  educational  value  of  this  contest  is  enhanced  by  a  very 
thorough  form  of  organization  recommended  to  the  cities  that 
take  part  in  it.  This,  in  addition  to  a  general  committee,  in- 
cludes four  sectional  committees:  on  home  life,  school  man- 
agement, church  and  Sunday  school,  and  community  morals. 
State  officers  are  cooperating  to  make  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees most  effective.  In  some  cases  local  organizations  offer 
additional  inducements;  for  instance,  business  houses  have 
been  asked  to  provide  cash  prizes  for  the  groups  which  ac- 
cumulate the  largest  deposits  of  earned  funds  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  localities  of  Kansas,  new  and  beauti- 
ful community  houses  have  resulted  from  the  civic  spirit  en- 


gendered by  the  competition  and  the  educational  work  that 
accompanied  it ;  and  sometimes  a  hesitant  attitude  toward  bad 
housing  conditions  has  been  transformed  into  militant  activity. 

Unity,  Coherence  and  Emphasis 

WE  cannot  all  be  leaders  all  the  time,  and  community 
work  is  a  matter  of  leadership.  This  paradox  keeps 
us  in  perpetual  confusion.  We  want  to  do  everything  and 
to  do  it  all  at  once.  We  spend  a  large  part  of  our  time  in 
conferences  encouraging  each  other  in  our  speculations,  and 
so  we  take  up  the  time  we  should  be  using  for  some  actual 
work.  We  find  it  hard  to  coordinate  our  thinking  and  work- 
ing; our  life  becomes  so  complex  that  we  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  seeing  it  whole  and  in  being  able  to  work  steadily. 
We  have  not  succeeded  in  arranging  our  community  work 
so  that  it  has  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis. 

We  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  the  few  head  masters  of  com 
munity  work  to  find  and  interpret  the  unity  for  us.     Ono 
they  have  discovered  and  explained  what  the  chief  aim  is, 
what  we  are  to  call  community  work  and  what  we  are  not  to 
include  in  community  work,  then  the  rest  of  us  must  accept 
their  authority  and  plan  our  work  accordingly. 

It  is  the  business  of  all  of  us  to  attend  to  the  coherence  o 
community  work;  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  the  little  part 
of  our  work  are  stuck  together  in  the  proper  arrangemen 
The  relationship  of  the  parts  must  be  right;  one  activit 
must  lead  to  another,  so  that  we  all  feel  the  connections  an 
progress. 

It  is  with  the  emphasis  that  we  have  so  much  trouble, 
We  cannot  put  important  things  in  important  places  because 
there  are  so  many  confusing  little  details  that  take  up  our  at- 
tention. We  cannot  do  the  important  things  justice  if  we 
do  everything.  Proper  emphasis  in  community  work  is  as 
yet  an  undiscovered  element.  The  details  have  not  been  put 
into  their  proper  places.  Education  progresses  because  most 
teachers  follow  definite  plans  of  work  day  by  day.  The 
children  would  remain  uneducated  if  all  the  teachers  stayed 
in  a  conference  to  discuss  problems  and  principles.  It  is 
just  so  in  community  work;  there  must  be  more  attention  to 
detailed  methods  on  the  part  of  the  chief  leaders.  There 
must  be  text-books,  guide-books,  hand-books  and  charts  that 
are  concrete  rather  than  abstract  or  purely  inspirational. 
What  should  we  do?  How  must  we  do  it?  We  must  see 
the  whole,  but  work  at  the  details.  Helen  Rand. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Heard  in  the  Lobbies 

THE  Community  Center,  organ  of  the  National  Commu- 
nity Center  Association,  is  undergoing  a  metamorphosis 
under  the  editorship  of  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  will  come  out,  beginning  next  fail,  as  a  full- 
fledged  illustrated  magazine.  No,  there  will  be  no  compli- 
mentary copies.  *  *  *  A  Joint  Committee  on  Religious  Forums, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Clarence  V.  Howell,  New  York  city,  is 
chairman,  has  issued  a  folder  giving  three  reasons  for  religious 
contact  with  radical  labor  and  inviting  any  doubting  Thomas 
to  go  next  Sunday  and  hear  for  himself.  *  *  *  At  the  request , 
of  the  American  Legion,  Community  Service  has  compiled  a 
book  of  suggested  activities  for  posts  of  the  legion  and  units 
of  the  women's  auxiliaries.  It  is  sound  sense  and  good  stuff, 
all  but  the  introductory  paragraph: 

American  Legion  members,  with  their  soldier  experience  and 
with  the  actual  war  record  which  many  of  them  have,  are 
heroes  to  the  boys  growing  up  in  their  respective  communities, 
and  it  is  up  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other  group  of  people, 
to  say  what  kind  of  citizens  these  boys  shall  grow  up  to  be. 
The  rising  generation  will  eat  out  of  their  hand.  It  will  be 
for  them  to  decide  what  kind  of  moral  sustenance  it  shall  re- 
ceive. 
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HEAL  T  H 


Oregon  Counts  Her  Socially  Inadequate 


OREGON  has  blazed  a  new  trail  for  cooperative  com- 
munity betterment  in  the  fields  of  mental,  physical  and 
social  hygiene.  The  Oregon  State  Survey  of  mental 
defect,  delinquency  and  dependency,  conducted  by  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  Oregon  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  been  completed 
by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  hundreds  of  Oregonians  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  any  special  state  appropriations.  The 
report  of  this  survey,  containing  the  essential  facts  relating  to 
mental  defect,  mental  disorder,  delinquency  and  dependency 
as  found  in  each  county  in  Oregon,  was  transmitted  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature  by  the  surgeon-general  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  during  the  session  just  closed. 

The  survey  covered  over  ninety-six  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory.  It  embraced  all  the  varied  environmental  con- 
ditions to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
great  valley  area  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  the 
great  inland  empire  to  the  east.  It  reviewed  over  sixty-five 
thousand  socially  inadequate  individuals  who  were  found 
among  the  total  population  of  783,000.  Of  these  social  liabil- 
ities 29,555  were  complete  or  partial  dependents  and  30,141 
were  delinquents.  That  is  to  say  there  were  29,555  individ- 
uals who  were  socially  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  not  being 
able  to  continue  as  fully  self-supporting  citizens  and  conse- 
quently had  received  aid  in  money,  food,  lodging,  clothing, 
medical  care  or  surgical  relief.  Of  the  30,141  delinquents, 
practically  all  had  appeared  on  the  public  records  by  reason  of 
not  less  than  one  arrest  during  the  year  in  which  the  survey 
was  conducted.  If  we  exclude  two-thirds  of  all  these  depend- 
ents and  two-thirds  of  all  these  delinquents  as  essentially  minor 
cases  there  remain  20,000  individuals  of  whom  approximately 
IO  per  cent  are  mental  defectives.  This  means  that  upon  special 
examination  they  will  show  actual  lack  of  adequate  quanti- 
tative intelligence  capacity.  This  group  is  not  to  be  included 
in  the  special  group  of  mental  disorders,  which  we  commonly 
designate  as  the  insane.  The  combined  total  for  the  whole 
state  of  all  the  known  insane  and  all  the  other  types  of  mental 
defectives  is  7,686.  This  is  a  ratio  of  9.8  per  thousand  of  the 
general  population.  The  conservative  accuracy  of  these  fig- 
ures is  attested  by  the  findings  of  the  draft  which  were  11.2 
per  thousand  for  this  state.  In  other  words,  almost  exactly 
one  person  in  every  hundred  has  some  form  of  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  or  other  form  of  mental  disorder. 

Compared  with  the  draft  findings  in  other  states  and  with 
the  United  States  at  large,  Oregon  is  in  a  very  favorable  con- 
dition respecting  these  problems  in  mental  hygiene;  but  the 
preservation  of  its  present  favorable  status  is  dependent  upon 
such  constructive  legislation  in  the  future  as  will  protect  the 
state  from  the  civic,  economic  and  genetic  inadequacy  of  the 
'  specific  groups  found  within  the  designation  of  mental  defect, 
mental  disease  or  mental  disorder.  This  is  relatively  a  small 
group.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  survey  to  be  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  census.  The  findings  of  this  survey  are,  on 
this  account,  of  great  practical  importance  in  formulating 
plans  for  future  methods  in  the  prevention  of  increase  of  these 
inadequate  types  as  well  as  for  thei.-  care,  treatment  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  their  readjustment  to  the  world  of  reality  and 
the  demands  of  our  modern  community  life. 

The  Oregon  State  Survey  in  addition  to  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  voluntary  assistants,  all  of  whom  had  received 
special  individual  commissions  to  carry  on  the  work,  developed 
intensive  studies  which  were  conducted  by  various  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon.     These  examina- 


tions were  very  carefully  made  and  through  them  it  was  found 
that  of  all  adult  criminals  surveyed,  5 1  per  cent  were  definite- 
ly mentally  dull  or  defective  and  that  22  per  cent  of  all  such 
adult  criminal  types  had  minds  of  a  child  12  years  of  age  or 
less,  and  therefore  were  definitely  cases  of  mental  defect.  The 
same  element  of  actual  mental  defect  was  also  found  among 
juvenile  delinquents.  These  percentages  refer  to  lack  of  quan- 
titative intelligence  capacity  only.  Furthermore,  such  studies 
demonstrated  that  the  ordinary  Binet-Stanford  findings  on 
the  delinquent  group  correspond  very  closely  to  other  psycho- 
metric tests  given  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of  educability  and 
aptitude  in  grasping  auditory  and  visual  word  images  and 
mathematics. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  delinquent  is  a  special 
problem  whose  social  inadequacy  overlaps  many  related  fields 
in  mental,  physical  and  social  hygiene.  An  actual  dependent 
during  his  arrest,  trial  and  sentence  period,  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  more  or  less  of  a  chronic  dependent  as  age  and 
lack  of  versatility  wear  him  down.  On  the  other  hand  few 
indeed  are  the  cases  of  so-called  actual  dependency,  exclusive 
of  those  due  to  the  definite  physical  handicap,  which  are  able 
to  show  clean  consistent  records  of  constructive  citizenship 
earlier  in  life  without  one  symptom  of  potential  or  actual 
delinquent  conduct.  The  survey  made  a  special  investigation 
of  the  dependent  poor  in  each  county  with  the  idea  in  view  of 
ascertaining  basic  causes  for  their  failures  in  life.  Of  451  de- 
pendent inmates  in  poor  farms,  175  showed  easily  demonstra- 
ble mental  defect. 

Aside  from  reviewing  socially  inadequate  individuals  in 
community  life  the  survey  also  made  a  review  of  the  32,480 
pupils  now  in  school.  This  was  done  by  means  of  the  cooper- 
ative referendum  conducted  throughout  the  state  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  school  teachers,  city  and  county  school  super- 
intendents and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
This  unique  referendum  by  the  professional  group  handling 
the  whole  educational  problem  brought  forth  9,742  children 
who  were  too  old  for  the  school  grade  they  were  in,  owing  to 
their  failure  to  advance  in  school  work  in  accordance  with 
normal  expectation.  An  interesting  side-light  was  also  dis- 
covered in  that  not  less  than  3^  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of 
school  retardation  reviewed  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
a  foreign  language  in  the  home  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
child's  difficulty. 

Here  is  definite  evidence  that  the  child  who  hears  nothing 
but  a  foreign  language  in  the  home  is  not  only  handicapped 
in  every  phase  of  his  school  work  but  suffers  a  tremendous  loss 
in  that,  during  his  development  period,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  for  absorbing  much  of  that  knowledge  and  spirit 
which  makes  for  our  ideals  of  what  a  citizen  of  our  country 
should  know  and  should  be.  The  program  for  Americaniza- 
tion recently  inaugurated  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  state.  It  was  stated  that  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  all  the  9,742  children  found  to  be  over-age 
for  their  school  grades  failed  to  advance  normally  because,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  they  were  working  under  some 
form  of  handicap  falling  within  the  field  of  mental  hygiene. 
There  were  also  520  children  who  by  reason  of  various  phy- 
sical handicaps  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  relief  under  the 
crippled  children's  law. 

Inadequate  school  progress  reveals  potential  social  and  civic 
inadequacy  in  the  next  generation  of  adult  citizens.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  child  of  today  is  the  welfare  of  the  race  of  to- 
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morrow.  Unless  the  handicapped  child,  including  the  child 
who  is  over-age  for  his  school  grades,  is  given  such  care,  treat- 
ment and  training  as  each  case  demands,  the  potential  inade- 
quacy of  youth  will  become  in  future  years  the  actual  inade- 
quacy of  the  adult.  The  individual  then  appears  upon  our 
public  records  as  a  non-constructive,  inefficient  citizen  and  so- 
ciety has  again  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  report  of  this  survey,  published  by  the  University  of 
Oregon,  is  an  outstanding  contribution  among  others  of 
a  similar  nature  inasmuch  as  it  represents  certain  new  and 
definite  values.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  survey  report  represents  the  enlisting  of  the  attention  and 
cooperation  of  several  thousand  citizens  in  gathering  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  their  own  legislature.  The  gain  in  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  thus  made  with  respect  to  matters  of 
mental  inadequacy,  delinquency,  criminalistic  trends  and  com- 
plete or  partial  dependency  as  well  as  physical  disease,  economic 
handicap  and  individual  unhappiness,  through  the  aroused  in- 
terest of  thousands  of  citizens  is  of  first  importance  and  of 
almost  incalculable  value. 

Chester  L.  Carlisle,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Oregon  State  Survey. 

Insuring  for  Health 

THE  first  white  invaders  of  New  England  are  supposed 
to  have  urged,  "Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy,  or  as 
happy  as  you  ought  to  be."  The  ancient  Epicureans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  urged,  "Be  happy  and  you  will  be  good,  or  as 
good  as  you  can  be."  The  modern  scientist  sums  up  happiness 
and  goodness  over  a  common  denominator,  and  says,  "Be 
healthy  or  you  can't  be  happy;  be  healthy  or  you  can  hardly 
be  good." 

But  has  the  scientist  told  us  how  to  be  healthy?  The  tra- 
ditional practice  of  medicine  does  not  answer  this  question. 
The  advance  of  medical  science,  the  widening  knowledge  of 
specific  causes  of  various  diseases,  and  improved  diagnostic  fa- 
cilities which  enable  disease  to  be  recognized  in  earlier  stages 
than  was  formerly  possible,  now  place  many  means  of  preven- 
tion at  hand,  and  make  their  application  worth  while. 

Where  the  specific  causes  and  the  modes  of  transmission  of 
disease  are  known,  as  in  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever, 
rabies,  and  some  of  the  gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  infancy — 
to  mention  a  few  examples — a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent these  diseases  from  occurring.  Much  of  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  has  come  about  through  community  effort, 
as  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid  and  malaria  through  control  of 
water  supply  and  the  elimination  of  disease-breeding  mos- 
quitoes ;  but  even  in  these  diseases,  a  large  factor  of  prevention 
is  individual.  The  importance  of  individual  observance  of  the 
simple  but  fundamental  rules  of  hygiene  relating  to  rest,  work, 
sleep,  food,  cleanliness,  and  bodily  habits  has  been  brought  out 
more  and  more  in  recent  years  by  scientists,  and  urged  not  only 
as  a  means  of  promoting  physical  comfort  and  efficiency,  but 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  as  high  as  possible  bodily  resistance 
against  many  infectious  diseases. 

This  emphasis  upon  individual  health  and  on  the  close  rela- 
tion between  individual  and  public  health  has  aided  in  bring- 
ing forward  an  old  idea  in  a  new  form :  the  periodical  medical 
examination.  The  physician  should  no  longer  "leave  the  well 
alone."  Medical  science  has  now  given  him  the  power  not 
only  to  deal  with  disease,  but  to  appraise  the  bodily  assets  and 
liabilities  of  an  individual,  and  to  advise  that  individual  as  to 
the  best  ways  of  maintaining  and  promoting  health  so  that  the 
body  shall  realize  the  maximum  physical  efficiency  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

The  importance  of  such  an  annual  stock-taking  of  bodily 
assets  and  liabilities  is  evident  in  infancy  and  childhood,  when 
the  body  is  growing  rapidly,  and  when  guidance  and  advice 
regarding  the  physical   development  of  the  child   is  eagerly 


sought  by  intelligent  parents.  In  applying  the  same  idea  to 
adult  life,  much  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  discovery  in  very  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  kidney  disease,  and  cancer  renders  possible  their  cure 
or  the  prevention  of  serious  physical  impairment,  whereas  delay 
until  later  stages  will  mean  death  or  grave  disability. 

Medical  examinations  made  to  determine  the  availability 
of  men  for  a  certain  sort  of  employment,  or  examination  by  a 
life  insurance  company,  do  not  fall  within  the  class  of  pre- 
ventive medical  work  as  herein  defined.  There  may  be  some 
positive  benefit  to  the  individual  health  if  the  examination  is 
conducted  from  a  broad  point  of  view  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  possible  connections  with  the  prevention  of  disease,  but 
in  practice,  most  examinations  of  this  sort,  conducted  for  busi- 
ness reasons,  have  been  too  restricted  in  scope  and  application. 
The  practical  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  annual  medical  exa- 
minations on  a  large  scale,  affecting  any  great  portion  of  the 
population,  has  been  limited  by  the  novelty  of  the  conception 
to  most  laymen  and  to  many  physicians;  by  the  fact  that  only 
a  limited  number  of  physicians  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  patient  except  from  the  pathological  standpoint ;  and  by 
the  time  and  consequent  expense  required  by  such  work. 

The  tuberculosis  movement  has  promoted  health  examina- 
tions in  much  wide-spread  literature,  and  in  not  a  few  local 
clinics  and  demonstrations,  notably  at  Framingham,  Mass. 
Annual  examinations  were  offered  by  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  under  the  commissionership  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Goldwater,  to  the  several  thousand  employes  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  were  advocated  by  the  recent  Cleveland  Hospital 
and  Health  Survey  as  a  proper  function  to  be  included  by  the 
health  department  in  its  health  centers  and  clinics  for  the 
general  public.  For  children,  the  health  clinic  conducted  by 
Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary  Clinic, 
New  York  city,  and  the  children's  preventive  clinics  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  by  the  Seybert  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  are  examples  of  this  movement  in  institutional 
medical  work.    Doubtless  many  others  could  be  mentioned. 

Among  commercial  interests,  life  insurance  companies  have 
begun  to  manifest  active  appreciation  of  periodic  health  exa- 
minations. Any  measure  which  tends  to  prolong  life  is  of 
course  of  direct  financial  value  to  a  life  insurance  company  as 
well  as  to  its  individual  policy-holders.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies have  offered  annual  medical  examinations  to  their 
policy-holders  through  the  medium  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute ;  others  have  taken  on  this  service  directly. 

A  number  of  leading  companies  have  furnished  the  Survey 
with  first  hand  material  regarding  such  work  as  they  have 
directly  undertaken.  One  company  which  formerly  offered 
medical  examinations  to  its  policy-holders  through  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  but  which  since  February  I,  1920,  has 
offered  the  service  directly,  says: 

One  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  policy-holders 
have  requested  the  service  during  this  period,  of  whom  1,162 
(66  per  cent)  have  completed  their  applications  and  have  had 
reports  and  recommendations  concerning  their  physical  condition 
mailed  to  them;  in  connection  with  321  policy-holders  (18  per 
cent)  the  service  is  in  process  of  completion;  284  (16  per  cent) 
have  not  carried  the  matter  beyond  asking  for  the  service  and 
receiving  the  necessary  blank  forms.  Of  the  1,162  policy-holders 
whose  reports  have  been  completed,  7  per  cent  were  found  to 
be  unimpaired,  26  per  cent  were  slightly  impaired,  52  per  cent 
moderately  impaired,  and  15  per  cegt  severely  impaired.  These 
figures  suggest  that  the  health  bureau  is  well  worth  maintaining. 
A  card  index  record  is  kept  of  the  results  of  the  health  bureau 
findings  in  connection  with  each  policy-holder  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  service,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  at  any  time  to  con- 
duct an  actuarial  investigation  that  will  give  definite  figures 
setting  forth  such  advantages — financial  or  otherwise — as  may 
accrue  from  this  service. 

Another  large  company  says:' 

Our  company  offers  a  free  health  examination  annually  to  its 
body   of   policy-holders,    at   all    points   throughout   this   country, 
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where  we  have  regular  medical  examiners,  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  society.  In  addition  to  this,  where  a  full  health 
examination  is  not  desired,  or  available,  we  offer  the  service  of 
a  free  chemical  kidney  test,  or  in  other  words,  a  complete  urin- 
alysis, furnishing  all  necessary  instructions,  blanks,  etc.,  to  this 
end.  This  service  is  being  taken  advantage  of  more  and  more, 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  the  results  inherent  thereto  by  the  testi- 
monials that  we  have  received  from  our  policy-holders,  many  of 
whom  attribute  length  of  years  and  better  health  to  the  informa- 
tion which  was  developed  by  these  examinations. 

In  our  opinion,  the  responsibility  of  a  life  insurance  company 
does  not  end  with  the  mere  collection  of  the  premium,  but 
acknowledges  the  duty  of  promoting  the  principles  of  health,  as 
well  as  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  every  way  possible,  not  only 
for  the  individual,  but  the  country  as  well.  It  is  along  the  line 
of  educational  service  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  promulgate 
this  doctrine. 

A  third  long-established  company  makes  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  and  offers  a  series  of 
graded   so-called    "health   ser- 
vices."    The  first  of  these 

.  .  .  takes  advantage  of  the 
just  completed  medical  ex- 
amination for  life  insurance 
using,  together  with  a  ques- 
tionnaire, the  facts  for  which 
the  company  has  paid  a 
medical  fee  and  which  facts 
would  otherwise  be  buried 
in  its  archives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  policy- 
holder sensible  advice  as  to 
his  health  habits  and  ten- 
dencies in  the  form  of  a  per- 
sonal letter.  Having  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  life  in- 
surance examination,  the 
policy-holder  may  easily  be 
led  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
perfect  physical  specimen 
whereas  experience  has 
shown  that  advice  is  in  or- 
der in  every  case.  Insur- 
ance companies  accept  nine 
out  of  ten  applicants  of  all 
ages  as  against  the  army  ac- 
ceptance rate  of  only  two 
out  of  three  of  young  men 
in   the  most   favorable    ages. 


pretty  well,  thank  you,  and  why  should  I  take  the  time  and 
go  to  the  bother;  the  examination  may  not  do  me  any  good 
any  way," — these  fears  and  feelings,  together  with  lack  of 
real  appreciation  of  the  significance  and  possibilities  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  stand  between  the  average  person  and  an 
annual  medical  examination. 

In  a  future  article,  some  of  the  actual  and  possible  results 
of  health  examinations  will  be  presented  with  an  account  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute.         Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Poetry  and  the  Tooth-Brush 

THE  twins,  Teapot  and  Coffeepot,  dashed  madly  up  the 
street  pursued  by  Mr.  Milk  Bottle  wielding  his  cat  o' 
nine  milk  bottles  over  their  backs.     With  each  lash  he  cried : 

"At  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day. 


HEALTH  SPECIAL 

ALL  ABOARD! 
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A  fourth  company,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  life  insurance 
field,  had  for  a  number  of 
years  offered  the  services  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute 
to  all  of  its  policy-holders  in- 
sured for  more  than  a  certain 
moderate  amount.  Any  such 
policy-holder,  upon  notifying 
the  company,  may  have  the  ex- 
amination made  annually 
through  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  without  expense  to 
him. 

It  is  found  here,  as  among 
other  groups,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  individuals  offered  the  service,  who  actually  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  is  quite  small,  even  when  no  expense  is  involved.  In 
the  last  named  company,  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  policy- 
holders eligible  to  the  examination  have  thus  far  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  This  percentage  is  typical.  It  illustrates  the 
slowness  with  which  a  new  idea  makes  its  way  among  large 
numbers  of  people. 

Even  when  no  expense  is  involved,  certain  psychological 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way — the  inertia  of  habit ;  the  dislike  of 
just  being  "examined,"  the  fear,  often  unexpressed  but  real, 
that  something  might  be  found  out  by  the  doctor  "which  I 
would  rather  not  know  about;"  the  feeling  that  "I  am  doing 
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Advance  poster  used  in  schools,  railroad  stations  and  other  public 
places    advertising    the    visit    of   the    health    train    now    touring 
New  York  state 


At  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day." 
The  inseparable  chums 
Oatmeal  and  Double-Boiler 
were  much  disturbed  at  the 
fracas.  Brown  Bread  and 
Glass  O'  Water  shrank  out 
of  the  way  as  the  twins  dash- 
ed by. 

Dressed  in  their  spring 
togs,  Paddy  Spinach,  Charlie 
Carrot,  Bobby  Onion,  Henry 
Pea,  Sammy  String  Pean,  Bil- 
ly Beet,  and  Tom  Celery  trip- 
ped demurely  along  Fifth  ave- 
nue amid  the  shouts  of  the 
delighted  youngsters  who  lin- 
ed the  curb.  "Oh,  look,"  cried 
one  urchin,  "why  they're  veg- 
etables. And  milk  is  chasing 
coffee." 

These  were  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  health  divi- 
sion of  the  boys'  parade  held 
recently  on  Fifth  avenue  in 
New  York  city.  It  was  in 
charge  of  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America 
which  conceived  the  plan  of 
personifying  the  idea  that  the 
right  kind  of  food  is  good  for 
growing  boys  and  girls.  That 
the  dramatic  value  of  this 
plan  was  realized  was  evidenc- 
ed by  the  shouts  and  com- 
ments along  the  line  that 
greeted  Judge  Scales,  Double- 
Boiler,  Tom  Celery  and  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  clan. 

This  demonstration  repre- 
sents the  new  movement  in 
health  education — the  idea  of 
making  health  teaching  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  through  an  understanding  of  child 
life  and  child  psychology.  Dry  lists  of  bones  and  long 
treatises  upon  the  evil  of  tobacco!  The  shades  of  the  school- 
rooms of  a  few  years  ago  rise  up  in  horror.  "Hygiene," 
exclaimed  one  tow-headed  child.  "Hygiene!  Why  that's 
a  book."  And  so  it  has  been,  something  dull  and 
dusty  with  no  relation  whatever  to  the  intense,  thrilling 
life  of  the  child  crowded  with  new  impressions  and 
fresh  sensations. 

Now  all  that  is  being  changed.  Healthland  is  beginning 
to  take  its  place  with  the  Land  of  Oz  and  other  places  where 
nymphs  and  fairies  dwell.     There  is,  of  course,  our  old  fa- 
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vorite  Cho-Cho,  of  the  Child  Health  Organization,  a  real, 
cross-my-heart  circus  clown,  who  with  his  antics  impresses 
sound  health  doctrines  upon  his  young  hearers,  such  as  sleep- 
ing long  hours  with  the  windows  open,  at  least  one  bath  a 
week,  milk  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  brush  the  teeth  each 
day,  and  other  simple  rules.  One  little  girl  wrote  to  Cho- 
Cho,  "Most  people  just  talk  and  talk,  but  you  make  it  so 
plain  and  interesting."  There  are  many  other  mysterious 
folk  in  the  band-box  of  the  Child  Health  Organization. 
Among  them  is  the  Jolly  Jester  who  comes  prancing  from 
Healthland  on  a  hobby  horse,  and  the  Health  Fairy  with 
silver,  flashing  wings  and  a  gown  made  of  the  tissue  of  moon- 
light and  star  dust.  Even  Rotary  clubs  are  captivated  by 
Happy,  the  whimsical  sprite,  a  half-brother  to  Ichabod  Crane 
with  his  long  legs,  long  nose  and  flapping  blue  and  orange 
coat-tails.  He  pops  from  a  trunk,  opens  his  magic  umbrella, 
and  peers  with  a  droll  expression  at  the  children.  And  there 
are  such  charming  fairy  tales  as  The  Magic  Oat  Field,  The 
Wonderful  Window,  and  The  House  the  Children  Built, 
published  by  the  organization,  which  any  child  would  delight 
in  knowing.  The  Magic  Oat  Field  begins  in  this  intriguing 
way: 

One  day  as  the  Fairy  Health  sat  within  her  Rose  Arbor, 
there  came  walking  down  the  road  a  tiny  Elf.  He  had  a  merry 
face  and  a  bright  smile,  and  pausing  beside  the  Garden  Gate, 
he   asked:   "Does   Health    live    here?" 

The  books  finishes  with  the  same  flourish  Scheherezade  has 
made  to  countless  children  and  grown-ups  through  the  ages: 

If  ever  again  this  cruel  Witch  arises  to  destroy  the  Children's 
Oatmeal,  turn  this  ring  upon  your  finger  twice  and  say: 

"Knowledge,    Knowledge, 

Wherever  you  be, 

Come,  Oh,  come, 

The  children  need  thee!" 
And   as  he  said  this,  Puss  waved   a  gay  good-bye   and  walked 
gracefully  away. 

And  wraiths  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere  and  King  Ar- 
thur! Millions  of  boys  and  girls  are  sedulously  scrubbing 
their  faces  each  day  and  doing  other  health  chores  to  become 
Modern  Health  Crusaders  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. Those  that  do  the  chores  persistently  may  even 
become  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  "I  wish  my  ears  be- 
longed to  my  face  or  my  neck  'cause  when  I  wash  my  face  I 
have  to  wash  my  ears  and  when  I  wash  my  neck  I  have  to 
wash  'em  again,"  wailed  one  little  tot  who  wished  to  become 
a  Crusader. 

Among  the  most  beguiling  of  the  methods  of  health  teach- 
ing is  the  Mary  Gay  Toy  Theater  originated  by  Stella 
Boothe,  with  the  characters  of  Judge  Scales,  the  Dragon,  the 
Orange  Wood  Stick  and  others  from  the  land  of  make- 
believe  [see  the  Survey  for  May  7].  These,  too,  make 
themselves  known  to  the  children  through  the  Child  Health 
Organization. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Mary  Gay,  pointing  a  mysterious  finger 
at  the  children,  "and  the  dragon  had  three  heads."  Miss 
Boothe,  as  Mary  Gay,  had  the  elf-like,  elusive  quality  of 
Maude  Adams  in  Peter  Pan,  with  her  belief  in  fairies,  as  she 
told  the  story  of  the  bed-time  adventure  in  District  School 
No.  7.  The  children  leaned  forward  with  pop-eyed  wonder 
as  the  Dragon  and  the  other  characters  bobbed  and  danced 
across  the  stage  of  the  diminutive  theater.  "You  see,"  said 
Miss  Boothe  in  the  code  language  of  dwarfs  and  genii,  "his 
three  heads  are  I  Don't  Know,  and  I  Don't  Care  and  Too 
Much  Trouble."  The  Dragon  bowed  his  three  heads, 
showed  his  three  glistening  red  tongues,  and  blinked  his  six 
black  eyes. 

In  this  manner  Miss  Boothe  unfolded  a  series  of  health 
facts  using  the  gossamer  of  fancy  and  the  clinking  of  crystal 
shoes.  There  was  Towel,  called  The  Contortionist  because 
folks  always  turned  him  inside  out  after  they  took  their 
baths;  and  The  Toilet  Set  whom  the  Dragon  sniffed  at  in 
disdain  because  it  was  solid  ivory;  Miss  Winifred  Wienie,  a 


disturber  of  the  peace;  Grandmother  Baked  Apple  with  her 
whipped  cream  cap;  Miss  Henrietta  Handkerchief;  Miss 
Prissy  Drinking  Gup  who  was  not  a  snob  but  just  individual. 
Life  insurance  companies  have  also  caught  the  possibilities 
in  this  new  approach  to  the  child.  In  fact,  the  most  entranc- 
ing health  material  for  children  that  the  writer  has  seen  is 
the  Mother  Goose  book  written  by  Elizabeth  G.  Watson  and 
published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
All  the  arts  of  the  color  press  and  the  necromancy  of  the 
brothers  Grimm  have  been  called  forth  by  some  fairy  wand. 
Here  is  the  sandman  with  his  bag  o'  dreams  upon  his  back 
and  Little  Tommy  Tucker  singing  for  his  supper.  There 
are  such  rhymes  as: 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea, 

And  oh,  but  it  was  laden 

With   children  good   to   see, 

Strong  arms  that  held  the  sails  tight, 

Red  cheeks  that  laughed  at  cold 

And  every  child  upon  it, 

Was  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  calls  this  new  method  of  health  teach- 
ing the  brass  band  which  heads  the  procession.  The  theory, 
of  course,  is  that  too  much  in  the  past  instruction  in  health 
has  been  directed  at  the  adults  in  a  community.  Parents  can 
usually  be  most  easily  reached  through  the  child  and,  further., 
the  child  is  the  best  subject  in  which  to  instill  proper  health 
knowledge.  "He  has  no  prejudices  to  overcome;  his  mind  is 
virgin  soil,"  says  Dr.  Holt.  "Childhood  is  the  golden  period 
of  life  in  which  to  teach  health." 

The  spirit  of  this  new  teaching  is  summed  up  in  the  health 
reader  for  the  third  grade,  called  The  Story  of  Rosy  Cheeks 
and  Strong  Heart,  also  published  by  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization : 

Come,  be  one  of  us.    Be  jolly! 

And  laugh  and  skip.     Ho!  Ho! 
We're  off  for  the  land  of  sunshine, 
We   are  so  happy,  Oh! 

P.  L.  B. 

Campaigns  against  Diphtheria 

AT  least  three  states,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
have  undertaken  campaigns  against  diphtheria.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  effort  is  shown  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  state  Department  of  Health  of  Ohio, 
quoted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health : 

Imagine  a  plot  of  ground  ioo  yards  wide  and  nearly  300 
yards  long — a  six-acre  lot.  Suppose  it  had  been  set  aside  ten 
years  ago  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery,  to  be  used  only  for  the 
bodies  of  Ohio  children  dying  from  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  It  would  be  full  today.  .  .  . 
Under  its  sod  would  lie  the  remains  of  17,120  Ohio  children, 
none  of  them  over  ten  years  of  age. 

The  board  has  been  issuing  statements  showing  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  disease  through  inoculation.  "No  diphtheria 
in  Michigan  by  1929"  is  the  ambition  of  the,  state.  The 
state  Board  of  Health  plans  to  equip  a  laboratory  for  the 
manufacture  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  to  be  distributed  free. 
The  board  estimates  the  loss  from  the  disease  at  about  one 
million  dollars  a  year.  In  New  York  city  the  Red  Cross, 
at  request  of  the  health  commissioner,  is  planning  to  im- 
munize 25,000  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary, 
grades.  These  younger  children  have  been  chosen  since 
figures  have  shown  that  95  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  diph- 
theria occur  in  children  under  ten  years.  The  Shick  test  is 
used  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of  the  children  to  the 
disease,  and  those  found  susceptible  are  given  an  injection  ■ 
of  a  neutral  toxin.  An  emergency  staff  of  four  physicians, 
five  nurses  and  five  clerks  has  been  provided  by  the  Red 
Cross,  and  it  is  estimated  that  four  months  will  be  required 
for  the  work.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
child's  parents  before  the  test  may  be  given,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  consent  has  been  received  to  about  half  the  re- 
quests. 
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THE  WORKERS'  INTERNATIONAL 

By  R.  W.  Postgate.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

$1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $i.io. 
A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SOCIALISM 

By  M.  Beer.     Now  complete  in  two  volumes.     Vol.  II. 

Chartism  to  1920.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     413  pages. 

$5.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.70. 
LIFE  AND  LABOR  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  C.  R.  Fay.    Cambridge  University  Press.    319  pages.     Price, 

$8.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $8.25. 
THE  MEANING  OF  NATIONAL  GUILDS 

By  M.  B.  Reckitt  and  C.  E.  Bechhofer.    Macmillan  Co.     Second 

and  Revised  Edition.     291  pages.     Price,  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $2.90. 
GUILD  SOCIALISM 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    202  pages.     Price, 

$1.60;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

The  Workers'  International  is  one  of  the  brief  hand-books  on  in- 
ternational relations  edited  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Mr.  Postgate, 
the  author  of  this  volume,  compresses  the  history  of  international 
socialism  within  a  short  compass.  The  burden  of  his  attention,  how- 
ever, is  given  to  the  First  International  on  which,  despite  the  brevity 
of  treatment,  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw  fresh  light.  On  more 
recent  developments — the  book  brings  forward  the  socialist  struggle 
almost  to  the  present— the  attitude  of  the  author  is  shown  by  com- 
ments upon  the  German  Socialists  as  well  as  by  strictures  upon  the 
behavior  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Allied  countries.  One  of  the  ano- 
malies of  revolutionary  thinking,  as  revealed  in  this  book,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  bitterness  of  the  author  toward  the  German 
Majority  Socialists.  Nothing  apparently  can  be  forgiven  Scheide- 
mann,  while  all  has  been  overlooked  in  the  autocracy  which  forced 
war  upon  the  world  and  which  Scheidemann's  followers  overthrew. 
Such  peculiarities  of  taste,  however,  do  not  detract  from  this  swift 
and  concise  record  of  a  chapter  in  recent  history  and  of  contem- 
porary politics  so  relevant  to  present  discussions. 

Pitched  in  a  very  different  key  is  Mr.  Beer's  History  of  British 
Socialism  which  was  practically  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War.  The  author  was  born  in  Polish  Galicia,  but  most 
of  his  adult  life  was  passed  in  England  where,  as  a  correspondent 
and  as  a  student,  he  was  closely  associated  with  members  of  the 
Labor  Research  Bureau  and  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
first  volume  of  his  extensive  history  has  already  been  published  and 
received  with  favor.  The  present  volume  takes  up  the  story  with 
chartism  and  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  constructive  pro- 
gram of  the  British  Labor  Party.  It  includes  the  date  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Postgate  but  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  affairs  technically 
socialist.  The  extensive  liberal  and  democratic  movements  which 
have  borne  a  relation  to  social  change,  perhaps  more  important 
than  that  of  any  of  the  organizations  which  in  themselves  are  so- 
cialist, are  also  recorded.  In  spirit,  Mr.  Beer  is  a  historian  while 
Mr.  Postgate  is  more  nearly  a  propagandist,  even  though  a  propa- 
gandist with  a  high  respect  for  authenticated  history.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  spirit  of  the  two  books  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  varying  attitudes  of  the  authors  toward  Sidney  Webb.  To 
Mr.  Beer,  Webb  is  the  successor  of  Robert  Owen  and  of  Karl  Marx 
in  the  development  of  British  socialism.  He  believes  that  Webb, 
despite  his  great  leadership,  has  erred  in  not  appreciating  to  the 
full  the  mission  of  the  working  class  in  bringing  about  socialism, 
while  Postgate  has  only  contempt  for  the  kind  of  international  or- 
ganization which  Webb  and  others  of  his  thinking  endeavored  to 
establish  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Beer's  book  is  vastly  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  It  is  fair-minded  and  scholarly,  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the   social  history  of  the  last  generations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  more  orthodox  economist  Mr.  Fay  has 
written  his  chapters  on  the  social  and  industrial  history  of  Great 
Britain.  He  begins  with  a  picture  of  international  conditions  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1815  to  1830  and  winds  up  with  a  discussion 
of   industrial   conditions    during   the   years   immediately   before    the 


outbreak  of  the  World  War.  His  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
separate  though  not  unrelated  essays.  It  is  not  organized  history 
in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Beer's  carefully  conceived  book.  The  indi- 
vidual pictures  have  been  portrayed  with  fine  scholarship  and  with 
a  rich  reference  to  the  primary  sources.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
understanding  of  British  industry  and  British  labor  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  work.  This  incidentally  is  designed  for  readers 
without  any  particular  convictions  concerning  the  present  signifi- 
cance of  past  events.  It  is  not  propaganda  except  so  far  as  all 
knowledge  is  propaganda  against  ignorance.  Nonetheless  a  pic- 
ture such  as  that. given  of  the  English  women  who  about  1840  were 
hitched  as  draft  animals  to  the  coal  cars  of  the  mines,  is  not  with- 
out importance  in  the  determination  of  public  opinion  concerning 
the  industrial  issue  now  agitating  England.  He  quotes  a  Lancashire 
woman  who  testified  before  the  Children's  Employment  Commission 
in   1842  as  follows: 

I  have  a  belt  round  my  waist  and  a  chain  passing  between  my 
legs  and  I  go  on  my  hands  and  feet.  The  pit  is  very  wet  where 
I  work,  and  the  water  comes  over  our  clog  tops  always  and  I 
have  seen  it  up  to  my  thighs.  I  have  drawn  till  I  have  had  the 
skin  off  of  me ;  the  belt  and  chain  is  worse  when  we  are  in  a 
family  way. 

Miners  who  remember  that  condition  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
have  the  objective  impersonal  views  concerning  wages  in  the  coal 
districts  possible  to  statesmen  beyond  the  reach  and  memory  of 
want   and    physical   suffering. 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Reckitt  and  Bechhofer  is  polemic  rather 
than  historical.  The  authors  are  of  that  interesting  group  of 
Englishmen  who  are  expounding  the  doctrines  of  guild  socialism. 
This  doctrine  is  a  by-product  of  historic  socialism,  fertilized  by  an 
acute  interpretation  of  some  of  the  realities  of  modern  industrial 
and  commercial  organization.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  signifi- 
cant modern  phenomenon  than  the  spectacle  of  this  assemblage  of 
university  folk  preaching  their  new  social  teachings  with  all  the 
fervor  and  acumen  of  the  founders  of  some  highly  intellectualized 
religion.  The  primary  importance  of  guild  socialism  is  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  recognized 
and  given  a  name  to  certain  tendencies  which  many  others  have 
witnessed  without  understanding.  For  it  is  surely  not  without 
meaning  that  business  men  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  trade  union- 
ists, have  begun  to  insist  that  each  great  industry  is  more  compe- 
tent to  manage  its  own  affairs  than  is  the  state.  Events  such  as 
the  establishment  of  coal  commissions  jointly  representative  of  man- 
agement and  men  while  certainly  not  guild  socialism  are  witnesses 
of  the  drift  to  which  guild  socialism  has  given  a  revolutionary 
name   and   significance. 

The  present  book  is  a  re-writing,  not  merely  a  revision,  of  the 
edition  of  1918.  It  is  designed  to  make  converts  for  the  cause. 
Many  of  the  essential  problems  brought  up  by  the  new  movements 
are  discussed  with  ability.  The  clash  between  cooperation  and 
guild  socialism  is,  for  example,  fairly  argued.  The  book  is  on  the 
whole  an  exceedingly  useful  exposition  of  the  changes  comprehended 
by  the  movement  for  national  guilds. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole's  Guild  Socialism  is  especially  designed  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  Mr.  Cole  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
interesting  exponents  of  the  subject  which  gives  title  to  his  book. 
His  present  work  is  important  in  that  it  reveals  the  impress  of 
many  current  forces  upon  his  thinking.  Guild  socialists,  for  in- 
stance, distinguish  sharply  between  bolshevism  which  is  essentially 
government  by  a  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
sovietism  which  is  a  method  of  workers'  control  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent upon  a  dictatorship  of  a  minority.  At  the  present,  Mr. 
Cole  holds  that  the  bureaucratic  tendency  of  the  Russian  Republic 
"is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  guild  socialist  ideas."  He  thinks, 
however,  that  once  the  pressure  of  war  is  removed,  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  state-like  Soviets  will  atrophy,  and  that  then  trade  unions 
and  consumers'  societies  will  be  in  possession  of  the  economic  field. 
In  such  a  situation  he  sees  the  possibility  of  the  growth  of  a  social 
order  which  would  at  least  be  able  to  maintain  close  international 
relationships  with  guild  socialism.  The  Plumb  Plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  he  finds  akin  to  guild  socialism  but  not  to  the  manner 
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countries  he  sees,  however,  little  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the 
maintenance  of  commercial  relations  between  states  which  are 
guild   socialist  and  others  which   are  capitalist. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  LABORER  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF  NA- 
TIONALISM 

By   Edgar   S.   Furniss.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     260  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

Professor  Furnis9'  scholarly  study  of  the  position  of  English  labor-, 
ers  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion has  a  relevance  to  present  industrial  problems,  American  as  well 
as  British,  far  greater  than  that  which  ordinarily  inheres  even  in 
the  best  of  historical  writing.  This  is  due  to  the  perhaps  fortuitous 
fact  that,  because  of  new  motives,  modern  industrial  countries  seem 
destined  to  develop  legal  theories  and  to  repeat  economic  experi- 
ments which  are  curiously  reminiscent  of  what  was  done  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries.  In  the  belief  that  the 
development  of  foreign  commerce  was  the  highest  good  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  nation,  England  adopted  and  put  into  effect  certain 
theories  concerning  the  role  labor  must  play  in  the  nation.  This 
expressed  itself  in  the  view  that  a  worker,  necessarily  unfree,  should 
be  paid  a  wage  which  would  suffice  to  keep  him  efficient  and  which 
would  assure  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  for  future  needs.  In  prac- 
tice, of  course,  it  often  happened,  as  the  researches  of  many  con- 
temporary British  economists  and  historians  have  also  shown,  that 
the  wages  paid  were  too  meager  to  make  possible  a  healthy  life 
even  at  the  lowest  standard.  Labor,  however,  definitely  had  its  place 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  state  was  recognized. 

Foreign  commerce  is  less  clearly  admitted  today  to  be  the  summum 
bonum  of  the  national  existence  of  industrial  states,  but  the  integra- 
tion and  specialization  of  production  are  so  involved  that  a  similar 
recognition  of  the  imporfance  of  workers  in  the  national  economy 
has  arisen.  The  coal  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  not  to  mention  the  war  experience,  made  this  very  plain. 
Under  a  laissez-faire  system  the  right  to  strike  was  admitted,  but 
under  it  few  nations  acknowledged  any  responsibility  for  the  level 
of  life  at  which  workers  lived.  Now  again,  however,  the  freedom 
of  workers  is  threatened  because  continued  employment  appears  to  be 
prerequisite  to  national  prosperity  and  at  times  even  to  national 
existence.  Consequently  proposals  are  made  in  Congress  to  deny  to 
railway  workers  the  right  to  stop  work,  and  we  have  such  panaceas 
of  unfreedom  as  that  compounded  by  Governor  Allen  in  Kansas. 
So  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  are  approaching  the  state  of  mind 
which  was  dominant  when  the  United  States  were  British  colonies. 

It  is,  accordingly,  of  immense  value  at  such  a  time  to  have  the 
admirably  clear  and  well  worked  out  study  of  this  elder  season  the 
problems  of  which  were  so  prophetic  of  our  own  time.  Every  Con- 
gressman and  every  legislator,  not  to  mention  the  industrial  leaders 
who  are  considering  compulsory  means  of  solving  "the  labor  pro- 
blem" should  read  Professor  Furniss'  book.  It  will  help  them  better 
to  understand  the  implications  of  their  own  proposals. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  AMERICA 
By  Malcolm  Keir.    Ronald  Press  Co.     324  pages.    Price,  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  professor  of  economics  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  has  composed  his  work  with  an  obvious  view  to  the 
needs  of  students  of  elementary  classes.  The  product  is  a  text  cover- 
ing in  general  terms  a  wide  field.  The  development  of  manufactur- 
ing, the  localization  of  industry,  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  wool,  leather, 
shoe  and  the  paper  industries  are  among  the  topics  he  compasses  in 
a  brief  space.  The  value  of  his  book  arises  from  the  attention  given 
economic  geography.  His  social  interpretation  is  insignificant.  For 
example,  he  remarks  that  "manufacturing  has  converted  us  from 
conservatism  to  radicalism."  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  remembers 
the  embattled  farmers  of  Bunker  Hill,  Shay's  rebellion,  an  agri- 
cultural affair,  the  Whiskey  rebellion — to  cite  only  a  few  of  the 
more  violent  expressions  of  the  generation  which  preceded  the  in- 
dustrial revolution — to  share  Professor  Keir's  conception  of  conser- 
vatism and  radicalism;  but  this  may  be  disregarded.  As  a  short 
summary  of  the  more  familiar  material  facts  of  the  development  of 
the  factory  system  his  work  is  useful. 


A    STUDY    OF    WOMEN    DELINQUENTS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY,    by    Mabel    R. 

Fernald,  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes  and  Almena  Dawley,  reviewed  in  the 
Survey  for  April  30,  is  published  by  the  Century  Co. 


LATEST  BOOKS 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  John  J.  Donovan  and  others.  Macmillan  Co.  724  pp. 
Richly  illustrated.  Price,  $20.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $20.50. 
A  monumental  work,  discussing  all  important  phases  of  school 
building  in  principle  and  practice,  illustrating  the  most  impor- 
tant experiments  in  recent  years  to  adapt  school  architecture 
to  a  wider  use  of  school  premises  and  greater  diversification 
of  classes.  Likely  to  remain  the  standard  text  for  years  to 
come. 

WHAT   REALLY   HAPPENED   AT  PARIS 

By  American  Delegates.  Foreword  by  Colonel  House.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.     528  pp.     Maps.     Price,  $4.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $4.75. 

The  chiefs  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  American  peace 
delegation  here  summarize  and  discuss  the  main  issues  in  their 
respective  fields,  ranging  from  the  organization  of  the  con- 
ference itself  to  the  question  of  disarmament.  An  appendix 
gives  the  stenographic  notes  of  questions  asked  and  answers 
given  after  the  lectures  in  Philadelphia  which  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  volume. 
LABOR   MAINTENANCE 

By  Daniel  Bloomfield.    Ronald  Press  Co.     530  pp.    Price   $500* 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

By  Roy   Wilhnarth   Kelly.    Ronald   Press   Co.    437   pp.    Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
EMPLOYMENT  METHODS 

By  Nathan  W.  Shefferman.     Ronald  Press  Co.     575  pp.     Price, 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 

Three  practical  handbooks  intended  for  the  industrial  executive 
and  employment  manager. 

SELECTED  ARTICLES   ON   IMMIGRATION 

Compiled  by  Edith  M.  Phelps.     H.  M.  Wilson  Co.     Hand-book 
Series.     370  pp.       Price,  $1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
In  two  sections:  restriction  of  immigration  and  Asiatic  immi- 
gration,   each    with    briefs,    bibliographies,    references    and    ar- 
ticles—all done  with  the  usual  thoroughness  of  this  series. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN   ILLINOIS 

By  Seba  Eldridge.  W.  M.  Shummin  &  Co.,  Rockford,  111.  no 
pp.    Price,  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $1.60. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

By  Henry  R.  Burch.  Macmillan  Co.  533  pp.  Price,  $1.72; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 

TERRY;   A   TALE   OF  THE  HILL  PEOPLE 

By  Charles  Goff  Thomson.  Macmillan  Co.  275  pp.  Price 
$2.00;   by  mail  of- the  Survey,  $2.20. 

A  story  of  the  Philippines  interpreting  race  relations  and  rela- 
tions between  government  and  governed. 

THE   RAILROADERS'  NEXT    STEP 

By  William  Z.  Foster.  Trade  Union  Educational  League.  48 
pp.     Paper.    Price,  $.25;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.30. 

EPIDEMIC  RESPIRATORY  DISEASE 
By  E.  Opie,  F.  Blake,  J.  Small,  T.  Rivers.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co.    402 
pp.     Illustrated.    Price,  $6.50;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.90. 

KARL  MARX   ON   VALUE 

By  J.  W.  Scott.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.  52  pp.  Price,  $1.40;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.50. 

By  the  author  of  Syndicalism  and  Philosophical  Realism.  Points 
to  a  fallacy  in  Marx's  theory. 

THE   EMPEROR  JONES 

and  two  other  plays  by  Eugene  G.  O'Neill.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
285  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The  dramatic  importance  of  O'Neill  is  frequently  exaggerated ; 
but  he  is  the  only  living  American  playwright  who  has  success- 
fully put  on  the  stage  the  dramatic  conflict  in  humble  lives. 

THE   GIRL 

By  Katherine  C.  Dewar.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.  189  pp.  Price, 
6sh.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

THE  BOY    IN   INDUSTRY  AND  LEISURE 

By  Rev.  R.  R.  Hyde.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.  281  pp.  Price,  6 
sh. ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

New  volumes  of  the  Social  Service  Library,  by  very  experienced 
social  workers;  Miss  Dewar  is  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Council 
of  Juvenile  Organization ;  Mr.  Hyde,  director  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Society.  Both  volumes  are  in  line  with  the  best  and 
most  stimulating  of  pre-war  books  on  the  adolescent  and  his 
special  problems. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 
To  the  Editor:  In  the  Survey  for  April  30  is  an  article  stat- 
ing that  "Elbert  Russell,  Director  of  the  Woolman  School,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  suggested  an  important  addition  to  plans  for  recon- 
structing the  departments  of  our  federal  government  ...  a  secre- 
tary of  peace   in  the  Cabinet." 

An  editorial  in  the  Independent  (New  York  city),  September  4., 
1912,  said,  "Edward  Everett  Hale  used  to  say  it  was  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  secretary  of  peace  in  the  Cabinet  as  a  secretary  of 
war."     It  is  more  necessary! 

W.  J.  Bryan's  Commoner,  March  19,  1916,  quotes  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  of  January -31,   1916:  "At  Temple   Keneseth 
Israel  yesterday,  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf  again  assailed  militarism 
urged  the  addition  to  the  Cabinet  of  a  department  of  peace  and 
a  secretary  of  peace." 

A  newspaper  dispatch  reporting  a  preliminary  caucus  of  Pro- 
kibition  Party  leaders  to  assist  in  platform  preparation  for  the 
approaching  national  convention  of  that  party  in  1916  said  they 
would  recommend  planks  favoring  a  "world's  peace  court  for  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  nations;  initiative  and  referendum; 
establishment  of  a  department  of  peace  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, woman  suffrage,"  etc.  Not  being  a  member  of  that  party,  I 
do  not  know  what  further  they  did  with  the  proposals  mentioned. 

In  the  November  22,  1916,  session  of  the  National  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey's  committee 
report  favored  "a  secretary  of  arbitration  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,"   apparently  meaning  thereby  a  department  of  peace. 

The  official  peace  book  of  the  churches,  The  Fight  for  Peace, 
endorsed  a  "federal  bureau  of  international  good-will  and  provid- 
ing it  with  funds  adequate  for  this  vast  and  vastly  important  under- 
taking," apparently  meaning  the  department  of  peace. 

Before  all  of  these,  in  the  Christian  Herald,  November  24,  19 15, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York  city,  had  a  full-page  article  against  militarism,  and  urging  a 
department  of  peace.  And  again  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  July,  1916,  reporting  the  April  ses- 
sion, he  had   an  address  urging  the  department  of  peace. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  April,  1916; 
Frank  Harris,  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  October,  1920,  also  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  to  Express  Peace,  and  no  doubt  other  writ- 
ings endorse  the  department  of  peace. 

The  bill  for  a  department  of  peace  was  prepared  and  lectured 
about  by  J.  J.  M.  Miller  and,  at  his  request,  twice  introduced  by 
Representative  J.  A.  M.  Adair  in  Congress— February  3,  1915,  and 
January  11,  1916.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  (Indiana),  January 
27,  1915,  says: 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  department  of  peace  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  coordinate  with  the 
other  ten  executive  departments  and  the  head  of  which,  to  be 
known  as  the  secretary  of  peace,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's cabinet.  The  originator  of  this  idea  is  J.  J.  M.  Miller 
of  Geneva,  Ind. 

Louis  Ludlow  was  the  Washington  correspondent  sending  the 
dispatch.  Mr.  Miller  was  later  at  the  Soldiers'  National  Mountain 
Home,  Tennessee.  He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran,  Company  C,  132 
Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers.  In  his  youth  he  attended  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  Asbury  College,  now  Depauw  University. 

When  a  proposal  gets  into  political  caucuses,  into  Congress,  into 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  into  the  daily  papers  and  religious 
and  social  reform  periodicals,  and  is  endorsed  by  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Jews,  and  the  unorthodox  liberals, 
it  is  time  for  everybody  to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration. 
The  constitution  of  the  League  to  Express  Peace,  Part  I,  The 
Message,   says : 

We  must  spend  years  of  preparation  in  early  time  and  spend 
our  labor  and  immense  sums  of  money  in  expressing  peace  by 
removing  the  causes  of  war,  whether  international  or  civil  or 
class  or  racial  wars.  This  method  of  preserving  peace  has 
never  been  tried,  for  though  administrations  of  governments 
have  invariably,  each  one,  a  war  department  and  also,  if  near 
water,  a  navy  department  and  also  a  state  department  to  insist 
on  traditional  legal  interests  regardless  of  moral  rights,  no  gov- 


ernment is  provided  with  a  department  of  peace  ....  But  since 
war   and   navy   and   state  departments  have   not  preserved  the 
world  in  peace,  nor  would  such  methods  preserve  peace  between 
individuals,  is  it  not  time  to  try  a  new  method  ? 
The  department  of  peace  is  merely  one  illustration  of  the  league's 
principle  of  removing  the  causes  of  wars  by  using  "positive  good" 
or  peace  causes  as  the  only  method  of  producing  permanent  peace, 
the  antithesis  of  the  league  to  enforce   legalities  by  means  of  mil- 
itary action,  discarded  November  2,  1920.  Dane  S.  Dunlop. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CASE  CONFERENCE 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  happy  to  read  in  the  issue  of  April  30 
of  the  Survey,  Mr.  Bruno's  defense  of  the  case  conference.  Mr. 
Bruno  judges  the  value  of  the  conference  from  a  city  in  which  or- 
ganized charity  has  been  operating  for  many  years.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  know  what  the  case  conference  has  meant  in  a  very 
small  city  and  to  a  young  organization. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Utica  is  nine  years  old  and  perhaps 
the  most  healthful  nourishment  of  this  organization  from  infancy 
has  been  supplied  by  the  case  conference.  A  healthy  organization 
was  especially  necessary  in  a  city  where  charity  work  for  some  fifty 
years  had  been  handled  by  a  group  of  people  who  believed  in  the 
continuous  use  of  medicine  rather  than  in  corrective  methods  or 
prevention.  From  the  beginning  of  this  organization  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  were  active  weekly  attendants  at  the  case 
conference.  Five  members  of  our  board  of  directors  are  still  mem- 
bers of  this  conference.  At  the  time  of  our  financial  campaign, 
after  having  gone  through  some  seven  years  of  financial  misery 
with  a  debt  always  hanging  over,  these  case  conference  workers 
by  reason  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  organized  charity  prin- 
ciples— learned  chiefly  through  the  work  of  the  case  conference — 
were  in  a  position  to  convince  others  of  the  value  of  the  work  which 
the  organization  was  doing  and  were  able  to  show  definite  cases 
where  constructive  work  had  been  done  as  opposed  to  the  old  method 
of  relief  without  a  plan.  Hence,  in  Utica  at  least  the  case  con- 
ference has  not  only  been  a  blessing  to  the  workers  and  the  fam- 
ilies but  has  been  the  strongest  weapon  in  educating  the  public  on 
organized  charity  principles,  as  well  as  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment in  the  raising  of  funds.  Ellen  Cook. 

General  Secretary, 

Associated  Charities  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CONFERENCES 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

MANY  challenging  questions  were  raised  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  New  England  colleges  and  social  agencies 
held  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  Simmons  College,  last  week. 
The  conference  was  called  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  groups.  Robert  W.  Kelso,  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Council   of   Social   Agencies,   presided. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  presented  was  that  raised  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colleges  who  asked  if  there  was  a  future  in  social 
work  for  the  college  senior  who  wishes  to  enter  a  life  career,  pos- 
sessing the  promise  of  growth  and  advancement.  This  demanded 
an  evaluation  from  the  social  workers  present  of  the  profession 
itself  and  of  its  aims  and  purposes. 

The  college  representatives  also  asked  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  place  for  the  mediocre  student  in  social  work.  This  brought 
a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  as  to  the 
type  of  student  which  social  work  demands.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  in  social  work  for  the  student  who 
possesses  mediocrity  of  character  but  that  there  is  a  distinct  niche 
for  the  one  who  possesses  mediocrity  of  intellect  if  with  it  there 
goes  a  fine  humanizing  spirit  and  a  well  organized  emotional  life. 
In  return  social  workers  raised  the  query  of  whether  or  not  the 
colleges  go  as  far  as  they  might  in  bringing  out  the  potential  quali- 
ties and  character  of  undergraduates.  Some  of  the  social  workers 
presented  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  greater  recognition  by 
professors  of  sociology  as  to  what  constitutes  good  material  for 
social  work.  Mabel  B.  Blake,  of  the  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls, 
in  stressing  this  point  stated  that  social  work  needs  thinkers,  good 
mixers,  people  who  are  enthusiastic  about  their  jobs,  who  know 
(Continued  on  page  253) 
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SACRAMENTO,  Cal.,  on  May  3  elected  a 
council  of  nine  under  the  Hare  system  of 
proportional  representation.  George  H. 
Hallett,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
portional Representation  League,  writes 
from  the  field  that  prominent  citizens  con- 
sider the  result  thoroughly  satisfactory  so 
far  as  representativeness  of  the  elected 
body  is  concerned  and  that  newspaper  com- 
ment is  favorable.  Although  at  the  same 
time  an  initiative  election  was  held  under 
the  old  method  of  voting,  only  2.4  per  cent 
of  the  ballots  cast  under  the  new  were  in- 
valid. This  is  the  largest  election  under 
the  proportional  system  so  far  carried  out 
in  this  country. 

INDUSTRIAL  waste  in  federal  prisons 
was  estimated  at  $200,000,000  a  year  by 
members  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  New  York 
city  early  in  April.  To  eliminate  this  waste, 
it  was  suggested  that  every  prison  be  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  that  every  prisoner  be  systematically 
trained  for  work  during  his  term.  In  this 
way,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  prisoner 
might  be  increased  by  $1,000  a  year,  and  he 
would  become  an  asset  to  the  state  during 
his  sentence  and  to  the  community  upon  his 
release. 

CIVIC  LESSONS  FROM  MAYOR 
MITCHEL'S  DEFEAT  is  the  title  of  a 
timely  pamphlet  by  Eda  Amberg  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen,  published  by  the  Institute 
for  Public  Service,  New  York.  It  shows  that 
the  causes  of  that  defeat  were  not  dissatis- 
faction of  the  electors  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  ieform  administration  or 
love  for  those  which  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine had  to  offer,  but  rather  a  series  of 
blunders  that  could  have  been  avoided  had 
there  been  more  reliance  upon  real  demo- 
cracy and  less  disregard  of  wholesome  crit- 
icism. The  evidence  is  marshalled  largely 
in  the  words  of  the  friends  rather  than  the 
enemies  of  fusion  reform;  and  the  task  be- 
fore those  who  wish  to  see  a  reform  govern- 
ment return  to  office  is  sketched  optimistic- 
ally but  not  without  insistence  upon  the 
change  of  facile  ridicule  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration into  a  more  constructive  and 
coherent  campaign  policy. 

SOCIAL  workers  on  the  west  side  of  New 
York  city,  between  Fourteenth  and  Canal 
streets,  have  formed  a  new  organization,  the 
Ninth  Ward  Club,  which  is  unusual  in  that 
it  has  no  constitution,  no  dues  and  no  offi- 
cers except  an  organizing  committee,  which 
meets  at  27  Barrow  street.  Monthly  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  for  the  serious  discussion 
of  such  topics  as  health  education,  "down- 
and-outers,"  and   recreation. 


TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  British  ex- 
service  men,  according  to  returns  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  are  still  in  training  for 
various  trades,  that  of  building  predomin- 
ating with  nearly  five  thousand  men  whom 
the  government,  against  the  protests  of  the 
unions,  is  training  to  dilute  the  building 
trades.  Furniture  and  tailoring  come  next 
in  number.  Ten  thousand  of  the  men  are 
taught  in  government  instruction  factories, 
some  six  thousand  in  other  training  centers 
and  over  nine  thousand  are  apprenticed  in 
regular  workshops.  All  the  men  are  in 
receipt  of  a  minimum  wage  of  40  sh.  a 
week,  with   allowances  for  each  dependent. 


ACCORDING  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  eleven 
nations  that  have  taken  part  in  the  war 
share  the  responsibility  Of  caring  for  five 
and  a  half  million  disabled  men.  France 
has  1,500,000,  Germany  1,400,000,  Great 
Britain  1,170,000,  Italy  570,000,  the  United 
States  200,000,  Czecho-Slovakia  175,000, 
Jugoslavia  164,000,  Poland  150,000,  Canada 
88,000,  Rumania  84,000,  Belgium  40,000. 
The  statistics,  however,  are  not  strictly 
comparable ;  those  for  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  on  the  basis  of  physical  incap- 
acity while  those  of  the  central  powers  are 
on  that  of  vocational  incapacity.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  sick  and  wounded  men 
remain  in  military  hospitals;  and  even  of 
those  severely  wounded  a  majority  have 
been  trained  and  equipped  for  vocations  at 
which  they  can  earn  their  livelihood.  The 
chief  problem  everywhere  is  that  of  finding 
them  employment. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  has  gone  one  better 
than  the  New  York  village  which  on  a  sign 
post  at  the  sharp  turning  of  a  state  road, 
where  there  is  a  small  pond,  says:  "This 
is  the  bathtub.  Thirty-two  automobiles  have 
taken  a  dip  since  January  1.  You  are  next!" 
Louisville  has  set  up  gravestones  at  several 
corners  in  the  downtown  district,  with  the 
inscription:  "A  fatal  accident  occurred  here 
last  year." 

A  GOOD  ROADS  movement  is  to  be  launch- 
ed in  China  in  May  with  a  convention  and 
exhibition  at  Shanghai.  Owing  to  mutually 
independent  or  conflicting  concessions  held 
by  foreign  corporations,  China's  railroad 
system  has  never  accomplished  for  its  eco- 
nomic development  what  railroads  have  ac- 
complished in  other  countries;  and  road 
transportation  is  of  correspondingly  greater 
importance.  Among  the  exhibits  will  be 
not  only  illustrations  of  good  road  making 
from  many  countries,  but  also  plans  indicat- 
ing trunk  lines  to  be  built  and  spurs  con- 
necting cities. 

FORCED  by  lack  of  presentable  clothing 
to  absent  themselves  from  school,  twenty- 
five  thousand  Hungarian  school  teachers 
have,  during  the  late  winter  months  made 
garments  for  themselves  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Many 
of  the  schools  during  the  winter  had  to  be 
closed  anyhow  for  lack  of  fuel.  But  even 
when  warm  weather  permits  them  to  open 
again,  the  destitution  of  the  children  them- 
selves will  militate  against  a  full  attend- 
ance. Moreover,  teachers'  salaries,  averag- 
ing 13,000  crowns,  are  so  inadequate  to  meet 
the  minimum  cost  of  existence,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  country's  teachers  have  become 
recipients  of  charity. 

IN  the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel  Wedge- 
wood,  a  labor  member,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Hungarian  commercial 
treaty,  moved  its  rejection  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hungarian  government  has  failed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  races 
and  of  the  working  classes.  While  his  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  Herbert  Asquith,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  Arthur  Balfour  also  de- 
manded that  respect  for  these  rights  be  in- 
sisted upon;  and  the  Jewish  Correspondence 
Bureau  of  Budapest  reports  that  this  evi- 
dence of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  a  foreign  power  already  had 
produced  an  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment which,  while  insisting  that  certain 
measures  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Jews  from  gaining  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  Hungary,  had  declared  its  opposition 
to  those  elements  that  foment  racial  pre- 
judice. 


THE  PRISON  JOURNAL,  whose  quarterly 
publication  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  began  this  year,  is  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and 
Philanthropy,  maintained  continuously  either 
as  an  annual  or  a  quarterly,  since  1845. 
It  is  an  attractive,  well  made  up  paper, 
valuable  as  presenting  summary  of  the  latest 
theories  and  experiments  connected  with 
treatment  accorded  to  offenders. 


PARIS  has  purchased  its  subway  system 
and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  previous  owner,  the  Com- 
pagnie  du  Metropolitan,  to  operate  the 
system  until  1955  on  a  minimum  annual 
compensation  of  eleven  and  a  half  million 
francs  with  a  bonus  sufficient  to  interest  the 
company  in  efficient  management.  All  the 
employes  likewise  are  given  a  bonus  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  passenger  traffic.  The 
city  itself  undertakes  to  develop  the  system 
on  its  own  account. 


PNEUMONIC  PLAGUE,  reports  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  has  broken  out  at  Vladiv- 
ostok and  proves  more  deadly  than  bubonic 
plague.  The  last  serious  epidemic  of  this 
disease  occurred  in  Manchuria  in  1910-1911 
when  the  Chinese  government,  unable  to 
cope  with  it,  had  to  appeal  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  aid  in  combating  it.  In  spite 
of  a  heroic  fight  by  foreign  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  epidemic  at  that  time  was  not 
suppressed  until  after  it  had  claimed  65,000 
victims. 


IF  the  enabling  bill  now  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  is  passed,  the  Chicago  Revenue 
Commission  will  be  given  the  power  to  tax 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  city  who  is 
gainfully  employed  in  a  profession  or  busi- 
ness The  tax,  according  to  Gottfried 
Koehler,  chairman  of  the  commission,  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  fee  paid  to  the  city  for 
the  privilege  of  a  "work  license." 


THAT  times  are  unpropitious  for  the  fur- 
therance of  progressive  labor  and  protective 
legislation  is  shown  by  the  general  trend  in 
the  various  state  legislatures.  In  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  within  the  past  month, 
bills  to  decrease  the  hours  of  work  for  wo- 
men and  children  met  with  heavy  defeat. 
In  Massachusetts  a  bill  for  proofs  of  age 
for  employment  certificates,  a  requirement 
practically  essential  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  child  labor  laws,  was  killed. 


POSTPONEMENT  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  until 
October  has  been  announced.  In  conse- 
quence the  International  Congress  of  Work- 
ing Women  has  postponed  its  meeting 
scheduled  for  March  30.  Further  announce- 
ment of  the  October  conference  will  soon 
be   forthcoming. 

JOHN  R.  SHILLADY,  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  New  York  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  convention,  is  ar- 
ranging for  a  special  train  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  from  New  York  to  Mil- 
waukee without  change.  Delegates  from 
New  England,  New  Jeresy  and  Philadelphia 
are  planning  to  meet  the  New  York  dele- 
gates at  various  points.  The  Trunk  Line 
Association  has  granted  a  convention  rate 
which  will  bring  the  return  fare  down  to 
one-half  rate  provided  there  are  350  or  more 
members  attending  the  convention.  Inqui- 
ries should  be  addressed  to  J.  F.  Andrews, 
room  507,  no  West  42  street,  New  York  city. 
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how  to  play  and  to  relax  and  who  are  interested  in  constructive 
character  building.  Eva  W.  White  of  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House  said  that  students  coming  from  college  are  too  dog- 
matic; that  they  need  to  acquire  a  certain  humbleness.  She  stated 
that  in  their  college  courses  they  should  receive  a  certain  mental 
training  which  will  have  given  them  belief  in  people  and  a  reali- 
zation  that  progress  comes   inch   by   inch. 

Stuart  A.  Queen,  director  of  the  Simmons  College  School  of  Social 
Work,  questioned  whether  there  was  a  definite  technology  in 
social  work  or  whether  it  came  from  "a  laying  on  of  hands."  This 
raised  the  whole  problem  of  training  and  equipment.  It  was  pointed 
Out  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  students  in  training  as 
cheap  labor;  that  a  teacher  from  a  training  school  of  social  work 
should  not  supervise  such  students  in  training  but  that  this  should  be 
done  by  someone  from  a  social  work  agency  who  is  also  interested 
in  educational  processes. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  should 
be  made  the  center  of  recruiting  social  workers  in  New  England, 
working,  however,  in  thorough  cooperation  with  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange.  A  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Queen  is  the  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  develop  a  constructive  program  for  the  train- 
ing and  recruiting  of  college  students  in  New  England.  P.  L.  B. 
CITY  PLANNING 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  9,  10  and  n,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  held  so  far  in  the  history  of  the 
conference.  Morris  Knowles,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.     The  subjects  presented  included  the  following: 

The  City  Plan  and  Living  and  Working  Conditions; 
River  Transportation; 

River  Front  Development  and  Flood  Protection; 
The  Enforcement  of  a  Street  Plan; 
City  Planning  Accomplishments ; 
A  Major  Street  Plan  for  Pittsburgh ; 
The  Zoning  Ordinance  of  Pittsburgh ; 
Use  of  Aerial  Photography  in  City  Planning; 
Getting  Action  in  City  Planning. 
"Getting  action  in  city  planning"  was  one  of  the  interesting  dis- 
cussions.    This,   it  was   explained,   is  not  merely  the   kind   of  pub- 
licity that  is  appropriate  and  possible  at  a  time  when  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  prepared  or  report  published.     It  rests  back  on  patient 
methods    of   education    through    a    long   period    of   years.    Toward 
this  end,  more  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  inclusion  of  city 
planning  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  community  civics,  which 
are  now  fairly  general  in  the  public  schools.     In  a  number  of  cities 
recently   the   school   commencement   exercises  have   been   devoted   to 
community    improvement.     Among    the    wrong   methods    of    getting 
action  is  promotion  by  a  single  class  of  the  community,  either  offi- 
cial  or   unofficial.    The   second   mis'take    is   excessive    promotion   or 
too   big  a  scheme.     The   largest   number   of   failures   to   get   action, 
however,   have    been    due,    as   an    analysis   of   city  planning   of   the 
last  decades  will  show,  to  inadequate  promotion  and  publicity. 

Right  methods  of  getting  action  should    normally   include   all   of 
the  following: 

An  official  planning  board. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  legal  side  of  city  planning. 
The  execution  of  city  planning  objects. 

Constant  fundamental   education   of   public  opinion,  year   in, 
year  out,  in  the  public  schools  and  in  other  ways. 

Appropriate,   timely   publicity   on  all   important  city   planning 
'  projects. 

Local  exhibitions  and  discussions  of  plans  and  the  printing  of 
the  report. 

A   persistent  follow-up   city  planning   organization,    equipped 
with  local  and  consulting  services. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  advising  the  directors  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee which  will  draft  a  program  of  cooperation  among  chambers 
of  commerce  and  like  civic  organizations  and  city  planning  com- 
missions. The  conference  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  housing  and  town  planning  bureaus,  and  urging 
all  cities  to  try  to  make  it  possible  for  people  of  small  means  to  have 
detached,  one-family  houses.  The  newly  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  Edward  M.  Bassett,  New  York ;  George  B. 
Ford,  New  York;  B.  Antrim  Haldeman,  Harrisburg;  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  New  York ;  John  Nolen,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  T.  Glen  Phillips, 
Detroit,  and  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Cleveland. 


5%%  INTEREST 
100%  SAFETY 
TAX  EXEMPT 

That  is  briefly  what  you  get  in  one  of  the  highest 
grade  State  Bond  Investments  ever  offered  the  public. 

Issued  by  Constitutional  Amendment  of  a  sovereign 
state.  Approved  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Backed 
by  the  full  taxing  power  of  a  state  with  an  assessed 
valuation  of  one  and  one-half  billion  and  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
that  amount.  Further  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  farm  lands  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  guarantee  both  principal  and  interest. 

$3,000,000  Bonds 
State  of  North  Dakota 

(Real  Estate  Series) 

Exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Surtax. 


$100— $500— $1000 

Maturing 

1931—1936—1941 

1946  and  1948 


Dated 
July  1st,  1921 
Interest  payable  semi- 
annually in  Gold 


Address 

Bank  o£  North  Dakota 

Bismarck,  N.  D.,  or 
Chicago  Office:  1059  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


The  Facts  About 

IRELAND 

The  American  Commission  on  Conditions  in  Ire- 
land has  rendered  its  report,  based  on  the  testimony 
of  38  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  American  eye 
witnesses,  supported  by  affidavits. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  Ireland.  First-hand 
statements  of  members  of  Parliament,  mayors,  jour- 
nalists, Irish  police,  labor  officials,  educators,  leaders 
of  women's  organizations  and  other  competent  ob- 
servers. They  cover  every  phase  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion— social,  commercial,  political,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural. 

The  Commission  places  before  you  its  Report 
and  this  indexed  and  annotated  volume  of  evidence 
On  Conditions  in  Ireland.  Get  them.  Read  them. 
Then — 

LET  AMERICA  JUDGE 

Report  of  the  Cormmission,  35  cents  a  copy,  $3.50  per 
dozen;  $22.50  per  hundred. 

Evidence  On  Conditions  In  Ireland  (complete  testimony 
and  accompanying  documents),  650  pages,  Bible  paper,  $1 
a  copy;  $11.50  per  dozen,  paper  covers;  Cloth,  $1.50  per 
copy;  $17  per  dozen. 

ALBERT     COYLE 

Official    Reporter,    American    Commission    on    Conditions 

In    Ireland 

35    Bliss    Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected, 1800  Selden  Street. 


WANTED:   In    an    Institution    in   Brook- 
lyn, care-taker  for  girls.     3848  Survey. 


WANTED:  by  Brooklyn  Institution,  play- 
ground teacher  for  summer  home  on  Long 
Island,  for  months  of  July  and  August.  3849 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  Parole  Officer  for  fol- 
low-up work  and  general  supervision  of 
girls  on  parole  from  institution.  Apply 
Inwood  House,  127  East  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED:  A  trained,  experienced,  gen- 
eral social  welfare  worker,  Jewess.  Ad- 
dress undersigned  giving  training,  experi- 
ence, reference,  age  and  compensation  ex- 
pected. Julia  Bernstein,  Sec'y,  1528  East 
Madison  St,  Educational  Center,  Council 
Jewish  Women,   Seattle,   Washington. 

WANTED:  An  up-to-date  wide  awake 
man  to  take  up  Boys'  work  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
at  the  Barney  Community  Center.  Large 
field  to  carry  on  interesting  work.  Write 
Barney  Community  Center,  Valley  and 
Chapel  Sts.,  or  Mrs.  G.  Harriss  Gorman, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  for  a 
trained  Medico  Social  Worker  to  act  as  an 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  Depart- 
ment of  the  combined  departments  of  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
Teaching  ability  and  training  of  graduate 
nurse  would  be  considered  assets.  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  Social  Service  Department, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Bess  Lynde  Russell, 
Director. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
June  1.  Address  512  Cutler  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Jewish  visiting  housekeeper  or  social  case 
worker  equipped  for  intensive  home  visit- 
ing. Mature  woman  preferred.  State  age, 
salary  desired,  training,  experience  and 
references.  Address  I.  Kadis,  Supt.,  He- 
brew Relief  Association,  1002  Walnut  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Head  Worker  for  Jewish 
Welfare  Center.  Experience  in  case  and 
communal  work  essential.  District  Service, 
25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED:  A  competent  domestic  science 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of  girls 
at  the  George  Junior  Republic,  Grove  City, 
Pa.  Address,  giving  experience,  references, 
and  salary  expected  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Longdon, 
1204    Commonwealth   Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


WANTED:  Headworker  for  well-estab- 
lished settlement  in  Chicago;  Christian, 
Protestant.    3862  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  young  woman  as  Physical 
Director  in  girl's  camp  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, for  July  and  August.  3861  Survey. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR  in  mid- 
western  city.  Man  or  woman,  thoroughly 
experienced  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
a  well  organized  department.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.  Splendid  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment.    3864  Survey. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  Director  for 
Girls'  and  Women's  Work  in  a  New  York 
Settlement;  capable  of  organizing  and  di- 
recting   large   groups.     3865    Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Qualified  person  or  institu- 
tion to  care  for  and  train  twelve  year  old 
armless  girl.  Give  name,  address,  qualifica- 
tions, remunerations  expected,  references. 
L.  E.  Putnam,  Executive  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  Capitol 
Building,    Charleston,   West   Virginia. 


NURSES -PUPILS  WANTED 


NURSES— PUPILS  WANTED 

The  Jersey  City  Hospital  Training  School 
offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young 
women. 

Course  in  Public  Health,  Industrial,  Child 
Hygiene,  Pre-Natal  Obstetrics,  Psychopathic 
and  General  Nursing. 

Compensation  while  training: 
First  one  and  one-half  years,  $20  per  month. 
Second  one  and  one-half  years,   $30  per  month. 

After  three  (3)  months'  probation,  books 
and   uniforms   are  furnished  without  cost. 

Apply  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Brede,  R.  N., 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,  Jersey 
City  Hospital,  Baldwin  Ave.  and  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
all  over  the  conutry.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GOVERNESS:    Kindergartner,    experienc- » 
ed,    southern,   Episcopal,   desires   position   to 
teach  young  children.     Willing  to  go  to  the 
country.    References.     3852    Survey. 

WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse  with  execu- 
tive ability  and  wide  experience  in  Institu- 
tional and  Social  Service  work,  desires  posi- 
tion as  Superintendent  of  child  caring  In- 
stitution.    3858   Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  and  organizer  in  health 
work,  would  consider  change.  Successful  in 
publicity  and  financial  work.  Salary  ex- 
pected $3,600,  within  a  year  or  two.  3859 
Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN  (single)  desires  position 
as  assistant  superintendent  or  head  boys' 
worker  in  Child  Caring  Institution.  Ex- 
perienced teacher  and  institutional  worker. 
Formerly  assistant  superintendent.  3850 
Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  broad  and 
varied  experience  with  social  organization*, 
schools  and  clubs,  with  special  adaptibiliry 
for  interviewing,  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, wishes  position  with  organization  or 
school,  where  tact,  sympathy,  and  aforemen- 
tioned qualifications  will  be  appreciated. 
3830  Survey. 

MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find  expression.    3855  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  with  broad  experience  in 
institutional  care  of  children,  child  plac- 
ing and  family  case  werk,  now  head  of 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city,  will  consider  change  for 
larger  opportunities  for  service.  382a 
Survey. 

COMMUNITY  WORKERS :  Refined 
couple,  twenty-two  years'  experience,  organ- 
izers, directors,  Social  Settlement;  entertain- 
ment, summer  camps,  touring  Europe,  Amer- 
ica; teachers  singing,  music,  Italian.  Excel- 
lent references.  What  can  you  offer?  3863 
Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced  physical  director 
and  social  worker,  man,  27,  available  after 
June  15th  for  position  in  church,  institutional 
or  community  work.  Successful  record  in 
promoting  plays,  pageants,  boys'  clubs,  camp 
work  with  men  and  girls,  etc.     3802  Survey. 


MAN  with  long  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare work,  18  years  in  one  position,  desires 
position  as  executive  in  child  helping 
agency.  College  graduate,  first  class  refer- 
ence.   Correspondence  solicited.    3836  Survet. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY:  Young 
woman,  exceptional  experience,  seeks  oppor- 
tunity, educational  work  or  live  enterprise 
where  progressive,  creative  thinking  and 
administrative  ability  are  necessary.  Quali- 
fications.   3853  Survey. 


COMPETENT  WOMAN  wants  charge  of 
large  Summer  School  or  Camp.  Would  con- 
sider also  permanent  place.  Good  buyer 
and   manager.     References.     3856  SURVET. 
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REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


FOR    SALE 

A   large   and   exceptionally   well   built 

HOUSE  OF  16  ROOMS 

In  good  oondltion,  on  corner  plot,  86x200,  In 

BAY     RIDGE 

a  suburb  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 
Slate    roof,    wide   porches,    open    fire   places, 
treea,  garden.     Suitable  for  small  Institution, 
sanitarium,  school.     3831  SURVEY. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


CAMP  QUITO  g&IIKftSSS 

Limited  to  20  boys.  Real  woodcraft  Instruc- 
tion. Excellent  food.  Experienced  college 
trained  councilors.  All  sports.  Perfect  sand 
beach.  Best  camp  for  $200.  (Home  and  camp 
life).     Write   M.    B.   GAY,    LACONIA,   N.    H. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


FOR  RENT— June  to  October,  or  shorter 
period;  5  room  duplex  apartment  in  house; 
large  room9,  fireplaces,  all  conveniences; 
extraordinary  yard;  south  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York;  convenient  to  L,  subway, 
bus.  Also,  2  room  non-housekeeping  apart- 
ment. Phone,  Spring  ion.  Write  3860 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Cooking  for  Profit" 

YOU  c«n  earn  a  handsome  income  through  home-cooked 
bod     and     catering,     tea-room,     cafeteria     m'g  t.     •". 
Full    instructions    by   mall.     Write    for   details. 
An.  School  of  Homo  Ecaioralcs.  519  W.BSth  St.Chlcago.lll. 


BOOK-BINDING  ^C^JZ^. 

ing.  Survey— Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  $1.65.  EcciaiNG  Book-BindEky,  114 
East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


rjr<jr  APPI4» We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
IxEOE#MXV\^ri.  rial  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research   Bubeau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 


I 

d 


STORIES,    POEMS,     PLAYS,     etc.,     are 
anted    for    publication.     Submit    Mss.    or 
Write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo, 


MSS.  WANTED 


FOR  SALE 


■M     BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

rondition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
ii>  East  19  street,  New  York, 
ft 
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READ    SOCIAL    STUDIES 

A   Column   for  Students 
Conducted  by  JOSEPH  K.   HART 
Each  week  in  The  SURVEY 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Are  They  Doomed?  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case.  By  Art  Shields.  From  the  Workers  De- 
fense Union,  7  East  IS  St.,  New  Ysrk  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

The  Art  op  Spending — How  to  Live  Better  and 
Save  More;  the  family  budget  made  a  practical 
program,  24  pp.;  10  cents.  Am.  School  of 
Home    Economics,   519   W.   69th   St.,   Chicago. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,   5    Park  Square,    Boston. 

Directory  of  Toledo's  Social  Agencies,  56  pp. 
Social  Service  Federation,  572  Ontario  St., 
Toledo,  O.     Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Wages  op  Women  Employed  i* 
the  Manufacture  op  Food  Preparations  and 
Minor  Lines  op  Confectionery  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
Division  of  Minimum  Wage,  State  House, 
Boston. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  r  eport  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19    Street,   New   York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


BIND 

YOUR 

ISSUES 


The  Survey  may  be  kept 
for  permanent  ready  ref- 
erence in  a   special  loose 
leaf    binder,    made    with 
board  sides.     It  is  cover- 
ed   with    stout    buckram, 
THE    SURVEY    stamped 
in    gold    letters    both    on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each   issue   as  re- 
»    ceived.     It  does  not  mu- 
tilate   issues,    which    may 
easily   be   removed    and   reinserted.     At   the 
end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you   and   the  volume  will  then  be   ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 


COURSES  IN  NUTRITION 


Institute  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  Nutrition 

June   6th   to    18/A,    1921. 

Two  weeks  practical,  intensive  course, 
including  pre-natal,  infant,  pre-school, 
and  school  problems;  also  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  nutrition  clinics, 
dental  clinics  and  other  clinics.  Write  for 
program  and  information, 

SCHOOL    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LOUISVILLE 

Louisville  Kentucky 


AN  institution  for  the  training  of 
nutrition  workers  will  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  13th  to  28th 
inclusive.  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emer- 
son, of  Boston,  will  give  the  lectures 
and  class  demonstrations,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund.  The  fee 
for  this  course  will  be  $25.00  instead 
of  $50.00,  as  first  announced.  For  in- 
formation write  to  the 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 

848   North   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago,   III. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 
Che  Arbitrator   offers   "The   Jolly    New   World" 
for    25    cents — a    primer    of    liberalism.     $1     a 
year.      Sample    free.      P.    O.    Box    42,    Wall    St. 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Srtter  9Hmra  reports  the  most  important  activi- 
ties wi  the  2060  charitable  and  public  welfaru 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  per 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 

JForrHn-Born  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Saguital  Srorial  &rruirr;  monthly ;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  flosnital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Citv 
Inc.   19  East  72d   Street.  New  York. 

fBrirtal  Htugienr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

JEsje  Prison  3>ou«tnl,  devoted  to  a  fair  discus- 
sion of  penal  affairs,  to  improvements  in  penal 
legislation,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  beginning  this 
year.  50c.  per  annum.  Issued  by  The  Pa.  Prison 
Society,    119    S.    Fourth   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

public  Health  Nuror;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370    Seventh   Ave.,   New   York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  amd  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Sukvey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  sand  $5  on (date) 

Name 

Address    
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these  RUSSIAN  children  were  AMERICANS 
would    you    let    them   STARVE? 


UNPRECEDENTED   FOOD  SHORTAGE  PREVAILS   IN  LARGE  AREAS  OF 
GREAT  RUSSIA,  WHITE  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  UKRAINE. 

Cable  :      "Send  J^dilh,  Cod  Liver  Oil,   and  Soafc  for  38,000  Children  in  JVloscow. 
Infant  Death  Rate  40%.  — Anna  Haines. 

Aid  Must  Come    From  Outside 

The  Soviet  Government  has  given  the  Quakers  complete  control  or  relief  supplies 

from  warehouse  to  child. 

Impartial  distribution  to  neediest  children  of  all  classes  is  assured. 

Food   is   the    only   Cure   for    Starvation 

Two  Dollars  will  save  a  child  until  harvest  time. 

Turn  your  Dollars  into  Food 

Send  your  check   to 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE, 

Clias.    F.   Jenkins,   Treasurer. 

20  Soutk   12tn  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


s  awe^ 


MAY  28,  1921 
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PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  COMMON  WELFARE       . 

Russian  Children  Repatriated— A  Still  for  a  Melting  Pot— Ohio's 
Administrative  Code— A  Practical  Internationalist— A  Gift  to  Henry 
Street— Give  and  Take— Is  It  too  Late? 

The  Lusk  Reports Joseph  K.  Hart 

Six  Weeks  of  Struggle      ....      Harold  J.  Laski 
An  Appraisal  of  Developments  in  the  Britsh  Coal  Strike 

On  the  Vermilion  Range Ethel  Hobart 

Welfare  Federations    •       •       •  •  Edward  T.  Devine 

II.  The  Mid- West  Spirit :  Louisville 


261 


SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

New  Measurements  in  Private  Schools 
University  as  Social  Worker  . 
Accident-Preventing  Education     . 
The  International  High  School 
The  Part-Time  School  . 

FAMILY  WELFARE 

Preparedness  for  Disasters     . 
The  Arkansas-Texas  Cyclone . 
In  the  South  West 
Meeting  Disasters  in  New  York 
Role  of  the  Case  Worker 


E.  G.  Malherbe 

Edward  D.  Lynde 

Hugh  H.  Herdman 

Marius  Hansome 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


John  H.  McCandless 

\Robert  E.  Bondy 

Edward  B.  Orr 

Thomas  J.  Riley 

.      C.  B.  Cornell 


Franklin  K.  Lane Fred  Clayton  Butler 
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CONFERENCES 
15  Cents  a  Copy 


BOOK  REVIEWS         COMMUNICATIONS 

$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement, 
rubllshes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review/' 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  Tork. 

in  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  CJreek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.0t  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksoniville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Fiank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 3T0  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow.  M.D..  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  In  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev,.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  Z9-ZZ  Bliss  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  alrouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
to  secure  a  better  understanding 
prove  standards  and  methods  in 
children  and  to  make  available  in 
results  of  successful  effort.  The 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to 
organizing  its  children's  work,  C. 
St.,  New  York. 


AMERICA — A  league  of  agencies 
of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
the  different  fields  of  work  with 
any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  SL 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St,  New  YorH. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnei 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y. ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Maintains  free  In- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCI ETY— Harry     W.     Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Object— to  promote  ai 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.     An 
nual  membership,   $3,   $5,  and  $25;   includes  monthly,   "The  Social 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   COL 
ORED    PEOPLE— Moorfield   Storey,    pres.;    James    Weldon    Johnsc 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.     To  secure  to  colored  Americans  t 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.     Furnishes  information 
garding  race  problems,   lynchings,   etc.     Membership  90,000,   with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— <600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education— Rev.   James   H.    Ryan,   Exec    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education— A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National   Training  School   for  Women,   Washington,   D,    C— D« 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $6,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  Includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison.,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  In  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  menital  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK^Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Frentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— Grace  Abbot 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  SL,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
eost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
•ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  |5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE-^Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
:i  phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
•«*  Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
*      »f  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   JL  entitlts  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Oolver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial   staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,   William   L.    Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.    Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child   Welfare,    Paul    L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
16  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


A  YEAR'S  WORK 

With  this  issue  of  the  Survey  the  Social  Studies  Column 
closes  its  first  year's  work.  The  consistent  effort  of  the  col- 
umn has  been  directed  to  the  development  of  a  thoughtful, 
constructive  attitude  toward  our  social  problems.  The  num- 
ber of  questions  that  might  be  set  down  about  any  particular 
subject  is  so  great  that  in  limiting  a  study  to  one  brief  column 
some  important  questions  and  some  important  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  bound  to  be  omitted.  But  the  aim  of  the  column 
has  been  to  establish  the  mood  of  thoughtfulness,  not  in  any 
particular  direction  but  just  to  put  thoughtfulness  in  the 
place  of  our  conventional  attitudes;  to  make  one  question 
grow  where  none  grew  before,  or  to  make  two  grow  where 
there  was  only  one  before.  The  war  has  made  this  attitude 
of  thoughtfulness  necessary.  Four  stages  in  this  general  de- 
velopment appear: 

The  Stage  of  Credulity. 
-*-♦  Josh  Billings  found  occasion  in  his  time  to  combat  public 
credulity;  he  said,  "It's  better  not  to  know  so  many  things  than  to 
know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so."  Mr.  Dooley  understood  the 
mood.  He  said,  "I'll  believe  anything  if  you  tell  it  to  me  often 
enough."  P.  T.  fiarnum  declared  that  "the  public  likes  to  be  hum- 
bugged." The  old-time  confidence  man  said,  "There's  a  sucker 
born  every  minute."  Only  such  a  man  as  Lincoln,  with  his  "you 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time"  offered  any  relief  from  this 
belief  in  the  besotted  credulities  of  human  nature. 

2  The  Stage  of  Sophistication. 
♦  But  the  war  broke  in  on  this  general  credulity  with  disastrous 
effect,  all  over  the  world.  Whole  peoples  broke  away  from  the 
habituations  of  centuries.  Catchwords  filled  their  minds  with  hopes 
largely  unattainable.  Individuals  and  groups  also  broke  away 
from  old  controls.  Will  Irwin  tells  of  "a  certain  large  and  wealthy 
group"  in  Europe,  whose  actions  were  "notorious."  One  of  this 
group  said,  "All  inhibitions  are  off;  nothing  matters  any  more!" 
The  chief  complaint  against  "the  younger  generation"  just  now  is 
that  "they  are  too  sophisticated!" 

3  The  Stage  of  Propaganda. 
♦  People  may  live  by  their  credulities,  however,  but  they  can- 
not live  on  their  sophistications,  very  long.  Sophistication  inevit- 
ably tends  either  to  a  deadly  cynicism  or  to  some  new,  attractive 
belief  that  may  be  stumbled  upon,  or  that  may  be  imposed  by  a 
subtle  suggestiveness  controlled  by  some  master  of  propaganda. 
We  developed  the  technique  of  this  in  deadly  fashion  in  war  time, 
and  since.  Whole  groups  are  today  the  victims  of  propaganda  or 
of  the  fear  that  they  will  be  victimized  by  some  propagandism.  And 
the  end  of  propaganda  is  of  course  a  new  credulity.  Propaganda 
builds  upon  the  persistent  drift  of  human  nature  toward  thought- 
less, credulous  acceptance  of  beliefs  that  attract  and  lull.  The  only 
hope  of  escape  from  this  return  upon  credulity  is  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  a  permanent 

4  Level  of  Scientific  Interest. 
♦  Critical  thoughtfulness  is  the  characteristic  of  this  levef.  If 
our  living  is  to  be  human  we  must  not  only  face  the  problem  that 
cannot  be  avoided ;  we  must  come  to  know  that  the  acceptance  of 
problems  is  the  one  condition  of  thoughtfulness,  which,  we  are  told, 
is  the  mark  of  difference  between  men  and  the  brutes.  To  face 
problems,  to  stir  up  problems  is  not,  therefore,  destructive.  It  is 
the  most  constructive  of  tasks,  provided  the  problems  are  real.  The 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  sincere  and  serious  facing  of  our  real 
problems.  To  this  end  of  presenting  unescapable  problems  by  the 
consideration  of  which  we  shall  be  the  more  completely  humanized 
the  Social  Studies  Column  of  the  future  is  dedicated. 
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Financing  An 
Essential  Industry 

The  prosperity  of  America  depends  upon  sound 
and  adequate  financing  of  our  essential  industries. 
When  you  buy  North  Dakota  Bonds,  you  are  help- 
ing to  finance  the  industry  you  depend  upon  for 
the  very  BREAD  you  eat. 

North  Dakota  Bonds  are  being  sold  to  provide  wheat 
farmers  with  the  relief  they  need  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  business  of  raising  WHEAT,  on  un- 
diminished acreage. 

Perhaps  no  State  Bond  issue  has  ever  offered  such 
SECURITY  as  this  one.  Every  bond  is  backed  by  a 
First  Mortgage  on  an  improved  Dakota  farm.  And  in 
addition  there  is  the  entire  taxing  power  of  a  sovereign 
state  having  an  assessed  valuation  200  times  the  amount 
of  its  bonded  indebtedness. 

$3,000,000  Bonds 
State  of  North  Dakota 

{Real  Estate  Series) 

53/  0/ 

Exempt  from  Federal  Income  Tax,  both  Normal  and  Surtax 

Denominations:   $100,    $500,   $1000 
Maturities:  10  to  27  years   ' 
Interest  payable  semi-annually  in   Gold 
Address 

Bank  of  North  Dakota 

Bismarck,  N.  D.,  or 
Chicago  Office:  1059  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


SPEND 

NEXT    SUMMER 

in 

A  Stimulating  Professional  Atmosphere 

Amid  Attractive  Surroundings 

Study 

PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

at 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS.  Write  for  Bulletin. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  indus- 
trial progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 

The   Survey,    112   East   19th   Street,   New   York. 
I   enclose  $5   for  a  year's  subscription. 

5-28-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    


SHOW  DOWN 

by  Julia  Houston  Railey 

A  Novel  of  Social  Work,  Labor  and  the  College 
Woman  in  Politics 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  Russell  Sage  Foundation: 
"The  literary  style  is  delightful  and  excellent.     What 
I  enjoyed  most  was  the  illuminating  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  social  work  in  a  community  and  in  a  state." 

New  York  Evening  Post: 

"A  fine  achievement.  Ranks  far  above  the  current 
average.  Mrs.  Railey  has  style.  She  also  has  some- 
thing to  say  ...  is  writing  out  of  a  soundly  studied 
experience,  dealing  with  realities." 

Martha  P.  Falconer,  Amer.  Social  Hygiene  Ass'n:  . 
"Show  Down  is  an  absorbing  and  dramatic  narrative 
concerning  a  new  social  field  in  which  the  author  was 
herself  a  pioneer." 

News  Leader,  Richmond,  Virginia: 
"Not  since  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  wrote  Queed  have 
we  had  a  novel  that  tells  of  the  thrills  and  adventure 
of  pioneer  social   work  in   the   South   as   does  Show 
Down." 

At  All  Booksellers.     $2.00. 

new  york    G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS      London 


Authoritative  Review 

OF    THE 

1921  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

A  complete  account  of  what  happened  at  Albany.  Both  sides  of 
all  important  legislation  discussed  by  representative  men  and 
women  including:  ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown,  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  of  Schenectady,  William 
A.  Prendergast,  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  S.  E.  Aronowitz, 
of  the  American  Legion,  former  Judge  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  William 
H.  Anderson,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  Chief  Magistrate  William 
McAdoo,  Senator  James  L.  Whitley,  Archibald  E.  Stevenson,  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Mark  A.  Daly,  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  of  the  N.  Y.  Daylight  Saving  Committee,  and  Albert 
Manning,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

Votes    and    Records    of    Members    of    the    Legislature. 

In    the    June    Number    of   the    STATE   BULLETIN 

$1.00  for  the  June  number;  $2.00  for  yearly  subscription. 

Address    Editor,    State   Bulletin,    New    York    State   Association 

305   Broadway,  New  York  City 


We   Organize    and   Direct    Campaigns 

FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY    CHEST 

MEMBERSHIP  SALES 

WELFARE  ADVERTISING 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATES 
6o  Pemberton   Square  Boston,   Mass. 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other  period- 
icals, $1.65.  Ecgeling  Book-Bindery,  114  East  13th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,   500   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 
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EDISONIAN 

IN  a  college  class  where  the  Survey  is,  unfortunately,  not 
required  reading,  the  following  description  was  turned  in 
of  a  piece  of  social  legislation  pending  before  Congress: 
"In  1890  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  presented  to  Congress  the  bill, 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  Cleveland.  The  type  of  supporter  of 
this  measure  is  the  broad-minded  person  who  can  see  brighter 
things  for  the  country  far  ahead  in  the  future.  This  type 
of  person  is  a  patriotic  one  and  is  endorsed  with  pure  Ameri- 
can spirit  (Republicans).  The  type  of  opponent  is,  con- 
versely, one  who  is  narrow-minded,  enjoys  trouble,  and  is 
stubborn  to  the  verj  core.  He  knows  his  arguments  are  il- 
logical and  foolish  and  yet  he  presents  them." 

RUSSIAN  CHILDREN  REPATRIATED 

AMERICAN  interest  in  the  strange  around-the-world 
journey  of  the  Yomei  Maru,  chartered  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  take  the  780  children  of  the  colony  found 
starring  in  Siberia  in  191 8  from  Vladivostok  to  Halila,  Fin- 
land, has  been  re-opened  by  the  recent  return  to  America  and 
thence  to  his  home  in  Honolulu  of  Major  Riley  H.  Allen, 
Red  Cross  officer  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  Every  one  of 
the  children  has  been  returned  to  his  family.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  most  of  the  children,  including  those  of  Polish 
extraction,  were  claimed  by  their  families  in  or  near  Petro- 
grad,  the  city  from  which  they  had  been  sent  three  years  before. 
Anxiety  had  been  expressed  in  this  country,  especially  in 
Polish  circles,  lest  in  returning  the  children  to  Soviet  Russia, 
the  Red  Cross  was  submitting  them  to  a  dangerous  fate.  It 
developed,  however,  that  the  Soviet  censor  did  not  interfere 
with,  and  to  that  extent  cooperated  with,  the  continental 
newspapers,  American  consuls  and  representatives  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  parents  who  were 
supposedly  scattered  throughout  Europe.     Although  most  of 


the  children  were  repatriated  in  Russia,  some  were  sent  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  '  Fears  that  the  parents,  once  located, 
would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  their  children  were 
also  proved  to  be  groundless.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Polish  Relief  Committee  had  offered  to  take  the  children  of 
Polish  extraction  and  keep  them  in  American  schools  in- 
definitely at  its  expense,  provided  the  children  did  not  want 
to  return  to  Europe,  or  provided  that  the  parents  did  not 
want  to  take  them  after  their  arrival  in  Europe,  they  were 
eagerly  claimed  by  their  families.  Experience  of  the  officers 
of  the  expedition  was  to  the  effect  that  the  parents  were  al- 
lowed to  express  their  will  and  did  so  by  writing  repeatedly 
about  their  children.  One  mother  in  Warsaw  sent  a  dozen 
letters  which  passed  the  censors.  Moreover,  the  interesting 
fact  was  revealed  that  in  most  cases  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  parents  to  keep  their  children  out  of  Russia,  but  to  bring 
them  to  Russia.  Circumstances  indicated  that  these  parents, 
while  listed  as  Polish,  were  living  as  Russians  and  probably 
regarded  themselves  as  Russians.  The  children  were  thor- 
oughly Russianized  and  inquiries  showed  that  they  regarded 
themselves  as  Russian  citizens  and  had  expected  to  remain 
Russian  citizens  even  before  the  Russian  colony  left  Petro- 
grad  and  they  were  thrown  into  constant  and  complete  con- 
tact with  pure  Russians. 

A  STILL  FOR  A  MELTING  POT 

THE  immigration  restriction  bill  was  signed  last  week 
by  President  Harding  and  becomes  effective  on  June 
3.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  went  through  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote,  that  of  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri.  The 
House  consented  to  delete  its  clause  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  act  persons  subject  to  religious  persecution, 
and  the  Senate  adopted  the  clause  of  the  original  House  bill 
exempting  children  under  one  year  of  age  whose  parents  are 
in  this  country.  The  act  as  it  was  passed  in  all  its  main  fea- 
tures is  identical  with  the  one  vetoed  by  President  Wilson. 
It  limits  for  fourteen  months  the  admission  of  aliens  to  3 
per  cent  of  members  of  the  nationality  resident  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  (making  no  allowance  for  the  re-drawing  of 
national  boundaries  or  the  formation  of  new  nationalities 
since  that  date). 

Enforcement  of  the  act  calls  for  an  elaborate  system  of 
exchange  of  information  between  the  Immigration  Bureau 
and  consular  representatives  abroad.  Commissioner-general 
W.  W.  Husband  expects  that  complications  may  arise  on  the 
two  land  borders  of  the  United  States.  As  there  is  no  im- 
migration agreement  with  Mexico,  and  as  no  cooperation  from 
Mexican  officials  can  be  sought,  there  is  danger  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  aliens  from  other  coun- 
tries landing  at  Vera  Cruz  and  entering  this  country  without 
legal  authority.     The  Canadian  ports,  under  an  international 
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agreement,  are  recognized  as  ports  of  entry,  and  aliens  who 
have  lived  in  Canada  less  than  a  year,  on  coming  to  the 
United  States,  are  charged  against  the  quota  of  the  country 
from  which  they  originally  come.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  consular  officers  abroad  of  the  number  of 
persons  from  the  various  European  countries  finding  entrance 
to  the  United  States  by  land.  Mr.  Husband  predicts  that, 
with  the  present  demand  for  vises,  the  whole  quota  from  some 
of  the  countries  will  be  reached  within  five  months.  Such  is 
the  rush  that  the  consuls  abroad  just  now  can  handle  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  applications  that  come  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  conditions  at  Ellis  Island  leave  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  it  is  admitted  that  arrangements 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  special  problems  of  a  rush  of 
immigrants  during  the  next  few  months.  A  committee  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  city,  which  has  just 
completed  an  investigation  of  the  facilities  for  receiving  im- 
migrants on  the  island,  reports  that  although  immigration  has 
not  reached  pre-war  proportions,  congestion  is  more  acute 
than  ever  before.  Ships  often  have  to  wait  from  three  to 
five  days  before  being  permitted  to  land  their  alien  passengers. 
These,  after  landing,  often  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  The 
very  severity  of  the  restrictions  now  in  force  lead  to  more 
overcrowding;  since  in  practice  only  those  are  admitted  who 
have  relations  or  friends  in  this  country,  large  numbers  are 
held  until  they  can  be  ransomed. 

Another  cause  for  congestion  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
formation service.  Delays  and  confusion  constantly  result  from 
the  difficulty  of  communication  between  arriving  aliens  and 
friends  or  relatives  who  have  come  to  assist  them  to  their  points 
of  destination.  The  staff  of  the  information  service  as  well 
as  the  telephone  facilities  and  other  equipment  of  the  service, 
both  on  Ellis  Island  and  at  the  Barge  Office  on  Manhattan,  are 
inadequate   to    permit    efficient    operation. 

The  staff  is  quite  inadequate,  the  report  continues,  in  num- 
ber as  well  as  competency.  Many  of  the  officers  recently 
appointed  hold  their  posts  only  temporarily.  Inspectors  who 
occupy  positions  of  importance  receive  salaries  averaging  less 
than  $i,8oo  a  year.  There  are  no  fumigating  facilities,  and 
not  enough  bathing  and  toilet  equipment.  The  hospital 
kitchens  and  many  other  premises  are  too  small.  Bribery, 
to  secure  special  favors,  flourishes. 

It  is  reported,  but,  as  the  Survey  goes  to  press,  not  officially 
confirmed  from  Washington,  that  Robert  E.  Tod,  a  New 
York  multi-millionaire  banker,  has  been  appointed  immigra- 
tion commissioner  for  the  Port  of  New  York.  Apart  from 
being  a  good  Republican,  Mr.  Tod's  principal  qualification 
for  the  post  seems  to  be  that  during  the  war,  as  public  works 
officer  at  Brest  for  the  Navy,  he  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  water  plant  of  that  port  at  his  own  expense. 

OHIO'S  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE 

TWO  separate  movements  have  been  initiated  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  emergency  clause  in  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  passed  by  the  recent  session  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature providing  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  administrative  code. 
The  Ohio  constitution  provides  for  a  referendum  period  of 
ninety  days  for  all  laws  passed  by  the  legislature.  However,  the 
constitution  also  permits  the  legislature  to  attach  an  emergency 
clause  to  bills  when  in  its  judgment  "the  peace,  safety  or 
health  of  the  state"  demands  its  use.  These  bills  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  referendum  but  become  laws  immediately  upon 
their  passage.  Such  an  emergency  clause  was  attached  to 
the  so-called  "ripper  bill." 

The  bill,  should  it  become  law,  would  break  down  Ohio's 
effective  method  of  state  government.  This  new  code  proposes 
to  combine  the  principal  activities  of  the  state  in  eight  depart- 
ments; namely,  finance,  commerce,  highways  and  public 
works,  agriculture,  health,  industrial  relations,  education,  and 
public  welfare.  These  departments  are  to  be  headed  by  direc- 
tors appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.     Each  director,  furthermore,  ap- 


points the  heads  of  divisions.  With  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, authority  is  also  given  the  directors  to  combine,  abolish, 
or  create  divisions  within  the  departments.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  heads  of  divisions  have  been  removed  from  the 
classified  civil  service  and  consequently  would  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  director  of  the  department.  The  system 
is  a  marked  departure  from  the  plan  previously  prevailing 
under  which  a  number  of  controlling  boards  or  commissions 
consisted  of  members  appointed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
abrupt  changes. 

The  pernicious  features  of  the  "ripper  bill"  are  probably 
best  illustrated  by  the  section  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  This  department  was  created  in  191 7  by  the 
passage  of  the  Wright  bill.  It  consists  at  present  of  a  pub- 
lic health  council  of  four  members,  appointed  one  each  year 
by  the  governor,  and  the  commissioner  of  health  appointed  for 
a  term  of  five  years  by  the  council  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor.  The  new  code  takes  from  the  public  health  coun- 
cil the  power  to  appoint  the  commissioner  of  health  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  The  term  of  office  is  "at 
the  pleasure  of  the  governor."  Since  this  "director  of  health," 
furthermore,  has  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
to  appoint  various  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  department,  health 
workers  of  the  state  feel  that  these  changes  make  the  depart- 
ment the  football  of  practical  politics.  Robert  G.  Paterson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Public  Health  Association, 
states  that  this  provision  "means  that  ultimately  the  men  in 
the  state  Department  of  Health  who  have  become  most  valu- 
able through  years  of  experience  will  gradually  leave  the  de- 
partment for  employment  elsewhere  where  the  term  of  office 
is  more  stable  and  continuous." 

A  PRACTICAL  INTERNATIONALIST 

TOO  little  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  American  press 
to  the  unveiling  in  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome  of  a  bust  of  its  founder,  David  Lubin, 
and  the  memorial  service  held  recently  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  when  a  portrait  of  Lubin  was 
presented  to  the  department  by  Clarence  J.  Owens,  director- 
general  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress.  In  a  letter 
to  the  President  which  was  read  on  that  occasion,  King  Victor 
Emanuel  said : 

The   regret   will   ever   be   keen   in   Italy   for   the    loss  of   that 
great  son  of  America,  as  will  also  be  indelible  the  memory  of 
the  work   performed   by   him,   not  only   in   behalf  of   the   Inter- 
national   Institute    of   Agriculture    but   also,    and    above    all,    in 
rendering   stronger    the    bonds   of    friendship    between    our    two 
countries.     In  his  life,  devoted  to  labor,  David  Lubin  furnished 
numerous  and  great  proofs  of  steadfast  affection  for  Italy.  .  .  . 
The  institute,  however,  and  the  work  of  Lubin  derive  spe- 
cial significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  interna- 
tional organization  that  was  not  shelved  during  the  war.     Un- 
til Italy  went  into  the  war,  the  representatives  to  the  institute 
of  even  the  warring  nations  sat  around  the  same  table  at 
Rome.     Of  course,  when  Italy  took  up  arms,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  at  war  with  her  had  to  leave.     After  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  Dr.  Mueller,  the  German  delegate, 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  enemy  representatives 
to  appear  back  in  Rome  and  be  received  by  his  old  colleagues. 
In  these  days,  when  international  agreement  on  the  uses  and 
distribution  of  the  food  crops  of  the  world  is  almost  an  essen- 
tial part  of  world   reorganization   for  permanent   peace,   the 
quiet  and  unostentatious  activities  of  the  institute  since  1905, 
especially  its  collation  of  agricultural  information  from  sixty- 
one  countries,   is  generally  recognized  as  of  immense  value. 
Its  bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and  its  bureau  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  intelligence  diffuse  throughout  the  world  the 
lessons  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful   experience   in 
husbandry,    legislation,    forms   of   cooperation,    and    the    like, 
carrying  out  in  the  field  of  rural  life  and  labor  what  the  labor 
department  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  endeavoring  to  do  for 
industry. 
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A  GIFT  TO  HENRY  STREET 

THE  gift  of  $300,000  to  the  Visiting  Nursing  Service 
of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  made  last  week 
by  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  a  central  administration 
building  on  Murray  Hill  looks  toward  the  development  of  an 
educational  center  for  general  public  health  interests.  For 
in  addition  to  offices  for  administration,  the  plans  include 
assembly  rooms,  restaurant  and  library  and  such  further 
equipment  as  will  make  it  suitable  for  demonstration,  teaching 
and  observation  purposes. 

The  gift  is  the  largest  ever  made  to  public  health  nursing 
in  this  country.  It  had  a  noble  precedent  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  in  England  when  Queen  Victoria  presented 
£  70,000 — the  nation's  gift  to  her — to  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Visiting  Nursing  for  England.  The  hitherto  most  conspicu- 
ous American  gift  to  this  work  was  that  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hart- 
ley Jenkins  for  the  endowment  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Health  at  Columbia  University,  made  in  19 10.  The  pres- 
ent gift  is  made  by  Mrs.  Schiff  in  memory  of  her  husband,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  public  health  nursing  service  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  one  who  recognized  its  importance  when  only 
two  nurses  were  struggling  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement 
house  on  the  lower  East  Side,  and  watched  its  growth  to  be- 
come now  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Visiting  Nursing  Service  administers  all  the  bedside 
visiting  nursing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  although  educa- 
tional work  is  carried  on  by  the  city  tuberculosis  and  school 
nurses.  Local  centers  are  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
Under  the  new  plan  the  scheme  of  decentralization  for  intens- 
ive work  will  be  continued  and  more  sub-stations  developed. 
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GIVE  AND  TAKE 

a    pioneering    community,    the    demarcation    between 


I  private  and  public  responsibilities  is  necessarily  less  sharply 
defined  than  in  a  community  more  firmly  established. 
Hence  voluntary  self-assessment  for  public  improvements  is 
much  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe  and  in  the 
west  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  east.  The  mayor,  of 
Portland  was  acting  upon  good  precedent  when  recently  he 
issued  a  proclamation  asking  the  citizens  to  make  1 92 1  a 
year  of  gifts  to  Portland.  After  the  customary  exultation 
over  the  greatness  and  uniqueness  of  the  city  he  comes  to  a 
discussion  of  its  needs  which  the  public  exchequer  is  unable 
to  meet: 

We  need  more  baseball  grounds  and  larger  playgrounds  at 
our  schools.  .  .  .  We  need  large,  wild  parks  and  more  mountain 
parks.  We  must  depend  upan  the  generosity  of  our  citizens  to 
save  such  spots  and  present  them  to  Portland  before  the  desired 
tracts  are  broken  up  or  built  upon. 

The  mayor  then  mentions  some  of  the  benefactions  received 
by  the  city  in  the  past  and  requests  civic  organizations  to  name 
special  committees  to  help  the  city  planning  commission  in  its 
effort  to  solicit  gifts.  His  proclamation  is  backed  by  a  reso- 
lution to  the  City  Council  and  printed  as  a  poster. 

The  late  mayor  of  Denver,  Robert  W.  Speer,  went  even 
further  in  promoting  the  erection  on  the  civic  center  of  a 
colonnade  to  civic  benefactors ;  and  the  present  mayor  re- 
cently appointed  a  commission  of  representative  citizens  to 
select  those  of  Denver's  benefactors  to  whom  bronze  tablets 
and  inscriptions  should  be  given  in  this  colonnade.  To  judge 
from  the  announcement,  the  mayor  has  primarily  in  mind 
those  who  have  made  the  city  gifts  of  material  value,  so  that 
their  example  might  be  brought  prominently  to  the  attention 
of  other  wealthy  residents. 

But,  after  all,  the  gifts  of  prosperous  townsmen  are  no 
safe  financial  foundation  for  city  growth,  and  there  is  much 
interest  throughout  the  land  in  new  and  promising  schemes 
of  securing  means  for  town  improvement  by  taxing  luxuries. 
Here  are  two  interesting  experiments  from  other  countries, 
both  based  on  the  idea  that  the  holding  of  unused  or  need- 
lessly large  property  is  a  luxury: 

Lourenco  Marques,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
according  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  correspondent. 


proposes  to  put  a  tax  of  6  pence  per  square  meter  on  un- 
fenced  and  unbuilt-on  sites  abutting  on  made  streets  after 
six  months'  notice,  increasing  to  1  sh.  after  the  first  year.  If 
an  insured  house  is  not  rebuilt  within  eighteen  months  after 
burning  down,  there  is  a  tax  of  1  s.  6  d.  per  square  meter  of 
the  site.  Wooden  and  iron  houses  must  be  replaced  by  brick 
buildings  within  ten  years,  or  the  sites  on  which  they  stand 
are,  for  purposes  of  this  special  tax,  regarded  as  vacant.  All 
property  erected  within  eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  is  exempt  from  property  tax  for  five  years.  The 
other  example  comes  from  Germany  and  is  reported  by  La 
Quinzaine  Urbaine.  Owing  to  the  housing  shortage,  many 
cities  have  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  occupants  of  large 
dwellings  to  take  lodgers  or  sub-tenants.  But  such  a  law 
can  never  be  fully  enforced.  Several  cities,  including  Berlin, 
have  therefore  introduced  a  financial  stimulus  to  a  fuller 
utilization  of  existing  accommodation,  which  at  the  same 
time  brings  in  a  revenue  for  the  building  of  new  houses.  A 
tax  is  imposed  on  the  occupation  of  rooms  not  necessary  for 
family  needs.  In  Erfurt,  this  tax  varies  with  the  rental  value 
of  the  dwelling,  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  household.  A  table  and  a  simple  calculation 
in  each  case  show  whether  a  home  is  exempt  or  how  much 
it  has  to  pay.  Rooms  above  a  certain  size  are  counted  as 
two;  children  under  ten  count  as  half  a  person.  The  tax 
rate  itself  varies  with  the  rental  value. 

Incidentally,  the  need  to  find  money  for  housing  has  also 
led  to  recent  national  legislation  in  Germany.  According  to 
a  law  passed  in  February,  all  the  states  must  in  1921  and 
1922  spend  at  least  30  marks  per  inhabitant  on  house  con- 
struction, giving  a  total  of  nine  hundred  million  for  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  million.  To  reimburse  the  states,  a  tax  payable 
on  lines  made  familiar  by  the  indemnity  proceedings — that  is, 
extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years — is  laid  on  all  houses 
built  before  191 8,  equalizing  rents  of  old  and  new  buildings. 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE? 

ON   January   3,    1920,   Leland   Rex   Robinson,   returned 
from  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  where  he  had  spent  some 
time  as  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  by  the  Near  East 
Relief,  wrote  in  the  Survey: 

Until  America— or  England— accepts  the  mandate  for  Ar- 
menia (perhaps  we  should  say  the  Caucasus  rather  than  Ar- 
menia alone)  there  is  little  hope  that  order  can  rise  out  of 
pandemonium.  .  .  .  Unless  the  mandate  is  taken,  relief  work 
is    three-fourths    lost. 

And  again  on  March  19  of  this  year,  John  A.  Dunaway,  a 
more  recently  returned  relief  worker,  wrote  in  the  Survey: 
It  is  scant  comfort  to  the  Armenian  refugees  that  bo  one 
is  to  blame  for  their  present  plight;  that  European  statesmen 
lay  the  blame  on  America  for  not  taking  the  mandate;  that 
America  points  out  that  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  Near 
East  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  European'  powers  to  agree 
upon  the  division  of  the  territory  among  themselves,  and  this 
delay  in  turn  encouraged  the  Nationalists'  rise  to  power- 
thus  making  certain  the  overthrow  of  the  Armenian  Republic 
with   the   renewal   of  massacres    and    deportations. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Allies  have  at  any  time 
during  the  last  five  years  had  a  policy  with  regard  to  Armenia 
and  the  Armenians  upon  which  they  could  agree  or  upon 
whvh  any  one  of  them  was  willing  to  proceed.  After  five 
years  of  effort  devoted  to  relieving  destitution  among  this 
valiant  people,  to  bringing  up  its  orphaned  youth,  to  rescuing 
its  abducted  womanhood,  the  Near  East  Relief,  this  week, 
has  issued^  a  manifesto  in  which,  while  its  seemingly  futile 
activity  is_  justified,  a  strong  appeal  is  made  for  political  action. 
The  manifesto  is  signed  by  James  L.  Barton,  chairman  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  and  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions;  Stanley  White,  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  and  Walter  George  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Near  East  Relief  to  formulate  a  program  of  action. 
It  is  being  sent  to  all  members  of  Congress,  to  all  churches 
and  church  assemblies  and  to  110,000  individuals  who  have 
contributed  to  the  work  of  organization.     Even  now,  the  Near 
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East  Relief  is  apologetic  for  seeming  to  enter  the  realms  of 

politics.    After  briefly  restating  the  life-saving  work  that  has 

been  accomplished,  the  committee  proceeds: 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  refrained  from   utterance  and 
effort  that  could  possibly  be  called  political We  have  as- 
sumed  that   we   had   but  one   aim   and   purpose,   and   that  was 
to  save   life,   which   is   our   sole   aim  today. 
But  a  change  in  the  method  of  life  saving  is  forced  upon  the 

organization  by  the  logic  of  events : 

Contrary  to  expectations,  national  conditions  in  the  Near 
East  remained  so  threatening  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
return  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exiled  refugees  to  their 
homes  where  they  could  become  self-supporting  or  to  gather 
fhe  ya8r  number  of  dependent  orphans  into  anything  but  tem- 
porary orphanages.  On  the  contrary,  renewed  atrocities  have 
created  additional  hordes  of  refugees  and  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  faster  than  their  needs  can  be  met. 
This  condition,  they  continue,  applies  not  only  locally  but 

over  practically  the  whole  field  of  operations. 

Political  conditions  at  the  present  time  in  most  sections  are 
chaotic,  and  in  many  parts  new  disasters  threaten  Ana- 
Sia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and  Asia  Minor  are  under  the 
government  of  Mustapha  Kernel  Pasha,  the  leader  «f  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  Party  with  his  capital  at  Angora  He 
Ja  not  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  Mustapha  had  re- 
presentatives at  the  Premiers'  Conference  in  London  in  March, 
but  they  did  not  at  that  time  commit  the  Nationalists  to  any 
policy  of  protection  for  the  minority  populations  in  his  domain. 
What  makes  matters  worse,  even  the  protection  hitherto 

enjoyed  by  large  numbers  of  Armenian  refugees  is  on  the  point 

of  being  withdrawn: 

The    French,    who    with    the    English    have    occupied    Cilicia 
for  more  than   two  years,   are  now   reported   to  be  withdraw- 
ing   their    military    forces    and    turning    the    large    Armenian 
populations,    assembled    there    under    allied    protection,    over    to 
the    control    of    the    Nationalist    Turks.      Armenians    constitute 
the    large    proportion    of    the    population    of    that    area.      The 
French    used    Armenians    as   soldiers    to   help   them    subject   the 
country.      These    Armenian    troops    are    now    being    disarmed 
before  giving  back  the  control  to  the  Turks.     The  Turks  are 
greatly   incensed    at   the   Armenians.   .   .   . 
It  requires  no  very  vivid  imagination  to  anticipate  what  will 
happen  unless  some  redeemer,  as  yet  invisible,  steps  from  the 
clouds.     Panic  prevails  among  the  Americans  who  know  that 
their  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  flight.     But  where  can  they 

turn  ? 

They  cannot  emigrate  to  a  foreign  country,  for  the  most 
of  them  are  absolutely  destitute,  and  no  country  will  receive 
them  as  refugees.  They  seem  condemned  by  c.rcumstances 
beyond  their  control  to  certain  death. 

America,  say  Dr.  Barton  and  his  colleagues,  is  in  a  position 
to  secure  the  protection  required,  if  it  acts  promptly  and 
decisively.  But  hardly  a  week  ago,  the  American  Congress  al- 
most unanimously  decided  to  close  the  doors  of  our  own  coun- 
try to  the  victims  of  religious  persecution.  Nor  can  Ambas- 
sador Harvey's  speeches  in  London  convey  to  the  powers  pri- 
marily concerned  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  participate  in  untangling  the  knot  of  the  Near  Last 
in  the  interest  of  its  oppressed  national  minorities.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  feels  that : 

We  can  insist  that  England,  France  and  Italy,  who  have 
incensed  the  Turk  by  depriving  him  of  much  of  his  choicest 
territory  and  created  in  him  a  spirit  of  revenge,  shall  now 
demand,  and  enforce  the  demand,  that  exiled  and  menaced 
peoples  be   restored   to  their   homes  and   protected   there. 

They  ask  [May  25,  1921!]: 

Charity  may  bind  up  wounds  and  pour  in  the  oil  of  con- 
solation, but  has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  systematic 
creation   of   wounds   be   made   to   cease?      [Italics   ours.] 

Even  now, 

we  do  not  assume  to  dictate  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  what  shall  be  their  method  of  attaining  the  end  in 
view  What  we  ask  is  that  they  bring  home   to  the  Euro- 

pean powers  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  in  earnest  in  their  demands  that  these  people  shall 
be    saved   from    utter    destruction. 
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The  Lusk  Reports1 

READERS  of  this  massive  work  have  called  it  an 
encyclopedia  of  radicalism.  But  this  characteriza- 
tion is  inaccurate.  It  is  encyclopedic  only  in  its 
bulk.  It  weighs  more  than  twelve  pounds  and  con- 
tains over  forty-five  hundred  pages  of  gleanings  from  every 
corner  where  "revolutionary  movements"  were  supposed  to 
be  in  process  of  incubation.  The  result  is  a  "store-house"  of 
helter-skelter  materials  from  which  almost  anything  may  be 
proved,  including  two  very  contradictory  theses:  First,  that 
both  during  war  time  and  since  "subversive  movements"  were 
about  to  overthrow  our  established  institutions;  and,  second, 
that  these  "subversive  movements"  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing worth  losing  a  moment's  sleep  over.  But  thes;  im- 
pressive-looking volumes  do  whet  our  appetite  for  a  work 
that  will  survey  the  field  of  political  and  social  agitation,  in 
the  recent  past  and  present,  presenting  an  authoritative  and 
dependable  view  of  the  whole,  in  both  destructive  and  con- 
structive aspects. 

There  is  little  that  is  calm,  judicial,  critical,  scientific  or 
convincing  about  this  report.  How  could  there  be?  The 
committee  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  finding  "sedi- 
tious activities,"  and  $30,000  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  findings.  The  hearings  were  ex  parte.  The 
committee  assumed  that  there  were  "various  forces  now  at 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  are  seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy, 
not  only  the  government  under  which  we  live,  but  also  the 
very  structure  of  American  society."  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  and  in  the  working  out  of  this  report,  says  the  chair- 
man, "the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  entirely  free  from 
political  or  personal  dissensions  of  any  kind."  If  this  means 
anything  at  all,  it  means  that  when  men  and  women  like 
Jane  Addams,  Frederick  Almy,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Emily 
Greene  Balch,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Randolph  Bourne,  John 
Graham  Brooks,  Robert  W.  Bruere,  Luther  Burbank,  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Herbert  Croly,  John 
Dewey,  John  Lovejoy  Elliot,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Irving  Fisher, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  Ernst  Freund,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Hamilton  Holt,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Helen  Keller,  Florence  Kelley,  Harold  J.  Laski,  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  Carleton  Parker,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  Carl  Sandburg,  Lillian  Wald  and  the  like 
were  being  listed,  among  hundreds  of  others  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  as  supporters  of 
movements  "seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy  not  only  the 
government  .  .  .  but  the  very  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety," there  was  not  found  a  single  member  of  this  legis- 
lative committee,  or  its  learned  counsel,  who  protested  against 
this  obvious  distortion  of  the  facts  and  this  attempted  in- 
justice. 

Here  are  lengthy  presentations  of  "revolutionary  and  sub- 
versive movements  at  home  and  abroad,"  told  "in  the  party 
or  organization's  own  statement."  These  include  articles  on 
the  "socialist  movement  in  America,"  with  all  its  divisions 
and  its  various  relationships  with  the  "soviet  regime"  in 
Russia,  actual  and  alleged ;  the  "anarchist  movement  in  Amer- 
ica;".  "revolutionary  industrial  unionism;"  the  "spread  of 
socialism  in  educated  circles  through  pacifist,  religious,  col- 
legiate societies,  etc.,"  the  part  which  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  agitators  and  speakers,  literature,  "subversive 
teaching"  in  schools,  propaganda  among  Negroes,  and  direct 
action  have  had  in  "radical  propaganda;"  and  the  influence 
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of  the  various  "internationales"  on  radical  developments  in 
America.1 

Over  against  all  these,  here  are  set  forth  certain  "con- 
structive movements  and  measures  in  America,"  including, 
we  are  told,  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  keep  out  Rus- 
sian influences;  to  protect  freedom  of  speech  and  make  it  safe; 
to  rid  our  population  of  elements  found  to  be  seditious  and 
menacing.  Here  is  a  lengthy  discussion  of  "organized  labor 
and  capital  and  industrial  problems,"  including  a  history  of 
trade  unions  and  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  to  capture 
them,  the  plans  of  guild  socialism,  the  "Plumb  plan"  for  re- 
organization of  the  railroads,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  political  party  made  up  of  workers  and  farm- 
ers. Finally  follow  some  two  thousand  pages  filled  with 
programs  of  "constructive  activities  in  immigrant  education 
and  citizenship  training"  from  many  states.  These  latter 
pages  offer  some  valuable  materials  to  readers  and  teachers 
who  can  use  them  without  taking  them  too  literally. 

But  the  report  as  a  whole  reveals  what  is  one  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  of  our  democratic  organization  of  society  in 
its  present  stage.  That  is  to  say,  the  report  was  written  by 
lawyers  and  legislators  who,  because  they  are  officials  of  the 
state,  tend  to  assume  that  they  are  the  state,  and  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  future  must  be  determined  by  themselves. 
They  assume  that  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth  is  secure 
as  long  as  their  own  ideas  prevail,  but  that  it  is  jeopardized 
when  any  other  sort  of  idea  appears.  Other  ideas  are  suspect, 
if  not  seditious  or  subversive.  Accordingly,  there  is  nowhere 
in  these  thousands  of  pages  a  single  hint  from  this  committee 
that  lawyers  or  statesmen  or  politicians  should  learn  anything 
from  these  materials  or  from  our  social  unrest,  except,  of 
course,  how  to  make  laws  that  will  more  effectively  curb, 
repress  and  suppress  all  such  "seditious  activities."  There 
is  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  understanding  that  there  was  or  is 
anything  worthy  the  notice  of  the  state  in  the  conditions  out 
of  which  these  agitations  and  "subversive"  activities  grow: 
They  are,  one  and  all,  importations  from  foreign  centers  of 
radical  propaganda,  or  the  product  of  envy,  hatred  and  dis- 
trust. The  future  would  be  safe  if  all  children  were  brought 
up  to  respect  the  properly  constituted  instrumentalities  of  the 
state  and  its  elected  officials.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  they  themselves  could 
be  anything  but  in  the  right! 

Who  then  is  in  the  wrong!  Some  business  men,  by  "tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation  to  reap  inordinate  gain  .  .  . 
contribute  ...  to  the  social  unrest  which  affords  the 
radical  a  field  of  operation."  But  this  consideration  is  of 
small  moment.  The  real  difficulty  is  with  our  public  teach- 
ers, including  instructors  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  editors, 
ministers  and  social  workers. 


1  Attention  is  paid  to  the  Survey  in  Part  One,  Revolutionary  and  Sub- 
rersive  Movements  Abroad  and  at  Home,  Section  II,  American  Conditions 
and  Historical  Review,  Sub-Section  V,  Propaganda,  Chapter  I,  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals,  which  quotes  from  publications  which  are  "either  frankly 
tionary  and  seditious  or  those  which  show  an  apologetic  attitude  toward 
all  subversive  movements."  The  Survey  is  No.  63  in  this  list.  And  quota- 
tions are  made  from  articles  or  news  reports  on  the  general  strikes  in 
Winnipeg  and  Seattle,  the  Boston  police  strike  and  the  demand  for  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  to  support  the  contention  that  it  is  the  "type  of 
publication"  which  "on  numerous  occasions  has  adopted  an  apologetic  attitude 
toward  extreme  radical  activities."  On  page  2005  along  with  the  Freeman, 
the  Nation,  the  New  Republic,  etc.,  the  Survey  is  listed  in  a  table  of  Liberal 
Papers  Published  in  New  York  City  Having  Endorsement  of  Revolutionary 
jroups.  These  may  all  get  what  aid  and  comfort  there  is  in  the  published 
reflection  at  the  outset  of  the  chapter  on  the  press  that  it  is  not  "sought  to 
indicate  by  their  inclusion  in  this  report  that  the  committee  feels  that  they 
should   be  suppressed   or  any  curb  put   upon   them." 

Perhaps  the  most  damning  item  against  the  Survey  in  the  view  of  the 
committee  is  a  quotation  from  the  late  Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  author  of  Christianizing  the  Social  Order, 
who  wrote  that  "if  a  man  reads  the  Bible  and  the  Survey,  he  ought  to  find 
salvation,"  a  friendly  endorsement  which  we  used  to  print  regularly  on  our 
circulars. 

,    The  activities  of  the  editor  of  the  Survey,   as  a  citizen,   in  getting  a  hear- 

g  for  a  manifesto  issued  by  envoys  of  the  International  Congress  of  Women 

"  the  Ha^ue   '"   1915,   in   the  organization  of  the   American   Neutral    Confer- 

e    Committee    in    1916    and    in    the    work   of   the    American    Union    against 

Militarism  in   1915-1917   are  duly  entered.— -Editor. 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  large  numbers  of  such  people 
have  done  effective  service  in  support  of  traditional  institutions 
and  the  status  quo.  But  there  are  others  in  each  of  these 
groups  who  are  given  to  a  "disjointed,  unprincipled,  unprac- 
tical or  sentimental  altruism  which  is  doing  much  harm  as 
practiced  in  university,  in  church,  in  philanthropic  and  in 
social  circles,"  and  which  "must  be  shown  up  or  made  to  un- 
derstand the  dangers  of  its  efforts."  Hence,  "the  reeducation 
of  the  educators  and  of  the  educated  classes  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  reorganization,"  not  of  the  state,  society,  indus- 
trial conditions  and  the  like,  but  of  our  educational  systems, 
so  that  education  shall  become  a  more  effective  tool  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  attitude  of  mind  represented  by  such  law- 
yers, statesmen  and  politicians  as  think  they  are  safeguarding 
the  future,  but  who,  in  reality,  are  merely  trying  to  enact 
into  permanence  a  state  of  mind  which  they  have  taken  over 
from  the  past.  They  say:  "We  cannot  give  the  right  point 
of  view  to  our  foreign  populations  and  to  our  children  unless 
it  is  ingrained  in  all  of  us." 

But  the  state  is  not  everything  in  America.  The  churches 
were  once  free.  The  Lusk  committee  attempts  to  read  the 
ministers  their  duty.  The  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  makes 
reply:  "Our  apostolic  predecessors  were  accused  of  turning 
the  world  upside-down;  and  whether  the  Lusk  committee 
views  us  with  favor  or  disfavor,  we  shall  go  on  .  .  .  until 
the  world  stands  brotherhood-side-up  as  God  means  it  shall." 

The  social  settlements,  also,  come  in  for  some  fatherly  ad- 
vice from  the  committee,  which  accuses  them  of  being  centers 
of  radical  activity  and  teaching.  The  committee  is  as  empty 
of  real  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  settlements  as  it  is  of 
the  real  needs  of  our  times. 

In  dealing  with  war-time  activities,  the  committee  betrays 
complete  lack  of  ability  to  understand  conditions  and  move- 
ments. Its  story  of  the  pre-war  "pacifist"  movement,  patched 
together  of  fragments  of  letters  taken  from  files  secured  under 
police  search,  is  a  very  thorough  "restoration"  of  something 
that  never  existed  on  the  earth  or  in  the  air  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  Nonetheless,  having  dug  up  these  horrify- 
ing ghosts,  something  must  be  done  about  them.  What  shall 
we  do? 

In  addition  to  legislation  about  education,  we  ought  to 
have  a  "revival  of  religious  and  moral  standards  as  the  basis 
of  political  and  economic  programs."  And  we  ought  to  get 
together  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  ancient  "ideals  of 
individual  freedom  and  initiative."  But  getting  together  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  individual  freedom  seems  something 
of  a  contradiction.  It  is,  and  a  dangerous  one.  "The  very 
fact,"  we  are  told,  "of  organizing  for  social  offense  against 
those  who  are  attacking  our  life  is  in  itself  dangerous,  because 
unless  we  are  keen  of  insight,  these  very  organizations  are 
going  to  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  taken  possession  of 
by  astute,  hard-working,  clear-headed  (are  there  any  such?) 
revolutionists,  and  turned  from  purposes  of  reconstruction  to 
purposes  of  contamination."     It's  an  awkward  situation! 

But  these  volumes  reveal,  quite  unconsciously,  so  far  as 
their  authors  go,  the  most  interesting  of  all  clues  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  present  political  problems  including  the  problems 
of  "revolutionary  radicalism."  Our  statesmen  of  the  Lusk 
type  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  education  of  the  rest  of 
us.  Should  we  not  be  equally  concerned  about  the  education 
of  our  statesmen?  If  we  could  develop  a  race  of  political 
leaders  who  could  understand  economic  and  political  questions, 
should  we  not  be  far  on  our  way  to  the  solutions  we  desire  ? 
These  Lusk  volumes  are  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  from  the  sort  of  men  we  select  to  do  our  political 
"thinking"  for  us!  Education  is  the  solution  of  our  problems, 
as  this  committee  suggests.  The  question  is :  Who  should  be 
educated  and  who  should  do  the  teaching? 

Joseph  K.  Hart. 


Six  Weeks  of  Struggle 


By  Harold  J,  Laski 


.;. 


[In  his  correspondence  from  London  early  in  March,  Mr.  Laski  interpreted  the  factors  which  would 
loom  up  when,  on  March  31,  the  British  government  relinquished  its  war-time  control  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry instead  of  waiting  until  the  close  of  the  statutory  period  on  August  31.  This  was  brought  out 
in  the  Survey  for  April  2  (it  had  been  delayed  in  the  mails)  in  the  very  midst  of  the  crisis  and  at  a 
time  when  his  prophetic  analysis  threw  light  on  what  lay  back  of  the  newspaper  cables.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  Mr.  Laski  sums  up  the  situation  as  he  sees  it  this  month  and  gives  his  first-hand  appraisal 
of  developments  in  the  interval,  already  briefly  reported  in  the  Survey  and  with  which  he  has  been 
closely  in  touch.     In  a  third  article  he  will  deal  ivith  the  probable  outcome. — The  Editor.] 


WE  have  now  entered  upon  the  sixth  week  of  the 
coal  struggle,  and  no  signs  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  parties  are  nearer  together  than  at  its  com- 
mencement. It  has  been  a  period  pregnant  with 
great  events.  It  has  seen  the  "triple  alliance"  break  down  ; 
it  has  seen  a  conservative  newspaper  like  the  Times  condemn 
the  owners'  case  and  reveal  a  generous  sympathy  for  the 
miners'  position ;  it  has  seen  a  spontaneous  intervention  by  the 
House  of  Commons  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  end 
the  conflict.  But,  though  the  government  has  shifted  its  po- 
sition, there  are  no  signs  of  an  accommodating  temper  in  its 
utterance.  The  lord  chancellor  has  attacked  the  miners  in  a 
speech  which  recalls  the  days  of  the  Ulster  rebellion  in  its 
vehemence  and  absurdity.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  declared 
the  strike  to  be  political  and  not  industrial  in  character.  The 
prime  minister  seemed  yesterday  (in  his  Maidstone  speech) 
to  demand  a  type  of  settlement  which  he,  not  less  than  the 
owners,  must  know  to  be  immediately  impossible.  Mean- 
while the  dispute  drags  on,  and  British  industries  are  slowly 
being  starved  out  of  existence.  Two  million  workers  are  now 
unemployed ;  two  million  more  are  on  short  time.  The  army 
reserves  are  still  in  being,  and  a  white  guard,  known  as  a 
Defence  Force,  has  been  embodied.  Very  shortly,  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  government  resistance  will  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  accepting  the  miners'  original  demands. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  put  it  as  baldly  as  possible.  Shortly  before  March  31,  the. 
owners  announced  the  new  terms  on  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  work  the  industry.     These  were: 

a.  District  settlements  based  upon  the  ability  of  each  district 
to  pay.  Any  pretence  at  a  uniform  wage  was  thus  swept  away. 
If  South  Wales  mines  were  making  a  loss  and  Yorkshire  mines 
a  )arge  profit,  South  Wales  miners  would  suffer  and  Yorkshire 
miners  receive   an  increment  of  wages. 

b.  Reductions   in   wages   which   varied  from   40   per  cent   in 
.     South  Wales  and  Somerset  to  a  very  slight  reduction  in  South 

Yorkshire.  Outside  this  last  district,  this  would  have  meant 
a  decrease  to  a  standard  below  that  of  1914.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  Sankey  award  [March  1919]  was  based 
upon  the  proved  premise  that  the  standard  of  1914  was  im- 
possibly low.  The  case  for  the  owners  was  that  the  mines 
were  now  unprofitable;  they  were  losing  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  sterling  per  week;  and  that  the  national  settlement 
did   not  take  account  of  differences  in  district  conditions. 

The  miners'  executive  naturally  declared  itself  unable  to 
accept  such  terms;  and  on  April  1,  the  pits  were  empty.  They 
also  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  withdrawing  the  safety- 
men  from  the  mines  and  thus  leaving  them  open  to  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire  and  water.  Their  ground  for  so  doing 
was  that  so  direct  a  frontal  attack  could  be  met  only  by  re- 
sistance of  the  most  drastic  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
alienated  public  sympathy;  indeed,  Mr.  Hodges  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  opposed  to  it.  Probably  it  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  more  extreme  members  of  his  board.  Both 
the  prime  minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  insisted  that  the  safety- 
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men  must  go  back  to  work  before  adjudication  of  the  dispute 
was  possible.  Eventually,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  a  compro- 
mise was  agreed  to  by  which  the  miners  were  not  to  interfere 
with  volunteer  safety-men.  By  now  the  miners  had  taken  the 
further  drastic  step  of  calling  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
"triple  alliance"  for  assistance.  This  was  agreed  to;  but  ac- 
tion was  postponed  for  four  days  (until  Tuesday,  April  12) 
to  enable  the  government  to  negotiate.  A  further  postpone- 
ment until  Friday,  April  15,  was  later  agreed  upon  to  see 
what  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  view  of  what  occured,  to  realize  that  both  Mr 
Thomas  (of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen)  and  Mr 
Gosling  (of  the  Transport  Workers)  insisted  officially  to  the 
prime  minister  upon  their  sense  of  the  absolute  rightness  of 
the  miners'  case;  of  their  sense  that  the  issue  was  a  purely 
industrial  one ;  and  of  their  determination  to  use  the  whole 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  "triple  alliance"  to  secure  the 
miners'  victory.  At  this  point,  the  government  embodied  the 
reserves,  created  a  new  corps,  the  Defence  Force,  and  brought 
into  play  its  skeleton  motor  transport  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  food  supply. 

On  April  11  and  April  12,  the  miners,  the  owners  and  the 
government  met  in  conference.  At  that  time  the  miners  pro 
posed  that  a  pool  by  means  of  a  levy  on  profits  per  ton  be 
created  to  enable  the  poorer  mines  to  be  graded  up  to  the 
level  of  the  richer.  They  offered  themselves  to  forego  2  sh. 
per  shift,  an  equivalent  of  thirty  millions  sterling  per  year 
as  the  price  of  new  terms.  The  owners  rejected  this.  The 
government,  without,  at  the  moment,  passing  upon  wages 
suggested  district  settlements  to  which  a,  national  wages 
board  could  be  a  party  as  an  advisor.  This  the  men  rejected 
since  it  was  obvious  that  a  merely  advising  body  could  nol 
secure  a  national  settlement.  The  government  then  rejectee 
the  idea  of  a  pool  because  it  would  mean  government  contro 
in  the  worst  form  and  because  it  would  penalize  well  man 
aged  mines  at  the  expense  of  ill  managed  mines.  Mr.  Hodges 
in  reply,  pointed  out  that  as  to  the  first  objection,  if  the 
owners  chose  (as  they  did  not  choose)  to  cooperate  with  the 
men  there  was  no  need  for  any  government  interference  ai 
all ;  as  to  the  second,  most  differences  in  the  cost  of  pro 
duction  were  due  not  to  differences  in  management  but  te 
differences  in  geology.  It  was  unfair  to  penalize  the  minei 
in  a  poor  coalfield  for  physical  conditions  he  could  not  help 
The  prime  minister  remained  unconvinced,  and  on  th< 
Wednesday  night  it  seemed  as  though  the  stage  were  set  foi 
a  strike  of  the  "triple  alliance." 

Thursday,  April  14,  was  a  day  of  peace  effort.  It  culminat 
ed  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  meeting  at  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  Evan  Williams,  the  president  of  thi 
Mining  Association,  stated  the  case  for  the  owners.  Hi 
created  so  unfavorable  an  impression  and  seemed  so  little  t< 
understand  the  position  that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  hea: 
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Mr.  Hodges  state  the  case  for  the  miners.  Mr.  Hodges  was 
summoned  and,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  member  who  was 
present,  carried  his  audience  away  with  the  ability  shown  in 
his  statement  of  his  case.  He  was  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions and  finally  the  question  as  to  whether  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  wages  with  the  owners,  the  further  questions 
of  a  pool  and  a  national  settlement  being  put,  temporarily,  on 
one  side.  Mr.  Hodges,  speaking  for  himself,  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  A  deputation  of  members  then  waited  at  mid- 
night upon  the  prime  minister  to  acquaint  him  with  the  new 
situation.  The  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  welcomed  their 
news;  and,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
sented an  independent  interference  upon  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Up  to  that  private  meeting,  he  had 
steadfastly  declined  discussion  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
prejudice  negotiation.  On  the  Thursday,  even  Mr.  Asquith's 
patience  had  given  way,  and  he  had  insisted  upon  discussion 
for  the  following  afternoon. 

It  was  unnecessary.  Friday,  April  15,  was  the  day  of 
gravest  disaster  the  British  trade  union  movement  has  so  far 
known  in  its  history.  It  dawned  with  a  wide-spread  popular 
assurance  that  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hodges'  "offer"  peace  was 
certain.  But  Mr.  Hodges  had  not  made  an  "offer,"  he  had 
stated  his  opinion ;  moreover,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  make 
any  offer.  He  was  an  official  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and 
only  its  executive  was  authorized  to  treat  for  terms.  The 
miners'  executive  met  on  the  Friday  morning  and  refused 
to  confirm  the  suggestion  Mr.  Hodges  had  made.  He  re- 
signed but  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  It  is 
said  that  the  motion  to  reject  his  offer  was  carried  by  only 
one  vote. 

The  scene  then  shifted  to  Unity  House  where  the  railway- 
men  and  transport  workers  were  in  joint  session.  Their 
leaders  had  been  profuse  in  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
miners.  They  were  not  a  dozen  hours  away  from  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  revolution.  It  behooved  them  to  act 
firmly  and  dramatically.  They  did.  At  four  o'clock  Mr. 
Thomas  appeared  before  the  waiting  pressmen  and  announced 
that  the  strike  was  called  off.  The  reason  given  was  that, 
by  refusing  to  discuss  wages  without  the  pool  and  a  national 
wage  settlement,  the  miners  had  turned  an  industrial  into 
a  political  dispute.  Neither  railwaymen  nor  transport  work- 
ers were  prepared  to  fight  for  that  issue.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  on  authority  which  I  believe  to  be  unquestionable,  that 
if  the  "triple  alliance"  had  waited  two  hours  the  government 
would  have  given  away.  A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  is  said 
to  have  favored  that  course.  One  member  of  the  Cabinet 
has  certainly  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  conduct  of  the 
owners  in  the  dispute. 

The  shock  of  this  desertion  was  beyond  description.  What 
is,  I  think,  remarkable  is  that,  outside  the  mean  reactionism 
of  the  Morning  Post,  not  a  single  newspaper  of  any  standing 
regarded  the  breakdown  with  equanimity ;  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  in  a  very  notable  leader,  frankly  wrote  of  it  as 
a  disaster  to  the  country.  The  miners  were  singularly  reti- 
cent and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  character  that  no  at- 
tack beyond  a  formal  convention  in  delegate  meeting  has  come 
from  them.  The  executive  summoned  the  delegates  from  the 
coalfields  for  April  22 ;  beyond  that  they  kept  silence.  Neither 
Mr.  Thomas  nor  Mr.  Gosling  offered  any  explanation  of 
their  policy;  and  that  although  the  branches  of  their  own 
unions  poured  in  resolutions  of  condemnation  upon  them. 

The  delegate  conference  re-affirmed  the  original  demands 
of  the  miners  and — in  view  of  the  breakdown  a  very  notable 


thing — passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in  Hodges. 
He  richly  deserved  it.  No  organization  in  the  trade  union 
world  has  been  better  served  in  a  great  crisis  than  Mr. 
Hodges  has  served  the  miners.  He  has  been  moderate, 
straightforward,  eloquent  and  thorough.  He  has  presented 
his  own  case  thoroughly  and  admirably;  he  has  put  his  finger 
with  unerring  accuracy  upon  the  weakness  of  the  owners' 
case.  When  Mr.  Smillie  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Miners'  Federation,  I  did  not  think  a  successor  could  be 
found.  But  Mr.  Hodges  has  proved  himself  at  every  point 
as  capable  as  his  great  forerunner. 

The  sequel  to  the  Miners'  Delegate  Conference  was  a 
further  meeting  with  the  owners  and  the  government  over 
which  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  but  Sir  Robert  Home  pre- 
sided. That  was,  frankly,  an  unfortunate  choice.  Sir 
Robert  Home  is  an  advocate  and  not  a  negotiator.  He  was 
suspected  (I  do  not  say  with  justice)  of  having  already  pre- 
judged the  issue;  certainly  he  seems  to  have  believed  abso- 
lutely in  the  divine  right  of  private  ownership  and  the 
political  nature  of  any  dispute  which  did  not  turn  upon  ac- 
tual amounts  in  wages.  He  made  the  men  a  new  offer: 
district  settlements;  a  national  wages  board  for  advisory  pur- 
poses; a  grant  to  the  industry  of  ten  millions  sterling  on 
condition  that  a  settlement  was  effected  to  last  at  least 
eighteen  months.  The  ten  million  was  so  to  be  used  that 
the  immediate  reduction  would  commence  at  three  shillings 
per  day.  When  the  subsidy  wTas  exhausted,  the  miners  must 
depend  upon  district  settlements  according  to  the  ability  of 
each  district  to  pay,  with,  of  course,  the  additional  proviso 
that  within  the  stated  period  strikes  were  ruled  out.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  owners  made  here  the  new  con- 
cession of  publicity  for  the  facts  of  the  industry.  That 
is,  five  weeks  too  late,  they  offered  a  knowledge  which,  if 
offered  on  March  31,  might  have  done  much  to  diminish 
the  acrimony  of  the  present  dispute. 

The  miners  rejected  the  new  offer,  and,  indeed,  they  had 
no  alternative.  Practically,  they  were  offered  a  bribe  of  ten 
millions  to  forego  their  claims.  But  they  had  already  lost 
more  than  ten  millions  in  wages;  and  when  the  subsidy  was 
exhausted,  say  at  the  end  of  June,  they  would  be  back  at 
March  31  again  with  the  additional  weakness  of  being  de- 
barred from  striking.     So,  at  the  moment,  the  dispute  stands. 

Outside  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  real  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  a  formula  of  settlement.  Distinguished  econo- 
mists like  Sir  W.  Beveridge  and  Sir  J.  Stamp;  great  coal 
experts  like  Sir  R.  Redmayne  have  all  urged  theories  of  a 
tonnage  levy  (i.e.,  a  pool  on  production)  free  from  any 
dangers  that  might  be  urged  against  the  miners'  own  scheme. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Duckham  report  which  urged 
unification  of  the  colliery  holdings  be  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Lord  Haldane  has  suggested  a  temporary  settle- 
ment and  the  appointment  of  a  small  commission  (say  five) 
of  neutral  experts  to  report  on  the  future  government  of  the 
industry,  the  government  pledging  itself  to  accept  such  a 
report.  So  far  the  government  has  expressed  no  opinion  on 
these  plans.  It  has  merely  denounced  the  men.  The  min- 
ers are  determined  to  fight  on ;  and  neither  the  depletion  of 
their  funds  nor  the  starvation  of  their  dependents  has  af- 
fected their  fighting  spirit.  If  they  are  driven  back  to  work, 
they  will  merely  gird  themselves  up  for  a  future  struggle  later. 

In  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  try  to  analyze  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle,  both  in  relation  to  the  miners  them- 
selves and  to  the  general  future  of  British  trade-unionism. 

London,  May  9. 


ON  THE  VERMILION  RANGE 

By   Ethel  Hobart 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  traditions  of  Plymouth  Rock  and 
home  to  the  iron  range  towns  of  Northern  Minnesota, 
but  I  left  the  Vermilion  Range  with  a  distinct  impres- 
sion that  while  the  banner  of  civic  development  which 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  held  high  over  the  settlements  they  scraped 
together  out  of  the  wilderness  three  hundred  years  ago  is  to- 
day drooping  somewhat  dispiritedly  over  some  of  those  Mas- 
sachusetts towns,  it  is  floating  out  more  bold  and  free  over 
some  of  these  newer  cities  of  the  Middle  West. 

Take  Ely,  for  instance,  on  the  Vermilion  Range.  Ely  is  a 
city  of  5,000  "with  six  miles  of  paved  way,"  as  its  citizens 
will  proudly  tell  you.  It  keeps  straying  off  nevertheless, 
wherever  one  can  see  beyond  the  town,  into  an  untamed  wild- 
ness,  varied  by  a  hundred  lakes.  In  Ely  the  automobiles  move 
very  fast  and  the  cows  very  slowly.  The  cows  have  learned, 
however,  to  part  company  in  their  deliberate  way  and  move 
aside  reluctantly  for  the  automobiles.  People  think  nothing 
of  driving  fifty  miles  to  Eveleth  to  a  Masonic  opening  and 
back  again  at  four  in  the  morning.  No  wonder  they  drive 
fast — there  is  so  much  country  to  be  covered.  The  people  in 
Ely  tell  me  you  can  drive  both  fast  and  carefully.  As  to  that 
I  cannot  say. 

Whether  they  drive  carefully  or  not  the  people  are  surely 
wonderfully  hospitable.  I  have  never  seen  women  who  worked 
harder — the  wives  of  the  "leading  citizens"  I  mean.  They  do 
all  their  own  housework,  including  the  heavy  cleaning  and 
the  washing  and  ironing.  Domestic  service  is  practically  im- 
possible to  secure.  But  in  the  evening  do  these  tired  women 
slump  off  to  bed  ?  Not  at  all !  Out  they  go  to  a  study  class 
(each  ward  in  the  city  has  its  own)  to  learn  the  difference 
between  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties  and  all  about  the  League  of  Nations.  Moreover,  there 
are  social  clubs,  small  groups  of  women  who  invite  several  of 
the  school  teachers  to  join  as  members.  These  clubs  study 
art  and  the  drama.  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  one  of  them  and 
learned  everything  about  Gilbert  Stuart — some  of  whose  por- 
traits are  hanging  in  the  art  museum  of  my  own  home  city 
and  about  whom  I  was  more  than  very  vague  indeed.  I  was 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  learning  all  about  him,  and  more 
grateful  to  be  invited  to  a  party  by  the  women  who  are  study- 
ing him.  In  my  home  town  we  don't  invite  a  stranger  to  a 
party  unless  we  have  seen  her  first  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 
and  even  then  we  vastly  prefer  to  be  sure  that  she  "knows  some 
one  who  knows  some  one  we  know."  The  women  of  Ely  are 
wonderful  and  inspiring. 

The  city  of  Ely  is  rich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  my 
own  New  England  town.  The  benevolent  shadow  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  rests  over  the  city  government,  benevolent 
in  this  case,  because  nothing  less  huge  than  the  United  States 
Steel,  it  would  seem,  is  financially  equipped  to  operate  an  iron 
mine.  (Witness  the  sad  remains  of  the  Lucky  Boy  mine,  with 
plenty  of  good  ore  but  not  enough  money  behind  it  to  get  it 
out.)  The  mines  pay  85  per  cent  of  the  taxes — huge  taxes 
they  are,  too.  For  that  reason,  the  citizens  watch  the  city 
government  jealously  to  see  that  its  offices  are  not  captured 
by  the  mining  interests.  No  doubt  that  is  well.  The  result 
is  a  city  council  that  is  democratic  in  the  extreme,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  dominated  by  the  mining  interests.  Some  of  the 
aldermen,  however,  looked  with  doubt  and  misgiving  on  the 
project,  pending  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  of  appropriating  funds 
for  the  continued  maintenance  of  their  war  time  community 
service  center,  which  was  an  old  school  house  admirably  con- 
verted into  a  civic  building.  There  was,  indeed,  plenty  of 
opposition  to  continuing  the  center — opposition  from  certain 
elements  in  the  community  which  need  not  be  analyzed  here. 
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Now  the  leaders  among  the  Finnish  women  of  the  town  stood 
firm  for  the  recreation  appropriation.  They  came  before  the 
city  council  in  a  body.  They  are  among  the  firmest  Ameri- 
can citizens  I  have  ever  met.  They  have  brought  from  Fin- 
land a  fierce  tradition  of  freedom  and  a  determination  to  grasp 
every  educational  advantage  that  can  be  had.  If  we  can 
only  tap  the  reservoir  of  the  contribution  such  women  can 
make  to  our  country,  Finland  will  make  us  more  rich  and  free 
forever.  The  Finns  in  Ely  are  shy  about  making  this  contri- 
bution, shy,  as  who  would  not  be,  of  pushing  their  way  into 
a  civilization  not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  realize  that  these 
intelligent  and  educated  women  are  no  longer  "ioreigners." 
And  as  to  the  less  educated  ones,  their  sons,  too,  volunteered 
during  the  war.  Patriotism  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  the  tongue  as  of  the  heart.  Yet  after  the  war,  these 
mothers  became  just  "foreigners"  once  more.  But  when  the 
leading  Finnish  women  found  that  recreation  does  not  mean 
"just  card  playing  and  dancing"  (for  many  of  the  Lutheran 
faith  in  these  respects  can  out-Puritan  the  Pilgrim  Fathers)  ; 
that  recreation  means  programs  about  Abraharr  Lincoln 
and  Finland  and  liberty,  with  community  singing ;  that  be- 
cause the  community  center  is  paid  for  out  of  public  taxes  it 
can  be  and  must  be  made  to  serve  all — then  it  was  woiderful 
to  see  these  women  get  into  politics ! 

There  was  one  morning  when  a  certain  Finnish  coundlnan., 
uncomfortably  seated  on  the  top  rail  of  the  ticklish  recreation 
fence,  wondering  on  which  side  it  was  best  to  get  down,  was 
telephoned  to  or  called  upon  by  practically  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  town  (the  Finnish  women  leading)  who  cares 
for  what  their  community  center  means.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  won  over,  and  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  city 
council  that  afternoon  there  was  a  landslide  for  recreation. 
The  city  voted  $7,500  for  next  year's  budget,  besides  the 
$2,000  already  appropriated  for  summer  work  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  contribution  that  Ely,  through  its  example,  is  making 
this  year  to  the  cause  of  municipal  recreation  not  only  on  the 
range  but  all  over  the  country,  is  not  the  size  of  its  appro- 
priation (which  is  indeed  enormous  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  that  of  other  cities)  but  its  emphasis 
on  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent.  "It  is  leadership  that  we 
want  and  need,"  one  of  the  Finnish  women  said  to  me.  "The 
other  range  cities  are  spending  money  on  fine  buildings  for 
recreation,  but  what  are  they  getting  for  their  money?  We 
want  a  woman  assistant  (the  head  of  the  work  in  Ely  is  a 
man),  some  one  to  reach  our  girls."  Consequently  out  of  a 
budget  of  $7,500,  outside  of  the  necessary  expense  of  coal  and 
janitor  service,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sum  is  to  be  spent  on 
expert  recreational  leadership. 


The  night  before  I  left  Ely  I  walked  along  the  highway 
to  Tower.  A  brilliant,  pink  sunset  hung  in  streaks  across  the 
wooded  road,  and  coming  down  it  was  an  old  Finnish  woman 
with  a  white  cloth  around  her  head,  a  magenta  sweater  and 
a  yellow  skirt.  She  came  slowly  and  laboriously  from  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  driving  her  nine  cows  home  to  the  Chandler 
location  near  the  town.  We  smiled  at  each  other  as  we  passed. 
She  could  speak  only  a  few  words  of  English,  but  her  grand- 
children are  no  more  "foreigners"  than  are  we  of  Pilgrim 
stock.  I  cannot  help  hoping — and  believing — that  perhaps 
they  will  do  a  little  better  than  we  have  done  with  our  great 
experiment  in  freedom.  At  all  events,  the  city  of  Ely  means 
to  give  them  every  chance.  Ethel  Hobart. 

Field  Secretary, 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 


Welfare  Federations 

II.    The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville1 

T.   Devine 


By   Edward 


THE  apprehensions  of  those  who  saw  a  big-stick 
threat  in  the  movement  for  financial  federation  on 
the  initiative  of  chambers  of  commerce  or  other 
groups  of  financiers  and  business  men  had  some 
theoretical  basis.  Open-minded  observation  of  the  operation 
of  the  federations  in  which  funds  are  raised  jointly  will  be 
likely  to  convince  the  observer  that  the  objections  are  academ- 
ic and  that  the  spirit  of  control  is  in  fact  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. This  may  be  in  part  because  of  their  geographical  lo- 
cation. The  Middle  West  is  the  stronghold  of  old-fashioned 
American  democracy,  and  the  congenial  habitat  of  the  fede- 
ration idea  thus  far  is  there. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  flourishing  federations  are  to  be 
found  between  the  Canadian  border  and  the  Ohio,  between 
the  Niagara  and  the  Missouri.  Until  the  recent  development 
in  Philadelphia,  no  city  of  more  than  a  million  had  created 
a  general  financial  federation,  although  Jewish  institutions 
have  found  the  principle  applicable  even  in  the  largest  cities. 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  results  have  indeed  been  se- 
cured in  towns  of  very  moderate  size;  Elyria,  O.,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  population  of  only  twenty-four  thousand,  claims 
to  have  been  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  community  chest 
plan.  Middletown,  another  Ohio  town  of  the  same  size  as  El- 
yria, but  at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  has  also  a  remarkable 
achievement  to  record.  Over  a  million  dollars  was  raised 
there  by  the  Middletown  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  civic 
fund  from  nine  thousand  contributors,  an  average  of  about 
two  givers  from  each  family  in  town.  Not  all  of  this  was 
for  current  work  and  half  of  it  came  from  the  large  indus- 
trial establishments.  These  are  cited  merely  as  interesting 
variations,  but  in  fact,  variation  is  almost  the  only  charac- 
teristic which  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  of  the  entire 
movement.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  repre- 
sent it  as  an  effort  to  impose  a  rigidly  uniform  type  of  money 
raising  on  all  communities. 

By  far  the  best  answer  that  I  have  heard  to  the  appre- 
hension that  federations  may  exercise  some  kind  of  indirect 
or  subtle  control  over  the  policies  of  the  institutions  comes 
from  Father  Le  Blond,  the  director  of  Catholic  Charities  in 
Cleveland.  He  had  mentioned  in  conversation  some  appre- 
hensions which  he  had  at  the  beginning  but  which  had  been 
wholly  laid  at  rest  by  experience..  I  then  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  there  was  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  which 
I  had  frequently  heard  expressed,  that,  even  if  federations 
were  entirely  successful  financially,  and  even  if  the  managers 
and  budget  committees  had  every  desire  to  be  fair  and  just 
in  their  dealings,  nevertheless  there  might  be  some  degree  of 
unconscious  control  by  the  money-raising  and  appropriating 
body  over  the  internal  policies,  the  actual  operations  of  the 
various  agencies.  His  reply  was  quick  and  wholly  unex- 
pected. "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  there  is  some  probability 
of  that  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing."  Further  dis- 
cussion made  it  clear  that  this  extraordinary  clergyman  saw 
the  full  implications  of  his  remark,  and  that  he  meant  just 
what  he  said.     His  view  is  of  course  based  on  the  assumption 


1  The  second  of  a  series  of  four  articles  by  Mr.  Devine  on  Welfare  Federa- 
tions. The  first  article,  How  Not  to  Do  It:  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  the 
Survey  for  May  14. 


that  the  money-raising  agency  is  a  federation,  really  repre- 
senting the  money-spending  agencies.  What  it  comes  to  then 
is  simply  that  the  whole  is  greater  and  probably  better  than 
the  part ;  that  the  community  as  a  whole  corrects  the  undue 
provincialism,  or  excessive  institutionalism  of  a  particular 
agency.  It  is  just  the  unconscious  but  wholesome  pressure 
which  the  sense  of  the  common  welfare  exercises  under 
normal  conditions  over  the  idiosyncracies  of  individuals. 
Variations  are  welcome  but  extreme  or  erratic  deviations 
make  the  neighbors  uncomfortable,  and  this  is  not  a  matter 
for  regret  but  for  congratulation.  Control  must  not  of 
course  be  arbitrary  or  unlimited  but  that  degree  of  influence 
which  the  social  agencies  of  the  community  as  a  whole  may 
exercise  through  federation  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  associated  charities,  or  a  Catholic,  Jewish  or  Prot- 
estant hospital,  is  in  the  interests  of  progress  and  a  rational 
conservatism. 

In  the  summary  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  federations 
in  New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  it  is  recorded  that  "it  was  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  democratic  form  of  organization  is  de- 
sirable and  that  at  least  the  member  agencies  and  the  givers 
should  be  represented  on  the  governing  board."  Opinions 
differed  as  to  whether  the  chambers  of  commerce  should  have 
representatives.  The  sentiment  of  those  present  was  in  favor 
of  "an  annual  campaign"  with,  however,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  preliminary  work  and  to  the  organizing  of  per- 
sonnel, and  inspiring  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  "quota"  idea  should  not  be  carried  in 
actual  solicitation  to  the  point  of  an  insistence  which  might 
cause  resentment.  It  was  agreed  that  local  partnerships  and 
firms  should  be  exempt  from  solicitation,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  individual  gifts.  There  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  securing  gifts 
from  corporations  with  absentee  ownership.  While  it  was 
generally  felt  that  such  corporations  had  an  obligation  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  do  business,  sufficient  knowledge 
was  not  available  as  to  the  degree  of  success  in  obtaining  such 
gifts  and  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  corporations  themselves  to 
justify  any  final  conclusion.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
support  of  industrial  (i.  e.,  labor)  groups  should  be  sought 
and  that  labor  should  be  brought  to  participate  and  to  feel 
that  the  organization  is  a  community  affair.  House  to  house 
canvass  by  volunteer  solicitors  was  favored  with  assignment 
of  districts  for  the  encouragement  of  fair  competition  and 
with  careful  arrangements  to  avoid  irritation  from  unavoid- 
able duplication  because  of  solicitation  according  to  business 
and  industrial  divisions. 

A  professional  campaign  manager  is  not  usually  employed, 
the  recent  experience  in  Minneapolis  where  the  full  amount 
desired  was  not  obtained  being  an  exception  which  seems  not 
to  disprove  the  soundness  of  the  policy.  Campaign  cost 
has  in  many  instances  been  kept  below  I  per  cent  and  has  been 
met  by  interest  on  deposits.  Educational  work  must  be  car- 
ried on  the  year  round  to  supplement  the  campaigns.  Desig- 
nation of  particular  agencies  by  givers  is  not  generally  en- 
couraged, but  in  Cincinnati  the  council  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  if  not  practically  urging  designations  and 
about  85  per  cent  of  its  contributions  are  "designated." 
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The  policy  of  appointing  "functional  committees"  composed 
largely  of  laymen  was  approved.  Their  purpose  is  to  bring 
the  agencies  into  closer  relationship  with  each  other,  to  es- 
tablish standards,  and  gradually  to  work  out  a  well  defined 
and  coordinated  community  program. 

The  budget  committee,  which  is  the  pivot  of  federation,  is 
constituted  differently  in  different  cities.  In  Cleveland  the 
committee  consists  of  thirty-five  persons  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  federation  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 
In  Grand  Rapids  the  budget  committee  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  seven  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  agencies,  seven 
by  the  contributors  and  one  by  the  city  Association  of  Com- 
merce. The  sine  qua  non  of  a  successful  federation  is  a  com- 
petent, well  organized,  active  budget  committee.  Careful 
study  and  scrutiny  of  the  individual  budgets  is  essential.  Fair 
dealing  and  mutual  confidence  are  insured  by  working  out 
final  budgets  in  round  table  discussion  and  not  by  arbitrary 
and  unexplained  final  action  on  the  part  of  a  budget  com- 
mittee. Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  "log  rolling," 
but  it  was  the  general  experience  that  the  member  organiza- 
tions are  usually  sincere  in  the  preparation  of  their  budgets 
and  reasonable  in  accepting  criticism  of  them. 

These  conclusions  are  presented  as  indicative  of  the  under- 
lying spirit  of  the  federations  as  they  appear  at  work  in  the 
Middle  West  and  elsewhere.  They  are  not  a  product  of  the 
war  chests — although  in  several  places  the  success  of  the  war 
drives  gave  an  impetus  to  the  federation  plan.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  federation  plan  much 
larger  funds  have  been  raised  than  were  collected  by  the 
agencies  acting  independently. 

Their  remarkable  financial  success  has  been  discounted  in 
some  quarters  by  the  irrelevant  and  fallacious  observation 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  the  "drive" 
method  and  that  "drives"  are  becoming  unpopular.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  as  we  get  farther  away  •from  the  war  the  "drive," 
i.  e.,  the  united  intensive  financial  campaign  in  which  all  are 
asked  to  give  once  in  the  year  but  to  give  enough  for  all,  will 
become  increasingly  unpopular.  This  seems  likely  to  prove 
a  hasty  prediction.  The  raising  of  money  may  be  made  edu- 
cational, as  those  who  favor  separate  and  numerous  appeals 
themselves  insist ;  and  the  educational  publicity  of  the  federa- 
tions compares  very  favorably  thus  far  with  the  numerous 
separate  appeals.  This  publicity  moreover  is  not  limited  to 
the  campaign  week  or  to  financial  needs.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  federation  is  precisely  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  intelligent  public  discussion  to  which 
ft  gives  rise.  The  columns  of  the  newspapers,  public  meet- 
ings, and  private  conversation  all  bear  evidence  to  this ;  but 
the  final  test  is  the  number  of  well  informed  citizens  who 
show  that  they  take  an  interest  in  the  public  and  private  wel- 
fare activities.  Any  individual  observer  may  easily  be  mis- 
led in  such  comparisons,  but  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  the 
writer  records  his  own  opinion  that  in  this  respect  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  other  federation 
cities  compared  most  favorably  with  cities  of  similar  rank  in 
which  federation  has  not  taken  place. 

Hostile  critics  of  federation  are  always  especially  quick  to 
point  out  any  failure  to  secure  from  a  joint  campaign  the  full 
amount  that  the  managers  have  set  for  their  goal  in  that  par- 
ticular campaign.  It  is  said  that  since  the  federation  is  finan- 
cial, it  must  succeed  at  this  point  or  it  is  a  complete  failure. 
This  is  obviously  unfair  even  in  the  case  of  a  "community 
chest."  The  comparison  should  obviously  be  with  the  amounts 
raised  prior  to  federation ;  or  else,  if  there  is  any  basis  for  es- 


timate, with  the  amounts  which  could  be  raised  by  indepen- 
dent appeals.  There  may  be  general  conditions  which  affect 
the  giving  capacity  or  disposition  which  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  method  of  appeal.  Minneapolis  failed  to  raise 
the  full  amount  for  which  the  council  asked  for  the  present 
year  largely  because  the  campaign,  planned  of  course  long 
in  advance,  happened  to  coincide  with  a  calamitous  fall  in 
the  price  of  wheat.  The  question  is  whether  separate  appeals 
would  have  done  better.  All  campaigns  this  year  will  suffer 
from  the  general  industrial  depression.  The  question  is  which 
will  suffer  more,  the  agencies  which  are  in  federations  or 
those  which  are  not.  There  is  no  peculiar  and  exclusive  ob- 
ligation on  federations  to  succeed  in  their  efforts.  That  ob- 
ligation rests  equally  on  all  welfare  agencies.  They  must 
raise  the  money  which  they  require  or  else  abandon  or  re- 
strict their  work.  St.  Louis  has  no  federation  but  its  Provi- 
dent Association  is  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  its 
budget.  New  York  has  no  federation  but  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York  has  announced  the  closing 
of  its  Bronx  district  office.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  similar 
confession  of  failure  in  a  federation  city. 

Louisville,  a  city  of  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, may  be  taken  as  an  instructive  example  of  the  kind  of 
federation  which  is  neither  limited  to  a  "community  chest" 
nor  yet  deprived  of  the  backbone  which  the  financial  func- 
tion seems  to  supply. 

The  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  which  corresponds  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  many  cities,  has  had  for  several 
years  a  Charities  Endorsement  Committee.  In  Cleveland  al- 
so and  in  some  other  cities  the  endorsement  plan  preceded 
federation,  and  in  several  cities,  as  in  Memphis  and  Des 
Moines,  it  is  still  the  chambers  of  commerce  themselves  that 
undertake  through  special  departments  to  prevent  fraudulent 
soliciting  and  other  recognized  abuses  by  this  and  other  means. 
When  the  Welfare  League,  which  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
was  created  in  Louisville,  primarily  as  a  federation  for  the 
raising  of  funds,  the  Charities  Endorsement  Committee  was 
continued,  where  it  was  already  located,  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  was  provided  that  no  agency  should  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  league  which  did  not  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Board  of  Trade's  committee,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  all  of  the  endorsed  agencies  would  care  to  join 
the  league.  The  separation  of  these  two  functions,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  in  this  respect  simplified  the  task  of  the 
league.  The  latter  has  no  occasion  to  make  enemies  by  re- 
fusing admission  to  any  charitable  institution  which  desires 
to  join.  The  league  may  devote  itself  wholly  to  the  specific 
task  of  acquainting  the  community  with  the  purposes  and 
needs  of  its  constituent  members  and  securing  the  funds  which 
they  require. 

The  thirty-one  agencies  in  the  league  have  budgets  for  1921 
amounting  to  $536,012,  of  which  there  had  to  be  raised  by 
gifts  $344,009.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Welfare  League  in 
the  year  1920  had  a  deficit  of  $51,561,  incurred  because  it 
tried  to  get  along  without  a  financial  campaign.  This  made 
a  total  of  $395,570  to  be  raised  in  contributions  for  1921. 
By  May  15,  $336,000  of  this  had  been  secured,  leaving 
$60,000  still  to  be  found.  By  that  time,  however,  it  had 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  through  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  the  member  organizations  in  keeping  down  their  ex- 
penses, at  least  $20,000  less  than  had  been  estimated  would 
be  required  to  run  the  organizations  during  1921,  so  that 
their  current  expenses  for  the  year  will  not  be  more  than 
$324,000  in  contributions.     This  full  sum  has  already  been 
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subscribed,  and  $12,000  toward  clearing  off  the  deficit.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Welfare  League  declare  that  they  are  hopeful  of 
cutting  the  deficit  in  two,  in  1921,  and  expect  to  clear  it  off 
entirely  in  the  campaign  for  1922,  which  has  been  set  for  the 
week  of  November  15-22. 

The  league  publishes  an  exceptionally  interesting  booklet 
of  eighty-eight  pages.  The  following  paragraphs  deal  with 
the  program  of  the  league  for  the  year  ahead: 

During  the  year  we  shall  work  for  the  development  of  all 
possible  economies  in  the  leagued  organizations,  through  pro- 
moting the  increased  use  of  the  Central  Purchasing  Bureau, 
and  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange;  through  a  study  of  dieta- 
ries with  a  view  to  getting  the  maximum  food  value  for  the 
least  expenditure;  and  through  an  attempt  to  standardize  all 
other  supplies  so  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  best  article  for  a 
given  purpose   at  the   least  cost. 

We  shall  attempt  to  make  our  work  as  effective  as  possible, 
through  developing  additional  trained  workers;  through  ap- 
plying the  highest  possible  standards  of  service  to  all  our 
work;  through  careful  cooperation  on  individual  cases  of  need 
by  all  agencies  concerned ;  and  through  cooperative  action  on 
community  problems  by  means  of  the  Community  Council's 
"functional  committees." 

We  shall  attempt  so  far  as  possible  to  lessen  the  number 
of  people  who  require  aid,  through  a  disease-prevention  and 
health-promotion  campaign  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Louisville 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  now  released  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  Hazelwood  Sanitorium;  through  the  extension 
of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association's  service  on  a  pay 
basis  to  families  above  the  poverty  line;  through  promoting  the 
use  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  in  detecting  the  feeble-minded  ; 
through  helping  to  keep  in  school  until  properly  trained,  child- 
ren who  otherwise  would  go  to  work  before  their  time  and 
never  become  anything  but  unskilled,  low-paid  workers;  through 
encouraging  our  settlements  and  other  agencies  which  build 
sturdy,  self-reliant  citizenship  in  people  who  have  not  yet  come 
to  need  charity  or  become  delinquent;  and  through  encouraging 
people  who  have  not  yet  come  to  actual  need,  and  in  whose 
cases  further  difficulties  can  be  avoided  by  prompt  service,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  on  domestic  problems  offered 
by  such  "case-work"  agencies  as  the  Associated  Charities. 

Just  as  soon  as  anything  above  the  funds  needed  for  carry- 
ing on  the  leagued  organizations  on  their  present  basis  can  be 
raised,  we  should  extend  to  the  borders  of  Jefferson  County 
the  services  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association  and  the  Children's  Protective  Association. 
We  should  as  soon  as  possible  provide  also  an  agency  for 
the  care,  training  and  vocational  placement  of  crippled  and 
otherwise  physically  handicapped   people. 

We  should  develop  a  children's  bureau,  to  serve  all  the  child- 
ren's institutions  in  the  city.  It  should  ascertain  the  full  facts 
concerning  all  applicants  for  admission  to  these  institutions; 
keep  in  touch  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  if  any,  while 
they  are  in  these  institutions;  find  family  homes  in  which  these 
children  may  be  boarded  out  or  placed  for  adoption  as  soon  as 
possible  .  .  .  and  supervise  these  family  homes. 

We  should  provide  for  unmarried  colored  mothers  institu- 
tional care  of  the  same  order  as  that  now  provided  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Susan  Speed  Davis  Home  and  Hospital  for  white 
mothers. 

The  league  includes  Jewish  as  well  as  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant agencies.  Unlike  Cleveland,  it  does  not  include  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  national  agencies, 
or  the  funds  for  foreign  relief;  and  there  are  several  local 
agencies  which  for  -one  reason  or  another  prefer  to  remain 
outside  the  movement.  Some  of  them  may  think  that  they 
do  better  financially  as  free  lances.  More  often,  however, 
it  is  because  they  are  apprehensive  that  transferring  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  funds  will  mean  that  kind  of  control 
by  the  money  raisers — that  limitation  on  their  own  sovereignty 
— which  we  have  already  discussed. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view  this  is  not  a  serious  hand- 
icap to  the  league  or  its  members,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  community  organization  it  presents  a  situation  which 
has  been  met  by  the  creation  of  a  larger  and  distinct  Com- 
munity Council.  In  this  body  practically  all  of  the  civic  and 
charitable  agencies,  whether  members  of  the  league  or  not, 


are  welcome  and  are  participating.  It  is  financed  by  the 
league,  just  as  its  other  constituent  members  are,  and  is  thus 
free  of  the  necessity  of  asking  dues  or  contributions.  This 
council  conducts  certain  service  departments — a  confidential 
exchange,  a  psychological  clinic,  and  a  central  purchasing 
bureau.  It  has  also  numerous  standing  committees:  as  for 
example,  on  child  welfare,  family  welfare,  neighborhood 
work,  health,  housing  and  city  planning,  mental  hygiene,  re- 
creation, social  hygiene,  and  county  welfare  problems  (i.  e., 
outside  the  city  limits).  In  these  committees,  directors,  of- 
ficials, paid  and  volunteer  workers  in  the  numerous  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  consider  their  common  problems,  ex- 
change experience,  investigate  new  or  current  needs,  and  in 
general  promote  the  art  of  cooperation  by  practicing  it.  Some 
of  these  committees  may  assume  administrative  duties,  such  as 
securing  volunteer  entertaining  "talent"  for  orphanages,  old 
folks'  homes  and  hospitals,  or  the  enactment  of  a  new  housing 
law.  A  committee  like  that  on  city  planning  may  have  its 
own  paid  secretary.  Other  committees  will  be  content  to 
recommend  plans  which  existing  agencies  avi'11  undertake  to 
carry  out. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  for  the  present  inquiry  lies  in 
the  relation  between  the  community  council  and  the  welfare 
league.  Even  in  Louisville  the  impression  seems  to  prevail 
that  there  is  something  anomalous — not  quite  orthodox  and 
regular — in  the  historical  sequence  of  the  founding  of  these 
two  bodies.  The  first  attempt  to  create  a  council  within  the 
league  itself  was  not  successful.  The  present  council  appears 
to  be  working  well.  It  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of 
an  improved  housing  law  and  has  undertaken  the  ambitious 
task  of  working  out  a  city  planning  program.  Its  secretary, 
R.  A.  Hoyer,  believes  that  the  ideal  sequence  is  the  reverse 
of  that  followed  in  Louisville ;  that  a  city  should  "begin  with 
a  non-financial  federation  or  council  and  keep  away  from 
money  raising  until  the  various  organizations  have  become 
acquainted  and  have  learned  to  work  together.  Then  the 
organizations  that  desire  to  raise  money  jointly  can  do  so, 
coming  together  just  as  the  organizations  desiring  to  do  child 
welfare  work  come  together."  In  other  words,  "the  money- 
raising  function  should  be  carried  on  under  a  budget  com- 
mittee which  should  be  much  like  any  other  functional  com- 
mittee." 

Although  this  sounds  reasonable  and  is  in  accord  with  the 
procedure  recommended  by  the  highest  authorities,  there  is 
very  little  in  the  actual  experience  of  federation  cities  to 
support  it.  Minneapolis  is  one  conspicuous  example  of 
the  transformation  of  a  "functional"  council  of  social  agencies 
into  a  financial  federation,  or — if  one  prefers  to  put  it  that 
way — of  the  development  alongside  other  "functions"  of  that 
of  raising  money  by  joint  appeal.  The  earlier  experience 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Council,  Otto  W.  Davis, 
lay  in  the  field  of  family  social  work,  improved  housing,  etc., 
and  he  naturally  regards  it  as  fundamental  "that  money  rais- 
ing should  rest  ultimately  on  the  group  which  controls  the 
money  spending.  Otherwise  it  would  become  necessary  to 
educate  each  group  separately  and  the  results  are  less  satis- 
factory because  of  the  mutually  exclusive  lines  of  experience." 
He  sees  also,  and  in  this  he  would  have  the  support  of  the 
federations  in  general,  that  the  agencies,  as  a  united  group, 
should  "be  closely  related  to  the  money-raising  efforts"  in 
order  to  secure  "the  most  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
pros  and  cons  with  relation  to  increases  of  budgets,  the  need 
of  special  studies,  etc."  Cincinnati's  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  also  functioned  in  other  directions  for  a  year  or  two 
before  assuming  the  joint  raising  of  funds. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


New  Measurements  in  Private  Schools 


IT  is  perhaps  fairly  safe  to  say  that  our  private  schools 
are  the  places  where  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  "very 
superior"  and  high-grade-mentality  children.  This  does  not 
signify  that  these  schools  are  necessarily  better  than  the  pub- 
lic schools.  By  no  means.  It  is  just  the  result  of  the  process 
of  selection:  These  places  are  expensive,  in  many  cases  ex- 
clusive, and  hence  can  be  afforded  only  by  those  parents  who 
have  been  materially  successful.  Intelligence,  though  not  the 
only  cause,  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  mak- 
ing for  such  success  in  life.  We  infer  therefore,  that  on 
the  whole  these  children  having  the  forces  of  a  favorable 
heredity  behind  them  as  well  as  good  home  environment  are 
certainly  a  selected  group. 

The  question,  however,  arises:  How  far  do  these  schools 
take  this  fact  into  account  in  their  provision  for  these  chil- 
dren? Though  the  larger  and  more  richly  endowed  private 
schools  with  progressive  educators  at  the  head,  being  unhamp- 
ered in  experimentation,  have  in  the  past  undoubtedly  made 
most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  practice,  we  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule.  And  one  wonders  whether  the  majority  of  private 
schools  are  not  still  rather  conservative  in  their  isolation,  and 
rather  chary  of  new  ideas. 

Educational  measurement,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  limit  our  field  of  error  and  random  ef- 
forts in  the  schoolroom.  A  standardized  foot-rule  will  in 
every  case  be  less  liable  to  error  in  the  measurement  of  a  par- 
ticular length  than  would  be  a  piece  of  elastic  held  in  the 
hand.     The  same  analogy  applies  to  our  school  work. 

The  following  will  be  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  obliga- 
tion as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  most  recent 
methods  of  educational  measurement  and  classification  to  the 
small  private  school,  and  to  show  a  means  of  rescuing  the 
bright  child  from  the  evils  of  the  old-time  methods  of  grad- 
ing and  classification. 

Educators  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  the  absurdity  of 
grading  and  promoting  pupils  on  the  basis  of  chronological 
age,  as  shown  in  Terman's  The  Intelligence  of  School  Chil- 
dren, and  the  less  recent  work  of  Holmes,  School  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Individual  Child.  Except  in  the  legal  sphere 
where  compulsory  attendance  laws  operate,  chronological  age 
will  have  little  consideration  in  the  future  of  education. 
Many  are  realizing  that  it  is  about  as  sensible  to  grade  chil- 
dren by  the  sizes  of  their  shoes  as  to  do  so  merely  by  their  ages. 
As  an  example,  we  may  cite  the  Foxwood  School,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  which  has  recently  been  wholly  reorganized,  the 
pupils  having  been  classified  on  scientific  lines.  The  step  has 
been  entirely  justified  by  the  results  and  is  worthy  of  being 
followed. 

At  the  invitation  of  Elizabeth  D.  Curtis,  the  principal,  a 
thorough  survey  was  made  of  the  whole  school  some  time  ago. 
It  was  found  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
at  least  one  grade,  14  per  cent  two  grades,  and  8  per  cent 
three  grades  below  where  they  ought  to  have  been  working 
by  virtue  of  their  real  ability. 

We  based  our  regrading  of  the  children  on  three  facts: 

a.  The  child's  intelligence  as  registered  by  the  Stanford  revi- 
sion of  the  Binet  tests,  and  by  the  national  intelligence  test. 

b.  The  child's  advancement  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  as 
shown  by  various  educational  tests. 

c.  The  teachers'  judgment:  The  teachers  of  each  class  were 
asked  to  rate  the  children  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
promote  them.  This  factor  made  some  allowance  for  the 
child's  social  adaptability  in  a  given  grade,  which  the  tests 
manifestly   do  not  measure. 


By  proper  "weighting"  and  a  statistical  combination  of  these 
three  factors,  we  can  say  pretty  definitely  where  a  child  be- 
longs in  the  school,  since  the  same  tests  were  given  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  grade. 

On  the  intelligence  side  we  found  that  we  had  to  do  with 
as  highly  selected  a  group  as  one  can  find  almost  anywhere. 
The  average  intelligence  quotient  of  the  whole  school  of 
about  a  hundred  children  is  124.  Eight  per  cent  have  IQ's  (in- 
telligence quotients)  above  150,  among  whom  was  one  eight- 
year-old  girl  with  the  phenomenal  IQ  of  188.  Thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  over  140  IQ;  that  is  of  "near"  genius 
or  genius  mentality.  Almost  50  per  cent  registered  as  "very 
superior,"  that  is  above  125  IQ. 

Now,  and  this  is  my  chief  point,  grading  children  by  chro- 
nological age  as  most  of  these  schools  do,  is  a  crime  par  ex- 
cellence against  bright  pupils  like  these  who  constitute  the 
majority  in  this  school.  Mastering  the  work  more  quickly 
than  the  slower  members  of  the  class,  the  bright  ones  lie  down 
on  the  job,  often  sham  industriousness,  and  grow  into  lazy 
habits  of  work.  Very  soon  discipline  becomes  a  problem  in 
the  class,  as  has  actually  been  the  case  in  this  school,  for  in- 
genuity will  find  an  outlet  somewhere;  and  if  the  proper 
way  is  lacking  the  unfortunate  teacher  will  be  the  victim. 
As  was  found  in  this  school,  and  as  I  daresay  will  be  the 
case  in  any  school  that  has  exceptionally  bright  pupils,  quite 
a  large  number  of  the  pupils  are  actually  a  grade  or  two 
ahead  of  other  pupils  of  the  same  age.  Nearly  all  this  gain, 
however,  is  made  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  school  life.  Af- 
ter the  first  year  they  are  held  down  to  the  one-grade-one-year 
pace  of  average  children.  And  we  forget  further  that  the 
school  work  to  be  covered  in  a  school  year  is  adjusted  to  the 
average  child,  varying  from  95  to  no  IQ.  When  therefore 
we  have  to  do  with  a  group  of  children  as  at  this  school,  75 
per  cent  of  whom  are  above  no  IQ,  some  other  mode  of 
procedure  is  essential. 

The  survey  showed  that  some  pupils,  for  example,  in  the 
fourth  grade  exceeded  the  standard  for  the  seventh  grade 
and  some  of  the  sixth  that  of  the  eighth.  It  was  manifestly 
impossible  simply  to  put  these  pupils  right  up  into  those 
higher  grades,  since  the  different  grades  represent  definite 
amounts  of  work,  for  example,  in  geography  and  history, 
which  have  to  be  covered.  Work  is  work,  and  even  in  the 
brightest  cases  cannot  be  merely  taken  for  granted.  So  we 
established  interim-classes  in  which  the  brighter  pupils  are 
carried  over  the  gaps  more  rapidly,  and  individual  attention 
is  possible.  The  school  is  well-staffed — not  more  than  ten 
pupils  to  a  teacher.  Hence,  this  can  be  more  readily  carried 
out  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  large  public  school. 
Moreover  the  subject-matter  has  been  considerably  enriched, 
and  some  of  the  children  are  really  doing  remarkable  work 
on  the  artistic  and  expressive  side,  that  is,  in  little  school  plays. 
To  begin  with,  all  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
idea,  and  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  regime,  things 
seemed  to  be  a  little  mixed  up.  In  fact  a  few  of  the  teach- 
ers, evidently  already  harrassed  by  the  way  such  tests  some- 
times have  of  disturbing  the  peaceful  serenity  of  the  institu- 
tional routine,  were  on  the  point  of  rebelling,  maintaining: 
"It  is  impossible."  The  principal,  however,  knowing  that 
this  was  only  temporary,  was  firm,  and  a  week  or  two  later 
when  I  visited  the  school  those  very  same  teachers  testified 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  come  over  the 
school.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  found  new  zest  in  their 
work.     It  had  a  most  salutary  effect  not  only  on  those  pupils 
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that  were  promoted  but  also  on  those  that  were  left  behind. 
They  have  been  put  on  their  mettle  and  are  living  up  to  it. 
The  problem  of  discipline  has  completely  disappeared.  And 
as  regards  the  enriched  subject  matter,  one  of  the  teachers 
said:  "Why,  they  just  eat  the  stuff."  In  not  a  single  case 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade  where  the  promotion  was 
based  on  these  tests  has  there  been  a  need  to  revise  any  of 
the  promotions. 

As  a  means  for  reclassification  such  a  survey  is  invaluable 
for  diagnostic  purposes: 

a.  For  the  principal  to  see  just  exactly  where  in  the  school  the 
strong  and  where  the  weak  points  lie;  in  what  subjects  and 
in  what  grades  the  standards  have  been  reached  and  where 
not. 

b.  For  the  individual  teacher,  to  find  exactly  how  abilities  are 
distributed  in  her  class. 

c.  To  detect  the  weak  spots  in  an  individual  subject,  for  example 
like  arithmetic,  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  to  prevent  fruit- 
less drilling  on  processes  that  have  already  been  fully  mas- 
tered. 

These  tests  are  of  special  significance  for  the  private  school : 
Private  schools  may,  by  reason  of  their  isolation,  be  liable 
to  go  on  in  their  own  sweet  may,  develop  in  askew  fashion, 
fall  into  errors  without  their  ever  intending  to,  or  without 
their  knowing  about  it.  The  norms  set  up  by  these  tests 
enable  such  a  school  to  check  itself  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  pretty  accurate  way,  and  while  it  may  follow 
out  its  own  methods  and  ideals,  it  may  preserve  its  balance 
as  regards  the  fundamental  things. 

Scientific   classification,   therefore,   accurate   diagnosis,    and 
.  constant  comparison  are  three  of  the  ways  in  which  the  recent 
advances   in   educational    measurement   may    aid    the   private 
school  to  do  justice  to  the  bright  pupil. 

E.  G.  Malherbe. 

University  as  Social  Worker 

"A  university  supported  by  the  state  for  all  its  people,  for  all 
its  sons  and  daughters  ivith  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  as  varied 
as  mankind,  can  place  no  bounds  upon  the  lines  of  its  endeavor, 
else  the  state  is  the  irreparable  loser." — From  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  late  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

EVEN  today  it  is  unusual  to  discover  a  university  which, 
like  a  huge  state  welfare  department,  is  carrying  out  a 
broad  program  of  social  work  throughout  the  towns  and  cities 
of  a  state. 

"Is  there  medical  and  dental  inspection  in  your  school?" 
"Are  defective  children  specially  provided  for?"  "Is  there 
supervised  recreation  for  high  school  pupils?"  "Has  your 
town  an  efficient  health  officer?  A  visiting  nurse?"  These 
are  examples  of  questions  suggested  for  study  in  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  use  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  which  the 
university  is  organizing  throughout  the  state.  Five  thousand 
copies  of  the  bulletin  have  been  sent  without  charge  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Work  for  the  school; 
work  for  general  community  betterment ;  and  a  serious  study 
of  such  subjects  as  the  nature  of  youth  and  problems  pertain- 
ing to  it,  municipal  organization,  and  the  problems  of  munici- 
pal government  are  the  lines  of  effort  which  are  advised. 

A  special  section  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  rural  parent- 
teacher  clubs.  In  more  than  one  hundred  towns  parent- 
teacher  associations  have  been  organized  by  the  Extension 
Division  during  the  past  few  years.  A  social  worker  devotes 
her  full  time  to  organizing  and  directing  the  work,  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  undertaken  by  any  university  in  the 
country. 

This  activity,  however,  is  but  one  feature  of  the  scheme  for 
developing  social  work  which  the  Extension  Division  is  carry- 
ing out.  In  many  communities  there  is  a  desire  for  the  better 
forms  of  recreation  and  yet  there  are  no  community  leaders  to 


take  the  initiative.  The  Bureau  of  Community  Development 
of  the  Extension  Division  conducts  training  institutes  for  lead- 
ership in  recreation.  It  fosters  an  interest  in  pageantry,  com- 
munity drama,  and  community  music  as  desirable  forms  of 
community  self-activity,  offering  an  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  wholesome  and  united  community  spirit. 

Another  service  rendered  by  this  bureau  is  that  of  providing 
communities,  on  request,  with  a  course  of  musical  records  for 
the  phonograph,  constituting  instruction  in  the  appreciation  of 
music;  a  valuable  file  of  music  of  all  types;  and  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  plays  suited  to  amateur  production.  The  chief 
of  the  bureau  is  in  constant  demand  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  community  activities. 

Various  forms  of  health  work  are  carried  on  by  the  division. 
Mothers  are  instructed  in  home  nursing  and  the  nutrition  of 
children  through  intensive  correspondence  courses.  Nurses 
are  sent  out  to  such  study  groups  to  give  practical  demonstra- 
tions. Pamphlets  are  sent  out  by  the  thousand  and  used 
throughout  the  state,  such  as  one  for  use  in  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  undernourished  children  in  public  schools, 
and  another  to  serve  as  a  chart  of  information  and  instruction 
in  fighting  communicable  diseases  among  school  children. 

"What  cities  provide  school  lunches?"  "Under  whose 
charge  are  they  usually  conducted?"  "How  are  they  main- 
tained?" These  are  among  the  questions  which  are  answered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  of  the  Extension 
Division.  Studies  are  made  by  the  bureau  of  the  various 
milk  ordinances,  including  provisions  for  pasteurization  and 
tuberculosis  tests ;  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
plans  of  censorship  of  motion  pictures ;  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  of  dance  halls  and  the  appointment  of  city 
policewomen ;  curfew  ordinances ;  inspection  in  the  schools  ; 
free  legal  aid  bureaus  maintained  by  the  city;  municipal  work- 
houses; municipal  free  employment  bureaus;  health  depart- 
ments; municipal  welfare  departments;  and  city  planning 
commissions.  Comparative  analyses  are  made  of  the  practices 
of  certain  cities  whose  experience  may  be  of  value  to  other 
cities  which  have  not  yet  embarked  on  such  undertakings ;  and 
these  studies  as  well  as  ordinances,  articles,  technical  papers, 
and  other  material  are  lent  upon  request  to  city  officials  and 
interested  citizens. 

Another  avenue  of  information  to  the  people  of  the  state 
is  the  Department  of  Debating  and  Public  Discussion  which 
supplies  bulletins  and  package  libraries  on  all  current  subjects 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  a  month.  This  department  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  local  libraries,  supplementing 
their  material.  Each  package  sent  out  by  the  department  is 
selected  with  particular  regard  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  type 
of  individual  using  it,  and  the  material  and  references  are 
kept  complete  and  up-to-date. 

By  suggesting  subjects  for  discussion  to  various  organiza- 
tions and  clubs  and  by  providing  suitable  material,  this  de- 
partment exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  direction  of  thought 
in  the  state. 

In  its  departments  of  sociology  and  economics,  statistics, 
vocational  education,  manual  arts,  psychology,  and  mental 
hygiene,  the  university  has  tremendous  resources  which  can 
help  both  employer  and  employe  groups  to  work  out  plans 
of  increased  industrial  efficiency  and  amicable  cooperation.  The 
Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division  has  been  established  recently  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  these  industrial  groups  to  avail  themselves  more 
fully  of  the  resources  of  the  university  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  advice  and  assistance  in  non-controversial 
matters  pertaining  to  industry,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  making 
studies  of  the  ratios  between  jobs  to  determine  the  degree  of 
skill  and  effort  required  for  their  proper  performance  and  the 
appropriate  wage  levels.  Reports  are  circulated  showing  suc- 
cessful methods  in  the  handling  of  controversies  relating  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

The  Extension  Division  stands  ready  to  conduct  a  course 
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of  instruction  in  social  work  in  communities  where  twenty 
people  register  for  such  instruction.  The  graduates  of  such 
a  course,  even  though  they  do  not  enter  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession, will  nevertheless  form  a  nucleus  for  volunteer  effort 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  social  problems  in  each  com- 
munity where  the  course  is  conducted. 

Lending  educational  motion  pictures  to  the  extent  of  8,000 
bookings  a  year ;  arranging  public  lecture  courses  of  university 
talent  and  scheduling  lyceum  courses  in  communities  where 
there  is  a  dearth  of  amusement  resources ;  conducting  post- 
graduate clinics  in  various  towns  so  that  local  physicians  may 
have  the  advice  of  specialists  on  particular  cases  and  learn 
through  practical  demonstrations  of  the  newer  methods  of 
diagnosing  and  of  treating  disease — these  are  some  of  the 
other  activities  in  the  field  of  social  work  carried  on  through 
the  Extension  Division. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  conceive  the  real  function  of 
the  public  school  to  be  training  for  effective  citizenship,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  we  are  extending  the  work 
of  the  school  into  the  home,  through  our  school  nurses  and 
attendance  departments.  Does  this  work  in  Wisconsin  fore- 
shadow a  similar  development  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  ?  Have  we  begun  to  realize  that  a  well  rounded 
program  must  include  the  training  not  only  of  children  and 
youths  to  effective  citizenship,  but  of  adults  as  well  ?  Are  our 
universities  about  to  discover  that  their  work,  too,  should  ex- . 
tend  beyond  the  four  walls  of  an  institution  and  involve  ef- 
forts in  the  communities  throughout  the  state  to  make  healthier 
men  and  women  and  to  produce  a  higher  type  of  citizenship? 

Edward  D.  Lynde. 

Accident- Preventing  Education 

Modern  environments  afford  many  opportunities  for  meeting 
accidents.  The  automobile  is  said  to  have  divided  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  into  ttvo  groups,  the  quick  and  the  dead.  If  v>e 
accept  this  modern  environment  as  inevitable,  <we  must  prepare 
children  to  meet  its  exactions.  Mr.  Herdman,  vaho  is  general 
manager  of  the  Oregon  and  Columbia  Basin  Division  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  here  presents  that  side  of  the  problem. — 
Editor. 

HERE  in  Oregon  we  have  been  compelled  by  law  to 
teach  in  our  schools  fire  prevention,  that  is,  the  conser- 
vation of  property;  but  to  that  subject  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  the  conservation  of  human  lives,  we  have  given 
little  heed.  This,  the  saving  of  human  life  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  of  the  causes  of  its  destruction,  is  relatively 
new.  True,  we  have  spent  much  time,  money  and  effort  in 
controlling  the  disease  problem  and  in  removing  or  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  unnecessary  loss  of  life  from  this  cause. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
servation of  human  life  by  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  an 
equally  important  field  of  endeavor. 

The  object  of  war  is  to  kill  and  destroy.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  peace  is  to  create  and  conserve.  And  yet,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show  you,  our  peaceful  pursuits  are 
more  deadly  to  human  life  than  were  the  war  measures  of 
our  enemy.  During  the  nineteen  months  that  America  was 
participating  in  the  World  War,  50,150  American  soldiers 
were  killed.  During  the  same  time  here  at  home,  pursuing 
the  occupations  of  peace,  126,000  American  civilians  were 
killed.  In  these  same  nineteen  months  200,000  American 
soldiers  were  wounded  in  battle,  in  the  pursuit  of  war,  and 
2,000,000  American  civilians  were  wounded  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits. In  other  words,  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  were 
killed,  and  ten  times  as  many  were  wounded  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace  as  in  the  pursuits  of  war.  Last  year  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, following  our  usual  vocations  and  avocations,  we  killed 
— I  use  the  word  "we"  advisedly — 82,000  men,  women  and 
children.  And  of  these  15,000  were  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  daily  toll  of  lives  which  we  take,  or  per- 
mit to  be   taken,  by  accidents  in   the  United   States  is  222. 


In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  400,000  automo- 
biles. In  1920  there  were  9,500,000,  or  one  to  every  eleven 
persons.  In  1910  there  were  two  persons  killed  by  automo- 
biles in  every  ioo.ooo  population,  and  in  1920  there  have 
probably  been  killed  12  in  every  100,000  population.  Every 
time  your  clock  strikes  the  hour  or  the  half  hour  it  tolls  the 
knell  of  a  man,  a  woman  or  a  little  child  slain  by  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Let  me  flash  the  Portland  record  before  you.  In  191 7 
there  were  2,200  traffic  accidents.  In  1920  there  were  10,038 
such  accidents.  That  means  there  is  one  traffic  accident 
every  38  minutes,  during  the  traffic  day  of  18  hours.  Last 
year  there  were  1,238  persons  injured  and  28  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  in  the  city  of  Portland.  Literally,  every  one  of  us 
who  leaves  this  building  today  faces  death  or  injury  as  soon 
as  he  steps  onto  our  public  streets.  The  deadly  six-shooter 
in  the  hands  of  Daredevil  Dick  has  been  pretty  well  put  out 
of  business,  but  the  equally  deadly  four-,  six-,  eight-,  twelve- 
cylinder  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Reckless  Richard  and  Heed- 
less Helen  is  reaping  its  increasing  daily  number  of  victims. 

As  to  the  industrial  situation:  In  the  logging  industry 
alone  for  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1920,  there 
were  4,245  time-lost  accidents.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  met  death;  10  were  permanently,  totally  disabled;  277 
were  partially  disabled;  3,815  were  temporarily  disabled. 
These  accidents  caused  a  loss  to  the  men  injured  of  1,317)000 
working  days,  or  2,180  working  years.  That  is  to  say,  the 
time  of  a  gang  of  1,000  men  for  over  two  years  was  lost  be- 
cause of  accidents. 

We  have,  indeed,  our  compensation  law  to  take  care  of 
our  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents.  We  have  re- 
habilitation laws  for  reeducating  industrial  workmen  who 
have  been  permanently  disabled  in  one  industry  and  rendered 
unfit  to  continue  in  that  industry.  Such  laws  are  general 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  an  evidence  of  the  roused 
public  and  industrial  conscience.  But  with  the  characteristic 
American  method  of  attack,  we  are  dealing  with  effects  rather 
than  with  causes ;  and  unless  we  supplement  the  work  of 
these  compensation  laws,  we  shall  continue  to  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  In  other  words,  our  duty  lies  not  merely 
in  providing  and  continuing  such  laws  as  these,  but  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  cases  in  which  either  of  these  need  be 
called  into  operation.  In  short,  our  duty  is  to  prevent  the 
accident  rather  than  to  pay  for  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
accidents  can  be  prevented.  Employers  have  demonstrated 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  accidents  which  happen  are  prevent- 
able. One-fourth  of  these  preventable  accidents  may  be 
avoided  by  the  installation  of  the  proper  safeguards  on  dan- 
gerous machinery  and  in  hazardous  places  of  work,  and  the 
other  three-fourths  by  the  education  of  the  workmen. 

Educators  at  once  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  this  kind 
of  education  presents.  Involved  in  it  are  the  uneducating 
and  reeducating  of  adults.  This  means  overcoming  careless- 
ness, indifference  and  inattention,  and  the  substitution  of 
habits  of  caution,  interest  and  attentiveness.  Difficult  as  it 
is,  however,  it  can  and  has  been  done  in  plant  after  plant, 
both  hazardous  and  non-hazardous. 

The  officers  of  the  Oregon  and  Columbia  Basin  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  conceive  the  problem  to  be 
even  greater  than  this.  More  important  than  the  overcom- 
ing of  bad  habits  in  adults,  is  the  forming  of  right  habits  in 
the  young.  We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  prepare  for  a 
future  reduction  of  accidents  as  well  as  to  accomplish  a  pres- 
ent reduction.  In  other  words,  we  are  attempting  to  fore- 
stall this  appalling  toll  of  life  and  limb  among  this  and  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Instead  of  ignorance  and  bad  habits 
born  of  ignorance,  we  want  knowledge  and  prudence. 

To  this  end  we  sought  the  cooperation  of  our  state  super- 
intendent of  schools,   J.   A.    Churchill.     After  a  conference 
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on  the  best  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  we 
decided  upon  a  course  of  study  in  safety  education  to  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  state  course  of  study.  This  does  not 
mean  a  new  subject  in  the  already  overcrowded  curriculum, 
but  it  does  mean  educational  material  and  methods  coordi- 
nated with  a  subject  already  in  the  curriculum.  In  Mr. 
Churchill's  judgment,  the  most  feasible  and  ready  means  of 
introducing  this  work  is  in  the  course  in  civics  which  ex- 
tends from  the  primary  through  the  eighth  grade.  In  co- 
ordinating safety  education  with  civics,  we  secure  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  undoubted  fact  that  safety  is  not  a  fad  but  a 
social  obligation.  It  is  no  longer  a  personal  matter,  but  a 
part  of  good  citizenship.  The  course  has  been  prepared 
largely  by  a  committee  of 
five,  chosen  from  among 
the  best  teachers  in  the 
state.  The  work  is  con- 
structive, positive.  It  seeks 
to  develop  in  the  child, 
not  inhibitions,  but  right 
habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. The  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  positive 
rather  than  on  the  nega- 
tive —  on  safety  for  the 
child  rather  than  on  safe- 
ty from  accidents. 

In  presenting  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  dwelt  on  the 
economics  of  it  and  have 
given  many  statistics.  I 
have  done  so  to  show  that 
the  work  is  founded  on  the  concrete  facts  of  life,  and  that 
teaching  safety  is  complying  with  the  modern  demand  to  knit 
education  into  the  fabric  of  real  life. 

Hugh  H.  Herdman. 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  International  High  School 

The  ioriter  of  this  article,  a  native  of  Denmark  <who  has  spent 
the  past  ttcenty  years  in  America,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to   his  homeland. — Editor. 

WORLD  events  increasingly  emphasize  the  interdepend- 
ence of  mankind.  Our  fates  are  interrelated.  All  parts 
of  the  world  rely  on  each  other.  No  single  part  can  get  on 
without  the  other.  International  understanding  only  will 
develop  that  mutual  sympathy  among  nations  for  each  others' 
self-realization  and  that  peace  and  friendship  so  much  de- 
sired by  all. 

How  small  we  get  to  understand  one  another  ?  An  answer 
to  this  question  is  being  attempted  in  the  International  Peo- 
ple's High  School  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  This  school  will 
open  September  15,  with  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers  and 
students  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  hope  has  been 
expressed  that  America  also  will  be  represented.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  ambitious  plan  came  about  through  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  son  of  the  former  Danish 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  now  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Peter  Manniche,  principal  of  the  school. 

The  motive  behind  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  Den- 
mark is  quite  obvious.  Denmark's  location  between  England, 
Germany,  and  Russia;  its  neutrality  during  the  war,  its  areal 
insignificance  and  its  non-political  ambition  make  this  little 
country  especially  fitted  to  receive  students  from  the  big  na- 
tions that  took  part  in  the  war.  Moreover,  Denmark  is  al- 
ready the  home  of  the  People's  High  School,  and  the  new 
school  will  proceed  along  the  lines  of  those  traditions  which  it 
has  established. 


Of  the  principles  upon  which  the  school  is  founded,   Mr. 
Manniche  says: 

Spiritually  considered,   the   school   is   built   upon  three   funda- 
mentals, namely: 

Love  of  neighbor  spreads  its  influence  over  national  bound- 
aries. 
Love  of  God  towers  above  all  differences  between  peoples. 
Society  is  like  a  human  body  whose  separate  parts  work  each 
in  its  peculiar  way  toward  a  common  existence. 
In  harmony  with  these  fundamental  considerations  our  practical 
aims  are,  these: 

The  school  will  receive  pupils  from  foreign  countries  and 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  them  a  mutual  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy that  they  will  carry  to  their  homelands. 

The    school   will    not   exact    any   sectarian    affiliation    of    its 

teachers  but  it  will  seek  to 
employ  those  who  are  led 
by  a  belief  in  a  rebirth  of 
the  Christian  philosophy, 
in  a  democratic  direction 
of  a  supra-national  spirit, 
as  a  means  to  a  regenera- 
tion of  our  social  life. 

While  the  school  will  be 
independent  of  any  politi- 
cal party,  it  will  emphasize 
the  importance  of  working 
together  toward  a  just  so- 
lution of  social  and  inter- 
national problems. 

Fairly  mature  young 
people  regardless  of  sex, 
religion  or  politics  with  a 
good  common  school  edu- 
cation will  be  admitted 
without  examination.  Stu- 
dents from  trade  unions, 
cooperative  movements,  Y. 
C.  A.'s,  and   other  societies  will  be   especially  welcome. 


M. 

is  expected  that  such  students  will  plan  on   at  least  one  year's 

stay. 

In  its  method  of  work,  the  school  will  continue  the  traditions 

which   the   Danish   High   School   has  created.     Those   traditions 

simply  stated  amount  to  this: 

The  school  is  ethical  in  purpose,  personal  in  its  methods, 
and  individualistic  and  liberal  in  principles  with  social  under- 
standing kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  English  dormitory  system  will  be  used  to  house  the 
pupils.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  fel- 
lowship. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  broad,  inclusive,  practical,  and 
elective  except  in  the  following  subjects,  a  study  of  which  will 
be    a    common    requirement:    language,    psychology,    history, 
civics,  hygiene,  and  international  problems. 
Living  expenses   and   tuition  will   be   100  kroner   a  month   to 

each  pupil.     However,  those  studying  scientific  agriculture  will 

have  ample  opportunity  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses. 

Scouting  about  for  a  favorable  location,  Mr.  Manniche 
found  a  manor-house  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Helsingor, 
well-known  in  maritime  history,  as  it  is  in  literature — it  is  the 
burial  place  of  Hamlet.  The  house  is  beautifully  located  and 
affords  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  the  sound,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  in  the  distance,  and  the  beach,  woods  and  mark  of 
level  Zealand.  Surrounding  the  manor  are  five  acres  of  land, 
mostly  park  with  old  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  and  forty 
acres  of  land  rented  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  proceeds 
from  which  will  be  applied  to  the  financing  of  the  institution. 
This  is  the  method  used  by  all  agricultural  and  some  high 
schools  in  Denmark.  The  school  owns  besides  its  main  build- 
ing which  contains  twenty-six  rooms  for  classes  and  living 
accommodations,  a  lecture  hall,  dormitory  and  residence  for 
teachers,  and  several  agricultural  buildings.  These  were  made 
possible  by  philanthropically-minded  persons — the  East 
Asiatic  Company  of  Copenhagen  being  the  largest  single 
contributor. 

Among  the  internationally  known  persons  who  have  pledged 
financial,  moral  and  teaching  aid  are:  Arnold  Rowntree  of 
England,  who  has  promised  an  annual  scholarship  of  2,000 
kroner  for  three  years  to  an  English  pupil ;  Sir  Michael  Sadler, 
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rector  of  the  University  of  Leeds;  Prof.  Charles  Gide  of 
France;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  Prof.  Edvard  Lehmann  of  Lund 
University,  Sweden,  and  Dr.  Harald  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen. 
"We  still  need  $4,000,"  said  Mr.  Manniche,  "and  we  hope 
that  some  American  philanthropists  will  find  our  enterprise  de- 
serving of  pecuniary  help."  Marius  Hansome. 

The  Part-Time  School 

AT  a  time  when  the  workability  of  the  continuation  school 
in  its  present  state  is  being  questioned  actively  by  both 
its  proponents  and  its  opponents,  legislative  and  otherwise,  the 
so-called  cooperative  or  part-time  high  school  may  be  worth 
reflection.  Some  people  think  that  in  variation  it  may  be  the 
successor  of  the  continuation  school.  At  present  it  is  only  us- 
able by  pupils  who  are  in  school  voluntarily,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  continuation  school,  which  is,  alas,  peopled  by  com- 
pulsory pupils.  Therefore  the  effectiveness  and  the  popularity 
of  the  two  schools  are  almost  impossible  to  compare. 

Dean  Hermann  Schneider  originated  the  part-time  courses 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  they  were  developed  in 
the  industrial  and  technical  courses  of  the  secondary  schools 
there.  Under  Mayor  Mitchell,  the  plan  was  adopted  in  New 
York  city,  but  it  was  not  extremely  successful  in  the  technical 
field.  The  ambitious  pupils  of  Manhattan,  those  who  do  not 
drop  off  into  industry  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  are,  a 
great  majority  of  them,  interested  in  commercial  subjects,  since 
New  York  is  primarily  a  market,  not  a  manufacturing  center. 
The  commercial  courses  were  begun  by  Dr.  John  H.  Haaren, 
associate  superintendent  of  schools  in  19 14.  In  1919  there 
were  1,250  pupils  in  the  cooperative  courses  of  eleven  different 
high  schools  scattered  over  the  city,  who  earned  during  the 
school  year  $200,000.  This  year  they  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  large  and  successful  high  school,  centrally  located, 
called  the  Haaren  High  School.  Here  are  taught  book-keep- 
ing, stenography,  typewriting,  economics,  commercial  law, 
store  organization,  merchandizing,  salesmanship,  textiles,  ad- 
vertising, history  and  English,  as  in  other  commercial  schools. 
There  is  an  industrial  annex  in  Brooklyn  which  has  a  regis- 
tration of  about  two  hundred  students. 

A  cooperating  pupil  spends  alternate  weeks  in  school  and  in 
business,  at  least  during  part  of  his  course.  A  teacher  co- 
ordinator places  the  pupils  in  their  business  positions,  follows 
up  their  work,  and  coordinates  school  instruction  with  business 
experience.  Two  pupils,  called  a  team,  hold  one  position, 
each  working  every  other  week.  The  ideal  program  is  for  the 
pupil  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  course  to  spend  full 
time  in  the  classroom,  so  that  he  can  have  as  much  uninter- 
rupted schooling  as  possible  and  also  because  he  has  at  this 
stage  in  his  training  very  little  to  sell  to  his  employer.  The 
success  of  the  necessary  alliance  of  the  school  and  the  em- 
ployer depends  upon  its  advantageousness  to  the  employer. 
However  many  of  the  children  who  undertake  the  part-time 
cooperative  course  do  so  as  a  means  of  earning  their  way 
through  high  school,  and  so  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  utilize 
the  part-time  courses  at  the  very  beginning.  The  principal  of 
the  school,  R.  Wesley  Burnham,  says  that  when  the  school  is 
organized  fully,  he  hopes  that  for  the  first  year  100  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  will  spend  full  time  in  the  classroom ;  in  the 
second  year,  80  per  cent  full  time  in  the  classroom;  the  third 
year  half  of  the  students  on  part-time  and  in  the  last  year, 
all  of  the  students  on  part-time. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  interesting  in  its  results 
with  both  employers  and  students.  The  school  has  a  list  of 
300  carefully  selected  employers  who  have  become  continuous 
customers  of  the  pupils'  time.  The  pupils,  in  a  learning  frame 
of  mind,  are  apt  and  earnest.  They  bring  their  office  prob- 
lems of  conduct  and  procedure  to  school,  and  this  keeps  the 
school  fresh  and  up-to-date  in  its  field.  The  students  in  turn 
like  the  school  because  it  satisfies  the  desire  for  work  that 
makes  so  many  pupils  of  this  age  restless  beyond  discipline. 


School  work  grows  in  importance  and  interest  to  the  pupil  as 
he  sees  how  he  can  capitalize  it.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  continuation  school  boy  toward  his  school-day. 
He  either  sneaks  off  to  school  or  stamps  thereto  mutinously, 
in  realization  that  he  is  demeaned  before  his  fellow  employes. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  co- 
operative course.  Most  youths  learn  what  are  to  be  their 
vocations  by  the  process  of  elimination.  Here  the  labor  turn- 
over, which  is  incidentally  smaller  than  if  it  were  not  super- 
vised by  the  coordinator,  is  not  a  series  of  discouragements, 
but  a  part  of  a  continuous  learning  process.  One  of  the 
school's  most  important  virtues,  however,  is  that  it  helps  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  an  education. 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  leave  school  at  the 
working  paper  age  do  so  for  economic  reasons.  The  co- 
operative school  can  perhaps  win  them  from  the  continuation 
school.  The  other  90  per  cent  will  not  greatly  decrease  until 
the  curriculum  is  changed  much  farther  down  in  the  course 
than  the  point  of  departure  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Besides  its  economic  advantage  to  the  pupil,  this  school  has 
some  attractions  which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  optional 
character  of  its  attendance,  main  among  them  being  the  re- 
spect it  can  demand  from  employers,  and  this  again  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  length  of  time  the  school  is  given  to  build 
up  professional  character  in  the  pupil  employes. 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

t 

At  a  Moscow  Theater 

ANNA  J.  HAINES,  American  representative  of  the  So- 
.ciety  of  Friends  in  Moscow,  describes  in  a  recent  letter 
a  children's  entertainment  given  by  the  Moscow  Department 
of  Education  in  one  of  the  theaters.     She  writes: 

"From  a  box  near  the  stage  we  get  a  good  view  of  the  au- 
dience of  more  than  six  hundred  youngsters,  some  of  them 
garbed  in  knitted  sweaters  which  we  distributed  to  the  school 
children  only  two  weeks  ago.  They  are  all  giving  attention 
to  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  on  the  stage,  in  which  are  acted 
out  Krylov's  fables  and  other  classic  children's  stories,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  fairy  princess  who  was  disturbed  by  the 
pea  beneath  the  nine  mattresses. 

"During  the  performance  a  plainly  dressed  man  with  Van- 
dyke beard  and  small,  thick  eye-glasses  comes  into  our  box 
and  sits  down  beside  us.  He  proves  to  be  Lunacharsky,  the 
people's  commissar  for  education,  and  during  the  next  inter- 
mission chats  very  informally  about  the  establishment  of 
these  educational  theaters  for  children  and  lesser  educated 
people  throughout  Russia,  and  about  the  progress  of  our 
work  here.  Soon  he  withdraws  to  give  from  the  stage  a  short 
address  to  the  children,  whom  he  greets  as  "My  young 
friends,"  telling  them  that  formerly  the  process  of  education 
was  considered  a  task  and  held  up  to  children  as  a  bugaboo, 
but  that  it  was  his  own  belief  that  learning  new  things  was 
a  pleasure  and  that  every  active  mind  enjoyed  it. 

"Certainly  the  good  behavior  of  that  large  group  of  almost 
unattended  boys  and  girls  (ranging  from  six  to  fourteen  years) 
certified  to  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  introduce  greater 
freedom  into  the  educational  system." 


AN  interesting  school  has  been  established  in  Poland,  tinder 
charge  of  Doctor  Strackiewicz,  chief  of  the  child  welfare 
service  in  the  Public  Health  Ministry.  This  school  is  de- 
signed to  train  women  for  child  welfare  work,  especially  in 
remote  and  isolated  regions.  The  six  months'  course  in- 
cludes practical  training  in  management  of  children's  hospi- 
tals, day  nurseries,  dispensaries,  and  lectures  on  such  subjects 
as  school  and  house  inspection,  hygiene,  education  of  chil- 
dren, first  aid,  measures  against  tuberculosis,  alcoholism  and 
venereal  disease,  and  the  problems  of  backward  children, 
delinquency,  and  legal  protection  for  children. 
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Conducted  bf 
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Preparedness  for  Disasters 


DISASTER  relief  has  been  an  important  and  outstanding 
feature  of  Red  Cross  work  ever  since  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  in  existence,  and  especially  since  its  reorganization 
in  1905.  The  San  Francisco  fire,  the  Ohio  floods,  the  Titanic 
disaster  and  the  Washington  Place  fire  are  instances  which 
come  to  mind  when  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  is  thought  of. 
These  calamities  all  occurred  before  the  war  and  before  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  number  of  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 
Before  19 17  there  was  no  such  wide-spread  local  Red  Cross 
organization.  Relief  in  disasters  was  handled  directly  by  the 
central  headquarters  in  Washington,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
institutional  members,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
charity  organization  societies  in  their  respective  communities, 
who  were  under  agreement  to  serve  and  represent  the  Red 
Cross  in  disasters  occurring  in  or  near  their  territories.  Many 
of  the  general  secretaries  of  these  societies,  such  as  Mr.  Hub- 
bard of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Persons  of 
New  York  city,  and  Mr.  Riley  of  Brooklyn,  became  expert 
in  disaster  relief  methods  and  in  assisting  local  communities 
to  organize  themselves  to  meet  their  emergencies.  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  for  many  years  director-general  of  Civilian  Relief, 
was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  Red  Cross  disaster  relief 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  effective  handling  of  disasters  under  Red  Cross  leader- 
ship was,  however,  greatly  developed  during  the  war  period 
when  the  organization  so  suddenly  enlarged  itself  and  added 
to  its  central  administrative  headquarters  the  fourteen  division 
offices  located  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  various 
division  directors  of  Civilian  Relief  were  responsible  for  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Red  Cross  handling  of  such  disasters  as 
the  Amboy  explosion,  the  Guatemala  earthquake,  the  Halifax 
disaster,  the  Minnesota  forest  fires,  the  Corpus  Christi  tidal 
wave,  and  many  other  emergencies  of  importance.  This  de- 
velopment has  had  its  effect  upon  the  present  organization. 

Each  of  the  3,600  local  chapters  is  now  a  potential  center 
for  disaster  relief.  The  chapter  organization  is  ready  to  func- 
tion, and  is  trained  to  know  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. Where  it  is  already  set  up,  the  disaster  committee, 
whether  organized  as  a  Red  Cross  committee  or  otherwise, 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  various  social  agencies 
of  the  community,  including  the  former  institutional  member, 
if  one  exists  in  that  city.  Under  this  plan,  therefore,  the  in- 
stitutional member  is  not  lost  sight  of.  It  still  remains  an 
important  part  of  the  community  plan  for  meeting  a  disaster. 

Before  the  war  many  minor  disasters  and  emergencies  never 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Red  Cross.  Now  the  local 
chapter  is  ready  to  handle  these,  but  the  various  division  offices 
are  especially  keyed  up  to  see  that  all  emergencies,  large  or 
small,  are  met,  and  met  adequately  according  to  Red  Cross 
relief  standards.  The  trained  personnel  not  only  of  the  Red 
Cross  but  of  the  various  former  institutional  members  as  well 
as  other  tvpes  of  social  workers,  housing  experts,  dietitians 
and  the  like  are  readily  available  through  the  division  office 
in  meeting  various  disaster  needs.  The  national  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross  cooperates  closely  with  the  army,  federal 
and  state  departments  and  officials,  and  all  other  agencies  able 
to  render  aid  in  a  disaster,  but  does  not  seek  to  claim  preemp- 
tion in  the  field  of  such  agencies.  Its  program  is  rather  a 
supplemental  one. 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  plan  outlined  that  each  chapter  will 
have  a  disaster  preparedness  committee  preferably  small  and 
made  up  of  representative  and  interested  citizens,  which  will 
make  a  study  of  the  community's  danger  zones,  the  kind  of 
disasters  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  subject,  and  the  resources  of 


the  community  for  meeting  such  emergencies.  These  resources 
would  include  relief  supplies,  shelter  possibilities,  permanent 
hospital  facilities,  facilities  for  temporary  hospitals  and  first- 
aid  stations,  transportation  agents  and  especially  resources  in 
trained  personnel,  social  workers,  nurses,  physicians,  and 
others.  Certain  advance  steps  are  advised  such  as  agreements 
with  bakers,  wholesale  grocers,  transportation  agents,  and  the 
like,  steps  which  may  be  translated  into  action  immediately 
when  the  crisis  comes.  Definite  understandings  with  the  mayor 
and  other  public  officials  are  established  so  that  if  a  great 
emergency  arises  these  officials  will  look  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  formation  of  a  larger  disaster  relief  committee  repre- 
sentative of  all  civic  bodies  and  interests,  and  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  the  entire  relief  program. 

It  is  neither  expected  nor  desirable  that  all  Red  Cross 
chapters  shall  set  up  such  formal  preparedness  organization. 
Those  organized  so  far  are  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities,  indus- 
trial and  transportation  centers.  Many  of  these  are  studying 
not  only  their  own  districts,  but  also  the  needs  and  resources 
of  the  surrounding  rural  sections.  Progress  is  especially  noted 
in  the  formation  of  committees  in  those  places  where  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  floods,  tornadoes,  mine  disasters  and 
other  calamities  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

Probably  the  organization  effected  during  January  under 
the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  for  Wash- 
ington will  illustrate  what  is  being  done  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  Reporting  to  Ralph  Jenkins,  chairman 
of  the  Disaster  Preparedness  Committee,  are  the  chairmen  of 
the  following  sub-committees:  H.  B.  F.  MacFarland,  fi- 
nance ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Fowler,  hospital  care  and  sanitation ;  Anna 
J.  Greenlees,  nursing;  Mrs.  Seaton  Schroeder,  volunteer  aid; 
Mabel  T.  Boardman,  supplies  and  food ;  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Carter,  transportation ;  John  Dolph,  relief  and  rehabilitation ; 
W.  C.  Davis,  food  purchasing ;  Emma  Jacobs,  cooking  equip- 
ment; Brig.  Gen.  George  Richards,  emergency  housing. 

The  sub-committee  on  finance  includes  representatives  from 
the  Bankers'  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade,  Rotary  Club,  City  Club  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter.  It 
will  be  noted  that  both  the  federal  government  and  the  district 
commissioners  are  well  represented  in  the  organization.  All  of 
the  sub-committees  are  actively  at  work.  The  Hospital  Sub- 
Committee  has  made  a  survey  and  ascertained  that  2,84.3 
emergency  cases  could  be  cared  for  in  the  city.  Blankets, 
sheets, -knitted  articles,  garments  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, pajamas  and  other  non-deteriorating  articles  are  stored 
and  available  for  immediate  use. 

Boston,  New  York  city,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  are  among  the  other  large  cities 
which  have  developed  more  or  less  complete  organization  for 
disaster  preparedness.  Most  of  them,  notably  Cleveland  and 
Boston,  have  a  printed  program,  with  charts  and  instructions. 
The  Metropolitan  Disaster  Relief  Committe  of  New  York 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  have  issued  its  first  annual  report 
which  covered  the  year  1920. 

In  all  of  these  cities  the  social  agencies  are  the  backbone  of 
the  disaster  committee  and  have  a  large  share  in  the  prepared- 
ness planning.  The  associated  charities,  who  as  Red  Cross 
institutional  members  in  the  years  before  the  present  wide- 
spread chapter  organization  came  into  existence  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  more  highly  developed  disaster  relief  serv- 
ice, are  especially  valuable  now. 

The  committee  recently  organized  at  Galesburg,  111.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Knox  County  Chapter,  is  perhaps  typical  of 
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what  the  smaller  communities  are  doing  on  a  county  basis. 
The  committee  as  formed  consists  of  the  Red  Cross  Executive 
Committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Galesburg  Labor  Union,  Galesburg  Women's  Club, 
Knox  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Galesburg  Hospital 
Alumni  Association.  The  sub-organization  consists  of  the 
following  three  departments:  food  and  shelter;  sanitary, 
sick,  wounded  and  nursing;  transportation.  The  food  and 
shelter  department  has  named  committees  on  food,  housing, 
lumber  supplies,  blankets  and  clothing,  and  has  planned  to  con- 
sult and  work  with  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  real  estate 
men,  lumber  men,  hardware  merchants,  dry  goods  merchants. 
The  second  department  has  named  committees  on  sanitation, 
the  sick  and  wounded,  nursing,  medical  and  first-aid  supplies, 
and  will  consult  and  work  with  the  Public  Health  and  Sani- 
tary Department,  Knox  County  Medical  Association,  Gales- 
burg Hospital  Alumni  Association,  hospitals  and  druggists. 
The  transportation  department  has  named  committees  on 
trucks,  automobiles,  ambulance  and  hearse,  and  will  get  into 
touch  with  transfer  lines,  taxicab  companies,  the  police  de- 
partment and  undertakers.  These  departments  are  primarily 
intended  to  serve  during  the  emergency  period.  While  no 
relief  and  rehabilitation  department  has  been  named  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  home  service  committee  of  the  chapter  and 
the  various  relief  agencies  in  the  county  will  function  in  case 
of  need. 

Within  the  Red  Cross  organization  disaster  preparedness 
is  not  confined  to  the  chapters.  The  national  headquarters 
and  the  various  division  offices  are  greatly  concerned  that  each 
disaster  shall  be  quickly  met  and  its  relief  problems  capably 
handled.  There  is  a  national  difector  of  disaster  preparedness 
giving  his  entire  attention  to  such  problems,  and  in  every 
division  office  there  is  one  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  become 
thoroughly  informed  on  disaster  relief  methods,  standards  and 
preparedness  measures. 

When  a  disaster  occurs  the  chapter  reports  immediately  to 
the  division.  Information  comes  too  from  newspapers,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  railroad  officials,  and  state 
officials,  who  are  coming  more  and  more  to  turn  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  this  form  of  specialized  service. 

In  every  disaster  of  any  size  or  moment  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  local  relief  forces  including  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  are  going  to  be  able  to  handle  the  problem  of  emergent 
and  permanent  relief,  unaided  from  the  outside.  In  case  out- 
side assistance  is  needed,  there  is  still  the  question  as  to  what 
form  it  should  take.  Through  plans  well  mapped  out  in  ad- 
vance the  division  offices  can  purchase  relief  supplies  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster;  enlist  trained  personnel, 
including  social  workers,  nurses  and  others,  and  direct  them  to 
the  places  where  they  are  needed ;  raise  relief  funds  by  public 
appeal  or  otherwise.  By  far  the  greatest  resource  which  the 
national  organization  can  offer  to  an  overwrought  and  puzzled 
citizens'  disaster  committee  is  the  services  of  an  experienced 
relief  executive  who  has  been  through  many  similar  emer- 
gencies and  who  can  advise  the  local  relief  forces  as  to  how 
their  efforts  may  best  be  deployed.  During  the  year  1920, 
there  were  thirty-two  instances  in  which  such  relief  executives 
were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  local  committees.  Usually,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tornadoes  of  last  spring,  such  assistance 
covers  only  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  so  but  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hurricane  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  there  are  situ- 
ations which  require  such  guidance  for  a  period  of  months. 

Finally  the  Red  Cross  plan  of  disaster  preparedness  con- 
templates the  possibility  at  any  time  of  such  major  disasters  as 
the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  Ohio  Valley  floods,  or  the  Halifax 
explosion,  in  which  Red  Cross  participation  in  the  relief  work 
must  needs  be  directed  as  a  single  unit  from  the  national  office 
in  Washington.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  these  larger 
operations  is  at  present  lodged  in  the  vice-chairman  in  charge 
of  domestic  operations.      He  is  able  to  tap  the  reserves  of 


trained  and  experienced  personnel  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  can  focus  the  entire  resources  of  the  country  upon 
the  place  which  has  suffered  such  a  calamity.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  encourage  and  assist  each  com- 
munity in  the  solution  of  its  own  relief  problems  but  at  the 
same  time  to  see  that  when  a  disaster  of  any  magnitude  oc- 
curs it  will  be  met  fully  and  with  credit  to  the  American 
people.  John  H.  McCandless. 

Director  of  Disaster  Preparedness, 

American  Red  Cross. 

The  Arkansas-Texas  Cyclone 

MOST  disasters  affecting  from  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred families  are  not  considered  major  disasters.  But 
the  cyclone  which  hit  Northeast  Texas  and  Southwest 
Arkansas  on  April  15,  although  affecting  only  597  families, 
almost  qualifies  for  the  major  group  because  of  its  wide-spread 
extent.  Starting  near  Longview,  Tex.,  and  finishing  in  Pope 
County,  Ark.,  a  strip  of  territory  230  miles  in  length  was 
touched  with  a  continuous  swath  of  125  miles.  About  60 
deaths  and  300  injuries  resulted  with  a  loss  to  property  and 
crops  difficult  to  estimate.  The  disaster  was  almost  altogether 
a  rural  one. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  product  of  the  area,  timber  and  lumber 
lands  interspersing  the  plantations.  The  area  is  not  rich. 
Many  farms  are  operated  by  tenants,  white  or  colored.  Much 
of  the  rural  population  is  now  living  on  credit,  owing  largely 
to  the  fall  in  last  year's  cotton  market.  Homes  are  of  the 
crude  one-  and  two-room  box  type,  and  general  living  stand- 
ards are  not  high. 

Local  Red  Cross  chapters  and  chambers  of  commerce  were 
on  the  job  giving  aid  to  those  affected  by  the  disaster  almost 
immediately.  Disaster  relief  workers  from  the  Southwestern 
Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  arrived  from  St.  Louis 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  cyclone  struck.  To  secure  central 
control  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  finances,  each  local  relief 
committee  agreed  within  a  few  days  to  place  the  direction  of 
the  work  and  handling  of  all  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Accordingly,  a  central  administrative  headquarters  was 
established  at  Texarkana  with  seven  sub-area  headquarters 
at  the  points  most  seriously  affected.  The  outlying  areas  were 
reached  by  special  Red  Cross  representatives.  In  spite  of  the 
large  area  to  be  covered,  the  inadequate  transportation  facili- 
ties (one  community  with  thirty  families  was  thirty  miles 
from  a  railroad  and  without  telephone  or  telegraph),  and  the 
heavy  rains,  every  family  had  been  visited  by  a  Red  Cross 
representative  within  seven  days  for  the  first  interview  and 
survey,  emergent  needs  having  been  met  previously. 

The  first  emergency  needs  met  by  the  Red  Cross  consisted 
in  providing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  nursing  and  medical  care. 
Neighboring  chapters  promptly  responded  to  a  request  from 
the  division  office  to  fill  quotas  of  garments.  Tents  were  pro- 
vided in  part  by  the  state  governments  and  in  part  by  Red 
Cross  requisition.  The  Red  Cross  state  supervising  nurse 
directed  nursing  services  and  secured  nurses  from  near-by 
chapters.     Hospital  care  was  provided  for  the  injured. 

Unfortunately,  the  cyclone  came  at  cotton-planting  time. 
Rehabilitation  and  even  emergency  measures  required  prompt 
provision  of  seed  and  shelter  to  enable  the  farmer  to  remain  on 
his  land  and  put  in  his  crops.  Substitute  employment  was  out 
of  the  question.  Several  large  milling  and  cotton  warehouse 
companies  donated  carloads  of  cotton  seed  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  distribution,  and  additional  seed  was  purchased.  Some 
farmers  were  able  to  reconstruct  their  small  box  houses,  but 
in  many  cases  gangs  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  each,  organized  by 
the  Red  Cross  on  the  old  barn-raising  or  corn-husking  bee  plan, 
rebuilt  the  houses  and  out-buildings. 

Red  Cross  assistance  was  given  the  local  committees  in 
properly  setting  up  their  appeal  for  funds,  both  in  organization 
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and  publicity.  The  governors  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  agreed 
to  withhold  a  state-wide  appeal  until  the  extent  of  the  need 
had  been  determined  by  the  Red  Cross;  and  in  the  appeal 
finally  made  the  Red  Cross  was  designated  as  the  proper 
agency  to  receive  contributions.  Red  Cross  publicity  quite 
effectively  prevented  any  alarm  or  misgivings  that  emergency 
needs  were  not  being  met  and  eliminated  wild  and  unrelated 
appeals  for  funds  by  detached  individuals.  This  result  pres- 
ages a  more  effective  rehabilitation  job  as  complete  coordina- 
tion is  secured. 

Workers  for  this  emergency  were  drawn  from  the  South- 
western, Southern,  and  Central  Divisions  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Assistance  may  continue  for  several  months,  and  because  of 
its  wide-spread  nature  will  be  withdrawn  from  one  area  at 
a  time.  Robert  E.  Bondy. 

Southwestern  Division,  American  Red  Cross. 

In  the  South  West 

WHAT  is  to  be  done  with  the  thirteen-year-old  girl  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  whose  father  was  crippled 
and  whose  mother  killed  in  a  disaster?  Who  will  care  for 
the  three  orphan  children  left  without  known  relatives? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  young  man  left  suddenly  a 
nervous  wreck  and  whose  family  is  utterly  unable  to  care 
for  him?  Would  assistance  in  rebuilding  a  cotton  gin  tend 
to  solve  a  community  problem,  or  would  it  simply  be  reim- 
bursing for  a  business  loss?  These  are  actual  situations  which 
confronted  a  small  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
South  West  whose  city  was  struck  by  a  disaster.  They  were 
unequipped  to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  facing  them. 

The  committees  of  these  citizens  can  see  the  means  of  sup- 
plying disaster  sufferers  with  the  immediate  necessities  of 
food  and  clothing.  They  can  help  bury  the  dead.  The 
women  can  manufacture  bandages  and  splints  out  of  any- 
thing at  hand,  and  can  sit  at  the  bedsides  of  the  wounded. 
But  when  the  food  is  eaten,  and  hospitable  neighbors  grow 
tired  of  many  guests,  and  the  volunteer  nurses  must  go  back 
to  their  other  duties,  what  then?  A  relief  fund  has  been 
raised,  but  who  is  to  determine  how  much  should  go  to  each 
sufferer  and  how  far  will  the  fund  go,  and  where  will  these 
sufferers  get  more  if  the  money  is  exhausted  before  all  are 
helped?  In  their  desire  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, perplexed  by  the  new  and  pressing  problems  confronting 
them,  these  committees  discuss  many  ideas.  Two  plans  in  par- 
ticular are  always  suggested  and  at  first  meet  with  favor. 
One  is  to  pro-rate  the  relief  fund  in  proportion  to  the  prop- 
erty loss  of  the  sufferers.  Another  is  to  divide  the  money 
equally  among  all  those  affected  by  the  disaster.  What  should 
be  done  if  such  pro-rating  still  leaves  needs  unmet  seems  to 
these  willing  citizens  an  unsolved  problem. 

Workable  plans  for  family  and  community  rehabilitation 
and  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  measures  by  ex- 
perienced personnel,  form  probably  the  most  important  con- 
tributions that  the  Red  Cross  can  make  to  the  small  and 
unorganized  community  struck  by  disaster.  Emergency  re- 
lief must  necessarily  be  improvised  from  the  surrounding 
communities,  as  shipment  of  supplies  is  confronted  by  two 
great  handicaps — distance  and  inadequate  transportation. 
Usually  the  number  of  people  affected  is  either  relatively 
small  or  the  distress  is  spread  over  wide  areas,  so  that  no 
large  concentration  of  relief  supplies  is  either  possible  or 
necessary.  The  community  itself,  helped  out  by  its  neighbors 
and  upheld  by  instinctive  western  self-reliance,  can  usual- 
ly meet  the  first  two  or  three  days'  emergency.  When  that 
is  past  the  question  of  large-scale  permanent  relief  finds  the 
native  resourcefulness  staggered.  Then  it  is  that  the  ex- 
perienced disaster  executive  is  greatly  needed,  and  his  is 
no  easy  task.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  must  sell  to 
these  tired,  over-wrought  men,  in  a  measure,  the  idea  of 
social  service. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   BOSTON    EMERGENCY   RELIEF  SQUAD 

The  personnel  represents  different  interests  as  racial,  charitable, 
religious,  governmental,  financial,  and  medical,  about  one-third  of 
•whom  are  social  •workers.  Some  of  the  principal  tasks  are:  to  fur- 
nish shelter;  secure  and  tabulate  information  as  to  buildings  •where 
people  may  be  sheltered;  pro-vide  food  and  fuel  and  places  for  the 
quick  mass  feeding  of  sufferers;  collect  and  distribute  clothing; 
gather  information  including  a  card  catalogue  of  the  sufferers; 
organize  transportation;  collect,  purchase,  and  store  supplies,  inter- 
pret to  the  community  the  needs  and  plans  of  organization;  and  to 
provide  medical  service 

Once  understood  and  welcomed  he  can  direct  the  exper- 
ienced workers,  analyze  the  family  problems,  plan  ahead  for 
the  permanent  care  of  the  helpless,  call  in  outside  help  when 
necessary,  and  render  a  careful  accounting  to  both  givers  and 
receivers  of  all  funds.  Always,  however,  he  must  base  his 
work  upon  the  principle  that  the  chief  burden  and  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  relief  must  rest  upon  the  community  itself. 
With  such  direction  much  may  be  done  to  turn  the  calamity 
into  a  blessing  and  to  bring  about  a  real  social  advance  in 
the  community.  Edward  B.  Orr. 

Southwestern  Division,  American  Red  Cross. 

Meeting  Disasters  in  New  York 

DISASTERS  in  New  York  city  are  no  respecters  of  bor- 
ough lines  or  Red  Cross  Chapter  jurisdictions.  In  the 
Wall  street  explosion  last  September  there  were  families  rep- 
resented among  the  killed  and  injured  in  every  one  of  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  greater  city,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  New  York  harbor  metropolitan  area.  The 
whole  metropolitan  area,  therefore,  must  share  the  load  of 
relief.  It  is  only  by  a  coordination  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapters  that  the  disaster  relief  work  can  be  carried  out  ef- 
fectively in  the  port  of  New  York.  Furthermore,  although 
there  are  seven  chapters  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York, 
there  is  only  one  city  government,  one  police  department,  one 
health  department,  one  fire  department.  Therefore,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  both  the  New  York  and 
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New  Jersey  sides  of  the  harbor  has  been  formed.  All  destruc- 
tive happenings  of  importance  are  now  reported  to  the  office 
of  the  general  director  of  the  committee  by  the  navy,  the 
police  and  fire  departments.  The  fire  department  has  a 
special  fire  alarm  call  for  the  committee  while  the  police  de- 
partments and  police  telegraph  bureaus  report  disasters  direct 
to  the  committee  office  (which  is  never  closed)  as  a  matter 
:of  routine. 

In  case  of  a  disaster,  the  director,  in  conference  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  chapter  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  disaster  occurs,  decides  whether  the  committee  or 
the  local  chapter  shall  handle  it.  If  the  committee  takes 
charge,  the  director  at  once  calls  out  such  of  his  standing 
staff  and  kinds  of  supplies  and  services  as  the  occasion  seems 
to  require.  To  this  end  the  director  has  a  standing  staff  con- 
sisting of  a  director  and  assistant  and  an  alternate  for  each  of 
the  following  lines  of  work:  motors,  canteen,  medical  and 
.nursing,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  supplies,  housing,  personnel, 
office  management,  registry  and  interpreters.  In  the  case  of 
the  G.  A.  Gillespie  Loading  Company  explosion  near  Perth 
Amboy,  all  these  lines,  then  scarcely  organized,  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost,  while  most  of  them  were  mobilized  in  the  case 
of  the  Wall  street  explosion. 

Such  a  coordinating  committee  is  a  distinct  advantage.  It 
makes  possible  a  survey  of  the  sources  of  supplies  and  service 
accessible  in  time  of  crisis.  Thus  the  relief  sources  of  the 
entire  area  are  available  immediately.  The  cooperation  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  is  secured  by  placing  disaster  re- 
lief boxes  in  the  police  precincts  or  headquarters  and  by  pro- 
viding a  canteen  for  the  firemen  on  long  duty  fighting  fire. 

Disaster  relief  boxes  have  also  been  placed  in  some  of  the 
larger  concerns  at  their  own  expense.  These  can  be  used  in 
emergency.  First  and  second  line  supplies  are  kept  by  each 
chapter.  Third  line  supplies  are  kept  in  quantity  in  a  central 
warehouse.  One  of  the  merits  of  such  a  joint  committee  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  able  to  supervise  the  work  in  such  a  large  area  and 
population  as  the  New  York  metropolitan  district. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  Thomas  J.  Riley. 

Role  of  the  Case  Worker 

THE  typhoid  epidemic  late  last  year  in  Salem,  O.,  prob- 
ably represents  the  first  organized  attempt  to  do  family 
case  work  in  a  major  epidemic.  Of  course,  the  place  of  the 
social  service  worker  in  disaster  relief  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. Indeed,  in  Salem,  while  the  main  problems  were  ob- 
viously of  a  medical  nature,  much  of  the  credit  for  handling 
the  calamity  rested  with  the  group  in  charge  of  social  service. 

Salem  is  a  conservative  old  Quaker  community  midway  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  During  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of  steel  mills  and  applied  manufacturing  concerns  have 
been  opened,  attracting  a  semi-floating  population,  mostly 
foreign-born,  aggregating  about  one-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  9,500.  Due  to  such  factors  as  the  acute  housing  situa- 
tion, the  epidemic  developed  a  great  number  of  family  prob- 
lems requiring  a  high  type  of  case  work  in  addition  to  hospital 
and  nursing  service. 

The  epidemic  was  recognized  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Although  by  the  eighteenth  the  source  of  infection  was  dis- 
covered, the  entire  population  had  become  infected.  The  peak 
of  the  epidemic  was  reached  within  several  weeks.  However, 
it  subsided  very  rapidly;  the  onset  was  over  in  practically  an- 
other month.  There  were  884  cases,  possibly  9  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  26  deaths,  a  death  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

Within  a  month  after  typhoid  broke  out,  an  appeal  for 
assistance  was  made  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  following  day 
the  disaster  relief  committee  under  the  direction  of  represent- 
atives of  the   Lake   Division   Headquarters   assumed   control. 


Four  emergency  hospitals  were  set  up  in  which  190  patients 
were  treated,  with  a  force  of  100  trained  nurses  and  a  corps 
of  50  volunteer  workers.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  some 
200  nurses  caring  for  the  remaining  700  patients  in  private 
homes,  assisted  by  the  visiting  nurses  from  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association. 

A  complete  index  file  of  all  cases  was  immediately  made. 
This  became  the  most  complete  statistical  record  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  second  step  was  to  ascertain  what  families  were  in 
need  of  assistance.  This  was  done  by  a  personal  appeal  to  each 
physician  in  town  and  to  the  director  of  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association.  These  families  were  assigned  to  two 
workers  and  visits  were  made  in  the  order  of  urgency  of  the 
case.  The  third  worker  visited  the  homes  of  all  patients  in 
emergency  hospitals  several  days  prior  to  their  discharge  and 
received  information  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  family  to 
care  for  the  convalescent  patient.  In  many  cases  this  led  to  a 
readjustment  in  the  home  so  that  the  patient  could  be  properly 
taken  care  of.  In  several  instances  the  patient  was  left  in  the 
hospital  during  convalescence  because  of  poor  home  conditions. 

A  complete  case  record  was  made  and  kept  up-to-date  of  all 
families  visited.  Frequent  follow-up  visits  were  made.  Every 
case  has  a  financial  sheet  with  a  record  of  all  financial  or  other 
assistance.  Grants  were  made  outright  for  family  rehabili- 
tation and  nurses'  bills  on  private  cases  were  paid.  The  former 
was  made  necessary  because  of  the  actual  inability  of  patients 
to  pay  the  nurse  when  she  left  the  case  and  returned  to  her 
home,  usually  in  another  city.  These  were  carefully  invest- 
igated and  classified  as  grants  or  loans.  There  was  a  total  of 
265  homes  visited,  representing  337  patients,  necessitating 
about  800  visits.  The  epidemic  was  practically  over  by  the 
first  of  January,  yet  two  visitors  were  kept  busy  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  when  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  original  home 
service  organization. 

This  epidemic  indicated  the  place  of  the  social  worker.  The 
family  case  worker  can  assist  in  the  coordination  of  various 
agencies  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house ;  she  serves 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  patient 
in  the  emergency  hospital ;  she  supplements  the  work  of  private 
nurses  and  physicians  by  making  available  necessary  family 
relief ;  she  helps  lower  the  mortality  rate  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  homes  of  patients  or  in  homes  where  patients 
are  to  be  returned  for  convalescence;  she  keeps  up  the  morale 
of  patient  and  family  by  securing  necessary  aid  in  giving  in- 
formation; she  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  determining  the 
amount  and  kind  of  relief  which  should  be  given  to  the  patient 
or  patient's  family.  C.  B.  Cornell. 

Lake  Division,  American  Red  Cross. 


OCONEE,  Ga.,  had  a  devastating  cyclone  on  February 
10,  in  which  twenty-eight  persons,  mostly  Negroes,  were 
killed.  They  were  practically  all  tenants  of  the  Clereland- 
Oconee  Lumber  Company.  The  schoolhouse  was  blown  flat 
but  only  one  little  girl  out  of  seventy-three  pupils  was  injured. 
Nine  families  experienced  a  total  loss  of  their  possessions. 
Army  tents  were  quickly  rushed  to  the  scene.  The  company 
itself  began  at  once  rebuilding  the  cabins,  and  all  the  unin- 
jured men  were  fully  employed  in  this  work  and  in  the  re- 
building of  the  plant  itself.  The  injured  were  well  cared 
for  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  provided  by  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Red  Cross.  Relatives  were  found  to  care  for  the 
six  children  orphaned  by  the  disaster.  Several  trained  relief 
workers  were  loaned  by  the  Red  Cross  Southern  Division 
Office  to  the  local  committee.  These  workers  made  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster,  stay- 
ing for  several  weeks,  until  all  the  problems  discovered  had 
been  met. 
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BOOKS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE 


THE  PRICE  OF  MILK 

By  Clyde  L.  King.    John  C.  Winston  Co.     336  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The  literature  on  the  milk  problem  is  passing  through  an  interest- 
ing evolution.  Prior  to  1912  practically  all  published  studies  had 
to  do  with  the  sanitary  aspects  of.  the  question.  The  relation  of 
milk  to  infant  mortality,  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  germs  present  in 
milk  and  methods  of  controlling  this  germ  content  were  the  prob- 
lems uppermost  in  the  minds  of  public  health  workers.  The  certi- 
fied milk  movement  was  born  in  this  era.  The  sole  question  was 
how  to  get  pure  milk.  Up  to  1912  there  had  been  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  economic  phase  of  the  milk  problem.  Whether  or  not 
dairy  farmers  could  carry  out  recommendations  of  sanitarians  or 
health  officers  was  rarely  taken  into  account.  It  was  practically 
never  considered  whether  or  not  the  dairy  industry  was  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  Most  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  existing  evils 
were  projected  out  of  the  inner  conscience  of  sanitarians  who  had 
no  training  in  business  or  economics;  hence  such  recommendations 
were  commonly  heard  as  the  slaughtering  of  all  tuberculin  reacting 
cattle  and  the  jailing  of  recalcitrant  milkmen  who  could  not  keep 
down  the  bacterial  counts  of  their  milk. 

One  of  the  first  students  to  realize  that  the  milk  problem  is 
mainly  economic  in  character  was  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King.  Dr.  King's 
training  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  on  the  numerous 
city,  state  and  federal  commissions  appointed  to  investigate  the 
economic  phases  of  the  milk  question  has  peculiarly  qualified  him 
to  write  on  the  subject.  His  book,  The  Price  of  Milk,  is  a  digest 
of  his  own  investigations  and  those  of  other  workers  in  the  field  of 
milk  economics.  The  subject  obviously  demanded  a  statistical  treat- 
ment. Practically  every  aspect  is  touched  upon  from  the  national 
significance  of  milk  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  basic  industry  to  the 
feeding  of  cows,  the  regulation  of  price,  and  the  rights  and  policies 
of  dairymen's  organizations. 

It  is  a  book  which  should  be  useful  to  legislators  and  those  citi- 
zens who'  are  either  interested  in  or  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government.  It  is  true  and  yet  most  unfortunate  that 
the  milk  problem  receives  little  attention  and  thought  from  the 
average  citizen.  In  the  vast  majority  of  American  communities  the 
responsibility  of  securing  pure  milk  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
local  health  officer  or  board  of  health.  As  Dr.  King  states,  milk  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  food  for  infants.  Few  realize  that  it  is  one 
of  the  vital  industries  of  the  nation  and  should  be  studied  as  care- 
fully and  conserved  and  fostered  as  most  citizens  now  believe  the 
coal  and  oil  supply  and  the  transportation  systems  should  be.  The 
book,  while  largely  statistical,  is  very  readable  and  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  one  seriously  interested  in  the  unsolved  problem 
of  "how  to  obtain  for  the  community  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
milk  at  a  reasonable  cost."  John  R.  Williams,  M.D. 

EVENING  PLAY  CENTERS  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     183   pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 
The  play  center  movement  in  England  had  its  first  glimmerings 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  dingy  room  in  Marchmont  street, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  called  by  grace,  Marchmont  Hall.  The  University 
Hall  Settlement  of  which  Marchmont  Hall  was  an  offshoot  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  the  novelist,  in  1890.  Here,  on 
Saturday  mornings,  flocked  the  tatterdemalion  youngsters  of  the 
drab  neighborhood.  With  an  abandonment  that  only  childhood 
knows  they  gave  themselves  to  games  and  music.  Several  years 
later  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  real  play  center  in 
England  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  in  Tavistock  Place. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  book  is  simply  written,  a  readable  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  from  such  small  beginnings.  Now  there 
are  at  least  two  hundred  of  these  centers  scattered  through  England. 
The  reader  is  caught  by  the  moving  account  of  a  pioneer  work  with 
all  its  mishaps  and  slender  threads  between  success  and  failure. 
In  a  chatty,  almost  conversational  way  the  author  traces  the  origins 
of  the  movement,  discusses  the  first  play  centers  with  their  develop- 
ment in  the  provincial  towns,  the  vacation  schools,  and  the  organ- 
ized playgrounds.  Probably  of  most  value  to  the  recreation  worker 
is  her  account  of  a  play  center  at  work  and  the  appendix  which 
contains  suggestions  on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  such 
centers  with  detailed  descriptions  of  many  hall  and  playground 
games,  such  as  squat  ball,  hand  tennis  and  circular  tennis  ball. 


In  contrast  to  the  repressive  process  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  educational  life  of  many  children,  one  envies  the  child  in  the 
London  play  center  who  is  given  pencils,  brushes,  paints,  paper  and 
a  quiet  corner  in  which  to  work.  Children  possess  a  creative  in- 
stinct. As  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  says  in  her  preface,  ".  .  .  for  the 
mass  of  children  who  will  never  be  artists  or  sculptors  or  decorat- 
ors, while  they  share  the  almost  universal  instinct  which  makes  a 
child  delight  in  using  a  pencil  or  putting  a  bright  color  on  paper, 
the  painting-rooms  at  the  center  are  an  endless  pleasure." 

Particularly  interesting  sections  of  the  book  are  those  dealing  with 
the  influence  upon  child  life  of  darkened  streets  and  lurid  films 
during  the  war  and  the  effect  of  recreation  upon  juvenile  delin- 
quency. During  the  war,  ardent  spirits  banded  themselves  together 
in  such  gangs  as  the  "Black  Hand,"  or  the  "Clutching  Hand  Gang" 
raiding  shops  and  spreading  terror  over  neighborhoods.  The  leader 
of  one  of  these  groups,  lured  into  an  East  End  play  center,  ended 
his  exploits  in  a  painting  class.  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

SCOUTMASTERSHIP 

By   Sir    Robert   Baden-Powell.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      184   pp. 

Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
All  those  interested  in  scouting,  as  well  as  many  engaged  in  boys' 
work,  will  find  this  book  highly  suggestive  of  intensely  human 
principles  and  methods  of  work  with  boys.  Baden-Powell  places 
emphasis — as  every  wise  leader  of  boys  should  do — upon  the  spirit 
of  the  boy,  the  personality  of  the  leader  and  the  psychology  of 
leadership.  He  stresses  the  point  that  the  scoutmaster  should  be 
neither  schoolmaster  nor  commanding  officer  but  one  who  endeavors 
to  see  things  from  the  boy's  point  of  view  and  guide  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  right  direction.  He  refers  to  scouting  as  a  jolly  fraternity, 
the  jollier  the  better.  He  says  the  business  of  the  scoutmaster  is  to 
draw  out  each  boy  and  find  out  what  is  in  him,  and  then  to  catch 
hold  of  the  good  and  develop  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bad.  This, 
he  says,  is  education  rather  than  instruction.  He  quotes  Dean  Rus- 
sell's statement  that  "the  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  is  the  man's 
job  cut  down  to  boy's  size,"  and  that  "its  most  striking  feature  is 
not  its  curriculum  but  its  method." 

Again,  character  is  not  taught  through  instruction  but  is  devel- 
oped through  leadership.  He  holds  pretty  largely  the  same  point 
of  view  regarding  the  religious  influence  of  scouting. 

He  advises  also  against  formality  and  artificiality  in  program,  as, 
for  illustration,  he  advises  against  using  physical  exercises  in  use 
in  the  army,  remarking  that  "God  did  not  invent  physical  jerks." 
They  are  all  right  for  men  in  the  army  who  never  had  a  whole- 
some play  life.  Informal  games  and  running  are  approved  over 
against  stiff  and  formal  gymnastics.  "Every  boy  a  player  and  not 
merely  an  onlooker,"  is  the  author's  slogan.  This  point  of  view  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  a 
military  man  of  many  years'  experience. 

Outline  charts  of  patrol  programs  are  presented  for  the  guidance 

of   the    scoutmaster    and    patrol    leader.      The    book    contains   sound 

philosophy  on  boys'  work  for  the  layman. 

„      P      .      ,   a  George  J.  Fisher,  M.D. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  J 

THE  PROPER  FEEDING  OF  INFANTS 

By  W.  H.  Galland.     The  Parent's  Library.     Fred.  J.  Drake  &  Co. 

296   pp.    Price,   $1.50;    by  mail   of   the  Survey,  $1.60. 
The  multiplicity  of  books  on  the  care   and  feeding  of  infants  is  in 
part  an  index  of  the  popularity  of  the  subject  and  an  evidence  of  the 
failure   of  some  of  the  published  works   to   satisfy  the   demand   for 
some  specific  methods  of  approach. 

Dr.  Galland  has  written  for  parents  a  book  which  details  the  why's 
and  how's  of  infant  feeding.  Its  theoretical  field  of  usefulness  is  that 
so  over-filled  with  untrained  mothers.  There  is  no  pretense  to  nov- 
elty or  originality,  but  the  method  of  _  exposition,  presumably,  is 
adapted  for  aiding  mothers  and  foster-mothers  who  board  infants, 
and  for  the  more  intelligent  patrons  of  nurseries  and  baby  welfare 
stations,  for  the  little  mothers,  and  for  the  mothers  who  are  not  in 
constant  contact  with  instructive  nursing.  The  attempt  at  simplicity, 
however,  has  resulted  in  that  well  known  form  of  over-analysis  that 
conduces  to  confusion. 

There  are  a  few  errors,  some  unwise  advice,  and  a  few  suggestions 
that  might  be  characterized  as  foolishly  dogmatic,  and  originating 
in  a  failure  to  understand   how   people   actually  live.     There   is   a 
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social  hazard  in  the  unguided  use  of  the  book  by  the  average  parent 
in  that  the  text  tends  to  establish  too  much  of  a  feeling  of  protective 
knowledge,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  complicates  the  meeting  of 
emergencies  by  having  too  many  cross  references  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  difficult  problems  that  arise  in  the  management 
of  digestive  disturbances. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  of  explanatory  simplification 
result  in  destroying  much  of  the  potential  social  usefulness  that  ob- 
viously would  be  inherent  in  a  balanced  educational  volume  based 
upon  the  practical  needs  of  ignorant  but  knowledge-seeking  mothers. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

By  Emma  Smedley.     Author,  6  East  Front  Street,  Media,  Pa. 
pp.    Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 
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INSTITUTION  RECIPES 

By  Emma  Smedley.     New  Edition.     Author.     324  pp.    Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 
As  director  of  public  school  lunches  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Smedley 
is  a  widely  recognized  authority  on  problems  of  organization  and 
administration  in  this  field.  The  growing  attention  to  child  health 
work  ha9  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  school  lunch  movement,  and  it 
is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  health  project  that  is  worthy 
of  a  significant  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Miss  Smedley  has 
done  outstanding  pioneer  work  in  developing  the  educational  aspects 
of  school  lunches,  and  at  the  same  time  has  recognized  that  sound 
business  administration  is  most  necessary.  Her  new  book  on  this 
subject  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  experience  in  developing  the 
work  in  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  re- 
organizing or  establishing  similar  work  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
plan  of  organization  in  the  Philadelphia  system  is  outlined  in  detail, 
while  such  important  questions  a9  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
lunches,  supervision,  placement  and  use  of  equipment,  buying  sup- 
plies, the  working  force,  records  and  accounting  are  given  careful 
attention.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen, 
showing  the  details  of  kitchen  and  serving  equipment,  methods  of 
service,  standard  record  forms  and  reports.  Much  information  has 
already  been  published  in  bulletin  form  on  rural  school  lunch  pro- 
blems, but  as  yet  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  literature  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  town  and  city  school  lunch  systems.  Miss  Smedley's 
contribution  to  this  subject  should  therefore  be  widely  used. 

Institution  Recipes  is  a  new  edition  of  an  already  well  known 
reference,  and  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  in  charge  of 
food  service  for  large  numbers.  It  represents  a  well  arranged  col- 
lection of  tested  recipes  suitable  for  school  lunch  work,  clubs,  college 
residences,  hospital  dietary  departments,  and  other  institutional 
households.  The  author  has  added  very  considerably  to  the  value  of 
the  book  by  including  the  total  caloric  value  of  each  recipe  as  well 
as  tie  number  of  calories  derived  from  the  problem  content;  this  will 
lid  greatly  in  the  computation  of  food  values  when  planning  well 


balanced  meals. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia   University. 


Katharine  A.  Fisher. 


GOOD  TIMES  FOR  GIRLS 

By  Mary  E.   Moxcey.     Methodist  Book   Concern.     96   pp.     Price, 

$  .50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $  .70. 
This  little  book  of  suggestions  for  various  kinds  of  "good  times"  is 
evidently  intended  for  girls  of  high  school  age  who  want  to  plan 
their  own  parties  either  at  home,  in  school,  or  in  connection  with  a 
community  club.  Club  leaders — many  of  whom  have  nothing  but 
organized  athletic  games  to  suggest  in  competition  with  the  movies 
and  dance  halls — will  welcome  such  a  hand-book.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  probably  resent  its.  "preachy"  tone,  its  emphasis  on  the 
proprieties  of  a  generation  ago,  and  its  general  Sunday  school  flavor. 

A.  T.  Case. 

JUNIOR  WAGE  EARNERS 

By  Anna  Y.  Reed,  assisted  by  Wilson  Woelpper.     Macmillan  Co. 

171  pp.  Price,  $1.24;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.40. 
Mrs.  Reed,  who  is  head  of  the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  discusses,  in  her  present  volume,  the  child- 
worker  problem,  its  importance  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the 
individual  child.  She  outlines  the  organization  and  work  of  her 
division  in  the  Employment  Service  and  explains  the  methods  used 
in  giving  educational  and  vocational  guidance  to  the  "boy  on  the 
fence."    To  each  chapter  is  appended  a  helpful  bibliography. 


YE  OLDEN  BLUE  LAWS 

By  Gustavus  Myers.     Century  Co.     274  pp.     Price,  $2.00;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
Not  as  facetious  as  the  title  suggests,  but  a  serious  record  of  Amer- 
ican restrictive  laws,  some  of  which  are  still  on  the  statute  books. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  FAITH 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     175  pp.    Price, 

$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.40. 
A   story   of   the    East   Side    of    New    York    by    a    former   settlement 
worker. 


RED  FLOWERS 
By   Francis   Haffkine   Snow.     Boni   &  Liveright. 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 


239   pp.     Price, 


SONGS  AND  TALES  FROM  THE  DARK  CONTINENT 
By  Natalie  Curtis.  G.  Schirmer.  170  pp.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.20. 
Miss  Curtis'  researches  into  Negro  folk  song  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  are  among  the  most  important  American  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  African  music  and  the  world'*  wealth  of 
primitive  musical  material.  The  present  book  is  based  on  the 
singing  and  sayings  of  two  students  of  Hampton,  one  of  the  Ndau 
tribe  of  East  Africa,  the  other  a  Zulu.  Not  only  are  the  dances 
and  ceremonies  that  give  occasion  to  each  of  the  songs  transcribed, 
but  the  cultural  background  and  the  racial  characteristics  of  each  of 
these  tribes  are  described  in  detail.  These  studies,  by  their  thor- 
oughness, aid  the  process  of  reevaluating  the  place  of  the  Negro  in 
the  history  of  civilization  in  which  many  noted  anthropologists  are 
now  engaged. 

LABOR'S  MAGNA  CHARTA 

By  Archibald  Chisholm.    Longman's,  Green  &  Co.     192  pp.     Price, 

$3.40;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.55. 
A  critical  study  of  the  labor  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  and  of  the 
draft   conventions   and    recommendations   of   the   Washington    Inter- 
national Labor  Conference. 

THE  CLEVELAND  YEAR  BOOK,   1921 

Edited    by   Mildred    Chadsey.      Cleveland    Foundation.      520    pp. 

Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 
An  effort  to  make  available  to  all  the  people  of  the  city  definite, 
impartial  and  scientific  information  concerning  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  Cleveland.  The  first  year-book  of  that  kind.  The 
contributors  include  the  city's  leaders  in  education,  social  work, 
public  health,  recreation,  the  arts,  churches,  finance  and  industry, 
housing  and  city  planning.  Diagrams  and  a  good  index  help  in  a 
rapid  orientation  of  the  fact  material. 

IMMIGRANT  HEALTH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Harper  and  Bros.  481  pp.  Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
One  of  the  Americanization  Studies  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  a 
complete  survey  of  health  conditions  among  immigrants,  of  the 
special  health  problems  affecting  them,  and  of  the  agencies  at  work, 
with  a  detailed  program  for  the  improvement  of  health  standards 
within  the  wider  frame  of  national  program  of  Americanization. 
The  author  was  formerly  director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  is 
a  contributing  editor  to  the  Survey. 

SHOW  DOWN 

By  Julia  Houston  Railey.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     348  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
There  are  praises  to  be  said  for  the  popular  way  of  doing  a  thing, 
provided  it  be  worth  doing  popularly.  Mrs.  Railey  flouts  the  criticism 
of  those  who  say  all  social  workers  talk  to  themselves.  She  has 
made  a  readable  novel  out  of  her  six  years'  experience  in  social 
work  and  legislative  lobbying  in  Arkansas  which,  with  it9  glamor 
and  anti-social  villain  and  lovely  heroine,  may  do  much  to  enlist 
for  reform  the  energies  of  novel-reading  young  ladies.  Show  Down 
talks  of  peonage  and  politics,  not  exhaustively,  but  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  lead  its  readers  into  an  interest  in  these  subjects. 
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COMMUNICA  T ION'S 


OURSELVES  AND  THE  IRISH 
To  The   Editor:    I    am  sorry   that   I   cannot   be   present   at  the 
Survey  dinner  on  April  27,   to  hear  the   discussion   about   what   is 
ahead  for  the  Survey,  as  I  am  interested   in  its  future  policy  and 
confidently  expect  it  to  carry  on  a  forward-looking  program. 

I  am,  however,  disturbed  at  the  lack  of  sympathetic  expression 
for  the  present  situation  in  Ireland.  I  have  gone  over  the  files  and 
find  since  October  i,  [1920]  only  four  references  to  Ireland.  The 
December  n  issue  contains  a  comment  on  the  appointment  of  Hen- 
derson as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  sent  to  Ire- 
land by  the  British  Labor  Party.  December  25  carries  an  article 
about  the  destruction  of  creameries.  On  January  8  there  is  a  brief 
comment  on  the  Report  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and  on  February 
5  an  account  of  the  Irish  Relief  Unit  sent  from  America.  These 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  very,  very  limited,  quite 
colorless,  and  do  not  in  any  way  express  an  opinion  by  the  Survey 
on  the  Irish  problem.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  comment 
about  the  heroic  MacSwiney,  the  other  hunger  strikers,  Kevin  Barry 
or  the  recent  hangings.  And  to  date  there  has  been  no  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  though  detailed 
copies  were  released  to  the  press  March  30. 

I  am  appalled  at  this  failure  of  sympathy  still  so  extensive  in 
America  for  the  suffering  in  Ireland,  and  the  lack  of  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Irish  people  are  carrying  on  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  It  is  not  a  political  question ;  it  is  a  question 
of  humanity.  Does  not  the  Survey  stand  for  a  policy  of  generous 
and  sympathetic  hospitality  to  the  ideal  of  human  justice?  Or  is 
it  merely  a  news  sheet?  Rose  J.  McHugh. 

Chicago,  April   19. 

My  Dear  Miss  McHugh:  Your  letter  is  perhaps  unconsciously 
a  rather  admirable  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  on  a  news  basis  we 
have  covered  those  developments  in  Ireland  which  fell  plumb  in 
the  middle  of  the  Survey's  field. 

You  see  we  are  not  primarily  a  journal  of  political  developments 
or  of  opinion;  and  one  must  judge  the  Survey  on  whether  or  not 
within  its  province  it  handles  events  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  goes 
to  the  bottom  in  its  investigations  and  affords  a  channel  for  free 
discussion  over  signature. 

Nonetheless  we  feel  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  taken  in  connection  with  other  recent  developments,  af- 
fords us  a  text  for  reinterpreting  certain  far-reaching  social  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  Irish  situation.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
Mr.  Devine's  admirable  article,  Not  Justice  but  Charity,  in  the 
Survey  for  December  28,  1918.  At  his  own  suggestion  he  has  of- 
fered  to  try  his   hand    again   at  the  Irish   situation   for  us. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor. 

April  26. 

To  The  Editor:  I  read  Dr.  Devine's  article  [May  7]  on  the  Irish 
question  with  great  interest.  If  I  had  seen  it  in  the  New  Republic, 
I  would  have  been  prepared  for  it.  But  it  finally  answered  a  ques- 
tion I  had  asked  myself  several  times.  I  have  read  every  number 
of  the  Survey  from  its  start  and  its  little  predecessor,  Charities — 
many  copies  of  which  I  have  kept  these  years.  In  its  battle  for 
a  better  social  order  and  for  righteous  dealings  of  man  with  man 
I  have  been  and  am  in  deep  sympathy.  Even  as  owning  some 
United    States   Steel,  I   am   hoping  for   a   better  day. 

Dr.  Devine's  article  seems  to  me  to  be  a  purely  political  article. 
I  read  them  in  my  daily  Times  and  Post  and  the  monthlies.  I 
see  no  use  in  such  an  article  in  the  Survey.  Apart  from  any  other 
consideration  I  feel  in  reading  it  like  a  Union  man  would  in  i860. 
I  believe  this  world  needs  more  union  rather  than  less.  Real 
grievances  should  be  redressed  but  to  me  the  cry  of  the  Irish  for 
"freedom"  sounds  like  an  echo  from  San  Domingo  and   Haiti. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  when  my  subscription  expires  but  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  the  remainder  of  it  for  any  social  worker  whom  you 
may  know  of  who  cares  to  receive  it.  I  shall  struggle  as  best  I 
can  to  keep  faith  with  the  movement  for  social  progress  while  be- 
lieving that  the  federation  of  mankind  is  to  be  approved  of  rather 
than   the    increase    of   splitting   up    the    age-long    unions. 

John  Campbell. 

Neiz  York,  May  8. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Campbell:  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  that  Mr.  Devine's  article  is  of  course  political 
in  ^a  sense,  but  that  is  not  what  annoys  you.  It  is  rather  his  point 
of  view. 

And  I  suppose  if  you  got  way  off  by  yourself  in  the  middle  of 
a  ten-acre  lot,  and  left  your  feelings  on  the  fence,  you  would  rec- 
ognize that  there  was  an   element  of  truth  in  my  saying  so. 

Yet  for  me  to  contend  this  and  for  you  either  to  accept  or  to 
deny  it  leads  nowhere  in  especial.  Here  is  a  question  on  which 
you  do  feel  deeply;  on  which  you  and  Mr.  Devine  are  pretty  much 
at  the  poles;  and  on  which  I  can  respect  your  feelings  as  I  do  his. 

If  people's  relations  to  the  Survey  are  going  to  snap  whenever 
we  take  up  something  that  does  grip  them  deeply,  then  at  first 
sight  it  would  seem  that  one  of  two  things  is  bound  to  happen — 
either  we  shall  try  to  prevent  that  snapping  and  hold  our  readers 
by  side-stepping  burning  issues  and  so  kill  the  Survey  spiritually ; 
or  else  they,  by  withdrawing,  will  defeat  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  Survey;  and  that  is  to  afford  a  channel  where  men  and 
women  who  differ  radically  and  sincerely  can  come  within  arm's 
length  of  each  other  and  discuss  things.  There  is  a  third  course 
for  us:  to  urge  readers,  such  as  yourself,  who  feel  deeply  on  some 
issue,  to  pay  the  price  of  tolerance  for  the  good  of  maintaining  this 
common  medium  of  exchange. 

Sometimes  the  subject  matter  that  makes  them  feel  this  way  is 
on  the  fringe  of  our  field,  as  in  this  case;  sometimes  it  is  plumb  in 
the  center.  I  should  like  to  put  this  question  of  scope  before  you 
as  it  actually  came   up  in  handling  Ourselves  and  the  Irish. 

General  political  changes  are  not  the  Survey's  subject  matter. 
If  they  were  we  should  be  handling  them  consecutively  from  week 
to  week  in  the  same  way  that  we  handle  industrial  and  civic  de- 
velopments. Nonetheless  we  do  not  yield  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  politics,  finance,  business,  transportation,  science,  etc. 
Where  developments  in  those  fields  overlap  ours  we  hold  our 
ground. 

Ireland  presents  a  great  human  situation — social  in  many  of  the 
forces  that  play  into  it;  economic  and  human  in  its  consequences. 
Because  it  heads  up  into  the  political  questions  of  dominion  rule, 
independence,  etc.,  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  ignore  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  handled  during  the  last  six  months  prac- 
tical and  social  developments  there  which  are  clearly  in  our  field — 
such  as  the  consequences  of  the  situation  on  the  cooperatives;  the 
report  of  the  British  Labor  Commission  and  the  like.  Should  we 
stop   there  ? 

We  had  readers  raising  the  point  that  we  were  derelict  in  not 
taking  up  the  situation  again  in  a  larger  way.  We  agreed  with 
them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Devine  was  the  founder  of  Charities  which  grew 
into  the  Survey,  and  he,  if  anyone,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  our 
pages.  Even  so,  while  we  did  not  constrain  him  one  whit  in  bring- 
ing out  where  he  got  off  on  the  political  issues  involved,  we  asked 
him  to  cast  the  article  so  that  it  would  be  a  Survey  article  in  its 
approach  to  a  situation  in  which  social  and  political  issues  were 
interwoven;  that  is,  that  his  would  be  a  challenge  to  the  social 
community  of  America  to  understand  the  Irish  situation  in  the  same 
way  that  a  sociologist  or  social  worker  might  challenge  the  indi- 
vidual to  understand  the  boy  or  the  immigrant;  the  boy  gang  or 
the  immigrant  colony. 

I  do  not  know  that,  feeling  as  you  do,  you  are  in  position  to  judge 
dispassionately  whether  or  not  Mr.  Devine's  treatment  was  such 
as  thus  to  bring  the  article  within  our  field.  I  have  felt  only  that 
in  justice  to  the  Survey  and  to  our  mutual  respect  I  should  put  the 
procedure  as  we  saw  it  in  full  view  and  urge  you  to  reconsider 
your  decision. 

While  I  should  not  be  for  throwing  open  the  columns  of  the 
Survey  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  political  issue  of  Ireland.  I 
am  sure  they  are  open  to  anyone  who  may  have  contrary  views  to 
Mr.  Devine's  and  puts  forward  social  considerations  in  support 
of  them.     .     .     .  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor. 

May  11. 

To  The  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  cease  sending  me  the  Survey. 
The  article  by  your  associate  editor,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ourselves 
and  the  Irish,  is  best  answered  by  a  Canadian  of  four  generations, 
by  telling  you  to  keep  your  paper  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  fight  for  five  long  years  in  Flanders,  and 
I  well  remember  the  shock  it  was  to  us  Canadians  to  be  told,  not 
by  any  Englishman  or  -Irishman,  but  by  the  head  of  your  nation 
that  our  Yankee  cousins  were  "too  proud   to  fight."     It  is   another 
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shock  to  find  you  are  not  too  proud  to  misrepresent  and  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  your  late  Allies. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  British  Empire  is  weak  today.  We 
have  fought  a  long  and  bitter  war  from  start  to  finish.  We  have 
seen  our  resources  fade  away  in  war's  furnace.  We  have  loaned 
to  our  Allies  our  heritage.  We  have  borrowed  from  you  to  loan 
to  France,  because  you  would  accept  our  security,  but  would  not 
play  big  brother  to  France  yourselves. 

We  are  a  united  empire  and  Ireland  stays  part  of  us,  even  as 
your  Confederate  states  are  part  of  you.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  We  want  peace  bad  enough,  but  not  bad  enough  to  tolerate 
American  interference  in  our  domestic  affairs.         W.  L.  Hutton, 

Brantford,  Ontario.  Major  (late  Canadian  Army.) 

To  The  Editor:  Your  leading  article  in  your  issue  of  the  sev- 
enth instant,  entitled  Ourselves  and  the  Irish  by  Mr.  Devine,  in- 
advertently, no  doubt,  overlooks  the  distinguished  Irish-Americans 
who  have  held  the  highest  offices  in  this  country,  among  whom,  with 
hundreds  of  others,  may  be  mentioned  ex-President  Andrew  Jack- 
son, ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  ex-Senator  Francis  Kernan, 
ex-Senator  James  A.  O'Gorman,  ex-Mayor  William  R.  Grace,  and 
ex-Governor  Smith. 

To  further  illuminate  said  article,  why  not  follow  it  up  with 
another  article  entitled  Ourselves  and  the  British,  substantially  in 
the  same  words  as  the  said  article,  except  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "British"  for  the  word  "Irish,"  and  why  not  follow  with  the 
United  States  slogans  of  the  Civil  War,  "United  We  Stand,  Di- 
vided We  Fall."  George  W.  Ellis. 

Neia  York. 

To  The  Editor:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  Devine's 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Survey.  It  is  very  well  written, 
and  its  tone  and  sentiments  are  excellent.  I  think  the  best  part  of 
it  is  the  first  page  in  which  he  makes  a  very  necessary  plea  for 
considering  the  Irish  people  as  normal  human  beings,  not  amiable 
defectives  as  regards  one  or  other  of  the  more  stable  human  qual- 
ities. John  A.  Ryan. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  The  Editor:  Dr.  Devine's  article  in  a  recent  Survey  on  Our- 
selves and  the  Irish  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,   and   puts  the   Irish   side  of  the  case  with   great  eloquence. 

But  I  think  Dr.  Devine  does  injustice  to  the  English  side.  He 
says  truly:  "The  crux  of  the  present  Irish  question  is  whether 
Ireland  is  a  nation  or  not,"  and  by  Ireland  he  means  the  whole 
island,  including  Ulster.  It  is  true  that  if  Ireland  is  a  nation 
the  Ulster  minority  ought  to  yield  to  the  majority.  On  the  other 
hand  if  Great  Britain  is  a  nation  the  question  arises  whether  the 
Irish   minority  ought  not   to  yield   to   the  majority. 

Again,  if  Great  Britain  is  a  nation,  and  if  Celtic  Ireland  is  also 
a  nation,  ought  not  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  Celtic  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  and  not  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
to  include  in  Celtic  Ireland  a  part  of  the  non-Celtic  population  of 
Great  Britain?  Why  should  the  Irish  boundary  be  drawn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  Ulster,  which  appears  to  oppose  separation 
from  England  and  subjection  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  with  the  same 
passion  and  for  the  same  kind  of  reason  which  animates  the  rest 
of  Ireland  in  opposing  continued  subjection  to  Great  Britain?  I 
say  "appears;"  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  facts.  But  if  I  am 
wrong  I  and  many  who  have  the  same  impression  are  very  ready 
to   be  shown. 

Upon  the  other  objection  to  Irish  independence;  namely,  that  it 
would  imperil  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Devine  says: 
"England  is  entitled  to  security  at  sea  and  it  may  not  be  too  late 
to  obtain  that,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  Ireland,  by  voluntary 
treaties  and  guarantees."  But  ought  England  to  allow  its  safety 
to  depend  upon  what  Mr.  Devine  recognizes  as  merely  a  possi- 
bility— something  that  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  obtain?  Would 
Irish  hatred  of  England  immediately  disappear  if  Ireland  were 
given  its  independence?  Even  if  Ireland  became  neutral  in  its 
feeling,  might  not  it  join  the  enemies  of  England  in  some  interna- 
tional contingency?  Did  any  nation  ever  voluntarily  put  its  own 
continued  existence  into  hostile  hands,  hoping  that  they  might  be- 
come  less  hostile? 

And  is  it  to  the  interest  of  civilization  that  England  should  com- 
mit this  possible  suicide?  Is  it  even  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  it- 
self? If  Germany  had  won  the  war  and  made  Ireland  a  province, 
would   it  have  been  more  free  than  now? 


Mr.  Devine  shows,  it  seems  to  me,  an  anti-English  bias  when 
he  says  that  "the  text-books  which  represent  Patrick  Henry  and 
Samuel  Adams  as  fighting  against  English  tyranny  will  not  be  re- 
vised for  common  use  while  English  tyranny  is  practiced  under 
our  eyes,"  and  that  "the  fraternizing  of  British  and  American  naval 
officers  will  not  be  extended  to  the  relations  of  the  men  in  the 
street  while  the  Irish   sore   festers." 

I  believe  our  text-books  will  tell  the  truth— that  our  Revolution 
was  fought  in  behalf  of  English  liberties  against  a  Tory  aristocracy 
headed  by  a  German  king — whatever  is  done  about  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  that  English  and  Americans  will  continue  to  fraternize 
so  long  as  they  recognize  each  other's  good  qualities  and  good  in- 
tentions and  have  some  sympathy  and  understanding  for  each  other's 
difficulties.  It  will  help  us,  on  our  side  in  this  matter,  if  we  re- 
member the  sort  of  measures  to  which  we  were  driven  in  order 
to  put  down  guerilla  warfare  in  the  Shenandoah  or  reflect  upon 
our  success  to  date  in  handling  the  Negro  problem. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  Irish  situation  is  a  tragedy,  that  the  Irish 
aspirations  are  natural  and  legitimate,  but  that  there  is  no  way 
yet  in  sight  by  which  they  can  be  immediately  realized  without 
great  danger  not  to   Great  Britain  alone   but   to  civilization. 

Boston.  Joseph  Lee. 

[Mr.  Lee  expands  what  I  tried  to  state  as  the  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  fear  there  are  no  objective  facts  which  would  convince 
either  those  who  assert  or  those  who  deny  the  nationality  of  Ire- 
land— of  the  whole  indivisible  island.  The  will  is  too  much  in- 
volved on  either  side.  Apparently  it  must  be  settled  by  force 
and  this  does  not  mean,  unfortunately,  that  it  will  be  settled  right; 
merely  that  if  it  is  not  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be  renewed. 

If  I  showed  any  anti-English  bias  I  did  myself  grave  injustice, 
for  I  have  none.  An  Irish-American  friend  with  more  justice 
charges  me  with  having  discussed  the  wlrole  question  from  an 
Anglo-American  standpoint.  I  am  unable  to  discuss  it  from  an 
anti-English  standpoint.  I  regard  an  understanding  between  the 
British  commonwealth  and  the  American  as  the  very  starting  point 
of  the   emergence  of   a   new   and   better   international   order. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Lee  is  right  about  the  revision  of  our  school 
text-books.  They  need  it.  But  I  fear  that  in  practice,  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  continuance  of  the  Irish  war  on  its  present 
basis  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult.  It  was  an  English  ad- 
miralty officer  who  raised  the  question  in  private  conversation  as 
to  why  the  man  on  the  street  did  not  have  the  same  feeling  for 
the  English  that  he  encountered  among  American  naval  officers. 
I  could  give  him  no  other  answer  than  the  unsettled  Irish  question. 

I  am  for  fnore  union  rather  than  less,  as  Mr.  Campbell  is;  but 
union  is  not  the  word  which  describes  the  present  relation  of  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  That  is  subjection.  The  "Con- 
federate states"  to  which  Major  Hutton  refers  are  not  in  subjec- 
tion and  never  were.  The  southern  states  rejoice  in  a  common 
national  life  with  northern  and  western  states.  After  many  de- 
feats Ireland  hates  her  subjection  to  England  with  increasing  in- 
tensity. 

Mr.  Lee  refers  to  the  freeing  of  Ireland  as  "possible  suicide." 
But  that  seems  to  me  begging  the  question.  To  me  it  appears  that 
attempting  to  hold  her  in  involuntary  subjection  is  more  like  sui- 
cide. Ireland  is  at  present  very  likely  to  ally  herself  with  any 
nation  at  war  with  England,  for  she  is  herself  at  war  with  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  her  own  freedom.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century 
conflicts  betwen  England  and  France  our  American  forefathers 
would  naturally  have  been  with  England.  Indeed  they  had  taken 
a  creditable  part  in  driving  France  out  of  North  America  and 
thus  helping  to  establish  the  prestige  which  constituted  France's 
main  grievance.  If  Ireland  seeks  allies  in  her  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence it  is  not  because  of  any  natural  hostility  to  England  but 
only  because  of  her  own  legitimate  national  aspirations.  Ameri- 
can sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  is  no  evidence  of 
hostility  to  England.  Loyalty  to  Anglo-American  traditions  is  not 
a  monopoly  of  those  who  uphold  the  present  black-and-tan  Schreck- 
lichkeit  of  the  British  government  of  the  day.  My  plea  is  not  in- 
spired by  any  anti-English  bias  but  by  the  sight  of  the  suffering 
in  Ireland  and  a  desire  to  see  it  ended  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  for  which  we  fought  in  Europe ;  na- 
tional self-determination;  protection  of,  but  not  the  domination  by 
minorities. — E.  T.  D.] 


To  The  Editor:    I  enjoy  the  Survey's  weekly  visit,  and  especial- 
ly the   last  issue.     It  had   a  splendidly   impartial   article   about  the 
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Irish;  it  is  a  relief  to  read  something  that  is  not  teeming  with 
sectarianism   and   English  propaganda. 

Sometimes  I  think  our  country  is  dangerously  near  to  the  ragged 
edge  of  that  straight  and  narrow  road  we  have  traveled  so  long, 
of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  and  when  we  feel  the  bluest  about 
it  and  then  have  a  chance  to  read  an  article  like  Edward  T.  De- 
vine'*  it  helps  a  lot.  Elizabeth  H.  Clark. 

Mangum,  Okla. 

To  The  Editor:  I  have  been  a  supporter  and  reader  of  your 
magazine  from  the  beginning,  and  have  learned  to  look  upon  ar- 
ticles from  Mr.  Devine  as  expressing  most  sane  and  careful  judge- 
ment. 

I  was  therefore  very  much  surprised  at  his  treatment  of  the  Irish 
question  in  the  magazine  for  May  7.  I  remember  the  great  hesita- 
tion with  which  he  declared  his  approval  of  war  with  Germany, 
and  it  seems  strange  to  read  from  his  pen,  that  if  he  were  an  Irish- 
man he  would  fight  for  national  independence.  It  is  still  more 
strange  that  he  did  not  specify  that  he  would  fight  as  a  soldier  and 
not  as  an  assassin.  As  I  understand  his  views,  he  would  use  force 
to  get  freedom  from  England  and  then  compel  the  minority  to  re- 
main in   his   nation. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  I  can  think  of  would  be  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Filipinos  should  fight  to  free  themselves  from  the  United 
States  and  then  fight  to  compel  a  minority  who  wish  to  remain 
under  United  States  control  to  be  part  of  their-  new  nation. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Devine  will  not  spoil  his  well  earned  reputation 
for  fairness  and  justice,  by  another  such  one-sided  article  as  that 
on  Ourselves  and  the  Irish,  and  that  if  he  does,  the  Survey  will 
continue  to  be  as  it  has  been,  one  of  the  few  reliable  sources  of 
the  facts,  bearing  on  all  sides  of  the  question,  rather  than  merely 
the  exponent  of  opinions.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

[Mr.  Kirkpatrick  speaks  of  "great  hesitation"  where  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  "regret"  or  "reluctance."  In  fact  I  was  ready 
for  war  with  Germany  long  before  it  was  actually  declared.  I  had 
tried,  while  it  was  possible,  to  conceive  a  red-blooded  neutrality 
which  would  keep  us  in  position  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  is- 
sues on  which  belligerents  cannot  so  easily  see  dispassionately.  I 
am  for  other  methods  than  those  of  war  for  settling  even  the 
gravest  differences,  but  when  there  are  no  other  methods,  and  the 
issues  are  important  enough,  I  am  ready  to  fight:  certainly — if  it 
is  necessary  to  say  it — as  a  soldier  and  not  as  an  assassin.  The 
Republican  cause  in  Ireland  suffers  from  every  assassination  which 
can  justly  be  charged  against  it,  and  the  good  name  of  Britain 
suffers  from  every  lawless  outrage  which  men  in  her  uniform  com- 
mit.— E.  T.  D.] 

To  the  Editor:  Doesn't  Mr.  Devine  dogmatize  a  bit  unjusti- 
fiably when  he  says,  "The  crux  of  the  present  Irish  question  is 
whether  Ireland  is  a  nation  or  not?"  Suppose  the  United  States 
had  refused  to  make  peace  with  England  in  1783,  unless  Canada 
were  compelled  by  England  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States 
against  her  will.  Could  the  friends  of  the  United  States  have, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  said,  "The  crux  of  the  question  is 
whether  America  is  one  nation  or  two,"  and  "The  United  States 
should  make  no  peace  with  England  unless  England  or  some  other 
nation  should  force  Canada  to  join  the  victorious  rebellion?"  And 
we  have  lived  at  peace  with  Canada  for  more  than  a  century, 
with  scarcely  a  scratch  in  the  ground  to  show  the  boundary  be- 
tween  us. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  Mr.  Devine's  impulse  for  immediate  re- 
lief rather  than  ultimate  justice  and  safety— a  manifest,  pacifist  weak- 
ness—hurries  him  past  the  real  question.  For  three  years  the  world 
has  known  that  Ireland  could  have  a  government  practically  of 
her  own  choosing  but  she  must  not  coerce  Ulster.  Nothing  do- 
ing! "Ireland  needs  Ulster."  Yes  indeed  she  needs  Ulster  in  her 
business — both  economic  and  ecclesiastical.  Ireland  wants  a  solid 
Ireland.      Solid    against   whom?      Why   solid    against    anyone? 

Par  contra  why  hand  over  the  half  dozen  Protestant,  well-to-do 
counties  of  Ulster  to  the)  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  votes  are 
plenty  and  money  is  scarce?  Mr.  Devine  has  lived  neighbor  to 
Tammany  Hall  for  many  years.  What  does  he  honestly  think 
would  become  of  Ulster?  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  friends 
thought  they  knew  and  were  willing  to  take  the  fate  of  rebels 
if  need  were,  rather  than  see  Ireland  vote  Ulster  off  the  map 
both    economically    and    religiously. 

If   it   be    said    that   the    Irish   have   been   oppressed    in   their    re- 


ligion— granted,  but  by  the  British  Parliament,  not  by  Ulster.  More- 
over, England  is  naturally  slow  to  forget  what  has  usually  ac- 
companied Roman  Catholic  domination.  We  are  rapidly  learn- 
ing it  in  Amreica.  Mr.  Devine's  mot  that  "a  free  Ireland  is  no 
peril  to  England,"  is  not  up  to  his  usual  standard  either  of  in- 
formation   or    logic. 

Suppose  England  gave  Ireland  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Ulster  would  soon  be  the  well  known  lamb  lying  down 
with  the  lion — inside.  Then  Ireland,  an  island  within  seventy- 
five  miles  of  her  coast,  surrounded  by  good  harbors — would  be 
the  sure  rendezvous  for  the  sea-going  craft  of  any  continental 
nation  with  which  England  might  be  hereafter  at  war.  England 
dare  not  make  all  Ireland  a  republic,  and  as;  matters  now  stand 
and   are   likely  to  stand   she  tvill  not.  H.   H.    Howe. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

[Mr.  Howe's  analogy  fails  for  the  reason  that  in  1783  there  was 
no  American  national  sentiment  which  included  Canada.  The  posi- 
tion of  Quebec  with  its  religion  and  language  is  more  analogous. 
If  Quebec  should  wish  to  secede  from  Canada  and  join  France, 
Canada  would  not  let  her  go;  and  rightly.  Canada  is  a  nation  and 
this  nation  includes  Quebec.  Ireland  needs  Ulster,  as  Canada  needs 
Quebec,  not  in  her  business — economic,  or  ecclesiastical — but  in  her 
national  life. 

Answering  Mr.  Howe's  question  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  to 
which  he  refers,  I  think  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  friends 
might  accept  majority  rule,  as  we  in  New  York  accept  it.  Treason 
does  not  become  loyalty  by  the  mere  fact  that  Catholics  or  Tammany 
Hall  or,  as  in  i860,  "bjack  Republicans"  have  carried  the  elections. 
— E.  T.  D.] 

CHILD-PLACING  IN  DELAWARE 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  April  23,  there  appeared  an 
article  on  child  placing  in  Delaware  that  contained  some  criticisms 
of  the  [New  York]  Children's  Aid  Society.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
value  of  any  work  is  shown  by  its  results^  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
records  of  the  thousand  children  placed  by  Mr.  Neill  in  Delaware  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  shows  73  per  cent  known  successes,  a  remark- 
able result  considering  the   antecedents  of  the  children  placed. 

While  there  is  in  Delaware,  undoubtedly,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  education  and  a  complete  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  enforce  the  educational  laws,  yet  in  mitigation  of 
this  condition,  it  should  be  realized  that  the  boys  keep  on  with  their 
winter  schooling  long  after  the  average  city  boy  of  the  same  age  has 
stopped,  and  in  the  end  attain  a  useful  elementary  education  that 
puts  them  on  a  par  with  the  average  country  population  where  they 
live,  or  which  seems,  if  they  return  to  New  York,  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  practical  needs  of  a  young  mechanic. 

Over  half  the  number  of  children  placed  during  these  twenty  years 
came  from  New  York  city,  many  of  them  having  been  surrendered 
by  their  parents  or  guardians  because  they  had  found  it  impossible, 
either  on  account  of  their  own  circumstances,  or  on  account  of  the 
boys'  dispositions,  to  bring  them  up  safely  and  decently  in  the  city. 
Fully  half  of  the  boys  placed  in  Delaware  have  returned  to  the  city 
on  reaching  maturity,  and  are  now  at  work  here  principally  as 
mechanics. 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  with  unemployment  so  prevalent  and  city-bred  youths  flocking 
to  the  various  agencies  and  bureaus  looking  for  employment  in  vain, 
these  country-bred  youths  should  be  sticking  to  their  jobs  and  earning 
good  wages.  While  I  have  been  appealed  to  by  hundreds  of  the 
city-bred  for  aid  or  employment,  I  have  not  had  an  application  from 
one  of  these  boys  from  Delaware.  The  Delaware  boys  have  called, 
to  be  sure,  in  large  numbers,  but  only  to  pass  a  friendly  word  of 
greeting  and  report  their  progress  to  their  old  friend,  our  Delaware 
agent,  whom  they  regard  with  a  very  real  affection. 

Ne<w  York  city.  Robert  N.  Brace. 

[A  survey  made  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  in  1916  in 
Delaware  showed  that  there  were  660  children  imported  from  other 
states  of  whom  17.3  per  cent  went  to  school  less  than  three  months; 
64  per  cent  went  to  school  less  than  five  months;  95  per  cent  went 
to  school  less  than  seven  months. 

The  Survey  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  from  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society  specific  information  in  regard  to  the 
"73  per  cent  known  successes,"  the  placement  of  the  boys  as  me- 
chanics, and  the  extent  of  employment  and  rate  of  wages  received 
by  these  boys  at  the  present  time. — Editor.] 
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New  York  City 


CAMPS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Head  Master  of  Educational 
Work  for  St.  Andrew's  Industrial  School, 
Barrington,  R.  I.;  Episcopalian  under  forty 
who  loves  boys  desired.    3866  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  11  to  1. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
June  1.  Address  512  Cutler  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Jewish  visiting  housekeeper  or  social  case 
worker  equipped  for  intensive  home  visit- 
ing. Mature  woman  preferred.  State  age, 
salary  desired,  training,  experience  and 
references.  Address  I.  Kadis,  Supt.,  He- 
brew Relief  Association,  1002  Walnut  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED:  Headworker  for  well-estab- 
lished settlement  in  Chicago;  Christian, 
Protestant.    3862  Survey. 

WANTED:  An  American  Jew  to  fill  posi- 
tion of  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of 
a  prominent  New  York  Jewish  Congrega- 
tion. Must  be  a  man  of  good  family,  fine 
appearance  and  personality,  and  have  excep- 
tional references.  Address  in  own  hand- 
writing, stating  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.     3867  Survey. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  1800  Selden  Street. 

WANTED:  High  grade  man  or  woman 
as  Field  Secretary.  Address  with  references, 
Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  478  Washington  St., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Family  Welfare 
visitor.  Apply  Family  Welfare  Bureau, 
Columbus,  Georgia. 


WANTED:  A  college  woman  with  at  least 
two  years'  social  service  experience.  One 
who  can  speak  on  the  "girl  problem,"  and 
organize.  Adequate  salary.  Reply  to  P.  O. 
Box  2881,  Boston  7. 

1 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 


WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Industrial,  Wel- 
fare and  Public  Health  Nurses;  Dietitians, 
etc.  If  interested  in  institutional  positions, 
etc.,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  write 
now  for  free  booklet.  Aznoe's  Central  Reg- 
istry for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Qualified  person  or  institu- 
tion to  care  for  and  train  twelve  year  old 
armless  girl.  Give  name,  address,  qualifica- 
tions, remunerations  expected,  references. 
L.  E.  Putnam,  Executive  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  Capitol 
Building,    Charleston,   West   Virginia. 


NURSES-PUPILS  WANTED 


NURSES— PUPILS  WANTED 

The  Jersey  City  Hospital  Training  School 
offers  exceptional  advantages  to  young 
women. 

Course  in  Public  Health,  Industrial,  Child 
Hygiene,  Pre-Natal  Obstetrics,  Psychopathic 
and  General  Nursing. 

Compensation  while  training: 
First  one  and  one-half  years,  $20  per  month. 
Second  one  and  one-half  years,   $30  per  month. 

After  three  (3)  months'  probation,  books 
and   uniforms   are  furnished  without  cost. 

Apply  to  Miss  Ella  M.  Brede,  R.  N., 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,  Jersey 
City  Hospital,  Baldwin  Ave.  and  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find   expression.     3855   SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN  (single)  desires  position 
as  assistant  superintendent  or  head  boyi' 
worker  in  Child  Caring  Institution.  Ex- 
perienced teacher  and  institutional  worker. 
Formerly  assistant  superintendent.  3850 
Survey. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112   East   19  street,  New  York. 


CAMP  QUITO 


ON-THE-  LAKES 
Casco,  M  e. ,  near  Portland 

Limited  to  20  boys.  Real  woodcraft  instruc- 
tion. Excellent  food.  Experienced  college 
trained  councilors.  All  sports.  Perfect  sand 
beach.  Best  camp  for  $200.  (Home  and  camp 
life).     Write   M.    B.   GAY,    LACONIA,   N.    H. 


For  two  or  three   little  boys,   a  welcome   in 

Laura  B.  Garrett's 

CAMP  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Canaan,     Conn.       Inquire     until    June     15. 
L.  B.  Garrett,   529  W.    138th   St.,   N.  Y.   C. 

Camp  On-Ur-Wa  ^"T* 

Between   two   lakes.   Fishing,   tennis,   saddle- 
horses.     Write  Mgr.  for  descriptive  booklet. 


COURSE  IN  NUTRITION 


Institute  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  Nutrition 

June   6th   to    iStk,    1921. 

Two  weeks  practical,  intensive  course, 
including  pre-natal,  infant,  pre-school, 
and  school  problems;  also  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  nutrition  clinics, 
dental  clinics  and  other  clinics.  Write  for 
program  and  information, 

SCHOOL    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LOUISVILLE 

Louisville  Kentucky 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


FOR  RENT— June  to  October,  or  shorter 
period;  5  room  duplex  apartment  in  house; 
large  rooms,  fireplaces,  all  conveniences; 
extraordinary  yard ;  south  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York;  convenient  to  L,  subway, 
bus.  Also,  2  room  non-housekeeping  apart- 
ment. Phone,  Spring  ion.  Write  3860 
Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"Cooking  for  Profit" 

YOU  can  earn  a  handsome  income  through  home-cooked 
Food    and    catering,    tea-room,    cafeteria    m'g't,     eto. 
rail   Instructions    by   mall.     Write   for   details. 
An.  Sehool  of  Horn*  Economics.  SI9  W.tStn  St..  Chicago. 111. 

Printed  Stationery 

NOT    a    single    dissatisfied    customer    since    we 
started  business.  200  sheets  High  Grade  Note- 
paper   and    100   envelopes   printed   with   your    name 
and   address,   postpaid,   $1.50.     Write   for   samples. 
LEWIS,    712    River    Street,    Troy,    N.    Y. 


Montessori  Class 
WANTED:  To  get  in  touch  with  mothers 
in  Brooklyn  Heights  neighborhood  interested 
in  forming  a  Montessori  play  group  for  chil- 
dren 2-6,  to  be  held  mornings  in  a  private 
house  with  roof  garden  and  yard  for  outdoor 
exercise,  under  a  teacher  experienced  and 
successful  in  this  work.  Group  limited  to 
ten,  expense  about  $50.00  a  semester,  starting 
October  1.     3868  Survey. 


: 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  flJimea  reports  the  most  important  actm 
ucs  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfn* 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  po 
year— 12.00.      70    Fifth    Ave..    N.     Y. 

3foreitn-3!orn  supplies  information  needed  _  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Kanuital  Social  «*rrutrr;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspice*  of  the  Hospita 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Cit» 
Inc.     !9    r:asl    72H    Street.    New   York 

JHrntol  Mynirnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by"  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

JBtjr  Jlrioan  Journal,  devoted  to  a  fair  discus- 
sion of  penal  affairs,  to  improvements  in  penal 
legislation,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  beginning  this 
year.  SOc.  per  annum.  Issued  by  The  Pa.  Prison 
Society,    119   S.    Fourth   St.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

jJuhlir  Urnlth  ??itror;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,   370    Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 


FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
•ur  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,   54s   Butler   Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Are  They  Doomed.'  Story  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case.  -By  Art  Shields.  From  the  Workers  De- 
fense Union,  7  East  IS  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,   10  cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,   5   Park   Square,   Boston. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19    Street,   New   York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo 


FRANKLIN  K.  LANE  took,  I  know,  the 
keenest  joy  in  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  here  he  was 
dealing  with  affairs  which  had  intimate 
touch  with  the  everyday  lives  of  the  common 
folk  of  America.  Mr.  Lane's  faith  in  and 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
Lincoln-like  in  their  depth  and  intensity. 
He  truly  lived  "as  one  who  loved  his  fellow 
men." 

Secretary  Lane  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
projects  of  his  department.  He  planned  for 
some  of  them  as  a  mother  plans  for  her  first- 
born. His  work  for  farms  for  the  soldiers 
was  a  real  labor  of  love  and  his  disappoint- 
ment was  keen  when  the  government  failed 
to  carry  the  project  into  effect.  Some  of  the 
vast  engineering  plans  which  were  brought 
before  him  aroused  his  enthusiasm  because 
they  appealed  both  to  his  pioneer  instinct  and 
his  constructive  genius,  but  he  gave  his  great 
heart  to  them  because  they  were  to  conserve 
the  fruits  and  forces  of  nature  for  unborn 
generations. 

Despite  the  large  problems  with  which  he 
was  called  to  deal,  he  would  turn  from  them 
and  give  his  earnest  thought  and  concen- 
trated attention  to  the  troubles  of  some  small 
group  of  humble  people.  He  visioned,  as 
few  men  have,  the  problems  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  America.  He  deplored,  I  know,  the 
misdirected  sentimentality  of  certain  groups 
in  dealing  with  these  problems  as  he  did  the 
cold  professionalism  of  others.  "Let  us  cease 
preaching  at  the  immigrant  and  issuing 
tracts  and  treatises,"  he  said  once,  "and  take 
off  our  coats  and  work  out  their  future  with 
them."  Americanization  he  considered  the 
greatest  work  which  the  war  bequeathed  us, 
and  his  regret  was  unbounded  when  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  the  bill  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart  so  that  through  it  might  be 
correlated  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  for 
united  work  toward  creating  a  truly  hom- 
ogeneous people. 

He  had  scant  patience  with  the  holier- 
than-thou  reformer  or  the  zealot  legislator 
who  sought  to  make  over  the  newcomer  in 
his  own  image.  He  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  gifts  which  our  foreign-born  are  bring- 
ing with  them.  He  believed  that  the  coming 
America  and  the  coming  American  would  be 
the  better  and  the  finer  for  them. 

Anyone  with  a  plan  for  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  however 
visionary,  was  certain  of  a  cordial  hearing 
by  Mr.  Lane.  He  used  to  send  some  such 
missionary  to  me  with  a  characteristic  little 
confidential  note  which  might  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Dear  Butler:  This  man  has  such  a 
big  vision  there  must  be  a  little  merit  in  it 
somewhere.  Won't  you  see  if  you  can  find 
it  and  put  it  to  work?    F.  K.  L." 

Mr.  Lane  was  keenly  interested  in  any 
plan  which  seemed  to  bring  the  people  more 
intimately  into  the  public  affairs  of  their 
community  and  the  nation.  Every  such 
movement  enlisted  his  ready  sympathy  and 
active  help.  The  project  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  by  blocks, 
that  they  might  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion in  common  affairs,  appealed  to  him 
strongly.  To  the  use  of  the  public  school 
houses  for  the  civic  and  social  needs  of  the 
community,  he  gave  his  earnest  support. 

Mr.  Lane  was  not  a  well  man  during  many 
of  the  latter  months  of  his  work  as  secretary, 
yet  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  health 
and  strength  in  any  cause  that  seemed  to  be 
for  the  public  welfare.  Those  of  us  who 
were  associated  with  him  knew  that  he 
should   not  have  undertaken   the  trying  task 


as  chairman  of  the  President's  first  indus- 
trial conference.  The  representatives  of  the 
three  groups  however — labor,  capital  and  the 
public — were  able  to  agree  only  upon  him  as 
their  presiding  officer,  and  he  answered  the 
call  without  hesitation  although  he  paid  the 
price  with  his  waning  strength. 

Few  men  of  our  day  have  stood  so  uncom- 
promisingly for  the  right  and  yet  counted 
the  men  of  all  creeds  and  all  parties  as  their 
staunch  friends.  Mr.  Lane  lived,  and  moved 
among  great  events.  He  had  an  ability  and 
an  influence  which  would  have  brought 
wealth  in  the  open  market.  Yet  he  chose  to 
serve  the  people,  laying  down  his  burden 
only  when  his  failing  health  reminded  him 
that  he  must  in  his  remaining  years  provide 
for  the  future  of  his  family. 

"He  left  no  estate,"  say  the  newspaper  dis- 
patches. Ah,  but  he  did.  He  left  a  world 
far  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  left  an 
impress  upon  the  hearts  of  everyone  who 
came  into  contact  with  him  that  will  make 
them  more  worthwhile  men.  He  left  to  post- 
erity rights  in  the  public  domain  which  they 
would  never  have  had  without  him.  And  he 
left  a  respect  and  a  love  for  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  which  all  the 
wealth  of  Midas  could  never  buy. 

Fred  Clayton  Botlsr. 

Formerly  Director  of  Americanization, 

United  States  Department  of  the  fnte-ior. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 

Survey  before  June  11. 

Blind,  American  Association  of  Workers  por 
Vinton,  Iowa.  June  23-28.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
4  Park  St.,  Boston. 

Child  Labor,  16th  National  Conference  on 
Milwaukee,  June  24.  Owen  R.  Loveioy.  105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York. 

Civil  Service  Commissions.  Assembly  op  Min- 
neapolis, June  20-24.  John  T.  Doyle,  U.  S. 
Civil    Service   Commission,    Washington. 

Commerce,  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  June  16-18.  Wm.  R.  Simmons, 
513  Tribune   Bldg.,  Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

Corporation  Traininc,  National  Association 
for.  Niagara  Falls,  June  6-10.  F.  C.  Hen- 
derschoff,  Irving  Place  and  15  St.,  New  York 
city. 

Colored  People,  National  Association  for  thf. 
Advancement  of.  Detroit,  June  26  to  July  1. 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York. 

Family  Social  Work,  American  Association  for 
Orcanizinc.  Milwaukee,  June  22-29.  Frances 
H.  McLean,  130  E.  22  st,  New  York. 

Fire  Protection  Association,  National.  San 
Francisco,  June  7-9.  Franklin  H.  Wentworth, 
87   Milk  St.,   Boston. 

Girls'  Clubs,  National  Association  of.  Derby- 
shire, England,  June  11-15.  Catherine  Towers, 
16  Gordon  sq..  London. 

Governmental  Research  Conference.  Philadel- 
phia, June  2,  3,  4.  Dr.  L.  D.  Upson,  542  Gris- 
wold  St.,   Detroit. 

Home  Economics,  American  Association.  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  June  27-30.  Helen  W.  Atwater, 
U.   S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Industrial  Physicians  and  Surceons,  American 
Association  of.  Tune  6.  Dr.  Francis  1").  Pat- 
terson. P.  O.  Box  4061,  W.  Phila.  sta.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Socialist  Society,  Intercollegiate.  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  June  22-27.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  70  Fifth 
ave.,   New   York  city. 

Jewish  Consumptives  Relief  Society  of  Denver. 
Colorado.  Boston,  June  4,  5,  6.  A.  D.  Spivak, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Jewish  Social  Service,  National  Conference  of. 
Milwaukee,  June  19-22.  Frances  L-  Goldsmith, 
114    Fifth   ave..   New   York  city. 

Mayors  and  Other  City  Officials.  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  June  7-9.  William  P.  Capes,  25  Washington 
ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Medical  Association,  American.  Boston,  June 
6-10.  Alexander  R.  Craig,  535  N.  Dearborn  st., 
Chicago. 

Settlements.  National  Federation  op.  Wauke- 
gan,  111.,  June  19-22.  Robert  A.  Woods,  20 
Union  Park,  Boston. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of.  Mil- 
waukee. June  22-29.  W.  H.  Parker,  315 
Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

Tuberculosis  Association,  National.  New  York 
city,  June  13-17.  Philip  P.  Jacohs,  381  Fourth 
ave.,  New  York  city. 


Prague  and  Its  People 

Special  Czechoslovak  Issue  of  the  Survey  on  June  nth 


IKE  AN  EAGER  LAD  just  from  college, 
Czechoslovakia  came  out  of  the  war 
into  the  company  of  nations  deter- 
mined to  match  its  ancient  culture 

with  a  constitution  and  a  legislative  program 

of  the  most  modern  sort. 


Prague,  its  ancient  capital,  turned  to  the 
American  social  survey  as  the  first  step  in 
developing  its  latent  resources  into  a  cour- 
ageous program  of  human  betterment.  In- 
vited by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
by  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Young  Wom- 


en's 


Christian  Association  made  that  survey. 


The  story  of  their  adventure  in  social  ex- 
ploration and  foundation-building  will  be 
told  in  a  special  issue  of  The  SURVEY,  to  be 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

RUTH  Crawford,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Prague  survey  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
tells  the  story  of  it  and  of  the  permanent  so- 
cial services  that  grew  out  of  it.  Hers  is  a 
fascinating  tale  of  social  pioneering,  and  one 
of  surpassing  interest  to  students  of  social 
survey  methods.  She  describes  the  resource- 
ful ways  in  which  the  making  of  a  city-wide 
survey  had  to  be  adapted  to  novel  circum- 
stances, including  the  difficulty  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language  and  the  utter  absence  of  or- 
dinary material,  extending  even  to  the  lack 
of  a  city  directory. 

In  a  summary  of  the  main  findings  of  the 
Prague  survey  reports,  BRUNO  LASKER,  of 
The  SURVEY  staff,  gives  not  only  the  main 
conclusions,  but  brings  out  some  of  the  chief 
contributions  of  the  Czechs  to  the  world's 
store  of  ideas  and  practice  in  social  uplift. 

Prof.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller,  of 
Oberlin  College,  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
President  Masaryk,  writes  on  the  relations 
of  the  different  national  groups  within  the 


state  to  each  other  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
Republic  to  its  neighbors.  Sarka  HrbkOVA, 
of  the  Foreign  Press  Service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  discusses  the  inter-relation  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent,  and 
traces  the  contributions  of  the  latter  to  the 
common  wealth  and  common  culture  of  the 
American  people. 

"p\R.  Alice  Masaryk,  whose  leadership  in 
*-*  social,  sanitary  and  educational  work  in 
her  own  country  bears  the  distinct  impress  of 
the  years  during  which  she  was  a  resident  of  a 
social  settlement  in  Chicaeo,  writes  the  intro- 
duction. Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek,  Czecho- 
slovak minister  to  the  United  States,  contrib- 
utes a  clear-cut  description  of  the  new  social 
organization  and  legislation. 

This  special  Prague  issue  will  be  a  most 
interesting  and  colorful  example  of  the 
work  of  The  Survey's  Foreign  Service  De- 
partment, which  enables  the  American  read- 
er to  keep  himself  informed  of  those  develop- 
ments abroad  which  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
affect  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  better- 
ment at  home,  and  the  supporter  of  Ameri- 
can social  enterprise  overseas  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  emissaries  and  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  their  work. 


Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  a  copy,  or  free  as  the  first  num- 
ber in  a  subscription.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
Americanization,  immigration  or  of  the  relations  of  foreign- 
born  and  native-born  you  will  want  The  Survey  regularly, 
for  The   Survey  follows-up. 


s-5-21 
THE   SURVEY, 

112   East   19   Street,    New  York. 

D  I   enclose   $5   for   a   year's   subscription    beginning   with   the 
special  Prague  issue. 

OR 
□  I  enclose  $2.50  for  a  six  months'  trial  trip  including  Prague. 

Name 

Street,  No 

City,   State 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'jr;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'r.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
•mployment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
•ompensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Kntpp,  sec'y. ;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  Uta  profession  of 
•ommunity  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  officer — ■ 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenron  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpia,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindemaa,  Greeasboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $2. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Greek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1811  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY--F6unded  1»2S.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organi  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  SecreUry  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  SL,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free  on   request.     Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 37«  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'sL  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Genettal  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westervilie,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  SOI-iZ  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 3T«  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Eaumett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  13»  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  detei  mines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)—  305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  B:enner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H  Campbell,  research  ass>t.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vlce- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE    INSTITUTE    FOR    CRIPPLED    AND    DISABLED    MEN— John 

Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Tq  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  9»,»»»,  with  36i 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIl 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL     CATHOLIC     WELFARE     COUNCIL— Official    National 

±>ody  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  ot  the  country. 

.National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  becietary,  Kev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education — liev.    James   H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Luueau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and  .Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  tor  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 

luo  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  tor  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL     CHILD     WELFARE     ASSOCIATION,      INC.— Cnas.    F. 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  ^ork.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societiea     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— 'Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia,. 

Health— Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions— Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  eec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  ot  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
eost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
nec'y  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
■tudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  Higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  Wanning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
kouie  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.     Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objpcts:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  ?3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy; 
127  E  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
•The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention   given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $1,   entitles  to  quarterly  P.   R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  Inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health,   Michael   M.    Davis,   Jr. 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
$5  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.   New  York  City. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor    to   Recreation    Dcpt. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year   course   in   Recreation   and 

Neiv  School  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.    Halsted   St.    (Hull   House)  Chicago 
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for    our    literature 

COMMUNITY 
6o   Pemberton    Square 

SERVICE  ASSOCIATES 
Boston, 
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CAMP  TAMIMENT 

BUSHKILL,    PA.,    near   Delaware   Watergap 

Season:  July  i-Sept.  5 
Large  Lake — Athletics — Tennis — Canoeing — Good  Food — Re- 
sorbable   Rates.    WRITE    FOR   BULLETIN 
PEOPLE'S  ED.  CAMP.  SOC,  7  East  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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At  Last! 
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to  be  found  in  large  office  machines!! 

THE  FOX  STERLING 


The  result  of  our  20  years  experience 
in  the  building  of  high  grade  type- 
writers will  solve  your  typewriter 
problems  to  a  surprising  and  gratify- 
ing degree. 
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I  Want  a  Job  for  2  Cents  a  Week 


I  will  agree  to  call  every  week  for  52  weeks  and  give  you  a  fresh  viewpoint  on 
the  labor  side  of  social  problems. 

I  will  bring  you  IDEALS,  the  source  of  social  progress. 

I  will  talk  over  the  methods  used  and  problems  solved  by  the  poor  people  of  other 
countries,  giving  their  valuable  experience  to  you  so  that  you  may  avoid  mistakes. 

I  will  report  important  utterances  and  doings  of  the  world's  doers  in  the  great 
movement  of  social  emancipation. 

I  will  analyze  the  doings  of  the  politicians  in  office  for  you  so  that  you  may  un- 
derstand their  motives. 

I  will  help  to  cultivate  foresight  in  the  battles  of  labor,  morale  in  the  work  to  be 
done  and  team  work  when  the  public  conscience  must  be  aroused. 

I  will  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  things  which  the  daily  papers  lie  about. 

I  will  give  you  facts  about  Russia,  and  not  fiction. 

I  will  show  you  the  road  to  economic  freedom. 

I  will  help  you  become  the  owner  of  the  means  of  life  and  happiness. 

I  will  give  you,  each  week,  an  entire  page  written  by  Upton  Sinclair. 

If  I  did  all  these  things  for  you  alone  my  salary  would  have  to  be  over  $1,000 
per  week — but  serving  you  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  I  can  afford  to  do  it  for 
only  2  cents  a  week.    Will  you  hire  me?  My  name  is  the 

Appeal  to  Reason 

and  my  home  is  at 
GIRARD,  KANSAS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  HIRE  ME,  USE  THIS  COUPON: 


YOU  ARE  HIRED! 


Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kans. 

You  get  the  job.     Come  every  week.     I  enclose  $1  which  is  your  salary  in  advance  for  fifty-two  weeks. 

Name    • 

Address     

City 

State   
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AMERICANS  ALL 

WESTERN    Maryland    mine   operators   have   nothing 
to  fear  from  labor  agitation  if  the  word  of  a  miner, 
picked  up  near  Lonaconing  by  a  motorist,  is  to  be 
trusted.     "Na,"  said  he,  discussing  the  situation,  "there  ain't 
no  fureners  in  our  mines  to  start  troubles;  we're  all  either 
English  or  Irish  or  Scotch  or  Welsh." 

BY  FORCE  MAJEURE 

IF  anyone  had  predicted  five  years  ago  that  Germany  was 
going  to  be  a  pioneer  in  land  nationalization,  he  would 
probably  have  been  laughed  down.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
genious scheme  adopted  by  Chancellor  Wirth's  government 
to  make  the  country's  immense  asset  of  land  values  available 
toward  the  payment  of  the  reparations  bill  goes  a  long  way 
in  that  direction.  It  is  ingenious  in  more  than  one  way. 
Selling  abroad  mortgages  on  German  property,  limited  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  approximate  value  (which  is  to  be  assessed 
at  fifteen  times  the  pre-war  value  to  allow  for  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  currency),  excludes  the  danger  of  foreign  con- 
trol and  foreign  interference  with  economic  processes  which 
is  always  present'  in  the  case  of  large-scale  concessions  of 
natural  assets  to  foreign  investors.  Ultimately  of  much 
greater  importance,  of  course,  is  the  part-ownership  in  the 
country's  real  estate  which  the  nation  assumes  by  this  pro- 
cedure; for,  with  present  economic  and  social  tendencies  the 
world  over,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  when,  in  better 
times,  the  government  is  able  to  take  up  the  mortgage  bonds 
it  is  going  to  relinquish  the  hold  which  it  obtains  by  this 
means  upon  the  land  of  the  republic.  Much  more  probably, 
this  measure  marks  the  beginning  of  a  far-reaching  land 
policy,  especially  so  far  as  rural  estates  are  concerned. 

The  other  novel  item  in  Germany's  new  reparation  plans 
is  a  20  per  cent  claim  by  the  state  upon  all  capital  invested 
in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  including  banks. 
These  "participation  shares"  likewise  are  to  be  sold  in  for- 


eign countries.  Since  they  make  no  new  capital  available  for 
commercial  enterprises,  they  obviously  represent  so  much 
"water"  and  constitute  a  heavy  charge  upon  profits.  The 
shares  are  to  be  cancelled  by  progressive  liquidation ;  but  no 
economist  is  willing  to  say  how  much  of  German  industry, 
especially  if  dependent  on  foreign  markets,  is  likely  to  survive 
so  great  a  handicap. 

The  whole  scheme,  though  introduced  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economics,  has  the  earmarks  of  having  been  devised  by  or 
at  least  having  the  approval  of  Walther  Rathenau,  the  new 
minister  of  reconstruction,  one  of  the  most  fertile  minds  in 
the  new  Germany.  As  president  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern Rathenau  is  not  too  welcome  to  his  Socialist  colleagues 
in  the  cabinet ;  but  he  is  criticized  even  more  sharply  because 
of  the  radicalism  of  his  constructive  thinking,  by  the  industrial 
and  financial  circles  from  which  he  has  sprung. 

BREAKING  THE  SHACKLES  IN  ERIE 

THE  fight  of  the  Committee  of  Sixteen  and  the  women 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  against  vice  conditions  rampant  for  months 
in  that  city,  was  given  a  temporary  set-back  by  the 
recent  quashing  of  the  grand  jury  indictment  against  Mayor 
Mills  B.  Kitts  for  malfeasance  in  office.  The  decision  was 
rendered  by  Judge  Joseph  B.  Bouton  upon  the  ground  that 
women  are  not  eligible  for  petit  or  grand  jury  duty  under 
the  Pennsylvania  constitution.  Meanwhile,  Judge  Bouton 
ordered  all  other  vice  probe  cases  continued  until  the  state 
Supreme  Court  can  determine  the  question  of  the  eligibility 
of  women  to  serve  on  juries. 

The  indictment  of  Mayor  Kitts  by  the  grand  jury  early 
in  March  came  as  the  culmination  of  six  years  of  agitation 
upon  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  city  to  drive  out  vice.  With 
Mayor  Kitts  were  indicted  constables  John  Flanagan,  Fred 
Schmidt,  George  Brown  and  thirty-two  women  of  the  under- 
world, both  black  and  white,  upon  the  charges  of  maintain- 
ing houses  of  prostitution.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury 
showed  that  these  houses  had  been  in  almost  continuous  oper- 
ation throughout  September,  October  and  November  of  last 
year.  The  grand  jury  also  named  thirty-one  police  officers 
as  having  been  frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-fame  and  as  having 
failed  to  report  such  places.  However,  none  of  these  officers 
were  indicted.  The  responsibility  for  prostitution,  gambling, 
bootlegging,  the  immoral  use  of  taxicabs  and  other  forms  of 
vice  was  directly  charged  against  the  mayor.  Indeed,  the 
report  states  that  during  his  term  of  office,  Mayor  Kitts  "has 
frequented  houses  of  prostitution,  has  had  liquor  dispensed 
or  sold  to  him  in  such  houses." 

The  report  especially  revealed  five  distinct  lines  of  action, 
characterized  by  the  local  press  as  the  "five-pointed  star  of 
shame."  Summarized,  these  include:  prostitution  with  its 
spread  of  dangerous  social  diseases  to  a  degree  that  the  grand 
jury  found  to  be  fraught  with  extremely  serious  consequence 
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to  the  community ;  gambling  in  all  its  forms ;  the  illegal  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  both  in  houses  of  ill-fame  and  in  gam- 
bling joints;  the  existence  of  slot  machines  which  were  oper- 
ated in  many  sections  until  the  public  forced  their  ■  retire- 
ment; and  the  use  of  taxicabs  for  immoral  purposes.  Upon 
this  last  point,  the  report  states: 

We  find  that  certain  irresponsible  individuals  have  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  taxicabs  in  the  city  of  Erie  without  proper 
supervision  of  public  authority,  with  the  result  that  such  taxi- 
cabs  have  been  used  for  immoral  purposes  and  as  recruiting 
agencies  for  houses  of  assignation  and  prostitution. 

This  use  of  taxicabs  was  directly  linked  up  with  the  dance 
halls  through  the  testimony  of  young  girls.  The  report  con- 
tinues: 

We  find  that  in  the  city  of  Erie  there  are  numerous  dance 
halls  conducted  without  proper  supervision  and  that  on  that 
account  have  become  vestibules  for  houses  of  assignation. 

The  Erie  Times  in  commenting  upon  this  situation  states: 

A  careful  reading  of  the  report  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  vice  conditions  in  the  city  are  rotten,  rotten  to  the  core 
and  that  such  rotten  conditions  have  existed  during  the  past 
two  yeari  because  public  servants,  both  elective  and  appointive, 
have  connived  at  and  protected  such  vice  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  official  power. 

The  fight  against  the  vice  ring  first  took  definite  shape 
early  in  191 6  when  a  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Morals 
composed  of  five  Catholics  and  five  Protestants  was  formed. 
In  June  of  that  year  this  committee  sent  the  mayor  a  list 
of  thirty-two  bawdy  houses  with  the  request  that  the  laws 
be  enforced.  The  mayor  did  not  act  and  permanent  injunc- 
tions were  then  issued  through  the  courts  against  seventeen 
of  these  houses. 

Early  in  19 19,  following  an  investigation  by  officers  of 
the  federal  government,  who  had  been  called  in,  a  raid  was 
conducted  by  these  officers  during  the  course  of  which  sixty- 
nine  women  were  arrested.  These  women  were  taken  before 
aldermen  who  released  many  of  them;  a  few  were  held  for 
grand  jury  and  than  let  go.  Following  this  action  a  new 
citizens'  committee,  known  as  the  Committee  of  Sixteen,  was 
appointed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fedeial  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board.  The  personnel  of  this 
committee  included  leading  manufacturers,  merchants,  edi- 
tors and  professional  men.  Investigation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, covering  some  months,  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
were  fifty-two  open  houses  of  prostitution  operating  in  the 
city.  Although  this  fact  was  presented  to  Mayor  Kitts  he 
again  failed  to  act.  The  committee,  therefore,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  Department  of  Health  and  the  state  po- 
lice planned  a  raid  upon  these  houses.  The  state  police  had 
previously  in  the  cases  of  fifty-three  houses  gained  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict. 

At  this  juncture  a  series  of  events  aroused  public  senti- 
ment to  a  high  pitch  against  the  flagrant  openness  with  which 
vice  and  crime  were  permitted  to  continue.  At  1 130  in  the 
morning  of  November  16,  1920,  an  automobile  racing  along 
State  street  6truck  two  men  repairing  the  street  car  tracks, 
killing  one  and  seriously  injuring  the  other.  The  car  was 
traced  to  the  garage  of  the  city  solicitor  Martin  C.  Cornell. 
Within  a  few  days  a  petition  signed  by  1,206  women  was 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  requesting  a  public  investiga- 
tion of  the  police  department.  This  request  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  only  one  councilman  voting  in  favor  of  it. 
In  the  morning  of  January  16,  Alderman  Fred  F.  Moran 
was  murdered  by  a  Negro  in  a  drunken  brawl  in  a  Negro 
house  of  prostitution.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  uprising 
of  the  decent  people  of  the  city.  A  public  mass  meeting  was 
called  at  the  Court  House  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Not  only  was  the  place  crowded  but  the  overflow  jammed 
all  available  space  in  a  nearby  church.  Resolutions  were 
passed  demanding  the  resignation  of  Mayor  Kitts,  calling 
the  state  police  to  the  city,  asking  that  the  grand  jury  make 
an  investigation  of  vice  and  crime  conditions,  and  naming 
a    special    district    attorney    to    supercede    District-Attorney 


Blass  in  the  conduct  of  the  proposed  grand  jury  probe.    The 
indictment  of  the  mayor  was  severe. 

This  crystallizing  of  public  sentiment  resulted  in  spas- 
modic action  on  the  part  of  the  police.  The  houses  of  prosti- 
tution are  closed,  at  least  for  the  present.  Furthermore, 
prostitutes  are  being  picked  up  by  the  police  and  held  in  jail 
and  police  stations,  technically  for  blood  tests.  Meanwhile 
Mayor  Kitts  has  begged  R.  Pier  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Sixteen,  to  "call  off  the  women."  An  im- 
mediate appeal  from  Judge  Bouton's  decision  will  be  taken 
to  the  state   Superior  Court  by  the  commonwealth. 

THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE  POLICY 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  made  in  the  granting  of 
second-class  mailing  privileges  to  the  Librator  on  May 
25.  This  magazine  filed  application  for  admission  to  second- 
class  mails  on  February  II,  191 8,  and  monthly  for  three 
years  the  issue  has  been  treated  as  mailable  but  has  been  -ac- 
cepted at  the  third-class  rate  of  postage.  The  application, 
however,  was  not  denied.  "To  deny  it  at  this  time,"  says 
the  official  statement  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
"would  have  the  effect  of  declaring  non-mailable,  when  there 
is  now  less  reason  for  doing  so  than  formerly,  the  very  issues 
which  were  accepted  as  mailable  during  the  war  period,  when 
there  were  in  force  not  only  the  present  permanent  laws,  but 
also  the  temporary  war  provisions,  which  have  since  been 
repealed." 

The  position  of  the  department  is  set  forth  in  the  ruling: 

The  fourth  requirement  of  Section  14  of  the  Classification  Act 
is  that  to  entitle  matter  to  the  second-class  mailing  privilege  "it 
must  be  originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation of  a  public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature,  the 
sciences,  arts  or  some  special  industry."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
vision that  the  privilege  of  second-class  rate  should  only  go  to 
publications  disseminating  information  of  a  public  benefit.  If 
this  is  true,  then  the  responsibility  is  lodged  somewhere  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not  information  of  public  benefit. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  is  "information  of  a 
public  character"  and  what  is  information  of  public  benefit.  .  .  . 
The  arbitrary  power  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  pub- 
lic benefit  was  never  intended  to  be  lodged  in  the  postmaster 
general.     It  shall  not  be  assumed.  .  .  . 

Either  these  publications  should  be  entirely  suppressed  and 
their  publishers  prosecuted  or  they  should  be  given  equal  mail- 
ing rights  in  common  with  the  other  periodicals  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 

The  mail  exclusion  statutes  will  be  vigorously  enforced  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  in  so  doing  we  will  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  non-mailability  law.  This  purpose  is  to  bar 
the  prohibited  matter  entirely  from  the  mails  and  not  simply 
exclude  it  from  the  particular  class  of  mail  which  carries  a  low- 
er rate  of  postage  and  then  admit  it  to  that  class  which  requires 
a  higher  rate,  for  the  same  laws  govern  the  mailability  of  mat- 
ter in  each  case.  There  shall  be  no  hesitancy  in  suppressing 
any  publications  that  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  public 
law,  but  there  are  also  laws  in  this  contry  safeguarding  the 
integrity  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  these  laws  must  and 
shall  be  also  scrupulously  observed. 

The  Post  Office  Department  will  refund  to  the  Librator 
the  difference  in  mailing  costs  between  the  $14,000  which, 
within  the  last  three  years,  it  has  had  to  pay  at  the  third- 
class  rate,  and  the  $3,000  which  it  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  same  period,  had  it  been  admitted  to  second-class  priv- 
ileges. 

As  the  Survey  goes  to  press,  the  Post  Office  Department 
further  announces  that  the  New  York  Call  has  again  been 
admitted  to  the  mails.  Since  it  was  excluded  in  October 
191 7,  the  Call  estimates  that  it  has  lost  through  exclusion 
$300,000  in  actual  money.  This  will  not  be  refunded  be- 
cause all  mailing  rights  were  denied  to  the  paper,  whereas 
in  making  refunds  to  the  Liberator,  the  government  will  be 
following  its  usual  procedure  of  paying  the  excess  of  third- 
class  rates  of  postage  to  a  publication  which  it  has  accepted 
tor  mailing,  until  its  application  for  second-class  privileges 
has  been  granted.     The  Call  is  suing  Albert  S.  Burleson, 
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ex-Postmaster  General,  for  the  half  million  dollars  which 
it  is  alleged  it  lost  in  the  stunting  of  its  natural  growth 
through  the  years  of  exclusion.  Suit  was  commenced  March  3, 
the  day  before  Mr.  Burleson  left  office. 

COUNTY  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

A  FULL-TIME  county  health  commissioner  for  every 
county  in  the  state  will  be  the  standard  set  by  Illinois 
if  a  bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  now  in  session,  becomes  law.  The  measure  is 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Isaac  D.  Rawlings,  director  of  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Health,  and  exemplifies  in  marked 
degree  the  new  recognition  of  that  old  and  often  half  som- 
nolent government  unit  of  the  county  as  an  instrument  ready 
to  the  hand  of  the  most  modern  public  health  practice. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  county  health  officers  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  may  also  be  removed  by  the  governor  in  cases 
of  drug  addiction,  intemperance,  incompetency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Unfortunately,  there  is  an 
additional  provision  which  requires  that  each  commissioner 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
thus  not  making  it  possible  for  especially  qualified  men,  re- 
gardless of  previous  residence,  to  be  chosen ;  or  for  a  medical 
officer  in  a  small  county,  who  has  made  good,  to  be  advanced 
to  the  larger  responsibilities  of  a  populous  one.  Moreover, 
the  leaving  of  appointments  and  removals  so  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  might  result  in  nothing  more  than  a 
political  machine  in  sheep  skins.  The  "political  doctor"  has 
been  the  blight  of  many  a  municipal  health  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  Illinois  county  commissioner  would 
be  required  to  give  full  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
could  not  "engage  in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,"  nor  "in  any  other  gainful  business,  occupation  or 
profession."  His  duties,  as  enumerated,  are  comprehensive. 
These  include  making  an  annual  sanitary  survey  of  the 
county,  correlating  all  the  official  and  non-official  health 
agencies,  conducting  classes  for  instruction  in  maternity  and 
infant  hygiene  and  in  public  health  nursing,  and  assisting 
local  physicians  in  making  diagnoses.  Health  education  is 
especially  stressed ;  as,  for  example,  extension  courses,  under 
instructions  from  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  "to  provide  popular,  non-technical  instruction  in  the 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy  and  related  subjects." 

Several  incidents  have  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the 
state  the  need  for  such  full-time  health  service.  Early  last 
year,  the  city  of  Bloomington,  111.,  suffered  severely  as  a 
result  of  a  typhoid  outbreak  which  the  state  Department  of 
Health  felt  could  have  been  prevented  if  such  a  law  as  the 
one  under  consideration  had  been  operative  at  that  time. 
Maywood,  111.,  barely  escaped  a  similar  experience  by 
the  detection  of  pollution  in  the  city  water  supply.  Over 
the  border  of  Illinois  in  Salem,0.,  a  disastrous  typhoid  epi- 
demic broke  out  late  in  1920  which  cost  that  city  some 
$450,000,  whereas  affective  preventive  measures  would  have 
cost  about  $2,500. 

Many  of  the  cities  of  Illinois  have  already  adopted  meas- 
ures making  for  efficiency  in  public  health  administration. 
In  Moline,  the  private  agencies  have  developed  a  public 
health  service  that  includes  the  careful  inspection  of  school 
children.  Cooperation  between  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies has  created  a  similar  situation  in  Decatur.  Evanston 
has  recently  taken  over  the  infant  welfare  work  in  that  city 
and  has  established  a  modern  prenatal  clinic  in  addition  to 
the  school  service.  It  was  Dr.  George  T  Palmer's  health 
survey  as  medical  officer  of  Springfield  which  led  up  to  the 
comprehensive  social  survey  of  the  capital  city  of  the  state 
which  has  become  standard. 

Massachusetts  has  a  prototype  of  the  full-time  county 
health    office   in    seven    district   health    officers   who    are   at- 


tached to  the  state  Department  of  Health.  Their  duty 
is  "to  advise  local  boards  of  health  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  health ;  to  strive  to  initiate  child  welfare  movements,  vener- 
eal disease  clinics,  and  tuberculosis  clinics."  Dr.  Eugene  R. 
Kelley,  the  commissioner  of  health,  feels  that  "a  county 
health  officer  could  carry  out  the  work  more  intensively  and 
would  achieve  greater  results."  Maine  has  one  full-time 
health  officer  for  every  two  counties  in  the  state.  Dr.  S.  D. 
Bristol,  the  commissioner  of  health,  writes  that  "it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  employ  the  addi- 
tional health  officers  so  that  there  will  be  one  for  at  least 
each  county  in  the  state." 

TWO  PENAL  REPORTS 

TWO  recent  reports  upon  the  penitentiary  conditions  of 
the  state  of  Virginia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  re- 
spectively have  similar  points  of  interest.  The  Virginia 
report  to  the  governor  embodies  the  results  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  American  penology  made  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  penitentiary  board  appointed  after  its  reorganization  in 
April,  1920.  It  projects  for  Virginia  an  entirely  new  prison 
policy.  The  Canadian  report,  made  to  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, by  a  committee  which  he  appointed,  has  the  same  care- 
fully considered  background.  In  each  case  the  committee 
visited  many  institutions  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  conferred 
with  the  leading  authorities  in  prison  management  and  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States.  Each  committee  had  to  deal  with 
penal  anachronisms.  In  neither  Virginia  nor  in  Canada  may 
the  convicts  read  the  newspapers.  The  Virginia  convicts  still 
wear  stripes.  The  Canadian  convicts  do  not  yet  speak  o 
one  another  as  they  work  together  except  as  the  rule  of  silent 
association  is  loosely  enforced. 

The  six  Canadian  penitentiaries,  subject  exclusively  to  fed- 
eral legislation,  are  virtually  under  the  same  regimen  as  was 
provided  in  the  Penitentiary  Act  of  1868,  whose  occasional 
repeal  and  reenactment  have  not  substantially  altered  it.  The 
Canadian  committee  rejoices  in  the  system  which  resulted 
from  the  act  only  so  far  as  it  diverges  from  the  law's  pro- 
visions.    Their  report  proposes: 

1.  A  method  of  central  administration  such  that  the  principal 
administration  ideas  will  not  be  those  of  repression  and  restric- 
tion, but  rather  those  of  development  and  cure. 

2.  Such  use  of  modern  scientific  resources  for  the  examination 
and  classification  of  convicts  that  their  curable  physical  and 
mental  illnesses  may  be  overcome,  and  they  themselves  assigned 
to  such  work  that  its  character  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  carried  out  will,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  be  in  har- 
mony with  their  individual  characteristics. 

3.  The  employment  of  all  convicts  in  remunerative  and  pro- 
ductive labor. 

4.  Prompt  resort  to  the  administrative  power  to  mitigate 
sentences  by  release  on  parole  in  those  cases  which  seem  to  call 
for  intervention,  and  the  exercise  of  this  statutory  power  of 
mitigation  on  well  understood  principles. 

Since  the  report  concerns  administration,  such  an  evil  as 
the  whipping  post  as  a  means  of  punishment  is  commented 
upon  only  as  to  the  inhumane  character  of  its  application. 

The  Virginia  report  does  not  address  itself  so  much  to  the 
breaking  of  a  repressive  regimen  as  to  changes  in  administra- 
tive policy  and  methods.  In  addition  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  institutional  management  and  control,  there  are  projected 
plans  for  the  classification  of  prisoners,  for  better  medical  and 
hospital  service,  the  establishment  of  elementary  and  vocation- 
al courses,  for  organized  conduct  of  religious  and  recreational 
activities,  and  for  the  displacing  of  the  contract-task  system 
by  the  establishment  of  a  state-use  industrial  system. 

In  spirit,  and  concretely,  the  findings  of  each  report  are 
much  alike.  The  Canadian  report,  being  an  advisement  con- 
cerning the  revision  of  the  penitentiary  regulations  and  the 
amendment  of  the  penitentiary  act,  will  become  effective  only 
through  legislation.  The  Virginia  recommendations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  already  being  followed  by  the  board  which 
framed  them. 
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Radium  versus  Surgery 

THE  object  of  a  group  of  American  women  to  en- 
able Madame  Curie,  French  scientist,  to  continue 
her  researches,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  has  been  attained.  Madame 
Curie  has  received  the  radium  and  will  be  given  the  large 
over  subscription  to  pay  for  further  equipment  needed  in  her 
investigations.  Important  developments  will  without  ques- 
tion be  made  in  the  near  future  concerning  the  problem  still 
unsolved  as  to  whether  radiation  treatment  will  ever  replace 
surgery  in  the  cure  of  cancer.  What  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  specialists,  is  the  status  of  radium  today  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease? 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  rays  from  radium 
or  from  the  X-ray  tube  are  the  best  present  form  of  treat- 
ment for  any  cancer  which,  because  of  its  advanced  stage,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  surgery.  The  debate  at  the  present  time 
is  entirely  over  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  treating 
operatable  cancers  by  radiation  instead  of  by  cutting  them 
out.  Despite  the  widely  circulated  statements  that  cancer  is 
a  general  disease  and  is  not  curable  by  surgery,  thousands  of 
successfully  treated  patients  now  living  and  happy  prove  the 
fact  to  be  exactly  the  contrary.  Every  surgeon  of  experience 
knows  that  90  per  cent  of  certain  types  of  cancer  can  be 
permanently  cured  by  operation,  and  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
of  other  forms;  while  some  forms  occurring  internally  are 
quite  incurable  by  any  means.  The  question  at  issue  in 
radium  treatment  is:  Does  it  cure  cancer  with  the  same 
efficacy  as  operation?  Now,  while  many  cures  have  been 
reported,  in  general  the  patients  have  not  yet  lived  sufficiently 
long  since  the  treatment  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
results  will  be  permanent;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
treated  by  radiation,  while  temporarily  benefited,  have  never- 
theless died  within  a  year  or  two  after  an  apparent  cure. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Surgi- 
cal Association  to  study  and  report  upon  the  place  of  radium 
and  X-ray  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  growths.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  will  no  doubt  place  valuable  statistics 
on  the  subject  before  the  public.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  such  a  group  as  the  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer  is,  however,  that  until  the  radium  operator  can 
guarantee  that  his  results  will  be  better  than  surgery,  radium 
should  not  be  used  to  treat  tumors  in  the  stage  at  which 
surgery  is  still  effective.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will 
require  a  great  many  years  of  painstaking,  careful  observa- 
tion, and  no  guess  as  to  the  outcome  can  be  hazarded  at  the 
present  moment. 

At  the  laboratories  of  the  George  Crocker  Research  Fund 
at  Columbia  University,  experiments  have  been  conducted  on 
animal  tumors,  and  the  exact  dosage  necessary  to  kill  cancer 
cells  has  been  determined.  Further  research  is  being  carried 
on  in  New  York  city  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  under  the 
direction  of  James  Ewing,  M.D.,  professor  of  pathology  at 
Cornell  University.  The  New  York  State  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Malignant  Disease  at  Buffalo  has  received  two  grams 
of  radium  through  an  appropriation  of  $225,000  made  by 
the  state  legislature  during  the  spring  of  1920  and  is  carry- 
ing on  research.  The  advantage  of  having  these  large  amounts 
of  radium  for  experimental  and  treatment  purposes'  placed  in 
the  hands  of  reliable  institutions  is  self-evident.  No  good  can 
come  and  much  damage  may  result  from  unscientific  attempts 
to  treat  cancer  patients  by  those  having  an  insufficient  amount 
of  the  mineral  or  knowledge  of  its  application.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  individuals  claiming  to  be  cancer  specialists, 
poorly  equipped  and  possessing  but  a  few  grams  of  radium, 
who  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  cancer  sufferer  and  arouse 
hopes  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  allay.     This  is  not 


only  a  danger  to  the  patient  but  results  in  bringing  disrepute 
to  radium  treatment. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  evaluate 
the  part  that  radium  will  ultimately  play  in  the  cure  of  cancer, 
enough  has  been  learned  to  assure  its  position  in  palliative 
treatment.  Perhaps  its  greatest  usefulness  to  date  has  been 
in  limiting  the  extension  of  growth,  decreasing  the  mass  of 
cancerous  tissue,  reducing  pain  and  in  general  making  the 
patient  far  more  comfortable  than  without  its  use. 

Madame  Curie  is  no  longer  a  young  woman.  She  realizes 
how  much  there  is  still  to  be  done  with  radium  and  how 
much  time  and  labor  are  necessary  to  accomplish  results  in 
scientific  research.  She  now  plans  to  begin  research  by  study- 
ing the  effect  of  accurately  measured  quantities  of  radium  and 
its  degeneration  products  on  tumors,  presumably  those  of 
animals,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  dosage  necessary  to 
destroy  all  of  the  cancer  cells  without  injuring  the  normal  . 
tissue.  In  this  work  she  will  be  assisted  by  Professor  Re- 
gaud,  a  well  known  French  biologist,  who  is  now  attached 
to  her  laboratory.  The  results  so  obtained  will  be  then 
transferred  to  human  patients,  though  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. For  this  work  she  will  have  at  her  disposal  the  funds 
which  are  still  accumulating  to  pay  for  the  laboratory  as- 
sistance and  new  equipment  which  she  will  need.  Important 
results  may  be  looked  for.  If  they  are  accomplished,  Ameri- 
can women  will  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  science  by 
enabling  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scientific  women  of  our 
time  to  apply  herself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  which  all  are  interested. 

Francis  Carter  Wood,  M.D. 

Director  of  Cancer  Research, 

Columbia  University. 

The  Photo-Engravers 
in  the  Courts 

PROCEEDINGS  toward  a  test  case  involving  the 
photo-engravers'  union  and  the  employing  photo-en- 
gravers of  New  York  were  started  on  May  24  when 
the  Standard  Engraving  Company  secured  an  injunc- 
tion against  New  York  Photo-Engravers'  Union  No.  1  and 
its  officers,  restraining  them  from  the  enforcement  of  the  sell- 
ing scale  which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  The 
immediate  stimulus  for  this  action  was  the  passage,  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  state  legislature  and  the  subsequent  sign- 
ing by  Governor  Miller,  of  a  bill  designed  to  disrupt  the 
"entente  cordiale"  existing  between  the  photo-engravers' 
union  and  the  employers. 

Photo-engravers,  highly  skilled  craftsmen  of  whom  there 
are  only  about  two  thousand  in  New  York,  have,  through 
almost  100  per  cent  organization,  bii/lt  up  a  system 
by  which,  in  agreement  with  the  employing  photo-engravers, 
they  may  control  the  prices  of  their  products.  The  system  is 
analogous  to  that  obtaining  among  the  old  guildcrafts 
[see  the  Survey  for  November  16,  1918,  page  192]  but  goes 
even  farther  than  the  guilds  inasmuch  as  it  works  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  while  within  the  . 
old  guild  there  was  great  shop  jealousy  and  individualism.  It 
began  its  development  about  191 4.  At  that  time,  due  to  the 
"collective  bargaining"  of  the  buyer  and  cut-throat  compe- 
tition for  which  the  photo-engraving  business  had  long  been 
known,  twenty-two  out  of  fifty-four  concerns  in  New  York 
city  were  bankrupt.  Profits  were  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  I 
Consequently,  the  wages  of  these  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
were  likewise  unreasonably  low.  There  was  constant  con- 
flict between  the  union  and  the  employers  over  wages — the 
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employers  being   able   to   consistently  show   that  prices   and 
profits  prohibited  higher  wages. 

In  1916,  after  a  comprehensive  cost-of-production  study, 
the  employing  photo-engravers,  through  their  Board  of  Trade, 
established  a  standard  price  scale  for  New  York,  an  action 
which  had  previously  been  taken  in  Chicago  and  which  has 
subsequently  been  followed  in  many  other  cities.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  an  investigation  by  the  district  attorney  was 
started  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
Photo-Engravers'  Board  of  Trade  were  guilty  of  forming  a 
combination  for  illegally  fixing  prices  of  photo-engravings  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  in  violation  of  the  Donnelly  Act  which 
is  the  New  York  state  anti-trust  law.  The  investigation 
was  instigated  by  the  New  York  Business  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  Trade  Press  Association  and  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  of  New  York  City.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  indicted  and  the  case  tried  before  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Mulqueen  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  who, 
after  a  thorough  and  lengthy  investigation  on  his  own  account, 
dismissed  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  "photo-engraving  is 
not  an  article  or  commodity  in  common  use.  It  is  an  art  or 
process,"  and  as  such  does  not  come  under  the  Donnelly  anti- 
trust law  which  only  specifies  "articles  or  commodities  in 
common  use."  As  Judge  Mulqueen  brought  out  in  his  deci- 
sion which  was  handed  down  in  February,  1918,  photo-en- 
graving is  analogous  to  a  professional  service  between  indi- 
viduals and  represents  time  and  skill.  A  photo-engraving  of 
a  patent  medicine  advertisement,  for  example,  if  not  accepted 
by  the  maker  of  that  patent  medicine,  is  of  no  use  to  any 
other  advertiser  when  thrown  on  the  market,  and  to  the 
photo-engraver  represents  only  a  few  cents'  worth  of  copper 
plate. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  in  order  to  be  within  the  law 
lest  the  decision  go  the  other  way,  the  Photo-Engravers' 
Board  of  Trade  had  withdrawn  its  price  scale.  There  fol- 
lowed the  war  period,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  soaring 
and  wages  in  all  industries  were  being  raised  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  In  the  photo-engraving  industry,  however, 
wages  remained  at  the  same  low  level.  It  was  then  that  the 
New  York  Photo-Engravers'  Union  felt  constrained  to  take 
some  step  for  the  protection  of  the  livelihood  of  its  members 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  industry.  Basing  its  work 
on  the  cost  of  production,  allowing  for  reasonable  increase  in 
wages  for  all  branches  of  the  craft,  the  union  "adopted"  a 
scale  of  prices  for  photo-engraving  which  it  sent  out  to  the 
employer  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Over  the  signa- 
ture of  E.  J.  Volz,  president  of  the  New  York  Photo-En- 
gravers' Union  No.  1,  the  union  backed  up  its  scale  of  prices 
by  threat  to  withdraw  its  members  from  the  employ  of  any 
firm  not  complying  with  the  demand  and  acting  "in  a  way 
detrimental  to  their  [the  workmen  in  the  trade's]  best  inter- 
est." While  on  the  surface  this  action  seemed  high-handed  to 
outsiders  and  perhaps  to  various  conservative  employers  within 
the  group,  who  feared  that  that  bugbear,  "control  by  the 
worker,"  might  spread  to  other  industries,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  arrangement  was  quite  satisfactory  to  many  of  the 
employers  who  in  no  may  felt  that  anything  had  been  "put 
over  on  them,"  but  on  the  contrary  thought  that  the  step 
taken  was  mutually  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  worker  and  employer. 

On  immunity  from  the  provisions  of  the  Donnelly  Act 
the  life  of  the  photo-engraving  industry  depended.  Since 
1918,  there  has  developed,  according  to  employers  who  were 
interviewed,  an  entirely  new  relationship  in  the  shops.  There 
is  a  cordiality,  due  to  better  understanding  and  a  reasonable 
prosperity,  that  never  before  existed. 

This,  however,  was  of  no  concern  and  less  interest  to  the 
buyer  who  wanted  a  cheap  product  no  matter  at  what  cost 
to  the  producer.  To  the  printers,  the  publishers  and  to  the 
advertiser  who  pays  $5,000  a  page  for  the  privilege  of  cer- 


tain space  in  magazines  and  $2,000  or  $3,000  for  the  work 
of  an  artist  in  designing  the  ad,  the  $300  for  a  high-class 
color  plate  which  faithfully  reproduces  the  design  and  makes 
possible  the  effectiveness  of  the  page — a  plate  which  requires 
many  intricate  processes  and  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  skilled 
engravers  who  have  had  to  serve  apprenticeships  of  five  years 
— this  $300  which,  to  be  sure,  was  a  large  increase  over  the 
rates,  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side. 

And  the  thorn  in  the  side  festered,  becoming  so  trouble- 
some that  it  was  determined  to  remove  it.  If  the  Donnelly 
Act  did  not  suffice,  other  measures  would  be  taken.  Sponsored, 
therefore,  by  the  publishers'  associations  of  New  York,  a  bill 
known  as  the  Meyer-Martin  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  at  Albany.  Its  provisions  prohibit  a  monopoly, 
not  only  of  "an  article  or  commodity  of  common  use,  but  of 
any  article  or  product  used  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  commerce 
or  manufacture."  During  the  hearings,  much  was  heard  of 
"sovietism  in  industry"  and  other  catch  phrases  designed  to ' 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  misunderstanding  public.  However, 
the  main  issue  was  fought  on  the  purely  personal  interests  of 
the  publishers  and  advertisers.  An  attempt  to  kill  the  bill 
was  made  two  days  prior  to  adjournment  when  an  amend- 
ment to  it — an  amended  bill  must  lie  on  the  table  for  three 
days — exempting  labor  unions  from  its  provisions,  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  by  a  favorable  vote  of  28  to  18.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  governor,  however,  an  executive  caucus  of  the 
Republican  Party  members  was  called.  The  next  day,  the 
bill  was  passed  thirty  to  fifteen.  A  senator  from  Buffalo,  ac- 
cording to  the  open  records,  declared,  "I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  relative  to  this  bill ;  I  am  changing  my  vote  upon 
the  demand  of  my  party."  The  records  further  point  out 
that  a  number  of  others  did  likewise. 

In  discussing  the  Meyer-Martin  bill,  a  representative  of 
the  Photo-Engravers'  Board  of  Trade  says: 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  tried  primarily  to  remain  outside 
the  fight.  We  were  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Had  we 
opposed  the  bill  openly,  we  should  have,  immediately  and  with 
increased  vigor,  been  pounced  upon  by  the  bill's  proponents. 
Had  we  favored  the  bill,  the  union  would  have  been  on  our 
necks.  ...  It  may  be  said  truly,  however,  that  the  union  has  in 
no  way  usurped  any  power  and  we  feel,  since  the  trade  is  so 
completely  unionized  and  since  we  must  work  with  the  union, 
it  is  wiser  to  work  in  harmony  than  with  discord  and  constant 
friction.. 

The  employer  of  one  of  the  largest  photo-engraving  shops 
in  New  York  city  believes  that  although  the  Meyer-Martin 
bill  was  directed  at  the  photo-engravers,  it  was  "merely  the 
symptom  of  a  more  serious  disease,  'labor  must  be  liquidated.' ' 
The  bill,  however,  cannot  be  effective,  he  says,  so  long  as  cost 
of  production — the  investigated  report  of  which'  has  always 
been  open  to  inspection — shall  remain  at  the  present  level.  At 
least  employers  are  not  frightened  by  it,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  four  new  concerns  have  started  within  the  past  week. 
Moreover,  according  to  this  employer,  there  is  no  monopoly 
nor  is  there  an  absolute  uniformity  of  price.     He  says: 

This  was  proved  by  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  publish- 
ers themselves,  which  shows  quotations  on  work  varying  from 
the  union  prices  as  much  as  40  per  cent.  ...  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  me  that  those  very  people — the  publishers  and  adver- 
tisers— whose  business  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
built  up  and  developed  in  effectiveness  primarily  by  illustra- 
tions through  the  work  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  photo- 
engraving, should  now  be  the  ones  to  fight  the  photo-engravers. 
Photo-engraving  is  an  art  which  it  takes  years  to  learn  and  in 
which  very  few  show  fitness  to  complete  their  apprenticeships. 
It  is  an  unbearable  occupation  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
obtaining  in  shops  using  machinery  or  mechanical  devices.  The 
forty-four-hour  week  has  increased  our  service,  quality  and 
output  by  a  self-imposed  interest  of  the  workman  in  participa- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  shop  and  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere impossible  in  an  open  shop.  The  present  attack,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  destroy  the  wide  use  of  illustrations  in  periodicals, 
advertising,  school  books  and  catalogues.  Who  shall  fix  the 
price  of  photo-engraving? 
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As  to  the  attitude  of  the  union.  Thus  far  it  has  taken  no 
action  because,  according  to  Mr.  Volz,  it  wishes  to  obey  the 
law  and  prefers  not  to  "embarrass  any  employer  at  this  time 
by  seeming  to  insist  upon  the  price  scale."  The  union  wel- 
comes a  suit,  however,  and  feels  confident  that  it  will  get  a 
favorable  interpretation  allowing  its  members  freedom  of  ac- 
tion to  work  for  whom  they  please  and  to  withdraw  from 
employment  for  any  cause.  The  idea  that  the  photo-engrav- 
ing industry  will  be  driven  out  of  New  York,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some  employers,  is  unlikely  since  2,000  of  the 
most  skilled  of  the  6,000  photo-engravers  in  the  country  are 
in  the  trade  there. 


The  effect  of  the  agitation  upon  the  morale  of  the  worker 
is  being  pressed  home  to  the  employers,  one  of  whom  says 
that  the  efficiency  which  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
two  years  is  now  being  impaired  by  "this  constant  nagging 
and  harassing."     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Volz  says. 

I  do  not  see  the  men  as  do  the  employers,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  instead  of  being  down  in  the  mouth,  the  workers,  both  in 
this  trade  and  in  all  others,  are  alert  as  never  before  to  the 
injustices  and  reaction  of  legislators.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  labor  was  going  to  "reward  a  friend  and  defeat  an  en- 
emy" the  fall  election  will  be  'the  time.  The  photo-engravers' 
bill   is  only  another   stimulus   to    action. 

Esther  B.  Moses. 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

An  Appraisal  Based  on  Editorial  Correspondence 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


THE  Kenyon  bill  embodying  General  Sawyer's 
plan  for  protecting  and  promoting  the  health,  edu- 
cation and  social  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  officially  described,  with  the  usual 
legislative  caution,  as  one  to  establish  a  department  of  public 
welfare  "and  for  other  purposes."  .Seldom  has  a  bill  which 
on  the  face  of  it  has  an  aim  so  laudable  encountered  so 
much  challenging  inquiry  as  to  what  its  "other  purposes" 
may  be. 

Louis  F.  Post,  former  assistant  secretary  of  labor,  while 
unwilling  to  believe  or  suspect  that  Senator  Kenyon  himself 
has  any  such  devastating  purpose  in  mind,  writes  that  it 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  movement  is  "to  divest  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  functions  that  are  indispensable  to  it  if  it  is  to  serve  its 
original  purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  wage-work- 
ers, as  other  federal  departments  represent  the  interests  of 
commerce,  agriculture  and  other  employing  activities." 
James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  intimates  that  if  he  "knew  just  what  in- 
fluences were  back  of  the  various  public  welfare  bills,  nation- 
al and  state,"  he  "might  be  able  to  give  a  pretty  defiinite 
opinion  on  the  subject."  He  is  suspicious  of  its  "Americani- 
zation" provisions  and  fears  that  it  carries  the  danger  of 
centralized   government. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in  a  telegram 
from  its  president,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  demands  that 
educational  interests  shall  not  be  submerged ;  and  several  other 
organizations'  supporting  the  Towner-Sterling  bills  for  a  sep- 
arate department  of  education  speak  in  similar  tones.  While 
not  opposing  the  creation  of  the  new  department  or  social 
welfare,  they  seem  to  see  among  its  "other  purposes"  the  de- 
feat of  the  plan  for  a  department  of  education.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters,  at  its  convention  in  Cleveland,  endorsed 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  public  welfare  and  also 
the  principle  of  the  Towner  bill  including  the  plan  for  a  de- 
partment of  education. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  finds,  in  the  tendency  to  transfer  to 
the  proposed  department  responsibilities  properly  belonging 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  so  generalized  a  designation  as  that  of  "public  welfare" 
and  compares  the  attempt  to  discover  a  secretary  of  public 
welfare  "equally  representative  of  educational  interests,  ex- 
pert service  in  public  health,  social  service,  and  veteran  ser- 


vice administration"  to  the  "ungraded  rural  school  with  its 
one  teacher  for  all  ages  and  all  subjects." 

Prof.  William  C.  Bagley  of  Columbia  University,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  re- 
gards the  inclusion  of  education  in  the  proposed  department 
as  unfortunate.  To  transfer  education  from  a  subordinate 
position  in  one  department  to  a  position  that  would  inevitably 
be  regarded  as  of  equal  if  not  greater  subordination  could 
not  fail,  he  thinks,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  educational  public 
as  a  defeat  of  their  plans  to  insure  an  adequate  recognition  of 
education  through  a  separate  federal  department.  The  pub- 
lic school  service  has  never  been  as  attractive  as  it  should  be 
if  it  is  to  enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  men  and 
women.  During  the  past  decade,  and  especially  during  the 
past  four  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  unattractive.  Not 
only  has  the  number  of  available  recruits  fallen  off,  but 
those  who  are  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  represent  in  gen- 
eral lower  levels  of  ability  than  in  former  years.  Professor 
Bagley 's  studies  in  this  field  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  higher  salaries  for  teachers  will  not  alone  solve  the 
problern.  What  is  needed  fundamentally  is  a  recognition 
of  the  teacher's  service.  This  recognition  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  come  most  effectively  by  giving  to  education  a 
statesman  of  cabinet  rank  in  the  nation's  councils. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  some  months  ago  agreed  upon  a 
joint  resolution  urging  a  special  congressional  investigation 
of  the  health  activities  of  the  government  as  a  necessity  prior 
to  any  legislative  project.  The  Smoot-Reavis  commission  is 
now  making  such  an  investigation  not  only  of  the  health  ser- 
vices but  of  all  the  executive  departments  and  their  subdivi- 
sions. The  medical  and  health  associations  would  appear, 
by  their  resolutions,  to  be  hostile  to  any  plan  which  would 
pre-judge  the  conclusions  of  the  Smoot-Reavis  commission. 
One  physician  of  exceptional  competence  whose  name,  for  ade- 
quate reasons,  is  withheld,  writes  succinctly  that  "the  proposed 
bill  expresses  an  idea,  but  it  has  been  prepared  with  such 
inadequate  study  by  wholly  incompetent  authors  that  it  is  a 
quite  impracticable  project." 

Another  correspondent,  speaking  from  a  different  exper- 
ience, recalls  the  elimination  of  Pauline  Goldmark  from  the 
New  York  Labor  Department  by  Governor  Whitman  and 
that  of  Frances  Perkins  by  Governor  Miller.  Both  of  these 
removals  were  made  to  appear  to  be  incidents  in  a  reorgani- 
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zation  so  large  and  important  that  the  mere  change  in  per- 
sonnel is  a  trivial  item.  Have  we  any  reason  to  expect  that 
Julia  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  would  become 
one  of  the  four  assistant  secretaries?  If  not,  the  transfer  of 
her  bureau  might  mean  her  elimination  and  would  at  least 
be  a  demotion,  as  in  her  present  position  she  reports  directly 
to  the  secretary  of  labor. 

Protest  has  been  made  against  the  Kenyon  bill's  abolition 
of  the  federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  created 
in  1 91 6  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  new  depart- 
ment. The  work  of  this  commission  is  quasi-judicial,  and 
it  is  urged  that  it  should  remain  independent  of  any  admini- 
strative officer.  Friends  of  the  disabled  soldier,  while  favor- 
ing the  consolidation  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau, 
the  Vocational  Education  Board  and  the  public  health  ser- 
vices for  war  veterans,  have  not  exhibited  any  enthusiasm  for 
their  location  in  a  department  of  public  welfare. 

Thus  from  all  quarters — health,  education,  social  service 
and  veteran  service;  from  spokesmen  for  labor  and  from 
spokesmen  for  women — come  doubts,  misgivings  or  indignant 
protests.  Not  even  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
two  voluntary  organizations  mentioned  in  General  Sawyer's 
bill  as  illustrations  of  the  agencies  which  were  to  be  brought 
into  closer  relation  with  the  federal  government  by  means  of 
the  new  department,  have  publicly  exhibited  any  transports  of 
satisfaction  over  the  distinction  conferred  on  them. 

This  enumeration  of  some  of  the  objections  from  the  points 
of  view  of  interests  especially  affected  by  the  plan  has  not  ex- 
hausted the  adverse  arguments.  By  section  io,v  the  bill  con- 
fers extraordinary  powers  on  the  president  and  secretary  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  "any  educational,  health  or  social 
welfare  service  or  activity,  performed  or  conducted  by  any 
other  office,  bureau,  board,  commission  or  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government,"  which  are  related  to  or  connected  with 
the  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the  new  department. 
Similar  powers  were  conferred  on  the  president  by  Congress 
as  a  war  measure  in  regard  to  all  departments  but  they  were 
used  very  sparingly — probably  less  than  would  have  been 
advantageous.  Perhaps  the  Smoot-Reavis  Commission  will 
find  that  this  is  a  wise  permanent  policy.  It  is,  however,  a 
change  so  sweeping  and  so  fraught  with  the  possibility  of 
danger,  as  well  as  of  benefit,  that  it  would  seem  wiser  to 
await  the  report  of  the  commission  before  putting  it  into 
effect  as  to  the  relations  between  a  single  department  and 
each  of  the  others. 

The  scheme  originally  contemplated  transferring  the 
Women's  Bureau  from  the  Labor  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  objection  to  this  was  so  prompt 
and  emphatic  that  the  idea  was  wisely  abandoned.  Under 
the  general  powers  conferred  upon  the  President,  however, 
this  bureau,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  or  the  Ameri- 
canization division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  or  prob- 
ably even  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  itself,  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  department  of 
public  welfare — all  without  legislative  consideration  and 
without  any  kind  of  public  hearing  or  even  public  knowledge 
that  such  changes  are  contemplated. 

As  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  Mr.  Post,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  points  out  that  the  Kenyon  bill  not 
only  transfers  it  to  the  contemplated  department  of  public 
welfare,  but 

.  .  .  subjects  it  to  an  arbitrary  administrative  distribution  of 
its  functions,  powers  and  duties,  and  even  to  complete  aboli- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  a  cabinet  officer,  with  approval  of  the 
President.  Before  a  public  interested  in  the  functions  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  consents  to  its  transfer  from  the  wage-work- 


A  WORLD  BUREAU 

To  the  Editor:  In  lieu  of  the  kind  of  service  which  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  American  people  have  felt 
that  the  United  States  might  render  to  less  developed  na- 
tions through  some  form  of  international  association,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  step  which  would  in  due  time  tend 
to  accomplish  an  important  part  of  the  result  in  view  with 
a    minimum   of    political   or    international   complications. 

I  would  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  method  of  educa- 
tional or  humanitarian  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment with  other  nations  through  the  proposed  new 
public  welfare  department.  There  could  well  be  in  this 
department  a  world  bureau  which  should  have  elaborate 
facilities  for  getting  and  publishing  information  under  those 
heads  about  the  needs  of  struggling  peoples,  about  their 
own  progress,  about  existing  help  of  all  sorts  being  afforded 
them  by  Americans,  and  about  present  or  immediately  pro- 
spective crises  that  may  be  confronting  them.  This  bureau 
could  then  be  the  means  of  working  out  a  system,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  constitution,  by  which  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment could  take  steps  toward  opening  ways  of  assis- 
tance of  a  wholly  non-political  sort  to  nations  in  special 
difficulty  or  in  early  stages  of  development. 

The  government  would  thus  be  serving  the  interests  and 
purposes  of  a  very  great  number  of  American  citizens  who 
are  devoting  large  funds  to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  less  advanced  countries.  Such  work  is  being  done, 
in  the  first  place,  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  mis- 
sionary agencies.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  also  in  the  Near 
East,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  such  a  service  on 
the  part  of  our  Jewish  citizens  for  their  co-religionists. 

These  interests  of  the  American  people,  including  ad- 
herents of  all  forms  of  faith,  are  today  largely  educational 
and  humanitarian  in  their  nature.  The  great  value  of  these 
phases  of  service  is  increasingly  recognized  by  the  intelli- 
gent leaders  of  the  nations  affected,  and  by  impartial  ob- 
servers from  other  countries,  whatever  their  personal  form 
of  faith  may  be.  The  United  States  government  could  take 
cognizance  of  such  educational  and  humanitarian  service 
abroad,  though  under  religious  auspices,  just  as  it  has  to 
do  increasingly  with  such  activity  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  agencies  more  or  less  religious  in 
their  nature,  at  home. 

The  vast  efforts  of  American  philanthropy,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  religious  connection,  during  and  since  the  war, 
have  taken  large  numbers  of  our  people  into  various 
European  and  Asiatic  countries,  where  in  many  cases  they 
have  remained  for  considerable  periods.  Such  helpful  work 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue in  the  future  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  from  time 
to  time   in   emergencies  will   reach   great  dimensions. 

Recent  events  have  shown  clearly  that  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  development  of 
definite  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  inter- 
national humanitarian  service.  Ambassadors,  ministers  and 
consuls  are  increasingly  interested  in  human  problems,  and 
glad  to  cooperate  with  large-minded  Americans  in  helping 
to  meet  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  conditions  are  in 
the  world  today,  a  large  share  of  the  official  work  of  many 
of  the  government's  foreign  representatives  consists  in  deal- 
ing with  the  many  American  citizens  who,  as  representatives 
of  American  missionary  or  philanthropic  agencies,  are  en- 
gaged in  disinterested  service  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  government  enterprise  of  the 
sort  proposed,  wisely  carried  out,  would  have  a  distinct 
influence  in  opening  new  avenues  to  American  commercial 
enterprise,  and  would  thus,  in  due  time,  far  more  than  re- 
pay its  cost.  The  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  China, 
with  the  implied  educational  condition  that  went  with  it, 
is  a  case  in  point.  Representative  Americans  engaged  in 
international  commerce  would  approve  a  further  develop- 
ment of  such  policy,  no  less  on  economic  than  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  .  .  . 

I  am  satisfied,  from  conferences  with  leaders  of  native 
opinion  in  many  of  the  countries  concerned,  that  they  would 
welcome  with  peculiar  cordiality  some  such  overture  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people;  would  intelligently  appreciate 
information,  suggestion,  educational  assistance,  the  tem- 
porary services  of  specialists,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  American 
government  and  American  private  agencies  were  inclined  to 
provide  such  resources;  and  would  be  ready  and  eager  to 
organie  and  push  forward  under  their  own  initiative  such 
helpful  plans  as  would  be  developed  in  this  way. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

South  End  House,  Boston. 
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ers'  department  in  which  it  has  for  eight  years  done  efficient 
and  highly  useful  work,  especially  if  powers  of  radical  re- 
organization and  even  of  abolition  go  with  the  transfer,  the 
department  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  should  have  functioned 
long  enough  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  transfer  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  principal  purposes  of  such  a  bureau. 
To  give  it  over,  as  this  measure  would,  to  the  absolute  dis- 
position of  an  administrative  department  which  has  not  yet  got 
beyond  the  blue-print  stage  of  existence  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able folly  unless  the  real  purpose  of  the  measure  aims  at  getting 
rid  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  of  the  department  from  which  it 
would  be  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  biggest  opportunities  of  the  present  administra- 
tion is -to  develop  constructively  that  branch  q{  tfie  public 
welfare  already  organized  as  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
a  period  when  the  paramount  issues  relate  to  labor  and  in- 
dustry, the  first  attention  of  Congress  should  be  directed  to- 
ward strengthening  the  services  charged  with  responsibility 
for  labor  problems.  To  transfer  the  Children's  Bureau  may 
be  legitimate,  although  even  to  that  there  are  plausible 
grounds  for  objection.  Aside  from  education  and  health, 
both  of  which  functions  are  already  lodged  elsewhere,  the 
main  needs  of  children  seem  to  be  protection  from  industrial 
exploitation  and  the  right  to  be  born  of  mothers  who  are  not 
exhausted  by  excessive  or  injurious  employment,  and  in  houses 
not  impoverished  of  necessities.  These  two  functions  are 
certainly  closely  related  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  labor 
department  exists.  If,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
decided  to  associate  child  welfare  with  health,  education  and 
social  service  in  the  new  department,  the  raid  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  labor  department  should  stop  there  and  the 
other  activities  of  that  department  should  not  only  be  safe- 
guarded but  strengthened  and  supported  by  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

Such  are  the  arguments  against  the  Kenyon  bill  or  against 
some  of  its  provisions.  Even  thus  unduly  compressed  they 
are  substantial  and  entitled  to  careful  consideration  from  the 
committees  of  Congress  which  have  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration.    What  is  there  to  be  said  in  its  favor? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  recognition  of  governmental  con- 
cern and  responsibility  for  health,  education,  and  human 
welfare.  Lillian  D.  Wald  recalls  that  those  who  were  in  at 
the  birth  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  rejoicing  over  the  event, 
saw  in  the  near  distance  the  possibility  of  a  department  of 
human  welfare.  This,  although  under  another  and  less  ap- 
propriate name,  the  Kenyon  bill  gives  us.  An  assistant  sec- 
retary is  after  all  of  higher  official  rank  than  a  commissioner, 
chief,  director  or  surgeon-general.  Social  prestige  is  an  ad- 
vertising asset,  and  an  undivided  fourth  interest  in  a  secre- 
tary who  is  thinking  all  the  time  about  health,  education  and 
other  aspects  of  social  welfare  would  seem  to  be  better  than 
an  even  smaller  fraction  of  a  secretary  who  is  worrying  main- 
ly about  public  revenues,  public  expenditures  and  public  debts. 
The  Labor  Department  was  the  best  place  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  when  it  was  established  because  it  was  the 
most  human  of  all  the  federal  departments.  Perhaps  it  will 
remain  so  but  it  will  at  least  have  company  if  the  new  de- 
partment is  created. 

A  definite  organization  in  four  divisions,  each  under  an  as- 
sistant secretary,  leads  more  easily  to  separations  like  that 
which  made  two  departments  of  the  former  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  It  should  be  easier  to  get  a  hearing 
before  Congress  or  in  the  newspapers,  for  a  national  health 
program  or  educational  program  for  which  an  assistant  sec- 
retary in  a  department  of  public  welfare  is  spokesman  than 
for  the  policies  of  existing  bureaus  dealing  with  these  subjects. 
In  the  second  place  there  really  is  need  of  such  coordina- 
tion among  various  health  services,  between  health  and  edu- 


cation, and  in  the  veteran  services,  as  the  bill  makes  possible. 
True  the  bill  has  somewhat  the  look  of  a  slap-dash  measure. 
Inadequate  study  has  been  given  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the 
new  department  should  do.  Granting  the  propriety  of  the 
omnibus  provisions,  the  bill  is  technically  well  drawn.  The 
sections  which  give  the  President  broad  powers  of  further 
transfer,  consolidation  and  abolition  are  necessary  unless  there 
is  to  be  much  more  consultation  in  advance  with  experts  in 
the  several  fields  with  which  the  bill  deals.  Perhaps  they  are 
advisable  in  any  case.  They  make  possible  from  time  to  time 
any  administrative  reorganization  which  the  President  and 
secretary  on  the  basis  of  study  and  experience  find  advisable. 
It  frees  their  hands  of  bureaucratic  limitations  and,  within 
the  limits  of  their  appropriations,  they  may  become  as  benevo- 
lently despotic  as  they  dare. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has  evidently  been  overlooked 
and  which  should  still  be  incorporated  in  any  legislation  for 
a  new  department  is  that  of  delinquency.  The  American 
Prison  Association  which  is  on  record  as  favorable  to  a  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  considers  it  highly  important  that 
there  should  be  a  bureau  of  delinquency,  not  only  to  concen- 
trate present  governmental  activities  in  this  field  but  also 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  throughout  the  country  better 
methods  of  dealing  with  delinquency  and  crime. 

In  the  third  place,  the  enactment  of  the  Kenyon  bill  would 
relieve  other  departments,  and  notably  the  Treasury,  of 
duties  which  are  burdensome,  are  not  logically  theirs,  and 
are  very  inadequately  performed.  It  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  Treasury  Department  should  continue  to  be 
nominally  responsible  for  the  War  Risk  Bureau  or  the  Public 
Health  Service.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Smoot-Reavis 
Commission  should  not  so  report.  Probably  Senator  Kenyon 
is  in  their  confidence  and  knows  whether  there  would  be  any 
conflict  between  the  present  measure  and  their  conclusions. 
Sooner  or  later  by  the  creation  of  one  or  more  new  depart- 
ments, the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  be  left  free  to 
look  after  finances,  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  if  that  is  the 
intention,  to  become  a  sort  of  national  commissioner  of  public 
works.  The  best  arguments  for  the  department  are  based 
as  much  on  the  relief  to  old  departments  and  the  resulting 
chance  to  improve  their  efficiency  as  on  the  increased  con- 
sideration which  the  new  department  should  secure  for  the 
interests  with  which  it  is  charged. 

In  the  fourth  place  it  does  not  seem  fantastic  to  read  into 
President  Harding's  insistence  on  the  department  of  public 
welfare  a  policy  which  contemplates  reducing  war  expendi- 
tures and  increasing  those  which  contribute  directly  to  human 
well-being.  H.  S.  Braucher  writes  on  this  point,  forecast- 
ing "that  the  government  is  adopting  the  policy  of  securing 
such  relationships  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  shall 
permit  a  very  large  part  of  the  money  which  under  the  pres- 
ent system  must  be  spent  for  the  army  and  navy  and  prepara- 
tion of  possible  future  wars  to  be  expended  in  helping  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country  to  better  their  own  living 
conditions." 

Even  more  arresting  is  the  concrete  proposal,  which  is 
printed  in  full  in  this  week's  number  of  the  Survey  [page 
299],  from  Robert  A.  Woods,  for  a  World  Bureau  in  the 
Public  Welfare  Department.  Evidently  this,  rather  than  the 
State  Department,  or  either  of  the  two  military  departments, 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  the  place  for  fostering 
the  kinds  of  international  relationship  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  the  nations  to  protect  and  promote  effectively 
the  health,  education  and  social  welfare  of  their  people. 


_ 


The  Community  Project 


By   Meredith    Smith 


["New  schools"  of  many  sorts  are  with  us,  these  days.  Some  of  them  are  protests  without  an  aim. 
Some  of  them  are  aims  without  a  protest.  In  the  School  of  Childhood,  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Miss  Smith  has  developed  a  program  of  work  that  is  too  big  and  fine  to  be  called  a  protest. 
Readers  who  are  teachers  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  assume  that  this  discussion  offers  them  some  new 
devices  which  they  can  annex  to  their  conventional  programs  and  use  for  "busy  work"  or  on  rainy 
days.  This  paper  assumes  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  a  different  sort  of  school,  and  this  paper  tends  to 
show  that  suck  a  different  sort  of  school  is  entirely  possible  for  those  teachers  who  have  imagination 
enough  to  take  all  of  a  child  into  the  school  and  give  all  of  his  being  room  for  activity.  Here  educa- 
tion and  living  are  identical,  as  must  yet  be  the  case  for  all  children  if  democracy  is  to  survive. — Editor.] 


THE  progressive  movement  in  education  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  the  general  social  endeavor  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
Educators  connected  with  it  are  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely stressing  those  types  of  education  that  give  children 
greater  opportunity  -  for  self-expression.  And  as  a  result, 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  procedure  within 
the  school  should  be  more  in  keeping  with  what  goes  on  out- 
side the  school ;  for  when  children  are  free  to  imitate  their 
own  activities,  they  naturally  tend  to  create  conditions  that 
duplicate  those  in  life. 

The  term  "project,"  which  has  been  given  to  these  self- 
initiated  activities  of  children,  is  a  happy  one.  It  is  itself 
a  breath  of  the  busy  world,  with  its  life  and  movement,  in- 
vading the  quiet  schoolroom.  In  the  life  of  the  world,  man's 
thought  and  energy  are  bound  up  with  projects,  with  enter- 
prises, achievements  of  various  kinds.  Through  means  of  the 
project,  then,  matters  that  are  of  vital  significance  in  the 
world  are  gaining  recognition  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  child's  predominant  interest  is  in  the  world  about  him, 
in  people,  and  in  what  people  are  doing,  and  in  learning  more 
about  the  meaning  and  the  consequences  of  the  activities  he 
observes.  However,  the  projects  initiated  by  different  groups 
of  children  vary  with  the  different  materials  with  which  they 
have  to  work  and  with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  or  with 
her  failure  to  give  them  any  direction.  For  whether  the 
teacher  becomes  an  active  or  a  passive  factor,  she  does  have 
a  certain  determinating  influence  on  what  her  children  are 
doing.  In  the  first  reaction  against  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  teacher  it  was  thought  essential  that  she  should  retire 
to  the  background,  if  children  were  to  imitate  their  own 
activities.  Children  then  get  their  ideas  of  things  to  do  from 
chance  suggestions  that  come  from  the  environment.  But  the 
environment  is,  as  a  whole,  not  intended  to  be  educative ;  and 
much  of  it,  if  acted  upon,  would  lead  to  positive  harm.  It 
seems,  therefore,  unwise  to  leave  children  wholly  undirected, 
and  besides,  such  a  procedure  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it 
is  not  based  on  a  sound  psychology.  By  selecting  from  the 
environment  those  phases  which  have  greater  educational 
value,  and  by  emphasizing  them  through  means  of  excursions, 
pictures  and  discussions,  a  teacher  may  influence  the  ideas 
from  which  children  get  their  suggestions  of  things  to  do, 
and  in  an  indirect  way  become  a  guiding  factor.  While  the 
initiative  of  children  is  thus  in  no  way  restricted,  richer  mean- 
ing is  given  to  the  activities  they  develop. 

Again,  the  environment  of  a  child  is  narrow  and  limited. 
To  leave  him  without  guidance  is  to  hinder  his  development. 
The  teacher  who  enlarges  or  extends  the  child's  environment, 
giving  him,  as  he  grows  older,  ideas  or  knowledge  of  social 
situations  and  conditions  more  remote,  is  rather  freeing  initia- 


tive; for  she  is  providing  the  child  with  ideas  from  which  he 
may  get  suggestions  of  more  varied  activities,  those  that  lead 
him  on  to  new  interests,  and  that  increasingly  demand  of  him 
greater  skill,  knowledge  and  judgment. 

While  in  both  directed  and  undirected  situations  each  child, 
or  several  children  working  together,  is  developing  his  own 
project,  there  is  this  difference:  Where  the  guiding  principle 
is  in  operation,  there  is  a  certain  unity,  permanence,  or  con- 
tinuity in  the  work  of  the  group.  What  is  made  is  not  torn 
down  day  after  day,  taken  home  or  destroyed,  but  becomes  a 
part  of  the  permanent  environment  that  is  continually  being 
built  up  by  the  children.  Together,  their  projects  form  what 
may  be  called  a  community  project. 

With  a  first-grade  group  of  children,  for  example,  a  town 
community  project  develops  naturally  from  free,  experimental 
use  of  building  material.  In  trying  out  their  ideas  and  powers, 
children  construct  many  different  things,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  begin  to  build  houses.  If  then  they  are  provided  with 
dolls,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  idea  of  the  home,  for,  having  a 
doll,  the  child  must  needs  furnish  the  house;  and  unless  the 
doll  is  to  become  homeless  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  house  on  the  floor  permanently.  How- 
ever, long  before  the  furnishing  is  complete,  the  children  have 
recognized  the  disadvantage  of  having  their  houses  spread  ir- 
regularly over  the  floor  as  they  were  when  first  built,  making 
it  difficult  for  them  to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
they  have  been  rebuilt  in  rows,  with  streets  running  between, 
and  space  provided  for  lawns.  With  dyed  sawdust  for  grass, 
held  in  place  by  rows  of  small  stones,  the  scene  takes  on  quite 
a  picturesque  aspect.  The  community  of  homes  soon  creates 
a  need  for  stores,  generally  first  a  grocery  store.  Later  others 
are  added,  such  as  drug  store,  bakery,  and  dry  goods  store. 
Certain  needs  being  satisfied,  others  are  continually  being 
recognized,  and  it  is  common  to  hear  such  statements  as  these : 
"We  should  have  street  lights  in  our  town" — "Our  buildings 
might  take  fire;  we  need  a  fire  department" — "Someone  might 
be  taken  sick;  we  ought  to  have  a  hospital" — "We  should 
have  a  schoolhouse  for  our  children."  Thus  in  time  not  only 
arc  these  needs  provided  which  are  thought  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  a  church,  moving  picture  hall, 
railroad,  street  cars,  bank,  library  and  park  are  added. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  such  a  town  develops  very  much 
as  do  those  in  life,  from  the  satisfaction  first  of  the  primal 
necessities  to  those  providing  for  recreation  and  leisure.  But 
through  it  all,  the  underlying  motives  determining  their 
activity  are  needs,  human  needs,  just  as  is  true  in  reference  to 
all  the  significant  projects  promoted  in  the  world.  In  the 
community  project,  then,  is  created  a  situation  that  helps  to 
expand  the  small,  narrow  life  of  the  child  and  permits  him,  in 
play,  to  identify  his  interests  and  satisfactions  with  those  of 
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others.  And  certainly,  if  child  activity  has  any  influence  at 
all  on  his  life  and  character,  it  does  make  a  difference  whether 
he  acts  from  immediate  personal  incentive  or  from  a  larger 
social  motive. 

The  people  whose  needs  the  children'  are  considering  are 
represented  by  small  dolls  about  five  or  six  inches  tall.  Be- 
sides those  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity, such  as  nurses,  drivers  and  store  keepers,  each  child 
has  a  doll  that  is  thought  of  as  a  little  girl  to  which  he  or  she 
(for  the  boys  have  a  family  as  well  as  the  girls)  is  both 
father  and  mother.  In  this  double  capacity  of  parenthood, 
each  child  has  many  obligations.  Not  only  does  he  have  a 
house  to  care  for,  involving  the  joys  of  washing  and  ironing, 
sweeping  and  cleaning,  sewing  and  marketing;  but  each  one 
has  a  business  of  some  kind  that  demands  attention — a  store 
to  attend  to,  a  building  to  erect  and  equip,  a  play  to  be  put 
on  in  the  theater,  street  cars,  trains  and  delivery  wagons  to  be 
run.  Social  obligations  are  not  neglected,  as  the  many  small 
parties  testify.  'Dolls  are  taken  to  church  occasionally,  or  to 
school,  or  out  to  ride.  At  times,  when  these  obligations  pile 
up  and  become  too  pressing,  children  will  engage  the  services 
of  others ;  and  as  a  general  thing,  those  employed  seem  to  feel 
an  added  obligation  to  work  conscientiously  and  industriously 
when  payment  is  received. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  buying  and  selling  going  on,  the 
current  means  of  exchange  being  paper  money.  When  the 
first  need  for  money  is  felt,  each  child  makes  his  own.  As  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  securing  other  things  as  a  result  of  his 
own  industry,  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  no  exception  here. 
But  such  easy  means  of  accumulating  wealth  lead  to  situations 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  question,  "Is  it  right  for 
people  to  make  their  own  money?"  arouses  interest  in  a  study 
of  the  minting  of  money  and  the  meaning  of  the  counterfeit. 
After  such  study,  the  teacher  has  always  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  government,  and  no  more  money  is  made  by  indivi- 
duals. This  causes  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  money  and 
children  learn  to  be  very  careful  in  their  expenditures,  for 
there  are  many  uses  to  which  money  may  be  put. 

Generally,  agreements  as  to  prices  and  wages  are  adjusted 
with  surprising  equanimity,  but  at  times  experience  becomes 
helpful  in  organizing  a  child's  ideas  of  what  is  just  and  fair. 
A  young  railroad  manager,  who  was  charging  shipping  rates 
that  were  thought  excessive,  was  met  with  the  declaration: 


"Well,  if  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  charge,  I  will  build  a 
truck  and  carry  my  own  wheat."  At  one  time  a  young  architect 
and  builder  became  interested  in  putting  up  houses  to  rent 
before  the  windows  in  her  church  had  been  painted  and  pasted 
in.  Under  community  pressure  for  the  completion  of  the 
buildings,  she  offered  J.  fifty  cents  a  window  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  He  gladly  assented  and,  going  over  to  the  church, 
began  counting  up  his  prospective  gains — fifty  cents,  $i.oo, 
$1.50,  amounting  in  all  to  $5.00.  The  employer  listened  with 
deepening  consternation,  not  being  as  ready  at  figures  as  J., 
and  finally  exclaimed :  "I  can't  pay  that  much ;  I  won't  give 
you  more  than  25  cents."  This  led  to  new  calculation,  but 
$2.50  was  still  more  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  offer 
was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  window,  which  was  promptly  re- 
jected. 

The  school  thus  becomes  a  place  not  only  for  learning  les- 
sons, but  one  in  which  children  may  live,  really  live,  a  natural 
child's  life.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  how  real  all  this 
play  is,  of  how  genuine  is  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which 
the  children  assume,  or  of  how  earnest  is  the  effort  they  put 
forth  to  meet  their  obligations.  But  in  this  embryonic  world 
which  they  create  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  children  are  be- 
ing initiated  into  life  as  it  is:  The  problems  met  and  solved 
are  a  preparation  for  the  larger  problems  that  must  be  met 
later  in  life.  At  a  time  when  the  consequences  are  not  too 
disastrous,  children  are  gaining  from  experience  ideas  of  what 
is  just  and  fair.  They  are  learning  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  joint  enterprises,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  "give  and  take" 
essential  in  all  social  intercourse,  and  to  curb  immediate  selfish 
impulses  for  the  sake  of  larger  ends.  Failure  to  subordinate 
unsocial  qualities  is,  in  this  free  situation,  met  with  immediate 
group  reaction,  the  most  effective  form  of  reproof.  I  well  re- 
member the  expression  on  the  face  of  another  railroad  manager 
of  my  acquaintance,  when  all  the  children  in  the  group  re- 
fused to  ship  their  supplies  over  his  road.  It  had  just  been 
completed,  and  I  could  imagine  with  what  pleasure  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  running  it.  He  was  often  overbear- 
ing and  domineering,  insisting  on  having  his  own  way ;  but  he 
wanted  the  good-will  of  others  as  much  as  any  child  I  ever 
knew,  and  he  would  not  consciously  have  done  anything  to 
lose  it.  He  did  not  recognize  in  himself  those  traits  that 
tended  to  exclude  one  from  others,  and  later  in  the  day,  when, 
observing  a  manifestation  of  unsocial  qualities,  I  said  to  him, 
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"That:  is  what  people  do  not  like,"  he  was  grateful.  After 
all,  only  as  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself  could  any 
change  in  his  disposition  be  effected.  Many  a  time  I  have 
seen  him  curb  rising  impulses,  because  he  had  learned  from 
experience  that  they  brought  reactions  which  were  painful. 

The   idea   of   responsibility   is  emphasized   all   through   the 

work  and  play  of  the  community  project.     Each  child  has  his 

own   possessions   for   which   he   is   responsible,   his   home   and 

family  to  care  for,  his  business  to  look  after,  and  new  means 

of   promoting   the  community   welfare   to   discover   and   help 

work  out.     From  the  groups  of  children  1  have  seen,  I  feel 

confident    that    these    responsibilities    help    in    stabilizing    the 

child's    character,    in    increasing   his    self-confidence,    and    in 

iening  his  sense  of  obligation  to  take  a  part  in  the  world's 

work.     Habits  of  order  and  industry  are  developed,  the  dis- 

ion  to  find  joy  in  productive  effort  is  strengthened,  and  a 

■  of  the  dignity  of  labor  is  preserved. 

While  the  project  is  something  objective  and  concrete,  back 
of  it  lies  the  process  of  thought  which  made  it  possible.  There 
was  first  an  idea  or  plan,  an  end  or  purpose  to  be  realized. 
This  aroused  some  conception  of  possible  means  whereby  the 
desired  end  might  be  attained.  The  means  first  devised  may 
net  have  been  completely  adequate,  so  that  further  ideas  and 
readjustment  of  means  were  necessary  before  success  was  final- 
ly achieved.  This  process  of  thinking  or  reasoning,  which  im- 
plies thought  directed  toward  an  end  to  be  achieved,  is  the  pro- 
cess essential  in  attaining  any  purpose  in  life  where  the  activity 
is  not  of  a  routine  order ;  in  carrying  on  a  business  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind.  It  is  through  thinking  of  this  type  that 
progress  has  been  attained  in  the  world,  that  the  inventions 
have  been  developed  which  have  so  modified  our  modern  life. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  similar  process  of  thinking 
that  the  child  employs  in  carrying  out  his  ends  and  purposes, 
in  developing  his  projects.  Given  opportunity  under  the  right 
conditions  for  making  plans  and  working  out  their  own  ideas, 
children  show  a  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  which,  com- 
pared with  the  lack  of  it  shown  by  many  adults,  suggests  the 
possibility  that  the  emphasis  we  have  placed  on  the  acquisition 
of  isolated  facts  has  hindered  rather  than  furthered  the  mental 
development  of  children. 

While  the  process  of  thinking  is  the  same  in  both  children 
and  adults,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  purposes,  and 
in  the  means  used  to  attain  their  ends.     Because  the  product 


of  the  child's  thought  has  no  economic  value,  when  we  see 
him  building  a  house  or  making  a  wagon  we  have  called  his 
activity  play.  Should  we  see  a  man  building  a  house  or  mak- 
ing a  wagon,  even  though  it  required  no  more  mental  effort 
on  his  part  than  was  required  by  the  child,  even  though  it 
no  more  taxed  his  ingenuity  or  ability,  we  would  speak  of  his 
activity,  in  tones  of  appreciation,  as  industry.  Although  the 
child's  ends  are  play  ends,  or  play  projects,  the  habit  of  con- 
ceiving id.eas  that  have  a  tangible  outcome,  of  planning  and 
executing  the  means  necessary  to  their  realization,  is  beina 
formed ;  and  as  he  grows  he  will  promote  projects  that  are 
more  adequate  and  that  require  superior  judgment,  greater 
control  of  means,  and  development  of  skill.  The  value,  then, 
is  not  in  the  product,  but  in  the  mental  training  involved,  in 
the  ability  to  cope  with  a  situation,  in  the  disposition  to  attack 
with  confidence  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and  in  the  habit  of 
applying  thought  to  the  problems  of  life,  which  such  play 
encourages. 

A  century  or  two  ago,  the  home  and  community  were  the 
centers  about  which  were  carried  on  the  typical  forms  of 
industrial  occupation ;  so  that  the  processes  involved  in  se- 
curing food,  clothing,  shelter,  lighting  and  warmth  stood 
revealed  from  the  production  of  the  raw  material  to  the  finish- 
ing of  the  article  ready  for  use.  Even  the  children  had  a  share 
in  the  work  so  that  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  essential  needs  of  the  community 
were  met  was  gained  through  immediate  contact  or  direct  ob- 
servation. But  now  all  this  has  so  changed  that  even  to  adults 
many  phases  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
common  necessities  of  life  are  hidden.  We  may  turn  a  button 
and  flood  a  room  with  light,  we  may  talk  with  distant  friends, 
we  may  speed  as  with  the  wind  from  one  place  to  another; 
but  the  processes  that  make  these  achievements  possible  remain 
a  mystery.  It  thus  becomes  the  function  of  the  school  to  give 
children  an  insight  into  the  industrial  processes  that  are  es- 
sential to  our  civilization.  After  all,  it  is  not  only  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  past  that  is  essential  to  culture. 
The  educated  man  is  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  various 
means  by  which  society  today  keeps  itself  going. 

As  each  new  significant  project  in  the  community  is  started 
by  the  children  it  becomes  a  subject  of  discussion  and  study. 
On  the  one  hand  knowledge  is  necessary,  for  there  are  often 
many  points  about  which  information  must  be  gained  before 
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the  project  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily.  On  the  other 
hand  this  nucleus  of  interest  in  their  own  project  expands  into 
a  desire  to  understand  certain  social,  industrial  and  scientific 
factors  connected  with  such  projects  in  life — with  those  con- 
cerning the  production  and  supply  of  food;  the  carrying  and 
distribution  of  mail;  the  means  of  communication  by  tele- 
phone ;  facilities  for  transportation ;  the  supply  of  city  water ; 
provision  for  fire  protection;  the  method  of  lighting  streets 
and  houses.  Such  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for  children 
to  fill  in  imaginatively  a  background  of  reality  that  makes 
their  whole  experience  richer  and  gives  it  added  significance 
and  meaning.  Being  connected  directly  with  experience, 
knowledge  becomes  to  children  a  matter  of  personal  concern, 
and  because  of  the  community  background  it  is  seen  in  its  true 
perspective — its  relation  to  human  needs  and  welfare.  As  the 
ideas  involved  refer  to  life  situations,  children  may  procure 
knowledge  bearing  on  their  school   problems,  not  only  from 


Discussions  of  social  situations  and  the  industrial  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  carry  children  in  their  second  school  year  still  farther 
from  their  immediate  environment.  In  this  situation  consider- 
able scope  is  given  for  the  invention  of  machinery  and  me- 
chanical devices  of  various  kinds.  After  the  group  discussion 
of  the  cotton  gin  a  girl  barely  eight  years  of  age,  owning  the 
ginning  factory,  invented  a  gin  which  would  actually  take 
small  quantities  of  fibre  from  the  unseeded  cotton  and  drop 
it  on  an  endless  belt  which  conveyed  it  to  another  end  of  the 
room.  While  the  result  was  very  crude,  the  principles  em- 
ployed were  those  used  by  Eli  Whitney.  In  their  third  year, 
with  the  use  of  the  Meccano  motor,  to  which  an  endless  belt 
may  be  attached,  children  run  by  electricity  the  mechanical 
devices  they  invent.  They  also  put  electric  lights  in  a  few 
of  their  buildings,  and  footlights  on  the  theater  stage. 

With  one  group  of  children,  in  connection  with  the  equip- 


FARM    COMMUNITY    UNDER    THE    DIRECTION    OF    SECOND-    AND    THIRD-GRADE    CHILDREN 

Whose   interest   in   rural  life  is  developed  by  planning  farm   house  and  barns,  dairies  and  silos 


the  teacher,  or  the  text-book,  but  also  from  their  parents,  from 
guests  who  may  come  to  the  house,  from  the  plumber  or 
electrician  they  see  at  work,  from  the  postman,  the  conductor 
or  the  brakeman  on  a  train,  and  others. 

As  children  grow  older  and  their  interests  expand,  they 
become  eager  to  learn  more  about  the  world  that  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  environment.  For  many  children  the  world 
just  beyond  their  immediate  experience  is  that  of  the  farming 
community.  As  their  group  discussions  center  upon  the  topic 
of  farm  life,  ideas  seem  to  gain  a  certain  propulsive  character, 
and  children  desire  to  work  them  out  in  some  tangible  form. 
The  needs  of  people  in  this  new  situation  are  recognized,  and 
the  various  projects  necessary  to  their  satisfaction  are  initiated. 
While  houses  are  built  for  the  farmer's  family,  interest  centers 
mainly  in  the  barns  and  barn-yards.  Lofts  are  filled  with 
hay;  wooden  cows  and  horses,  when  not  in  the  fields  or  at 
work,  stand  in  the  stalls;  corn  and  wheat  are  stored  in  bins; 
water  is  supplied  by  wells  or  windmills,  as  the  ability  or 
inclination  of  the  particular  farmer  dictates;  and  ponds  of 
blue  paper,  outlined  by  stones,  supply  the  needs  of  the  clay 
ducks.  On  some  farms,  large  cardboard  trays  are  made  and 
filled  with  earth  in  which  clay  vegetables  may  be  seen,  some 
of  them,  such  as  carrots  and  beets,  with  their  tissue  paper 
leaves  extending  in  rows  above  the  soil. 


ment  for  the  spinning  mill,  the  problem  of  contracts  and 
patent  rights  arose  in  somewhat  acute  form.  A  boy,  not  con- 
nected with  the  mill,  invented  a  kind  of  cylindrical  box  which 
was  just  what  the  mill  owners  were  seeking,  and  they  agreed 
to  pay  him  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  as  many  as  he  would 
make.  But  later  one  of  the  owners,  observing  how  the  boxes 
were  made,  decided  he  would  make  them  himself,  and  told  the 
boy  they  would  not  need  his.  To  the  inventor  this  seemed  ob- 
viously unfair,  and  as  a  means  of  settling  the  difficulty,  which 
was  brought  to  her,  the  teacher  called  a  group  conference  at 
which  was  discussed  the  whole  problem  of  contracts  and 
patent  rights.  The  mill  owner  soon  saw  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  contract  was  kept  as  agreed  upon. 

Thus,  in  the  work  and  play  connected  with  the  community 
project,  children  are  identifying  themselves  with  the  world  of 
human  endeavor,  with  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  industries  and 
social  institutions;  and  ideals  of  right  and  justice  are  being 
instilled  in  their  minds.  Reading,  writing  and  number  work 
become  the  means  by  which  they  may  more  efficiently  carry 
out  their  purposes.  Introduced  into  situations  which  involve 
its  use,  children  appreciate  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
certain  knowledge,  and  as  the  need  for  skill  increases,  they  be- 
come interested  in  the  drill  that  is  essential  to  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 
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Illegitimacy  in  a  Rural  Community1 


HY  do  you  act  as  though  I  had  done  something 
dreadful?"  queried  the  unmarried  mother  of  three 
children  whom  she  had  borne  to  three  different  men, 
when  questioned  as  to  how  it  had  all  happened.  "My  cousin 
had  six  and  no  one  ever  bothered  her,"  she  added  reproach- 
fully. Illegitimacy  in  the  rural  community  from  which  this 
girl  came  carried  little  ostracizing  stigma,  nor  was  there  undue 
emphasis  either  in  her  mind  or  in  those  of  her  kin  upon  the 
value  of  the  convention  of  marriage  or  even  the  monogamous 
life. 

Illegitimacy  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  largely  rural  section 
has  aspects  not  always  apprehended  by  those  who  associate  this 
problem  with  the  complexities  of  city  life.  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  adjacent  islands,  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  has  no  large  cities, 
the  largest  town,  Barnstable,  having  a  population  of  only 
4,995,  according  to  the  census  of  1915.  The  cape  has  wide 
stretches  of  sand  dunes,  cranberry  bogs  and  charming  fresh 
water  ponds,  with  no  manufacturing  establishments  and  no 
large  industries  to  mar  the  landscape  nor  to  complicate  the 
problem  of  existence.  Fishing,  varied  by  cranberry  picking  in 
its  season,  furnishes  the  main  source  of  income,  if  one  omits 
the  harvest  gathered  from  summer  residents  and  tourists. 
During  the  long  winter  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
islands  of  Nantucket  and  Dukes  (Martha's  Vineyard)  are  cut 
off  by  ice  from  connection  with  the  mainland  for  several  weeks 
at  a  time.  In  fact,  it  is  only  for  a  brief  month  in  the  summer 
that  there  is  daily  boat  connection. 

Cape  Cod,  isolated  to  a  less  degree,  has  nevertheless  until 
recently  been  less  accessible  to  large  centers  than  most  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile brought  good  state  roads,  the  sandy  soil  made  ingress 
and  egress  difficult  and  unpleasant.  Even  today  the  railroad 
makes  slow  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Up  to  recent  date 
a  stage  ride  of  eight  to  ten  miles  had  to  be  taken  to  reach 
towns  lying  beyond  the  direct  route  of  the  railroad.  Both  the 
cape  and  the  two  islands  have  for  many  years  been  popular 
summer  resorts  for  the  leisure  class.  A  servant  class,  strange 
in  their  ways  and  manners  to  those  native  to  these  sections,  has 
brought  with  it  certain  standards  and  allurements  that  are  not 
without  their  dangers.  Permanent  residents  have  a  not  un- 
natural desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  short  hay  day.  There 
is  a  corresponding  temptation  to  be  extortionate  in  charges  for 
service.  Strong  class  distinction  is  the.  almost  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  such  conditions.  The  mode  of  living  of  the 
summer  colony,  not  wholly  understood,  is  at  times  danger- 
ously distorted  by  reflection.  The  dull  monotonous  winter 
months  hold  little  of  enchantment.  Of  normal,  healthy,  super- 
vised recreation  there  is  little  or  none. 

The  population,  coming  originally  from  old  Puritan  stock, 
is  four-fifths  native  white.  The  other  fifth  is  composed  of 
Portuguese  and  Negro,  with  traces  of  the  American  Indian. 
Many  fine  families  remain,  mainly  descendants  of  the  old 
stock,  but  through  inter-marriage  and  inter-breeding,  the  stock 
has  "run  out,"  to  some  extent  at  least,  leaving  an  under-vital- 
ized residue,  lacking  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  stamina. 

Such  a  setting,  picturesque  though  it  may  be,  holds  dan- 
gerous possibilities.  The  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  relative  to  this  rural  seacoast  section  con- 
firm such  suspicions.  The  study  of  this  particular  section  was 
not  coincidental  with  the  general  study  made  by  the  bureau, 


1  The  last  of  three  articles  by  Miss  Hewins,  interpreting  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  report  on  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child  Welfare  Problem.  The  other 
articles  appeared   in  the   Swrtet   for  April  23,   p.    115,   and   May   14,   p.   206. 


covering  as  that  did  the  year  1914.  Instead  a  ten-year  period 
was  considered.  Unless  this  had  been  so  the  numbers  would 
have  been  too  small  to  be  of  any  value,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  total  area  of  550  square  miles  the 
population  in  1920  was  only  33,839,  or  an  average  of  61.5  per 
square  mile,  falling  to  about  40  persons  to  a  mile  in  Duke's 
county  and  rising  to  65  in  Barnstable. 

In  strange  contrast  to  conditions  found  in  Boston  especially, 
but  also  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  is  the  fact  that  in  Cape  Cod 
most  of  the  children  of  illegitimate  birth  were  born  in  their 
mothers'  homes  or  those  of  relatives.  Hospitals  and  maternity 
homes  are  practically  non-existent  in  this  section.  The  absence 
of  such  facilities  is,  however,  only  one  reason  why  62  per  cent 
were  born  in  their  own  homes,  almost  inverting  Boston's  figure 
of  77  per  cent  in  institutions.  Another  important  factor  is  a 
difference  in  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
toward  the  fact  of  illegitimacy.  Where  birth  out  of  wedlock 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of  the  moral  or  social  code  but 
is  condoned  as  a  minor  offense  it  is  natural  to  find  slight  effort 
at  concealment  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  girl  and  her 
family.  However,  this  skould  not  be  understood  as  under- 
estimating the  standards  of  the  majority  of  intelligent,  high- 
minded  members  of  this  same  community.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  necessary  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  this  rural  sec- 
tion, in  common  with  other  communities  where  educational, 
cultural  and  spiritual  opportunities  are  not  as  available  as  in 
the  large  cities,  there  are  likely  to  exist  degenerative  groups 
that  hold  down  the  general  average  of  living  in  both  its  phys- 
ical and  moral  aspects. 

The  number  of  mothers  having  more  than  one  illegitimate 
child  was  found  to  be  proportionately  higher  for  this  com- 
munity than  almost  any  other  place  considered  in  the  studies 
made  by  the  bureau.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  living 
in  the  rural  seacoast  section  were  traceable  and  that  more  ac- 
curate and  fuller  information  was  available  for  them  perhaps 
than  for  any  other  group.  Even  bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  an 
astonishing  fact  that  33  per  cent  of  these  mothers  'bore  from 
two  to  six  illegitimate  children. 

The  physical  advantages  to  the  child  of  being  born  into  a 
family  group  and  particularly  of  continuing  in  it,  are  indicated 
in  the  figures  which  show  the  low  mortality  rate  occurring  in 
this  section — 70  per  1,000  as  against  Boston's  195  and  New 
Bedford's  305  for  the  first  year  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  children,  judged  from  a  moral 
viewpoint,  is  more  dubious  when  one  contemplates  the  type  of ' 
home  in  which  these  children  grow  up.  Immorality,  feeble- 
mindedness, desertion,  non-support  and  dependency  upon  the 
public  for  support  appeared  repeatedly  in  this  section,  as  else- 
where in  the  state.  The  report  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  low  grade  homes  were  kept  together  by 
public  subsidies.  This  brings  up  interesting  questions  in  public 
policy:  Are  the  taxes  of  the  people  well  spent  in  holding 
together  a  home  where  immorality,  intemperance  and  feeble- 
mindedness are  housed?  Are  the  public  health  and  public 
morals  better  served  if  the  same  amount,  or  even  a  larger 
sum,  is  spent  in  caring  for  the  children  away  from  such  con- 
ditions? It  would  seem  a  better  policy  to  maintain,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  only  such  homes  as  measure  up  to  a 
minimum  of  decency  and  self-respect,  and  to  withhold  support 
from  those  which  fall  below  such  a  standard.  In  the  long 
run  such  a  method  is  the  cheapest.  It  tends  to  build  up  in 
the  second  generation  a  better  equipped  citizenry  that  will  be 
self-supporting,  self-respecting  assets  to  the  community  rather 
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than  the  leeches  which  their  forebears  have  been.  Somewhere 
the  vicious  circle  of  dependency,  mental  defect,  venereal  dis- 
ease must  be  broken.  The  public  bears  the  expense  in  any 
case,  whether  through  the  support  of  such  persons  in  hospitals, 
jails  or  almshouses.  The  children  are  the  hope  of  the  future; 
money  spent  on  their  care  is  the  best  investment.  They  should 
cither  be  provided  with  a  wholesome  environment  in  their  own 
homes,  if  the  material  is  there  to  work  upon,  or,  if  such  is  not 
the  case,  they  should  be  placed  out  in  carefully  selected,  care- 
fully supervised  families  in  which  they  may  have  a  chance  to 
grow  up  to  honest  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Katharine  P.  Hewins. 
Church  Home  Society  of  Boston. 

Solving  Behavior  Problems1 

WHEN  one  approaches  a  behavior  problem  in  the  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  he  receives  first 
of  all  the  case  history  which  has  been  made  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  possible.  Each  officer  must  then  determine  for 
himself  just  what  in  the  case  history  is  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  special  task.  All  irrelevant  matter,  however 
interesting,  must  ruthlessly  be  put  to  one  side.  For  instance, 
the  psychologist  can  well  afford  to  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  stigmata  of  degeneration.  We  have  now  in  our  care  a  child 
whose  face  and  head  are  asymmetrical.  This  fact  is  interesting 
but  of  no  practical  value,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  child's  head  is  the  only  head  she  will  ever  have 
and  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  to  change  the  shape.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  so  much  of  overlapping  in  these  stig- 
mata that  it  is  only  when  scores  of  cases  are  measured  and 
compared  that  a  small  difference  in  the  averages  of  two  groups, 
one  defective  and  the  other  normal  mentally,  is  found.  In  the 
third  place,  no  sane  psychologist  having  at  his  disposal  the 
various  tests  and  scales  for  mental  measurement  would  place 
any  dependence  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  stigmata. 

When  a  general  diagnosis  has  been  reached  it  is  then  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  central  feature 
of  the  picture.  To  illustrate  again.  A  child  came  to  us  with 
a  story  of  stealing,  lying,  destruction  of  property,  inattention 
and  general  restlessness  in  school.  A  careful  investigation 
showed  that  in  all  counts  the  child  was  guilty  as  charged.  As 
a  result  of  our  study  of  the  child,  however,  it  was  made  very- 
apparent  that  the  destruction  of  property,  inattention  in  school, 
and  the  general  restlessness  had  no  serious  significance.  Never- 
theless, the  boy's  lying  and  stealing  did  present  a  problem 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  discovery  and  interpretation  of  relevant  data,  the  dove- 
tailing of  the  findings  of  the  various  examiners  and  observers, 
the  reaching,  if  possible,  of  a  definite  diagnosis  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  central  feature  of  the  picture  presented  are  all 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  solution  of  behavior  problems. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  consider  the  case  of  a  child 
presenting  a  definite  psychosis.  Louise,  thirteen  and  one-half 
years  old,  was  brought  to  the  New  England  Home  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  family  physician  because,  as  he  said,  she  was 
"such  a  queer  child."  The  first  nine  years  of  this  child's  life 
had  been  spent  in  Syria  where  her  father  was  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Upon  the  father's  death  of  grippal  pneumonia, 
the  mother  with  her  six  children  returned  to  the  New  Eng- 
land city  where  her  relatives  lived.  The  case  history  showed 
nothing  noteworthy  so  far  as  the  paternal  side  of  the  family 
was  concerned.  In  the  story  of. the  mother's  line,  however, 
such  entries  as  "peculiar,"  "convulsions,"  "queer"  and  "back- 
ward" were  found.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  Louise  have 
apparently  done  well.  In  the  child's  own  history  occurred 
such  expressions  as  "gastric  disturbance,"  "backward  in 
school,"  and  what  of  course  is  quite  significant,  "a  convulsion 


1  The  second  of  two  articles  by  Dr.  Knight  on  the  work  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Survey  for 
April   23,    page   116. 


during  the  night  in  which  the  child  was  unconscious,"  "frothed 
at  the  mouth"  and  "had  general  chronic  convulsions."  Then 
further,  "did  not  bite  her  tongue,"  "did  not  lose  sphincter 
control."  Since  the  convulsion  here  referred  to,  which  took 
place  several  years  ago,  there  had  been,  so  far  as  the  mother 
remembers,  some  seven  or  eight  other  attacks  of  similar  char- 
acter. The  last  convulsion  occurred  about  thirteen  months 
previous  to  the  date  upon  which  we  first  saw  the  child.  Dur- 
ing these  months  there  appears  to  have  been  a  period  in  which 
she  was  very  quiet  but  somewhat  depressed,  and  this  period 
was  followed  by  another  of  hilarity  in  which  the  child  was 
over-active,  boisterous,  inconsiderate  of  others,  almost  impos- 
sible to  control.  During  the  latter  period,  for  days  at  a  time, 
she  had  a  gluttonous  appetite,  laughed  much  and  unrestrain- 
edly about  trifles  and  talked  a  great  deal.  The  physical 
examiner  found  the  child  to  be  large  and  well-nourished.  She 
was  a  mouth  breather.  She  exhibited  twitching  motions  of 
the  whole  body  at  irregular  intervals  with  marked  blinking  of 
the  eyelids.  Findings  of  the  various  officers  who  saw  the  girl 
led  to  final  diagnosis  of  "catatonic  dementia  praecox"  with 
very  poor  prognosis.  She  was  committed  to  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  where  she  still  remains. 

A  case  of  this  type  is  of  interest  from  various  standpoints. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  pediatrician,  the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist  and  the  social 
worker.  Therefore  a  diagnosis  in  a  single  sentence  and  full 
agreement  as  to  treatment  were  possible. 

Diagnosis  and  agreement  as  to  treatment  are  not  reached  so 
easily  in  every  case.  A  girl,  at  present  at  the  home  for  study, 
has  been  examined  by  four  psychiatrists  of  excellent  skill  and 
repute.  These  specialists  find  themselves  divided  in  the  matter 
of  diagnosis  as  between  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  "When  doctors 
disagree  who  shall  decide?"  I  would  suggest  this  answer: 
The  very  same  doctors  who  now  disagree  must  decide,  but 
upon  more  adequate  and  extended  data.  This  child  has  been 
assigned  to  a  social  worker  who  for  weeks  at  a  time  will 
acquaint  herself  with  every  phase  of  this  child's  life  and  will 
report  on  everything  that  occurs  by  day  and  by  night  in  the 
child's  home  and  out  of  it  which  might  concern  the  child. 
Meanwhile  the  psychiatrists  will  continue  at  the  task  of  inter- 
preting the  results  of  their  own  examinations  and  of  the  ob- 
servations made  at  the  home.  Whether  or  not  these  men  all 
make  the  same  diagnosis,  treatment  must  be  agreed  upon,  for 
in  that  respect  the  case  cannot  be  left  in  the  air. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly  a  case  in  connection 
with  which  the  placing-out  system  of  a  very  reputable  or- 
ganization has  not  been  altogether  adequate.  In  fact,  the  very 
central  feature  of  the  problem  which  the  girl  concerned  now 
presents  may  in  large  measure  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  obliged  to  go  from  pillar  to  post. 

Jean,  sixteen  years  old,  has  a  record  of  twelve  placements. 
Many  of  the  changes  have  occurred  through  no  fault  of  the 
child,  but  the  running  story  shows  essentially  the  same  mental 
and  social  characteristics  throughout.  She  came  to  us  that  we 
might  assist  in  answering  the  following  questions :  Should  she 
return  to  her  own  mother  ?  Is  the  story  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  a  foster  father  true?  Should  she  continue  her  school 
life  or  should  she  be  put  at  work  at  once  ?  The  physical  exa- 
mination gave  negative  results  except  in  the  following  respects: 
faulty  posture,  flat  feet,  and  hyperopia  in  both  eyes. 

The  mental  examination  showed  that  while  her  chrono- 
logical age  was  sixteen  years  and  three  months,  the  girl's 
mental  age  was  fourteen  years  and  one  month,  giving  her  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  88  per  cent.  Her  attitude  was  re- 
sponsive, natural  and  direct,  her  interest  fairly  well  sustained. 
She  seemed  obtuse  as  well  as  slow  about  oral  directions  and 
inclined  to  give  up  or,  to  ask  foolish  questions,  but  if  urged 
could  usually  understand  without  special  explanations.  This 
indicated  a  bad  habit  rather  than  mental  defect.  With  written 
directions  she  got  along  better.  The  conclusion  is  that  she  is 
of  low  average  intelligence. 
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The  house  observation  showed  Jean  to  be  a  quiet  girl,  easily 
adjusting  herself  to  a  new  situation.  She  has  very  few  re- 
sources, enjoys  playing  with  the  smaller  children  and  is  not 
especially  interested  in  anything.  She  undertakes  any  tasks 
assigned  her  and  is  somewhat  interested  in  them  at  first  but 
her  interest  fails  her  before  the  tasks  are  completed.  A  lack 
of  enthusiasm  is  reported.  She  changes  tasks  easily  and  with- 
out concern. 

The  central  factor  in  this  problem  is  found  in  the  pale  and 
colorless  enthusiasms  of  this  girl.  Her  whole  emotional  nature 
is  of  low  and  feeble  tone.  She  is  never  very  happy  and  never 
very  unhappy,  easily  adjusts  herself  to  any  situation  and 
changes  her  adjustments  without  the  exhibition  of  strong 
emotion.  When  she  relates  the  unfortunate  experiences  which 
she  had  with  her  brother  and  with  a  foster  father,  she  shows 
little  desire  to  tell  the  story  and  little  indignation  or  regret  at 
what  happened.  This  child  will  always  be  a  little  less  emo- 
tional than  many  other  children  of  essentially  the  same  degree 
of  intelligence  but  with  higher-toned  emotional  lives.  •  The 
immediate  task,  therefore,  is  to  find  an  environment  for  her 
in  which  she  can  make  as  much  as  possible  of  what  she  has. 
The  more  important  task  is  to  furnish  stability  of  life.  This 
may  be  best  accomplished  by  the  careful  choice  of  work  given 
her  to  do  and  by  making  her  next  placement  as  permanent  as 
possible.  If  these  two  conditions  can  be  met,  there  is  a  chance, 
at  least,  that  her  emotional  life  may  develop  strength  and 
tone.     A  just;  diagnosis  would  be  "emotional  atony." 

In  the  day-by-day  work  with  our  problem  cases  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  answer  such  questions  as  these: 

Under  what  circumstances  is  it  wise  to  make  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  faults  of  children  and  youth?  To  be  more  specific, 
under  what  circumstances  should  a  child  be  punished  for  lying 
or  for  stealing  or  for  running  away? 

Under  what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent  is  expcumen- 
tation  wise?  Should  a  child  discover  that  the  stove  is  hot  by 
touching  the  stove?  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  convince 
a  child  of  the  folly  of  a  certain  course  by  allowing  him  to  pur- 
sue that  course  and  suffer  the  natural  results? 

What  place,  if  any,  has  prohibition  in  the  discipline  of  chil- 
dren? 

Can  the  technique  of  substitution  be  stated  in  such  simple 
terms  that  the  average  foster  mother  can  understand  and  ap- 
ply it? 

What  place  has  religion   as  a  disciplinary  measure? 

Under  what  circumstances  should  a  child  be  induced  to  prom- 
ise better  things? 

How  may  we  determine  what  a  child's  ethical  code  actual- 
ly is? 

To  sum  up,  then,  when  we  succeed  in  reaching  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  central  factor  in  the  problems  with  which  we 
deal,  we  arrive  at  diagnoses  and  suggestions  as  to  treatment. 

Frederic  H.  Knight. 

Superintendent,  New  England  Home 

for  Little  Wanderers,  Boston. 

The  Crime  Wave  of  1935 

SHALL  the  challenge  to  social  workers  be  "how  to  meet  a 
crime  wave,"  (granting  there  is  one)  or  "how  to  beat  a 
crime  wave?"  First  of  all,  does  the  social  worker  play  any 
part  in  the  situation  and  should  he? 

Perhaps  if  we  review  the  story  of  two  little  boys,  known 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  city,  we 
can  make  some  definite  deductions. 

Sam  H.  and  Frank  B.  were  only  eight  years  old  when  t' 
die  was  cast  for  both  of  them.  A  man  telephoned  us  one  day 
about  Sam.  He  was  a  vicious  little  boy,  with  criminal  tend- 
encies, and  should  be  shut  up.  Where  could  we  advise  them 
to  put  him?  We  asked  for  a  chance  at  Sam  and  got  it.  He 
was  a  shy-acting  little  chap,  with  a  whimsical  face  and  boyish 
manner.  His  crimes?  He  loved  to  jump  from  roof  to  roof 
of  the  tenements ;  he  stole  a  pencil  and  a  ladder  at  school ;  he 
lied  to  his  teacher  and  parents,  who  did  not  understand  him. 
He  was  backward  in  school,  as  he  had  been  specializing  on 


Even  more  than  Americans,  the  English  have  a  habit  of  falling  back 
on  initials  in  the  face  of  the  staggering  names  of  philanthropic 
organizations ;  as  witness,  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  (Invalid  Children's  Aid 
Association)  referred  to  in  the  cartoon  here  reproduced  from  Mater- 
nity and  Child  Welfare  (London).  But  also,  the  English  have  the 
faculty  of  coining  happy  nicknames  of  another  sort  as  The  Guild 
of  Poor  Brave  Things,  the  name  by  which  the  Guild  of  the  Handi- 
capped of  Bristol  is  referred  to  in  the  same  magazine 

bonfires  in  back  lots  with  some  of  his  little  truant  friends. 

"That  boy's  not  defective,"  said  the  doctor,  who  gave  him 
his  mental  examination,  "he  just  needs  special  attention,  out- 
lets and  discipline.  A  correctional  institution  will  be  the 
ruination  of  him.     Give  the  youngster  a  chance." 

That  was  two  years  ago.  Sam's  father  paid  his  way  for 
one  year  with  a  "foster  mother"  of  our  choosing,  far  from 
tenements,  and  gangs  and  Sam  was  salvaged  from  the  scrap 
heap.  He  came  back  to  a  new  home,  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city  and  is  now  the  "man  of  the  family"  his  mother  says. 

Frank  did  not  fare  so  well.  His  father  died  and  he  sold 
papers  until  midnight  on  the  streets  when  he  was  eight.  He 
became  a  ''touch  guy."  Often  he  did  not  come  home  at  night 
but  played  with  an  older  gang  and  made  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  "seamy"  side  of  life.  At  ten  Frank  was  so  bad  that 
nobody  could  stand  him  and  he  was  sent  to  a  certain  insti- 
tutional "melting  pot"  for  "wicked  boys"  by  a  well-meaning 
individual  who  knew  little  about  the  true  situation.  Here  he 
earned  quite  a  reputation  for  himself.  Finally  he  ran  away. 
When  next  heard  from  he  had  joined  the  navy.  At  twenty- 
one  he  settled  down  to  a  furnished-room  life,  one  of  the  gang, 
earning  most  of  his  money  "when  the  cops  slept."  Now  at 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  Frank  is  serving  his  fourth  prison 
sentence ;  he  also  has  a  wife  and  children  who  are  penniless. 

Who's  to  blame  for  Frank?  Drastic  measures  may  have 
to  be  meted  out  to  him  now,  but  is  it  entirely  his  fault  that 
today  finds  him  where  he  is?  Sam  started  about  the  same 
time.  The  two  boys  might  have  ended  alike,  if  the  snap- 
judgment  system  had  been  tried  on  both. 
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Well,  who  is  to  blame  for  Frank  besides  his  mother,  who 
cared  so  little  for  him  and  who  parted  so  eagerly  from  him? 
First,  can  we  say  that  there  is  a  great  community  respons- 
ibility which  was  never  met?  If  small  boys  the  age  of  Frank 
are  allowed  to  have  the  experiences  he  had  during  his  nightly 
selling  of  newspapers,  we  build  toward  the  future  on  un- 
certain foundations.  If  that  is  negative,  then  on  the  positive 
side,  can't  we  say  that  if  the  community  does  not  provide  at- 
tractive outlets  in  study  and  recreation  for  young  dynamos 
like  Sam,  a  human  asset  will  be  turned  into  a  human  liability  ? 

But  that  is  only  the  rather  vague  relationship  of  a  com- 
munity to  its  boy  problem.  There  is  the  much  more  concrete, 
tangible  challenge  to  the  social  workers  who  had  the  power 
''for  better  or  for  worse"  of  making  these  individual  decisions. 
Frank's  guide  was  the  sort  who  spurned  technique  or  "red 
tape"  as  he  called  it.  Social  workers,  he  would  have  said,  need 
only  be  those  who  have  the  miraculous  power  to  size  up  a 
situation  at  a  glance.  Let  them  act  at  once  with  no  tiresome 
questions  and  confusing  alternatives  to  be  bothered  with. 

But  red  tape,  the  proper  width  and  shade,  saved  Sam.  A 
snap-judgment  decision  over  the  telephone  would  have  spared 
his  guide  all  the  time  and  trouble  of  trying  to  give  the  boy  a 
fair  deal.  Today  Frank  is  a  thorn  in  the  public's  side;  he  is 
a  criminal  while  Sam  is  a  most  promising  young  citizen. 

The  question  is,  will  the  public  take  the  long  view?  Will 
it  demand  training  and  ability  of  its  future  social  workers, 
who  have  the  power  for  such  vital,  life-changing  decisions? 
Then  will  it  produce,  from  its  purse,  the  necessary  backing  to 
make  such  careful  human  work  possible?  There  is  a  very 
close  connection  between  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
the  "crime  wave"  of  1935.  Clare  M.  Tousley. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City. 

A  Judge  Who  Docs  Things 

EDWARD  F.  WAITE,  who  recently  resigned  as  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court  in  Minneapolis  to  take  up  the  regular 
duties  of  a  district  court  judge,  has  an  interesting  conception 
of  the  juvenile  court  movement  and  during  his  ten  years  of 
service  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  this  field. 

When  Judge  Waite  came  to  the  bench,  there  was  a  proba- 
tion system  established  for  the  juvenile  court,  but  this  was 
identified  with  the  adult  probation  system  of  the  district  court. 
Separation  from  the  district  court  and  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  probation  officer  were  brought  about  in  191 8.  The  staff 
has  since  been  increased  to  thirteen  officers  including  a  full- 
time  nurse,  a  man  and  a  woman  physician  and  a  psychologist 
on  part  time.  In  1913,  the  administration  of  county  allow- 
ances to  mothers  (mothers'  pensions)  was  added  to  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  the  court.  Judge  Waite  also  developed 
the  county  detention  farm  school  for  boys  at  Glen  Lake, 
located  amid  beautiful  surroundings  near  the  city  and  built  on 
the  cottage  plan.  The  establishment  of  the  County  Home 
School  for  Girls  followed  in  191 7.  In  pressing  for  such 
county  institutions  Judge  Waite  met  with  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  group  who  felt  state  institutions  were  sufficient. 

With  this  practical  day-by-day  working  with  the  juvenile 
court,  Judge  Waite  has  formulated  certain  definite  ideas  about 
it.  He  holds  that  the  legal  issues  presented  are  among  the 
most  important.  He  believes  it  possible  and  wise  for  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  to  be  relieved  of  many  of  his  present 
administrative  burdens.  He  believes  in  social  service.  The 
legal  sanction  of  the  cas?-work  method  has  given  him  a  keen 
appreciation  of  case  work.  He  feels,  however,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  of  the  method  to  the  principle. 

Probably  one  of  his  chief  contributions  to  the  juvenile  court 
movement  has  been  his  conception  of  the  court  as  a  part  of  the 
social  service  equipment  of  the  community  in  the  sense  of  a 
coordinated  agency  rather  than  a  superimposed  one.  If  the 
policies  of  any  of  the  agencies  have  differed  from  the  policies 


of  his  court,  he  has  endeavored  to  find  out  the  factors  of  the 
difference  and  to  modify  his  own  policy  if  he  is  convinced  that 
he  is  wrong.  In  no  event  has  he  forced  his  policy  upon  an- 
other agency.  He  has  confidence  that  if  given  the  right  in- 
formation and  furnished  with  the  right  motives,  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  by  which  harmonious  working  relations  can  be 
established.  He  does  not  sacrifice,  however,  what  he  believes 
to  be  standards  of  good  legal  work  in  order  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  social  agencies. 

Judge  Waite's  court  has  always  been  a  court.    The  children 
and  parents  have  never  forgotten  that  they  are  there  because 
of  some  delinquency.     At  the  same  time,  however,  every  de- 
fendant has  recognized  that  the  court's  primary  interest  is  in 
getting  at  the  facts  and  in  placing  the  most  generous  inter- 
pretation upon  those  facts.     Frank  J.  Bruno,  general  secretary 
of  the  local  Associated  Charities,  states  that  a  "striking  char- 
acteristic of  Judge  Waite's  work  has  been  the  nice  balance  he 
has  maintained  between  the  observation  of  the  legal  protection 
which  the  court  insures  to  all  defendants  and  the  use  of  social 
evidence  as  contrasted  with  legal  evidence."    He  says  further: 
Again   and   again  when   we  have  believed   a  family  or  some 
individual  in  the  family  was  beyond  salvage,  Judge  Waite  has 
pointed  out  ways  of  treatment  and  seen  possibilities  of  restora- 
tion that  had  escaped  our  most  careful  attention.     Judge  Waite 
has  been  able  to  do  this  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  legal 
accuracy  of  court  procedure.     He  has  never   been  sentimental. 
No  boy  or  girl  has  ever  been  able  to  "work"  him. 

Recognizing  the  essential  quality  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
the  compulsion  which  it  lends  to  judgments  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Judge  Waite  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  gradual  impinging  of  that  com- 
pulsion upon  the  family  or  the  child,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
startle,  stimulate,  or  sober  the  object  of  his  care  into  a  new 
attitude  and  policy.  Homer  W.  Borst. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Minneapolis. 

The  Heckscher  Foundation 

EXCAVATION  is  ended  and  the  building  has  commenced 
on  the  Heckscher  Foundation,  the  new  center  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
The  site  at  Fifth  avenue  and  104  street,  together  with  an 
unnamed  sum,  said  to  be  over  three  million  dollars,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Heckscher.  The  home  will  be 
connected  with  Central  Park  by  a  tunnel  constructed  under 
the  avenue,  so  that  the  children  may  reach  the  park  play- 
ground without  danger.  A  six-storied  colonial  structure  will 
contain  physical  equipment  for  the  most  modern  and  scien- 
tific care  of  the  children  there  to  be  detained.  There  will 
be  dormitories,  class  and  lecture  rooms,  a  model  tenement 
for  the  instruction  of  the  girls,  an  infirmary,  examination 
rooms  where  all  children  will  be  examined  mentally  and 
physically,  special  clinics,  and  a  corrective  gymnasium,  for 
children  needing  special  care.  A  regular  gymnasium,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  a  roof  playground,  a  theater  on  the  first  floor 
which  will  accomodate  800  children,  and  a  swimming  pool 
on  the  sixth  floor  with  a  wading  brook  leading  to  it  have 
been  planned  to  make  this  the  "Home  for  Happiness,"  which 
it  has  already  been  named.  The  building,  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  most  scientifically  planned  for  its  purpose  of  any 
building  in  the  world,  was  designed  by  Julius  Francke. 

The  New  York  society,  founded  forty-six  years  ago  by 
Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  the  late  Henry  Bergh,  and 
the  Quaker  philanthropist,  Howard  D.  Wright,  is  the  parent 
organization  of  some  five  hundred  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  The  society  ordinarily  shelters  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  children  a  year.  With  the  increased 
facilities  the  yearly  population  will  undoubtedly  be  much 
larger.  While  the  foundation  will  be  largely  governed  by 
the  needs  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  the  activities  of  the  center  will 
embrace  the  welfare  of  children  other  than  tho»e  in  the  so- 
ciety's custody. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Workers'  Status  in  Cooperatives 


THE  worker  in  the  cooperative  enterprise  occupies  a 
unique  position.  He  is  employed  by  a  group  of  con- 
sumers who  are  for  the  most  part  workers.  Though 
cooperative  distributive  societies  are  open  to  all  consumers, 
the  members  are  generally  working  men  and  women.  Not 
only  does  the  cooperative  society  differ  from  private  business 
in  the  character  of  its  owners  and  those  who  manage  it,  but 
the  motive  of  cooperative  business  is  service  to  the  consumer, 
rather  than  profit.  Do  these  differences  in  the  motive  and 
the  personnel  of  cooperative  societies  show  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  workers  employed  in  the  cooperatives? 

It  was  with  the  view  of  securing  information  on  this  sub- 
ject that  The  Cooperative  League  of  America  in  August, 
1920,  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  representative  cooperative 
societies.  The  questions  dealt  in  detail  with  the  relations  of 
the  cooperative  society  to  labor.  They  included  inquiries  as 
to  the  standards  of  employment  such  as  those  concerning 
wages  and  hours,  the  machinery  existing  for  representation 
of  employes  in  the  cooperative  society,  employes'  control,  the 
status  of  employes  as  consumer  members  of  the  society,  ad- 
justment of  disputes,  employes'  bonus,  hiring  of  employes, 
wage  increases,  employes'  insurance,  and  the  advantages  of 
employment  in  a  cooperative  society. 

The  societies  circularized  were  selected  from  among  the 
3,000  consumers'  societies  in  this  country,  to  represent  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  different  types  of  con- 
sumers' cooperatives.  Seven  societies  in  all  were  represented. 
The  first  is  a  society  in  Danville,  111.,  which  is  constituted 
for  the  most  part  of  city  workers.  It  conducts  five  branch 
stores  which  have  met  with  success.  The  second  society  is 
a  wholesale  federation  in  New  England,  the  New  England 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Association,  which  supplies  thirty  local 
cooperatives  with  goods.  Finnish  workers  dominate  the  so- 
ciety, which  does  a  business  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  annually. 
The  third  society  is  the  wholesale  federation  operating  in 
Illinois,  which  consists  of  eighty-eight  local  cooperative  stores, 
whose  members  are  mostly  miners.  The  fourth  society  is  a 
prosperous  cooperative  store  in  Utica,  which  conducts  a  bakery 
and  general  store.  Its  membership  is  miscellaneous,  and  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  working  class.  The  fifth  society 
is  a  cooperative  bakery,  butcher  shop  and  general  store  con- 
ducted by  the  Jewish  workers  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  sixth 
society  is  a  Kansas  federation  of  six  hundred  cooperative  con- 
sumers' stores,  whose  members  are  principally  farmers.  This 
federation  does  a  business  of  over  $200,000,000  a  year.  The 
seventh  society  is  an  association  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  which 
operates  a  large  market.  Its  members  are  mostly  workers, 
and  the  bias  of  the  society  is  distinctly  toward  the  side  of 
labor. 

Section  1  of  the  questionnaire  was  the  following: 

A.  What  proportion  of  the  workers  in  cooperative  enterprises 
with  which  you  are  connected  belong  to  unions? 

B.  What  is  the  attitude  of  members  and  officers  of  the  co- 
operative toward  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  employes' 
union?  * 

It  was  found  that  most  of  the  workers  employed  belong 
to  unions,  where  a  union  exists  in  their  trade.  Three  of 
the  societies  insist  that  workers  join  their  respective  unions, 
and  employ  only  union  men  where  a  union  exists  in  their 
craft.  Two  of  them  are  merely  willing  that  their  employes 
join  unions.  One  society  would  oppose  the  organization  of 
cooperative  employes  alone  into  a  separate   union,   though  it 


would  encourage  and  help  even  financially  the  organization 
of  store  clerks  and  other  employes  into  a  union  taking  in  all 
the  workers  in  the  line  covered  by  the  cooperative  society. 
The  remaining  society  "is  not  over  enthusiastic."  It  sayt 
"The  feeling  is  that  craft  unions  do  not  fit  into  the  cooper 
ative  scheme.  There  is,  however,  no  hostility." 
Section  2  was: 

What  standards  of  employment  are  adopted  in  the  cooperative 
society — wages,  hours,  etc.? 

Four  societies  pay  wages  slightly  higher  than  the  union 
scale,  though  the  hours  are  the  same  as  the  union  scale.  The 
union  scale  seems  generally  to  be  used  as  a  minimum,  though 
the  average  in  cooperative  societies  is  higher.  One  society 
follows  the  union  scale  in  all  particulars.  Another  society 
has  no  set  hours  or  wages,  and  follows  the  market  rate.  The 
answer  of  one  society  was:  "The  standards  of  employment 
adopted  are  highest  wages  and  shortest  hours  compatible  with 
the  interest  of  the  consumer." 

Section  3  dealt  with  employes'  representation: 

A.  What  machinery,  if  any,  has  been  worked  out  for  re- 
presentation of  employes  in  the  management  of  the  society? 

B.  If  the  employes  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors, 
have  they  both  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the  board,  or  is  their 
function  merely  advisory? 

C.  If  there  is  an  employes'  association,  what  is  its  relation 
to  the  management?     How  much  voice  has  it? 

In  the  majority  of  the  societies  responding  to  this  ques- 
tion, no  machinery  has  been  provided  for  representation  of 
employes  in  the  management  of  the  society  though  employes 
can  attend  board  meetings  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Of  the 
seven  societies,  only  two  have  employes'  associations,  but  these 
function  only  as  educational  centers. 

Section  4,  employes'  control : 

Have  cooperative  employes  any  say  in  the  selection  of  store  or 
factory  managers,  in  the  determination  of  wages,  hours,  etc.? 
If  so,  how  much?  What  improvements,  if  any,  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

•   In  none  of  the  societies  do  employes  have  control  in  these 
matters.     Their  only  voice  in  the  determination  of  these  ques- 
tions is  through  their  vote   as  members  in  the  society. 
Section  5 : 

What  are  the  reasons  in  support,  and  possible  defects  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  relation  of  the  society  to  its  employes? 

Some  of  the  comments  in  reply  to  this  question  are  in- 
teresting. One  society  says:  "Competition  forces  the  co- 
operative to  demand  efficient  service  and  discipline."  This 
is  substantially  the  opinion  of  another  society  which  is  op- 
posed to  employes  being  on  its  board,  because  "it  creates 
favoritism"  and  interferes  with  "correct  disciplinary  control." 
Another  society  complains  of  the  indifference  on  the  part 
of  both  cooperative  societies  and  their  employes,  for  the  fail- 
ure to  formulate  a  definite  policy.  The  main  defect  appears 
to  be  that  no  policy  has  been  adopted. 

Section  6,  employes  as  consumer  members: 

What  proportion  of  the  employes  are  members  of  the  cooper- 
ative society?  Are  they  encouraged  to  join?  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  policy  adopted? 

In  two  societies,  all  the  employes  are  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  the  other  five,  practically  all  the  employes  are 
members.  An  effort  is  made  to  enlist  the  personal  support 
of  the  employes.  Their  loyalty  to  the  store  is  suspected  if 
they  are  not  interested  enough  to  join  it.  Participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  society  makes  the  employes  more  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  store,  and  makes  for  greater  harmony. 
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Section  7,  education  of  employes: 

What  methods  are  employed  to  interest  the  employes  in  the 
philosophy  and  ideals  of  the  cooperative  movement?  What  are 
the  actual  results? 

In  five  of  these  societies  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  employe  along  the  lines  of  cooperation.  In  one  so- 
ciety, new  employes  are  told  very  thoroughly  about  the  aims 
of  cooperation  before  they  are  hired,  with  the  result  that 
their  personal  interest  is  assured.  In  one  case,  regular  classes 
in  business  and  office  training  are  conducted,  and  there  are 
monthly  get-together  meetings  of  employes  and  board  mem- 
bers. The  employes  as  a  rule  are  interested  in  their  work 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

Section  8,  adjustment  of  disputes: 
What  machinery,  if  any,  has  been  devised  for  the  adjustment 

of  labor  disputes  in  these  cooperative  enterprises?  How  effective 

has  this  machinery  been?     What  additional  machinery,  if  any, 

would  you  advise? 

No  machinery  has  been  created  in  any  of  the  seven  societies 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  There  have  been  no  serious 
disputes,  however,  except  in  one  society,  where  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  board  of  directors.  Usually  such  questions 
are  decided  by  the  store  committee;  if  no  adjustment  is  made, 
the  question  goes  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  appeal  may 
finally  be  taken  to  the  membership. 

Section  9,  relative  emphasis  on  worker  or  consumer : 

Are  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  inclined  to  consider 
problems  relating  to  cooperative  labor  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employe  or  from  that  of  the  consumer? 

Five  societies  are  inclined  to  take  the  consumers'  view- 
point. Two  of  them  consider  problems  relating  to  labor 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employe.  In  practically  all 
societies,  however,  the  employe  enjoys  conditions  better  than 
the  union  scale. 

Section  10: 

Does  your  society  declare  or  advocate  savings  returns  or  divi- 
dends to  employes  in  proportion  to  their  wages? 

None  of  the  societies  circularized  pay  savings  returns  on 
the  basis  of  wages,  though  one  of  them  did  pay  such  returns 
in  the  past. 

Section  1 1 : 

Does  your  society  pay  or  advocate  paying  a  bonus  to  salesmen 
on  amount  of  their  sales? 

This  practice  does  not  prevail  in  any  of  the  societies  re- 
sponding. One  of  them  did  pay  a  bonus  but  abandoned  the 
custom  as  it  violated  trade  union  principles. 

Section   12: 

Do  employes  in  making  purchases  from  the  store  wait  on 
themselves? 

In  five  out  of  seven  societies,  employes  are  not  allowed  to 
wait  on  themselves,  while  in  the  other  two,  it  is  permitted. 
Section   13: 

Does  the  store  manager  hire  and  dismiss  other  employes  of 
the  store,  or  is  this  done  by  the  board  of  directors? 

Four  of  the  societies  give  the  manager  power  to  employ 
and  dismiss  employes,  subject  to  review  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.    In  the  other  three  societies,  the  board  alone  may  act. 

Section  14: 

Do  you  practice  or  advocate  the  automatic  increase  in  wages 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service?  State  reasons  for  or 
against  these  policies. 

None  of  the  societies  practice  or  advocate  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  length  of  service.  They  have  established  friend- 
ly relations  by  paying  the  union  scale  of  wages  or  better.  In- 
creases are  based  on  efficiency  and  not  length  of  service. 

Section  15: 

Have  you  any  provision  for  employes'  sickness  and  life  in- 
surance? 

None  of  the  societies  have  any  insurance  plan  of  their 
own.  Two  of  them  contemplate  insuring  their  employes  as 
soon  as  they  can  afford  it.     In  some  cases,  the  employes  are 


insured  under  the  state  compensation  and  liability  insurance 
acts. 

Section  16: 
What  advantages,  if  any,  are  enjoyed  by  the  employe*  of  the 

cooperative  store  with  which  you  are  connected,  not  enjoyed  by 

workers  in  competing  private  stores? 

One  of  the  societies  expresses  the  advantages  of  cooperative 
employes  as  follows:  "Union  conditions  and  wages,  benefits 
that  are  derived  from  collective  ownership,  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity that  a  square  deal  is  forthcoming,  and  above  all,  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  assisting  in  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety from  within,  to  the  desired  end  of  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth." This  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  societies  circularized.  Agnes  D.  Warbasse. 

Car-Pushing  in  Coal  Mines 

<<TTOR  twenty  years,"  said  John  Brophy,  president  of  Dis- 
JT  trict  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  his  address 
at  the  last  district  convention,  "miners  have  been  reporting 
grievances  on  car-pushing.  The  same  trouble  is  still  as  lively 
as  ever." 

Car-pushing  is  one  of  the  few  grievances  of  the  bituminous 
coal  miners  in  Central  Pennsylvania  that  Mr.  Brophy  thought 
important  enough  to  mention  at  this  meeting.  His  address 
was  on  the  "larger  program"  of  the  miners,  calling  for  na- 
tionalization of  the  mines  rather  than  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  policy  of  grievances  and  conciliation,  yet  the  first 
step  he  advocated  in  the  miners'  program  was  a  pamphlet  on 
Car-Pushing  and  How  to  Cure  It.  This  pamphlet  has  now 
been  written  and  will  soon  be  published  and  distributed  among 
the  miners  and  the  public  in  the  coal  producing  regions  of 
District  No.  2,  where  the  union  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  have  car-pushing  abolished  at  the  next  scale  agreement  with 
the  operators. 

The  soft  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  declare  that  they 
should  not  have  to  push  the  mine  cars  up-grade  or  handle  them 
down-grade  between  the  electric  haulage  ways  and  the  rooms 
where  they  load  the  coal.  They  say  it  often  injures  or  kills 
them  outright,  that  many  of  them  are  worn  out  by  the  strain 
of  it  and  become  old  before  their  times,  and  that  all  of  them 
could  earn  much  more  money,  paid  as  they  are  by  the  ton,  if 
the  cars  were  handled  for  them  by  the  companies  by  means  of 
mules,  hoists,  or  reel  motors. 

Mine  owners  and  operators  contend  that  the  evils  of  car- 
pushing  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
abolish  it  and  that  there  is  really  little  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file.  They  say  that  the  men  like  car- 
pushing  because  they  are  paid  five  cents  a  ton  for  doing  it  and 
are  able  to  have  a  larger  number  of  cars  on  hand  to  load  their 
coal  into  when  they  push  them  themselves.  A  mine  foreman 
who  was  taking  me  through  a  mine  in  Pennsylvania  a  few 
weeks  ago  said  he  had  been  in  the  mines  for  almost  thirty  years 
and  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  a  miner  had 
been  injured  pushing  cars.  He  said  that  the  agitation  against 
car-pushing  was  not  based  on  facts,  that  it  was  merely  being 
carried  on  by  union  officials  who  where  trying  to  keep  them- 
selves busy. 

After  going  through  this  rru'ne  and  hearing  from  the  fore- 
man how  little  the  miners  objected  to  car-pushing,  I  went  to  a 
meeting  of  the  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in, 
that  town.  I  asked  the  members  of  the  rank  and  file  at  the 
meeting  what  they  thought  of  car-pushing  and  found  that  they 
considered  it  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  mines.  As  one 
old  miner  expressed  it,  "car  pushin's  the  awfulest  thing  a 
miner  has  to  contend  with."  Many  of  the  men  at  the  meeting 
had  friends  who  were  then  unable  to  work  because  of  injuries 
received  handling  cars,  and  the  next  day  I  started  to  verify 
the  cases  about  which  I  had  learned  the  evening  before.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  day  I  had  obtained  through  personal  inter- 
views the  first  sixteen  of  forty  cases  which  are  being  published 
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in  the  pamphlet  which  the  miners  of  this  district  are  to  use  as 
evidence  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  car-pushing. 

A  few  of  the  typical  cases  are  given  below,  just  as  I  ob- 
tained them  from  the  miners  themselves: 

Peter  Saxon,  an  Austrian  of  Bakerton,  was  very  seriously 
hurt  handling  cars  on  September  19,  1919,  and  is  not  yet  able 
tj  work.  At  the  time  of  his  accident  he  was  working  in  the 
Watkins  No.  3  mine.  The  motor  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
empty  cars  on  the  heading,  and  Mr.  Saxon  and  his  partners 
would  then  have  to  drop  them  into,  a  shoe-fly  switch  where 
they  could  keep  a  number  of  empty  cars  waiting  for  them  as 
they  were  loading.  On  the  occasion  when  he  was  hurt,  Mr. 
Saxon  was  dropping  a  trip  of  seven  cars  into  the  shoe-fly.  He 
was  walking  alongside  the  first  car  with  his  hand  on  the  brake, 
expecting  to  stop  the  trip  when  it  was  necessary.  The  brake 
on  the  first  car  turned  out  to  be"  defective  and  he  tried  to  get 
on  the  second  car  in  order  to  brake  it.  As  he  was  doing  so  he 
was  knocked  down  and  crushed  between  the  car  and  the  side  of 
the  mine.  Several  of  his  ribs  were  fractured,  his  back  and 
shoulders  injured,  and  his  head  damaged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sight  of  his  right  eye  was  destroyed.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
at  Spangler  for  two  months  and  was  not  able  to  do  any  kind 
of  work  until  two  weeks  before  I  saw  him  on  March  30,  1921. 
He  tried  to  work  then  at  light  jobs  outside  the  mine,  drying 
sand  and  dumping  cars  on  the  tipple.  The  twisting  and 
wrenching  which,  he  went  through  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
were  so  great,  however,  that  he  finds  he  is  unable  to  stand 
the  strain  of  even  light  outside  work.  He  is  now  forty-five 
years  old  and  has  a  wife  and  four  children  to  support  and  is 
trying  to  get  his  compensation  of  $12  a  week  continued  as  he 
is  not  yet  able  to  work.  (He  does  not  speak  English  very 
clearly,  90  John  Maholtz  of  Spangler  acted  as  interpreter  for 
me.) 

Middleton  Kirtley,  of  Hastings,  is  the  justice  of  the  peace 
of  that  town  and  financial  secretary  of  Local  Union  617  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  He  has  been  pushing  cars  for  thirty 
years  and  is  now  forty-four.  He  has  many  grievances  about 
car-pushing,  but  the  main  one  is  that  of  the  hardship  it  in- 
flicts on  old  men. 

"I  believe  I  can  mine  and  load  as  much  coal  on  the  cars  as 
anyone  around  here,"  he  said,  "but  there's  young  fellows  that 
don't  know  much  about  coal  mining  that  get  out  half  again  as 
much  coal  as  I  do  because  they're  young  and  can  still  stand 
the  strain  of  pushing  cars.  A  fellow  can't  push  cars  very  long 
before  he  gets  so  he  can't  stand  so  much.  When  I  was  young 
I  could  push  with  any  of  them,  but  I  can't  now  and  so  can't  get 
out  the  coal  I  used  to.  Why  I  know  fellows  that  are  good  for 
many  years  more  of  mining  and  could  get  out  as  much  as  a 
young  fellow,  but  they  can't  stand  the  strain  of  pushing  cars 
and  so  can't  work  inside  the  mines   any  longer." 

Frank  Simon,  of  Hastings,  a  miner  about  forty-five  years  old, 
told  me  how  car-pushing  had  affected  him  both  physically  and 
financially.  "Every  one  that  has  to  push  cars  feels  the  effects 
of  it,"  he  said.  "I  broke  my  leg  a  long  time  ago  and  some  days 
now  I  can  hardly  walk  out  of  a  mine  at  night  when  I've  been 
pushing.  Every  night  after  pushing  cars  my  leg  pains  me, 
where  if  I  didn't  have  to  contend  with  car-pushing  I'd  never 
feel  it.  It's  made  me  grow  old  quicker  too.  And  I've  lost  a 
lot  of  money  from  it.  If  I  didn't  have  to  spend  all  the  time 
it  takes  poshing  cars,  if  the  company  men  handled  them  for  me 
with  reel  motors,  I  could  put  out  at  least  two  cars  more  a  day 
and  I  think  more.  A  car  is  worth  about  $1.30  to  a  miner  here, 
and  that  would  mean  at  least  $2.50  a  day  more  than  I'm  getting 
now.  If  all  the  time  I  spent  pushing  cars,  or  getting  my  wind 
after  pushing  them,  or  getting  help  for  some  of  them  was  spent 
loading  or  mining  I'd  get  at  least  that  much  more  a  day." 

Andy  Gall,  of  Spangler,  forty-two  years  old,  was  ruptured 
February  4,  1920,  in  Reilley's  shaft  mine  as  he  was  pushing  an 
empty  car  up  to  the  coal  face.  The  grade  was  very  steep  in  the 
second  heading  where  he  was  drawing  pillars  in  a  four-foot 
seam.  He  had  to  push  very  hard  for  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
yards.  He  slipped  as  he  was  straining  against  the  car  and  fell 
forward,  rupturing  himself.  He  was  operated  on  and  received 
compensation  under  the  state  law  for  six  weeks.  However,  the 
operation  was  not  very  successful  and  he  is  unable  now  to  do 
any  heavy  work. 

The  cases  given  above  are  not  the  strongest  cases  that  could 
be  given  out  of  the  forty  I  obtained  in  about  four  days  of 
inquiry.  They  are  chosen  because  they  represent  the  three 
classes  of  grievances  which  the  miners  have  against  car-push- 
ing. They  show  the  bodily  injuries,  the  wearing  down  of  the 
men's  health  and  strength,  the  inability  of  the  older  men  who 
are  capable  of  being  good  miners  except  for  car-pushing  to 


keep  up  underground  work,  and  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
which  the  present  system  of  handling  cars  causes.     I  obtained 
three  cases  of  death  from  car-pushing,  but  because  the  inf< 
tion  in  these  cases  could  not  be  obtained  first  hand,  I  have  not 
reproduced  them  here. 

Of  the  forty  cases,  eighteen  of  them  can  be  classed  as  cases 
showing  the  daily  wear  and  tear  on  the  miners,  seventeen  as 
actual  cases  of  injury,  three  as  death  cases,  while  two  were 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  earned  if  it 
were  not  for  car-pushing.  The  estimate  of  increased  earnings 
that  is  not  given  here  is  $5.50  more  a  day.  I  think  the  other 
estimate,  given  above,  is  a  safer  estimate,  although  it  is  too 
low  from  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  the  miners  with  whom 
I  talked. 

One  can  see  from  these  cases  that  the  miners  have  a  real 
grievance  against  car-pushing.  This  evil,  moreover,  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  done  away  with.  In  one  mine  I  saw 
the  cars  being  handled  by  reel  motors  which  push  the  cars 
from  the  haulage  ways  up  to  the  rooms.  But  the  operators 
find  men  cheaper  than  machines,  and  it  will  be,  as  usual,  only 
from  the  demands  of  the  miners,  the  strength  of  the  union, 
and  the  support  of  the  miners  by  public  opinion  that  this  evil 
will  be  rectified.  Powers  Hapgood. 

The  Immigrant  As  a  Miner 

AN  extraordinarily  enlightening  study  of  immigrant  coal 
miners  has  just  been  published  by  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education.  The  report,  which  is  the 
work  of  Grace  Abbott,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Immi- 
grants' Commission,  is  in  a  way  a  memorial  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden.  The  period 
Governor  Lowden  was  in  office  was  especially  fruitful  in  the 
production  of  sound  inquiries  into  a  number  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems  of  primary  importance.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  competent  students  were  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  throw  light  on  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Illinois, 
the  result  being  a  greatly  enriched  literature  of  the  social 
field.  The  report  of  the  Illinois  Health  Commission  was 
an  important  and  original  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  some  of  the  realities  of  the  American  scene  and  in  another 
way  Miss  Abbott's  researches  have  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  sum  of  valid  knowledge  concerning  the  way  men  and 
women  live  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  needful  to  point  out  the  truly  remarkable  advance 
which  was  made  in  Illinois  during  the  four  years  which  ended 
last  November,  for  the  reason  that  intelligent  curiosity  is  not 
too  frequently  exhibited  by  the  official  mind  in  this  country. 
As  a  people  we  seem  to  make  progress  in  this  manner  by  imi- 
tating the  frog's  scheme  of  locomotion.  Long  jumps  are 
taken  at  times  only  to  be  succeeded  by  intervals  of  inactivity. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States.  In- 
quiries, such  as  those  of  the  federal  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, the  study  of  the  condition  of  women  and  child  wage- 
earners,  the  study  of  the  steel  industry,  are  carried  on  and 
then  the  subjects  are  forgotten  for  years.  Continuing  in- 
telligence is  seldom  brought  to  bear  upon  any  of  the  prob- 
lems for  which  we  as  a  nation  are  responsible.  For  that  rea- 
son especially  a  report  such  as  the  Immigrant  and  the  Coal 
Mining  Communities  of  Illinois  is  welcomed. 

The  Immigrants'  Commission,  created  in  June,  19 19,  was 
given  wide  powers  or  investigation.  It  was  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining as  executive  officer  Miss  Abbott  who  already  was  na- 
tionally known  as  a  sympathetic  and  wise  student  of  immigra- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Her  work  and  that  of  her  asso- 
ciates has  resulted  in  a  compact  and  inclusive  picture  of  the 
actualities  of  the  lives  of  the  great  number  of  aliens  who  have 
been  attracted  to  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois.  It  is  illuminating 
not  because  of  the  bad  conditions  which  are  in  places  described 
but  because  of  the  balance  with  which  a  situation,  good  and 
evil,  is  sketched.    The  drama  of  the  immigrant  is  presented  in 
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its  numerous  phases  and  no  one  can  pursue  the  story  without 
comprehending  more  adequately  the  role  which  the  alien  plays 
in  American  industry  and  the  part  which  is  forced  upon  him 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation. 

From  one  standpoint  the  immigrant  has  been  an  incident  in 
the  rise  of  industrial  America.  He  has  been  a  tool  and  a 
weapon,  a  tool  desired  because  of  the  voracious  appetite  of 
expanding  industry  for  human  hands  and  a  weapon  needed 
because  of  the  strife  which  from  time  to  time  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  managers  and  owners  of  industry  and  the  men  who 
served  as  wage-earners.  Sought  because  of  "industrial  neces- 
sity" the  newcomer  has  often  been  neglected  as  a  human  being 
and  as  a  potential  citizen.  No  one  in  particular  was  respons- 
ible for  this  oversight.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican philosophy  which  has  long  held  that  the  worthy  will  suc- 
ceed and  that  a  bad  environment  is  the  proper  punishment  for 
those  who  have  failed  to  climb  the  easy  ladder  to  comfortable 
success.  Many  people,  possibly  a  majority,  know  now  that 
such  a  philosophy  is  largely  false,  but  not  until  the  war  raised 
the  issue  of  loyalty  was  much  thought  directed  to  the  subject. 
Before  a  new  philosophy  can  safely  be  constructed  it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  know  the  significant  facts.  Miss  Abbott  has 
aided  in  this. 

Four  counties  comprise  the  scene  described.  In  the  early 
years  of  its  development  Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  Germans  and  a  few  Frenchmen  and 
English-Canadians  mined  coal  in  Illinois.  The  opening  of 
new  mines  and,  at  times,  strikes  brought  successive  wave's  of 
immigration  in  Illinois.  In  1890  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Illi- 
nois miners  came  from  non-English-speaking  countries — Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.  At  present  there  are  mining  com- 
munities in  Illinois  in  which  practically  the  entire  population 
is  made  up  of  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  The  racial  changes  and  the  present  composition  of 
the  people  are  traced  and  the  industrial  background  of  the 
miners  is  indicated.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  men  who 
were  skilled  in  various  trades — millers,  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  tinners,  clerks,  among  others — have  left 
their  old  European  crafts  to  become  miners  in  Illinois.  They 
chose  mining  because  they  obtained  the  opportunity  through 
friends  or  relatives  in  this  country.  Once  here  they  became 
insulated  in  alien  communities  and  the  chance  to  make  a  fresh 
choice  was  seldom  available. 

Conditions  in  the  towns  and  camps  in  which  the  miners  live, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  seem  bad,  are  endured  largely 
because  the  settlements  are  remote  and  dependent  upon  a 
single  industry  and  often  a  single  enterprise  and  because  of  the 
illusion  that  a  mining  town  is  a  "camp"  and  therefore  tem- 
porary. But  temporary  camps  have  continued  for  years  and 
men  and  women  have  worked  and  lived  and  died  and  new 
generations  have  been  reared  in  communities  denied  most  of 
the  amenities  of  civilization.  Children  are  given  poor  school- 
ing, men  and  women  have  often  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
enter  into  American  life,  social  conditions  are  primitive,  life 
is  on  a  low  level  because  of  this  faith  that  anything  can  be 
endured  for  a  time.  Except  in  the  larger  cities,  community 
irresponsibility  appears  to  be  quite  general.  Yet  the  full  story 
is  not  one  of  gloom.  Earnings  vary,  but  since  the  war  they 
have  been  relatively  high.  The  miners  are  unionized  and  in- 
dependent. They  have  developed  a  remarkable  system  of  co- 
operative stores.  Feudalism  does  not  obtain  as  in  sections  of 
West  Virginia,  nor  are  private  wars  waged  in  Illinois  frontier 
villages.  The  situation  calls  for  creative  statesmanship  but  it 
cannot  be  epitomized  in  a  single  shibboleth.  The  state,  the 
counties,  the  mining  companies,  the  union,  the  miners,  all  have 
responsibilities  and  the  opportunity  to  evolve  a  better  way  of 
living.  In  surveying  the  facts  the  Immigrants'  Commission 
has  charted  the  way  for  Illinois  and  for  all  those  communities 
and  states  which  must  deal  with  kindred  conditions. 

William  L.  Chenery. 


Fatigue  and   the  Steel  Worker 

WHAT  is  the  effect  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry  as  compared  with  the  eight-hour  day  in  terms 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  worker  and  his  efficiency?  This  is  the 
question  which  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council  (British  Home  Office)  set  out  to 
answer  shortly  after  its  appointment  in  July,  191 8.  [See  the 
Survey  for  March  5,  page  804.]  Its  findings,  in  their  com- 
pleted form,  have  just  been  published.  In  February,  1919,  the 
eight-hour  shift  became  the  accepted  practice  in  Great  Britain. 
Thus  one  of  the  orignal  purposes  of  the  investigation — to 
bring  about  its  adoption  throughout  the  entire  steel  industry — 
was  eliminated.  Moreover,  the  intensive  study  of  individuals 
was  given  up  because  there  were  no  tests  which  were  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  However,  a  general  survey  of  the  industry 
was  made  and  sickness  and  mortality  records  were  studied 
with  results  of  particular  interest  to  the  group  of  progressive 
employers  who  are  studying  the  problems  in  connection  with 
this  anticipated  change  in  the  American  steel  industry. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  the  investigator,  found,  as  he  explains 
in  his  report,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  human  efficiency 
from  mechanical  efficiency.  The  result  is  that  he  has  drawn 
up  an  indictment  of  the  present  methods  of  management  of 
the  steel  and  iron  industry.  He  quotes  the  manager  of  one 
plant  as  saying  that  the  production  of  the  plant  would  be  fully 
as  great  if  the  plant  worked  only  two  eight-hour  shifts  as  if  it 
worked  two  twelve-hour  shifts  for  even  when  they  were  work- 
ing the  twelve-hour  shifts  the  mills  were  fully  occupied  for 
only  about  seven  and  a  half  hours  per  twelve-hour  shift.  In 
another  instance  the  investigator  thought  he  had  discovered 
that  production  had  been  increased  by  the  reduction  in  hours, 
but  upon  closer  inspection  he  found  that  the  increase  could  be 
traced  more  accurately  to  greater  efficiency  due  a  new  manager. 

The  report  discusses  in  broad  outlines  the  processes  of  the 
production  of  steel  and  pig  iron  and  the  rolling  of  steel  and 
describes  the  heavy  work  involved  in  them  in  considerable 
detail.  In  connection  with  this  heavy  work  it  points  out  that 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  task  is  linked  up  with  the 
human  efficiency.  For  example  it  takes  four  to  eight  times 
more  men  to  charge  blast  furnaces  by  hand  than  by  machine. 
Part  of  the  heaviest  work  of  the  industry  is  in  the  charging 
of  these  blast  furnaces  by  hand.  "Coupled  with  the  differ- 
ences of  mechanical  efficiency,"  Dr.  Vernon  says,  "we  find 
that  the  fatigue  of  the  worker  varies  in  inverse  relation." 

"A  reduction  in  the  length  of  shift  from  twelve  t«  eight 
hours  leads  to  very  little  increase  of  hourly  output  either  from 
the  blast  furnaces,  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  or  the  rolling 
mills.  Though  the  men  employed  were  mostly  on  a  piece- 
work basis  and  had  to  suffer  considerable  loss  of  wages  when 
the  hours  were  reduced  they  seemed  to  be  unable  of  their  own 
initiative  to  increase  their  output  to  any  considerable  extent 
and  thereby  make  up  for  their  loss." 

Substantial  improvements  of  plant  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  management.  ...  It  seems  probable  that  if  all  the 
iron  and  steel  works  in  the  country  adopted  the  most  efficient 
methods  they  could  improve  their  output  between  50  and  100 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  they  could  enable  their  employes  to 
earn  more  in  eight  hours  than  they  had  previously  in  twelve. 

Sickness  records  of  about  20,000  steel  workers  over  a  period 
of  six  years  were  studied.  The  men  working  on  tasks  where 
temperatures  were  high  showed  from  8  to  23  per  cent 
more  sickness  than  the  average.  Mortality  records  showed 
that  the  death-rate  among  steel  workers  was  5  per  cent 
lower  than  for  all  males.  They  showed  ioo  per  cent  greater 
mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  and  48  per  cent  smaller 
mortality  from  tuberculosis.  The  steel  melters  showed  20 
per  cent  greater  mortality  than  all  males.  The  comment  is 
made  that  all  the  records  yield  too  low  an  estimate  of  death- 
rates  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  less  vigorous 
men  from  the  industry.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr. 
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Minnesota  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

RANKING  as  one  of  the  first  among  compensation  laws 
in  the  country  is  the  n?w  Minnesota  law  providing  compen- 
sation for  industrial  workers  which  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature without  contest,  following  the  report  of  the  joint  in- 
terim committee.  There  are  in  the  new  act,  besides  the  pro- 
visions which  closely  follow  the  former  and  usual  compensation 
acts,  several  features  distinctive  both  to  Minnesota  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  In  place  of  the  specific  compensation  schedule 
generally  in  vogue,  this  act  introduces,  for  permanent  partial 
injury,  a  healing  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  weeks  and  a 
reeducation  period  also  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  worker  is  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  66% 
per  cent  of  his  salary  and  is  to  be  given  full  medical  care. 
For  total  permanent  injury,  by  wiping  out  the  time  limit 
entirely,  the  provision  practically  amounts  to  care  for  life,  the 
sum  total  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
In  cases  of  fatal  accidents,  dependent  widows  and  children  are 
taken  care  of  during  dependency,  the  limit  of  individual  pay- 
ment to  be  $7,500.  Very  important  in  the  provisions  of  the 
compensation  measures  is  the  inclusion  of  occupational  diseases 
in  the  list  of  ills  to  be  provided  for.  Farmers  are  given  the 
right  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  affirmative 
election.  Each  employer  must,  by  the  new  law,  either  take 
out  employes'  insurance  or  carry  his  own.  To  administer  the 
act,  an  Industrial  Commission  of  three  members  has  been  cre- 
ated, which,  aside  from  taking  over  the  management  of  com- 
pensation in  the  state — formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries — will 
also  completely  take  over  the  labor  department,  the  state  Min- 
imum Wage  Commission,  the  state  Board  of  Arbitration,  and 
the  Department  of  Boiler  Inspection.  An  appropriation  of 
$387,000  for  two  years  will  carry  the  work  of  the  commission 
which  became  active  June  1. 

Voluntary  Organizations  Responsible 

DESPITE  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  labor  unions, 
Governor  Cox  of  Massachusetts  finally  signed  the  legislative 
bill  providing  that  voluntary  organizations  may  sue  and  be 
sued.  Charles  J.  Hodson,  legislative  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  said  that 
the  law  could  be  used  as  a  direct  weapon  against  labor  unions 
and  a  movement  to  strike  on  the  part  of  a  union  could  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  "trumped  up"  charge  against  the 
organization  resulting  in  tying  up  all  funds.  Governor  Cox 
said,  in  defense  of  his  action : 

The  bill  applies  to  all  voluntary  associations,  whether  of 
employers  or  employes,  or  great  groups  who  have  found  "hold- 
ing" companies  or  voluntary  associations  a  convenient  method 
of  controlling  many  large  corporations.  Every  such  associa- 
tion ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  acts.  An  individual 
is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  if  a  group  of  individuals  de- 
sire to  act  as  a  collective  unit  they  must  assume  collective 
responsibility. 

Trend  of  Child  Labor  1913-1920 

MORE  children  received  work  permits  in  1920  than  in  any 
other  year  since  191 3 — except  the  year  191 8  when  war  pro- 
duction was  at  its  height — according  to  figures  obtained  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  in  studying  conditions  in 
twelve  representative  American  cities.  In  191 3,  the  number 
of  children  receiving  permits  in  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Buf- 
falo, Manchester,  Minneapolis,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Waterbury  was 
67,169  and  in  1920  the  number  of  children  receiving  permits 
in  the  same  cities  was  76,194,  an  increase  of  over  13  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  population  of  these  cities  between  1913  and 
J  920  was  14  per  cent.    The  increase  in  1920,  said  to  be  due 


to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  labor  shortage,  was  con- 
fined to  the  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  year.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cities 
better  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  employment  certifi- 
cates accounts  for  increases  in  the  number  of  permits  issued, 
and  avers  that  while,  in  the  twelve  cities  for  which  figures  are 
available  for  the  period  1913-1920,  "the  number  of  children 
taking  out  certificates  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population,  it  cannot  be  stated  positively,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  denied,  that  the  number  of  children  actually 
going  to  work  in  1920  increased  in  like  proportion  over  the 
number  going  to  work  in  1 91 3." 

Co-partnership  Exhibition 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  London,  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  will  be  the  scene  of  a  co-partnership  ex- 
hibition of  manufactures  produced  under  co-partnership  and 
profit-sharing  conditions.  According  to  the  United  States 
Commerce  Report  for  April  27,  this  exhibition,  which  is  to 
be  paralleled  by  a  congress  and  conferences,  is  international  in 
character,  and  the  British  Labor  Co-partnership  Association, 
headed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  W.  A.  Appleton,  is  sending 
out  invitations  to  cooperatives  in  foreign  countries.  The  ex- 
hibition is  designed 

To- enable  the  public  to  realize  the  advance  in  recent  years 
in   mutual    arrangements   to   promote   industrial   peace. 

To  enable  firms  practicing  some  method  of  welfare  work  to 
compare  results  and  judge  in  what  manner  they  can  improve 
on  their  systems. 

To  enable  the  masses  of  workers  employed  in  various  co- 
partnership and  profit-sharing  firms  to  meet  for  mutual  con- 
verse   and    good    fellowship. 

Each  exhibit  will  bear  a  tablet  showing  the  proportion  of 
profits  devoted  to  labor  and  other  provisions  made  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  workers.  There  will  be  discussed 
at  the  conference  meetings  such  •  questions  as  the  sharing  of 
control,  educational  development,  arrangements  for  provident 
funds,  and  the  organization  of  committees.  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  workers  who  attend  there  will  be  arranged 
sports,  music,  and  choral  singing.  London  alone  is  estimated 
to  have  a  membership  of  over  300,000  cooperatives  and  this  is 
by  no  means  the  stronghold  of  the  movement  in  England  which 
finds  its  main  support  in  the  northern  industrial  districts  and 
extends  its  operations  throughout  the  country  in  many  smaller 
towns  by  means  of  branches  affiliated  to  a  larger  center. 

District  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill 

HEARINGS  on  the  Fitzgerald-Jones  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion bill,  which  applies  to  the  hundred  thousand  working  men 
and  women  in  private  employ  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
now  in  progress.  The  bill  is  modeled  on  the  Ohio  state  law 
which  requires  employers  to  pay  their  insurance  premiums  into 
a  state  fund,  compensation  being  provided  at  the  rate  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  weekly  wages,  with  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week 
and  a  waiting  period  of  three  days.  The  bill  is  attracting 
attention  particularly  as  a  Congressional  measure  which  is 
likely  to  have  far-reaching  national  influence  and  significance. 
Those  lined  up  in  favor  of  the  measure  are  the  civic  and  labor 
organizations,  while  opposing  it  are  the  insurance  companies. 
The  opposition  contends  that  the  state  fund  insurance  of  the 
bill  is  "socialistic,  communistic  and  bolshevistic"  and  they  ob- 
ject to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  the  insurance 
companies  from  writing  the  kind  of  insurance  which  this  law, 
if  passed,  would  require.  Advocates  of  the  bill  approve  the 
exclusive  state  fund  plan  because  they  claim  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  injured  worker  against  the  superior 
resources  of  the  insurance  companies,  who  otherwise  have  a 
financial  interest  in  disputing  the  claims. 


RADIANT  MOTHERHOOD 
By    Marie   Carmichael   Slopes.     G.   P.   Putnam  Sons.    252   pages. 
Price,  $2.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

SEX  EDUCATION 

By   Walter   M.    Gallichan.     Small,    Maynard   &   Co.     294.   pages. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
THE  SEX  FACTOR  IN  HUMAN  LIFE 

By    T.    W.     Galloway.     American    Social     Hygiene     Association. 

142  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.35. 
The  growing  literature  dealing  sanely,  scientifically  and  candidly 
with  the  problems  of  sex,  marriage,  maternity  and  birth  control  is 
enriched  by  the  first  two  books  bearing  the  respective  titles  given. 
Each  of  these  new  volumes  covers  its  own  special  corner  of  the 
wide  field  in  a  special  way.  Neither  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  other. 

Dr.  Stopes,  the  author  of  a  deservedly  popular  book  called  Mar- 
ried Lore,  says  that  her  new  book  is  written  for  the  British 
aristocracy  and  upper  middle  class,  and  "pre-eminently  for  the 
young,  happy,  and  physically  well-conditioned  pair  who,  mating 
beautifully,  on  all  the  planes  of  their  existence,  are  living  married 
love."  These  words  would  seem  to  warn  off  the  great  majority 
of  persons,  yet  there  is  much  in  the  book  that  the  average  person, 
even  if  not  young,  or  happy,  or  physically  well-conditioned,  will 
find  interesting  and  useful  to  him  or  her. 

Dr.  Stopes  is,  for  the  most  part,  rigorously  scientific,  practical  and 
reasonable,  but  in  some  of  her  chapters  she  ventures  to  speculate, 
generalize  on  slender  data,  or  anticipate  the  verdict  of  experience. 
This  fact  she  herself  realizes,  and  is  duly  apologetic,  as,  for  instance, 
in  her  too  theoretical  chapter  on  pre-natal  influences. 

Dr.  Stopes  discusses  preparations,  ^s  well  as  the,  right  time,  for 
marriage  and  mating;  the  delights,  distress  and  responsibilities  of 
the  mother-to-be  and  the  father-to-be;  the  physical  difficulties  of 
pregnancy,  the  rights  of  the  baby  before  and  after  birth,  the  ravages 
of  venereal  disease,  and  cognate  topics.  She  gives  valuable  advice 
on  many  points,  although  occasionally  her  medical  advice  is  not 
well-founded. 

Her  standards  are  high  and  beautiful,  and  she  has  the  progressive, 
feminist  point  of  view.  She  dreams  of  a  healthy,  beautiful  and  noble 
race  and  deplores  the  reproduction  of  the  diseased  and  unfit.  But 
she  gravely  underestimates  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  her  ideal.  The  one  central  reform  needed,  she  holds,  "is  the 
endowing  of  motherhood,  not  with  money,  but  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  own  power."  Make  motherhood  enlightened,  voluntary  and 
"radiant,"  and,  in  addition  sterilize  all  the  morally  and  physically 
unfit  males,  and  the  race  problem  is  solved.  This,  one  fears,  is  too 
superficial  a  theory.  Of  economic  and  general  social  questions,  and 
of  their  bearing  on  race  preservation  and  race  improvement,  Dr. 
Stopes  seems  to  have  a  most  inadequate  notion,  though  she  refers  to 
the  Labor  Party  and  the  constructive  radical  movements  of  the  time 
in  more  than  one  place.  Books  on  birth  control  and  race  improve- 
ment, to  be  thoroughly  sound,  should  be  written  after  earnest  and 
prolonged  study  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  unemployment,  lack  of 
opportunity,  class  privilege  and  other  fundamental  injustices  in  the 
present  social   and  economic  order. 

Mr.  Gallichan's  new  volume,  Sex  Education,  may  be  warmly  re- 
commended to  parents  and  teachers,  for  whom  it  is  indeed  intended 
as  a  text-book,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  neither  but  who  feel  a 
scientific  and  moral  interest  in  the  question  of  rational  treatment  of 
sex.  The  author  repeats  himself  to  some  extent,  but  this  is  a  slight 
fault  in  a  book  of  the  character  under  notice. 

There  arc  four  distinct  parts  in  the  book,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction. The  first  part  deals  with  general  considerations,  includ- 
ing the  admittedly  serious  difficulties  faced  by  those  who  would  dif- 
fuse knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sex,  and  contains  a  most  instructive 
historical  sketch.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  Bosnia  has  introduced 
state  instruction  in  sex  questions  in  order  to  check  the  alarming 
spread  of  venereal  disease,  and  has  in  a  short  time  achieved  "mar- 
velous results."  Who  would  have  expected  such  leadership  in  such 
a   quarter? 

The  second  part  discusses  scientific  teaching  of  young  children  and 


adolescent  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hygiene,  physiology  and  psycho- 
pathology  of  sex.  The  third  treats  of  home  training,  the  school, 
social  influence  and  books  as  educational  factors.  The  fourth  reverts 
to  the  "menace  of  ignorance,"  touched  upon  in  the  introduction,  and 
concludes  with  a  fine,  inspiring  chapter  on  woman's  part  in  sex 
education. 

The  work  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  its  matter  and  manner. 
It  is  replete  with  useful  information  and  convincing  argument.  A 
page  could  easily  be  filled  with  striking  quotations.  To  use  a  hack- 
neyed phrase,  the  readers  of  the  book — and  their  names  should  be 
legion — will  derive  from  it  a  truly  liberal  and  ennobling  education. 
It  is  wholesome  and  sanely  optimistic. 

This  little  book  is  literally  invaluable  to  young  men  and  women, 
whether  in  college  or  not,  although  the  author  calls  it  "a  study  out- 
line for  college  men."  It  covers  a  wide  field,  but  every  chapter  and 
every  paragraph  betoken  careful  thought  and  good  sense  in  dealing 
with  the  most  delicate  and  controversial  topics.  Professors,  school 
principals  and  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  every  young  man  or 
woman  capable  of  comprehending  the  book — and  it  is  popularly  writ- 
ten and  most  readable — is  introduced  to  it. 

It  treats  of  the  nature  of  sex,  right  and  wrong  use  of  natural  ap- 
petites, misconceptions  about  sex,  results  of  control  or  indulgence, 
inheritance,  marriage,  the  home,  democracy  and  even  religion  in 
relation  to  sex  life.  The  book  is  free  from  dogmatic  or  dubious 
precepts.  It  commands  assent  from  the  deepest  students  of  the  prob- 
lems treated  and  is  full  of  instruction,  inspiration  and  guidance  for 
the  young  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  middle-aged  as  well.  In  short 
and  in  truth,  here  is  an  excellent  hand-book  for  everybody,  and  the 
Social  Hygiene  Association  deserves  warm  thanks  for  having  made 
it  available  to  all  in  convenient  form.      Rachelle  S.  Yarros,  M.D. 

CAMBRIDGE  ESSAYS  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  R.   St.  John  Parry.     Cambridge  University  Press.     230 

pp.  Price,  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
One  of  the  extraordinary  developments  of  war  time  in  England  was 
the  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  university  men  in  the 
problems  of  general,  community  and  adult  education.  For  instance, 
the  master  of  Balliol  was  chairman  of  the  well  known  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adult  Education  which  presented  a  series  of  "interim 
reports"  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  and  a  final  report  in 
1919,  which  is  nothing  less  than  an  amazing  challenge  to  the  whole 
structure  of  British  education.  America  needs  to  hear  and  ponder 
such  words  as  these:  "Education  is  not  a  self-contained  specialism 
which  can  progress  while  other  aspects  of  social  life  remain  sta- 
tionary. It  is  the  expression  in  one  sphere  of  activity  ...  of  the 
interests  and  ideals  that  dominate  the  rest.  What  they  make  it, 
that  it  will  be ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  its  progress  owes 
more  to  the  impact  of  economic  changes  and  social  developments 
than  to  the  deliberate  attempts  of  educationalists  to  improve  it." 
Is  not  that  rather  strong  language  for  a  man  who  sits  in  the  chair 
of  the  great  Jowett? 

These  Cambridge  Essays  are  presented  to  the  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  available  some  of  the  subjects  and  materials  of  that 
report,  which,  the  editor  of  the  present  volume  says,  is  "so  far 
unique  in  the  history  of  education  in  Great  Britain  .  .  .  and  asserts 
principles  and  makes  proposals  which,  if  whole-heartedly  adopted 
and  consistently  acted  upon,  will  undoubtedly  transform  the  whole 
character  of  the  national  life." 

After  the  Introduction  by  the  editor,  who  is  vice-master  of  Trinity 
College,  the  present  volume  contains  the  following  essays:  The 
Purpose  and  Meaning  of  Adult  Education,  by  Professor  Cranage, 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  An  Historical  Survey,  by  A.  E. 
Dobbs,  sometime  fellow  of  the  same  college;  Organization,  by  A. 
E.  Mansbridge,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  now  chairman  of  the  World  Association  for 
Adult  Education;  Democracy  and  Adult  Education,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  B.  Masterman,  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  well  known 
author;  Labor  and  Adult  Education,  by  Arthur  Greenwood,  who 
was  joint-secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Education,  and  is  a 
prominent  author  of  educational  and  civic  studies;  Women  and 
Adult  Education,  by  Mrs.  Huws  Davies,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Adult  Education;    The   University  Extension   Move- 
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merit,  by  Alice  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Lectures 
Union;  The  Tutorial  Class  Movement,  by  W.  G.  Constable,  fellow 
of  St.  John's  Qollege,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  closing  with  A  Student's  Experience,  by  Alfred  Cobham, 
a  working  man  of  Southport,  "a  craftsman  with  a  life-long  ex- 
perience of   working  men  of   the   wage-earning  class." 

Did  I  not  say  that  war  time  showed  extraordinary  developments 
in  education  in  Great  Britain?  Is  not  this  proof — that  an  English 
university  "of  the  strictest  sect"  should  publish  a  book  of  which 
the  introduction  was  written  by  the  vice-master  of  Trinity  College 
and   the  conclusion  by  "a  working  man  of   Southport?" 

There  are  two  profoundly  significant  movements  in  education  at 
work  today  in  this  round  world,  and  this  book  tells  much  about 
one  of  them.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

THE  REDIRECTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION 

By  Herbert  G.  Lull  and  H.  B.  Wilson.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  286 
pp.  Price,  $i.6o;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
The  American  high  school  is  undergoing  profound  reconstructions. 
No  one  knows  what  the  outcome  or  outcomes  will  be.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  new  high  school  must  be  much  more  "social"  than  the 
one  we  have  known,  whatever  that  may  turn  out  to  mean.  The  older 
high  school  grew  up  around  a  formal  curriculum  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  which  the  college  imposed  upon  it.  The  new  high 
school  must  largely  ignore  the  demands  of  the  college  and  gather 
around  the  needs  of  the  students  as  reflected  in  their  community 
relationships.  These  needs  are  set  forth  by  the  authors  as  follows: 
common  knowledge  of  English;  physical  training  for  all  students; 
common  knowledge  of  contemporary  world  history;  common  need 
of  American  history;  common  need  of  civic  instruction;  vocational 
training;  preparation  for  professional  destination;  recreational 
and  avocational  activities  and  general  culture. 

Several  suggestive  surveys  of  schools  actually  undergoing  pro- 
cesses of  redirection  are  given.  Extensive  bibliographies  make  the 
book  an  excellent  tool  for  use  in  opening  out  the  whole  field  of  high 
school  reorganization,  which  is  probably  the  most  generally  accepted 
task  of  educational  reconstruction  now  going  on  in  America.  The 
book  blazes  a  trail  through  what  must  seem  to  the  beginning  student 
a  very  extensive  wilderness.  J.  K.  H. 

EMPLOYE  TRAINING 

By   John    Van    Liew    Morris.     McGraw-Hill    Book    Co.     311    pp. 

Price,  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
This  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of  corporation  schools, 
written  by  a  man  who  finds  little  to  criticize  in  them,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  The  book  is  well  put  together  and  assembles 
for  the  first  time  the  descriptions  of  the  practices  and  plans  of 
thirty-five  of  the  great  manufacturing  corporation  schools  in  the 
United  States,  based  upon  personal  visits  of  the  author  to  the  plants 
or  upon  information  giver,  him  by  the  educational  directors.  There 
are  definitions  and  examples  of  apprenticeship,  special,  initial,  part- 
time,  initial-special,  up-grading,  promotion  and  floor  training.  There 
is  a  good  analysis  of  the  administrative  problems  of  cooperative  or 
part-time  schools  which  is  important  to  the  lay  reader,  since  in  using 
this  form  of  employe  training,  the  corporation  school  shares  with 
the  public  the  creation  of  a  public  school  problem. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  the  schools  are  carried  on  for  the 
employers'  profit,  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Morris  that  the  greatest 
benefit  accrues  to  the  employes  who  most  heavily  suffer  from  in- 
adequate training.  Mr.  Morris  nowhere  opens  argument  on  the 
interesting  debatable  points  of  his  subject  matter. 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

WEGE  ZUR  MENSCHENERZIEHUNG 

By  Helene  Scheu-Riesz.  Frisch  &  Co.,  Vienna.  86  pp.  Paper. 
This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  books  written  by  the  well  known 
educationalist  and  pacifist  on  Peace  and  Freedom.  In  it  are  re- 
produced eighteen  articles  contributed  to  Viennese  papers  dealing 
with  different  aspects  of  the  problem  of  human  adjustment  to  the 
conception  of  world-democracy.  While  some  of  them  are  essays 
of  ethical  exhortation,  others  deal  with  such  practical  matters  as 
the  reform  of  school  reading  books  and  teaching  material — in  which 
the  author  has  been  a  pioneer — the  educational  possibilities  of 
the  Bradford  (England)  experiment  in  providing  a  ship  for  inter- 
national school  journeys,  women's  compulsory  service  for  social 
work,  prison  reform,  the  new  residential  state  schools  of  Austria, 
and  the  like.  While  the  tone  of  some  of  these  articles  is  rather 
sentimental,  they  contain  original  observation  and  suggestions  very 
much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  B.  L. 
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UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

By  Arundel  Cotter.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     312  pp.    Illustrated. 

Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 
The  sub-title  is  A  Corporation  with  a  Soul.     The  concluding  para- 
graph   reads:     "United    States    Steel    is    a   remarkable    organization. 
Nothing  like  it  exists  or  ever  existed.     It  is  in  a  class  by  itself." 

TAXATION  AND  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  for 
May,  1921.     314  pp.     Paper.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

Everywhere  the  clamor  for  economy  has  produced  new  panaceas. 
The  present  volume  is  a  symposium  of  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
relation  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures,  possible  new  federal 
taxes,  tariff  policy,  budgetary  procedure  and  administrative  organ- 
ization. The  Allied  debt  also  is  discussed,  and  the  burden  of  mil- 
itary expenditure. 

RURAL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

By  Edwin  N.  Earp.     Abingdon  Press.      144  pp.     Price  $1.00;   by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
An  outline  intended  to  guide  the  rural  social  worker  and  to  stimulate 
him  to  a  scientific  study  of  questions  of  organization.     The  second 
part  deals  with  the  training  of  ministers  in  rural  work. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  STRIKES 

By  Marshall  Olds.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     286  pp.     Price  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 
A  survey  of  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  by  a  champion  of 
the    public,    whose    solution   for    industrial    unrest    is,    "Make   Labor 
obey  the  law." 

REVOLUTION.  A  STORY  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  IN  ENG- 
LAND 

By  J.  D.  Beresford.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     375  pp.    Price  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
A  novel,  not  intended  to  be  a  forecast  of  revolution  so  much  as  a 
plea  for  a  change  of  heart. 

OUR  SOCIAL  HERITAGE 

By    Graham    Wallas.      Yale    University   Press.      307    pp.      Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
A   summary   and   analysis   of  the   environmental   heritage,    including 
knowledge  and  habits,  too  much  belittled  by  some  modern  biologists 
who  over-emphasize  our  physical  heritage  and  its  retarding  influence 
on  social  progress. 

THE  BACKWARD  PEOPLES  AND  OUR    RELATIONS    WITH 
THEM 

By  Sir  Harry  Johnston.     Oxford  University  Press.     64  pp.     Paper. 

Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
One  of  the  World  of  Today  series  of  booklets  on  current  social  pro- 
blems, by  the  well  known  colonial  administrator. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS 
By  D.  H.  Lawrence.     Thomas  Seltzer.     120  pp.     Price,  $1.50;   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 
An  excursion  by  the  foremost  of  the  younger  English  novelists  into 
philosophical  interpretation  of  the  problem  of  living. 

STREETS  and  other  VERSES 
By  Douglas  Goldring.    Thomas  Seltzer.     108  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

THE  SWORD   OR   THE    CROSS 

By  Kirby  Page.     Christian  Century  Press.     107  pp.     Price,  $1.20; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.30. 
A  contribution  to  the  Christian   attitude  to  war  and   a  criticism  of 
the  churches.    The  philosophy  of  this  little  book  is  in  the  main  that 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

THE   SWORD   OF  NEMESIS 
By  R.  Archer  Tracy.     Neale  Publishing  Co.     327  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

DAWN  AND  SUNSET  GOLD:  POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  NA- 
TURE 

By  Samuel  J.  Looker.    S.  J.  Looker.    22  pp.    Price  $  .60;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey  $  .75. 
Nature  and  love  poems  by  a  self-educated  working  man  who  has 
learned  to  look  for  and  interpret  the  beauty  of  simple  and  elemental 
things.  The  freshness,  sincerity  and  dignity  of  his  style  are  praised 
by  Theodore  Maynard,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  W.  B.  Yeats  and  other 
poets. 
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CONFERENCES 


ENGLISH  LABOR  WOMEN 

WHAT  was  described  as  the  largest  conference  of  labor  women 
ever  held  in  any  part  of  the  world  met  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, on  April  27  and  28.  The  conference  was  organized  by  the 
Women's  Section  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and  was  attended  by 
523  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  British  isles,  representing  19 
trade  unions,  6  national  women's  societies  (including  the  women's 
cooperative  guilds),  20  divisional  labor  parties,  62  women's  sections 
and   52   local   labor  parties. 

The  conference  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Labor  Party  which 
recognizes  that  8,000,000  women  who  have  recently  been  enfranchized 
require  special  help  in  order  to  function  effectively  as  citizens,  and 
that  some  platform  should  be  provided  so  that  the  woman  in  the 
home  may  have  a  chance  to  express  what  she  feels. 

Margaret  Bondfield,  the  chairman  of  the  conference,  pointed  out 
in  her  opening  address  that  women  are  going  into  the  political  arena 
at  a  time  when  the  baleful  influence  of  the  war  is  still  with  us.  The 
whole  political  atmosphere  is  enmeshed  with  false  influences.  The 
reactionary  impulse,  caused  by  ignorance,  error  and  apathy,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  apathy,  seems  to  be  governing.  Those  plati- 
tudes which  have  done  such  service  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
all  those  cynical  forces  have  become  the  pattern  of  political  life.  The 
effect  has  been  bad,  politically  and  morally.  It  has  led  to  the  ruin 
of  Europe.  Morally  it  has  been  absolutely  indefensible.  But,  she 
said,  against  that  atmosphere,  labor  comes  forward  with  its  ideals. 
It  demands  the  simplification  of  life.  They  are  not  trying  to  follow 
middle  class  life,  or  to  control  the  wealth  of  the  country.  "We  stand 
for  building  up  life,  spiritual  power,  the  power  to  sacrifice,  the  power 
to  serve,  in  order  to  establish  that  new  social  order." 

The  business  of  the  conference,  which  covered  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive field,  included  such  questions  as  international  policy  and 
unemployment,  international  cooperation,  promotion  of  international- 
ism, secret  diplomacy,  international  labor  legislation,  Ireland,  women 
magistrates  and  jurors,  cost  of  living,  health,  housing  and  educa- 
tion,  questions    affecting  the   welfare   of  women    and   children. 

Stirring  speeches  were  made  by  the  wives  of  miners  from  South 
Wales  and  Scotland  on  a  resolution  condemning  the  government  for 
calling  out  the  military  reserves  in  the  mining  districts.  They  gave 
vivid  descriptions  of  their  lives  as  a  result  of  inadequate  wages, 
improper  housing  and  ever-present  dread  of  accidents  in  the  mines. 

The  feeling  of  the  convention  was  most  intense  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland  and  it  went  on  record  against  a  government'which  could  be 
responsible  for  such  outrages  as  have  been  committed  there.  An- 
other lively  discussion  took  place  on  "making  Germany  pay." 

The  government  was  severely  criticized  for  its  attitude  toward  the 
trade  board  (comparable  to  the  minimum  wage  commissions  in  the 
United  States).  Miss  Symons  of  the  National  Union  of  General 
Workers  pointed  out  that  the  trade  boards  affect  the  lowest  paid 
women  workers  in  the  country.  The  original  act  setting  up  trade 
boards  was  passed  in  1909,  and  in  1918  a  further  act  was  passed 
with  wider  powers  and  enabling  the  minister  of  labor  to  set  up 
trade  boards  where  there  was  no  other  machinery  for  dealing  with 
wages.  When  a  continuation  of  the  machinery  of  industrial  courts 
was  asked  for,  the  government  stated  that  this  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  trade  boards  covered  2,500,000  people  and  would  soon  cover 
5,000,000.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  First  there  was  a  united  protest  from  the  em- 
ployers who  posted  notices  of  reductions  of  ten  and  twelve  shillings 
a  week.  But  in  the  industries  where  trade  boards  had  already  been 
set  up,  this  could  not  be  done.  In  November,  the  minister  of  labor 
discharged  everyone  who  was  investigating  the  need  for  setting  up 
new  trade  boards.  Because  of  the  protests,  some  of  the  notices  were 
rescinded,  but  at  present  only  one-third  of  the  trade  board  workers 
are  active.  When  Dr.  Macnamara,  the  minister  of  labor,  was  ap- 
proached, he  said  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  put  on  full  canvas 
when  you  were  going  into  a  bad  gale.  Miss  Symons  pointed  out  that 
there  are  long  columns  in  the  press  against  trade  boards  written  by 
employers,  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  and  that  this 
is  the  gale  that  is  blowing.  The  promises  made  to  the  women,  there- 
fore, were  being  broken. 

A  ringing  appeal  was  made  and  on  behalf  of  the  younger  workers 
the  older  women  were  urged  to  see  that  their  younger  sisters  were 
enfranchised,  until  which  time  there  could  be  no  effective  complaint 
against  gorernmental  indifference  to  the  young  women  wage  earners. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  women's  vote  in  England  has  so  far  beer 
a  negligible  factor,  merging  itself  without  expression  into  the  old 
party  lines,  only  to  come  forth  in  a  conservative  manner  or  as  ?.nj 
easy  tool  for  political  phrase  makers  when  some  forward-looking! 
program  was  to  be  defeated.  This  may  be  true  of  the  middle  class 
woman,  but  the  women  in  industry,  the  wives  of  the  wage-earners, 
and  the  consumers  are  rapidly  becoming  organized  into  an  intelligent 
political  body  whose  favor  will  not  be  lightly  won.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
that  if  the  next  general  election  returns  a  labor  government  to  Par- 
liament, the  labor  women. will  play  an  important  part  in  that  deci- 
sion. For  the  Labor  Party  has  discovered  an  intense  interest  in 
politics  among  the  working  men's  wives  and  has  found  that  some  of  the 
most  effective  campaigning  is  taking  place  over  the  back  yard  fence. 

London.  Jessie  Haver  Butler. 

SOCIAL  WORK   IN  TENNESSEE 

THE  sum  of  the  corner  angles  of  a  parallelogram,  if  Einstein 
has  not  yet  wholly  discredited  Euclid,  is  equal  to  two  straight 
angles.  But  it  takes  a  much  more  flesh-and-blood  kind  of  total  to 
express  the  sum  when  you  bring  together  the  four  corners  of  the 
parallelogram  state,  as  was  done  a  week  ago  in  Nashville.  The 
occasion  was  the  annual  Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  stimulating  discussions  and  material  pre- 
sented only  a  few  general  impressions  can  be  catalogued  here.  First, 
there  was  evidence  of  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
public  health  work;  and  in  Tennessee  a  recognition  by  the  health 
officers  that  they  belong  in  the  field  represented  by  the  conference. 

A  second  impression  was  the  absence  from  the  conference  of  most 
of  the  superintendents  of  state  institutions — with  one  or  two  brilliant 
exceptions.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conference  of  social 
work  in  some  other  states  (Indiana  is  a  good  example)  where  the 
superintendents  take  a  very  active  and  influential  part. 

Third,  was  the  large  number  of  people  present  representing  the 
Red  Cross.  They  outnumbered  other  groups  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  family  case  workers  outnumber  other  groups  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Red 
Cross  workers  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  state  conference  by 
their  presence,  instead  of  creating  state  meetings  of  their  own.  The 
Red  Cross  chapters  are  being  called  on  by  some  of  the  state's  ad- 
ministratives  to  perform  a  function  for  the  state,  in  cooperating  with 
state  bureaus  and  institutions,  somewhat  similar  to  home  service 
work  for  the  army  during  the  war.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  insanity,  feeble-mindedness  and  child  dependency.  It 
helps  to  this  end  to  have  the  workers  of  state,  local  and  private 
agencies  meet  and  get  acquainted. 

Fourth,  there  was  evidence  of  considerable  interest  by  the  social 
workers  of  the  state  in  the  mothers'  pension  law,  just  enacted  (ap- 
proved April  8)  and  of  their  desire  to  assist  the  juvenile  or  county 
judges  who  have  to  operate  the  law.  The  act  provides  that  there 
may  be  assistance  from  volunteers,  who  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

FROM  PLOUGH  TO  PLATFORM  IN  IOWA 

TWO  outstanding  facts  marked  the  conference  at  Oskaloosa 
on  May  4,  called  by  the  Iowa  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  First,  it  called  into  council  on  social  problems  a  group  of 
people  for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  profession  of  social  work, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  had  through  this  conference 
their  first  contact  with  the  State  Conference  on  Social  Work.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  health,  educational,  religious,  social 
and  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private.  However,  social  work- 
ers were  outnumbered  a  dozen  to  one. 

The  second  notable  characteristic  of  this  district  meeting  was 
the  appearance  on  the  program  of  men  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  poor  relief.  J.  H.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Mahaska  county,  delivered  a  paper  on  the 
Mahaska  County  Plan  of  Social  Service:  Does  It  Pay  Financially? 
which  presented  convincing  proof  that  trained  direction  in  the 
administration  of  public  relief  is  financially  sound.  A  paper  by 
Fred  C.  McClung,  a  supervisor  from  Wapello  county,  entitled 
Restoring  Broken  Homes  in  Wapello  County,  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  "a  trained  person  to  handle  the  social  disabilities  of 
our  many  needy  and  unfortunate  ones."  The  authors  of  both  papers 
were  farmers.  Mr.  McClung  protested  that  he  "had  never  made 
a  speech  in  his  life  .  .  .  belonged  behind  the  plow,"  but  both  his 
paper   and   Mr.   Moore's   were   clear,    convincing   and   helpful. 

Thirteen  of  fourteen  counties  included  in  the  preliminary  <;all 
took    part   in    the   conference;    four    other   counties    learned    of    the 
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meeting  and  sent  delegates.  In  all,  seventeen  counties  and  twenty- 
six  communities  were  presented.  The  communities  varied  in  size 
from  a  population  of  forty  to  Des  Moines,  the  largest  city  of  the 
state.     However,    the    smaller    communities    predominated. 

The  Iowa  farmer  has  come  in  for  his  full  share  of  criticism.  He 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  conservative.  Certainly  he  is  far  from 
conservative  in  adopting  scientific  measures  for  the  protection  of 
his  crops  and  the  growing  of  live  stock.  To  date  social  service  has 
not  challenged  his  attention.  Social  workers  have  much  to  hope 
for  in  the  state's  progress  in  social  work.  Iowa's  farmers  do  not 
believe  in  half  measures.  If  they  take  action,  it  is  adequate  action, 
not  niggardly  half  measures.  Louise  Cotteeix. 


A  COMMUNICATION 


To  the  Editor:  The  calamity  that  has  befallen  our  unfortunate 
country  has  kindled  the  smouldering  energies  of  the  Turkish  women 
and  we  feel  that  we  must  appeal  to  the  generous  American  nation 
for  the  help  that  has  never  been  denied  to  other  nations. 

The"  step  we  are  taking  in  the  name  of  Turkish  womanhood  is  the 
first  in  the  annals  of  Turkey  and  we  fell  convinced  that  our  appeal 
will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  chord 
in  the  more  fortunate  and  enlightened  American  nation  for  the  Turk 
who  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  and  who  is  suffering  un- 
complainingly in  the  dark,  uncared  for,  unprotected  and  unknown 
by  the  world  at  large. 

The  conflagrations  sweeping  over  us  at  different  periods  have 
turned  the  once  picturesque  city  of  Constantinople  into  a  heap  of 
ruins,  thus  leaving  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  homeless  and 
shelterless.  The  influx  of  the  refugees  from  the  various  areas  of  the 
once  great  Turkish  empire  now  under  occupation  has  made  the  hous- 
ing problem  more  difficult  and  every  available  building,  mosque  or 
school,  had  to  shelter  the  miserable  exile.  While  things  were  at  this 
pass  the  Russians  from  the  Crimea  were  brought  to  Constantinople 
and  let  loose,  making  the  housing  problem  more  difficult  and  food 
stuff  scarcer  and  dearer. 

The  Turkish  population  of  Constantinople  is  largely  composed  of 
government  officials  (civil  service)  and  army  and  navy  people — a 
great  number  now  pensioned  off — who  through  the  government  cris; 
have  not  received  a  cent  for  months  and  are  practically  starving. 
The  widows  and  orphans  who  used  to  subsist  on  a  miserable  pit- 
tance from  the  government  also  have  not  received  their  pensions  and 
every  day  many  are  dying  of  starvation.  The  want  and  misery  is 
appalling,  beyond  description. 

Our  appeal  to  you  is  in  the  name  of  humanity.    We  trust  you  will 
consider   our   plight   and    the    depth   of   misery   into   which    we    are 
plunged.     You  will  find  when  you  learn  to  know  us  better  that  our 
distress  is  unmerited  and  that  the  innocent  are  suffering  the  most. 
Azize  Ferrouh  Kibrisly, 

wife  of  former  counsellor  of  embassy 
Refika  Edhem, 

wife  of  former  home  minister 
Saadie  Halil, 

wife  of  general  director  of  Ottoman  Museum 
Nezihe  Veli, 

wife  of  former  consul-general,  Paris 
Feizie  Fahreddin, 

wife  of  ex-minister 
Safie  Hussein, 

wife  of  frigate  captain 
Selma  Riza, 

daughter  *f  senator. 
Constantinople. 

[Not  all  Crimean  refugees  were  let  loose  in  Constantinople;  at 
most  the  figure  would  be  20  per  cent  of  them,  persons  supposed  to 
be  able  to  pay  their  way.  The  rest  were  and  are  cared  for  in 
camps  outs.de  the  city  by  a  Disaster  Relief  Committee  in  the  work 
and  support  of  which  French  and  British  organizations  as  well  as 
the  American  Near  East  Relief,  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  take 
part.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Gillespie,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports  (news  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce) 
tor  May  14,  makes  comparison  of  the  present  cost  of  living  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  prices  ruling  in  July,  1914.  The  increase  has 
been,  he  says,  for  bread  1,035  per  cent,  sugar  2,235,  potatoes  1,300, 
milk  2,315,  meat  1,755,  eggs  1,950,  petroleum  1,905,  firewood  1,200, 
rent  605.  clothes   1,400  and  shoes  900  per  cent.— Editor.] 


WHAT? 

Forty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

WHERE? 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

WHEN? 

June  22-2Q,  IQ2I 

WHY? 

1.  Because  there  is  an  imperative  need  that  workers 
in  all  fields  of  social  endeavor  should  get  together 
at  least  once  each  year  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  relation  of  experiences,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems. 

2.  Because  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  most  perfectly  meets 
these  needs. 

3.  Because,  in  addition  to  this,  it  affords  the  one 
great  annual  opportunity  for  the  making  of 
acquaintances,  the  renewal  of  friendships,  and 
the  attainment  of  that  stimulating  contact  with 
like-minded  persons  which  alone  makes  possible 
the  best  work  upon  the  part  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  human  helpfulness. 


The  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates,  and 
Milwaukee  is  prepared  to  adequately  care  for  all 
visitors  for  the  week  of  June  22-29. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Head  Master  of  Educational 
Work  for  St  Andrew's  Industrial  School, 
Barrington,  R.  I.;  Episcopalian  under  forty 
who  loves  boys  desired.    3866  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  utoi. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Jewish  visiting  housekeeper  or  social  case 
worker  equipped  for  intensive  home  visit- 
ing. Mature  woman  preferred.  State  age, 
salary  desired,  training,  experience  and 
references.  Address  I.  Kadis,  Supt.,  He- 
brew Relief  Association,  1002  Walnut  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  1800  Selden  Street. 

WANTED:  High  grade  man  or  woman 
as  Field  Secretary.  Address  with  references, 
Hebrew  Orphans'  Home,  478  Washington  St., 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


WANTED:  By  a  modern  Jewish  child- 
care  organiation,  200  miles  from  New  York, 
a  Jewish  woman  to  supervise  children's  ac- 
tivities. Must  understand  household  man- 
agement. Address,  stating  age,  salary  and 
experience,   3873   Survey. 

SOCIAL  Service  Bureau  of  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, wants  trained  worker  for  its  office  and 
field  work.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Jack,  451  W. 
Macon  Street,  stating  age,  experience,  salary, 
etc. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR  for  United  Jewish 
Charities,  one  who  has  executive  ability  and 
experience  in  case  work,  good  salary.  United 
Jewish  Charities,  687  East  High  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  Social  service  worker  for 
field  work.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Newington,  Conn. 

WANTED:  October  first,  woman  with 
some  experience,  to  supervise  girls'  work 
and  assist  in  other  activities  in  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  in  middle  western  city. 
3870  Survey. 

WANTED:  Man  attorney  with  social  ser- 
vice experience  to  supervise  law-enforcement 
in  child  protective  agency  near  New  York. 
Write    qualifications    in    full.     3872    Survey. 


WANTED:  Basketry  teacher  (to  give 
entire  time),  all  year  .  City  position,  starting 
September.  Write  stating  experience  to  3869 
Survey. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  to  Jewish 
young  man  who  is  desirous  of  entering  the 
field  of  social  work  along  the  lines  of  in- 
stitutional organization  and  management. 
The  position  is  one  of  residence  in  a  large 
New  York  orphanage.  He  must  be  willing 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  a  subordinate 
for  quite  some  time.  He  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  college  and  studying 
the  work  from  the  ground  up.  Apply  by  let- 
ter only  to  Box  3875  Survey  giving  age, 
education,  etc. 

Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Industrial,  Wel- 
fare and  Public  Health  Nurses;  Dietitians, 
etc.  If  interested  in  institutional  positions, 
etc.,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  write 
now  for  free  booklet.  Aznoe's  Central  Reg- 
istry for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
all  over  the  country.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find  expression.    3855  Survey. 

WANTED :  A  position  as  executive  secre- 
tary in  Public  Health  work.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  for  ability  and  character. 
3876  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  of  hospital  social  service  with 
broad  training,  experience  and  ability  to 
teach  and  train  students,  desires  change. 
3874  Survey. 

COTTAGE  OFFICER  and  Matron,  de- 
sires position.  Best  references,  experienced. 
Can  report  immediately.  T.  Muldoon,  35 
Carlton  Ave.,  Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  institu- 
tional and  settlement  work,  also  as  grade 
and  commercial  teacher,  formerly  an  Assis- 
tant Superintendent,  desires  a  position  in  a 
child  caring  institution.  Can  speak  French, 
Italian  and  German  fluently.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.    3871  Survey. 


CAMPS 


Camp  On-UrWa  c,*mo£•' 

Between   two  lakes.  Fishing,   tennis,   saddle- 
horses.     Write  Mgr.  for  descriptive  booklet, 


For  two  or   three   little  boys,   a   welcome   in 

Laura  B.  Garrett's 

CAMP  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

Canaan,    Conn.  Inquire    during   June 

L.  B.   Garrett,   529  W.    138th   St.,   N.  Y.   C 


The  Unmarried  Mother 
and  Her  Infant 

How  to  Care  for  Them 

Booklets  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  de- 
scribing work  in  this  line  successfully  done  for 
forty-five  years.  Address  Miss  L.  FREEMAN 
CLARKE,  5   Brimmer  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

Printed  Stationery 

OEND  a  postal  to  Lewis  for  samples  of  the  finest 
13  moderate  price  printed  stationery  made.  Enough 
for  a  year  for  $1.50.     712  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BOOK-BINDING  wel1  done-  with  s°°d  »»- 

terials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  $1.65.  Eggeling  Book-Bindery,  114 
East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RFSFARPH«We  assist  in  Preparing  spe- 
RULARLariji  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Authoi's 
Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  Art  oe  Spending — How  to  ]_ive  Better  axd 


ROOMS 


ROOMS  for  Church  Students,  and  when 
vacancies  occur,  for  other  Church  women. 
Apply  to  Director,  123  East  28th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 


FOR  RENT— June  to  October,  or  shorter 
period;  5  room  duplex  apartment  in  house; 
large  rooms,  fireplaces,  all  conveniences; 
extraordinary  yard ;  south  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York;  convenient  to  L,  subway, 
bus.  Also,  2  room  non-housekeeping  apart- 
ment. Phone,  Spring  1011.  Write  3860 
Survey. 


nitirv  The  Survey  may  be  kept 

II I  nil  J  *or  Permanent  ready  rei- 

*'**"*^  erence  in  a   special  loose 

leaf  binder,  made  with 
board  sides.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  stout  buckram, 
THE  SURVEY  stamped 
in  gold  letters  both  on 
the  back  and  on  the  side. 
Put  in  each  issue  as  re- 
1  ceived.  It  does  not  mu- 
tilate issues,  which  may 
easily   be   removed    and   reinserted.     At  the 


YOUR 
ISSUES 


end  of  each  six  months  an  index  will  be  sent 
to  you   and  the  volume  will   then  be   ready 
for  a  permanent  place  in  your  library. 
Price  $2.00  and  postage. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cent!  a   line   per  month,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  SbnM  re-pom  the  mott  importaut  aMta 
ties  of  mt  2000  charitable  and  public  weitar* 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issue*  yt. 
year— 52.00.      70    Fifth    Ave.,    N.     Y. 

MartilttSartt  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  608  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Uonuilnl  Social  «$rrutrr;  monthly ;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  '.ii', cr  -.in  auspices  of  the  HoCMHtai 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,    19    Esjt   72d  Street.   New   York. 

flHrntol  Hiigtrnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

Public  3i*alttf  3Curst;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370    Seventh   Ave.,   New   York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,   5    Park   Square,    Boston. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.  Edited  by  Bruno 
Lasker.  A  summary  of  the  r  eport  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  during  the 
Unemployment  crisis  of  1914-1915.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  now  out  of  print.  But  this 
summary  makes  available  all  of  the  essential 
parts  and  the  Recommendations.  Reprinted 
from  The  Survey  of  February  5,  1921.  25 
cents  a  copy  postpaid.  100  or  more  copies  post- 
paid to  one  address,  $20.00.  The  Survey,  112 
East   19    Street,   New   York. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity:  What  Freedom 
from  Unemployment,  Low  Wages  and  Drink 
means  to  a  Representative  American  City 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)  A  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire November  6,  1920,  issue  of  The  Survey. 
Quoted  throughout  the  entire  English-speaking 
world.  Invaluable  for  speakers,  debaters,  col- 
lege and  high  school  class  use  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 


MSS.  W ANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write'  Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 
condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
ii2  East  19  street,  New  York. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

J  from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all    current    publications 


PERSONALS 


THE  NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSO- 
CIATION on  June  1  will  start  an  inde- 
pendent career  with  Charles  L.  Chute  as 
secretary.  Mr.  Chute  was  for  seven  and  a 
half  years  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Probation  Commission,  which  has  during 
his  term  of  service  greatly  expanded  per- 
sonnel and  improved  standards  of  service 
in  the  probation  system  of  the  state.  The 
offices  will  be  opened  in  the  new  head- 
quarters for  national  agencies  at  370  Sev- 
enth avenue,  New  York  city.  The  asso- 
ciation will  undertake  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  formulating  national  probation 
standards.,  and  will  immediately  carry  on 
an  active  campaign  to  have  enacted  a  bill, 
lately  introduced  in  Congress,  to  establish 
a  probation  system  for  the  federal  courts 
which  are  now  entirely  without  one.  The 
association  will  publish  a  new  directory 
of  probation  officers;  will  seek  to  establish 
courses  in  schools  and  universities  for  the 
training  of  probation  and  other  court  work- 
ers; will  continue  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  probation  information;  will  act  as  in- 
termediary between  qualified  court  workers 
who  are  looking  for  work  and  courts  that 
are  in  need  of  qualified  workers;  and  will 
help  in  the  founding  of  state  probation  com- 
missions and  other  local  associations  of 
probation    and    parole    officers. 

THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  E.E.BROOKS, 
secretary  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Com- 
munity Chest,  closes  a  life  of  service  spent 
in  many  and  various  localities.  Following 
work  with  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  he  reorganized  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  later 
became  general  secretary  of  the  Honolulu 
society  of  the  same  place.  During  the  war 
he  was  with  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  and  afterwards  with 
Community  Service,  Inc.  More  recently, 
his  survey  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  fol- 
lowed by  efforts  at  coordination  in  a  typi- 
cal New  England  city.  In  each  field,  Mr. 
Brooks  won  the  confidence  of  the  communi- 
ty  and   of  his  fellow   workers. 

LOUIS  H.  LEVIN  has  been  chosen  director 
of  the  Associated  Jewish  Charities  of  Bal- 
timore, an  amalgamation  of  the  Federated 
Jewish  Charities  and  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  recently  effected  in  that  city.  The 
new  organization  includes  12,000  Jewish 
men  and  women,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  tire 
Jewish  population  of  the  city.  It  not  only 
assumes  responsibility  for  a  watchful  and 
economic  expenditure  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  it,  but  also  undertakes  the  important 
duty  of  discovering  what  problems  the  city 
really  has  and  what  service  is  most  needed. 


ARMAND  WYLE,  superintendent  of  the 
Jewish  Orphan  Home  in  Rochester  since 
its  establishment  seven  years  ago,  has  re- 
signed to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Orphans'  Home  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  Huntington  Park,  Cal.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  plan  of  self-government 
among  the  children  in  his  institution  has 
given  distinction  to  Mr.  Wyle's  work  at 
Rochester.  Samuel  Sollender  of  New  York 
city   will   succeed   Mr.   Wyle. 

A  GIFT  of  $10,000  has  been  made  by  A. 
H.  Herndon,  a  well  known  Negro  business 
man  and  philanthropist,  to  educated  colored 
women  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  are  carrying  on 
settlement  work  among  neglected  children 
of  their  race. 
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Recent  Tendencies  in  Brincinc  AnouiNE 
Relations  Between  Employer  and  Emp 
Industry       By    Sam    A.    Lewisohn.      RepY* 
from  the  Economic   World.     From  the   autho 

Minutes    of    Evidence    Taken    Before    the    L 

PARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON    THE   EMPLOYMENT  Oi 

Women  and  Young  Persons  on  the  Two-Shift 

Prree2-shH6-dM-     ^^     ?**     ^'^ 
Catechism    of    the    Social    Question.      By    Rev 

Natl  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Social  Action 
Uept  The  Pauhst  Press,  120  West  60  st  New 
York  city. 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  Toled.,  Ohio 
v.*  hu  P"bll?h,ed  by  Dept.  of  Education  and 
Research,  Social  Service  Federation,  Toledo. 
P rice  25  cents. 

TH„Er„°PE;  Sfo*:  A  Debate.  Andrew  Furuseth, 
pres  of  Internatl.  Seamen's  Union,  vs.  Walter 
Gordon  Merritt,  counsel  of  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Rights.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co!  958  Unl- 
vers.ty  ave..  New  York  city.  Price  50  cents 
n'v  £fST\Fs0M  ¥V,0R  Mitchell's  Defeat. 
fZ-  pd?rAl£ber?  and  ^m-  H-  Alle".  Institute 
for  Public   Service,   51   Chambers  gt..   New   York 

Public  Service  Through  Chambers  op  Com- 
merce. By  W.  J.  Donald.  Reprinted  from  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  XXVI,  No. 
5,   March,    1921. 

EOrw«°TAl      OPP£,T^!!T'?8      F0*      W»M8ff      FROM 

Other  Lands  By  Elizabeth  A.  Woodward,  su- 
pervisor of  Women's  Classes,  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation;   with    a    chapter    on    legislation    affecting 

of  N.  Y.  Bulletin,   Sept.   IS,  1920. 
Co-Insurance.     An    address    delivered    before    the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  March  3»    1920 
by    Win.    N.    Bament,    genl.    adjuster.    Home    In- 
surance Co. 

National  Health  Insurance  and  the  Friendly 
Societies.  An  address  delivered  in  abstract  be- 
,0™  r,  Fra,terJnal.  Congress,  Chicago,  Aug.  23, 
1920  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Report  op  the  Proceedings  op  the  Thir»  Con- 
cress  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Problems  op  American  Commerce  and  Industry 
An  analysis  by  Secy.  Hoover  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  at  Atlantic  City, 
April    28,     1921.     Govt.    Printing    Office     Wash! 

ington. 

When  Labor  Goes  to  School.  A  story  of  the 
Workers  Education  Movement.  By  Genevieve 
M.  Fox.  Women's  Press.  600  Lexington  ave.. 
New   York  city.     Price,   25   cents. 

For  Labor  Unions:  A  Receipt  for  Immortality 
An  editorial  reprinted  from  America  At  Work 
January    19,    1921. 

Unfinished  Business  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America.  By  Fred  Eastman.  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia.  Price,  paper  50 
cents;   cloth   75   cents. 

Vital  Facts  on  Right  Eatinc  an»  Right 
Living.  Collected  by  Richard  Mayer,  208  Sum- 
mer st,   Boston.     Price,   10  cents. 

A  System  of  Character  Training  op  Children. 
By  G.  Hardy  Clark,  M.  D.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
From    the    author.  I 

Americans  or  Jackrabbits?  By  John  Wiltbve. 
Reprinted   from  America,    May   7. 

Survey  of  General  Conditions  op  Industrial 
Hygiene  in  Toronto.  Report  No.  7  of  the 
Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  made  by  the  Associate  Com. 
on  Industrial  Fatigue,  Dom.  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Can. 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  Published  by 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  212  Summer  st.,  Boston. 
Price,    50  cents. 

The  Progressive  Merit  System  of  Prison  Ad- 
ministration. A  treatise  on  prison  manage- 
ment. By  John  L.  Whitman,  supt.  of  prisons, 
state  of  III.  Containing  also  The  New  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  at  Stateville.  a  treatise 
on  prison  design.  By  Zimmerman,  Saxe  &  Zim- 
merman, architects. 

Selections  prom  the  Constitution  op  the 
League  to  Express  Peace.  Bv  Dane  S.  D'in- 
lop.  Published  by  the  author,  P.  O.  box  168, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Organization  of  Family  Social  Work  So- 
cieties in  Smaller  Cities.  By  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean. From  the  American  Association  for  Or- 
ganizing Family  Social  Work.  130  East  22  st., 
New  Yor  kcity.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  Tuberculosis  Problem  in  Canada.  By  George 
D.  Porter.  M.D.  Reprint  from  The  Public  Health 
Journal,  January,  1921. 
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these  RUSSIAN  children  were  AMERICANS 
would    you    let    them   STARVE? 


UNPRECEDENTED   FOOD  SHORTAGE  PREVAILS   IN  LARGE  AREAS  OF 
GREAT  RUSSIA,  WHITE  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  UKRAINE. 

Cable  :      "Send  T^Iilh,  Cod  Liver  Oil,   and  Soafi  for  38,000  Children  in  JVloscow' 
Infant  Death  Rate  40%.  — Anna  Haines. 

Aid  Must  Come    From  Outside 

The  Soviet  Government  has  given  the  Quakers  complete  control  or  relief  supplies 

from  warehouse  to  child. 

Impartial  distribution  to  neediest  children  or  all  classes  is  assured. 

Food   is   the    only   Cure   for    Starvation 

Two  Dollars  will  save  a  child  until  harvest  time. 

Turn  your  Dollars  into  Food 

Sena   your  check   to 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE, 

Chas.    F.   Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

20  Soutn   12tn  St.,   Pniladelpnia,   Pa. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION   OF    HOSPITAL   SOCIAL   WORK- 

-Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
.tts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
•son,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
n  D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
>spitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ice  of  Social  Work. 

IRICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
ews  sec'y.;  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
>yment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
»nsation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
)rotection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement, 
shes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

RICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
>l  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
ITY— Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
s  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
1  nursing;  infant  welfare  consul tatloma;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
>1  age  and  school  age. 

!ICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
U  organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
jnlty  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 
une  Building,  New  Tork. 
iV.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

RICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
iec|retary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
>m|an  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

ICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
/  sec'y. ;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
.  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
nmunity.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
ie Baltimore,  Md. 

ICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
al  peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
.do  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
ogists,  criminologists,  social  workers  In  delinquency.    Next  Con- 
Jacksonville,   Florida,   November,   1921.     O.   F.  Lewis,  General 
jtary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

:RICAN  SOCIETY   FOR   THE   CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 

sborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.     To  disseminate 

rledge  concerning  symptoms,   diagnosis,   treatment  and   preven- 

Publlcations  free  on  request.    Annual  membership  dues,   $5. 

E  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
titution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
id  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
iest.  Annual  mermbership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
jazlne  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

E  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
i  Against  the  Saloon.  Rev,.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
ient;  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
iest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
Intetrests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
i;  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent, 
tional  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
'Uire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
w  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Dl- 
tor.  To  airouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
:ourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
v  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
rkers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
local  child  health  programme. 

ILD  WELFARE   LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 

secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  lm- 

ve  standards  and   methods  in  the   different  fields   of  work  with 

■iren  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 

Its   of   successful    effort.     The   League   will   be    glad    to    consult 

any  agency,   with  a  v*w  to  assisting  it  in  organizing   or  re- 

talng  Its  children's  work,     C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 

ew  York. 

MUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  help  people  of  all  communities 
oy  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
lizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
j,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  eom- 
ty  Itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
munity  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

UNCIL    OF   JEWISH    WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 305    W.    98th    St., 

w    York.      Miss    Rose    Brenner,    pres. ;    Mrs.    Harry    Sternberger, 

sec'y.     Promotes    Social    Betterment    through    Religion,    Social 

Ifare,    Education  and   Civic    Co-operation   in   U.   S.,    Canada  and 

?NICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.    Chancellor  David  Starr 
pres.;   Dr.    J.    H.    Kellogg,    sec'y;    Prof.    Ov    C.    Glaser,    exec. 
"™ :   public    service   for  knowledge   about   human)  inheritances, 
y  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  a&s't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCI ETY— Harry  W.  Laldler. 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
Intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    TRAVELERS    AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TH6  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION-^600  Lexington  Ave-,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington*  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.9.P. 

Department  of   Education — Rev.   James   H.   Ryan,   Exec.   Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,  Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery.- 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D»  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $6,  $10,  $26,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlisoni,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL    COMMITTEE     FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W,  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies,    "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres..  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  ConditlomB — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  In  America— Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    THE     PREVENTION     OF     BLIND- 

NESS-Edward  M  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George .  E »■  Baton, 
field  sec^y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures' publish  literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quantities  at 
eost.     Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
J£T  20  Union  Park.  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
•tudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  «<^  me«ting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work,  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  lite. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  masa- 
«lnV -National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
fifties  admfnistrTtion  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
Kusf for  in^ormaUon  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments Henry  M.  Watte,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  secy;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.     Dues,  $5.4)0  a  year. 

MAXinNAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Klta  PkHUps  CrandalL  R.  N  exec  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York 
Objects  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
deveToP  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
JVrmaUon  official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse."  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
l»er  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J  Hatfield.  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education.  Institutions,  nursing  Problems  and  other 
Phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade?  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE— For   social   service   among   Negroes. 
L     Hollingsworth    Wood,    pres.;    Eugene   Kinckle   Jones     exec,    secy 
127  E    23  St     New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  co  ored. 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon  .president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue  Evanston. 
Illinois  To T  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication, 
"The  Union  Signal,"  published  weekly  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE-Mrs  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ.  "Life  and  Labor."  • 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
-H  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention    given   to   municipal   recreation   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,    SI.    entitles   to   quarterly   P.    R.   Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  btu- 
dies.  Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,   Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager.  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial   staff: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service.   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and   Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child   Welfare.   Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor.   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
ti>  yearly,     JJ2  East  1?  Street.  New  York  City. 
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THIS  PRAGUE  NUMBER 

THOSE  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  of  1907-08 
little  thought  that  this  American  method  of  social  appraisal, 
then  an  experiment,  would  within  a  dozen  years  be  employed  in 
an  old  capital  of  a  new  republic  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 

The  Prague  Survey  was  carried  out  by  the  American  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  on  invitation  of  Alice  Masaryk,  president  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross.  Its  findings  have  been  published  in  Czech  in 
five  volumes  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Welfare.  This  special 
number  is  made  possible  by  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  to  Survey 
Associates  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  To  Ruth  Crawford,  director  of 
the  survey  and  to  her  associates;  to  Dr.  Anton  Sum,  social  welfare 
attache  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  legation  at  Washington,  and  to  many 
others  we  are  indebted  for  most  generous  cooperation.  Acknowl- 
edgment should  be  made  to  the  artist,  Vojtech  Preissig,  and  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Department  of  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  poster  on  the  cover  and  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak legation  at  Washington  for  $300  to  print  it  in  colors. 

The  poster  was  originally  drawn  for  distribution  among  the 
Czecho-Slovak  garrisons  in  Siberia,  but  its  only  use  was  in  the 
spring  of  1919  in  announcing  a  lecture  in  Boston  by  Charles  Pergler, 
then  commissioner  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  to  the  United 
States.     Of  its  stand   of  colors  the   artist  says: 

"The  flag  with  the  lion  is  the  historical  white  and  red  flag  of 
Bohemia.  Behind  it  are  indicated,  by  the  visible  portion  of  a  blue 
flag,  the  historical  flag  of  Moravia  (it  has  a  white  and  red  check- 
ered aiglet  on  blue  ground)  ;  by  the  yellow  portion  of  a  flag,  the 
historical  flag  of  Silesia  (which  has  a  black  aiglet  on  yellow 
ground).  For  hundreds  of  years  in  history,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia  together  formed  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  flag 
with  the  double  cross  (rising  above  the  three  Carpathian  peaks  in 
blue)  is  the  historical  flag  of  Slovakia,  originally  part  of  the  Great 
Moravian  State,  which  in  fact  was  the  first  Czecho-Slovak  state  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  white  and  red  stripe  flag  to  the  fore  is 
the  flag  of  the  present  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  as  used  after  its 
establishment  on  October  28,  1918.  Recently  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly of  the  republic  decided  on  the  addition  of  a  blue  wedge 
half-way  between  the  white  and  red  stripes  to  express  in  the  color 
and  shape  symbolism  of  its  flag  the  absolute  unity  in  the  restored 
State  of  the  Bohemian  lands  and  Slovakia." 
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Vojtech  Preissig 


The  original  of  this  frontispiece,  an  aquatint  in  colors,  was  published  in  1916  in  a  portfolio 
dedicated  by  "Czech  artists  in  America  to  their  nation."  Mr.  Preissig  made  the  plate  with 
the  idea  of  affirming  the  belief  of  Czechs  in  the  United  States  in  the  Czechoslovak  national 
resurrection  as  one  result  of  the  war.  The  silhouette  of  the  Hradcany  of  Prague  here,  as  on 
the  cover,  is,  like  the  blossoms,  but  a  symbol  of  the  artist's  thought — the  miracle  of  an  ancient 
people  freed.     Of  this,  the  social  reconstruction  of  the  city  of  Prague  is  itself,  in  turn,  a  symbol 


Pathfinding  in  Prague 


By  Ruth  Crawford 


DIRECTOR    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SURVEY    OF    PRAGUE;    ACTING    EXECUTIVE     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT      FOR     FOREICN-BORN     WOMEN 

OF    THE     NATIONAL    BOARD     OF    THE    Y.     W.     C.     A. 


SEATED  on  the  wide  window  ledge  of  a  turreted 
tower,  three  Americans  were  gazing  over  Prague. 
Below,  the  spring  breeze  stirred  gently  through  a 
horse  chestnut  grove.  The  tiny  white  blossoms  filtered 
through  the  fragrant  air,  dropping  onto  rustic  tables  around 
which  a  dozen  Czech  families  were  enjoying  their  Sunday 
afternoon  beer  and  the  brassy  but  rhythmic  strains  of  a  park 
band.     One  of  the  Americans  had  been  writing: 

We  are  living  in  a  legendary  city  through  which  reality  is 
just  breaking  its  way — a  city  of  relics  of  old  centuries  and  of 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  future — of  the  stateliness  and 
pomp  of  autocracy  and  ecclesiasticism  and  the  elbowing  as- 
sertiveness  of  a  new  republic.  The  centuries  are  embodied  in 
architecture — Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Barocque,  all 
with  a  touch  of  Byzantine  in  rather  garish  coloring  and  of 
Slavic  imagination  in  the  fantastic  imagery  which  breaks  out  on 
every  surface.  It  has  the  most  irregular  skyline  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  city — high  hills  and  sudden  precipices,  steep  gable- 
roofed  houses  and  squatty,  heavy  stone  arches.  I  climbed  up 
to  the  Hradc'any  (the  royal  castle)  today  by  way  of  the  stone 
steps,  two  hundred  I  think  I  counted,  baking  in  the  sun,  except 
where  the  wall  threw  a  dark  shadow  in  the  shelter  of  which 
crouched  beggar  women  mumbling  their  tales  of  suffering. 
Again  it  is  a  city  of  stone  images — saints,  apostles,  prophets, 
martyrs.  They  preside  over  the  church  fronts,  in  shrines  on 
the  streets,  lining  the  old  Karluv  bridge — St.  John  Nepomuk, 
St.  Christopher,  the  Holy  Virgin,  Christ  crucified,  and  an  end- 
less number  of  mitred  bishops  and  pompous  cardinals.  Some- 
how one  feels  that  they  may  suddenly  break  forth  and  pro- 
nounce an  anathema  against  these  people  of  today  who  have 
revolted  so  bitterly  against  the  past  and  are  so  eagerly  grasp- 
ing for  modern  methods  and  organizations.  And  yet  these  peo- 
ple cannot  break  away  entirely.  They  dip  back  into  the  past 
continually,    and    herein    lies   their    charm. 

Before  these  three  Americans  stretched  the  stimulating  task 
of  studying  this  old  historic  city  in  the  light  of  its  social  needs 
as  the  capital  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  Six  months 
only  had  passed  since  the  revolution  of  October  28,  1918, 
which  again  achieved  for  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  their 
independence,  lost  on  the  battlefield  some  three  hundred  years 
before.  The  leaders  of  the  young  republic  were  confronted 
with  the  cry  of  starving  children.  They  were  grappling  with 
the  demobilization  of  their  citizens  from  the  armies  of  every 
nation  caught  up  in  the  World  War.  Through  this  mael- 
strom the  social  vision  of  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  daughter  of  the 
republic's  first  president  and  herself  president  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross,  clung  to  the  conviction  that  liberation  from 
antiquated  and  obsolete  methods  must  be  a  part  of  political 
freedom.     She  was  determined  that  the  social  program  of  the 


new  government  should  be  built  on  the  findings  of  a  social 
survey.  There  was  no  one  from  among  the  Czechs  who 
could  be  spared  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  social  welfare 
machinery  still  left  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  regime,  or 
to  carefully  analyze,  in  the  light  of  five  years  of  complete  war 
isolation,  what  were  the  social  needs  of  this  great  capital  city. 
Perhaps  America,  if  asked,  would  send  help.  So  Dr.  Masaryk 
wrote  to  Mary  McDowell,  that  dauntless  American  pioneer 
of  social  work,  under  whose  guidance  she  had  spent  a  year  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement,  saying:  "We  need  a 
first  class  student  who  knows  the  technical  side  of  survey  work 
— and  a  statistician  would  not  be  a  bad  cargo  either  for  her 
to  bring!" 

The  three  Americans — fresh  from  a  background  of  Amer- 
ican training  schools  for  social  work  and  from  practical  experi- 
ence in  surveying  American  communities — were  the  answer 
of  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to  Dr. 
Masaryk's  appeal.  They  began  by  purposely  avoiding  the  use 
of  formal  letters  of  introduction.  These  they  saved  for  a 
later  date.  Instead,  singly  and  together  they  roamed  through 
the  crooked  streets  of  old  Prague.  They  frequented  the  great 
squares,  listening  to  the  agitators  who  at  that  time  were  ad- 
dressing the  crowds  on  the  food  situation.  They  tramped  to 
the  outlying  districts,  where  hills  wonderfully  green  with 
fields  of  war  wheat  rolled  like  great  waves  right  up  to  the 
glistening  railroad  tracks,  and  the  grey  slate  roofs  of  the  in- 
dustrial section.  They  lost  themselves  completely  in  seeking 
to  absorb  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

Prague  was  struggling  to  find  itself.  The  population  had 
increased  from  600,000  to  over  a  million,  partially  because  of 
the  influx  of  the  added  hands  and  brains  demanded  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  government  capital,  partially  because  of  an 
extension  of  the  city  boundaries.  The  citizens  of  old  Prague, 
a  city,  of  eight  concentrated  districts,  had  in  joyful  acclaim 
voted  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  capital  city  not  only 
over  five  large  adjacent  suburbs,  but  over  more  than  thirty- 
five  outlying  village  communities,  which  under  the  Austrian 
rule  had  been  self-governing  units  with  their  own  municipal 
council,  their  own  police  and  their  own  distinct  community 
interests. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  ecstatically  Czech.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  a  nation  freed  af- 
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ter  generations  of  struggle  had  lifted  the  people  above  the  phys- 
ical hardships  of  war,  beyond  bitterness  against  the  language 
that  for  three  hundred  years  had  threatened  the  existence  of 
their  own  Slavic  tongue.  Although  traces  were  visible  every- 
where of  the  patriotic  fervor  which  on  the  eve  of  revolution 
had  removed  all  German  signs,  still  foreigners  able  to  express 
themselves  only  in  German  were  for  the  most  part  treated 
courteously.  Thoughtful  Czechs  even  went  so  far  as  to  point 
out  that  the  discipline  of  the  German  system  and  method 
superimposed  on  the  Slavic  temperament,  which  traditionally 
understands,  feels  and  dreams  to  the  point  of  inaction,  would 
be  the  strongest  factor  in  the  promise  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
peoples  to  hold  the  political  independence  which  they  had 
gained. 

The  Austrian  element  of  the  city  was  not  very  much  in 
evidence.  Those  of  the  old  Austrian  aristocracy  whose  homes 
had  been  in  Prague  had  retired  to  their  country  estates.  The 
Austrian  government  officials  had  left  the  city  completely. 
Austrian  and  German  commercial  firms  were  passing  through 
a  period  of  reorganization  that  was  difficult  and  uncertain. 
The  German  university  was  filled  chiefly  with  Jewish  stu- 
dents. The  consciousness  of  the  German-speaking  minority 
was  still  wavering  between  post-revolution  antagonism  and 
acceptance  of  the  government's  stated  policy  of  recognizing 
minority  groups. 

On  the  streets,  in  the  cafes,  at  the  opera,  the  people  all 
looked  the  same.  This  impression  came  from  something  more 
than  the  grim  fact  of  a  nation  that  had  for  five  weary  years 
been  mending  and  patching.  Universal  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  educational  opportunity,  the  complete  absence  of  a 
traditional  Czech  aristocracy  and  the  vesting  of  leadership 
in  the  hands  of  men  like  Masaryk,  Benes  (minister  of  for- 
eign affairs),  Winter  (minister  of  social  welfare),  Haber- 
man  (minister  of  education),  signified  a  spirit  of  democracy 
in  Prague's  citizenship  that  was  soul  satisfying. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Masaryk,  an  Advisory  Council  for 
the  survey  was  organized  with  Dr.  Haberman ;  Dr.  Ladislav 
P.  Prochazka — chief  of  the  Prague  City  Health  Department 
(minister  of  health  in  the  present  cabinet)  ;  Professor  Weigner 
of  the  medical  faculty  at  the  university;  Dr.  Tuma  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare;  Professor  Kallab,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brno;  Abbot  Zavoral  of  the  Strahov  Monastery; 
Pastor  Hromadko,  of  the  newly  organized  Czech  Brethren 
Church ;  Dr.  Koserak  of  the  United  Jewish  Societies,  and 
other  leading  Czechs.  In  addition,  there  were  representatives 
of  the  three  other  American  organizations  at  work  in  Prague 
— the  American  Relief  Administration,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  American  Red  Cross — thus 
bringing  together  for  the  first  time  in  joint  conference  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Masaryk  herself  the  individuals 
most  honestly  convinced  that  the  development  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  on  foundation  stones  securely  cemented  with 
principles  of  modern  social  welfare. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  this  council  that  the  survey 
unit  set  to  work,  challenged  by  the  spirited  determination  of 
these  men  and  women  to  escape — if  accepting  advice  would 
avail — the  mistakes  of  older  republics.  "You  Americans  with 
your  training  must  study  our  existing  social  'agencies  and  tell 
us  if  they  are  efficient  and  what  changes  must  be  made  if  the 
social  welfare  of  our  nation  is  to  be  secured."  The  uncon- 
scious, but  none  the  less  obvious  assumption  was  that  this  sur- 
vey would  be  an  exhaustive,  scientific  investigation  of  social 
conditions  in  Prague.  This  very  natural  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  graduates  from  the  ranking  German  uni- 
versities was  staggering  to  exponents  of  a  pathfinding  analysis 


of  leading  social  facts !  It  was  with  a  spirit  of  true  humility 
and  uncertainty  that  the  idea  of  a  quick  American  pathfinding 
survey  was  presented.  But  belief  in  American  capacity  for 
carrying  through  an  idea,  even  an  idea  presented  through  a 
barrier  of  imperfectly  understood  English,  incorrectly  spoken 
German  and  the  utterly  new  experience  of  English  being  inter- 
preted into  Czech,  was  such  that  any  plans  of  American  work- 
ers would  have  been  accepted  courteously,  gratefully!  The 
three  Americans  realized  their  inadequacy  to  attack,  let  alone 
complete,  the  task  before  them.  Late  midnight  discussion 
led  to  two  resolutions :  First,  that  the  initial  step  would  be  to 
answer  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  a  simple  list 
of  all  organizations  doing  social  work  in  Prague.  Second,  that 
the  other  American  agencies  at  work  in  Prague  should  be  con- 
vinced that  the  survey  must  be  the  cooperative  effort  of  the 
best  available  American  social  workers  in  Prague  and  not 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  alone. 

The  compilation  of  the  "simple"  list  proved  a  steady  six 
weeks'  occupation,  and  a  six  months'  Nemesis  before  it  was 
completed,  verified  and  printed  in  the  shape  of  Prague's  first 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies.  There  was  no  city  directory 
to  start  from,  only  a  191 4  telephone  book  and  fragmentary 
lists  of  addresses.  Every  possible  source  was  approached 
for  lists.  Brief  questionnaires  were  then  sent  to  each  address. 
Boy  and  girl  scouts  volunteered  to  verify  names  and  ad- 
dresses; the  Ministerstvo  Narodni  Obrany  (Ministry  of  the 
National  Defense)  loaned  a  huge  camionette  with  a  supply  of 
pink  government  gasoline  (thus  colored  to  detect  profiteers)  to 
reach  the  institutions  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  At  length 
there  stood  on  the  desk  of  Dr.  Masaryk,  and  on  the  desk  of 
the  survey  director,  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  the  agencies, 
institutions  and  societies  of  social  welfare  in  the  city  of 
Prague  classified  by  type  and  by  district  in  English  and  Czech 
to  the  number  of  2,000  cards. 

This  catalogue  made  very  concrete  the  task  of  the  survey 
unit.  The  information  which  further  study  of  carefully 
selected  agencies  would  reveal,  and  the  incentive  of  gathering 
and  analyzing  material  directly  for  the  ministries  of  Health, 
of  Social  Welfare  and  of  Education,  brought  a  challenge  to 
the  other  Americans  in  Prague  which  was  irrefutable.  In 
the  American  Relief  Administration  was  found  a  United 
States  army  sanitarian,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Technology 
School  of  Public  Health.  The  Red  Cross  produced  a  na- 
tional playground  association  worker.  From  the  Paris  office  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  came  a  graduate  of  Susan  B.  Kingsbury's  in- 
dustrial training  course  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  by  cable  from 
America  came  the  promise  of  a  social  worker  from  public 
school  ranks.  As  result,  The  Public  Health  of  Prague,  The 
Social  Care  of  Individuals  in  Prague,  The  Recreation  of 
Prague,  The  Social  Aspects  of  the  Public  School  System,  and 
The  Occupations  of  Women  became  subjects  into  which  five 
enthusiastic  trained  American  social  workers  lost  themselves 
for  over  half  a  year. 

The  appreciation  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  dug  deep  for  facts  while  still  showing  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  complex  problems,  expressed  itself  in  an 
"open  sesame"  as  far  as  government  records,  projects  or  in- 
stitutions went.  The  surveyors  found  themselves  accepted  as 
co-patriots  working  with  an  equally  honest  determination  to 
help  the  republic  survive.  The  realization  soon  came  that 
their  obligation  was  not  to  make  the  survey  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  but  in  whatever  length  of  time  was  necessary 
to  clearly  instill  step  by  step  in  Czech  leadership  an  under- 
standing of  the  technique  of  a  pathfinding  survey.  In  this 
way  only  could  its  acceptance  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
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social  work  program  of  Czecho-Slovakia  be  assured.  To  make 
this  possible,  the  various  ministries  assigned  some  of  their 
brightest  young  social  workers  to  work  as  associates  to  the 
American  investigators.  In  addition  to  the  other  investigators, 
there  were  translators  and  stenographers,  making  a  total 
salaried  Czech  staff  of  fourteen.  As  result,  the  survey  offices 
were  humming  from  morning  till  night  with  the  click  of 
typewriters  operated  in  four  languages  (Czech,  English, 
French  and  German),  the  coming  and  going  of  investigators 
and  the  discussions  of  staff  conferences.  The  survey  offices 
were   managed   cooperatively   with   weekly   staff   meetings   at 


which  hours  of  work,  office  etiquette,  professional  standards, 
as  well  as  scope  of  work  were  hotly  discussed  and  decided  by 
majority  vote.  Customs  which  would  be  taken  for  granted 
in  American  offices  proved  utterly  new  in  a  world  where  the 
joining  of  executives,  staff  workers  and  clerical  assistants 
around  a  table  to  discuss  common  problems  was  almost  mis- 
understood, so  radical  a  departure  was  it  from  the  usual 
bureaucratic  background  of  professional  class  distinctions. 

Such  experiences  led,  as  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  Czech  and  American  workers  grew,  to  a  frank 
questioning  of  whether  the  greatest  service  to  Czecho-Slovakia 
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would  be  a  continued  effort  to  tabulate  statistics  and  interpret 
social  data  which  in  time  would  probably  be  consigned  to  the 
dusty  shelves  of  a  research  library.  In  Prague,  the  Americans 
had  already  discovered,  this  would  mean  existence  under 
lock  and  key  and  rare  disturbance.  Would  it  not  mean  more  to 
put  their  daily  increasing  knowledge  and  social  problems  in 
Prague  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  of  the  young  people 
whom  the  government  was  sending  out  shortly  as  heads  of  insti- 
tutions, or  as  teachers  in  the  unschooled  Slovak  villages — 
young  people  ill  prepared  for  leadership  because  of  their  limited 
experience  and  complete  isolation  from  the  world  during  their 
student  days?  The  survey  had  reached  the  point  where  the  re- 
turns from  questionnaires  must  be  waited  for.  It  seemed  per- 
fectly feasible  for  the  Czech  staff  and  one  American  to  carry 
this  responsibility  and  to  divert  the  energies  of  the  rest  of  the 
staff  and  a  new  group  of  Czech  co-workers  into  the  manage- 
ment of  a  training  school.  Thus  was  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Czech-American  Summer  Training  School  for  Social 
Workers. 

In  Stromovka  Park,  once  a  royal  hunting  preserve,  stood 
Letohradek  (the  little  summer  palace),  an  old  Hapsburg 
castle  built  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  used  in  recent 
years  as  the  summer  home  of  the  Austrian  governor  of 
Bohemia.  After  the  Revolution  of  October  28,  191 8,  it  had 
been  occupied  for  a  time  by  one  of  the  ministries.  The  loca- 
tion, on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  distant  from  the  street  car, 
however,  made  it  impractical  for  offices,  so  it  stood  empty. 
The  American  unit  recognized  in  this  picturesque  Gothic 
building,  with  its  beautiful  rose  gardens,  an  ideal  location  for 
their  summer  school.  That  the  government  believed  in  the 
idea  of  the  school  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare  straightway  requisitioned  the  fascinating 
old  castle  and  Letohradek  became  and  still  is  the  home  of  the 
American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Prague. 

The  definite  purpose  of  the  school,  crystallized  under  the 
advice  of  the  Survey  Advisory  Council,  was  to  give  to  a 
selected  group  of  Czech  and  Slovak  social  workers  a  knowl- 
edge of  modern  American  methods  of  social  work.  In  addi- 
tion, the  thought  was  to  give  the  students  carefully  super- 
vised field  work,  that  type  of  practical  experience  which  is 
the  basic  feature  of  all  American  training  schools  for  social 
work,  but  which  had  never  been  possible  in  Bohemia  under 
the  bureaucratic  government  of  Austria.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  each  student  was  to  be  watched  carefully  with  extra 
rations  of  American  milk  and  cocoa  wherever  the  effects  of 
malnutrition  or  of  nervous  strain  due  to  war  privations  were 
apparent.  Lastly,  the  outdoor  athletic  fun,  the  democracy 
of  student  government  and  the  challenge  of  the  Christian 
idealism  of  our  American  college  extra  curricula  life  were  to 
be  included. 

The  announcement  of  the  summer  school  brought  in  nearly 
two  hundred  applications.  The  necessity  of  selecting  the  final 
twenty-six  from  this  number  was  difficult  indeed,  and  achieved 
only  through  the  guidance  and  advice  of  Dr.  Masaryk  and 
Dr.  Berkovcova — the  head  of  the  regular  Prague  Training 
School  for  Social  Workers,  who  acted  as  associate  dean  of  the 
summer  school. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  was  composed  of  the  four  survey 
specialists  and  a  Czech-American  woman  physician ;  the  di- 
rector of  the  survey  carried  one  course  in  addition.  Three 
general  courses — The  Community  and  its  Social  Aspects, 
Methods  of  Case  Work,  Health  Conservation — were  required 
of  all  students.  Each  student — in  the  light  of  her  special 
interest  and  after  personal  interviews — selected  in  addition  her 
seminar  course  from  the  following:     Infant  Welfare,  Child 


Protection,  Delinquency,  Recreation.  It  was  along  the  lines 
of  the  seminar  that  practical  work  was  done  three  days  in 
the  week.  The  willingness  of  the  different  agencies  in  Prague 
to  cooperate  and  to  allow  the  Americans  to  come  into  their 
organizations  and  virtually  direct  investigations,  conduct 
follow-up  work  and  keep  records,  was  a  constant  revelation. 
Throughout  the  summer,  four  of  the  older  women  students 
handled  a  selected  group  of  delinquent  girls  from  the  police 
court.  Other  students  did  all  the  home  visiting  for  the  pre- 
natal cases  of  the  model  health  center,  established  by  the 
A.  R.  C,  A.  R.  A.  and  the  government.  Still  another  group 
of  students  investigated  and  made  plans  for  the  new  cases 
in  the  Ceska  Zemska  Komise  (the  children's  aid  society). 
The  girls  in  the  recreation  group  ran  playgrounds  in  four 
empty  lots  with  overwhelming  success. 

The  inspiration  from  the  exchange  of  ideas  meant  as  much 
to  the  Americans  as  to  the  Czechs.  American  methods  of 
social  work  were  continually  subjected  to  the  searchlight  of 
Czech  questioning,  and  Czechs  question  with  an  instinctive 
understanding  of  human  needs  and  a  disregard  of  useless  con- 
vention that  is  often  disconcerting.  This  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing whether  or  not  certain  pet  theories  of  case  work,  or  com- 
munity organization,  would  work  under  the  conditions 
of  another  nation,  was  invaluable.  Points  of  view  were  con- 
stantly modified — a  fact  which  in  later  days  proved  most 
valuable  in  the  analysis  of  the  survey  material.  Each  member 
of  the  faculty  had  a  Czech  interpreter.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
the  chance  for  error  when  every  bit  of  material  has  to  undergo 
translation  before  it  is  available. 

Even  so,  class  interest  never  seemed  to  lag — so  intense  was 
the  desire  of  the  students  to  glean  for  their  republic  any 
experiences  which  workers  from  an  older  democracy  believed 
worth  while.  But  it  was  not  in  the  lecture  class  or  in  the 
busy  hours  at  the  clinic,  or  in  the  court  room  that  the  greatest 
bond  of  friendship  and  understanding  was  woven.  The  after- 
noon hours  on  the  basketball  fields,  the  Saturday  afternoon 
excursions  up  the  river  to  camp  out,  were  rich  in  giving  joy 
to  lives  that  had  too  long  been  somber  and  grey  from  the 
sorrows  and  hardships  of  oppression  and  war.  The  girls 
loved  the  evening  "sings"  in  the  lilac-hedged  garden  with 
the  August  moon  shining  through  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  royal  park.  But  best  of  all  did  they  seem 
to  cherish  the  simple  Sunday  services  in  the  great  hall  with 
its  books  and  cushioned  window  seats  and  the  great  fifteen- 
foot  Gothic  windows  through  which  they  could  watch  the 
distant  hills  and  the  winding  curve  of  the  Vltava.  How  their 
hearts  and  faces  responded  to  the  informal  talks  on  principles 
that  help  make  life  worth  living  even  for  people  whose  per- 
sonal happiness  has  seemingly  been  wrecked  by  the  tragedies 
of  war.  The  Americans  will  never  forget  the  soft  chanting 
of  the  famous  old  Hussite  choral :  Kdo  jste  Bozi  Bojovnici 
(Warriors  Who  Go  Forth  to  Fight  for  God),  or  the  Czechs 
the  American  benediction  which  they  learned  to  love  so  dear- 
ly, "Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  to  you:  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 

Today  one  of  the  students  is  head  of  the  new  Municipal 
Orphan  Asylum  in  Brno,  the  chief  city  of  Moravia.  Another 
is  nursing  in  a  state  sanitorium  for  tuberculosis.  Two  are 
in  responsible  Red  Cross  positions.  One  of  the  older  women 
is  caring  for  the  Slovak  emigrants  at  the  hostel  in  Prague. 
One  of  the  younger  girls  is  at  Vassar  College. 

During  the  summer  school  the  Czech  survey  workers  were 
busy  assembling  the  mass  of  necessary  research  material. 
Questionnaires  had  previously  been  prepared  by  each  of  the 
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American  specialists.  These  were  translated  by  the  Czech 
associates  and  sent  out  to  the  different  organizations.  One 
by  one  these  questionnaires  were  returned.  The  statistical 
data  were  carefully  tabulated  and  the  remarks  translated  again 
into  English.  Returns  in  some  cases  were  ioo  per  cent — an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  reporting  system  of  Austria.  As 
complete  a  collection  of  pamphlets  as  possible  was  gathered, 
and  four  translators  were  kept  busy  putting  those  sections, 
blue  penciled  as  significant  for  an  understanding  of  the  Prague 
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situation,  into  English,  With  the  closing  of  the  school  the 
faculty  turned  surveyors  again  and,  fresh  from  six  weeks' 
stimulating  daily  contact  with  Czech  social  work  and  social 
workers,  began  their  analysis  of  this  accumulated  data.  The 
study  of  the  questionnaires  indicated  what  further  first-hand 
investigation  must  be  made.  So  there  followed  a  period  dur- 
ing which  any  hour  of  the  day  or  any  section  of  the  city  found 
the  survey's  motor  squad  (the  army  camion  augmented  by 
a  second-hand  Red  Cross  Ford  and  a  journey-scarred  Amer- 
ican Case  car)  carrying  an  American  investigator  and  her 
Czech  associate  on  some  visit  of  inspection  or  errand  of  veri- 
fication. Such  visits,  coupled  with  lengthy  conferences  at  the 
survey  headquarters,  resulted  in  friendship  with  practically 
all  of  the  social  workers  in  Prague  connected  with  private 
organizations,  and  the  stimulating  discovery  that  these  men 
and  women  were  now  determined  to  interject  into  the  phil- 
osophy of  social  work,  as  they  had  known  it  in  past  days  of 
institutionalism  and  bureaucracy,  the  love  of  art,  the  free  play 
of  the  imagination  and  the  value  of  the  individual — elements 
long  precious  in  Czech  tradition. 

The  original  aim  of  the  surveyors  had  been  to  gather  every 
fact  about  Prague  that  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  workers 
had  assembled  in  the  Springfield  Survey.  The  discovery  that 
the  Austrian  government's  system  of  statistics  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  comparable  social 
data,  was  disappointing.  The  realization  that  any  statistics 
compiled  were  out-of-date  after  a  week's  time — so  rapidly 
were  events  moving — was  disconcerting.  The  complete  ab- 
sence of  many  factors  fundamental  in  the  social  work  machin- 
ery of  the  average  American  town  left  unexpected  gaps.  Slow- 
ly into  the  consciousness  of  the  survey  workers,  as  they  thrashed 
out  their  difficulties  with  the  Advisory  Council  and  in  staff 
meetings,  dawned  an  illuminating  fact,  that  the  product  needed 
in  Prague  was  not  a  series  of  volumes  comparable  to  the 
Pittsburgh  or  Springfield  surveys,  but  rather  a  series  of  hand- 


books giving  the  philosophy  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
methods  employed  in  American  social  work  which  could  thus 
be  accessible  to  the  average  Czech,  because  in  his  language,  and 
because  the  principle  discussed  would  be  illustrated  in  terms 
of  Prague  or  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  response  of  the  Czechs 
themselves  to  this  idea  was  immediate.  They  pointed  out  how 
the  only  text-books  of  social  work  that  had  ever  been  available 
were  of  German  origin.  The  Czechs  had  never  been  allowed 
to  develop  their  own  technique  to  any  great  extent. 

It  was  this  inspiration  of  a  practical  use  of  the  material 
that  spurred  the  survey  unit  on  during  the  last  hard  months 
of  actual  "write  up."  For  weeks  there  was  self-imposed 
isolation  in  the  great  halls  of  Lctohradek,  now  furnished  with 
writing  tables  and  filing  shelves.  The  lofty  ceilings  reechoed 
to  the  scratch  of  the  pen,  to  the  dull  crunch  of  crushed  papers 
indicative  of  dissatisfaction,  or  to  the  clean  sweep  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  torn  off  in  triumph  as  a  last  line  was  written.  At 
last  the  English  manuscript  of  six  volumes  passed  the  director- 
editor's  critical  eye,  and  in  January,  1920,  just  eight  months 
after  the  survey  began,  the  process  of  translation  for  Czech 
publication  commenced.  To  publish  in  a  war-exhausted  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  fonts  were  worn  out,  and  the  depleted 
paper  stock  prohibitive,  presented  new  difficulties.  The  fact 
that  the  printing  was  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare  necessitated  added  vises.  The  whole  pro- 
cess moved  very  slowly.  Today,  exactly  a  year  since  the  Eng- 
lish manuscript  was  finished,  four  volumes  have  been  printed 
and  distributed:  Directory  of  Social  Agencies;  The  Public 
Health  Survey  of  Prague;  The  Social  Care  of  Individuals  in 
Prague;  The  Recreation  of  Prague.  Education  is  still  to 
come  from  the  press.    The  industrial  volume  is  too  out-of-date 

for  publication. 

*     *     * 

PRACTICAL  Americans  will  doubtless  ask  for  tangible  re- 
sults of  this  survey  adventure.  The  perspective  of  a  year  helps 
greatly  in  an  honest  answer;  but  even  while  the  survey  was 
being  made  the  value  appeared  from  time  to  time.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  possible  through  early  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  cover  in  the 
outline  of  the  public  health  study  those  items  about  which  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  have  accurate  information  before  an 
adequate  presentation  could  be  made  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as 
a  field  for  the  investment  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  that 
great  foundation.  Today  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as 
the  official  advisor  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  is  direct- 
ing the  distribution  of  this  volume  of  the  survey  and  is  using  it 
as  a  hand-book  to  give  succinctly,  and  in  the  language  «f  the 
nation,  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  public  health  movement. 

The  social  welfare  volume  has  been  off  the  press  only  a  few 
weeks.  It  too  served  its  purpose  while  in  the  making.  Time 
and  again  the  manuscript  was  used  to  give  a  visiting  American 
or  British  social  worker — among  them  our  own  Miss  Lathrop 
of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau — the  background  needed  in 
order  to  understand  the  social  welfare  conditions  of  the  capital 
city.  Dr.  Masaryk  herself  said :  "Even  though  the  survey  had 
never  been  translated  and  published,  it  would  have  been  in- 
valuable, so  effective  has  its  use  been  in  giving  a  picture  of 
social  conditions  to  the  many  foreign  guests  who  have  come 
to  study  the  new  republic."  Plans  are  under  way  to  use  it  as 
a  text-book  in  training  courses  for  social  workers  both  in 
university  circles  and  in  specialized  schools.  And  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  these  students  that  this  third  volume  should  reach 
its  greatest  usefulness. 

The  educational  survey  was  one  of  the  factors  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  Studensky  Domov  or  student  home  by 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  a  splendid  site  of  land  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  center  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Prague.  In  191 9,  when  the  survey  was  being  made,  the 
majority  of  out-of-town  students  were  living  four  or  five  in 
a  room  with  no  oil  for  lamps  to  study  by,  no  coal  to  heat 
their  room  for  study  or  to  warm  water  with  which  to  bathe. 
They  were  walking  two  and  three  miles  to  classes  and  stand- 
ing in  a  queue  at  noon  for  their  one  hot  meal,  often,  as  long 
as  an  hour,  exposed  to  the  weather.  Today  2,000  students 
are  fed  in  the  basement  of  the  Domov,  where  a  smoothly  run- 
ning cafeteria  is  managed  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  are 
adequate  bathing  facilities  and  a  clinic  for  free  medical  advice. 
The  equipment  for  this  clinic  was  given  by  the  War  Emer- 
gency and  Reconstruction  Fund  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  South.  Aroused  by  the  survey  of  the  health  situation 
among  students,  the  Ministry  of  Health  opened  an  infirmary 
across  the  way  from  the  Domov  and  created  in  the  ministry 
a  special  committee  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  health 
of  students  throughout  the  republic.  On  the  second  floor 
of  the  Domov  is  the  assembly  hall  and  a  library.  The  north- 
ern wing,  with  its  lovely  living  room,  its  quiet  study  rooms, 
its  club  kitchenette,  and  its  laundry,  serves  the  special  needs 
of  the  women  students.  In  the  men's  wing  are  smoking  rooms, 
billiard  rooms  and  committee  rooms. 

The  control  of  this  Domov  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Student 
Renaissance  Movement,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  two  "Y" 
secretaries,  one  of  them  the  educational  surveyor  herself, 
graduates  from  our  American  universities  where  student  gov- 
ernment has  proved  itself  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  leadership.  Their  belief  in  the  international  ex- 
change of  scholarships  has  resulted  this  year  in  the  presence  in 
this  country,  at  Vassar  and  at  other  colleges,  of  some  twelve 
Czech  and  Slovak  students. 

In  addition,  the  idea  of  the  home  visitor  and  the  school 
nurse  is  being  tried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  co- 
operation with  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  the  lower  schools 
of  Prague. 

The  recreational  survey  showed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  launching  of  a  national  recreational  movement — a  chal- 
lenge which  neither  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  nor  Y.  W.  C.  A.  could 
refuse  when  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  continue 
the  recreational  program  in  order  that  a  demonstration  might 
be  made  of  what  model  American  playgrounds  are  like.  In 
Zizkov,  one  of  the  most  congested  districts,  the  Socialist 
Council,  composed  entirely  of  working  men,  gave  the  top  of 
a  hill  that  had  been  set  aside  as  a  public  park  for  this  model 
playground.  The  council  agreed  to  pipe  water,  to  do  the 
leveling  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  director  at  municipal 
expense — provided  that  he  be  trained  in  American  method. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  generously  agreed  to  provide  the  equipment 
and  to  erect  the  necessary  shelter  houses.  And  so  through 
the  year  following  the  survey  a  series  of  training  courses  has 
been  given.  First,  a  general  popular  evening  course  open  to 
any  teacher  or  social  worker  in  the  city.  Next  came  a  six- 
weeks'  course  of  three  evenings  a  week  for  the  250  leaders 
of  the  summer  vacation  colonies  which  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Red  Cross  was  planning  for  the  thousands  of  under-nourished 
children.  Lastly,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  summer  school  for  social 
workers  in  Lerohradek  was  succeeded  in  1920  by  a  similar 
full-time  intensive  training  course  for  a  selected  group  of  men 
and  women  who  were  under  municipal  appointment  as  re- 
creation leaders.  Promoting  these  courses  (out  of  186  lectures 
98  were  given  by  Czech  recreation  leaders)  and  the  demon- 
stration playground  was  a  Czecho-Slovak  Committee  for  Re- 
creation made  up  of  representatives  from  four  ministries  and 


from  the  private  societies  that  had  previously  carried  on  cer- 
tain sorts  of  play  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
This  enthusiastic  committee  translated  pamphlets  of  the  Amer- 
ican Playground  Association.  They  distributed  merry  posters 
in  bright  Czech  colors  to  1,000  towns,  telling  citizens  about 
playgrounds  and  the  need  for  reserving  plots  of  land  in  the 
hearts  of  large  towns  for  children's  play.  Certain  members 
travelled  widely  with  a  collection  of  lantern  slides  which 
showed  the  joys  of  children  in  American  playgrounds  so  con- 
clusively that  requests  for  help  in  starting  smaller  playgrounds 
began  to  pour  into  the  committee. 

Steadily  the  conception  of  what  playgrounds  and  organized 
recreation  would  mean  to  the  children  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
nation  became  more  and  more  an  integral  part  of  the  thinking  ' 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
The  problem  began  to  center  not  on  winning  approval  of 
the  plan  for  a  government  department  for  recreation,  but  in 
deciding  which  ministry  should  have  it.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  ultimate  goal  planned  and  worked  for  steadily  by 
the  recreation  surveyor  was  reached,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  withdrew  having  passed  over  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promotion,  supervision  and  training  of  recrea- 
tion workers  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  to  an  association 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Occupations  of  Women  was  the  last  study  undertaken. 
It  proved  to  be  the  field  in  which  the  American  investigators 
felt  at  the  same  time  most  at  sea  and  most  at  home.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  industrial  legislation  and  industrial  stand- 
ards, Czecho-Slovakia  had  so  far  outstripped  the  United  States 
that  there  was  little  that  America  could  teach.  But  through- 
out the  occupational  world  in  Czecho-Slovakia  women  work- 
ers as  women  had  never  been  differentiated  from  men.  There 
was  only  a  dawning  realization  of  the  value  of  interpreting 
women  as  physiological  and  psychological  entities  with  certain 
different  needs  or  reactions  from  those  of  men.  The  lack  of 
trained  leadership  among  the  women  was  pitiful  in  the  face  of 
their  eagerness  to  carry  the  respdnsibilities  which  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  new  constitution  placed  equally  with 
men  on  the  shoulders  of  women.  Day  after  day  women  called 
at  the  survey  offices  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  American  women  workers  apparently  carried  and 
executed  responsibility.  Finally  a  formal  petition  signed  by 
students,  domestic  servants,  clerks,  professional  women  and 
mothers,  asking  for  a  year's  demonstration  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
as  an  international  women's  organization  consecrated  to  the 
development  of  leadership  and  character,  was  sent  across  the 
sea  to  the  National  Board  of  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
request  was  answered,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  survey 
the  pioneer  staff  with  two  exceptions  (education  and  recrea- 
tion) was  replaced  and  enlarged  by  trained  workers  from  the 
association.  The  demonstration  year  is  not  quite  finished,  but 
Czech  and  Slovak  girls  have  learned  the  joys  of  democratic 
comradship  in  a  summer  camp.  Three  thousand  girls  from  ev- 
ery phase  of  industrial  and  student  life  are  initiating  a  move- 
ment of  self-governing  clubs  for  girls.  Slovak  emigrant  women 
and  children  have  been  housed,  fed  and  protected,  and  con- 
nected with  the  chain  that  is  seeking  to  protect  them  as  they 
make  their  long  journey  to  the  new  world.  "Ivka"  today  is 
recognized  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  life  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  women  in  Prague  and  Bratislava. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  survey  unit,  returned  to  the  United 
States,  is  happy  indeed  over  such  tangible  results,  but  their 
own  inclination  is  to  estimate  as  even  more  precious  the  crea- 
tion of  a  desire  for  the  international  exchange  between  Amer- 
ican and  Czecho-Slovak  social  workers. 
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IT  is  getting  late,  night  is  over  Prague,  the  stars  are  shining, 
the  air  is  full  of  lilacs.  This  is  the  moment  I  have  snatched 
to  write  a  short  letter,  not  an  article,  after  a  day  full  of  work. 
The  survey  which  Miss  Crawford  undertook  has  been  very 
useful  and  has  helped  every  American  worker  who  came  to  our 
country.  Mr.  Hoover's  work,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  will  help 
to  consolidate  child  welfare  work.  The  American  Red  Cross  and 
Rockefeller  Foundation  are  helpful  in  coordinating  sanitary  work. 
At  present  we  have  created  a  central  board  of  voluntary  social  hy- 
giene organizations,  which  we  hope  will  develop  to  be  a  clearing 
house  for  all  our  plans  and  efforts.  From  emergency  we  go  to 
lasting  work,  and  the  guarantees  for  success  are  proper  schools  for 
nurses,  health  visitors  and  social  workers.  We  have  a  committee 
which  prepares  a  concentrated  plan  for  a  social  hygiene  school  sys- 
tem. We  have  a  school  for  nurses,  a  school  of  social  welfare  and 
in  the  autumn  we  expect  to  open  a  rural  social  welfare  school. 

Three  years  more  of  incessant  work  and  then  we  hope  to  be  out 
of  the  period  where  we  need  help.  We  will  come  then  to  you  and 
you  will  feel  that  you  have  done  a  good  work;  that  you  have  helped 
a  people  who  with  their  whole  heart  wish  to  help  themselves. 


The  hour  of  ghosts! 
through  the  dark  night/ 

Na  schledanouf 


The   clock   of  the  old  church   resounds 
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Frague,  Czecho-Slovakia. 


Silovsky 


FROM  SORROW 
TO 
SUNSHINE 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  such  a  scene  as 
this,  refugees  from  the  outlying  parts  of  Aus- 
trian Poland  and  Slovakia  crowding  a  railroad 
station,  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  re- 
latively few  refugees  who  now  come  to  Bo- 
hemia and  the  emigrants  from  the  rural  sec- 
tions waiting  for  transportation  are  cared 
for  sympathetically  and  efficiently  by  social 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare.  In  happy  contrast  (below)  is 
a  usual  sight  all  around  the  city  of  'Prague. 
Green  fields  come  up  right  to  the  factory  gates, 
and  even  within  the  limits  of  the  city  some 
five  thousand  women  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
while  their  men  folk  are  employed  in  industry 
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Sitovsky 


At  the   beginning  of  the  war,  the   chimneys   of 
the  steel  mills  in  the  Tesin  district  of  Moravska 
Ostrava   in  Southern   Silesia — a  disputed  terri- 
tory recently  granted  by  the  Allies  to  Czecho- 
slovakia— stood  up  against  the  night-sky  as  so 
many  broken  shafts   of  individual  and  national 
liberty;  for  it  was  here  that  the  moribund  em- 
pire forged  the  arms  that  held  down  her  sub- 
ject peoples.     Today  the  glow  of  the  furnaces 
of  these   mills   is  the  glow  from  the  torches  of 
freedom   gained;  for  it  is  here  no  less  than  in 
the  shops  and  offices   of  the  capital  that,  with 
a    system    of    organized    relationships    between 
masters  and  men,  the  foundation  is  now  being 
laid  for  the  coming  prosperity   of  the   republic 


FROM    SERFDOM 
TO 

SELF-HELP 
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THE  OLD  MARKET 

Dating  back  to  almost  medieval  times,  this  old  market  arcade  built  against  one  of  Prague's 
churches  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  its'  citizens.  But  the  food,  clothing,  furs 
and  carved  furniture  displayed  in  its  stalls,  and  in  the  little  shops  that  line  it,  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  that  could  be  seen  here  in  the  days  of  ancient  glory,  a  vivid  reminder  of  the 
past,    on    the    best    traditions    of    which    the    young    republic    is    today    building    its    new    life 
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Prague's  Window  to  the  West 


^^~^V  UR  American  libraries  are  full  of  works  on  Chinese 
B  I  social  customs  and  organization.    American  travelers 

%  W  to  the  Far  East  bring  back  and  publish  a  never  end- 
ing stream  of  observations  on  the  same  topic  But 
if  we  really  cared  to  derive  from  China  suggestions  of  prac- 
tical value  for  our  own  social  life,  if  we  were  broad  enough 
to  desire  our  institutions  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
older  and  different  civilization,  we  should  invite  Chinese 
students  of  experience  and  reputation  for  practical  sagacity 
to  come  over  here  and  report  to  us  for  our  own  benefit  on 
what  they  find.  A  nation  has  to  be  both  young  and  enthu- 
siastic for  social  progress  to  invite  such  scrutiny.  It  has  to 
be  sure  enough  of  its  own  national  spirit  not  to  be  afraid  of 
suggestions  that  may  be  tendered  in  a  somewhat  different 
spirit,  but  to  welcome  them  as  contributing  to  the  total  wealth 
of  ideas  bearing  upon  the  problems  before  it.  The  new  re- 
public of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  such  a  nation.  Its  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  invited  an  American  survey  of  the  social  re- 
sources of  the  capital  city,  Prague,  not  because  it  lacked  con- 
fidence in  the  expertness  or  impartiality  of  local  witnesses; 
nor  because  it  felt  that  everything  already  done  had  to  be 
undone  and  a  new  system  to  be  based  on  the  advice  of  out- 
siders; but  because  it  felt  that  a  nation  just  emerging  from 
centuries  of  oppression  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  contri- 
butions to  social  practice  made  by  a  sister  republic  with  sim- 
ilar general  political  aims.  It  welcomed  criticism  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  social  theory  and  called  in  a  group 
of  American  social  workers  to  apply  the  procedure  of  the 
community  survey  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States.  In  their  recommendations,  the  surveyors  of  Prague 
were  able  again  and  again  to  draw  upon  the  varying  though 
related  experiences  of  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  apart  from  the  contribution  made  on  any  specific  prob- 
lem, they  were  able  also  to  render  the  service  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  adaptation  of  general  principles  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  separate  and  different  communities  which  is  so  typical  of 
the  American  procedure. 

t  Miss  Crawford  and  her  colleagues  conceived  their  task  in 
much  the  same  way  in  which  many  reformers  and  leaders  of 
"causes"  in  the  United  States  have  gone  about  their  work. 
They  went  with  fairly  definite  ideas  on  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  they  were  asked  to  study;  but  they  did  not 
permit  these  to  interfere  with  a  painstaking  and  unbiased  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  themselves.  In  each  particular  in- 
i  stance  they  scrutinized  the  validity  of  their  principles  before 
relying  upon  them  for  detailed  recommendations.  Thus,  they 
took  much  time  to  understand  the  racial  and  traditional  so- 
cial viewpoint  of  the  city  they  were  asked  to  survey.  They 
neither  attempted,  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal,  to  write 
a  report  wholly  from  that  angle  nor  apologized  for  making 
their  suggestions  with  the  knowledge  of  a  larger  and  more 
diversified  background.  Having  grasped  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  social  problems  as  they  manifest  themselves  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  in  America,  they  endeavored  the  more 
deliberately  to  reflect  in  their  reports  their  twofold  knowledge, 
that  of  the  specific  local  circumstances  and  that  of  machinery 


The  Survey  of  Greater  Prague 

Bv   Bruno   Lasker 


that  has  been  found  effective  in  meeting  similar  conditions 
and  satisfying  similar  aspirations  on  the  western  continent. 
In  doing  so  they  fulfilled  the  expressed  wish  of  those  who  had 
invited  them.  As  Miss  Hess  says,  in  the  introduction  to 
her  report  on  social  aspects  of  the  schools  in  Prague: 

At  the  present  time,  every  country  is  pruning  away  the 
vines  from  its  international  windows,  and  this  act  of  hus- 
bandry works  for  two  purposes:  It  affords  a  mental  outlook 
into  the  progress  of  international  neighbors  and  invites  with 
"mental  hospitality,"  as  Confucius  expressed  it,  an  insight 
into  the  solution  of  its  own  problems.  In  reorganizing  its 
government,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  also  following  this  prin- 
ciple. Methods  of  other  countries  and  their  success  are  being 
studied  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  adoption  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system   under  the  new  republic. 

She  goes  on  to  mention  visits  to  America  paid  in  the  past 
by  Czecho-Slovak  educators  and  books  published  by  them  in 
Prague.  While  contacts  such  as  these  "have  done  much  to- 
ward acquaintanceship  with  the  educational  system  of  the  two 
countries,"  it  requires  an  actual  study  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  a  nation  by  competent  foreign  investigators  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  it  directly  and  with  a  maximum  of  fruitful  sug- 
gestion the  particular  knowledge  of  the  friendly  outsider. 
This,  of  course,  is  true  not  only  of  education  but  also  of  the 
other  subjects  studied.  Indeed,  by  its  comprehensiveness  this 
social  survey  of  Prague  may  be  hailed  as  a  pioneer  in  a  form 
of  mutual  international  surveying  which  in  the  days  to  come 
may  grow  into  a  frequent  method  of  international  cross-fer- 
tilization of  social  ideas.  Of  course,  there  have  been  other 
and  larger  social  studies  of  nations  and  cities  by  sympathetic 
outsiders  (one  need  only  mention  Bryce's  American  Common- 
wealth, Rowntree's  Land  i.nd  Labor  in  Belgium  and  other 
admirable  monographs  of  that  nature)  ;  but  the  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  these  works  primarily  aimed  at  interpretation  of 
a  foreign  people  or  city  to  the  countrymen  of  the  author, 
whereas  the  Prague  survey  was  written  for  the  people  of 
Prague  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  has  been  published  in  the  Czech 
and  not  in  the  English  language  and  uses  fact  findings  as  a 
basis  for  recommendations  to  those  most  directly  concerned. 

Incidentally  the  survey  undertaken  with  that  objective  has 
produced  a  result  not  without  interest  to  Americans;  at  not 
only  tells  things  about  Prague  that  are  worth  knowing,  but 
puts  some  of  the  very  best  American  social  practices,  in  their 
direct  application  to  concrete  problems,  so  concisely  and  read- 
ably that  we  as  well  as  the  Czechs  learn  a  great  deal  from 
their  exposition  in  this  particular  form.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant parts  of  the  reports  are  those  which  summarize  pres- 
ent theory  in  America  in  regard  to  such  specific  matters  as 
the  relation  between  law  and  public  opinion,  the  value  of 
play  for  character  building,  the  proper  sphere  of  social  diag- 
nosis, and  the  like. 

While  it  was  not  a  primary  function  of  this  survey  to  make 
an  inventory  of  Czech  contributions  to  social  theory  and  prac- 
tice, nevertheless  it  could  not  fail  to  note  many  accomplish- 
ments original  with  the  city  under  revieiv,  or  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  limited  though  the  freedom  of  that 
city  under  Austrian  rule  was  to  meet  its  problems  in 
ways  congenial  to  its  historic  spirit.    In  such  a  matter,  for  in- 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Main  Findings  of  the  Report  by 
Philip  S.  Piatt,  C.  P.  H. 

THE  climate,  situation,  water  supply  and  sewerage 
system  of  the  city,  the  most  important  health  neces- 
sities, were  found  to  be  good ;  though  the  last  named 
was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  typhoid 
death  rate  had  fallen  from  an  average  of  32.6  per  100,000 
in  the  five  years  1891-1895  to  one  of  2.7  for  the  five  years 
1914-1918,  after  introduction  of  the  present  water  supply. 

The  eradication  of  common  communicable  diseases  of 
childhood— measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough — had  kept  pace  with  the  average  progress  in  this 
matter  elsewhere. 

One-half  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  Prague  were  from 
preventable  causes;  and  of  these  deaths  one-half  due  to 
tuberculosis  alone,  the  average  mortality  of  which  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  356  per  100,000 — one  of  the  highest  in 
Europe  and  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  that  found  in 
many  other  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  A  marked 
decrease  in  the  five  years  before  the  war  was  more  than 
lost  during  the  war  when  the  death  rate  rose  as  high  as  408 
(1917).  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions,  re- 
covery is  bound  to  be  slow.  When  the  study  was  made, 
notification  was  not  enforced  and  the  provision  for  pre- 
vention by  education,  prophylactic  treatment  and  isolation 
was  entirely  inadequate. 

A  "conspiracy  of  silence"  veiled  the  incidence  and  im- 
portance of  venereal  diseases  which,  however,  were  shown 
by  a  special  investigation  to  be  the  commonest  diseases  in 
the  city.  Prostitution  was  licensed,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  community  was  one  of  tolerance  of  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  .though  a  movement  for  combating  it  was 
under  way.  There  were  no  clinics  for  protective  treatment 
and   little  educational   propaganda. 

The  infant  mortality  was  above  140  per  100,000,  as 
compared  with  90  in  New  York  city  and  even  lower  rates 
in  large  European  cities.  There  was  a  general  decline 
of  infant  deaths  from  preventable  causes,  especially 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  while  the  importance  of  congenital 
defects  had  remained  almost  constant.  Many  excellent 
activities  for  saving  infant  lives,  carried  on  both  by  the 
health  authority  and  by  voluntary  organizations,  needed 
strengthening,    especially   on    the   educational    side. 

The  public  health  service  of  the  city  suffered  from  two 
chief  faults:  misconception  of  the  relative  value  of  different 
forms  of  activity  from  the  point  of  view  of  disease  pre- 
vention, and  division  of  responsibility  with  resulting  ex- 
cessive complexity  of  organization.  The  remuneration  for 
public  health  service  was  inadequate.  The  nursing  system 
of  the  city  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  requirements,  as 
regards  numbers,  training,  remuneration  and  organization. 
There  was  lack,  more  particularly,  of  specialized,  trained 
public  health  workers. 

Inadequate  housing  facilities,  absence  of  properly 
equipped  and  managed  playgrounds,  a  deficient  milk  sup- 
ply and,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  war,  with  its  burdens 
on  motherhood,  rise  of  prices  and  industrial  disorganiza- 
tion,, were   aggravating  factors   in   the   health   situation. 

A  wide  and  varied  interest  in  public  health  questions, 
the  imminent  reorganization  of  the  public  health  service 
with  the  incorporation  of  adjacent  communes,  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  shown  by  voluntary  agencies  and  associa- 
tions cooperating  with  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
the  rapid  economic  recovery  of  the  country  under  the  leader- 
ship of 'a  government  imbued  with  an  unusual  social  spirit 
were  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  which  foreshadowed  rapid 
improvement  all  along  the  line. 


stance,  as  voluntary  association  for  specific  serious  purposes, 
we  who  suffer  from  an  excessive  coordination  of  social  forces 
and  a  deification  of  majority  rule  may  in  times  to  come  find 
a  good  deal  to  learn  from  Czecho-Slovakia.  For,  the  Czech 
temperament  seems  to  be  able  to  combine  regard  for  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  with  a  great  deal  of  tolerance  and  even  of 
respect  for  those  of  smaller  groups  which  also  have  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  the  general  welfare.     The  city  of  Prague 


has  since  this  report  was  made  been  enlarged  by  the  incor- 
poration of  adjacent  communes,  but,  to  judge  from  many 
pages  of  these  reports,  the  creation  of  this  larger  admini- 
strative unit,  made  imperative  by  reasons  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  will  probably  not  lead  to  a  centralization  dangerous 
to  future  progress  and  local  initiative.  Another  example  of 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  system  of  health  insurance  which,  as  re- 
vised in  May,  1919,  combines  voluntary  group  association 
with  national  compulsion.  This  arrangement,  says  Miss 
Buse,  the  reporter,  "gives  much  more  flexibility  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  [as  compared  with  a  purely  bureaucratic 
system]  and  an  opportunity  for  each  insurance  district  or 
group  to  deal  specifically  with  their  problem."  The  mini- 
mum benefits  provided  by  the  law  must  be  given  in  each  case ; 
but  in  detailed  interpretation  and  method  of  collection  and 
payment  each  insurance  bureau  can  and  does  make  its  own 
rules.  To  give  another  example,  the  development  of  adult 
education  and  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings  seem  to  fol- 
low a  similar  course.  The  Ministry  of  Schools  and  Public 
Education,  in  addressing  itself  to  the  local  school  boards,  in 
April,  1919,  said: 

District  and  local  school  boards  having  opportunity  to  watch 
in  their  district  the  special  mental  and  economic  needs  of 
people  will  do  much  good  if  they  will  not  concern  themselves 
merely  with  their  administrative  duties.  Their  duty  is  also 
to  have  initiative  and  see  by  all  means  that  the  educational 
basis  given  to  children  at  school  is  not  lost  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, develops  successfully  in  life.  Being  impartial  corpora- 
tions, independent  from  the  social  and  political  struggle  of 
different  parties,  school  boards  will  find  enough  confidence  to 
enable  them  to  secure  also  the  rest  of  the  intelligensia  for  the 
popular  educational  work.   .   .   . 

This  appeal  for  local  initiative  in  a  field  which  the  present 
government  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  very  close  at  heart  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  school  system 
inherited  from  the  imperial  Austrian  government — owing  to 
the  political  aims  and  methods  of  that  regime — is  still  an  ex- 
ceedingly centralized  one  in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  local 
pedagogues  and  educational  administrators  have  had  no  say 
at  all. 

The  authors  of  the  Prague  survey  in  their  recommendations 
give  evidence  of  having  grasped  the  significance  and  promise 
of  this  respect  for  local  and  group  initiative  and  responsibility. 
Thus  Mr.  Piatt,  in  his  suggestions  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  public  health  service  of  Prague,  while  asking  for  sim- 
plification of  the  city  health  department  in  an  organization 
analogous  to  that  of  the  most  successful  American  municipal 
health  services,  takes  for  granted  the  establishment  of  district 
offices  in  the  new  areas  about  to  be  incorporated  and  recom- 
mends that  each  decentralized  district  health  department  be 
given  the  same  structure  of  seven  bureaus  or  sections  as  re- 
commended for  the  central  department.  Miss  Smith,  in  her 
report  on  recreation,  throughout  emphasizes  the  value  of  vol- 
untary organizations  that  have  sprung  up — partly  because  un- 
der Austrian  rule  it  was  impossible  to  foster  national  patri- 
otism except  in  small  groups  meeting  ostensibly  for  specific 
social  and  educational  ends — for  a  great  city-wide  program  of 
developing  the  use  of  leisure  time  along  constructive  lines. 
Miss  Buse,  after  criticizing  the  sickness  insurance  system  at 
present  in  force  and  noting  a  tendency  toward  greater  cen- 
tralization, warns  against  the  loss  of  effectiveness  that  must 
be  expected  if  that  centralization  goes  too  far.  Exceptional 
cases,  she  says,  are  more  likely  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  right 
way  if  they  come  before  the  executive  board  of  some  com- 
paratively small  association  that  has  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  case  than  by  legislation  aiming  to  provide  in  the  large  for 
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AN    OLD    COURT 

Insanitary,  over-crowded  homes  are  mingled  with  stables 

every   unusual   contingency.     Of   trade  unions   as  media  of 

social  insurance  she  says  more  in  particular: 

The  first  thought  is,  what  a  duplication  of  machinery  and 
a  double  payment  of  dues.  Why  not  combine  them?  By 
thinking  it  through  one  comes  to  see  the  decided  advantages 
of  the  divided  arrangement.  The  state-supervised  insurance  is 
tending  more  and  more  toward  centralization  and  therefore 
standardization  of  benefits.  It  is  thus  losing  its  ability  to  meet 
needs  of  individual  cases.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  state 
will  never  become  insolvent.  The  worker  knows  how  much 
he  can  depend  upon  it  and  in  what  way  he  cannot.  He  may 
complain  that  the  amount  of  insurance  is  not  enough  or  that 
his  case  is  an  instance  where  individual  consideration  is  re- 
quired. For  this  the  labor  union  should  be  responsible.  The 
labor  union  is  in  intimate  relationship  with  labor  and  labor- 
ing people.  It  knows  well  the  limitations  of  a  workman's 
budget.  The  officials  are  often  workers  themselves  and  know 
the  wage  of  this  worker  or  that  worker.  They  know  whether 
this  worker  ought  to  depend  more  upon  himself. 

In  much  the  same  spirit,  she  pleads  for  extension  of  a  system 
of  public  employment  agencies  by  voluntary  organizations  in 
cooperation  with  public  agencies  under  centralized  control, 
along  the  line  of  actual  recent  developments,  rather  than  a 
purely  bureaucratic  system  with  its  inevitable  shortcomings: 
insufficient  knowledge  of  each  trade,  lack  of  interest  in  the 
applicant  after  he  has  'been  placed,  lack  of  discrimination  in 
the  placement  of  skilled  and  specialized  workers. 

The  Political  Motive 
ANOTHER  characteristic  of  Czecho-Slovak  social  organiza- 
tion which  is  likely  to  be  even  more  appreciated  in  the  years 
to  come  is  the  close  association  of  social  and  educational  with 
political  movements.  Our  last  presidential  election,  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  its  results,  certainly  was  not  fought 
on  issues  that  were  close  and  tangible  to  the  ordinary  voter. 
It  would  be  ludicrous  to  say  that  the  average  man  had  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  question  of  foreign  policy  ostensibly 
placed  before  him  as  the  main  dividing  line  between  the  two 
old  parties  or  that  he  clearly  recognized  the  difference  between 
the  promises  of  the  two  parties  on  domestic  policy.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  in  some  other  European  countries,  party  politics 
enter  into  a  much  wider  range  of  public  questions  than  with 
us.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  party 
affiliation  for  educational  agencies,  cooperative  societies,  recre- 
ational clubs  and  the  like ;  and  these  disadvantages  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  reports  on  the  Prague  survey.  But  no  less  real 
though  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  is  the  yitality  which  that 


RECREATION 

Main   Findings  of  the  Report  by 
Anne  Smith 

A  RELATIVELY  short  working  day  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  public  gatherings  under  Austrian  rule  had 
contributed  to  an  unusual  amount  and  diversity  of 
social  organization  for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Gymnastics, 
lectures  and  song  had  been  placed  at  the  service  of  clan- 
destine patriotic  exercise.  Even  commercial  recreation,  in- 
cluding the  cabaret,  partook  of  the  national  spirit  and  to 
that  extent  had  remained  a  shade  above  the  vulgar  depths 
which    it   has    attained    elsewhere. 

With  the  removal  of  political  restrictions  the  possible 
field  of  action  for  voluntary  effort  has  greatly  widened, 
and  movements  were  on  foot  at  the  time  of  the  survey  to 
make  larger  use  of  the  splendid  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion in  existence.  There  were  about  175  gymnasia  in 
Prague,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  population  en- 
joyed such  outdoor  sports  as  tennis,  kopana,  walking  excur- 
sions and  winter  sports.  The  city  maintained  7  excellent 
parks,  covering  one-fifth  of  the  total  area,  and  pleasure  gar- 
dens where  good  music  could  be  heard  any  evening  during 
the    summer. 

Recreational  facilities  for  children  and  young  people  were 
very  inadequate.  School  yards  were  too  small,  and  the 
daily  time-table  of  the  school  did  not  at  all  permit  of 
healthful  play,  or  did  so  insufficiently.  There  were  practi- 
cally no  permanent  playgrounds  with  trained  adult  play 
leadership,  although  several  organizations  carried  on  chil- 
dren's welfare  work,  especially  in  summer.  Excursions  and 
the  opening  of  unequipped,  temporary  playgrounds  were  the 
chief  items  in  their  program.  Trained  play  leaders  were 
almost  unknown.  The  total  number  and  capacity  even  of 
the  temporary  playgrounds  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city's  child  population.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  vacation  colonies  in  the  summer  of  1919 
was  8,569.  These  colonies  belonged  to  7  different  agencies. 
Owing  to  the  overcrowding,  the  normal  recreational 
opportunities  of  the  home  were  not  realized.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  young  people  to  see  their  friends  in- 
formally in  their  own  homes.  Young  children  played  in 
often  dangerously  congested  streets;  adolescents  met  in 
parks  and  commercial  amusement  places,  sometimes  under 
conditions  insufficiently  protecting  their  morals  and  always 
without  experienced  supervision.  Public  sentiment  with  re- 
gard to  the  recreation  and  continued  education  of  young 
girls  was  largely  negative,  and  many  of  the  girls  were 
entirely  deprived  of  natural  o.utlets  for  the  spirit  of  youth. 
The  Sokol  Union,  that  splei.did  organization  for  physical 
recreation  of  adults  which  is  known  far  beyond  the  na- 
tional boundaries  for  its  achievements,  had  entered  a  period 
of  extended  work  and  was  asking  the  state  legislature  for 
a  law  making  physical  education  compulsory  for  all.  The 
union  had  137  branches  in  Prague,  with  4,690  women,  11,670 
men,  3,440  adolescent  and  10,730  child  members.  Its  leaders 
were  volunteer  workers  who  had  undergone  a  special  train- 
ing course;  but  play  leadership  for  children  had  not  been 
one  of  their  aims.  Other  organizations  carried  on  similar 
work  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  various  political  and  social 
programs,  but  in  practice  by  very  much  the  same  means. 

The  police  department  of  Prague  listed  4,000  separate 
clubs  of  all  types,  the  majority  of  them  political,  gymnastic 
or  cultural;  few  of  them  were  for  women  and  none  provided 
a  home  for  young  men  or  women.  Apart  from  students' 
clubs,  gymnastic  organizations  and  scouting  groups,  there 
were  few  clubs  for  adolescents. 

The  motion  picture  had  not  yet  become  the  predominant 
factor  in  adult  recreation  which  it  is  elsewhere;  there  were 
only  40  motion  picture  houses  in  Greater  Prague.  Educa- 
tional films  and  special  pictures  for  children  were  practically 
unknown.  A  censorship  over  films  shown  was  exercised  by 
a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, social  welfare  societies  and  organizations  interested  in 
the  artistic  side  of  film  production.  In  addition  to  the  world- 
famous  national  theater,  Prague  has  10  theaters  maintaining 
a  comparatively  high  standard  of  dramatic  art.  On  an  even 
higher  level  was  the  musical  recreation  offered,  both  by  the 
city  and  in  the  14  concert  halls  of  the  community.  The 
cabarets,  dance  halls,  coffee  housesi,  bathing  facilities  and 
other  commercial  places  of  recreation,  though  capable  of 
improvement,  offered  relatively  valuable  or  at  least  inno- 
cuous services. 
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affiliation  gives  both  to  the  movements  concerned  and  to  party 

politics.     Miss  Buse  writes: 

Even  with  this  handicap  of  placing  the  interests  of  the  party 
before  educational  progress,  the  National  Socialists  have  made 
of  their  school  a  real  center  of  culture  for  the  whole  party. 

An  interesting  and  important  instance  of  the  association  of 
cultural  and  political  motives  and  methods  is  the  great  na- 
tional organization  for  physical  training  of  the  sokols  which, 
incidentally,  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  num- 
ber of  strong  centers.  The  sokols  have  been  described  as  fol- 
lows by  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller  in  the  Survey  for  Novem- 
ber 2,  1918: 

The  organization  as  a  national  institution  was  founded  by 
a  professor  of  philosophy  in  1862  for  the  very  purpose  of  de- 
veloping for  the  sokol  in  Bohemia  a  character  that  would  make 
it  a  virile  instrument  for  the  nation  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  seem  to  present  opposition  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. In  this  nationalistic  character  it  is  quite  natural  that, 
among  the  Bohemians,  free-thinking  should  have  been  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  sokols,  although  discussion  of  neither 
politics  nor  religion  is  allowed  in  them.  They  have  been  the 
source  of  promoting  excellent  physical  development  and  dis- 
cipline, and  most  certainly  account  in  a  very  large  degree 
for  the  present  efficiency  of  the  Czecho-Slovak   army. 

Paralleling  the  German  Turnverein  in  the  respect  that 
both  have  originated  as  popular  weapons  of  spiritual  defense 
at  a  time  of  deep  national  humiliation  under  foreign  rule,  the 
remarkable  thing  about  the  sokols  is  that  even  after  the  revo- 
lution they  have  retained  their  definitely  nationalist  spirit 
and  perpetuate  the  motive  from  which  they  grew.  They 
thus  are  in  opposition  to  international  left-wing  socialism, 
with  the  result  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  through  the 
Workmen's  Gymnastic  Association,  counters  their  activities 
with  physical,  educational  and  social  programs  of  its  own. 
Miss  Smith  says: 

The  Workmen's  Association  is  gaining  strength  and  extend- 
ing its  membership  just  at  a  time  when  the  realization  of  the 
city's  need  for  recreation  is  becoming  clearer.  The  Work- 
men's Gymnastic  Association  will  eventually  be  called  upon  to 
fulfill  its  members'  urgent  need  for  social  life,  and  if  the  as- 
sociation will  wish  to  hold  its  members'  full  interest,  it  will 
have  to  meet  this  need. 

A  third  organization  with  similar  aims  is  the  Orel  Gym- 
nastic Association  founded  and  supported  by  the  Clerical 
Party  which,  likewise,  promotes  gymnastic  training  "not  only 
for  physical  culture,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  social  life 
and  developing  a  Christian  character  based  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  that  these  and  one  or  two 
other  types  of  organization  merely  duplicate  each  others'  ef- 
forts and  would  do  well  to  combine  their  forces.  The  survey 
report  does  not  make  such  a  suggestion,  for  it  would  fail  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  impetus  which  party  loyalty  and  a 
deeply  felt  political  philosophy — nationalist,  socialist,  Roman 
Catholic — have  given  to  physical  culture  and  community  or- 
ganization. It  is  only  outwardly  that  these  competing  ef- 
forts overlap;  in  reality  they  represent  so  many  different 
approaches  to  a  common  goal.  Each  appeals  to  a  group  with- 
in the  nation  and  expresses  its  characteristic  contribution  of 
ideals  to  the  common  weal.  Of  course,  this  infusion  of  party 
spirit  into  movements  which  inherently  make  no  direct  politi- 
cal appeal  occasionally  exceeds  practically  desirable  limits ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  mutual  toleration  makes  for  democracy;  and 
the  enthusiasm  engendered  within  each  group  for  its  particu- 
lar aims  makes  for  a  more  active  participation  in  national 
politics. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  political 
reorganization  of  city  and  state  or  the  social  legislation  and 
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administrative  decrees  since  freedom  was  attained;  but  so  far 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  pages  of  these  survey  reports,  both 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  very  active  participation  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  by  widely  different  groups  within  the  popula- 
tion— an  obvious  result  of  political  education  through  intimate 
contact  with  concrete  problems  of  social  life  through  a  net- 
work of  organizations  answering  the  needs  and  desires  of 
every  class. 

Incidentally,  this  keen  interest  of  ordinary  citizens  even  in 
the  more  complicated  processes  of  government  meant  that 
the  survey  of  Prague  was  far  from  being  a  record  of  static 
conditions.  Every  now  and  then,  the  account  of  some  piece 
of  social  machinery  or  organization  is  interrupted  by  the  re- 
mark that  since  the  survey  was  started  a  reform  pro- 
gram has  already  been  worked  out,  and  that  large  changes 
must  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  While,  at  their  con- 
ferences with  the  local  leaders  in  the  different  fields  of  social 
work,  the  surveyors  often  found  an  intellectual  apprehension 
of  new  ideas  much  in  advance  of  trained  capacity  to  carry 
them  out,  nevertheless  there  was  movement  everywhere  and 
eagerness  to  measure  up  to  the  best  standards.  This  Miss 
Hurlbutt  brings  out  in  her  report  on  social  care  for  indi- 
viduals, where  she  says: 

In  reviewing  the  whole  question  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Prague  one  feels  encouraged  by  the  indications  on  every  side 
of  the  fine  work  which  will  be  done  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
ready the  rigidity  of  the  old  laws  and  traditional  criminal 
practices  are  breaking  away  before  the  new  social  spirit.  This 
spirit  is  evident  in  the  constructive  and  sympathetic  service 
rendered  by  the  best  corrective  institutions.  ...  It  is  true  that 
the  greatest  tasks  lie  in  the  future  and  that  the  practical  work 
accomplished  thus  far  is  very  small,  but  plans  which  are  so 
carefully  thought  out,  which  are  based  on  insight  and  on  the 
spirit  of  service  will  doubtless  receive  the  intelligent  and  strong 
support  of  the  public  essential   to  their  full   realization. 

And  again,  in  a  chapter  on  administration : 

The  majority  of  the  organizations  are  already  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction,  and  are  continually  changing. 

In  this  movement  of  change  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  activities  which  previously  were  forcibly  retained  by 
the  Austrian  bureaucracy  and  were  administered,  often,  with 
no  concession  either  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  activities  generated  spontaneously 
through  social  sympathy  and  carried  on  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions. 

It  was  partly  because  of  its  centuries-old  suspicion  of 
bureaucracy  that  the  people  of  Prague  had  learned  to  depend 
upon  themselves  for  the  provision  of  social  services  of  the 
kind  they  really  wanted.  While  this  estrangement  had  meant 
a  good  deal  of  loss  in  actual  effectiveness,  especially  since  be- 
cause of  it  social  tasks  had  often  been  recognized  and  carried 
out  in  fragments  rather  than  as  parts  of  a  large  community 
endeavor,  it  had  created  a  public  spirit  which  is  rare  in  the 
western  world.  Educational  and  social  work  had  become 
the  objects  of  an  underground  association  for  common  ends 
in  which  every  citizen  of  Prague  was  more  or  less  a  secret 
conspirator. 

There  has  been  an  ugly  effect  of  all  this :  Clandestine  meet- 
ings and  inability  to  discuss  frankly  and  openly  important 
questions  of  the  day  have,  as  Miss  Smith  tells  us,  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  morals  of  children  who  from  their  elders  had 
learned  to  lie  and  to  deceive  those  in  authority.  That  psycho- 
logical disease,  however,  was  cured  almost  as  soon  as  its  cause 
was  removed.  "Conspiracy,"  brought  into  the  open,  and  ap- 
plied to  immediate  responsibilities,  changes  into  rivalry  in 
good  works  for  the  general  welfare,  a  keen  and  wholesome 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN 

Main  Findings  of  the  Report  by 
Alpha  Buse 

HISTORICALLY,  the  employment  of  women  for  wages 
has  followed  the  same  trend  as  elsewhere  in  Europe ; 
they  have  replaced  male  workers  because  they  were 
willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  and  under  conditions  which 
men  refuse  to  accept.  An  investigation  of  the  eight  most 
important  groups  showed  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  last 
remaining  barriers  of  traditional  demarcation  between  men's 
and  women's  work  so  far  as  they  are  not  based  on  physical 
prohibitions. 

The  gain  of  women  in  taking  the  places  of  men  during  the 
war,  especially  in  transportation  and  office  work,  had  largely 
been  lost  with  the  return  of  peace  and  of  the  armies.  In 
transportation  they  had  been  almost  enirely  discharged ;  in 
offices  they  were  limited  to  mechanical  operations  which  were 
considered  especially  suited  to  women's  talents.  With  the 
cessation  of  war  production  and  lack  of  raw  materials,  many 
women  had  returned  from  industry  to  personal  and  domestic 
service.  Public  opinion  prevented  the  entry  of  professions 
by  women  in  large  numbers,  though  all  legal  obstacles  had 
been  removed. 

In  labor  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  and  min- 
ors and  for  the  protection  of  all  workers,  the  new  republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  nations.  Social 
insurance  providing  for  sickness,  maternity,  accident,  un- 
employment, old  age  and  invalidity;  regulation  of  hours, 
child  welfare,  safety,  sanitation  and  health  and  minimum 
wage  had  been  subject  to  new  legislation.  Because  of 
the  ^rapidity  with  which  these  laws  have  followed  each 
other,  there  was  as  yet  no  complete  enforcement  when  the 
survey  was  made,  especially  since  there  had  been  no  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  the  departments  of  inspection  or 
decentralization  of  the  responsibility  vested  in  the  state  de- 
partment of  labor. 

Wages  for  all  classes  of  workers  had  increased  substan- 
tially but  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing— this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  women  as  well  as  men 
workers  were  more  fully  organized  than  in  most  countries 
and  that  conditions  of  employment  were  determined  almost 
entirely  by  collective  bargaining.  No  accurate  data  were 
available  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  minimum  wages  meant 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living  actually  fell  short  of  the  required 
amount. 

Women  were  not  in  most  cases  organized  in  separate 
unions;  their  reliance  on  men  in  the  matter  of  leadership 
meant  lack  of  sustained  interest  and  of  training  for  respons- 
ible administrative  positions;  it  also  meant  insufficient  study 
of  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  women's  special  needs 
in  factories  where  women  are  employed.  Conditions  re- 
corded as  "average"  by  the  factory  inspector  were  found  upon 
investigation  faulty  in  many  respects,  such  as  insanitary  to  1- 
ets,  machines  unguarded,  stairways  narrow,  dark,  winding 
and  constructed  of  wood,  ventilation  bad,  windows  closed, 
ventilating  fans  broken,  unnecessary  standing  at  work,  bad 
lighting.  Such  "details"  under  the  system  of  inspection  were 
neglected. 

Cooperative  organizations  are  given  special  help  by  the 
ministries  of  Social  Welfare  and  of  Agriculture.  The  mem- 
bership of  consumers'  societies  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  and 
the  incomes  of  the  wholesale  cooperative  companies  increased 
by  79  per  cent  in  one  year,  1917.  The  establishment  of  co- 
operative enterprises  is  nearly  always  due,  however,  to  the 
initiative  of  the  workers;  their  prosperity  is  especially  great 
at  present  in  agriculture  and  the  building  trades.  Side  by 
side  with  this  growth  was  recorded  a  considerable  increase 
in  profit  sharing,  also  fostered  by  the  state  which  had  made 
the  distribution  of  a  wage  dividend  one  of  several  functions 
of  a  wage  commission  for  each  chamber  of  commerce  and 
industry  district. 


criticism  of  those  in  power,  and  eventually,  hearty  cooperation 
with  a  socially-minded  government  of  the  people's  own  choice. 
Indeed,  one  can  almost  see  between  the  lines  of  the  reports 
the  mainspring  for  a  government  program  that  astonishes 
by  its  radical  nature  and  vitality:  the  loosened  energies  of  a 
whole  nation  freed  from  bondage. 

While  other  countries  still  grope  with  the  problem  of  draw- 


ing practicable  limits  to  the  emancipation  of  womanhood,  these 
people,  accustomed  to  the  equal  participation  of  men  and 
women  in  the  ever  difficult  and  risky  enterprise  of  maintaining 
the  national  identity  under  a  hostile  foreign  yoke,  accepted 
at  once  and  as  a  matter  of  course  not  only  the  accordance 
of  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  women  but  also  that  of  equal 
rights  in  the  professions,  in  the  holding  of  public  office  and  in 
other  respects.  Prohibited  for  so  long  from  teaching  and 
learning  freely,  tbey  are  throwing  themselves  whole-heartedly 
into  the  movement  for  a  wide  extension  of  educational  facili- 
ties under  the  auspices  and  guidance  of  the  government.  Miss 
Hess  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  gaining  a  concrete  knowledge 
of  the  present  school  system  while  so  many  plans  for  complete 
reformation  are  yet  unfinished  and  every  suggestion  for  im- 
provement is  met  by  indications  of  efforts  already  under  way 
to  meet  the  particular  need  mentioned.     She  says: 

As  social  workers,  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  republic  during  this  wonderful  rebirth  of  freedom  has 
given  us  inspiration  and  fresh  spirit  to  take  back  to  America. 
.  .  .  It  is  to  the  efforts  of  a  school  which  is  reformed  and 
socialized  that  we  look  for  the  rebuilding  of  an  indomitable 
nation— the  land  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks. 

Mr.  Piatt  asks  the  reader  not  to  measure  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  republican  government  in  the  reform  of  public 
health  administration  against  those  of  other  countries,  since 
that  reform  is  part  of  a  "municipal  and  governmental  house- 
cleaning  from  top  to  bottom,"  behind  closed  borders,  with  in- 
sufficient means  and  a  most  difficult  political  situation,  all  of 
which  considered,  the  republican  and  municipal  administrations 
have  made  great  progress  toward  the  ideal  programs  they  have 
in  view.  He  also  notes  the  "new  stimulus  and  desire ;"  but, 
alas,  "enough  of  the  old  bureaucratic  system  remains  to  em- 
barass  the  new  system  with  all  its  fine  desire."  Miss  Hurl- 
butt  writes : 

As  a  result  of  eight  months  of  acquaintance  with  a  wide 
variety  of  persons  interested  in  social  work  in  Prague  the 
writer  has  come  to  feel  a  deep  admiration  for  the  devotion 
and  kindness  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  the  enthusiasm 
and  quick  intelligence  with  which  new  ideas  are  welcomed 
and,  above  all,  for  the  insight  and  imagination  in  some  of  the 
recently    planned    activities. 

It   is  this   readiness  to   accept  new  ideas   which,   to  judge 
from  the  reports  before  us,  is  the  most  characteristic  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  the  stupenduous  task  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion.    It  springs  from  that  same  national  patriotism  and  local 
civic  pride  that  have  been  fostered  by  voluntary  association 
through  the  long  period  of  political  restriction.    While  patriot- 
ism in  countries  that  have  not  recently  gone  through  such  an 
experience    is    usually    associated    with    conservatism    and    an 
excessive   regard   for  past  achievement,  it  is  here  taking  the 
form  of  a  liberal  tolerance  for  suggestion  from  every  quarter, 
provided  only  that  it  be  born  of  experience,  sincere  and  prac- 
tically   helpful.      Some    impatient   observers    who    found    the 
new  officialdom,  created   almost  overnight  with  no  tradition 
of   its  own,   accepting   the  models   inherited   from   their  pre- 
decessors while  gradually  working  out  a  new  practice,  have 
attributed  an  "imperialist"  or  "militarist"  motive  to  some  of 
the  actions  taken.     It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  the  new 
administration  had  been  immediately  quite  free  from  that  taint. 
But  the  picture  of  the  capital  that  emerges  from  these  survey 
reports  does  not  bear  out  any  generalized  accusation  of  that 
kind. 

There  is  no  sign  of  Prague's  intending  to  become  an  imper- 
ial city,  flaunting  its  grandeur  before  the  world.  Only  is  there 
visible  a  justifiable  pride  in   the  city's  characteristic  achieve- 
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ments  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  special  contributions  it  has  to 
make  to  the  uplift  of  mankind. 

Again,  it  is  often  said  and  repeated  that  the  Czech  is  quick 
in  thought  and  expression  but  slow  in  action.  The  reports 
of  the  Prague  survey,  while  they  show  much  lamentable  de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  desirable  reforms,  do  not  confirm  any 
such  theory.  They  lay  the  blame,  rather,  on  the  inheritance 
of  a  top-heavy  system  of  administration  which  for  long  periods 
had  discouraged  action  while  it  could  not  discourage  thought; 
the  financial  and  human  cost  of  war  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  comparative  inexperience  of  the  new  leaders  who, 
even  if  they  possess  energy,  are  necessarily  overawed  by  the 
difficulties  in  their  way.  Critical  as  these  reports  are  of  the 
delays,  there  is  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  their  pages  a 
sincere  admiration  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  reorganization  and,  more  especially,  for  the  intelligence  with 
which  new  programs  have  been  adapted  to  existing  machinery, 
where  possible,  or  recreated  from  fragments  of  it  where  that 
was  the  better  way.  (It  should  be  added,  by  the  way,  tlfcit 
several  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  survey  have  warned  the 
present  reviewer  not  to  regard  its  findings  as  final  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  accomplishment  of  reforms.  Since  most  of  the 
work  on  the  survey  was  done,  almost  two  years  ago,  progress 
all  along  the  line  has  been  consistent  and,  along  some  lines, 
rapid.) 

In  some  respects,  because  of  its  eagerness  to  do  the  whole 
job  and  do  it  well,  Czecho-Slovakia  in  its  new  social  legis- 
lation is  going,  at  one  bound,  farther  than  older  republics, 
which  pride  themselves  on  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  go 
in  many  years.  Of  this  numbers  of  examples  might  be  quoted. 
For  instance,  this  young  state  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  provide  in  its  sickness  insurance  law  for  casual  workers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  derive  benefit  from  the  fund  to 
which  they  contribute.  "A  special  class  is  established  for 
those  doing  work  for  one  employer  for  periods  of  a  week  or 
less.  These  are  to  be  supported  in  case  of  illness  from  a  special 
relief  fund."  Or  again,  take  the  institution  of  compulsory 
dividend  sharing  under  the  supervision  of  wage  commissions — 
part  of  an  even  larger  plan  providing  for  definite  workers' . 
representation  in  the  determination  of  working  conditions  by 
district  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  another  field, 
the  reorganization  of  the  health  department  of  Prague  on 
the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  submitted  by  the  health 
officer — immediately  following  the  creation  of  the  republic — 
is  evidence  of  the  same  preparedness  for  thorough  action.  And 
the  messages  of  the  minister  of  education  quoted  by  Miss  Hess, 
so  far  from  being  Utopian  or  general  in  nature,  go  into  the 
smallest  detail  of  desirable  subjects  and  methods  in  the  use 
of  schools  for  adult  education  which  he  proposes  as  immediate- 
ly practicable. 

The  Artistic  Temperament 

THERE  is  one  key  to  the  understanding  of  Prague  and  of  the 

new  political  structure  that  is  assuming  shape  in  that  beautiful 

city  which  is  hidden  beneath  much  other  interesting  matter  in 

a  chapter  by  Miss  Hess  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  primary 

and  secondary  schools.     She  says: 

The  place  that  singing  can  hold  in  a  community  has  only 
been  made  clear  to  western  people  during  the  war,  but  Czecho- 
slovaks are  a  singing  nation,  and  the  heritage  of  folk  and 
national  songs  which  has  come  down  through  the  centuries 
should  be  a  power  in  making  for  unity  in  every  phase  of 
social  life. 

Substitute  the  more  general  term  art  for  song,  and  we  have 
the  explanation  for  much   that  is  especially  characteristic  of 


THE  SCHOOLS 

Main  Findings  of  the  Report  by 
Fjeril  Hess 

UNTIL  freedom  came  with  the  revolution,  local  school 
boards,  principals  and  teachers  were  entirely  respons- 
ible to  government  inspectors  who  distrusted  initiative 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  any  public  servant  in  the  dependent 
state.  This  centralization  of  control  almost  by  necessity  had 
to  be  continued  by  the  new  republican  government  as  a  basis 
of  reform,  and  all  executive  power  rests  with  the  new  cen- 
tral authority,  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Prague  alone  and 
one  or  two  other  cities,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  had  a  local 
board  of  education  with  limited  powers;  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  government  supported  the  majority  of  schools. 
As  the  greater  portion  of  municipal  revenue  came  from  state 
taxation,  a  new  system  of  national  finance  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  uniformity  of  the  school  administration  could  give 
way  to  local  control  and  responsibility. 

Social  aspects  of  education,  hindered  by  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  Austrian  control,  had  remained  behind  the  best  prac- 
tice in  other  countries.  The  school  buildings  themselves  were 
for  the  most  part  old  and  equipped  with  old-fashioned 
benches.  In  line  with  the  development  of  education  in 
Germanic  countries,  much  expenditure  had  gone  into  the 
equipment  of  special  rooms;  thus  of  227  elementary  schools, 
126  had  gymnasia  of  fair  size;  and  there  were  372  special 
rooms  with  collections  of  various  kinds  for  class  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  play  rooms,  no  swimming 
pools  and  only  one  library  available  to  pupils. 

The  medical  inspection,  already  mentioned,  was  found  to 
be  superficial  and  entirely  lacking  in  follow-up  work  that 
would  make  it  effective;  no  visiting  nurses  were  employed 
to  make  the  contact  between  school  doctor  and  home,  and  no 
nurses  aided  the  school  physicians  or  gave  first  aid  in  the 
school.  School  lunches  were  carried  on  by  a  private  organ- 
ization as  a  war  emergency  measure;  there  was  no  per- 
manent provision  for  them.  Largely  owing  to  physical  con- 
ditions, there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  school  attendance 
since  1913.  The  establishment  of  classes  for  backward  or 
abnormal  children  was  in  its  infancy;  they  were  carried  on 
by  a  voluntary  organization  with  the  aid  of  young  university 
students.  There  was  little  institutional  care  for  feeble- 
minded children. 

A  large  proportion  of  children  were  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  without  a  conscious  training  of  their  natural 
abilities  for  any  particular  vocation  and  without  vocational 
guidance;  only  in  one  district  a  col  imittee  had  been  set  up 
by  the  minister  of  social  welfare  to  counsel  parents  and  chil- 
dren and  provide  oversight  during  the  first  year  of  work. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  elementary  school  children  con- 
tinued their  education  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  the  end 
of  compulsory  schooling,  in  55  high  schools;  14,000  of  them 
in  middle  schools  and  6,000  in  industrial  and  commercial 
schools.  High  school  attendance  was  subject  to  a  fee,  and 
opportunities  for  supplementary  earnings  on  the  part  of 
students  were  few  and  unorganized.  A  few  students  were 
in  receipt  of  scholarships  offered  by  state,  city  and  private 
individuals.  There  was  no  provision  for  housing  and  care 
of  out-of-town  students.  The  teaching  of  social  hygiene  was 
very  slight;  of  supervision  of  leisure  time  there  was  prac- 
tically none.  Co-education  was  one  of  the  first  school  reforms 
inaugurated  by  the  new  regime,  but  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
it  was  not  aided  by  student  activities  in  which  students  of 
the  two  sexes  could  find  common  interests. 

With  its  great  tradition,  the  teaching  profession,  held 
down  so  long  by  Austrian  subjection,  is  rapidly  attaining  the 
status  it  enjoys  in  other  countries.  The  teachers  throughout 
the  republic  are  organized  and  exercise  a  dominant  influence 
on  educational  reform.  They  had  not,  however,  as  yet 
made  direct  contact  with  parents  through  parent-teacher 
associations  and  therefore  were  limited  in  their  influence  on 
the  home  and  social  life  of  the  school  children. 

The  school  has  in  the  past  not  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  the  adult  community,  but  the  present  adminis- 
tration aims  at  making  it  a  community  center  and  bearer  of 
education  to  all  classes  and  ages.  The  enthusiasm  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  private  organization  for  adult  education  make 
it  appear  probable  that  from  the  present  beginnings  a 
people's  university  movement  of  considerable  strength,  di- 
versity and  influence  on  the  national  life  will  grow  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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SOCIAL  CARE  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 

Main  Findings  of  the  Report  by 
Mary  Emerson  Hurlbutt 

MODERN  methods  of  case  work  and  of  statistical  anal- 
ysis are  undeveloped  in  Prague  in  almost  every 
branch  of  social  care.  In  consequence,  the  coopera- 
tion between  different  agencies  and  between  private  and 
public  agencies  was  lacking  in  effectiveness  and  also  in  joint 
action  to  prevent  causes  of  misery  so  far  as  individual  cases 
were  concerned.  Social  ills  were  treated  to  a  large  degree 
in  isolation  and  not  in  relation  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
family  as  a  unit;  and  community  problems  on  the  other  hand 
were  visualized  too  much  as  problems  affecting  individual 
families. 

Protective  care  for  mothers  and  infants  had  since  1916 
been  organized  for  the  whole  city  by  a  benevolent  associa- 
tion with  broad  vision  and  persistent  effort.  It  maintained 
infant  clinics,  mostly  in  school  rooms  and  in  one  branch  had 
developed  on  the  most  approved  lines  an  up-to-date  health 
service  for  mothers  and  children.  A  program  for  extended 
work,  submitted  by  this  society  to  the  government,  would 
provide  hygienic,  social,  moral  and  legal  care  for  every 
woman  in  need  of  it — in  some  of  its  aspects  compulsory. 

Institutional  care  for  dependent  children  was  without 
standardized  practices  and  varied  in  value.  Many  of  the 
plants  were  unsuitable;  or  the  working  force  was  too  small, 
unsuitably  trained  and  badly  paid.  Children  were  grouped 
without  sufficient  regard  to  age,  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion or  need  for  material  aid.  Responsibility  for  public  care 
was  divided  between  federal  government,  province  and  city; 
a  municipal  bureau  for  the  welfare  of  dependent  children 
was  administered  in  too  bureaucratic  a  spirit.  The  allow- 
ance made  for  children  boarded  out  in  foster  homes  varied 
in  the  communes  composing  Greater  Prague. 

Correctional  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  were  in 
many  cases  too  far  removed  from  the  capital  to  make  pos- 
sible a  very  close  administrative  cooperation.  The  training 
they  provided  was  too  uniform  and  insufficiently  related  to 
the  individual  talents  of  the  children  committed  to  them.  On 
the  whole,  these  institutions  compared  favorably  with  those 
in  other  countries.  Legislation  providing  for  conditional 
sentence  had  been  passed  by  the  republican  legislature  and 
had  opened  the  way  for  fruitful  cooperation  between  the 
juvenile  court  and  private  organizations. 

Social  medical  agencies  in  Prague  were  especially  lacking 
in  cooperation.  With  the  low  salaries  paid  to  district  med- 
ical officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  free  medical  advice  to 
any  of  the  ten  thousand  persons  or  so  in  their  districts  who 
cared  to  apply,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
render  very  thorough  services  unless  aided  by  private  or- 
ganizations. Unfortunately,  Prague  suffered  from  a  "start- 
ling" lack  of  nurses,  and  both  hospitals  and  ambulatoria 
were  very  inadequate. 

For  the  physically  handicapped,  all  except  war  invalids, 
the  responsibility  assumed  by  the  government  was  very  slight. 
In  practice  neither  the  city  nor  provincial  governments  lived 
up  even  to  the  relatively  meager  duties  placed  on  them  in 
this  respect  under  the  old  Austrian  law.  The  Ministry  of  So- 
cial Welfare  had  in  many  minor  ways  shown  its  interest  in 
these  children,  as  for  instance  in  granting  a  subvention  for  a 
training  course  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  was  expected 
to  develop  a  complete  program  for  the  care  of  physical  de- 
fectives, partly  through  public  support  and  partly  through 
stimulation  and  coordination  of  private  activities. 

The  care  of  the  insane  hitherto  had  been  a  function  of  the 
provincial  government;  but  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  insane  children  in  the  entire  country,  nor  was  there 
even  a  private  agency  engaged  in  after-care  for  those  dis- 
missed from  institutions.  There  was  no  legislation  for  the 
commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  or  to  make  school  at- 
tendance of  backward  children  compulsory.  There  were  no 
public  institutions  for  their  care,  and  private  initiative  had 
done  little  for  them. 

Charity  organization  in  Prague  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
larger  function  of  family  care.  The  city's  poor  relief  depart- 
ment exercised  chiefly  supervisory  functions;  the  machinery 
for  actual  relief  was  too  complicated,  and  the  men  with 
whom  final  decision  rested  were  not  specialists  in  social  wel- 
fare. The  whole  system  was  at  the  time  of  the  study  under- 
going  reorganization. 


the  nation.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  essentially  an  artistic 
people,  ready  to  respond  to  high  ideals  and  to  the  call  of  beauty. 
As  artists,  they  are  not  merely  impressionable  but  creative — 
practical  in  the  sense  that  a  longing  to  embody  their  dreams 
in  action  is  practical.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  artistic 
temper  and  talents  of  the  people  is  contained  in  a  paragraph 
of  Miss  Hurlbutt 's  report  in  which  she  pleads  for  the  adoption 
of  orphaned  children  by  families  of  culture.     She  says : 

In  an  educational  experiment  made  in  Prague  VII  to  awaken 
and  develop  the  creative  impulses  of  school  children,  the  most 
artistic  productions  were  made  by  children  whose  social  sur- 
roundings were  the  least  desirable  and  who  had  been  con- 
sidered  unmanageable  in  school. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  to  this  statement  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  some  of  the  most  suppressed  peoples  that  have  contributed 
most  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  nations — as  though  the  hu- 
man spirit,  denied  its  normal  expression,  were  finding  its  out- 
let in  the  creation  of  beauty. 

•The  community  life  of  Prague,  as  it  must  be  among  a 
people  with  a  cultivated  sense  of  beauty,  is  also  imbued  with 
a  fine  feeling  for  human  values.  If  this  does  not  always  appear 
embodied  in  an  effective  protection  of  the  weak  and  suffering, 
it  must  again  be  remembered  that  hitherto  these  people  were 
robbed  by  the  dominant  political  group  in  the  empire  of  ex- 
perience in  large-scale  administrative  responsibility.  Deprived 
of  the  power  of  initiative,  leaders  in  many  fields  of  social  ef- 
fort have  in  the  past  failed  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
trend  of  ideas  abroad  and  carried  on  their  difficult  tasks  if 
not  in  dull  resignation  yet  without  that  incentive  to  progress 
which  comes  from  ability  to  translate  new  ideas  into  action. 
Where  their  imagination  had  freer  play,  they  have  created 
works  of  enduring  value.  Thus,  to  quote  an  example,  recrea- 
tion has  remained  undeveloped  where  it  necessitated  coopera- 
tion with  the  school  administration ;  where  in  their  voluntary 
organizations  the  people  of  Prague  were  free  to  follow  their 
bent,  they  have  made  better  organized  provision  for  the  use  of 
leisure  time  than  any  other  people,  similarly  situated  econ- 
omically. 

•  The  survival  of  craft  guilds,  often  with  retention  of  their 
old  and  dignified  ceremonial,  and  with  promotion  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  trade  as  one  of  three  principal  aims,  is  further 
evidence  of  the  spirit  we  have  tried  to  characterize.  These 
guilds  are  now  mainly  devoted  to  the  decidedly  practical  ob- 
ject of  caring  for  the  social,  economic  and  educational  welfare 
of  the  trades  and  have  important  legal  rights  and  duties  in  the 
determination  of  working  arrangements,  the  supervision  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  regulation  of  prices  and  profits;  but 
they  have  helped  to  carry  into  the  period  of  industrialism  a 
tradition  of  mutual  regard  between  master  and  helper  and 
of  pride  in  craftmanship  that,  indeed,  has  given  them  con- 
tinued life. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  even  the  Social 
Democratic  Organization,  with  its  totally  different  outlook 
on  life,  encourages  the  members  of  its  unions  in  the  needle 
trades  to  seek  in  the  Workmen's  Academy  general  cultural 
courses  which  it  cannot  itself  supply.  In  his  order  on  adult 
instruction,  of  April  6,  191 9,  the  minister  of  education  placed 
into  the  forefront  of  necessary  considerations  the  desire  of  the 
government — in  keeping  with  that  expressed  by  the  people's 
representatives — for  the  "development  of  a  harmonious  per- 
sonality" and  "everything  that  makes  life  more  beautiful  and 
the  heart  nobler.    As,  for  instance,"  he  continued, 

.     .     .     reading    and     explanations    of    the     beautiful     Czecho- 
slovak     literature,       seeing      of      picture      galleries,       musical 
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and  dramatic  performances,  excur- 
sions to  such  places  as  ennoble  taste 
through  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art 
or    literature. 

Against  the  background  of  a  na- 
tion just  emerging  from  oppression, 
unable  to  raise  money  enough  for  all 
necessary  immediate  governmental 
purposes,  forced  to  put  every  atom 
of  available  man  power  into  produc- 
tion so  as  to  retain  foreign  credit  and 
secure  food  and  raw  materials,  sur- 
rounded by  pressing  and  difficult 
problems  of  foreign  relationships,  this 
is  truly  a  remarkable  document.  And, 
to  judge  from  much  other  evidence 
in  these  reports,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  nation 
has  set  to  work. 

The  explanation  is,  of  course,  his- 
torical. So  we  are  told  by  Ludmila 
K.  Foxlee,  a  Czech  member  of  the 
survey  staff: 

While  it  is  true  that  under  the 
leadership  of  ambitious  kings  they 
developed  into  as  efficient  warriors 
as  those  any  country  produced  in 
Europe,  the  desire  of  the  Czechs  at 
all  times  was  to  live  in  peace,  de- 
voted to  their  work,  and  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

This  may  explain  why  the  arts  in 
all  their  forms  have  always  been  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Czechs,  and  why  the 
things  of  the  spirit  seem  always  to 
have  had  for  them  the  greater  ap- 
peal. It  may  also  explain  why  the 
inner  life  burned  on  evenly  in  the 
people  during  the  long  period  of  po- 
litical subjection  and  why  no  oppres- 
sion and  repression  could  break  the 
continuity  of  national  consciousness 
handed  down  the  long  ages. 


paper,  one  cannot  hope  for  the  com- 
plete publication  of  all  the  volumes 
interesting  though  they  are  for  more 
than  one  reason,  one  of  them  being 
that,  considering  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  surveyors,  the  absence 
of  statistics  on  important  subjects,  the 
language  difficulty  and  the  need  to 
understand  the  intentions  as  well  as 
observe  the  acts  of  a  foreign  people, 
they  reach  the  high  water-mark  in 
the  technique  of  social  surveying. 
As  Miss  Crawford  points  out  in  her 
article,  the  survey  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  a  continuing  process  of 
self-examination  with  the  aid  of  for- 
eigners— a  process  in  which  change 
and  achievement  make  untrue  many 
of  the  fact  data  gathered  almost  be- 
fore they  can  be  incorporated  in  a  for- 
mal report.  Like  the  latest  innova- 
tion of  the  professional  photographer, 
the  moving  picture  portrait,  it  con- 
veys more  of  truth  because  movement 
is  rendered  as  well  as  mien.  The 
people  of  Prague  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  a  very  excellent,  if  not  flat- 
tering portrait ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not,  like  a  certain  Eng- 
lish lord  recently  much  criticized, 
cut  out  the  part  that  happens  to 
fit  the  frame  of  their  preconceiv- 
ed ideas,  but  retain  the  whole  for 
future  comparison  with  the  mirror  of 
their  developed  selves.  That  in  a  very 
little  time  that  mirror  will  reflect  a 
republic  of  splendid  achievement 
It  has  been  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give  more  than  among  the  nations,  a  republic  that  is  building  its  outer  great- 
a  glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  the  reports  ness  upon  the  welfare,  character  and  ideals  of  the  people,  no 
of  the  survey  of  Greater  Prague.     With  the  present  cost  of      one  who  has  read  the  pages  of  these  reports  will  doubt. 

THE  PITMAN 

By  Petr  Bezruc 
From  Modern  Czech  Poetry,  translated  by  P.  Selver 

I  dig,  under  the  earth  I  dig; 

Boulders  glittering  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  I  dig  ; 

Beneath  Polska  Ostrava  I  dig. 


JUNIOR    RED    CROSS    HEALTH    CHART 

Used  in  the  schools  throughout  Czechoslovakia 
for  the  children  to  record,  among  other  things, 
•when  they  have  baths  and  use  their  tooth- 
brushes. Will  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
of  the  American  Tuberculosis  Association 
recognize    themselves    in    this    stalwart    squire? 


I  dig,  the  mattock  I  upraise ; 

My  wife,  livid-faced,  trudges  to  the  castle, 

Craving  for  bread,  when  the  milk  has  dried  up  in  her  breasts. 


My  lamp  is  quenched,  upon  my  brow  has  fallen 

My  hair,  matted  and  clammy  with  sweat  ; 

My  eyes  are  shot  with  bitterness  and  gall ; 

My  veins  and  my  skull  are  clouded  with  vapour  ; 

From  beneath  my  nails  gushes  forth  crimson  blood  ; 

Beneath  Polska  Ostrava  I  dig. 

The  broad  hammer  I  smite  upon  the  pit ; 

At  Salmovec  I  dig, 

At  Rychvald  I  dig,  and  at  Petfvald  I  dig. 

Hard  by  Godula  my  wife  freezes  and  whimpers, 
Famishing  children  weep  at  her  bosom; 
I  dig,  under  the  earth  I  dig. 

Sparks  flash  from  the  pit,  sparks  flash  from  my  eyes; 

At  Dombrova  I  dig,  at  Orlova  I  dig, 

At  Poremba  I  dig  and  beneath  Lazy  I  dig. 

Above  me  overhead  rings  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 

The  count  is  riding  through  the  hamlet,  the  countess  with 

dainty  hand 
Urges  on  the  horses  and  her  rosebud  face  is  smiling. 


Good-hearted  is  my  lord, 

Of  yellow  masonry  is  his  castle, 

Beneath  the  castle  is  dinning  and  bursting  the  Ostravice. 

By  the  gates  two  black  bitches  are  scowling. 

Wherefore  she  went  to  the  castle  to  pester  and  beg? 
Grows  rye  on  my  lord's  field  for  the  drab  of  a  pitman  ? 
At  Hrusov  I  dig  and  at  Michalkovice. 

What  will  betide  my  sons,  what  will  betide  my  daughters, 

On  the  day  when  they  drag  out  my  corpse  from  the  pit? 

My  sons  shall  go  on  digging  and  digging, 

At  Karvinna  digging; 

And  my  daughters, — how  fares  it  with  daughters  of  pitmen? 

How  if  one  day  I  should  fling  my  accursed  lamp  into  the  pit, 

And  stiffen  my  bended  neck, 

Clench  my  left  hand  and  stride  forth  and  onward, 

And  in  a  sweeping  curve  from  the  earth  to  the  skyline  upwards 

Should  upraise  my  hammer  and  my  flashing  eyes, 

Yonder  beneath  God's  sunshine'. 


THE    REPUBLIC    OF    CZECHOSLOVAKIA,    SHOWING    PRAGUE,    ITS    CAPITAL,    PRACTICALLY    THE    CENTER    OF    EUROPE 

Social  and  Economic  Problems 

How  Czecho-Slovakia  is  Trying  to  Meet  Them 

By  Bedrich  Stepdnek 

ENVOY    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTER    PLENIPOTENTIARY    FROM     THE    CZ ECHO-SLOVAK    REPUBLIC   TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 


THAT  Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  country  of  great  pos- 
sibilities and  a  promising  future  need  hardly  be  ar- 
gued. But  many  of  my  American  friends,  who 
have  been  watching  with  sympathy  the  birth  of  the 
new  republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  have  asked  me  this  question : 
How  will  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation,  arisen  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  having  fought  so  bravely 
and  suffered  so  much  for  political  independence,  face  all  those 
numerous  post-war  problems  which  must  be  solved  even  by 
the  most  powerful  of  European  states?  My  answer  is  that 
the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  will  solve  all  its  problems  without 
great  difficulty  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  because  it 
has  elements  of  stability  and  progress  not  shared  in  equal 
degree  by  any  of  the  neighboring  states. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point  is  the  fact  that,  although 
as  recently  as  October,  1918,  after  a  careful  preparation  of 
many  years,  the  old  regime  was  thrown  over  without  the  shed- 
ding of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  now  after  but  two  years  of 
existence,  the  young  republic,  in  its  budget  for  1921,  indi- 
cates a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  while  the  neigh- 
boring states  in  their  budgets  show  considerable  deficits. 
Czecho-Slovak  currency  (ten  and  a  half  billion  crowns)  is 
half  a  billion  below  the  amount  fixed  by  law,  while  in  neigh- 
boring states  the  issue  of  currency  is  either  not  limited  by 
law  or  greatly  exceeds  the  limit  set. 
346 


What  are  the  elements  of  the  republic's  stability  and  what 
the  main  problems  of  Czecho-Slovakia? 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  is  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe.  [See  map,  above.]  The  most  important  rail- 
road lines  cross  its  territory,  carrying  trains  which  maintain 
communication  between  Paris,  Warsaw  and  the  East,  as  well 
as  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople.  Two  great  navigable 
rivers,  the  Labe  (in  German  called  the  Elbe)  and  the  Danube, 
provide  Czecho-Slovakia  with  a  direct  waterway  to  the  North 
Sea  on  the  one  hand  (in  Hamburg  and  Stettin  Czecho-Slovakia 
possesses  an  independent  harbor),  on  the  other  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  problem  of  the  government  is  to  complete  and  to 
improve  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  the  network  of  rail- 
roads, highways  and  waterways  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the 
times.  There  are  about  eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  (mostly  in  Bohemia,  where  there  is  one  kilo- 
meter of  railroad  for  each  8.6  square  kilometers  of  territory, 
while  in  Slovakia  and  Carpatho-Russia  there  is  one  kilometer 
of  railroad  for  every  20  square  kilometers  of  territory).  The 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Assembly  granted,  in  May,  1920, 
6,481,050,000  Czecho-Slovak  crowns  for  building  and  improv- 
ing railways,  roads  and  waterways,  especially  in  Slovakia. 

A  canal  between  the  rivers  Labe  and  Morava  is  being  plan- 
ned to  establish  a  direct  waterway  between  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Black  Sea  and  to  connect  with  the  rivers  Vistula  (in 
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Poland)  and  Oder  (in  Germany).  The  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public will  thus  become  an  important  junction  in  the  trans- 
portation system  of  Central  Europe. 

There  are  in  Czecho-Slovakia  1,600,000  units  of  water 
power  still  unutilized.  To  utilize  this  great  power  and  to 
equalize  the  outflow  of  waters  from  the  republic,  plans  have 
been  perfected  to  build  centers  for  developing  electrical  energy 
in  all  parts  of  the  republic  and  especially  in  Slovakia,  a  coun- 
try which,  neglected  for  centuries  under  Magyar  rule,  requires 
special  attention.  Five  billions  of  Czecho-Slovak  crowns 
would  be  necessary  to  harness  the  water  power  to  the  best 
advantage  and  to  complete  and  improve  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  and  practical  organization 
of  the  technical  side  of  the  work  connected  with  these  great 
tasks  an  institute  called  the  Masaryk  Academy  of  Labor  was 
established  at  Prague  in  1919.  This  organization  is  follow- 
ing practically  the  same  line  of  work  as  the  National  Research 
Council  in  the  United  States.  The  Masaryk  Academy  de- 
sires to  establish  a  close  cooperation  with  similar  institutions 
in  other  countries,  especially  in  America. 

Industry 

IN  addition  to  its  favorable  geographical  location,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  has  prosperous  and  growing  industries.  In 
several  branches  of  industry  the  Czecho-Slovak  manufacturer 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world's  markets. 
The  amount  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  country's  indus- 
trial products  equals  that  of  Belgium. 

The  number  of  organized  skilled  workingmen  is  about 
1, 1  OO.ooo.  Though  the  Czecho-Slovak  provinces  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia  and  Silesia  comprised  but  36  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  former  Austria,  these  same  districts  contained 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  industrial  workers  (in  some  branches 
a  far  greater  percentage;  for  instance  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
textile  workers).  They  possessed  two-thirds  of  all  the  steam 
boilers  in  former  Austria  and  contributed  to  the  total  of  manu- 
factured articles  produced  in  former  Austria  go  per  cent  and 
over,  of  all  glass  and  glass-ware,  porcelain,  gloves,  fezes, 
matches,  hats,  linen  and  woolen  goods.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
goods,  these  three  provinces  of  the  present  Czecho-Slovakia 
produced  80  per  cent  of  the  total  of  former  Austria;  of  iron 
and  iron  manufactures  from  66  to  75  per  cent  and  a  similar 
ratio  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  railroad  cars,  loco- 
motives, automobiles,  metal  goods,  underwear,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  paper,  chemicals  and  products  of  the  graphic  arts. 

The  total  exports  of  Czecho-Slovak  industry  are  valued  at 
about  ten  billion  crowns ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet 
is  a  figure  of  about  nine  billion  crowns  expended  for  the  im- 
portation of  the  most  varied  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  half 
manufactures,  special  machinery  and  other  goods. 

Great  and  all-absorbing  as  are  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  they  have  nevertheless  given  much  atten- 
tion and  study  to  the  economic  questions  bearing  on  commerce 
and  transportation  in  the  countries  surrounding  them,  and 
many  conferences  have  been  held  at  Prague  whose  aims  have 
been  to  relieve  the  distressing  post-war  situation  and  to  form 
a  foundation  for  future  constructive  enterprise.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  commercial  treaties  contracted  with  the  Austrian 
Republic  on  November  20,  1918,  in  March  and  August,  1919, 
and  February,  1920,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  is  deliver- 
ing to  Austria  71,200  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  under  most  favor- 


able conditions  and  far  below  the  world  market  price.  The 
total  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  Austria  being  79,280 
tons,  it  is  evident  that  Czecho-Slovakia  is  covering  almost  all 
her  consumption  of  sugar,  with  the  exception  of  8,000  tons 
which  Austria  is  producing  in  its  own  territory. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  although  not  having  enough  coal  to  satisfy 
her  own  industries,  supplies  the  Austrian  Republic  with  a  far 
greater  quantity  of  coal  than  it  is  bound  to  do  by  the  peace 
treaty.  In  compliance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Austrian 
Republic  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  latter  has  been  delivering 
to  Austria,  since  March,  1920,  5,100  tons  of  coal  daily  for  its 
railroads,  electric  plants,  gas-works  and  home  consumption. 
Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  coal  are  being  delivered  to  var- 
ious Austrian  factories,  enabling  them  thus  to  employ  their 
workingmen.  In  addition  to  sugar  and  coal,  Czecho-Slovakia 
is  supplying  Austria  with  timber,  enamelled  ware,  saccharine, 
and  other  goods,  the  prices  being  fixed  so  low  that  Austria 
is  reexporting  them  to  other  countries  and  making  a  good 
profit  on  them.  Independent  Czecho-Slovakia  is  imbued  with 
a  desire  to  cooperate  with  its  new  neighbors.  The  Czecho- 
slovak nation  realizes  that  it  must  forgive  and  forget  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  past,  inflicted  upon  its  people  by  the  jealousies 
and  prejudices  fostered  by  a  blind  racial  hatred.  But  like- 
wise, Czecho-Slovakia  expects  a  change  of  heart  in  its  neigh- 


PRINCIPAL   INDUSTRIES   OF    CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

SUGAR  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  prosperity  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Before  the  war,  173  sugar  refineries  produced 
on  an  average  1,600,000  tons  of  the  best  quality  of  sugar  per 
annum,  representing  almost  18  per  cent  of  the  world's  entire 
production  of  beet-sugar  and  8.12  per  cent  of  all  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world. 

The  malt  industry  of  the  former  Austria-Hungary  was  al- 
most entirely  carried  on  in  the  present  territory  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  annual  production  of  the  iji 
malt  houses  is  330,000  tons,  and  the  quantity  exported  is 
valued  at  50,000,000  Czecho-Slovak  crowns. 

The  average  annual  production  of  hops,  which  have  a 
world  reputation,  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production.     Annually  there  are  exported  about  5,000  tons. 

About  32  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  is  covered  with  forests  so  that  it  ranks  in  the 
sixth  place  among  the  most  wooded  countries  in  the  world. 
Thousands  of  hands  find  employment  in  various  forms  of 
the  timber  industry,  in  saw  mills,  in  the  making  of  furniture 
—which  forms  an  article  of  export,  especially  bent-wood  fur- 
niture— in  the  toy  industry  carried  on  both  as  a  home  industry 
and  in  factories,  in  the  making  of  musical  instruments,  in 
paper  manufacturing  and  in  the  making  of  wood-pulp. 

The  glass  industry  of  Bohemia  alone  engages  about  60,000 
skilled  workers.  Bohemian  cut  and  fancy  glass-ware  are 
world  famous,  as  are  the  pieces  of  jewelry  formed  of  Bo- 
hemian garnets  and  the  porcelain-ware  of  Karlovy  Vary 
(Carlsbad).  Seventeen  thousand  workers  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
produce  annually  300,000  tons  of  porcelain-ware. 

There  are  90  spinning  mills  and  450  weaving  mills  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  consuming  150,000  tons  of  cotton  per  annum. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  gloves  made  at  Prague  are  exported. 

There  are  200  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
which  produce  45,000,000  pairs  annually  and  employ  over 
40,000  workers;  70  per  cent  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
are  exported. 

About  100  mills  and  smelters  produce  annually  2,000000 
tons  of  iron,  which  a  highly  developed  metal  industry  con- 
verts with  the  aid  of  100,000  workmen  into  steam  engines, 
automobiles,  water  and  steam  turbines,  ship  machinery,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  motors  and  the  machinery  needed  by 
sugar  mills,  cotton  mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  etc. 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  rich  in  coal  mines,  of  hard  coal  as  well 
as  lignite.  There  are  600  coal  mines  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  which  produced  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  be- 
fore the  war. 
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THE    OLD    TOWN    OF    VAZEC,    VYSOICE    TATRY 

The  field  markings  in  the  foreground  sho<w  that  the  old  system  of  cultivating  small  family  farms,  immediately 

adjoining  the  home,  is  still  in  operation 


bors.  The  blessings  of  freedom  and  a  fortunate  economic 
constellation  in  Central  Europe  have  impressed  upon  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  the  duty  and  responsibility  which  is  theirs  in 
international  relations,  particularly  as  regards  their  closest 
neighbors — the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  stabilization  as 
a  factor  in  maintaining  the  world's  peace. 

Agriculture 

AGRICULTURE  in  the  Czecho-SIovak  Republic  is  highly 
developed  and  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  the  other 
most  progressive  European  states;  41  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  fact  that  half  of  the 
total  area  of  the  republic  consists  of  arable  land  and  that 
only  4  per  cent  is  non-productive,  shows  the  intensity  with 
which  cultivation  is  carried  on.  The  chief  crops,  wheat  and 
barley,  account  for  25  per  cent  of  the  arable  land.  In  respect 
to  the  yield  per  acre,  Czecho-SIovakia  is  surpassed  only  by 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  war,  the  lands  now  comprising  Czecho-SIovakia 
possessed  4,500,000  head  of  cattle  and  747,000  horses.  On 
account  of  the  war  the  republic  suffered  a  loss  of  cattle  of 
about  38  per  cent,  of  horses,  30  per  cent,  and  of  hogs,  57 
per  cent. 

Advanced  as  the  agriculture  in  Czecho-SIovakia  is,  the 
crops  are  not  sufficient  to  feed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  a  great 
number  of  children  were  saved  from  the  results  of  under- 
nourishment due  to  the  consequences  of  the  war  only  by  the 
generous  help  of  the  American  people.  The  American  Relief 
Administration  has  undertaken  to  continue  the  feeding  of  not 
less  than  200.000  children  till  the  harvest  of  1921. 

For  over  four  years  women,  children  and  old  men  only 
incompletely  replaced  the  men  mobilized  from  the  farms. 
The  requisitions  of  cattle,  the  lack  of  artificial  fertilizers  and 
the  labor  shortage  have  had  an  adverse  influence  on  produc- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  to  import  provisions  of  a  kind 
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which  Czecho-SIovakia  has  hitherto  produced  for  herself.  At 
present,  all  efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  task  of  regaining 
and,  if  possible,  raising  the  pre-war  level  of  production  in 
agriculture. 

Land  Reform 
ON  May  27,  1919,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  expropriation  of  large  estates.  The  large  estates 
belonging  to  citizens  of  former  enemy  states  or  to  the  former 
imperial  family  will  be  taken  over  by  the  state  without  any 
compensation,  as  far  as  this  does  not  interfere  with  any  special 
provisions  in  the  peace  treaties.  As  regards  other  estates,  com- 
pensation will  be  paid  according  to  the  average  value  of  the 
landed  property  in  1913-1915.  The  estates  will  either  be 
divided  and  allotted  to  tenants  (preference  being  given  to 
disabled  soldiers  and  their  families)  or  used  for  other  purposes 
of  general  utility. 

The  law  relating  to  the  expropriation  of  landed  property 
gives  the  state  the  right  to  expropriate  the  areas  of  large 
estates  in  excess  of  150  hectares,  where  the  land  consists  of 
fields,  gardens  and  meadows,  or  of  250  hectares  in  the  case 
of  any  other  lands,  including  pasturage  and  forest  land.  The 
owner  may,  however,  be  left  with  land  up  to  an  area  of  500 
hectares,  and  in  exceptional  circumstances,  even  this  limit 
may  be  exceeded.  Fields,  gardens  and  meadows  comprising 
a  maximum  area  of  1,300,000  hectares,  or  about  four-fifths 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  large  landed  estates,  are  affected 
by  this  law.  A  Land  Office,  established  by  law,  will  carry 
out  this  reform.  Its  activities  will  be  based  in  particular 
upon  a  law  dealing  with  the  control  of  expropriated  land,  and 
also  upon  a  law  prescribing  the  details  of  its  distribution. 
The  latter  enactment,  which  is  the  most  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  and  technical  principles,  specifies 
those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  distribution.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  need  for  land,  this  law  provides  for  the 
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A    CARPATHIAN    IDYLL 

Far  above  the  little  town  of  Vazec  an  old  shepherd  pastures   his  sheep,  assisted  by  a  group   of  young   men  zvho 

come  down  to  the  village  only  on  Saturdays 


renting  of  land  on  a  short  lease.  In  this  way,  150,000  to 
200,000  hectares  of  land  have  been  let  within  the  last  year 
— these  areas  representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  landed 
property  subject  to  expropriation.  Laws  have  also  been 
passed  providing  for  credit  grants  and  for  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  expropriated  landowners.  "■ 

The  significance  of  these  reforms  for  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
clear  when  one  knows  that  hitherto  the  705,577  holders  of 
parcels  smaller  than  five  hectares  [about  twelve  and  a  half 
acres]  have  possessed  only  12  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
Bohemia,  while  the  large  land-holders,  1,500  in  number,  have 
owned  37  per  cent.  In  Slovakia  the  disproportion  was  even 
greater.  There  the  small  cultivators  owned  5.7  per  cent  of 
the  land,  while  the  few  owners  of  big  estates  owned  55  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  estates  covered  vast  tracts  of  land.  For  in- 
stance, the  25  largest  estates  spread  over  1,115,491  hectares  of 
land,  an  average  of  45,000  hectares  per  estate.  There  were 
even  cases  of  70,000  hectares  being  held  by  one  individual. 

Another  provision  to  improve  the  production  of  necessary 
foodstuffs  was  made  by  a  law  passed  in  December,  1920,  by 
which  one  billion  Czecho-Slovak  crowns  were  voted  to  buy 
fertilizers  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat  and 
rye  by  250,000  tons,  that  of  sugar  by  150,000  tons,  that  of 
potatoes  by  300,000  tons — which  equals  500,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs which  Czecho-Slovakia  had  to  buy  abroad.  The  increase 
of  production  combined  with  a  regulation  of  wages  will  in- 
fluence the  cost  of  farm  products,  help  to  stabilize  the  wages 
of  workingmen  in  the  factories  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase 
the  income  from  the  export  of  sugar  derived  by  the  state. 
Experiments  with  fertilizers  will  proceed  in  every  village  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  special  instructions  will  be  given  to  the 
peasants  by  experts  sent  by  the  government. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  pay  special  attention 
also  to  the  development  of  agricultural  schools.     During  the 


next  ten  years,  thirteen  new  agricultural  schools  will  be  opened 
each  year. 

To  improve  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  certain  impor- 
tant plants  special  measures  will  be  taken.  This  scheme  is 
expected  to  produce  after  a  few  years  an  increase  of  produc- 
tion valued  at  seven  billion  Czecho-Slovak  crowns. 

The  Financial  Situation 
AT  the  end  of  1920,  the  foreign  debt  was  three  and  a  half 
billion  francs,  the  internal  debt,  twenty-five  billion  Czecho- 
slovak crowns.  The  wealth  of  Czecho-Slovakia  may  be  es- 
timated as  some  two  hundred  billion  Czecho-Slovak  crowns. 
From  improved  railroad  conditions  and  waterways  an  increase 
in  regular  budget  revenues  can  confidently  be  expected.  Be- 
sides this  the  state  may  avail  itself  of  the  power  of  introducing 
a  monopoly  on  matches,  gunpowder,  sale  of  sugar  and  sale 
of  alcohol. 

Aid  for  War  Sufferers 
ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  government  in  order 
to  get  the  internal  .situation  in  Czecho-Slovakia  stabilized 
was  to  provide  for  the  invalids  (incapacitated)  and  other  war 
sufferers ;  other  problems  especially  affecting  the  country's 
finances  were  unemployment,  the  housing  shortage,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  workmen's  insurance  by  the  employers, 
and  the  reorganization  of  child  relief.  There  were,  in  1919, 
210,000  invalids,  250,000  children  of  these  invalids  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  100,000  widows,  186,000  orphans  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  100,000  other  dependents,  who  could 
not  work.  The  entire  care  of  the  invalids  has  been  put  on 
a  solid  legal  basis.  Almost  one  billion  Czecho-Slovak  crowns 
a  year  were  appropriated  for  them  and  for  the  schools  and 
special  courses  established  to  train  them  in  gardening,  for 
business  and  other  occupations.  The  invalids  receive  not  only 
training,   but   positions   are   also   procured   for   them ;   in   the 
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THE     CONSOLIDATED     MACHINE    SHOPS     OF    PRAGUE 

Where    modern    methods    of   large-scale   production    and    industrial  management    have 


their   home 


government  offices  they  have  the  right  to  obtain  positions  in 
preference  to  other  applicants.  The  government  further  sup- 
ports the  invalids  by  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies 
for  them,  of  which  there  are  about  112 — some  of  them  very 
prosperous.  The  Orthopedic  Union,  for  instance,  in  some 
few  months  had  a  total  income  of  more  than  two  million 
Czech  crowns.  A  special  problem  is  that  of  blind  invalids. 
Work  in  tobacco  shops  and  small  restaurants  is  reserved  for 
them.  They  will  also  get  land  as  soon  as  the  land  reforms  are 
realized.  The  invalids  are  organized  in  a  great  Central  Or- 
ganization of  the  War's  Invalids,  and  there  exist  various  other 
funds  for  them  (at  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  and  at  the 
Bohemian   Land   Commission  for  Child  Relief). 

Housing  Reform 
THE  need  for  housing  reform  is  one  of  the  most  acute  ques- 
tions in  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  Prague  there  are  many  thousands 
of  people  without  a  place  where  they  can  live.  The  reason 
is  that  no  houses  have  been  built  during  the  war;  after  the 
war,  the  high  prices  of  material  and  high  wages  did  not  en- 
courage the  building  of  new  houses,  while  a  new  influx  of 
inhabitants  came  to  the  large  towns.  In  Prague  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  rooms  for  the  newly  created  central  government 
offices.  To  protect  the  tenants  against  the  landlords,  laws 
were  passed  in  December,  191 8,  that  the  rent  must  not  be  in- 
creased or  notice  given  to  quit  without  serious  cause.  Another 
law  has  been  passed  entitling  the  communities  to  requisition 
living  quarters  and  to  limit  the  moving  from  one  place  to 
another. 

In  February,  1919,  a  special  fund  was  set  aside  to  support 
and  encourage  the  activity  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  build- 
ing of  small  houses.  In  1920,  thirty  millions  of  Czech  crowns 
were  added  to  this  fund  to  enable  the  building  of  872  houses 
containing  3,820  small  apartments. 
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In  February,  1921,  the  government  introduced  an  even 
more  important  housing  law.  Under  this  law,  land  can  be 
expropriated  for  building  purposes  in  locations  where  most 
needed,  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Differences  be- 
tween workmen  engaged  on  buildings  and  their  employers 
must  be  settled  by  specially  constituted  courts  of  wage  arbi- 
tration. The  law  further  established  a  board  to  fix  the  price 
of  building  materials  and  to  determine  building  budgets.  The 
living  conditions  of  state  officials  received  special  consideration 
under  this  law,  which  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  state 
with  cooperative  building  associations  formed  to  construct 
dwellings  for  officials  and  their  families.  For  this  purpose  the 
state  allows  credit  to  the  extent  of  250,000,000  Czecho-Slovak 
crowns. 

Building  activity  is  encouraged  by  the  state  by  a  material 
decrease  in  taxation  and  furthermore  by  a  guarantee  of  credit. 
This  guarantee  varies  from  60  per  cent  for  houses  containing 
one  home  to  80  per  cent  for  houses  containing  eight  homes. 

But  so  severe  is  the  present  housing  shortage  that  not  only 
the  building  of  permanent  structures  but  also  that  of  homes 
of  a  temporary  character  is  encouraged.  For  the  construction 
of  temporary  buildings  the  state  grants  financial  subsidies  of 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  to  the  contractor. 

In  the  case  of  building  by  parish  and  county  authorities, 
cooperative  societies,  and  in  some  other  special  cases,  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  state  amounts  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  outlay.  At  the  same  time  the  buildings  which  come  under 
this  law  are  freed  from  all  taxes  and  impositions  for  a  term 
of  fifty  years. 

A  state  lottery  loan,  issued  to  help  finance  the  scheme,  will 
give  every  person  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  thus  solving  the  problem. 

By  these  various  means  the  republic  aims  to  settle  the  hous- 
ing shortage  satisfactorily,  to  restore  the  building  trade  to  a 
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workingmen's  committee,  consolidated   machine  shops 
Labor  difficulties  in  industrial  plants  are  now  frequently  settled  in  conference  between   management   and  men 


normal  condition  and  more  particularly  to  encourage  the  co- 
operative housing  which  has  already  had  some  success. 

Labor  Legislation 

AFTER  the  war  many  citizens  of  Czecho-Slovakia  who  had 
resided  in  other  countries  returned  home  in  search  or  -mploy- 
ment,  which  often  could  not  be  procured  for  them.  Ovving 
to  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
crown  and  lack  of  raw  materials  for  Czecho-Slovak  industries, 
the  factories  were  standing  idle  and  had  dismissed  their  own 
workingmen.  A  law  of  December  10,  1918,  provided  support 
for  those  who  were  demobilized  and  to  the  unemployed  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  who,  according  to  law,  are  also,  like 
all  industrial  and  commercial  wage-earners,  insured  against 
illness.  In  January,  1919,  227,158  persons  were  supported  in 
this  way  and  3,458,294  Czech  crowns  were  paid  to  them. 
In  June,  1920,  2,970,000  Czech  crowns  were  paid  to  31,719 
unemployed  persons  (including  16,450  women).  In  1919, 
237,000,000  Czech  crowns  were  paid  to  the  unemployed  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  (excluding  Slovakia)  and  98,000,000  Czech 
crowns  were  paid  to  the  unemployed  in  Slovakia. 

According  to  a  law  of  May  15,  1919,  all  employes,  includ- 
ing apprentices  and  household  servants,  are  insured  against 
illness.  Also  members  of  families  of  employers  and  of  em- 
ployes can  be  insured,  when  they  are  assisting  in  some  way 
in  the  work.  A  special  insurance  to  cover  funeral  expenses 
is  also  established  by  law,  while  accident  insurance  and  in- 
surance in  case  of  death  to  protect  the  orphans  and  widows 
are  regulated  by  law.  In  Prague  and  Brno  (Moravia)  a 
Central  Insurance  Office  against  accidents  to  workingmen 
has  been  established,  and  special  arbitration  courts  are  sitting 
in  Prague  and  Brno  and  Moravska  Ostrava  (Moravia).   Bills 


to  provide  insurance  in  case  of  unemployment  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  government. 

•  Among  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  workmen,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  eight-hour  law  which  was  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  December  19,  1918,  as  the  first  of  the 
series  of  social  welfare  laws.  It  includes  all  employes  working 
for  salary  or  wages,  and  fixes  eight  hours  as  a  maximum  day's 
work,  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  In  some  occupations 
(for  instance,  work  under  excessive  heat)  seven  hours  con- 
stitutes a  day's  work. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  night;  an  exception  is 
made  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  doing 
work  in  hospitals,  hotels,  theaters  or  printing  offices. 

The  labor  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  for- 
bidden by  a  law  passed  July  17,  1919;  women  are  forbidden 
to  perform  any  labor  in  the  mines,  and  women  under  eighteen 
years  and  men  under  sixteen  years  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  any  occupation  where  their  physical  development  would  be 
endangered. 

The  problem  of  stabilizing  wages  is  not  yet  settled  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  There  are  in  existence  wage  agreements  and 
collective  contracts  between  employers  and  employes,  without 
the  force  of  the  law  to  support  them.  In  December,  191 9,  a 
law  was  passed  to  regulate  conditions  of  work  and  wages  in 
home  work.  This  law  is  important  as  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion persons  are  engaged  in  this  way.  In  February,  1920,  a 
law  was  passed  respecting  works  and  district  councils  in  the 
mining  industry.  A  series  of  other  laws  is  in  preparation 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  including  a  law  for  in- 
surance against  old  age  and  incapacity,  a  law  concerning 
arbitration  courts  to  settle  wage  disputes,  a  law  concerning  the 
employment  bureau  and  a  law  providing  for  a  state  subvention 
in  case  of  unemployment. 
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To  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  is  attached  The  Social 
Institute  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  to  support  the  activi- 
ties of  the  ministry  and  to  solve  scientifically  various  problems 
of  a  social  and  political  character.  Its  principal  aims  are  to 
collect  sociological  material ;  to  study  sociological  problems, 
and  to  spread  the  results  of  these  studies. 

A  Sociological  Seminary  is  attached  to  the  Czecho-Slovakia 
University  of  Prague  to  train  students  for  public  service. 

Child  Welfare 

THE  CHILD  RELIEF,  for  which  there  was  appropriated 
in  the  budget  of  1920  the  sum  of  12,000,000  Czech  crowns,  is 
one  of  the  best  organized  social  welfare  agencies  in  the  re- 
public. The  problem  to  be  faced  in  this  work  is  how  to 
bring  about  the  best  cooperation  between  public  relief  and 
the  relief  work  of  various  private  organizations  that  have  been 
established  for  many  years  and  are  in  most  cases  doing  splendid 
work.  Some  of  the  voluntary  organizations  have  selected 
special  fields  of  activity.  Among  these  organizations  are  the 
following : 

The  Ceskoslovenska  Pece  o  dite  (the  Czecho-Slovak  child 
relief)  was  organized  by  the  American  Relief  Administration 
through  the  initiative  of  Herbert  Hoover  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing immediate  help  for  children  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
and  has  been  feeding  more  than  half  a  million  Czecho-Slovak 
children  for  eighteen  months  and  providing  warm  clothing  for 
100,000  of  the  neediest  children,  and  quantities  of  cod  liver  oil 
for  tuberculous  children.  It  has  established  2,700  kitchens  in  all 
parts  of  the  republic  and  will  continue  feeding  at  least  200.000 
of  the  children  until  the  harvest  of  1921. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mothers  and 
Nurslings  is  giving  milk  and  medical  attention  to  babies  until 
their  second  year,  and  advice  and  support  to  nursing  mothers 
and  pregnant  women.  The  society,  with  the  help  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  the  American  Relief  Administration,  has 
established  several  model  milk  stations. 

The  Bohemian  Land  Commission  for  Child  Relief  in  Prague 
and  Brno,  and  the  German  Land  Commission  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Liberec,  Brno  and  Opava,  with  their  district  crm- 
missions  (in  Moravia  with  the  aid  of  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  orphans),  pay  special  attention  to  neglected,  destitute 
and  abnormal  children  and  give  necessary  care  in  their  institu- 
tions. In  Moravia  and  Carpatho-Russia,  the  sections  of  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Red  Cross  for  Child  Relief  do  the  same  work. 

The  government  plans  to  create  in  the  districts  and  counties, 
in  cooperation  with   the   local   voluntary  organizations,   chil- 


dren's bureaus  in  which  all  public  and  voluntary  care  for 
children  will  be  concentrated. 

.There  is  still  great  need  of  modern  institutions  for  children 
but  funds  are  lacking.  Of  about  15,000  tuberculous  and 
scrofular  children  in  the  republic,  only  1,512  are  cared  for 
in  hospitals  and  sanatoria.  There  are  about  4,000  crippled 
children  in  the  republic  and  only  two  institutions  for  them. 
One  of  these,  the  institute  of  Dr.  Jedlicka  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, has  done  wonders  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence.  The 
care  of  imbecile  children  is  at  its  very  beginning.  A  central 
organization  will  be  created  in  a  short  time.  Great  need 
of  an  institution  is  particularly  felt  in  Carpatho-Russia,  where 
"Grandmother"  Babushka  is  developing  great  activity  to 
secure  an  asylum  for  imbecile  children.  Some  existing  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  cannot  meet  their  de- 
mands. A  central  organization  for  the  blind  and  a  central 
organization  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Czecho-Slovakia  will 
soon  resume  their  functions. 

There  are  five  institutions  in  the  republic  for  those  children 
whose  moral  educations  have  been  neglected.  At  the  law  court 
at  Prague  an  office  was  created  in  1918  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents; the  results  of  this  institution  in  the  short  time  of  its 
existence  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Ministry  of 
Justice  has  prepared  a  law  along  modern  lines,  to  bring  about 
court  reforms  in  respect  to  juvenile  offenders. 

Attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  is  a  central 
organization  for  the  care  of  children  in  the  summer  months 
which,  in  cooperation  with  various  voluntary  societies,  is 
sending  children  from  large  towns  to  the  country,  either  to 
individual  families,  or  to  fresh  air  camps.  The  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross  is  arranging  for  an  expedition  of  children 
to   other   countries — Switzerland    and    Jugoslavia. 

A  law  was  passed  on  June  17,  1919,  to  regulate  the  labor 
of  children  in  factories.  A  law  is  being  prepared  to  protect 
illegitimate  children  and  nursing  mothers. 

Public  Libraries 
ON  January  1,  a  law  came  into  force  providing  for  the  open- 
ing of  libraries  in  all  communities.     To  the  expense  connected 
with  this  each  inhabitant  is  to  contribute  50  to  70  heller.    In 


AFTER  THREE   HUNDRED  YEARS 

//  was  a  principle  of  Comenius,  the  great  Moravian  pedagogue  (1592-1671),  that  students  should  be 
educated  in  arts  that  would  fit  them  for  life  and  not  merely  for  station,  rank  or  occupation.  Here  stu- 
dents of  the  university  most  influenced  by  his  teaching  (though  at  the  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
opponents)   are  helping  to  solve  the  housing  problem  by  the  simple  expedient  of  building  their  own  home 
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places  with  a  population  of  less  than  2,000  the  library  is  to  be 
open  at  least  once  a  week;  in  those  of  2,000  to  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, twice;  of  5,000  to  10,000,  four  times;  over  10,000,  daily. 
County  libraries,  under  this  law,  will  lend  the  community 
libraries  collections  of  books  which  they  cannot  themselves 
obtain.  For  instance,  they  will  lend  to  public  libraries  in  com- 
munities of  over 
5, OOO  inhabitants, 
instructive  books, 
expensive  hand- 
books and  publi- 
cations; to  small- 
er communities 
books  of  all  kinds 
for  the  tempo- 
rary enlargement 
of  the  library;  to 
individuals  books 
for  the  purpose 
of  study.  Im- 
moral literature, 
detective  and  In- 
dian stories  are 
barred;  and  pub- 
lic libraries  can- 
not be  maintain- 
ed in  the  same 
houses  in  which 
liquor  is  sold. 

Yet  another  problem  which  challenges  the  attention  of  the 
government  is  emigration  from  Slovakia  to  the  United 
States.  Conscious  as  the  government  is  that  no  paper  laws 
can  entirely  prevent  destitution,  it  tries  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people  so  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
emigrate;  one  of  the  principal  measures  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose is  land  reform.  Another  problem  is  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  those  people  of  the  mountain  districts  in  Slovakia 
who  were  accustomed  to  go  for  the  summer  season  to  the 
Hungarian  plains,  there  to  earn  their  living  and  bring  home 
food  for  the  winter.  The  remedy  will  be  found  in  encourag- 
ing the  home  industries  and  in  securing  work  for  them.  The 
abnormal  emigration  to  the  United  States  (20,000  persons 
in  1920)  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  temporary  phase  caused 
by  the  entire  stagnation  of  emigration  during  the  war.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  in  America  number  more  than  one  million 
people;    some  of  them  live  in  prosperous  circumstances  and 
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The  Students'  House  of  the  University  of  Prague  <was  given  to  the  youth  of  the  republic 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  a  fund  raised  largely  among  American  university  students. 
It  houses  the  self-government  activities  of  Prague's  ten  thousand  students,  a  cafeteria 
managed  by  the  Y.  W .  C.  A.,  a  dispensary  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
lecture  room,  library,  lounge  rooms  for  men  and  social  rooms  for  girls  [see  page  33Z\ 


try  to  help  their  relatives  in  the  homeland  by  inviting  them 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  where  the  conditions  of  living 
seem  to  be  better  for  them  than  in  Czecho-Slovakia  which  has 
suffered  so  much  on  account  of  the  war. 

In  considering  the  main  elements  that  would  seem  to  make 
for  the  stability  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  I  must  men- 
tion the  relative- 
ly high  level  of 
education  in  this 
nation  which,  in 
the  parts  known 
as  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia, 
has  only  1.7  per 
cent  of  illiterates. 
I  must  also  men- 
tion the  general 
aspiration  of  this 
people  for  a  high- 
er education,  its 
indomitable  will 
to  maintain  and 
enjoy  freedom — 
religious,  politi- 
cal and  social 
(civil)  ;  the  part 
it  has  played  in 
the  democratiza- 
tion of  Europe ; 
its  outstanding  energy,  solidarity  and  perseverance — charac- 
eristics  which  have  been  developed  in  the  struggle  of  many 
centuries,  during  which  the  people  never  lost  heart  or  suc- 
cumbed before  tremendous  odds.  I  could  not  end  this  ar- 
ticle more  fittingly  than  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  John 
T.  Bass,  who  in  his  book,  The  Peace  Tangle,  thus  charac- 
terizes Czecho-Slovakia: 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  now  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Czech  crown  is  worth  four  times  the  Austrian  or 
Hungarian  crown  or  the  Polish  mark  and  is  second  in  value  only 
to  the  Jugoslav  dinar.  The  government  is  composed  of  men  in 
many  ways  superior  to  those  in  other  governments  of  Central 
Europe.  The  country  has  a  wealth  of  industries.  They  have 
the  coal  and  iron  for  these  industries.  They  have  already  estab- 
lished the  best  economic  relations  with  the  allied  business  world. 
Czecho-Slovakia  might  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  Central  Europe.  More  than  that,  it  might  prove  the 
binding  force  which  will  hold  together  the  Slav  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  might  prevent  the  Balkaniza- 
tion of  these  countries  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  ci- 
vilization. 


KIJOV 

By  Petr  Bezruc 

From   Modern    Czech    Poetry,    selected    and    translated 
by  P.  Selver',  published  last  week  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Ho,  ye  youthful  swains,  topbooted  and  lithe, 
Ho,  ye  damsels  in  scarlet  wear. 
In  Kijov  town  ye  ever  were  blithe, 
And  blithe  shall  ye  ever  be  there. 


E'en  as  from  fragrant  vines  it  had  gushed, 

E'en  as  ye  seethe,  my  lays; 

The  blood  of   the   Slovaks  is  flerily  flushed, 

Lips  burn  and  eyes  are  ablaze. 


Who  shall  smite  us,  who  shall  afflict  us  with  ill? 
Of  a  master  naught  we  know; 
And  as  blithe  as  we  live  and  drink  our  fill, 
As  blithe  to  our  end  we  shall  go. 
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CARTOONS 

by  the   Czech  Artisi 
S tret t  i  -  Z ampon  i 


1918:  THE  SCALES  TIP 


1917:  THE  HOPE  OF  PEACE 
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A     NEW    MAP    FOR    THE    WORLD 


Americans  are  familiar  with  the  transcendently  human  touch 
of  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  creator  of  01'  Bill  and  witness  extra- 
ordinary to  the  stiffness  of  the  British  upper  lip  and  the  smile 
that  lay  behind  it — to  say  nothing  of  the  sweet  tooth!  They 
know  the  searching  strokes  with  which  Raemaekers  flayed  the 
German  invaders  of  Belgium.  Few  of  us,  however,  have  had  the 
chance  to  see  the  work  of  the  mid-continental  artists  of  the  war 
period.  The  Czech  who  saw  his  fellow  countrymen  caught  up  and 
thrown  into  a  war  not  theirs,  and  the  whole  of  pre-war  Europe 
about  him  slipping  had  small  chance  to  get  his  message  out. 
The  dates  and  the  simplicity  of  the  imagery  of  these  cartoons 
by  Stretti-Zamponi  carry  the  story  of  a  man's  spirit  in  the 
slow  course  of  the  war  years.  In  the  first  of  the  series — that 
of  1914-15— we  see  the  Old  World  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
kept  from  crashing  over  by  the  frailest  of  human  scaffoldings. 
In  the  taut  guy  ropes  by  •which  unseen  hands  seek  to  reseat  the 
pillar  of  peace  and  in  the  scales  where  a  human  heart  outweighs 
the  sword  and  bag  of  coin,  we  have  perhaps  evidence  of  a 
pacifist's  yearning — or  the  faith  of  the  weaker  peoples  that 
right  would  in  the  end  triumph.  More  gruesome,  but  no  less 
striking,  than  Watts' s  famous  "Hope"  is  the  skull  of  the  battle- 
field which  gives  a  roothold  to  a  flower.  The  patriots  who 
have  swung  their  scaffolds  and  are  painting  in  the  map  of  the 
new  republic  of  the  Czechs  before  the  globe  has  fairly  caught 
its   balance,  give  a  final  and  mor-e   buoyant  note  to   the   series 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  REPUBLIC 


An  Essay  in  Applied  Idealisr 


By   Herbert  Adolphus   Miller 
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HAVE  always  believed  idealism  practicable,"  said 
President  Masaryk  two  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  America  to 
take  up  his  responsibilities  as  president  of  the  new 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  During  the  last  two  years,  while 
idealism  has  been  shrinking  in  governments  throughout  the 
world,  he  has  not  faltered  in  his  conviction.  Of  course  not 
much  has  yet  been  realized,  and  every  one  is  not  cooperating, 
but  the  goal  is  still  there.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  the 
garden  of  the  American  Legation  in  Prague,  where  there 
were  many  English  guests,  I  asked  President  Masaryk  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  Germans  joined  the  Czecho- 
slovaks as  the  English  were  joining  the  Americans  in  cele- 
brating Independence  Day.  He  smiled  and  said :  "I  don't 
know,  but  it  will  be." 

The  significance  of  Czecho-Slovakia  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  understanding  something  of  the  part  played  by  the 
president.  While  he  is  a  most  outstanding  personality,  not 
only  in  his  own  country  but  in  the  world,  he  nevertheless  sums 
up  in  his  equipment  and  attitudes  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people.  He  is  preeminent  as  Tolstoy 
was  preeminent,  but  as  Tolstoy  was  superlatively  a  Russian, 
so  is  Masaryk  a  Czecho-Slovak.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  era,  possessing  both  unusual 
practical  wisdom  and  an  all-pervasive  religious  idealism. 
President  Wilson  was  trained  in  the  science  of  government; 
President  Masaryk  was  trained  in  the  science  of  humanity. 
He  was  first  professor  of  philosophy  and  then  of  sociology, 
and  he  practiced  both  as  member  of  the  Austrian  parliament, 
representing  the  party  which  he  founded,  and  which  was 
called  "realist"  because  of  its  philosophical  principles.  He 
believes  that  morality  based  on  religion  must  save  the  world, 
but  the  morality  must  rest  on  education,  and  the  religion  be 
freed  from  ecclesiasticism.  I  once  asked  him  what  impressed 
him  about  Tolstoy  whom  he  knew  well,  and  he  replied,  "His 
morality."  The  impression  of  Masaryk  is  also  that  of  moral- 
ity, but  accompanied  by  a  rationality  quite  foreign  to  Tolstoy. 
When  one  knows  that  the  two  greatest  characters  in  Czecho- 
slovak history  were  the  priest  and  reformer  Huss  and  the 
bishop  and  educator  Comenius,  the  spiritual  succession  is 
apparent. 

In  a  country  full  of  intense  religious  controversies  with 
roots  deep  in  the  past,  the  fact  that  such  a  man  is  accepted 
as  leader  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  people  are  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  idealistic  program.  Neither  the  "free- 
thinkers" nor  the  Catholics  find  him  hostile  to  them,  as  he 
believes  in  worshipping  according  to  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  Jews  look  to  him  as  the  one  man  in  the  state  who 
understands  them.  Of  course  the  extremists  at  both  ends 
criticize  him,  but  all  trust  him. 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  a  most  important  social  and  political 
.experiment,  for  it  is  an  enlightened  state  born  out  of  the  new 
idea  of  self-determination,  and  it  must  go  through  the  process 
of  adjusting  a  dominated  past  to  the  responsibility  of  free- 
dom. Thrust  out  west  of  all  the  other  Slavs  and  lying  al- 
most exactly  in  the  center  of  Europe,  it  has  entered  fully 
into  western  civilization  while  in  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing it  reaches  back  to  the  eastern  and  Slavic  world.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  for  the  in- 
evitable emergence  of  the  Slav  is  assured  by  the  very  num- 
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bers  and  resources  of  Russia,  as  well  as  of  Polana 
Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia.    We  know  that  the  contribu> 
Russia  will  be  primitive,  powerful,  and  generally  const' 
but  it  needs   to  be  led  through   into  cooperation   v 
western    world.     Because    of    her    geographic    pos 
cultural  attainments,  her  Slavic  relationship,   an 
dent,  who  knows  Russia  as  few  Russians  do,  Cz 
will  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  process. 

Of  all  the  new  states  Czecho-Slovakia  is  the  only 
has  adopted  a  constitution  and  put  it  into  force, 
stitutions  of  England,   France  and  the  United  St 
drawn  on  largely,  but  many  adaptations  and  provr 
introduced,  both  to  meet  special  problems  and  to  acu, 
current  concepts.     After  stating  in  the  opening  sentencv 
"the  people  are  the  sole  source  of  all   state  power  u 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,"  the  constitution  proceeds  to 
suffrage  universal  and  compulsory.     Privileges  based  or. 
birth,  or  profession  are  not  recognized.     Profiting  by  tht 
perience  of  England  and  the  United  States  with  the  H< 
of  Lords  and   the   Senate  in  their  respective  countries, 
House  of  Deputies  has  been  given  a  disproportionate  ami 
of  power.  The  Senate,  while  it  may  initiate  legislation,  J" 
eral  exercises  the  function  of  "amendment  and  mod'1 
The  president  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  t 
of  Parliament.    The  president  has  much  more  authc 
in  France,  but  the  cabinet  must  be  dismissed  whenev 
is  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence.     During  the  time  Parln 
is  not  in  session,  there  is  a  committee  which  acts  "oft  all 
ters  of  immediate  urgency,  even  if  in  ordinary  circumsta 
they  should    require   the   enactments   of   legislation." 
concessions  to  modernism  are  found  in  the  provision  th' 
president  shall  take  his  oath  "on  his  honor  and  con 
and  in  the  guarantee  that  "public  instruction  shall 
so  as  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  results  of  scienl 
tigation."     Careful  provision  is  made  for  the  "prot. 
national,   religious  and  racial  minorities." 

This  is  the 'first  constitution  which  has  ever  be 
ed   in   which    all   these    rights   have   been    conside 
system    of    proportional    voting    was    adopted    t 
vious   necessity  to   meet  the   many  political    divis 
fifteen  parties  which  are  now  in  parliament  inclu 
divisions  composed  by  the  nationalities  of  the  Cze 
Germans,  and   Magyars,   though   these  in  severe 
across  national  lines;  the  Social  Democrats  are 
tionality.     Most  of  the  party  lines  are  inherit 
adherences   of   Austro-Hungarian   times    and    in 
have  little  meaning  for  the  present  time.     Since 
cannot  stand  without  the  support  of  Parliament 
selected  from  enough  parties  to  represent  a  major 
elections  of  1920  the  Social  Democrats  cast  38  1 
the  total  vote,  and  since  they  were  the  strongest 
prime  minister  was  selected  from  among  them.     1 
however,  the  party  split,  and  since  the  three  car 
bers  could  not  represent  the  opposed  factions,  the 
dissolved,  and  the  present  cabinet  has  the  uniqu 
of  being  composed  of  experts  who  were  within  tr 
but  "without  party."     It  will  be  interesting  to  st 
they  can  retain  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

The  constitution  is  forward-looking  and  democr 
actually  functioning,  but  that  does  not  mean  tha 
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JOSEF  5USTA 
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any  deviations  from  ideal  conditions.    There  is  inevitable 

•iency,  and  the  hold-over  of  prejudices.     The  Germans 

were  once  dominant  are  now  without  power,  and  it  is  be- 

reasonable  expectation  that  every  one  on  the  German  and 

»yar   side   should   be   without    resentment,   or   that  some 

ials  on  the  Czecho-Slovak  side  will  not  be  anxious  to  pay 

aid  scores.     Nothing  but  time  can  cure  these  attitudes. 

*  surprsies  me — in  all  the  new  states  of  Central  Europe 

ot  the  mistakes  and  inefficiencies,  but  how  they  can 

ill.     How  did  they  learn?     The  variety  of  things 

c  oe  done  by  a  modern  state  demands  education  and 

;e,  and  yet,  almost  without  either,  these  new  states 

aking  progress. 

e  problems  of  the  republic  fall  into  three  classes:    the 

ionship  to  neighboring  states,  the  nationalities  within  the 

,  and  economic  and  social  reconstruction. 

"-e  Little  Entente  was  consummated  through  open  diplo- 

"*ri  the  whole  world  looking  on.    It  includes  in  a  treaty 

ation,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

rship  is  in  the  hands  of  President  Masaryk.     Bul- 

stria  and  Hungary  will  sooner  or  later  enter  a  com- 

'ch  will   have  many  characteristics  of   a   federation. 

look  beyond  the  present  moment  of  doubt  and  as- 

tionalism    in    appraising    the    significance    of    this 

onal  groups  in  ascending  order  are  the  Jews,  the 

le  Germans,  and  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

ortion  of  the  Jews  is  smaller  than  in  the  sur- 

tes,  although  in  the  extreme  East  there  are  towns 

vo  which  are  80  per  cent  Jewish,  but  the  govern- 

cen  an  understanding  position.     When  the  ques- 

lizing  a  political  party  was  raised  by  the  Jews, 

t  expressed  his  approval  and  it  was  done,  so  that 

t  opportunity   for   full   political   expression.      No 

Parliament   was  elected  by  the  party,  but  over 

sand  votes  were  cast.     Over   against  the  liberal 

the  government  must  be  put  personal  prejudice, 

deal  of  organized  anti-Semitism,  but  as  compared 

ttensity  of  feeling  existing  in  all  the  neighboring 

existence  here  is  insignificant. 

:ion  with  regard  to  the  Magyars  is  not  normal 

he   undemocratic,    reactionary    character   of    the 

in    Hungary.      One    can   easily    understand    the 

:he  Hungarians,  who  have  always  magnified  their 

iw  much  has  been  shorn  from  them,  but  unlike 

s  and  the  Austrians  they  have  not  accepted  the 


results  of  the  war.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  lines  be- 
tween the  states  were  not  drawn  with  ultimate  correctness, 
but  instead  of  concentrating  on  a  demand  for  modifications 
of  the  frontier,  the  propaganda  office  in  Budapest  is  aggressive 
for  the  recovery  of  the  old  limits  of  the  kingdom — a  result 
which  manifestly  can  never  be  attained.  It  adds,  however, 
to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  normal  conditions  within 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Within  the  present  boundaries  there  are 
nearly  a  million  Magyars.  They  have  thirteen  members  in 
Parliament,  divided  between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Christian  Socialists,  which  latter  is  the  party  of  reaction  in 
all  the  countries.  The  solution  of  the  Magyar  question  de- 
pends more  at  the  present  time  on  the  development  of  demo- 
cracy in  Hungary  than  on  what  is  done  by  Czecho-Slovakia. 
There  are  the  constitutional  guarantees,  but  the  strain  against 
the  avowed  purposes  of  Budapest  creates  nervous  instability. 
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Minister 


P.     PROCHAZKA 

of    Hygiene 


JOSEF    TOMASEK 

President    of   the  Parliament 


Since  there  are  many  Magyars,  however,  who  are  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  present  Hungarian  government,  they  find  a 
relatively  comfortable  haven  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  population  is  German,  and 
while  it  is  scattered  throughout  the  state,  the  majority  is 
on  the  circumference  of  Bohemia.  These  have  72  deputies 
out  of  300,  and  37  senators  out  of  150.  They  are  divided 
among  five  parties,  but  they  generally  vote  in  an  opposition 
block.  The  German  problem  is  unquestionably  a  serious  one 
and  cannot  be  solved  by  the  method  of  suppression  which  the 
Germans  used  when  they  were  in  power  and  which,  their 
consistent  opposition  shows,  they  more  or  less  expect.  The 
Nationalist  Party,  with  some  powerful  representatives,  ad- 
vocates coercive  domination,  but  the  majority  of  the  Czechs 
are  against  it.  The  ultimate  solution  will  come  when  there  is 
a  change  from  the  idea  that  a  state  must  be  cultocratic  as 
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well  as  administrative.  When  groups  need  no  longer  be 
fearful  that  other  cultures  are  trying  to  absorb  the,,\,-"',:  will 
be"  that  Czechs  and  Germans  can  celebrate  the"1  oarae  in- 
dependence day.  On  the  whole  the  clashes  are  much  less 
frequent  and  less  severe  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  Czechs  were  ruled  by  Austria  and  have  had  political 
and  historical  unity  while  the  Slovaks  in  northern  Hungary 
have  been  lacking  in  both.  The  Slovaks  have  been  subjected  to 
coercive  efforts  at  Magyarization  which  in  many  cases  result- 
ed in  disorganization  and  illiteracy  as  a  means  of  resistance. 
But  the  language  is  more  archaic  than  the  Czech  from  which 
it  differs  as  a  dialect.  The  people  are  less  sophisticated  than 
the  Czechs,  and  their  religious  experience  has  been  different, 
so  that  there  are  going  to  be  difficult  problems  in  integrating 
the  two.  The  Slovaks  have  properly  resented  the  "carpet 
bagger"  methods  of  some  of  the  Czech  officials  who  occupied 
positions  in  Slovakia,  and  these  have  generally  been  removed. 
Both  Czechs  and  Slovaks  realize  that  the  differences  in  history 
make  the  adjustment  difficult,  and  both  are  making  conscious 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem.  According  to  the  constitution, 
Czech  and  Slovak  both  are  official  languages  in  their  respec- 
tive areas. 

The  economic  and  social  programs  are  fundamentally 
democratic.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  people  vote  for  the 
various  brands  of  socialism,  but  the  prevailing  policy  is 
evolutionary  socialization.  This  is  being  applied  to  the  mines 
first.  The  significant  thing  is  that  all  the  restless  and  con- 
structive attitudes  now  prevailing  in  the  world  are  stirring 
in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  method  of  proportional  voting 
gives  an  opportunity  for  every  point  of  view  to  express  itself, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  two-party  system.  In 
spite  of  all  the  vituperation  which  the  various  parties  hurl 
at  each  other,  divergent  views  are  able  to  live  together  in 
such  mutual  toleration  that  each  modifies  the  others. 
The  class  struggle  is  acute,  and  all  the  questions  concerning 
capitalism  are  at  the  forefront,  but  there  is  unusual  enlighten- 
ment in  the  approach  to  the  problems. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  land  of  John  Huss  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  present  movements  is  religious.  Deliberate- 
ly the  church  has  set  about  reforming  itself,  and  while  many 
Czechs  consider  themselves  atheists,  their  atheism  is  really  an 
anti-clericalism  based  on  their  experience  with  Vienna.  A 
schism  within  the  church  is  now  going  on  which  will  be  looked 
upon  by  historians  as  having  a  significance  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Hussite  period. 
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HEALTH  WTRADE 
APPEALS/o  Mf  PEOPLE 


Posters  drawn  by  some  of  the  fore- 
most artists  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public are  widely  used  to  stimulate 
among  all  sections  of  the  people  the 
earnest  desire  for  healthful  living, 
thrift  and  industry,  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  nation's  rehabili- 
tation and  progress.  For  the  Health 
of  the  People,  a  poster  drawn  in  col- 
ors by  M.  Svabinsky  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak Red  Cross,  shows  the  bust  of 
a  robust  woman  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  cross  and  sheaves  of 
wheat  and  fruit  to  symbolize  the  re- 
lation of  health  to   outdoor  life 


.''■"■'My:- 


Mercury  carrying  the  shield 
of  Prague,  its  "chief  point" 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  a 
poster  drawn  by  Karl  Relink 
for  this  year's  "samples 
fair"  or  grand  market  of  the 
city  ,of  Prague,  represents 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
fields   of  trade  and  industry 


The  Survey  is  indebted  for 
the  reproduction  of  these 
posters  to  the  Webster  Branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, the  most  complete  li- 
brary of  Czech  literature  in 
the  new  world,  where  books 
are  supplemented  by  works 
of     art     and     craftsmanship 
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Americans  of  Czechoslovak  Descent 
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By  Sdrka  B.  Hrbkovd 

OF  THE    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    INFORMATION    SERVICE,   AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  not  unlike  America,  has  it- 
self become  a  "melting  pot"  of  its  own  people,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  whom  have  been  subject  to 
totally  different  influences  during  six  years  of  exile 
on  a  line  extending  entirely  around  the  world.  These  men 
have  lived  amid  other  civilizations,  under  other  governments, 
and  are  but  now  returning  and  bringing  to  their  own  land 
the  results  of  observations,  impressions  and  new  convictions. 
The  molding  of  these  into  consistency  with  the  conditions  and 
facts,  temporary  as  they  are,  in  a  newly  formed  government 
is  a  process  of  unlimited  possibilities. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  with  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
a  territory  of  54,276  square  miles  (about  equivalent  to  the 
area  of  Iowa,  though  with  over  six  times  that  state's  popu- 
lation) has  received  its  sons  and  daughters  back  from 
America  and,  in  turn,  is  sending  its  best  blood  to  our  shores. 
But  the  proportion  of  ebb  and  flow — of  loss  and  gain — is  not 
the  same.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  total  number 
of'Czecho-Slovaks  admitted  to  the  United  States  was  5.746, 
whereas  the  number  departing  in  the  same  period  totalled  12,- 
364,  a  net  decrease  of  6,618.  If  the  territory  embraced  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  taken  as  a  unit,  the  difference  is  greater,  for 
it  shows  3,560  admitted  against  11,273  departed,  a  net  de- 
crease in  Czecho-Slovak  population  of  the  United  States  of 
7,713.  An  analj'sis  shows  that  the  decrease  is  chiefly  in  the 
Slovak  element,  for  they  composed  12,046  of  the  number  de- 
parting from  the  United  States  whereas  fewer  than  half  that 
number,  or  5,196,  were  admitted  in  1920,  leaving  a  net  loss  of 
6,950  Slovaks.  The  Czecho-Slovak  consulate  in  New  York 
city,  since  its  establishment  in  January,  1919,  has  issued  21,197 
passports  to  Czecho-Slovaks.  Fully  33'/^  per  cent  more,  over 
7,000  passports,  were  issued  to  individuals  going  to  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  Swedish  and  Jugoslav  consulates  early  in 
191 9,  thus  making  a  conservative  yet  fairly  accurate  total  of 
over  28,000  departures  with  the  new  republic  as  the  destina- 
tion. 

The  causes  for  emigration  as  given  to  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Information  Service,  which  furnished  governmental, 
income  tax,  and  other  information  to  the  departing  ones, 
ranged  all  the  way  from  the  inspired  fervor  of  a  repatriate 
anxious  to  serve  his  liberated  native  land,  to  the  purely  per- 
sonal reasons  typical  of  most  returning  Europeans.  The  rea- 
sons given  included:  to  return  to  family,  need  of  looking 
after  orphaned  children  of  dead  soldier  relatives,  to  bring 
back  brides,  to  aid  aged  or  infirm  parents,  to  adjust  estates, 
anxiety  about  relatives  from  whom  they  had  not  heard,  to 
fetch  wife  and  children  who  were  afraid  to  undertake  trip 
to  America  alone,  to  settle  on  own  farm  property,  the  wish 

*to  end  days  on  native  soil,  desire  to  see  how  things  are  in  the 
new  republic — the  last  named  being  one  of  the  "contributing 
causes"  given  by  nearly  every  emigrant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total  of  the  exodus  was  not  greater  than  the  total  would 
have  been  had  emigration  been  permitted  during  the  six 
years  of  the  war  period. 

Though  the  net  increase  in  Slovak  population  is  consider- 
ably in  favor  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  that  country  views  with 
apprehension    the   departure   of   its  capable  young   men    and 


women  to  America,  as  it  needs  its  people  at  home  to  make  up 
the  depletion  due  to  the  fall  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
in  war.  A  commission  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross,  with 
Dr.  Anna  Berkovcova  at  its  head,  was  sent  by  Dr.  Alice 
Masaryk,  president  of  the  organization,  to  the  districts  from 
which  emigration  has  seemed  to  be  heavy.  The  findings  of  the 
commission  are  most  enlightening  and  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Zemplin  district,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  passports  have  been  issued,  the  survey  committee  reports: 

The  district  lacks  industrial  establishments.  The  returned 
•  friends  relate  to  their  acquaintances,  who  are  chiefly  peasants, 
far  fetched  tales  of  the  wonderful  conveniences  offered  by  the 
Amerjcan  factory  with  its  oil  finish,  its  splendid  baths,  automobile 
transportation  to  the  doctor's,  etc.  They  declare  that  in  America 
there  is  no  shortage  of  sugar,  flour,  bread  or  meat  and  that  low 
prices  prevail. 

The  reports  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  chapters,  to- 
gether with  those  of  investigation  commissions  appointed  by 
the  government,  showed  that  among  the  present  causes  of 
Slovak  emigration  are  many  chiefly  due  to  war's  aftermath, 
such  as  a  lack  of  housing  facilities,  land,  breadstuffs,  clothing 
supplies,  suitable  employment  and  unsettled  political  condi- 
tions. Among  the  other  causes  which  in  time  will  be  elimi- 
nated are:  the  patriarchal  law  which  makes  the  son  depend- 
ent during  the  lifetime  of  the  father;  the  tardy  execution 
of  the  land  reform  bills  subdividing  the  large  estates  among 
the  peasantry;  the  activities  of  unscrupulous  steamship  ticket 
agents  who  claim  to  secure  immediate  passage  for  clients  but 
who  in  reality  keep  the  emigrant  for  weeks,  even  months,  at 
some  inland  or  coast  station  amid  discomfort  and  filth  and 
compel  him  to  pay  for  vile  excuses  for  lodging  and  food. 
A  large  number  of  these  who  have  been  inducing  emigration 
by  promising  a  free  trip  to  Hamburg  and  overseas  in  return 
for  which  the  emigrants  are  to  work  three  months  in  America 
without  pay  have  but  recently  been  run  down.  In  the  March 
session  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  parliament,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  presented  a  comprehensive  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants  against  exploitation,  offenders  to  be 
punished  by  five  years  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100,000 
crowns.  If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  blaze  the  trail  for  older 
democracies  which  have  viewed  the  plucking  of  both  emigrants 
and  immigrants  with  a  complacency  suggesting  a  decided  ne- 
gation to  the  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Seeking  Citizenship 

OF  the  thousands  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  fought  in 
France,  either  with  the  Canadian  forces  or  under  the  Czecho- 
slovak ensign  at  Cognac  and  Terron,  the  vast  majority  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Legion  of  Ameri- 
ca, at  Cleveland,  O,  in  April,  1920: 

We  fought  in  France  to  help  the  Czecho-Slovaks  gain  the  sort 
of  freedom  and  democracy  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  America. 
When  that  aim  was  accomplished,  our  mission  was  ended  and 
our  second  home  in  America  beckoned  us  back  to  our  former 
fields  of  service. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  business  to  come  before  the  con- 
vention which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
all  Czecho-Slovak  veterans  of  the  World  War  was  the  ques- 
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tion  of  how  best  and  earliest  they  could  complete  their  na- 
turalization, in  order  that,  as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
assembly,  "each  might  carry  his  full  share  of  the  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  of  the  privileges  of  United  States  citizenship." 
A  spirit  like  that  augurs  well  for  America.  The  pity  is 
that  so  many  of  these  eager  prospective  citizens  have  had  to 
cope  with  no  end  of  difficulties  in  attaining  citizenship.  Their 
hardships  were  due  to  the  technical  prohibition  set  up  by  our 
own  American  government  which  did  not  permit  a  native  of 
what  was  formerly  Austria-Hungary  to  secure  second  papers 
without  a  "presidential  exception"  or  application  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  classification  of  "enemy  alien."  Our  govern- 
ment fails  to  distinguish  between  Czech  and  German  and 
Slovak  and  Magyar  and  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  consistently  and  continuously  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies  and  at  no  time  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  The  absence  from  the  United  States 
of  these  men  who  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  army  has  meant  that  many  judges  arbitrarily  refused  to 
credit  the  period  of  military  service  toward  fulfilling  the  five- 
year  continuous  residence  rule  and  required  them  to  take 
out  a  second  Declaration  of  Intention  which,  of  course,  post- 
pones full  citizenship. 

The  Early  Emigration 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  the  America-ward  course  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks as  such  is  of  but  short  history.  The  members  of  at 
least  one  of  the  nations  composing  the  present  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic,  the  Bohemians  or  Czechs,  turned  their  steps  to  the 
New  World  continent  almost  as  early  as  the  Mayflower 
Pilgrims.  The  Slovak  westward  movement  began  at  a  much 
later  date,  the  first  influx  in  1873  being  occasioned  by  Magyar 
misrule  and  land  poverty  at  home,  though  the  attractions  of 
America  were  also  an  element  of  that  and  the  emigration  of 
the  ensuing  two  decades.  Thousands  of  men  of  peasant  an- 
cestry became  miners  and  steel  workers  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania* 

The  dependable  information  supplied  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
press  of  America  to  the  readers  of  the  125  or  more  publications 
(over  80  of  which  are  Czech  and  the  others  Slovak),  as  well 
as  governmental  information  furnished  to  the  60  or  more  na- 
tional or  state  organizations  of  the  two  groups  are  responsible 
for  the  wide-spread  interest  in  American  citizenship.  This  for- 
eign-language press  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  its  gener- 
osity and  zeal  in  placing  before  its  readers  articles  from  reliable 
sources  giving  impartial  and  full  information  on  the  means 
and  desirability  of  attaining  American  citizenship.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  papers  maintain  English  sections.  In  the 
cases  of  about  75  per  cent  of  these  papers,  the  editors  are  men 
who  were  born  and  secured  their  education  in  Bohemia.  A 
number  of  Czecho-Slovak  editors  are  university  trained  men 
with  a  broad  outlook  on  world  politics. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  added  interest 
evinced  by  Czech  and  Slovak  papers  in  American  politics  has 
been  noteworthy.  Some  masterly  editorials  ringing  with 
dyed-in-the-wool  Americanism  and  worthy  of  bred-in-the-bone 
natives  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  Czech 
and  Slovak  papers  of  the  United  States.  The  conception  of 
a  thoroughgoing  democracy  freed  of  Old-World  bigotry  and 
prejudice  is  most  truly  crystalized  in  the  enlightened  foreign- 
language  press  which  recognizes  from  afar  the  rocks  on  which 
the  ship  of  state  may  split.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  no 
foreign  groups  which  seek  so  little  special  favor  from  the 
government    under   whose    protection    they    live    as    do    the 


Czecho-Slovaks.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  editorial 
utterances  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  of  the  units  composing  the 
American  voting  body,  is  "privilege  for  none,  equal  treat- 
ment— equal  justice  for  all." 

Czecho-Slovaks  who  arrive  in  the  United  States  are,  for 
the  most  part,  thoroughly  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  here, 
for  they  have  numerous  authentic  sources  of  information. 
Some  of  their  foremost  journalists  and  most  accurate  ob- 
servers have  spent  months  and  years  in  the  United  States  and 
have  given  pictures  of  our  American  life  which  astonish  our 
native-born  by  their  faithfulness  and  penetration. 

Pamphlets  and  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  languages  have  a  considerable  cir- 
culation in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  give  a  clear  day-by-day  pic- 
ture of  America  as  it  is.  The  Czechs,  especially,  are  great 
readers  and,  in  fact,  among  the  least  illiterate  of  immigrants 
coming  to  America,  seldom  standing  below  second  or  third 
place  in  the  lists  compiled  by  our  government.  The 
most  recent  report  of  the  commissioner-general  of  immi- 
gration indicates  that  the  Bohemians  (Czechs)  were  the 
only  group  of  Europeans  with  not  a  single  case  of  illiteracy 
among  immigrant  aliens  admitted  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1920.  In  the  same  period  only  83  Slovaks  out  of  a  total 
of  2,523  were  illiterate.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  also  stand  high 
in  the  list  of  immigrants  in  skilled  occupations. 

Hundreds  of  Slovaks  come  to  America  well  trained  in  the 
leather,  glass,  tin  and  wood  industries.  Manufacturers  of 
fine  leather  and  fur  goods  employ  many  of  them.  One  of  the 
best  cordevan  leather  factories  in  the  country  is  owned  and 
manned  by  Slovaks.  As  tanners,  dyers,  basket-weavers,  glaz- 
iers and  wire-workers  they  have  no  superiors.  Unfortunately, 
the  talents  of  many  Slovaks  are  lost  through  their  early  ab- 
sorption by  the  steel  and  iron  mills,  foundries,  coal  mines  and 
lumber  yards  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Czechs 
bring  to  America  their  special  talents  and  training  as  farmers, 
glass  blowers,  gem  cutters  and  polishers  (especially  of  gar- 
nets which  are  found  in  purest  state  in  the  "Bohemian  Para- 
dise"), pearl-button  makers,  bead-,  jewelry-,  lace-  and  needle- 
workers,  watch-makers,  tailors,  cigar-makers,  and  wood- 
carvers. 

The  introduction  in  the  United  States  of  the  pearl-button  in- 
dustry is  wholly  due  to  the  Czechs  of  the  Tabor  district.  One 
of  the  best  labor-saving  devices  on  pearl-button  machinery  was 
invented  by  a  Czecho-Slovak  immigrant  to  America  who 
learned  his  trade  in  Zirovnice,  to  which  place  the  machine  is 
now  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  writer  on  a  visit 
to  her  father's  people  in  Zirovnice,  the  Czech  center  of  the 
industry,  noted  huge  boxes  marked  "Missouri  River  Clams" 
and  later  saw  the  contents  transformed  into  pearl  buttons 
which  were  sewed  on  cards  printed  brazenly  with  the  state- 
ments "Made  In  Germany"  and  "Made  In  Paris."  That 
was  before  the  war.  Today  the  chances  are  that  milady's 
pearl  buttons  and  ornaments  are  made  by  Czecho-Slovaks  em- 
ployed in  the  scores  of  factories  in  and  near  New  York  city. 

Skill  in  the  Handicrafts 

A  CZECH  jeweler  in  Los  Angeles  designs,  makes  up  in  wax, 
then  molds  the  precious  metal  for  artistic  and  original  rings, 
brooches,  pendants  and  bracelets.  When  he  completes  a  gem, 
the  original  mold  is  destroyed,  as  this  artist  refuses  to  make 
two  jewels  of  exactly  the  same  pattern,  preferring  the  joy 
of  originating  new  designs.  He  was  offered  a  salary  several 
times  larger  than  his  income  to  fashion  the  gems  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  department  store  where  the  interested  could  watch 
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VILLAGE   FOLK 

Love  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  peoples  that  goes 
far  to  cement  their  national  unity.  Combined  with  it  is  a  love  of  the  simple  arts  which  goes 
back  equally  far.  Groups  of  villagers,  as  in  the  picture  above,  may  still  be  seen  in  West 
Bohemia  on  any  fine  summer  evening,  when  the  last  chores  of  farm  and  home  are  finished 
find  men  and  women,  the  latter  incapable  of  resting  with  idle  hands,  assemble  on  the  village 
green  to  hear  some  tale  of  long  ago,  usually  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  oldest  among  them. 
The  nun  of  these  villages  (below)  formerly  guardians  ,vf  the  frontier,  who  still  wear  their 
historical  costumes — their  emblem,  the  head  of  a  watchdog  on  a  white  field  appears  in  many 
conventional  designs — have  many  stories  to  tell  of  ancient  privileges  upheld  against  greedy 
landlords,  of  royal  courts  held  in  the  district,  when  Bohemia  was  yet  an  independent  king- 
dom, to  adjust  heal  disputes  and  grievances,  and  of  battles  with  robbers  and  with  wolves 


In  Moravia  mare  especially  old  peasant 
customs  have  survived  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Women  and  children  work  in  the 
fields  ivith  their  men-folk.  The  picturesque 
clothes  of  the  women  are  not  only  put  on 
for  festive  occasions.  The  young  women 
from  W est  Slovakia  (left)  and  Moravia 
(right)  are  dressed,  it  is  true,  in  their 
Sunday  best,  but  in  the  embroidery  they 
wear,  the  pattern  and  not  the  fabric  is 
the  heirloom  of  the  family — each  village 
having  its  own  and  each  individual  in- 
troducing    only     some     slight     modification 


Many  people,  especially  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  republic,  still  wear  the  tradi- 
tional embroidered  peasant  clothes  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  even  of  the 
second  largest  city,  Pilsen.  The  young 
Moravians  in  the  picture  above  are  dressed 
up  for  a  Sunday  dance  at  the  village  inn 
•which,  in  true  rustic  fashion,  starts  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  With  his  billy  cock 
hat,  the  man  next  to  the  pipe  player  evi- 
dently gives  an  advance  performance  of 
the  part  he  intends  to  play  at  the  festivity. 
The  village  belles  ivill  have  a  hard  choice! 
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T/f^  /'htz  «<  Turciansky  Sv.  Martin  in  northern  central  Slovakia  is  a  real  social  center. 
Here  the  inhabitants  of  this  cultural  center  of  Slovakia  assemble  for  song  and  gossip. 
In  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  their  get-up,  the  peasants  of  the  region  are  among  the 
most  cultured  people  in  Europe;  their  little  town  is  a  center  of  the  printing  industry 
and  boasts  a  most  interesting  museum.  The  women  of  Slovakia,  although  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  linens  and  colored  thread  with  which  to  make  their  embroideries 
is  now  great,  still  work  with' the  same  care  and  reverence  for  traditional  craftsman- 
ship as  formerly.  Indeed  the  peasant  woman  of  Detva,  Slovakia,  (below)  both  in 
the  work  upon  which  she  is  engaged  and  the  beautiful  clothes  she  wears,  would  seem  to 
be  a  living  model  for  her  sisters  in  the  neighboring  villages.  It  is  in  their  gardens  that 
these  women  work,  surrounded  by  children  for  whom  doubtless  they  are  story  tellers 
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him.  But  the  money  did  not  attract  him,  for  he  makes  his 
objets  d'art  for  real  love  of  the  work  and  joy  in  its  accom- 
plishment. A  needle  woman  versed  in  making  such  dainty 
embroidery  that  even  experts  at  first  take  the  finished  piece 
for  an  exquisite  painting  is  one  of  many  similarly  trained  re- 
cent Czech  immigrants  who  have  knocked  at  our  gates  and 
will  surely  "fit  in." 

The  majority  of  the  western  Czechs  are  on  the  farms  of 
Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
They  have  made  farmland  values  higher  than  anywhere  else 
in  those  portions  of  Texas  where  they  are  settled,  according 
to  the  recent  government  bulletin,  Slavs  on  Southern  Farms. 
When  the  grasshoppers  devoured  everything  but  the  telegraph 
wires,  according  to  a  classic  Nebraska  tradition,  the  native- 
born  farmers  went  back  East  to  "pa"  and  "ma,"  but  the 
Czech  farmers  stayed  on  the  land  because  the  width  of  the 
continent  and  an  ocean  lay  between  them  and  what  had  been 
"home."  Lean  years,  such  as  Willa  S.  Cather  describes  in 
O  Pioneers,  gave  to  the  Czech  farmer  a  dogged  determination. 
When  better  days  came,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  introduced  on 
American  farms  the  fine  oats  and  hops  of  their  native  land. 
Also  to  their  gardens  they  transplanted  the  Bohemian  poppy 
whose  gathered  seeds  they  knew  well  how  to  utilize  on  the 
inside  of  luscious  dumplings  or,  better  yet,  in  their  delicious 
pastry  confection,  the  koldc  which  their  American  neighbors 
also  soon  learned  to  bake,  naming  the  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can cookery  "Bohemian  tarts."  Soon,  too,  the  myrtle  and 
double  pinks  (karafiaty)  brought  over  from  their  gardens  in 
Bohemia  filled  up  the  yards,  and  the  native  lipa  or  linden 
(American  basswood)  was  planted  in  front  of  every  Bohemian 
farm  or  village  home.  Practically  every  front  yard  in  the 
South  End  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  fragrant  in  May  and 
June  with  the  perfume  of  the  lovely  lipa  blossoms. 

Business  Enterprises 
BUSINESS  acumen  and  thrift  are  also  assets  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak immigrants.  In  a  recent  publication  an  unquestioned 
authority  specifies  103  banks  in  the  United  States  which  are 
controlled  by  Americans  of  Czecho-Slovak  origin,  the  Czechs 
controlling  $68,400,000  and  the  Slovaks  $9,300,000  of  the 
assets.  In  Chicago  alone  there  are  135  Czecho-Slovak  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  with  assets  of  over  $13,000,000. 
Thousands  of  homes  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  elsewhere  have  been  built  by  Czecho-Siovaks 
because  they  could  borrow  of  their  own  societies  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Jenks  and  Lauck  on  page  281  of  The  Im- 
migration Problem  pertinently  assert,  "The  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  show  the  largest  proportion  of  home-owning  fam- 
ilies, of  all  races,  the  heads  of  which  were  native-born  of 
foreign   father  or  foreign-born." 

Although  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  preeminently  tillers  of 
*he  soil,  they  may  be  found  in  every  kind  of  business  ranging 
from  large  wholesale  drug  firms  to  the  tiny  confection  shop. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  first  public  undertakings  of 
the  pioneer  Czechs  in  America  was  the  founding  of  a  news- 
paper in  Racine,  Wis.,  January  1,  i860.  The  first  organiza- 
tion in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  which  for  a  long  time  was  known 
as  the  Czech  "Athens  of  America,"  was  a  reading  club  and 
library  established  in  i860.  Czech  settlers  of  the  same  re- 
gion planned  to  found  a  free  university  with  four  faculties, 
but  the  idea  never  materialized.  The  only  Czech  higher  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  United  States  is  St.  Procopius 
College  at  Lisle,  111.  For  twenty  years  the  Council  of  High- 
er Education,  established  by  W.  F.  Severa,  has  been  loaning 
money  to  students  of  Czech  origin  who  enroll   in  our  best 


American  universities.  The  first  girls'  seminary  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  established  by  the  Bohemian  (Czech)  and 
Moravian  Brethren  at  Bethlehem  in  1741. 

The  first  bibliography  of  works  in  English  on  Bohemia  and 
the  Czechs,  compiled  in  1908  by  Jeffrey  D.  Hrbek,  included 
90  volumes.  Since  that  time  no  fewer  than  i  ,200  books,  pam- 
phlets and  articles  on  Czecho-Slovakia  have  appeared.  These 
embrace  240  works  in  English  by  Americans  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vak birth  or  parentage  and  58  translations  of  Czech  literature 
into  English.  Original  publications  in  the  Czech  or  Slovak 
language  by  Czecho-Slovak  authors  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude over  300  titles,  many  of  them  agricultural  pamphlets 
and  others  translations  into  Czech  or  Slovak  ot  our  best 
American  literary  masterpieces.  A  total  of  395  Czecho-Slo- 
vak newspapers  has  arisen  at  different  times  in  the  United 
States,  though  only  some  125  survive  today. 

Educational  Activities 
THE  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  have 
had  in  their  faculties  130  men  and  women  of  Czecho-Slovak 
birth  or  ancestry  in  the  last  decade.  An  educational  author- 
ity estimates  that  there  are  today  five  thousand  men  and 
women  of  Czecho-Slovak  parentage  who  are  engaged  as  teach- 
ers in  our  American  public  schools.  There  is  twice  that 
number  of  students  of  Czecho-Slovak  stock  enrolled  in  our 
universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools.  An  April  issue  of 
a  Chicago  daily  carries  the  ads  of  fifty  lawyers,  sixty-five 
doctors  and  eleven  dentists  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth  or  an- 
cestry. Among  our  lawmakers,  four  men  of  Czecho-Slovak 
origin  have  served  in  Congress  and  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
if  second  or  third  terms  are  to  be  counted,  in  our  state  legisla- 
tures. Volume  19  of  the  Publications  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Nebraska  names  thirty-five  Czechs  who  have  served  forty- 
seven  terms  as  senators  or  representatives  in  that  state  alone, 
including  the  famous  Edward  Rosewater,  founder  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  and  of  the  first  Czech  paper  in  that  western  state. 
Several  men  of  Czecho-Slovak  origin  have  served  as  United 
States  foreign  diplomats. 

In  a  recent  fortnight  in  two  American  cities,  Jan  Kubelik 
and  Vasa  Pfihoda,  violinists,  Emmy  Destinn,  grand  opera  so- 
prano, Boza  Oumirov,  barytone,  Masa  Lostavkova,  soprano, 
Ottokar  Mafak,  Marie  Mikova,  Otto  Bartik,  J.  J.  Kovafik, 
Bedfich  Vaska,  J.  H.  Capek,  Ludmila  Wetche,  prac- 
tically all  citizens  now,  appeared  before  delighted  audi- 
ences, some  of  them  interpreting  music  of  fellow  countrymen, 
as  Antonin  Dvorak,  Smetana,  Fibich,  Rudolf  Friml,  Novak, 
Kovafovic.  Dvorak's  inspiration  for  his  incomparable  New 
World  Symphony  and  for  his  famous  Humoresque  was  gain- 
ed entirely  in  the  United  States;  he  composed  most  of  the 
work  when  on  a  visit  to  Spillville,  an  Iowa  village.  The 
Beseda,  a  lovely  Czecho-Slovak  folk  dance,  has  been  adopt- 
ed here  to  the  extent  that  it  is  taught  in  many  leading  physical 
training  schools. 

A  literary  artist  who  secured  the  inspiration  for  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  Czech  lyrics  during  his  stay  in  America  in 
1 869- 1 870  was  Joseph  Sladek  who  also  made  an  incomparable 
translation  of  our  own  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  and  of  other 
American   classics. 

Thomas  Capek,  historian  of  the  Czechs  in  America,  in  a 
summary  issued  last  year,  mentions  120  prominent  musical 
artists  of  Czech  birth  or  origin  who  have  toured  America  or 
have  taken  up  their  residence  permanently  in  this  country. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  Czech  music  teachers,  band 
masters  and  orchestra  leaders  and  members  who  have  made 
our  land  their  home.     Their  ranks  are  augmented  daily  by 
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newcomers  trained  in  the  famous  schools  of  Prague  or  under 
Sevcilc  of  Vienna.  Mr.  Capek  lists  twenty-five  Czech  paint- 
ers, sculptors  and  illustrators  as  residents  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  in  charge  of  art  schools  or  art  departments  of 
institutes  and  universities,  others  illustrators  on  our  principal 
magazines  and  dailies.  The  list  includes  Alphonse  Mucha, 
E.  Nadherny,  Charles  Sarka,  V.  Preissig,  J.  Kratina,  Albin 
Polasek,  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  August  Petrtyl. 

Slovak  immigrants  who  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  arts 
are  fewer  in  number,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  had  less 
opportunity  for  training  under  the  Magyar  regime  which 
woefully  neglected  even  the  common  school  education  of  sub- 
ject nations.  However,  the  Slovak  peasant  has  a  marvelous 
love  of  music,  and  a  rich  treasure-house  of  lyrics  and  folk 
songs  is  his,  together  with  a  natural  ability  in  decorative  work 
in  embroideries,  potteries  and  furniture.  Among  the  perma- 
nent or  substantial  contributions  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to 
the  American  continent  should  be  included  the  thousands  of 
churches,  halls  or  theater  and  concert  buildings,  gymnasia 
and  some  beautiful  statues,  monuments  and  other  sculptures. 

Self- Help 
MANY  well  managed  protective  organizations  provide  sick 
and  death  benefits  to  their  members,  so  that  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  a  Czecho-Slovak  becomes  a  public  charge  or  an  inmate 
of  an  American  almshouse.  The  last  available  statistics  of 
the  United  States  census  show  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
Czechs  in  our  poorhouses  or  homes  for  orphans  or  the  de- 
pendent aged.  It  is  conservative  to  state  that  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  the  estimated  million  and  a  half  total  Czecho- 
slovak population  of  the  United  States  are  insured  in  one  or 
more  of  about  sixty  benevolent  organizations  founded  and 
maintained  for  self-help.  An  interesting  manifestation  of 
this  spirit  was  recalled  in  the  celebration  last  summer  at  its 
convention  in  Chiaago  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Jed- 
nota  Ceskych  Dam  (Union  of  Czech  Women),  the  first 
Czech  woman's  society  in  the  United  States.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  even  our  most  progressive  native-born  American 
women  had  not  yet  provided  an  active  organization  for  edu- 
cation and  sick  and  death  benefits.  The  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Cooperative  Consumers'  League  in  Cleveland  is  man- 
aged by  Czechs. 

This  rare  sense  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion is  an  invisible  but  useful  contribution  to  American  life. 
It  has  made  Czecho-Slovaks  quick  to  get  the  American  point 
of  view  on  community  undertakings  and  on  unionism,  but 
all  the  quicker  to  resent  any  undue  assumption  of  power  from 
any  source  for  in  their  organization  democracy  prevails  and 
each  member  knows  he  has  as  good  a  chance  as  and  an  equal 
voice  with  his  mate  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  there  is  in  recent 
times  a  genuine  influx  of  Czecho-Slovak  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual talent  into  the  United  States,  so  much  so  that  the  Hlas 
Lidu,  a  Czech  daily  published  in  New  York  city,  felt  con- 
strained to  publish  a  lengthy  editorial  on  the  subject  in  its 
issue  of  December  21,  1920.  It  felt  called  upon  to  warn  the 
Czecho-Slovak  journalists,  physicians,  scientists,  singers,  vio- 
linists, pianists,  painters,  illustrators,  sculptors,  writers  and 
the  intelligentsia  thus: 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  these  days  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, to  find  any  kind  of  work.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  brain 
workers  and  artists;  it  is  the  height  of  folly  for  them  to  come 
to  the  United  States  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  employ- 
ment can  more  readily  be  secured  here  than  at  home.  We  warn 
the  intelligentsia,  those  who  have  capital  in  Bohemia,  that  this 
will  shrink  to  a  wonderfully  small  measure  in  American  dollars. 
This  incorrect  deduction  of  the  Hlas  Lidu  that  America  is 


overfilled  with  the  sort  of  talents  with  which  the  immigrant 
Czecho-Slovaks  are  endowed  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  pure- 
ly utilitarian  viewpoint.  America  needs  just  such  gifted  in- 
dividuals, and  somewhere  in  its  vast  centers  it  will  absorb 
and  make  use  of  the  peculiar  talents  of  this  nation  of  mu- 
sicians, painters,  sculptors,  actors,  scientists,  earnest  students, 
— able  workers,  all. 

That,  in  the  past,  America  has  found  a  place  for  the  edu- 
cated and  gifted  Czecho-Slovaks  is  evidenced  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  communities  receiving  the  talented  of  their  own 
group.  Where  a  singing  master  has  settled,  singing  clubs 
have  started  up.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  famous 
Czecho-Slovak  legions  of  Siberia  marched  to  songs  when 
they  had  no  instruments  to  make  music.  A  Czecho-Slovak 
violinist  or  pianist  rarely  indeed  lacks  pupils.  To  locate  a 
Bohemian  community  which  does  not  have  its  own  band  or 
orchestra  is  a  difficult  thing. 

And  where,  pray,  is  the  Czech  or  Slovak  community  or 
group  vvhich  does  not  support  its  own  amateur  theatrical 
club?  These  self-made  Thespians  most  often  are,  during  the 
day,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  cigar-makers  or  busv 
housewives,  but  with  high  zeal  they  hesitate  not  to  produce 
in  one  season  at  the  local  lodge  hall  Czech  or  Slovak  ver- 
sions of  varied  repertoires  including  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Charleys  Aunt,  Jan  Vyrava  (a  popular  Czech  historical 
drama),  North  Against  the  South  (an  American  civil  war 
Play  ,  Strakonicky  Dudak  (The  Bagpipe  Player  of 
Strakonice),  a  musical  fairy  tale  by  Tyl,  the  father  of  the 
National  Opera  House  in  Prague;  Michael  Strogoff  the 
Courier  of  the  Czar;  The  Boarders,  a  Czech-American  play 
r^V,  3  Chicag°an>  and  a  dozen  other  favorites  by 
bubert,  Kolar,  Bozdech,  Stroupeznicky  and  other  playwrights. 

The  Love  of  Drama 

THE  amateur  production  of  an  ever  so  simple  play  implies 
a  degree  of  patience,  effort  and  true  devotion  on  the  part  of 
our  immigrant  element  of  which  the  society  dilettante  in 
drama  can  know  nothing.  The  small  native  American  com- 
munities which  put  on  from  six  to  twenty  amateur  plays  in  a 
season  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Czech  or  Slovak  com- 
munities which  fail  to  produce  that  number  of  plays  season 
after  season  are  rare.  Another  difference  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can performers  in  the  small  town  amateur  plays  are  usually 
the  young  people  who  have  been  away  to  school  or  who  have 
had  superior  advantages,  whereas  the  Czech  or  Slovak  plays 
are  produced  by  men  and  women  in  many  cases  occupied  at 
manual  labor  by  day.  Then,  too,  their  performances  are  not 
induceri  by  some  outside  stimulus  but  are  inspired  by  the  in- 
herent love  of  the  nation  for  the  drama  and  music.  The  writ- 
er has  witnessed  performances  of  Czech  plays  in  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  country  villages  to  which  farmers 'from 
distances  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  made  the  trip  in  bitterly  cold 
weather.  In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  even  greater  sacrifices 
of  time  and  effort  are  often  necessary,  yet  devotees  who  agree 
that  "the  play's  the  thing"  are  found  aplenty. 

Not  only  the  communities  whose  inhabitants  are  natives  of 
the  present  Czechoslovakia  need  the  kind  of  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  new  immigration,  but  there  is  hardly  a  native 
American  center  which  could  not  well  utilize  the  service 
which  these  accomplished  and  trained  men  and  women  can 
render.  The  need  of  an  agency  to  place  Czechoslovakia's 
over-supply  of  the  so-called  "intelligentsia"  is  just  as  great 
as  that  for  distributing  industrial  or  agricultural  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  returns  will  well  repay  America  for 
the  outlay. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  SURVEYS 

<<T  TALUABLE  contacts  have  been  made  with  both  the 
V/  Armenian  and  the  Greek  patriarchates,  with  the  Bul- 
garian exarch,  with  the  grand  rabbi,  and  with  the 
secretary   for   the   Sheik   ul    Islam." 

No,  gentle  reader,  this  is  not  a  roster  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  but  Paragraph  IX,  Community  Organization,  in  a 
syllabus  of  the  Pathfinder  Survey  now  going  forward  in 
Constantinople.  The  passage  reads  on:  "Seven  Greek 
churches  have  been  visited,  three  Bulgarian  churches,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  well   under  way." 

The  admixture  of  principalities  and  powers  with  the  pat- 
ter of  social  work  tickles  the  mind,  but  is  nonetheless  just 
another  item  to  show  the  spread  of  the  survey  movement 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  which  this  special  number  on  Prague 
is   an   illustration. 

Prague,  like  Pittsburgh,  has  the  spirit  of  youth  about  it. 
With  Prague  in  this  respect  should  be  linked  one  of  the 
oldest  capitals  in  the  world — one  which  is  feeling  the  new 
democracy  and  spiritual  ferment  of  the  Orient.  And  with 
the  Prague  survey  should  be  linked  the  survey  of  the  Teng 
Shih  Kou  district  of  Peking  which  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Princeton  Center  in  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  there.  Sidney  D.  Gamble  has  been  at  work 
for  some  months  past  in  casting  its  findings  into  a  book  for 
American  readers. 

The  Constantinople  survey  is  of  more  recent  inception. 
It  was  projected  along  modest  lines  under  the  directorship 
of  Clarence  Richard  Johnson,  the  following  organizations 
cooperating  through  representatives  on  the  Council  of  Fif- 
teen: Robert  College,  the  American  Board,  the  Near  East 
Relief,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Constantinople  College, 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,   and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Americans  just  returned  from  Constantinople  report  that 
large  areas  of  the  city  have  recently  been  swept  by  flame. 
Not  only  is  Constantinople  faced  by  intricate  international 
problems  but  there  is  clearly  a  tremendous  job  of  physical 
rehabilitation   to  be  done. 

Here  at  home,  Cleveland  is  our  ranking  survey  city.  A 
survey  of  the  courts  and  the  whole  machinery  of  justice — as 
common  folk  come  in  contact  with  it — is  being  carried  out 
under  Roscoe  Pound  and  Felix  Frankfurter,  both  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  These  men  are  blazing  new  ground, 
but  this  survey  has  been  preceded  by  the  comprehensive 
hospital  and  health  survey  of  last  year  and  the  equally  well- 
rounded  educational  and  recreational  surveys  of  earlier 
years.  In  resources  and  staff  equipment  the  work  in  each 
of  these  segments  of  investigation  has  more  than  matched  the 
entire  outlay  in  most  community  surveys,  which,  like  the 
type  survey  of  Springfield  [see  page  374]  box  the  compass 
of  social,  civic  and  industrial  factors. 

The  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  is  at  present  completing  a  survey 
of  St.  Louis  started  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  organizations. 

The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  the  general  center  for  counsel  and  ex- 
periment. A  significant  development  is  the  announcement 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  of  a  course  in  social 
surveys  and  community  studies  for  the  coming  year.  Perhaps 
the  great-grandson  of  the  Sheik  ul  Islam  may  get  an  ex- 
change fellowship  if  he  sends  in  his  application  early  enough. 


BLOOD  AND  OIL 

IF  refugees  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  during  the  last  month 
have  reached  the  East,  are  to  be  believed,  the  origin  of  the 
riots  that  disgraced  that  city  last  week  is  to  be  found  not 
so  much  in  impulses  of  race  antagonism,  difficult  to  fatnom,  as 
in  clear  and  understandable  economic  conflicts.  With  thou- 
sands of  others,  a  group  of  these  refugees  told  representatives 
of  New  York  newspapers,  they  had  fled  the  city  more  than 
three  weeks  ago,  when  warning  was  given  for  three  successive 
days  on  the  front  page  of  a  Tulsa  newspaper  that  on  June 
I  the  Negro  population  would  be  cleared  out.  No  explana- 
tion was  given  for  this  anonymous  warning,  which  was  re- 
peated on  unsigned  cards  pasted  on  the  doors  of  Negro  homes. 
But  it  was  not  needed,  since  the  attitude  of  certain  circles  of 
whites  and  the  reason  for  the  warning  were  well  known. 
Along  with  white  men,  many  Negroes  from  southern  states 
had  bought  small  parcels  of  oil  land  in  Oklahoma,  originally 
owned  by  Indians,  and  since  they  were  held  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment, some  five  hundred  colored  owners  had  in  the  last 
decade  resisted  all  offers,  often  accompanied  by  threats,  to 
part  with  these  lands  to  whites  at  prices  which  the  Negroes 
deemed  insufficient.  Every  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  made 
the  strife  more  bitter.  With  the  depression  of  the  labor 
market,  white  employers  of  labor  at  last  thought  they  had  the 
whip  hand  and  ordered  Negro  employes  to  sell  out  or  quit. 
Even  housewives  refused  to  continue  colored  women  in  their 
employ.  Petty  persecutions,  the  refugees  say,  were  common, 
though  there  had  been  no  physical  violence  during  the  last 
few  years.  Then  came  the  alleged  attempt  of  a  Negro  mob 
to  prevent  the  lynching  of  a  colored  man  who  was  held  in 
jail  on  charge  of  assault  on  a  white  woman;  white  men  and 
boys  from  every  part  of  the  city  on  June  1  armed  themselves, 
raided  sport  goods  and  hardware  stores  for  more  arms  and 
ammunition  and  staged  a  riot  in  which  thirty  persons,  the 
majority  colored,  were  killed. 

Once  more  the  old  story,  many  must  have  thought  when 
they  read  the  first  accounts  of  these  happenings.  It  is,  how- 
ever, anything  but  the  old  story ;  it  is  an  entirely  new  story  in 
American  annals,  so  far  as  the  sequel  is  concerned.  For, 
hardly  had  the  shooting  ceased,  hardly  had  the  flames  of  burn- 
ed homes  been  quenched,  when  the  better  spirit  of  a  typical 
American  community  asserted  itself.  Citizens,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  former  mayor,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
organized  themselves  at  once  into  a  reconstruction  commis- 
sion, and  a  thousand  business  men  offered  to  contribute  to- 
ward a  city-wide  fund  to  rehabilitate  the  devastated  colored 
section.  The  governor,  early  on  the  scene,  ordered  the  im- 
mediate mobilization  of  the  state's  judicial  forces  to  prose- 
cute and  impose  the  full  penalties  of  the  law  upon  every 
person  guilty  of  taking  part  in  or  instigating  the  riot.  The 
grand  jury  has  begun  its  investigation. 

Judge  Loyal  J.  Martin,  former  mayor,  elected  chairman 
of  the  citizen's  commission,  said  at  a  mass  meeting  on  the 
day  following  the  occurrence : 

Tulsa  can  only  redeem  herself  from  the  country-wide  shame 
and  humiliation  into  which  she  is  today  plunged  by  complete 
restitution  and  rehabilitation  of  the  destroyed  black  belt.  The 
rest  of  the  United  States  must  know  that  the  real  citizenship 
of  Tulsa  weeps  at  this  unspeakable  crime  and  will  make  good 
the   damage,   so  far   as   it  can   be   done,   to  the   last  penny. 

To  what  extent  the  city  government  was  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty  or  inefficiency  in  the  suppression  of  the   riot  is  not 
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quite  clear  from  reports  so  far  received.  Most  of  these  re- 
ports emphasize,  however,  that  it  should  have  been  possible 
for  the  police  authorities  to  shoot,  if  they  could  not  arrest, 
men  doing  damage  to  property  under  their  own  eyes.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  Jones,  a  Tulsa  editor,  wired  to  the  New  York 
World : ' 

As  is  too  often  the  case  in  just  such  situations,  the  police  are 
derelict  of  duty  at  the  psychological  moment  when  they  have 
the  power  to  prevent.  As  soon  as  this  small  band  of  armed 
black  men  came  upon  the  scene,  the  Tulsa  police,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  o.f  county  officials,  should  at  once  have  thrown  a  line 
around  them  and  marched  them  to  jail.  But  they  stupidly  let 
the  psychological  moment  pass.  Then  a  white  man  struck  a 
match  to  the  incendiary  mob-powder  by  trying  to  take  a  gun 
away  from  a  Negro. 

The  state  militia  was  in  action  a  few  hours  later ;  but  in 
the  darkness,  it  seems,  much  additional  damage  was  done  in 
the  Negro  section  "to  smoke  the  demon  out ;"  and  the  fire 
department  did  not  succeed  in  limiting  the  conflagration  area. 

In  the  morning,  thousands  of  colored  families,  unable  to 
get  far  from  the  scene  of  terror,  were  found  camping  on  the 
hills  surrounding  the  city.  The  Humane  Society,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  social  agencies  immediate- 
ly set  to  work  to  provide  them  with  necessary  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  especially  with  water,  which  was  lacking  in  their 
temporary  refuges.  Later  temporary  homes  were  found  for 
many  in  city  churches,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  and 
in  homes.  Some  arrests  were  made  for  looting;  but  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  tension  had  lessened  to  such  an  extent 
that  250  out  of  550  national  guardsmen  were  returned  to 
their  home  stations.  The  mayor,  at  the  command  of  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  these  guards,  withdrew  all  special  police 
commissions,  as  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the  special  officers 
had  been  ringleaders  in  the  shooting. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  in  addition  to  starting  a  relief  fund  for  the  homeless 
colored  people  of  Tulsa,  is  collecting  evidences  of  race  dis- 
crimination in  Oklahoma  other  than  the  testimony  of  ref- 
ugees. It  has  received  reports,  says  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  association,  to  the  effect  that  peonage  is  gen- 
eral in  some  parts  of  the  state,  that  robbery  of  Negro  tenants, 
burning  of  homes  and  brutalities  of  every  description  have  be- 
come common,  especially  with  the  accentuation  of  race  preju- 
dice through  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  consequent 
unemployment  of  many  Negroes.  He  calls  attention  to  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  demanding  a  thorough  federal  investiga- 
tion of  the  practice  of  peonage  and  other  injustices  to  large 
sections  of  the  colored  population  of  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

THE  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  was  the  principal  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference of  Red  Cross  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
held  this  spring  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  All  operations  that 
affect  both  organizations  will  in  future  be  directed  by  this 
joint  committee.  The  international  committee,  which  met 
for  the  first  time  since  191 2,  was  founded  in  1864  and  has, 
ever  since,  been  the  principal  means  by  which  the  nations 
humanize  warfare.  Its  primary  concern  still  is  that  of  aid- 
ing the  military  forces,  during  any  war  operation,  in  the  care 
of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.  Following  precedent,  the 
conference  resolved  itself  into  seven  commissions  for  more 
intensive  consideration  of  the  questions  brought  up : 

Revision  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  which  regulates  the 
procedure  and  methods  of  Red  Cross  operations  in  war  time. 

Questions  relating  to  prisoners  of  war,  arising  out  of  the  un- 
precedented numbers  dealt  with  during  the  World  War  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  their  exchange  and  repatriation. 

The  Red  Cross  in  civil  war,  with  its  complication  of  political 
questions  involved  in  dealing  with  unrecognized  revolutionary 
governments. 

Relations  of  Red  Cross  societies  between  themselves  and  with 


their  several  governments  and  national  philanthropic  institutions. 
Internal  organization  of  Red  Cross  societies. 
Sanitary  problems,  expositions,  publications,  etc. 
Limitation  of  war. 

France  and  Belgium  alone  among  the  powers  did  not  take 
part  in  these  deliberations  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  sit  in  with  representatives  of  the  former  enemy 
nations,  though  the  societies  of  both  countries  sent  messages 
of  sympathy.  The  American  delegates  were  headed  by 
Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

A  commission,  composed  of  delegates  from  six  nations, 
neutral  during  the  war,  was  elected  to  investigate  all  charges 
of  violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  of  International 
Red  Cross  regulations  by  belligerents.  Many  of  the  delegates 
present  evidently  considered  most  of  these  charges  unfounded 
and  believed  that  the  report  of  this  commission,  to  be  present- 
ed in  six  months,  will  end  the  discussion  of  that  topic. 

The  American  delegates  were  much  moved   and  gratified 
by  the  spontaneous  offer  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  a  special 
vote  of   thanks   to  the  American   Red   Cross  for  the  unpre- 
cedented scope  and  intensity  of  the  work  it  has  accomplished 
in  Europe  during  and  since  war.     Of  this  Dr.  Farrand  says : 
I  think  it  gives  us  a  right  to  feel  that  our  Red  Cross  has  made 
and    is    making   a    contribution    to    the   world.      You    would    be 
touched    if  you    could    see    the    confidence   with    which   the    Red 
Crosses  of  the  world  are  looking  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
guidance  and  for  leadership. 

And  it  is  for  us  to  go  on,  and  by  our  example  and  by  our 
administration  continue  to  prove  that  we  are  operating  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  that  we  are  guided  by 
the  highest  motives  that  exist  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  we 
are  ready  to  accept  our  responsibility,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
discharge  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

THE  RAILROAD  WAGE  REDUCTION 

THE  poorer  paid,  relatively  unskilled  railroad  workers 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wage  reduction  ordered  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  begin 
July  I.  The  decision  grants  reductions  varying  from  5  to 
13  cents  an  hour  and  on  the  average  amounting  to  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  payroll.  Section  laborers  who  have 
generally  been  at  the  foot  of  the  railroad  wage  ladder  will 
experience  the  most  serious  loss.  Their  reduction  is  to  be 
18  per  cent.  This  completely  wipes  out  the  increase  granted 
July  20,  1920.  The  new  schedule  will  give  section  men 
$3.02  for  an  eight-hour  day  or  an  estimated  $77.11  for  a 
full  month. 

The  more  highly  skilled  workers  suffer  less  proportionately. 
Last  July  engineers  were  given  increases  of  10  to  13  cents  an 
hour.  They  are  now  reduced  by  6  and  8  cents  an  hour. 
Other  changes  are  in  keeping.  The  railroads  sought  especial- 
ly to  have  the  wages  of  laborers  reduced  because  the  laborers 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  and  because  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  going  wage  for  similar  labor  is  less  than 
that  paid  by  the  railroads.  In  making  its  revision  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  was  compelled  by  the  Esch-Cummins 
Transportation  Act  to  take  into  consideration  a  number  of 
wage  principles  formulated  by  Congress.  The  cost  of  living, 
the  market  rate  for  labor,  and  the  consequences  of  wage 
orders  issued  during  the  period  of  governmental  operation 
were  included  in  the  rules  to  be  applied.  During  the  war 
the  better  paid  men  were  given  smaller  advances  than  the 
unskilled  groups,  so-called.  The  wage  order  of  last  July 
was  designed  in  part  to  change  this  condition  and  to  create 
again  the  differentials  which  in  the  past  separated  classes  of 
railroad  employes. 

The  wages  of  track  laborers  and  other  large  groups  of  low 
paid  workers  must  be  determined  by  the  conflicting  consider- 
ations of  the  cost  of  living  and  of  the  market  rate.  No 
economist  pretends  that  a  track  laborer  or  any  other  worker 
can  support  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  the  rate  of  $77.11  in  any  American 
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city.  On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  has  so  brought  down 
wages  that  apparently  an  abundant  supply  of  men  is  avail- 
able for  work  at  such  a  figure  and  less.  The  board  according- 
ly was  faced  with  a  dilemma.  The  solvency  of  the  railroads 
and  the  maintenance  of  wages  at  cost  of  living  figures  seemed 
to  be  incompatible.  Given  those  conditions  under  the  Trans- 
portation Act  the  board  had  small  choice. 

The  wage  reduction  will  effect  a  saving  of  $400,000,000 
in  the  operating  costs  of  the  railroads,  according  to  members 
of  the  labor  board.  The  increase  of  last  July  added,  it  was 
reckoned  at  the  time,  some  $600,000,000  to  the  bills  of  the 
carriers.  Rates  were  increased  to  provide  for  this  burden. 
Now  that  wages  are  at  a  lower  figure  the  Administration  is 
seeking  to  have  rates  again  decreased.  That,  however,  must 
be  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

RACIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  HAWAII 

WHEN  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  described  as  "the 
world's  greatest  sociological  laboratory,"  much  is 
implied  as  to  the  resources  which  they  offer  the  so- 
cial student  or  the  casual  tourist,  but  much  more  may  be 
inferred  as  to  problems  of  actual  living  which  they  present. 
A  sociological  laboratory  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to 
work  and  study  and  learn,  but  not  very  many  people  find 
living  in  one  altogether  soothing.  And  the  tasks  of  organiz- 
ing and  governing  one  may  be  quite  overwhelming.  A 
governmental  survey  of  the  schools,  juvenile  courts,  asylums 
and  hospitals  of  the  islands,  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Hoag, 
expert  in  health  and  education,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  just  been  concluded, 
and  the  report  has  been  made  to  Governor  McCarthy.  Dr. 
Hoag  spend  seven  months  in  the  islands,  examining  more 
than  ten  thousand  children  and  investigating  many  phases 
of  the  local  social,  educational  and  hygienic  problems.  The 
complete  report  will  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Mr.  Hoag  finds  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  inhabited 
by  the  greatest  racial  mixture  of  any  area  of  the  world; 
that  the  peoples  of  these  races  have  greatly  varying  degrees 
of  native  ability  and  adaptability;  and  that  therefore  the 
schools,  for  example,  cannot  succeed  in  any  program  that 
assumes  a  single  standard  of  work.  The  educational  pro- 
gram must  be  made  perfectly  flexible,  suited  to  the  amazingly 
varied  capacities  of  the  children.  The  juvenile  courts,  too, 
must  take  into  account  these  ranges  of  variation  in  ability 
and,  hence,  in  responsibility.  The  insane  asylum  at  Oahu 
has  been  operated  on  a  system  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
without  trained  nurse  or  licensed  physician  (except  the  super- 
intendent) and  without  a  single  "case  history"  of  one  of 
the  four  hundred  inmates.  These  are  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  findings  of  the  survey.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
the  governor  and  territorial  legislature  have  already  taken 
steps  to  follow  up  every  one  of  the  findings  and  to  inaugurate 
a  general  program  of  reconstruction  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report. 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE 

A  NATIONAL  program  for  the  elimination  of  industrial 
waste  was  advocated  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council  at  its  meeting  last  week  in  St. 
Louis.  According  to  the  report  presented  to  the  council 
(which  was  organized  last  winter  by  engineering  societies  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  some  200,000  technicians  and  with  Herb- 
ert Hoover  as  president)  both  management  and  labor  are 
responsible  for  much  unnecessary  waste.  Half  of  the  waste 
of  industry  is  due  to  management  it  was  stated,  while  25  per 
cent  was  attributed  to  labor.  The  report  was  opposed  by 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  engineering  council 
but  its  publication  as  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  in- 
dustrial waste  was  sanctioned  after  debate. 

"Both  employer  and  employes  restrict  output,  the  former 
usually  by  limiting  the  total  output  of  an  industry,  the  latter 
by  limiting  the  rate  of  speed  of  output  of  individual  work- 


men," the  report  states.  Maintenance  of  high  prices,  collusive 
bidding  in  the  building  trades,  restrictions  through  the  use  of 
patents  and  trademarks  were  cited  as  typical  of  the  waste 
practiced  by  management.  Restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
work  a  man  is  permitted  to  perform  and  on  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  trained  are  listed  in  the  count  against  the 
unions.  The  committee  estimated  that  between  four  and  five 
million  workers  were  idle  in  January  and  February.  Pre- 
ventable accidents  and  disease,  it  was  estimated,  account  for 
an  annual  loss  of  some  three  billion  dollars.  Three  quarters 
of  this  was  held  to  be  preventable.  The  building  industry  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  60  per  cent  efficient ;  in  the  shoe  industry 
the  waste  was  said  to  be  35  per  cent.  Savings  totaling 
$750,000  daily  could  be  effected  in  the  clothing  industry 
according  to  the  committee. 

A  GREAT  RECONCILER 

TSAI  YUAN-BEI,  rector  of  the  National  University 
of  Peking,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  last  week, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational  administra- 
tors of  our  time.  He  is  credited  with  having  brought  North 
and  South  together  in  the  revolution  that  established  the 
Republic  of  China  and  in  which  the  students  of  his  great 
university  took  so  valiant  and  so  wise  a  part.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  reform  movement  in  Chinese  literature,  him- 
self a  translator  of  classical  works  into  the  vernacular  and 
the  head  of  a  group  of  scholars  and  writers  who  are  writing 
for  the  people  in  the  language  of  the  people.  He  is  often 
affectionately  called  the  "father  of  the  Chinese  Renaissance," 
and  his  university  the  "pole  star  of  the  new  intellectual 
China." 

A  more  immediate  claim  to  the  interest  and  regard  of 
Americans,  and  incidentally  also  the  motive  of  his  present 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  Dr.  Tsai's  endeavor 
to  bring  together  the  cultures  of  East  and  West  for  mutual 
fertilization.  Speaking  informally  to  a  group  of  New  York 
teachers  and  journalists  he  said  that  the  two  well  known 
philosophers  whom  he  induced  to  come  to  his  university, 
John  Dewey  and  Bertrand  Russell,  not  only  were  most 
popular  with  practically  the  whole  student  body  but  that 
they  had  made  a  deep  impression  also  on  other  educated 
Chinese  who  were  anxious  to  understand  modern  currents 
in  the  thought  of  the  western  world.  It  was  more  especially 
the  theory  of  social  progress,  and  its  application  to  politics 
and  education  and  economic  life  which  were  studied  and  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  land.  He  believes  that  by  personal 
contact  between  the  foremost  exponents  of  eastern  and 
western  thought  the  growing  intercourse  between  Orient  and 
Occident  can  be  made  one  not  only  of  commerce  but  of 
genuine  mutual  understanding  and  regard.  In  England, 
whence  he  has  just  come,  he  found  a  remarkable  new 
interest  in  Chinese  art  and  literature,  very  different  from  the 
mere  dilettante  pleasure  in  the  bizarre  and  strange  products 
of  the  East  that  has  long  been  prevalent.  In  France  and 
Belgium  this  interest  was  so  keen  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
clude arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  Chinese 
culture  at  the  universities  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  Lyons 
and  Charleroi.  Columbia  has  among  its  graduate  students 
twenty-two  alumni  of  the  Peking  National  University;  but 
although  the  contacts  of  these  two  universities  have  always 
been  close,  there  is  not  as  yet  either  in  Newj  York  or  else- 
where in  the  United  States  a  university  department  concerned 
solely  with  the  teaching  of  Chinese  civilization. 

Dr.  Tsai  himself,  because  of  his  liberal  ideas,  was  a  refugee 
from  imperal  justice  in  1904  and  spent  several  years  studying 
in  Leipzig  and  Paris,  being  appointed  on  his  return  to 
Peking  in  1912  the  first  minister  of  education  in  the  re- 
publican government,  a  post  which  he  subsequently  relin- 
quished to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  the  working  out 
of  his  program  of  interchange  of  eastern  and  western  edu- 
cation. It  is  perhaps  a  little  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  that  Dr.  Tsai  speaks  German  and 
French   but   not   English. 
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Th  e    C!  1  O  th  1  n  P*  W?l  r    FnHs  ^  2  the  manufacturers*  association  issued  their  ultimatum : 

X    11V^    V^l^L-lllllg     rVdl     J^llUS  They  would  put  into  effect  individual  bargaining    a  reduc- 

THE  long  struggle,  which  has  paralyzed  the  men's  U??  °f  ™agf>  P,ec?  work>  and  would  exercise  the'  unlimited 
clothing  industry  in  New  York  since  last  December  £g  j,t0  dlschfrge  their  employes.  On  December  7,  William 
8,  came  to  an  end  last  week.  The  possibility  of  a  I5andIeri  speaking  for  the  association,  asserted  that  it  was  "no 
settlement  arrived  with  the  resignation  of  President  ger  Dosslble  *°  recognize  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
William  Bandler  and  a  minority  from  the  Clothing  Manu-  5rs  f8  ^presenting  and  acting  for  the  interest  of  the  workers 
facturers'  Association.  With  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  '?  .  e  Ne™  York  clothing  market"  and  that  the  "impartial 
"war  party"  conferences  between  employers  and  the  union  cnau"man  has  ceased  to  function  and  is  without  authority  to 
were  resumed  where  they  were  broken  off  last  fall.     The  SpeT     on  P™alf  of  the  local  market." 

general  terms  of  the  agreement  negotiated  are  those  which  addition  to  many  subsidiary  issues  two  principles  were 
were  drawn  up  on  November  14  last  by  Sidney  Hillman,  at  .  e'  Tbey  ™ere  tne  ^cognition  to  the  union  and  the 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  maintenance  of  a  joint  system  of  government  in  the  industry. 
Major  B.  H.  Gitchell,  labor  manager  for  the  Clothing  Manu-  ?.  of  these  principles  are  recognized  in  the  settlement  now 
facturers'  Association  and  several  members  of  the  Manufac-  ^ing  effec/ed-  But  much  bitterness  was  engendered  before 
turers'  Market  Committee.  The  industry  might  accordingly  tne  ruIe  of  law  and  order  could  be  observed.  A  large  and 
have  worked  out  the  same  basis  of  operation  three  weeks  be-  ~?  y  number  of  injunction  suits  were  filed  by  manufacturers. 
fore  the  lock-out  was  begun  that  it  has  now  arrived  at  after  a  JtS^  un/on  .was  reused  of  being  a  bolshevist  organization, 
conflict  lasting  six  months.  l  bls  allegation  was  made  in  a  plea  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
It  is  difficult  to  reckon  accurately  the  losses  which  have  "^""V  plea  wnich  J^ce  Bijur  overruled  as  being  ill-found- 
resulted  from  this  unnecessary  struggle.  The  union  has,  how-  .  y  ?ne  of  tbe  Monies  of  publicity,  however,  an  organi- 
ever,  made  certain  estimates  which  are  suggestive.  Zaj10u         .^  was  struggling  to  preserve  written  agreements 

t        •          a    .•       /    u  1      1        •     \                     *  and  the  adjustment  of  differences  throueh  impartial  our<iiH>r<? 

Loss   in   production    (wholesale   prices) $100,000,000  „Tnc. a        n         •  ^        ,  w"«ugii  iuijjaiu<u  outsiders 

Loss  in  garments ...3,500,000  to  4,000,000  suits  WaS   contmualIy   pictured   as   a   violent   assemblage  eager   to 

Loss  in  wages $30,000,000  overturn  the  pillars  of  society.     These  charges  were  repeated 

Loss  in  days 4,500,000  days  broadcoast.     They  were  reiterated  in  injunction  papers  and 

It  is  possible  that  these  reckonings  do  not  take  sufficient  ac-  megaphoned  from  Capitol  Hill  by  Senator  Moses, 
count  of  the  period  of  depression  and  that  therefore  they  are  ,  *e  Iabor  s.ide  tne  struggle  was  conducted  with  equal 
high.  However  that  may  be,  the  undisputed  testimony  comes  zea1.  Commissaries  were  opened  and  food  was  distributed 
from  many  quarters  that  New  York  lost  most  of  the  business  to  "eedy  members  of  the  union  while  all  had  the  opportunity 
which  would  normally  have  come  to  this  market  during  the  *? .  uy  at  *ow  Pnces.  The  branches  of  the  union  in  other 
winter  and  that  appalling  losses  were  endured.  Since  that  flties  ^nt  lar£e  sums  of  money  to  the  support  of  the  idle  mem- 
is  true  and  since  the  essentials  of  the  present  agreement  were  .rs  *n  New  York.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
elaborated  three  weeks  before  the  shut-down  occurred,  it  is  raised  and  expended  some  two  million  dollars  in  the  support 
instructive  to  recall  the  steps  in  the  futile  controversy.  In  i!?e  IoFked~°ut  members  of  their  union, 
its  way  the  garment  conflict  epitomizes  the  industrial  history  ,  Tne  Ylctory  belongs  to  those  on  both  sides  who  believe  in 
of  the  past  months  of  depression.  tne  aPP"cation  of  reason  and  of  justice  in  industry.  In  a  cer- 
Last  summer  the  New  York  clothing  industry  had  the  ad-  !ain  sense  the  N.ew  York.  unionists  have  triumphed,  but  in  a 
vantage  of  a  system  of  joint  industrial  government.  The  lareer  waY  the  industry  itself  has  won  the  war.  For  a  de- 
scheme  which  had  first  proved  successful  in  the  Hart,  Schaff-  c'slon  would  assuredly  have  been  more  difficult  to  reach  had 
ner  and  Marx  plants  in  Chicago  and  which  later  had  been  Je  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  Rochester  and  elsewhere  repu- 
used  generally  in  Chicago,  Rochester,  Baltimore  and  other  dia^ed  ™"r  agreement  with  the  union  as  they  were  invited 
cities  seemed  to  be  giving  satisfaction  here.  New  York  offer-  todo-  .Tbe  system  of  joint  government  was  continued  unim- 
ed  special  difficulties  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  paired  in  these  other  centers  albeit,  and  workers  who  there 
market,  but  on  the  whole,  affairs  moved  smoothly.  Then  foun.d  employment  sent  their  dollars  to  assist  New  York  to 
came  the  buyers'  strike  and  the  intimations  from  many  quar-  Tet~?  tne  same  kind  or  Iaw  and  Justice  in  its  work  shops, 
ters  that  the  time  had  come  to  liquidate  labor.  The  first  The  agreement  arranged  last  November  by  Messrs.  Hill- 
serious  local  warning  was  given  when  one  of  the  New  York  man>  Gitchell  and  others  and  on  which  the  present  pact  is 
manufacturers  refused,  last  August,  to  appear  before  Dr.  Wil-  being  buiIt  1S  ^  follows: 
liam  M.  Leiserson,  the  impartial  chairman  of  the  New  York  x;    The  union  shall  assume  responsibility  for  the  production 

Arbitration   Committee.     For  this  violation  of  contract   the  of  lts  numbers. 

c 11    j    e           .1                  t                >                              1  2.     Labor  costs  shall  be  reduced  as  necessary  to  enable  New 

firm  was  expelled  from  the  manufacturers    organization  but  York  manufacturers  to  do  business. 

the  act  was  symptomatic.     Trouble  was  clearly  ahead.  3.    Adjustment  of  the  amount  of  reduction  in  cost  to  be  made 

With  the  approach  of  autumn,  business  conditions  became  between  each  employer  and  a  committee  of  his  workers  aided 

worse,   and  the   "open  shop"  movement  began   to  be  widely  ^  representatives  of  the  union  and  association. 

discussed.     The   temper  of   the   times  was  seen   in   the  an-  JjT  ?„7?™ZZlSJrf  be  -f'Yf  *°  £'  m"ketA,1!!bor  man- 

t    t     xt        v  .  1               t                   1                 •      ,  aSer  and  t0  the  general  president  for  settlement.     All  cases  so 

nouncement  or  the  New  York  manufacturers  that  certain  de-  referred  shall  be  settled  by  them. 

mands  would  be  pressed  upon  the  union.      Among  these  was  5-     Settlements  made  shall  be  enforced  by  the  impartial  chair- 

a  call  for  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  labor  costs.     The  union  man- 

then  suggested   a  joint   investigation   of   conditions  obtaining  These  imply  a  reduction  in  wages,  now  fixed  at  15  per  cent, 

in  the  New  York  clothing  market  but  this  offer  was  rebuffed,  and  mass  responsibility  for  production.     The  old  piece  system 

Relations  became  more  strained  but  in  a  final  effort  to  avert  will  probably  be  avoided  but  a  definite  wage  sum  will  call 

a  breakdown  of  the  operating  system  of  joint  industrial  gov-  for  an  assured  production  so  long  as  the  management  provides 

ernment,  a  meeting  was  held  on  November  14.     At  that  time  the   conditions   under   which    work   may   progress    normally. 

Mr.    Hillman,    Major  Gitchell    and   others    formulated   the  Since  the  New  York  lock-out  was  ordered  wages  in  the  Chi- 

agreement  which  is  now  the  basis  of  negotiations.     The  "open  cago  market  have  been  reduced  5  to  10  per  cent  and  while  the 

shop"  agitation,  however,  was  in  the  air  and  the  group  of  wage  rate  in  Rochester  is  unchanged  piece  work  has  been  in- 

manufacturers,   called   afterwards   the   "war   party"   by    Dr.  stalled.     These  changes  were  made  by  arbitration  through  the 

Leiserson,  had  control  of  the  association.     The  consequence  impartial  chairman  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  what- 

was  that  Major  Gitchell  and  the  entire  labor  staff  were  com-  ever  innovations  are  ordered  in  New  York  will  be  reached 

pelled  to  resign.     War  was  plainly  inevitable.     On  Decern-  through  the  same  channel.             William  L.  Chenery. 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS 
CARVE  YOUR  NICHE  DEEPER 


Six  weeks  study  this  summer  will  increase  your  value 
to  yourself  and  your  organization. 

Through  discussion  you  may  learn  how  others  attack 
the  various  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted 
each  day. 

The  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  School  from 
July  7  to  August  17,  will  improve  your  technique,  re- 
emphasize  your  merit  to  your  organization,  and  in- 
vigorate your  faith  in  the  worthwhileness  of  your 
chosen  task. 


A  representative  of  the  School  will  have  a  desk  located  in  the  north  end 
of  the  main  Auditorium  at  the  National  Conference  in  Milwaukee,  and 
will  be  glad  to  talk  to  any  persons  who  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
the  School. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


107   East   22  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


Send  for  a  catalog. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  vihen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Damask  Linens 

at  Lower  Prices 


WHETHER  you  are  purchas- 
ing fresh  Linens  for  a  Country 
Home,  a  Yacht,  a  Club  or  the  tiniest 
of  Bungalows,  you  will  find  the  pres- 
ent price  reductions  at  "  The  Linen 
Store"surprisingly  to  your  advantage. 


Values  Readily  Apparent 

NAPKINS— Dozen 

22x22  ins.  $6. 00,  8. 75, 9. 00  and  up 

24x24  ins.  $11.50, 12.50, 14.50 and  up 

TABLE  CLOTHS— Each, 
2x2  yards  $7.50,  8.00,  9.50 and  up. 
2x2^  yds.  $7.50,  9.25, 10.00  andup 
2x3  yds.  $12.00, 13.00, 14.00  and  up 
2%  xlzA  yds.  $10.50,  12.00,  13.00 
and  up. 

Special  Lot 

A  splendid  variety  of  Long  Dinner 
Cloths  at  about  Yi  price. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  our  prompt 
and  careful  attention 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets 

NEW  YORK 


Cleveland's  social  work  is  summarized  by  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley  in  a  chapter  in 

THE  CLEVELAND  YEARBOOK  1921 

Also  sections  on  Americanization,  city  planning,  city  gov- 
ernment, public  safety,  labor,  education,  public  health,  recrea- 
tion, commerce,  arts  and  religion. 

DIRECTORY  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

A   social    and   civic   inventory. 

Each  book  $i  postpaid 

THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 

1202   SweUand    BIdg.  Cleveland 


REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  BOOKS 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 

By  Shelby  M.  Harrison.    Russell  Sage  Foundation.    428  pp.    Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.80. 
The  town  we  live  in  is,  as  often  as  not,  a  buried  city  to  us.  We 
see  only  fragments  of  it— a  home,  a  shop,  a  church — things  with 
which  we  are  directly  concerned,  sticking  up  amid  the  debris  of 
other  people's  business.  The  community  survey  is  less  a  matter 
of  digging  into  such  a  town's  past,  after  the  manner  of  archeo- 
logists,  than  of  exploring  for  the  future  so  that  everybody  concerned 
can  take  a  hand  and  clear  the  way  for  healthful  growth. 

Here  at  length  we  have  compressed  within  the  pages  of  a  single 
volume  the  results  of  a  survey  of  a  thoroughly  normal  American 
city — Lincoln's  home  town — one  of  the  American  state  capitals — 
plumb  in  the  center  of  the  Middle  West — a  survey  carried  out  with  a 
completeness  and  a  technique  which  set  new  standards,  and  with 
a  wealth  of  detail  as  to  how  the  facts  were  gathered  and  how  they 
were  put  to  work.  The  book  brings  out  in  strong,  simple  relief  the 
various  factors — civic,  sanitary,  educational,  industrial — as  they  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  the  common  life  of  Springfield.  And  for  Spring- 
field read  any  one  of  a  hundred  American  cities.  The  volume  be- 
longs on  the  desk  of  any  American  who  would  make  his  time  count 
as   a  neighbor  or  citizen   or  municipal   official. 

The  writer  recalls  a  knot  of  just  such  neighbors  and  municipal 
officials  and  citizens  gathered  together  in  a  law  office  of  Spring- 
field— a  law  office  modern  in  its  equipment  but  not  untouched  by 
the  spirit  of  that  law  office  of  the  fifties  which  reached  deep  into 
the  greatest  social  problem  of  nineteenth-century  America.  They 
were  caught  with  the  survey  idea  but  were  full  of  a  practical  and 
healthy  scepticism.  If  you  set  out  exploring,  who  knew  what  old 
arrow-heads  and  shards  and  bones  might  be  dug  up  to  the  distress 
of  the  town!  How  would  you  go  about  it?  What  results  come 
from  it?  What  good  was  a  survey  anyway?  And  so  on.  That 
was  five  years  ago.  The  Springfield  survey  and  Mr.  Harrison's 
volume  answer  such  questions  better  than  they  have  ever  been  an- 
swered before.  For  this  mid-western  survey,  brought  out  ten  years 
later  than  the  Pittsburgh  survey,  built  on  all  the  experience  of  the 
intervening  years.  It  was  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  who 
has  carried  on  various  surveys  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  others.  Here  at  Springfield 
he  drew  into  team  play  not  only  six  of  the  departments  of  the 
foundation  but  five  other  national  organizations,  five  state  bodies 
and   a  wide  variety  of  local   agencies   and   individuals. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  were  long  since  brought  out  in  this 
magazine.  They  were  turned  into  a  thousand  forms  of  color,  de- 
sign, table,  photograph,  and  pageant  by  the  municipal  exhibit  in 
Springfield,  which  in  turn  set  new  standards.  They  were  brought 
out  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  are  now  compressed  in  what  be- 
comes the  definitive  volume  of  the  American  survey  movement.  A 
thorough  hand-book  on  survey  method  has  yet  to  be  published.  But 
here  we  have  something  more  illuminating  to  the  lay  reader  than 
a  treatise  on  method — an  embodiment  of  the  process  of  surveying 
in  terms  of  a  community  which  in  size  and  make-up  is  a  fair  ex- 
hibit of  American  life — from  its  economic  foundations  in  mining, 
agriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce  to  the  shortcomings  and 
advances  which  have  alike  distinguished  its  urban  growth. 

The  volume  is  especially  stimulating  in  its  exhibit  of  the  ways 
by  which  the  imagination  and  spirit  of  town  and  townsfolk  were 
caught.  Vachel  Lindsay  was  one  of  these  townsfolk,  and  his  re- 
cently published  book,  The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield,  is  an  effort, 
by  a  method  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  survey,  to  reach 
a  precisely  similar  goal:  "to  give  one  city  such  an  imagination  about 
itself,  it  will  set  all  other  cities  afire  about  themselves."  In  a  pros- 
pectus to  his  book  Mr.  Lindsay  wrote: 

But  those  who  look  into  the  little  cottage  hearthfires  of 
Springfield  see  rising  a  show  of  anvils  with  tremendous  wings 
of  fire.  These  anvils,  whose  wings  will  sweep  the  earth,  stand 
for  the  craftsman  ideal,  in  no  narrow  sense.  Just  as  there  may 
be  in  Switzerland   a   hereditary  family  pride  in  the  making  of 
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a  certain  type  of  Swiss  watch,  which  puts  the  family  utterly 
beyond  the  domination  of  either  riches  or  poverty,  and  the 
blood  is  blue  and  proud,  as  long  as  the  watch  is  made  well  in 
that  house,  century  after  century,  so  the  Springfield  craftsman 
will  hammer  out  other  things  than  horseshoes  on  these  anvils 
for  the  next  hundred  years. 

In  carrying  out  the  Springfield  survey,  Springfield  craftsmen  were 
already  hammering  "out  other  things  than  horseshoes."  The  survey 
committee  of  twenty-four  who  gave  it  moral  and  financial  backing; 
the  various  exhibition  committees  (some  forty)  on  such  matters  as 
lighting  of  the  hall,  decoration,  photography,  art  work  of  the  ex- 
hibition, the  playhouse,  which  drew  on  the  city's  talent  in  manual 
arts  in  and  out  of  school,  window  dressing,  photography,  color  ef- 
fects, lettering,  public  speaking,  printing  and  dramatic  art;  the  citi- 
zens (including  Lindsay)  who  came  nightly  to  the  exhibit  booths 
and  acted  as  exhibit  explainers;  the  newspaper  people  who  spread 
the  survey's  findings  over  the  city  consecutively  for  months;  the 
local  cartoonist  who  helped  put  survey  ideas  into  pictures;  the 
citizens  who,  by  writing  and  public  speaking,  used  the  survey  ma- 
terial to  get  things  done  in  the  city — these  are  some  of  the  crafts- 
men. 

"Lindsay,  of  course,"  writes  Mr.  Harrison,  "sees  a  city  of  the 
future  where  all  citizens  will  have  leisure  to  be  craftsmen  in  the 
avocations  they  like.  We've  had  a  little  foretaste  of  it  in  this  co- 
operative surveying  job."  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

AFRICA  :  SLAVE  OR  FREE 
By  John  H.  Harris.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    261  pp.    Price  $3.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $3.25. 

THE  BLACK  MAN'S  BURDEN 

By  E.  D.  Morel.     B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.     241  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey  $1.65. 
Persons  who  wish  to  get  a  careful  survey  of  problems  of  post-war 
Africa  should  not  fail  to  read  Mr.  Harris'  book.  Mr.  Harris  has 
for  some  years  been  secretary  of  the  English  Aborigines  Protective 
Society,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Harris  have  visited  Africa  in  person  and 
studied  conditions  there.  His  former  book,  Dawn  in  Darkest  Africa, 
written  before  the  war,  was  an  excellent  record  of  travels  and  state- 
ment of  conditions,  but  the  present  volume,  with  the  war  in  the 
background,  is  a  more  complete  general  statement  from  one  who 
»ees  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  has  come  to  definite  conclusions. 

Most  of  us  do  not  quite  realize  what  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  says  in 
his  preface: 

The  African  peoples — that  blended  tissue  of  races,  with  all  its 
varieties  of  locally  adapted  civilizations — in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  bandy  summary  generaliza- 
tions about  "the  Negro,"  "the  Black  Man,"  or  more  vulgarly 
"natives"  or  "niggers" — have  both  risen  several  degrees  higher 
above  the  horizon  of  our  general  insular  consciousness  during 
the  war,  and  have  themselves,  considering  them  and  their  trans- 
planted blood-relations  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  to- 
gether, learned  a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew  before  about 
the  white  man,  the  white  man's  civilization  and  his  actual  as 
distinguished  from  his  official  religion  and  morals. 

Mr.  Harris'  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  is  a  study  of 
the  people,  the  political  distributions  and  the  products  of  Africa, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  products  and  their  value.  We  realize 
from  this  survey  that  there  are  35,000,000  Africans  under  British 
control,  25,000000  under  French,  10,000,000  under  Belgian,  8,000,000 
under  Portuguese,  1,000,000  under  Italian  and  200,000  under  Span- 
ish. In  addition  to  this  there  are  12,000,000  who  were  formerly 
tinder  the  German  government. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  takes  up  the  problem  of  labor  and 
the  recurring  question  of  slavery.  The  third  part  covers  the  question 
of  the  land  and  shows  how  the  European  idea  of  individual  owner- 
ship of  the  land  clashes  with  the  African  idea: 

Land  to  the  primitive  African  is  one  of  three  component  parts 
of  African  social  and  economic  life — sun,  water,  land  represent 
to  the  native  mind  not  three  elements  but  a  single  element,  the 
supreme  object  of  which  is  the  provision  of  human  sustenance. 
This  machinery  is  so  interdependent  that  the  primitive  African 
would  be  as  horrified  at  the  alienation  and  sale  of  land  as  of 
water  or  sun.  It  thus  follows  that  the  ownership  of  land  is  no- 
where vested  in  the  individual  but  in  the  whole  race  inhabiting 
a  particular  area,  whilst  every  member  of  the  tribe  possesses  as 
much  right  to  the  usage  of  adequate  land  as  he  does  to  the  usage 
of  an  adequate  share  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  local  spring. 
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The  Sword  or  the  Cross 

By  KIRBY  PAGE 

With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  H.  F.  WARD 

"Here  is  a  concise  putting  of  Christian- 
ity's case  against  war,"  says  F.  Ernest 
Johnson,  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  "The  author  has  done  a  val- 
uable piece  of  work." 

Other  Comments 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick:  A  very  sincere  and  impressive 
piece  of  work.  The  best  statement  of  this  point  of  view 
that  I  have  seen. 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell:  The  book  is  nobly  con- 
ceived and  finely  written,  and  is  in  itself  a  high  spiritual 
achievement. 

John  Haynes  Holmes:  The  book  is  well  done  and  de- 
serves a  wide  reading. 

Norman  Thomas:  My  immediate  reaction  is  one  of  un- 
qualified approval. 

Price  of  the  book,  $1.20  plus  8  cents  postage 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

508  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago 


©ubnruliiBtB 


Its  Cause,  Cure,  and  Prevention.  By  Edward 
O.  Otis,  M.D.  i6  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Fifth  printing.  i2mo,  cloth.  $2.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 


The  volume  of  some  300  pages  treats  in  a 
readable  style  the  history  of  tuberculosis  from 
the  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  dis- 
covery of  its  cause  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch.  From 
that  point  it  goes  into  a  description  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  various  forms  including  its  com- 
municability.  It  takes  up  the  causes  such  as 
overcrowding,  lack  of  fresh  air,  over-fatigue 
and  over-exertion,  worry  and  monotony  of  oc- 
cupation, all  of  which  lower  the  body  resistance 
and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  disease.  Symptoms 
are  described   so  as  to  be  readily  recognizable. 


Sfjomafl  %  (Eramrll  Qlompang,  Sfom  fork 


IMMIGRATION  and  AMERICANIZATION 

E.  W.  Loughran  and  M.  R.  Madden 

Outline    study   with    page    references   to   collateral    reading. 

Arranged   for  discussions  or  debates.     Prepaid  -by  check   or 

postal  order,  30  cents 

WARD     McDERMOTT    PRESS 

WARREN,    R.    I. 


The  way  in  which  the  African  is  being  systematically  and  unfai 

deprived  of  his  land  is  told  in  detail. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  take  up  the  question  of  racial  contai 

the  sale  of  alcohol,  the  question  of  family  and  marriage,  educatioi 

and  missions. 
Mr.  Harris  bases  his  hope  for  the  future  on  the  League  of  Nation 

and  declares  that: 

The  cardinal  fact  is  that  the  Eternal  Father  of  men  "hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth."  The  life-stream  of  the  whole  human  race  is  one, 
flowing  from  one  source,  flowing  toward  one  goal,  animated  b; 
one  and  the  same  desire  for  freedom  and  progress,  impelled  b; 
one  certain  hope  that  justice  will  ultimately  overcome  all  bar 
riers  erected  by  avarice,  envy,  prejudice  and  hatred.  Th 
African,  of  one  blood  with  the  European  and  Asiatic,  claims,  ani 
rightly  claims,  his  place  as  a  free  man — free  to  sell  the  labor  of 
his  hands  to  the  highest  bidder,  free  to  till  his  own  soil,  free  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  free  to  voice  his  opinions  in  th 
religious,  social  and  civil  upbuilding  of  his  own  country. 

E.  D.  Morel  is  undoubtedly  a  man  with  motives  more  mingled  th 
he  himself  realizes.  He  has  in  a  way  been  a  great  benefactor  ti 
native  Africa  in  his  fearless  revelations  of  Belgian  atrocities  in  th< 
Congo.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  an  almost  unbridled  pro 
pagandist  against  French  black  troops  in  France.  And  while  thes< 
two  positions  need  not  be  antagonistic,  they  make  the  reader  a  bi 
uneasy  when  he  remembers  that  in  addition  to  this  Mr.  Morel  ha: 
never  been  a  friend  of  the  educated  Negro.  He  is  willing  to  nelj 
the  down-trodden  but  he  is  extremely  suspicious  when  the  down 
trodden  shows  a  desire  to  help  himself.  To  the  present  book,  how 
ever,  no  one  but  those  who  are  determined  to  reenslave  Africa  cai 
take  exception.  It  is  the  terrible  story  retold  of  what  moden 
Christian  civilization  has  done  to  the  dark  continent — the  story  o: 
the  slave  trade,  the  story  of  the  theft  of  the  land,  the  story  of  polit 
ical  chicanery,  the  story  of  capitalistic  exploitation.  Of  the  theft  0: 
the  land  of  Matabele  Mr.  Morel  rightly  says: 

No  such  abominable  scandal  as  this  story  reveals  has  stained 
British  colonial  records  since  Burke  thundered  against  the  mis- 
feasance of  the  East  India  Company.  Englishmen  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  much  that  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  Africa 
by  their  countrymen  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  Nigeria 
and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  especially,  British  administration  has 
earned,  and  deserved,  great  praise.  But  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Rhodesian  outrage  is  an  intolerable  national  disgrace. 

The  story  of  German  Southwest  Africa — of  the  driving  of  twelvi 
to  fifteen  thousand  men  into  a  desert  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst — ii 
now  an  episode  of  the  past.  The  seizure  of  Morocco,  Mr.  Morel 
with  much  right  on  his  side,  regards  as  the  real  cause  of  the  Work 
War.  Not  only  does  he  follow  the  horrors  of  the  Belgian  Congo  bu 
he  shows  similar  conditions  for  a  time  in  the  French  Congo,  anc 
quotes  a  French  official  as  saying: 

Soon,  if  this  policy  is  persisted  in,  if  the  incendiarism  and 
devastation  of  villages  does  not  stop  ...  if  the  concessionaries 
are  always  to  enjoy  the  right  of  imposing  such  and  such  a  corvee 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all  the  latter 
possess,  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  the  Ubanghi,  and  the  Sangha 
will  be  completely  deserted.  ...  If  this  policy  be  not  changed, 
in  half  a  century  from  now  these  hard-working  races  will  have 
completely  disappeared,  and  the  desert  will  enter  into  possession 
of  French  Central  Africa. 

He  follows  the  slavery  on  the  Portuguese  "cocoa  islands"  and  de- 
clares in  the  end  that 

.  .  .  White  rule  is  producing  in  the  colbnizable,  and  even  in  por- 
tions of  the  non-colonizable  continent  a  huge,  landless,  African 
proletariat  under 'no  restraint  of  tribal  law;  and  with  few 
political  and  fewer  legal  rights  under  the  white  man's  law.  So 
far  as  the  colonizable  area  of  the  continent  is  concerned,  the 
phenomenon  is  assuming  its  greatest  magnitude  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  raising  all  kinds  of  currents  and  cross-currents  of  class 
feeling  and  race  feeling;  both  of  which  must  become  intensified 
with  the  natural  growth  of  the  native  population.  In  the  South 
African  Union  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  by  over  four  to 
one  now.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  black  man  must, 
short  of  a  general  massacre,  continue  on  an  increasing  scale. 
And  with  every  year  that  passes  the  black  population  advances 
in  intellect  and  in  ambition,  despite  the  efforts  to  keep  down 
both,  by  starving  education,  restricting  political  and  legal  priv- 
ileges, and  punishing  openly  manifested  discontent  with  a  heavy 
hand.  The  African  demands  greater  freedom,  greater  educa- 
tional facilities,  greater  opportunities  to  improve  his  material 
{Continued  on  page  378) 
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Save  this 
for  reference 


Two  important  items: 

All  students  of  social  conditions  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
"Immigration  and  Labor"  by  Isaac  A.  Hourwich  (long 
out  of  print,)  is  to  be  republished  with  new  material  calcu- 
lated to  increase  its  current  value.  This  authoritative  vol- 
ume on  the  economic  aspects  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  is  unique  and  indispensable;  the  facts,  figures  and  inter- 
pretations are  n6t  likely  soon  to  be  superseded. 

A  gap  in  American  reference  works  is  about  to  be  filled. 
There  is  no  volume  that  brings  together  authoritative  defini- 
tions of  terms,  names,  phrases,  slang,  employed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  labor  and  cognate  problems,  that  states  facts  about 
crafts,  guilds,  trade  unions,  etc.,  which  casual  readers  as  well 
as  students  seek  for  a  full  understanding  of  labor  in  its  wide 
ramifications.  "What's  What  in  the  Labor  Movement," 
edited  by  Waldo  R.  Browne,  will  remedy  the  need.  It  will 
prove  useful  to  workers  in  all  departments  of  social  activity, 
and  to  editors,  writers  and  students,  and  it  will  become  the 
best-thumbed  modern  reference  book  in  many  libraries. 

Information   as   to  price   and   date   of   publication   of  both   works 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  Inc.,  116  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 


AMERICAN    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED   BY   EXPERTS 


From  Slave  to  Citizen 

By  Charles  M.  Melden 

President  of  Ne<w  Orleans  College 
"In  this  fair,  discriminating  treatment  of  the  subject, 
President  Melden  offers  a  definite  program  of  coopera- 
tion. He  writes  from  ripe  experience,  having  spent  a 
lifetime  in  educational  work  among  the  Southern 
negroes." — The   Boston    Globe.  Net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

Rural  Social  Organization 

By  Edwin  L.  Earp 

A  book  which  gives  in  outline  some  of  the  rural  social 
organization  principles  which  may  guide  the  rural  social 
leader  in  building  up  a  community,  and  a  like  treatment 
of  the  social  functions  of  those  rural  institutions  that  we 
must  reckon  with  in  erecting  an  enduring  civilization 
in  our  vast  rural  domain.  Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Church  Cooperation  in  Community  Life 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt 

During  the  last  four  years  the  author  has  made  a  close- 
up  study  of  the  present-day  conditions  of  rural  church 
life.  In  this  book  he  brings  forth  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations ind  investigations,  and  points  the  way  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  the  work  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  various  organizations  that  are  now  operating 
in  the  rural  community.  Net,  $1.00,   postpaid. 
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"They  bring  to  us  abundant  gifts,  among  others  the 
richness  of  an  art  tradition  much  older  than  our 
own.  It  is  a  heritage  of  which  they  are  uncon- 
scious, and  it  is  to  our  advantage  and  theirs,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  America,  that  we  should  give 
their  art  instinct  a  channel  for  conscious  expression." 

The  National  Costumes  of  the 
Slavic  Peoples 

Compiled  by  Margaret  Swain   Pratt. 

This  book  gives  accurate  studies  of  Slavic  life  and 
costumes  in  all  their  wealth  of  detail.  Text  describing 
the  materials  of  the  costumes  accompanies  the  drawings. 
Keyed  references  to  a  chart  of  true  Slavic  colors  make 
the  book  as  serviceable  as  a  far  more  costly  book  of 
colored  plates. 

For  any  who  are  interested  in  producing  plays  and 
pageants,  this  book  will  be  indispensable,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  Price  $3.00 

The  Folk  Songs  of  Many 
Peoples 

By  Florence  Hudson  Botsford. 

During  her  frequent  visits  abroad  Florence  Hudson 
Botsford  has  been  gathering  these  songs.  Her  book  con- 
tains the  music  often  jotted  down  on  odd  scraps  of  paper 
at  some  village  festival;  the  words  in  the  original 
tongue ;  and  translations  of  these  words  into  English 
poetry  by  such  artists  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Jacob 
Robbins,  Margaret  Widdemer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
Vol.  I  Introductory  Price  $2.75 

Contains  twenty-one  Czecho-SIovak  songs  as  well  as  the 
songs  of  other  peoples  of  Central  Europe. 

FOR  COMMUNITY  WORK 

Teaching  of  English  and  the 
Foreign  Born  Women 

By  Minnie  Newman.  Price  35  cents 

Community  Studies 

This  book  although  planned  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers 
in  cities,  will  be  useful  to  all  social  workers  who  desire 
to  make  surveys  in  their  communities.  It  is  loose  leaf  in 
form  with  twelve  carefully  outlined  questionnaires  on 
such  subjects  as  Living  Conditions,  Educational  and 
Recreational  Facilities,  Industrial  Relations,  Sanitation, 
Religious  and  Social  forces  with  a  list  of  sources  of  in- 
formation. Price  45  cents 

Is  Your  Latch  String  Out? 

By  Ruth  Walkinshaw. 

Suggestions  for  a  survey  of  a  community's  foreign 
born  and  for  work  with  the  foreign  born.     Price  35  cents 

Ice  Breakers 

By   Edna   Geister. 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun-making  play- 
planning  little  volume  which  holds  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  conceivable  kind  of  a  party.  A  splendid 
volume  for  grown-ups,  children,  and  the  in-between 
ages.  Price  $1.35 
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FREE 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to 
make  your  home  artis- 
tic, cheery  and  inviting. 
Explains  how  you  can 
easily  and  economically 
keep  your  woodwork, 
floors  and  furniture  in 
perfect    condition. 

DECORATING  ? 

This  book  gives  complete  specifications  for  finishing 
hard  and  soft  woods.  Tells  how  old  and  new  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  can  be  finished  in  artistic  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  and  in  latest  enamel 
effects  with  Johnson's  Enamel.  Gives  full  directions  on 
the  care  of  floors — how  you  can  easily  make  and  keep 
them    beautiful    with 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

Ask  your  best  dealer  in  paints  for  a  copy  of  the  Johnson 
Book  on  Home  Beautifying.  If  he  is  unable  to  furnish 
it  write  us,  mentioning  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
mail   you   a    copy    free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  SV.6,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Canadian  Factory — Brantford 


FOREIGN-BORN 

is  a  monthly  bulletin  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
munity work  and  Americanization.  FOREIGN- 
BORN  is  a  bulletin  of  facts.  It  allows  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  comments  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

In  FOREIGN-BORN  you  will  find: 

A  monthly  resume  of  State  and  Federal  legislation 
past  and  pending  which  affects  the  foreign-born 
in   the   United   States. 

A  digest  of  clippings  translated  from  the  foreign- 
language  press  in  the  United  States  on  such  sub- 
jects as  immigration,  emigration  and  Americani- 
zation. 

A  digest  of  American  press  clippings  on  the  same 
subjects. 

A  calendar   of  foreign   holidays   and   accompanying 
articles   showing   how    these    are   celebrated    in   this 
country    and    in    the   old   countries. 
Special    articles    by    native    and    American    leaders 
of   foreign-born    people. 

Reviews,  announcements  and  other  information  of 
special  interest  to  foreign-born  people  and  workers 
among   the   foreign-born. 
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600   Lexington   Avenue 
New  York  City 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  376) 

well-being  and  mental  development.  The  white  man's  rule  has 
been  thrust  upon  him,  and  with  it  the  white  man's  political  and 
economic  systems.  The  black  man's  institutions  have  been  large- 
ly broken  up  and  the  white  man  refuses  him  a  share  in  molding 
his  own  destiny  under  the  new  dispensation.  Yet  the  white  man 
cannot  help  the  constructive  sides  of  his  civilization  becoming 
more  and  more  diffused.  He  cannot  arrest  learning  at  its  fount. 
He  preaches  to  the  black  man  a  religion  whose  essence  is  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  God.  But  his  civil  laws  and  political 
acts  are  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  religion  he  simultaneously 
inculcates.  Christ  will  not  blend  with  racial  domination  of  the 
South  African  type,  at  any  rate.  The  white  man  offers  the  black 
man  Christianity  with  one  hand  and  helotry  with  the  other. 
Like  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Morel  pins  his  faith  upon  an  effective  League 
of  Nations.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  UKRAINE  IN  1919 
By  Elias  Heifitz.  Thomas  Seltzer.  For  the  Jewish  Peoples'  Relief 
Committee  of  America.  408  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.15. 
Professor  Heifitz  was  chairman  of  the  All-Ukranian  Committee  for 
Pogrom  Victims  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  which  worked 
among  the  Jewish  pogrom  victims  in  the  Ukraine  in  1919.  It  aimed 
not  only  to  administer  relief  but  also  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  true  character  of  the  events.  Witnesses,  survivors,  officials  and 
party  leaders  were  questioned.  In  large  centers,  like  Kiev,  to  which 
refugees  of  all  ages  had  gravitated,  special  bureaus  were  created 
and  testimony  heard.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
such  reports  and  personal  accounts,  after  having  been  sifted  and 
reinvestigated.  What  seemed  insufficient  or  of  dubious  veracity  was 
rejected  by  this  non-political,  impartial  committee. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  review  of  the  Russo-Jewish  events, 
beginning  with  the  pogroms  of  the  eighties  and  the  first  decade  of 
this  century.  These  are  now  generally  accepted  as  having  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Czarist  regime  which  sought  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  discontented  masses  from  their  social  and  political  ailments.  As 
these   inspired    agitations  bore    an  economic  character,    the   pogrom- 
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•chiks  were  content  to  aim  at  the  mere  destruction  of  Jewish  posses- 
sions. People  were  beaten — but  "in  moderation,"  not  to  death.  The 
pogroms  of  the  Kishineff  period  (1903-1906)  began  to  assume  a 
bloody  course.  The  Black  Hundreds  then  sprang  up  in  various  parts 
•of  Southern  Russia.  The  massacres  of  1919,  of  which  this  book  treats 
in  detail,  were  mainly  enacted  in  the  village — a  wave  swept  over 
seven  hundred  localities  and  all  but  annihilated  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. The  story  leading  up  to  this  catastrophe  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  slow  emergence  of  the  Ukraine  from  feudalism  and  is 
graphically  sketched.  The  various  anti-Jewish  uprisings  of  Khmel- 
nitzky  of  the  Haidamaks  and  their  lesser  imitators  and  so  down  to 
the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  the  dethronement  of  the  autocrat  and 
the  dismemberment  of  Russia  are  detailed.  Some  of  the  Jewish 
deputies  at  the  Central  Rada  were  opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Russia  in  the  separatist  tendencies  evinced  among  Ukranian  party 
leaders.  Open  threats  were  made  in  the  Rada,  and  finally  there  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  massacres  of  such  gigantic  proportion  that  all  other 
massacres  of  the  Jews  in  ancient  and  modern  times  pale  by  com- 
parison. The  news  trickled  out  to  a  war-weary  and  lethargic  world, 
so  that  not  even  a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  among  the  Allied  and 
neutral  powers.  The  Jewish  masses  in  the  western  countries  seemed 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  great  tragedy  that  befell  their  race.  Wave 
after  wave  of  frenzied  fanatics — Petlura,  Denikin  and  the  minor 
Batkos,  each  hailed  as  a  deliverer  but  each  vieing  one  with  another 
in  the  perpetration  of  unheard  of  atrocities — came  along  in  rapid 
succession. 

One  turns  with  amazement  from  these  bloody  documents  to  the 
post-war  anti-semitic  rehashes  engendered  by  Ford,  Gwynne  et  al., 
and  wonders  where  are  those  all-powerful,  super-governmental,  ca- 
pitalist and  press-controlling  "wise  elders  of  Zion,"  who  seem  so 
utterly  impotent  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  befallen 
their  people?  Charles  Zunser. 

OUR  HERITAGE  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD 

By  Josephine  H.  Greenwood.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  449  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 
In  this  ancient  and  medieval  history  for  the  sixth  grade  and  junior 
high  school,  the  interesting  experiment  is  made  of  ordering  the  text 
on  lines  of  cultural  progress  rather  than  the  strictly  chronological 
procedure  of  the  accustomed  text.  So  far  as  possible,  each  subject  is 
related  to  modern  conditions  and  happenings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  the  permanent  influences  of  the  past.  The  value  of  this 
method  lies  in  its  presentation  of  European  social  history  as  a  unit, 
which  it  was,  rather  than  a  series  of  hostile  or  unrelated  national 
movements — thus  implanting  in  the  young  mind  a  true  vision  of 
international  relationships  in  their  effects  on  the  life  of  the  people. 
Considered  in  detail,  the  treatment  is  not  quite  so  happy.  Often 
quotations  are  brought  in  to  enliven  the  text  which  belong  to  some 
distant  period  and  therefore  are  apt  to  confuse  the  student's  knowl- 
edge of  historical  sequence.  Vague  references  to  "hundreds  of  years 
ago,"  "gradually,"  etc.,  take  the  place  of  accurate  dating  which,  after 
all,  is  necessary  to  fix  the  time  at  least  approximately,  even  if  not 
remembered  after  the  actual  reading.  Place  names  are  used  in  be- 
wildering jumble  without  aid  to  locate  them  on  the  map.  Neverthe- 
less, the  attempt  was  well  worth  making;  and  the  book,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  used  to  displace  texts  of  the  established  kind,  will,  because 
of    its    intrinsic    interest,    be    welcomed    as    additional    reading. 

B.  L. 
CZECHO-SLOVAK  STORIES 

By  Sarka  B.  Hrbkova.  Duffield  and  Co.  330  pp.  Price.  $1.90; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
In  Czecho-Slovak  Stories,  Professor  Hrbkova  has  given  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  unusual  opportunity  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
too  little  known  work  of  Czech  and  Slovak  writers.  Her  introduc- 
tion is  especially  informing  as  it  consists  of  a  short  but  compre- 
hensive account  of  Czecho-Slovak  literature  from  its  beginning  to 
the  present  day;  describing  those  men  who  influenced  the  literature 
of  their  generation,  and  showing  how  marked  an  effect  the  nation's 
history  had  in  what  it  produced.  An  interesting  sketch  of  each 
modern  author  precedes  the  translation  of  the  stories.  These  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment  but  are  con- 
sistently well  told,  easily  holding  their  own  with  some  of  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  English  literature.  Whether  it  is  Professor 
Hrbkova's  style  of  translation,  or  whether  it  originated  with  the 
different  authors,  these  stories  have  a  charm  and  simplicity  about 
them  and  also  a  depth  of  feeling  which  is  rare.         Mary  B.  Biccs. 


Miss  Rhoads  will  present  her  co- 
operative plan,  and  exhibit  her 
"Dress  of  the  Hour"  during  the 
National  Conference  of  Social 
Work    at    Milwaukee. 

Dr.  FRANK  CRANE  says:  "I  never  knew  so  much  intelligence  could  be 
displayed  in  gowning  a  woman." 

Dr.  ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW  said:  "J  have  seen  attempts  many  ; 
freaks  numerous,  but  that  is  the  first  good-looking  practical  dress  I 
ever  saw." 

APPROVED  BY 
The  Bureau  of  Social  Education 

and 

ENDORSED   BY 

The    Conference    Department     of  the   National    Board, 

Young   Women's  Christian  Associations 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

The  Deans  of  Prominent  Colleges  and  Universities 

State  Federations  of  Business  and  Professional 

Women's  Clubs 

And  many  other  organizations 


Ltf/uraefo 


23  WEST  30th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Spirit 


of  Ifk 


STANVICE  is  the  name  of  the  summer  play- 
ground of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Prague — only  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  it  is,  more  harmoniously,  "IFCA." 
Last  summer  the  IFCA  girls  of  Prague  Associa- 
tion presented  at  Stanvice  a  pageant  which  so  inspired  a 
Czech  artist,  M.  Cordet,  that  he  has  reproduced  in  this 
statue  "The  Spirit  of  Ifca,"  the  girlish  hope  and  womanly 
consecration  of  the  Association  ideal  everywhere.  In 
China,  Australia,  Italy,  as  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
United  States,  the  girl  of  this  statue  has  her  replica. 

These  are  days  when  opportunity  is  lavishing  a  be- 
wildering bounty  on  women  and  girls  of  many  lands. 
The  very  famine  and  sorrow  of  the  world  is  opening 
new  avenues  of  service  heretofore  closed  to  women. 
These  are  days  when  an  international  mind  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  woman  who  is  to  understand  her  own 
world. 

The  pages  of  THE  ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 
are  built  to  that  necessity.  Here  is  a  record  of  the 
thought   and   progress   of   Christian   women   everywhere, 

whether  it  be  in  a  town  of  the  States,  or  in  ancient  India  or  in  the  contemporary  frontiers  of  this  after-war  period. 

Women  who  would  know  how  other  women  are  meeting  new  opportunity  should  read   The  Association  Monthly. 


From  the  July  Association  JVlonthly 


o 


iNCE  upon  a  time  in  the  age  old  land  of  the  Czechs 
and  the  Slovaks,  there  stood  a  castle  gray  with  years 
but  young  in  heart.  The  old  witch,  Baba  Bitterngall, 
•who  lived  in  its  dungeon,  realized  this  spirit  of  youth  that  per- 
sisted in  the  care  of  her  favorite  haunt,  and  cast  a  spell  of 
lonliness  and  gloom  over  the  castle.  It  was  her  decree  that 
the   charm    could   be   broken    only   if   a    band    of  fifty    maidens 


should  find  perfect   happiness  and  joy   by   living   in   the  great 
house  for   two   weeks. 

There  came  one  fresh  spring  morning  some  eager  young 
girls  from  a  far  country.  Bitterngall  poked  a  shaking  finger 
at  them  and  mumbled  imprecations  in  witch  tongue,  for  the 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  strangers  disturbed  her  usual  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  her  enchantment,  and.  .  .  ." 

The   Tribes    of   Devin. 


Published  at  600  Lexington  Avenue  by  the  National  Board  of   the   Young   Womens   Christian    Associations,    at   $1.50    a   year; 
foreign,    $2.00,    (combined    with    six    months    subscription    to    Foreign-Born,  a  bulletin  of  international  service,  $2.00.) 


"The  HANDBOOK  of 
SOCIAL  RESOURCES 
of  the  UNITED  STATES 

Compiled  and  published  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  National  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A  descriptive  directory  of 
nation-wide  agencies  offering  social  service 
or  health  resources.  Over  300  pages.  Fully 
indexed.     Price  $1. 


Authoritative  Review 


1921  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

A  complete  account  of  what  happened  at  Albany.  Both  sides  of 
all  important  legislation  discussed  by  representative  men  and 
women  including:  ex  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Senator 
Elon  R.  Brown,  Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  of  Schenectady,  William 
A.  Prendergast,  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  S.  E.  Aronowitz, 
of  the  American  Legion,  former  Judge  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  William 
H.  Anderson,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  Chief  Magistrate  William 
McAdoo,  Senator  James  L.  Whitley,  Archibald  E.  Stevenson,  Dr. 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Mark  A.  Daly,  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  of  the  N.  Y.  Daylight  Saving  Committee,  and  Albert 
Manning,  Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

Votes    and    Records    of    Members    of    the    Legislature. 

In   the   June   Number   of   the   STATE   BULLETIN 

$1.00  for  the  June  number;  $2.00  for  yearly  subscription. 

Address    Editor,    State    Bulletin,    New    York    State   Association 

305   Broadway,   New  York  City 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to  advertisers. 
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Do  you  tire  of  the  superficial   things  you  read  about  the  theatre? 

Do  you  want  something  better,  something  more  entertaining, 

yet  something   that  instructs?     Then    read — 


<lh, 


DRAMA 


A    monthly   review    of   the   allied   arts 
of  the  theatre,   beautifully   illustrated. 


THE  DRAMA  is  edited  for  people  who  like  to  think,  for  folks  whose  brains 
haven't  yet  lost  their  nimbleness.  For  eleven  years,  it  has  pioneered,  bringing 
to  its  audience  the  best  from  all  lands. 

It  has  talks  about  and  talks  by  some  of  the  foremost  actors,  play-wrights,  and 
scenic  revolutionists;  yet  it  never  hesitates  to  give  space  to  the  brilliant  articles 
of  unknown  authors. 

Each  issue  contains  one  or  two  plays  in  reading  form.  They're  more  fascinaitng 
than  short  stories  because  they  retain  the  dramatic  punch. 

No  magazine  can  compare  with  THE  DRAMA — it  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  the  world  of  the  theatre.  Once  you  begin  to  read  it,  you'll  become  one  of  its 
devoted  admirers.  You'll  enjoy  its  stimulating  contents.  You'll  keep  each  issue 
on  file,  for  each  is  like  a  valuable  book. 

To  introduce  THE  DRAMA  to  new  readers,  we  make  a  special  offer.     Send 
only  $i  and  THE  DRAMA  will  come  to  you  for  Five  Months.     You  will  also 
receive  your  membership  card  in  The  Drama  League  of  America. 
$i  is  so  little  for  so  much.     So  why  not  tear  out  the  coupon  below  NOW?     Pin 
a  dollar  bill  to  it  and  mail  it  today. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR    SI 


THE  DRAMA  CORPORATION, 
59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago. 

Attached  herewith  is  $i   for  which  send  me  THE  DRAMA  for  five  months. 

Name    

Street 

City State 

Please   mention    The   Survey  when  icriting    to   advertisers. 
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The  Company  OF  the  People,  FOR  the  People— made 

BY  the  People 

The  Greatest  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  World. 


In  Assets 


—  (    In  As 

drpatptf    \     In   Income 
UrCdlCM    I    In  Gain  of  Each 

Greatest 


Greatest 


In  Business  Placed 
In  Business  Gained 
In   Business   In   Force 

In  Service  to  the  Public 

In   Reduction  of  Mortality 

In   Health  and  Welfare  Work 


Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company 

(INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK) 

HALEY  FISKE,  Pres.  FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  Vice-Pres. 

Business  Statement,  December  31,  1920 


$980,913,087.17 

$116,091,262.62 

$947,465,234.24 
$33,447,852.93 

$1,062,389,920 


Assets  ........ 

Larger  than  those  of  any  other  Company  in  the  World. 
Increase    in   Assets    during    1920         .... 

Larger  than  that  of  any  other  Company  in  the  World. 
Liabilities  ........ 

Surplus  ........ 

Ordinary    (annual   premium)    Life  Insurance   paid   for 
in  1920      

More  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  one  year  by  any  Company  in  the  World. 

Industrial   (weekly  premium)  Insurance  paid  for  in  1920  $589,560,231 

More  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  one  year  by  any  Company  in  the  World. 

Total  Insuarnce  placed  and  paid  for  in  1920        -  -  $1,651,950,151 

The  largest  amount  placed  in  one  year  by  any  Company  in  the  World. 

Gain  in  Insurance  in  Force  in   1920  ...  $1,036,360,080 

More  than  has  ever  been  gained  in  one  year  by  any  Company  in  the  World. 

The  Company  GAINED  more  insurance  in  force  both  in  1919  and  in  1920 
than  any  other  Company  WROTE. 

Total    Amount   of    Outstanding    Insurance 

Larger  than  that  of  any  other  Company  in  the  World. 

Number  of  Policies  in   Force  December  31,    1920 

Larger  than  that  of  any  other  Company  in  America. 

Gain   in    Number    of   Outstanding    Policies 

More  than  any  Company  in  the  World  has  ever  gained  in  one  year. 

Number  of  Claims  paid  in   1920        ....  312,689 

Averaging  one  claim  paid  for  every  28  seconds  of  each  business  day  of  8  hours. 


$6,380,012,514 

23,899,997 

2,129,326 


Amount  paid  to  Policy-holders  in  1920 


$81,257,393.70 


Payments  to  policy-holders  averaged  $556.86  a  minute  of  each  business  day 
of  8  hours. 

Reduction  in  general  mortality  a  tages  1   to  74  in  9  years,   22.7  per  cent. 

Typhoid  reduction,  72  per  cent;  Tuberculosis,  40  per  cent;  Heart  diseases 
over  19  per  cent;  Bright's  disease,  nearly  27  per  cent;  Infectious  diseases 
of  children,  over  28  per  cent. 

In   general    reduction   and  for  each   principal   oause  of  death   this   is  far   greater 

than    that  shown    by  statistics  of   the  Registration    Area 

of  the  United  States. 

Death  Rate  for  1920  on  the  Industrial  business  lowest  in  history  of 
Company. 

Dividends  declared  payable  in   1921,  nearly         -  -  $11,000,000 

Metropolitan  Nurses  made  1,625,271  visits  in  1920,  free  of  charge  to  sick 
Industrial  Policy-holders,  including  14,667  visits  to  persons  insured 
under  Group  policies. 

Metropolitan  men  distributed  over  Eighteen  Millions  of  pieces  of  literature 
on  health — 

Bringing  the  total  distribution  to  over  213,000,000  exclusive  of  Company's 
health  magazine,  of  which   18,000,000  are  annually  distributed. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


BACK  TO   METHUSELAH 

By   Bernard    Shaw.     Brentano's.     400    pp. 

Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.50. 
Shaw  says:  "The  power  that  produced  Man 
when  the  monkey  was  not  up  to  the  mark, 
can  produce  a  higher  creature  than  Man  if 
Man  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  What 
it  means  is  that  if  Man  is  to  be  saved  Man 
must  save  himself.  There  seems  to  be  no 
compelling  reason  why  he  should  be  saved. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  creature."  And 
again:  "If  Man  is  really  incapable  of  organ- 
izing a  big  civilization  [with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  war],  and  cannot  organize  even 
a  village  or  a  tribe  any  too  well,  what  is 
the  use  of  giving  him  a  religion?"  Which, 
nevertheless,  Shaw  proceeds  to  do.  He 
stakes  everything — religion,  philosophy,  sci- 
ence— on  Creative  Evolution,  in  an  introduc- 
tion of  one  hundred  pages  and  a  play  of 
three  hundred,  the  whole  comprising  A 
Metabiological  Pentateuch  which  starts 
modestly  enough  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
comes  to  an  abrupt  close  in  the  year  31,920. 

REALIZING   RELIGION 
By  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Jr.     Association 
Press.     96  pp.    Price  $  .90;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $1.00. 
A  record  of  conversation  and  correspondence 
between  two  friends  on  sin,  conversion   and 
other   religious   topics,   in   the   language    and 
range  of  modern  thought. 

INDUSTRIAL       ORGANIZATION       AND 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Hugo  Diemer.  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity. 291  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.20. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  GOD 

By  Joseph  Lewis.  Truth  Publishing  Co. 
122  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $2.10. 
A  book  intended  "to  destroy  fear,  prejudice 
and  superstition,  and  help  to  install  reason  in 
the  minds  of  the  human  race  to  be  its  guide 
in  the  affairs  of  life  and  its  living." 

INVISIBLE  TIDES 
By     Beatrice     Kean     Seymour.       Thomas 
Seltzer.     357  pp.     Price  $2.00;  by  miil  of 
the  Survey  $2.15. 
This  first  novel  has  been   acclaimed   by  dis- 
tinguished   English    critics    one    of    the    best 
novels    of    the    year.      It    is    the    story   of    a 
modern  woman   brought  to   a   realization   of 
her  place  in  life  by  the  tides  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy. 

LILIOM 

By  Franz  Molnar.  Boni  &  Liveright.  185 
pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$1.90. 
The  fantastic  play  or  "legend,"  as  the  author 
calls  it,  which  took  New  York  by  storm  when 
produced  by  the  Theater  Guild  a  few  weeks 
ago.    It  reveals  the  soul  of  a  social  outcast. 

AMERICAN  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
By  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  348  pp. 
Paper.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$3.60. 

THE  TRUTHS  WE  LIVE  BY 

By  Jay  William  Hudson.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co.     300  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $3.20. 

A   discussion   of  present-day  moral  conflicts, 

"written    for    men    and    women    of    average 

education  who  have  not  specialized  in  phil- 

(Co-ntinued  on  page  386) 
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RADITION  HAS  IT  that  once  in  ancient  times,  the  Re 
Giovanni,  a  king  of  Italy,  hung  in  the  market  place  of 
the  town  of  Atri  a  strand  of  grapevine  tied  to  a  great 
bell.  So  that  those  who  were  in  need  or  sought  justice 
might  pull  at  the  grapevine,  gather  the  people  together 
and  be  heard.  That  bell  was  an  instrument  of  social  progress.  The 
Survey  is  such  a  bell  today,  ringing  in  the  public  square  of  every- 
day life  and  labor.  5  F°r  The  Survey  gives,  as  does  no  other  maga- 
zine, the  most  competent  evidence,  the  keenest  analysis,  the  broadest 
outlook  on  all  the  wide  range  of  social  problems  which  press  forward 
in  these  days  of  perplexity.  It  draws  on  fifty  specialized  periodicals 
a  month ;  on  one  hundred  conferences,  one  thousand  books  and 
reports  a  year.  It  makes  first-hand  investigations.  It  gives  to  thought- 
ful people  the  groundwork  of  facts  on  which  sound  opinion  is  built. 

Each  week  The  Survey  publishes  a  grist  of  news  and  interpreta- 
tion which  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  to  bring  out  from  a  social 
point  of  view  the  essential  facts  in  the  mass  of  weekly  events.  By 
interpretive  reviewing,  the  Book  Department  enables  the  reader  to 
choose  which  he  would  read  and  which  he  may  skip  in  the  great 
stream  of  books  pouring  from  the  presses.  The  Social  Studies 
column  offers  the  student  of  social  problems  and  public  affairs  a 
ready  guide  to  the  best  current  reading. 


Once  a  month  The  Survey  publishes 
a  special,  fully  illustrated  number  dis- 
cussing in  a  broad  way  the  social  condi- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  every  good 
citizen  and  adventuring  into  the  rich 
field  of  social  exploration.  Recent  exam- 
ples are :  Prohibition  and  Prosperity, 
what  freedom  from  unemployment,  low 
wages  and  drink  means  to  a  representa- 
tive American  city;  Three  Shifts  in  Steel, 
the  long  work-day  and  the  way  out 
in  a  basic  industry;  The  Survey  of 
Prague,  telling  how  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bohemia  turned  to  the 
American  social  survey  as  a  basis 
for  its  new  democratic  existence; 
How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,  a  program 
for  preventing  unemployment. 

Special  issues   such  as  these  are 
the  high  lights  of  The  Survey's  year. 

Membership,  including  subscription,  $10 


But  regularly,  consistently,  fairly, 
week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  the  events,  the  ideas,  the 
progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human 
concern:  Civics,  Health,  Industry, 
Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  School 
and  Community,  Foreign  Service. 
Each  is  in  charge  of  an  editor  who  is 
an  experienced  worker  in  his  field. 

Educational  in  purpose,  non-com- 
mercial in  character,  The  Survey  is 
supported  by  more  that  1600  members 
from  every  state  organized  as  a  cooper- 
ative enterprise  for  the  promotion  of 
social  well-being,  of  community  pro- 
gress. "The  Survey  has  probably  been 
the  most  potent  single  factor,"  says 
Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"in  stimulating  the  present-day  de- 
mand for  social  and  industrial  justice." 


Subscription,  $5  yearly 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Paul  U.  Kellogg 
Editor 


The  SURVEY 


112  East  19  St. 
New  York 


la 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Social  service  worker  for 
field  work.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Newington,  Conn. 


WANTED:  October  first,  woman  with 
some  experience,  to  supervise  girls'  work 
and  assist  in  other  activities  in  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  in  middle  western  city. 
3870  Survey. 


WANTED:  Head  Master  of  Educational 
Work  for  St  Andrew's  Industrial  School, 
Barrington,  R.  I.;  Episcopalian  under  forty 
who  loves  boys  desired.    3866  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston,  16 
Jackson  Hall,  Trinity  Court,  Fridays,  n  to  1. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR  for  United  Jewish 
Charities,  one  who  has  executive  ability  and 
experience  in  case  work,  good  salary.  United 
Jewish  Charities,  687  East  High  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  By  a  modern  Jewish  child- 
care  organization,  200  miles  from  New  York, 
a  Jewish  woman  to  supervise  children's  ac- 
tivities. Must  understand  household  man- 
agement. Address,  stating  age,  salary  and 
experience,   3873   Survey. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected, 1800  Selden  Street. 


WANTED:  During  summer  months,  case 
worker,  salary  $1300,  New  York  City.  Ap- 
ply 3878  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  an  institution 
for  delinquent  boys.  Apply  with  credentials. 
Room  2025,   in  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Head  Worker,  Jewish,  for 
Jewish  Welfare  Center.  Experience  in  case 
and  communal  work  essential.  District  Ser- 
vice, 25  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Basketry  teacher  (to  give 
entire  time).  All  year  city  position,  starting 
September.  Write  stating  experience  to  3869 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Man  attorney  with  social  ser- 
vice experience  to  supervise  law-enforcement 
in  child  protective  agency  near  New  York. 
Write  qualifications  in  full.  3872  Survey. 
1 

WOMAN  WORKER  wanted  for  Septem- 
ber first  to  supervise  girls'  clubs  in  well  es- 
tablished Jewish  Settlement  in  middle  west- 
ern city.     Write  at  once.  3883   Survey. 


RESIDENT  BOYS'  WORKER  wanted  by 
Council  Educational  Alliance  of  Cleveland 
for  September  first.  Write  at  once  with  full 
particulars.     3884   Survey. 


WANTED:  A  resident  settlement  work- 
er, trained  and  experienced  in  general  social 
welfare  work,  Jewess.  Address  undersign- 
ed, giving  training,  experience,  age  and 
compensation  expected.  Mrs.  Milton  F. 
Weil,  Secretary,  Educational  Center  Board, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1123  J^  Nine- 
teenth  Avenue    North,    Seattle,    Washington. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  institu- 
tional and  settlement  work,  also  as  grade 
and  commercial  teacher,  formerly  an  Assis- 
tant Superintendent,  desires  a  position  in  a 
child  caring  institution.  Can  speak  French, 
Italian  and  German  fluently.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.    3871  Survey. 


GRADUATE  NURSE,  with  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  hospital,  institutional, 
social  and  welfare  work,  desires  position  as 
superintendent  of  institution.  Has  special- 
ized with  children;  executive  and  business 
ability;   excellent  health.     3877  Survey. 


WANTED :  A  position  as  executive  secre- 
tary  m    Public    Health   work.     Can    furnish 

,V5,  °o  references  ^r  ability  and  character. 
3876  Survey. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  with  wide  institu- 
tional experience,  desires  position.  Efficient 
tactful,  refined,  Protestant,  excellent  creden- 
tials.    3879  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  young  man, 
college  graduate,  eight  years'  experience  in 
Settlement  and  Charities  work,  desires  con- 
nection.    3880  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  wife,  with 
broad  experience,  are  ready  to  accept  and 
take  charge  of  Institution.  We  can  qualify 
exceptionally  well  for  Children's  work.  3881 
Survey. 


PUBLICITY  MAN,  experienced  in  public 
health,  desires  position  with  health  or  social 
organization.  University  graduate,  has  ex- 
ecutive ability,  athletic,  can  work  among 
boys.     3882  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  of  hospital  social  service  with 
broad  training,  experience  and  ability  to 
teach  and  train  students,  desires  change. 
3874  Survey. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  having  had  execu- 
tive experience  in  public  health  work  wishes 
position  requiring  executive  ability.  3885 
Survey. 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find   expression.     3855  Survey. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 


Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 

Please 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 


6.11.21 


Name 


Address 


mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 
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ffitn*  in  Ammra" 

THE  ART  COLONY  INDUSTRIES,  pioneer  craftsmen  in  brass 
and  copper,  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  the 
Survey  their  products  of  solid  cast  brass  candle-sticks,  candelabras, 
door-knockers,  wall  sconces,  etc.,  and  vases,  fruit  bowls,  trays,  com- 
ports, fern  dishes,  etc.,  etc.,  in  hand-hammered  brass  and  copper. 

These  may  be  found   at  your  favorite  art  shop,  gift  shop  or  store, 
but  if  you  cannot  get  them,  we  will  be  pleased   to  sell  you  direct. 

To    insure    quality    and    craftsmanship    insist    on    ART    COLONY 
PRODUCTS   in  Brass   and    Copper. 

Price-list   and  catalogue  on  request 

ART     COLONY     INDUSTRIES 

326  Church  Street  New  York  City 


CAMPS 


Give  your  Boy  a  chance 

Camp 
Quan-ta-ba-cook 

A  choice  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  a  Lake 
•in  the  Maine  Woods  near  Belfast,  Maine 

Exceptional  Care  and   Personal 
Supervision    Given    Every    Boy 

For  Booklet  address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School  Wilmington,  Del. 


CAMPTAMINENT 

BUSHKILL,  PA., 

near    Delaware    Watergap 


Season:  July   i-Sept.    5 

Large    Lake — Athletics — Tennis — i 
ing — Good    Food — Reasonable    B 

WRITE   FOR  BULLETIN. 


PEOPLE'S    ED.    CAMP.    SOC, 

7  East  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Rocky  Pond  Camp 


FOR  ADULTS 
In  the  Adirondack* 

A  delightful  rest  and  recreation  camp  for 
families.  On  lake,  4  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Come  with  your  children  to  the  unspoiled  woods 
and  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  Comfortable, 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins  available.  Special 
attention  to  the  table.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs  from  nearby  farms.  Bathing.  Canoe- 
ing. Easily  reached.  Season  July  1  to  Sept.  5, 
1921.      Send   for  booklet  to 

DR.   MARTHA   TRACY,   Director 

Before  June  20—1720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

After  June  20 — Clemons,   New  York 


Camp  On-Ur-Wa  ^"T" 

Between   two   lakes.   Fishing,   tennis,   saddle- 
horses.     Write  Mgr.  for  descriptive  booklet 


For   two  or   three   little   boys,   a  welcome    in 

Laura  B.  Garrett's 

CAMP  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

'Canaan,    Conn.  Inquire    during   June. 

X.   B.   Garrett,    529   W.    138th   St.,   N.  Y.   C. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,    545   Butler   Bldg.,   Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  arr 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary    Bureau.    509    Hannibal.    M< 


ROOMS 


ROOMS  for  Church  Students,  and  when 
vacancies  occur,  for  other  Church  women. 
Apply  to  Director,  123  East  28th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Printed  Stationery 

FJISTINCTIVE  Stationery  for  all  types  of  cor- 
"  respondence.  200  sheets  note  paper  and  100 
envelopes  printed  with  your  name  and  address, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  712 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


BOOK-BINDING  «?  ,done.  ,with  &°°d  ™a" 

tenals,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  $1.65.  Egceling  Book-Bindery,  114 
East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RFSFARC |4»We  assist  in  preparing  spe- 
lxl-"-'1-'f>**x^*  *«cial  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research   Bureau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 
condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112  East   19  street,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty    cents   a    line    per   month,    four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter   Eimea    icporu   tne   inosi    important   acuvt 
■  I    of    tuc     2000    charitable    and    public    welfare 
agencies    in     New     York    City.       Ten    issuet    per 
—ar— $2.00        70     Fifth     A»e.       N      Y 

JForpiin-Sorn  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New    York    City. 

HnswitaJ  -Social  Serutre;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
lubhsherl  unrier  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City 
'nc      19    Fast   72H    Street.    New   York. 

Mental  Myntrnp;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

}Jublir  Health  Nitrsr;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings     fifty    cents    a     line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

The  Puelic  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones    Co.,    212    Summer    St.,    Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union    Assn.,    5    Park    Square,    Boston. 


The  Unmarried  Mother 
and  Her  Infant 

How  to  Care  for  Them 

Booklets  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  de- 
scribing work  in  this  line  successfully  done  for 
forty-five  years.  Address  Miss  L.  FREEMAN 
CLARKE,   5   Brimmer   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 


BUY     YOUR      BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize   in   books  on   social,   civic   and 
economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all    current    publications 


Please   mention    The   Survey  when   writing   to    advertisers. 
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".  .  .  places  far  apart  are  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience  and  advantage 

of  the  Public  and  tc    the  certain   destruction,  in  lime,  of  a  host  of  petty  jealousies, 

blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by  which  the  Public  alone  have  always  been  the  sufferers." 

From  Charles  Dickens'  Preface  to  Pickwick  Papen. 

The  Advance 

of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of  sixty  brief 
years  ago  could  not  imagine  the 
great  advance  heralded  by  the 
passing  of  the  stage  coach.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  were 
coming  into  their  own;  but  the 
telephone  had  not  been  so  much 
as  dreamed  about. 

Yet  the  wise  men  of  that  day 
saw  the  imperative  need.  They 
saw  the  value  of  every  step 
which  brought  people  into 
closer  communication  with  each 
other.  They  knew  this  to  be 
the  one  way  to  increase  under- 


standing; and  to  eliminate  the 
"host  of  petty  jealousies,  blind- 
nesses and  prejudices,  by  which 
the  Public  alone  have  always 
been  the  sufferers." 

Then  came  the  telephone. 
And  with  its  coming  time  and 
distance  are  swept  away  and  a 
hundred  million  people  are 
made  neighbors. 

Places  far  apart  are  brought 
together  by  34,000,000  con- 
versations a  day  over  the  Bell 
System. 


"Bell    System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy,  One  System,    Universal  Service,    and  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Exporting   Good   Will 


BEFORE  the  war,  the  American 
Playground  was  exported  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth — India,  China,  Africa, 
the  South   Seas. 

Now,  the  American  Social  Survey  is  fol- 
lowing on  its  heels,  from  Pittsburgh  and 
Springfield  to  Prague,  Peking  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  names  of  Carnegie  and 
Lincoln  will  be  followed  by  those  of  Jan 
Hus,  Confucius  and  Mahomet  in  survey 
reports. 

And  again  The  Survey  magazine  will 
have  the  first  authoritative  articles,  in 
this  issue  the  Prague  Survey  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  later  on  the  Peking  Survey 


by  Prof.  John  S.  Burgess  of  the  Princeton 
Center   inside  the  Walled  City. 

THE  Survey  magazine  itself  made  the 
first  social  survey — in  Pittsburgh.  It 
established  the  survey  method  of  ob- 
jective investigation.  It  follows  the  so- 
cial survey  wherever  the  survey  leads. 
If  you  are  interested  in  surveying,  in 
finding  out  the  facts  of  life  and  labor, 
the  world-wide  implications  of  social 
conditions  and  industrial  relations,  you 
will  want  The  Survey  regularly,  for 
The  Survey  follows  up.  $5  yearly.  112 
East    19   Street,    New  York. 


LATEST  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  382) 

osophy  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  interested 
in  life's  greater  problems."  The  author  is. 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

A  TEXT-BOOK    OF    SIMPLE    NURSING 
PROCEDURE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
By  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope.     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    360  pp.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $3.85. 

WHEN  TURKEY  WAS  TURKEY— IN 
AND  AROUND  CONSTANTINOPLE 
By  Mary  A.  Poynter.  Introduction  by  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Pears.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
197  pp.  Price  $5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $5.25. 

AT  THE  SUPREME  WAR  COUNCIL 
By  Capt.  Peter  E.  Wright.    G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     201  pp.     Portraits.     Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.75. 

STASHiOF  THE  MARSH  COUNTRY 
By    Harold    Waldo.      Geo.    H.    Doran   Co. 
347  PP-     Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $2.20. 

A  novel  laid  in  the  region  of  Detroit  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and  concerned  largely  with 
Americans  of  Polish  descent. 

PILGRIMAGE  AND  SERVICE 
By     Joseph     Krimsky,     M.   D.     Privately 
printed.     164  pp. 

PALESTINE  RECLAIMED 
By    Redcliffe    N.    Salaman,    M.D.      E.    P. 
Dutton   &   Co.     236    pp.    and   map.     Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

These  are  both  running  chronicles  of  the 
years  1918  and  1919  which  were  spent  by 
the  authors  in  Palestine — Dr.  Krimsky  with 
the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit,  and  Dr. 
Salaman  as  acting  regimental  medical  offi- 
cer to  the  39th  Royal  Fusiliers  in  the  2nd 
Judean  Battalion.  Dr.  Krimsky  has  given 
a  description  of  his  daily  activities  and  of 
the  people  and  country  about  him.  Dr.  Sala- 
man has  done  this  also,  but  he  introduces 
into  his  book  of  letters  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  political  and  racial  problems  of 
Palestine  Reclaimed.  This  book  is  meant 
more  especially  for  readers  who  are  unfami- 
liar with  the  in's  and  out's  of  the  Zionist 
question. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  MORAL  REFORM 
By   John   W.    Langdale.     Abington    Press. 
J57    PP-     Price,    $1.25;    by    mail    of    the 
Survey,  $1.40. 

Post-prohibition  conditions  and  problems 
(especially  in  relation  to  the  drug  habit), 
the  present  and  threatening  dangers  to 
healthy  family  life,  the  abolition  of  poverty 
by  a  diversified  social  legislation  and  ac- 
tivity, the  implications  of  modern  psychology 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  crime,  indus- 
trial relations  and  their  improvement,  are 
some  of  the  subjects  discussed  earnestly  and' 
informedly  in  this  little  volume.  Unfor- 
tunately the  author's  religious  zeal  also  leads 
him  into  a  tedious  emphasis  on  general 
axioms  of  good  citizenship  and  social  moral- 
ity of  the  most  commonplace  character,  so 
that  he  probably  will  lose  many  readers  by 
the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing 
with  such  questions  as  the  family  and  desti- 
tution, he  does  not  adequately  assess  the  im- 
portance of  economic  factors.  With  a  slight 
change  in  emphasis  his  social  program  would 
be  thoroughly  sound. 

HUMAN  HEREDITY 
By  Caspar  L.  Redfield.     Heredity  Publish- 
ing Co.     104  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  Survey,  $1.65. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR   READERS   INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING      AND       INSTITUTION        MANAGEMENT. 


JpS&(|0NGEl\ 

Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China.  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floor*. 
Furniture  and  Metal*. 

vBEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SAWITORY.   EFFICIENT,   ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


■  cub 

HMINS'fe 


Drawing  Inks 
(Eternal  Writing  Ink 
|  Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Pasta 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  (be  Finest  and  But  Inks 
and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill-smelling  inlcsand  adhe- 
sive* and  adopt  the  Higjins'  Ink* 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
•weet.  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HICGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  192 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of  100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 

as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress  from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trad*  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Ine. 
501  Fifth  Avenue             New  York  City 

1 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  new  books  are  a  few  of  those  included  in  an  exhibition   and  sale  held  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Milwaukee. 

The  Social  Case  History  By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield 

A  valuable  text-book  discussing  the  rationale  of  case  recording  and  many  of  its  details.  It  is  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Social  Work  Series,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Richmond.  277  pp.     $1.00 

"The  Social  Case  History,  is  a  new  landmark  in  the  profession  of  social  case  work.  No  one  hereafter  can  under- 
take case  work  without  first  mastering  the  material  and  the  method  put  into  permanent  book  form  by  this  book. 
It  does  for  the  case  record,  and  incidentally  for  certain  phases  of  treatment,  what  Miss  Richmond's  book  on  Social 
Diagnosis   has   done    for   investigation." — The   Survey. 

The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland  By  John  C.  Campbell 

The  first  book  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  Southern  Highland  region  as  a  whole — with  its  topography, 
history  and  resources  and  with  the  general  living  conditions  existing  there.  400  pp.     Illustrated.     $3.50 

"The  first  authoritative  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  real  life  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Highlands  that 
has  ever  been  made.  John  C.  Campbell  knew  more  about  the  Southern  Highlands  and  knew  it  better  than  any 
other  human  being.  This  vast  acquaintance  had  been  gained  during  25  years  of  travel  and  other  contact  with  the 
Highland    people.     He   speaks   with    an    authority   which  no  one  else  can  even  begin  to  assume." — Berea  Citizen. 

Social  Conditions  In  An  American  City  By  Shelby  M.  Harrison 

Gives  a  picture  of  social  conditions  in  a  representative  American  city  and  offers  constructive  recommendations 
for  improving  conditions,  which  carry  suggestions  for  other  cities.  439  pp.     Illustrated.     $2.50 

"This  survey  is  one  of  the  classic  models,  of  technique  in  this  field  of  social  work  and  the  volume  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable summary." — Social   Hygiene. 

"Since  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  nothing  of  quite  equal  benefit  to  Springfield  has  been  recorded.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  these  two  epochs  constitute  the  high  spots   in  Springfield's  history." — Springfield  State  Journal. 

Social  Workers'  Guide  to  the  Serial  Publications  of  Representative 
Social  Agencies  By  E.  M.  Rushmore 

A  checklist  of  the  publications  of  4,000  institutions  and  organizations  arranged  alphabetically  and  by  subject. 
Contains  a  selected  list  of  periodicals  of  value  to  social  workers.  175   pp.     $3.50 

"It  would  seem  that  everything  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  the  compilers  to  achieve  the  threefold  service 
for  which  the  book  is  planned.  .  .  .  The  wonder  is,  how  have  librarians  and  social  workers  managed  without  it  for 
so  long?" — The  Library  Journal. 

Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns  By  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 

Descriptive  of  educational  tours  by  railroad  cars,  automobiles,  and  motorcycle,  with  practical  working  sug- 
gestions as  to  advance  advertising,  program  of  events  for  each  stop,  planning  of  itineraries,  and  the  follow-up 
to  insure  results.  151  pp.     Illustrated.     $1.50 

"Mrs.  Routzahn's  book  supplies  in  an  admirably  constructive  manner  a  summarized  experience  of  some  seventy- 
five  educational  tours  by  railroad  trains  and  motor  vehicles.  Far  from  being  a  mere  catalogue  of  historical  data 
— though  the  appendix  contains  a  valuable  reference  list  of  train,  trolley,  truck  and  other  traveling  campaigns — 
the  author  has  built  her  material  into  a  well  constructed  outline  study  of  the  subject  The  book  should  be  invalu- 
able to  health   officials,   agricultural   educators,   and    propagandists  of  whatever  character." — The  Survey. 

Trends  of  School  Costs  By  W.  Randolph  Burgess 

An  arc'  mt  and  analysis  of  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  from  1840  to 
1920  ZiA  an  estimate  of  future  costs.  Teachers'  salaries  compared  with  the  wages  of  artisans  and  laborers 
and  with  the  cost  of  living.  142  pp.     $1.00 

'Trends  of  School  Costs  contains  a  substantial  body  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.  The  index  numbers 
for  teachers'  salaries  are  an  excellent  compilation,  and  the  study  of  building  costs  throws  strong  light  upon  an  im- 
portant subject." — Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


•rue  »uPBir4N  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ErI-M^s!  Ida M.  cfnnon  pTes.V  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
u.  ,,  r„rraT  Hnmita  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  T. 
Emtrson,  Csec'y; Mola ftiead^uartera.  American  Red  Cross  Wash- 
met  on  DC  Organization  to  promote  development  of  socia^  work 
ta  hospital  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B 
*„1H',  sec'v  131  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
^DKent  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
conVenTaUonrunemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nnv  Protection:  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly,  "The  American  Labor  Legislate  Review. 
AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
fcAN  ASS N  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAL^ TY^ertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  S*-.  Baltimore. 
Ur^esp^tal  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
terial nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs    and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession   of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— KenyonL.  Butter - 
Held  pres.;  C,  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec.;  B.  C.  Lindeman.  Greensboro  N. U 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION-Mlss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  In  home,  schools.  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ:  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace. 
$2  00  a  ylar  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency,  .^ext  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free  on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— S7»  Seventh 
Ave  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reaue'st  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow.  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev,  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent- Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interosts  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism- and  Rev  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  buperintendenL 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 379  Seventh  Ave., 

New  York.  Dr.  L.  Ennmett  Holt.  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  t« 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the"  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  13»  E.  22nd 
St..  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New- 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the'  local  work.     Joseph  Dee,  pres. ;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 305    W.    98th    St., 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser,  exec. 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  SL,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix.  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  SL,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCI ETY— Harry  W."  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  m  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  30,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dilkcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave-,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of   Education — Rev.   James    H.    Ryan,    Exeo.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.   Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  SL,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Fowlisow,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres..;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societiesi     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— 'Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  AbboL 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  SL,  New 
Tork  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
■ec'y  20  Union  Park.  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higner 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
Blne  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  Is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  secy;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.     Dues,  jo. 00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y:  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  pubUc  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  *3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
per  year.  , 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE-JWrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  rhlld  Welfare,  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
lor  self-government  in  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ.  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given   to  municipal   recreation   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation  for    all.     C.  G.   Hoag,   sec'y.,    1417   Locust  St.,   Philadelphia. 

Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  ,N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon   request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Fenry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treaa.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's   work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial   staff: 

Editor,    Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery , 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family    Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.   Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
Si  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.   New  York  City. 


Are  you  going  abroad? 

Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
journalistic  enterprise,  we  feel  justified  in 
calling  upon  those  of  our  friends  who 
travel,  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  any- 
thing which  may  be  grist  to  our  mill. 

As  a  rule  we  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  news  on  current  topics,  international 
conferences,  major  legislative  or  indus- 
trial situations  or  political  movements. 
But  every  traveler  comes  across  incident- 
al pictures  of  social  and  group  life,  inter- 
esting experiments  in  methods  of  social 
betterment,  or  picturesque  figures  in  the 
world  of  social  reform  about  which  and 
whom  it  is  just  as  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  know  as  it  is  to  follow  the  larger 
events. 

Please  do  not  take  this  for  a  request  to 
sit  down  and  write  a  series  of  five-page 
articles  which  we  probably  should  not 
find  room  to  print!  Just  send  us  a  post- 
card drawing  our  attention  to  informa- 
tion which  you  think  would  be  valuable 
for  The  Survey  and  telling  how  to  get  it, 
or  write  about  it  yourself  quite  inform- 
ally. 

We  are  trying  more  and  more  to  pre- 
sent in  The  Survey  graphically  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  aspirations  and  practical 
endeavors  of  the  peoples,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  groups  that  lead  the  move- 
ments for  social  reform.  We  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  a  stream  of 
drawings,  posters  and  photographs  suit- 
able for  reproduction  come  into  to  us  be- 
fore next  fall.  Picture  postcards  do  not 
reproduce  well,  photographs  have  to  be 
exceedingly  clear,  and  remember  that  it 
costs  three  times  as  much  to  reproduce 
from  a  colored  print  as  it  does  to  re- 
produce from  a  line  engraving  or  wood- 
cut. 

Let  us  have  at  the  end  of  this  summer 
in  the  pages  of  The  Survey  a  real  get- 
together  of  returned  Survey  travelers. 


Bon  voyage! 
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A  Letter  from  H.  G.  Wells 

Dear  and  Only  Upton  :  That  Bible  idea  is  yours.  I  got  it  from  your  previous  book  of  elegant  extracts  ("The 
Cry  for  Justice").  I  say  so  somewhere  in  these  lectures  which,  since  I  couldn't  come  and  spout  them,  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post"  is  giving  in  homeopathic  doses  to  a  slightly  indignant  world.  You  have  just  saved  a 
bit  of  your  property  by  getting  ahead  with  your  "Book  of  Life."  I  should  have  been  at  that  in  a  year  or  so.  I 
may  do  it  still  in  spite  of  you.  Why  do  you  always  think  of  things  first?  I  am  older  than  you.  I  have  read 
both  your  books  ("The  Brass  Check"  and  "lOO%").  I  will  not  say  anything  about  them  except,  "Fine!"  If  I 
start  on  anything  more  I  shall  use  up  the  whole  morning,  and  meanwhile  you  will  be  getting  ahead.  Love,  H.  G. 
Wells. 

We  put  this  very  gracious  and  charming  letter  back  as  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  H.  G.  Wells!  Not  often 
does  an  author  write  that  way  to  a  possible  rival!  Also,  we  publish  the  letter  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  into  the 
"Brass  Check"  boycott.  In  one  of  Wells'  articles,  published  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  he  called  for  the 
writing  of  a  new  Bible,  consisting  of,  first,  a  collection  of  the  world's  most  vital  literature,  and  second,  a  guide 
to  modern  conduct.  We  wrote  him  that  we  had  tried  to  supply  the  first  in  "The  Cry  for  Justice,"  and  were 
busily  publishing  the  second  as  a  serial  in  "The  Appeal  to  Reason,"  under  the  title  of  "The  Book  of  Life." 
Wells'  reply  reveals  that  he  paid  tribute  to  "The  Cry  for  Justice" ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  tribute  in  the  articles 
as  published  by  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"!  We  are  wondering — does  the  great  Monument  to  American  Me- 
diocrity forbid  to  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  novelists  the  right  to  mention  the  name  of  Upton  Sinclair? 

The  Cry  for  Justice 

An  Anthology  of  the  Literature  of  Social  Protest,  with  an  Introduction  by  Jack  London,  who  calls  it  "this 
humanist  Holy-book."  Selected  from  25  languages  and  500  years  of  human  history.  891  pages,  32  illustrations. 
Price  $1.00  paper,  postpaid;  $1.50  cloth,  postpaid. 


DO  YOU  DESIRE  amnesty?  Do  you  want  to  bring  the 
political  prisoners  out  of  jail?  If  so,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  the  people  realize  how  they  got  in;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  prisoners   themselves   recommend 

100% 

The  Story  of  a  Patriot 

Many  letters  come  to  us  from  political  prisoners  who  have 
read  this  book  in  jail.  "Here  is  the  truth!"  writes  one. 
"If  only  the  people  would  read  this  story!"  It  is  being 
published  in  England  under  the  title  of  '^The  Spy,"  and  an 
English  labor  man  writes  us:  "Thank  God  I  live  in  a 
monarchy!"  It  is  being  translated  into  French  by  Madeleine 
Rolland,  sister  of  Romain  Rolland,  and  into  Italian  by  Arturo 
Caroti,  member  of  parliament.  In  Germany  and  Austria  it 
is  running  serially  in  a  dozen  papers.  We  have  articles 
about  it  in  Norwegian,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian, 
Dutch  and  Esperanto,  none  of  which  languages  we  read 
fluently. 

"100% "  is  a  story  of  the  "White  Terror,"  and  tells  how 
"big  business"  pulled  off  the  stunt  of  landing  the  "reds"  in 
jail.  It  is  the  inside  story  of  a  "secret  agent,"  and  deals 
with  half  a  dozen  celebrated  cases  concerning  which  you 
have  been  fooled.  Louis  Untermeyer  writes:  "Upton  Sin- 
clair has  done  it  again.  He  has  loaded  his  Maxim  (n» 
silencer  attached),  taken  careful  aim,  and — bang! — hit  the 
bell  plump  in  the  center.  First  of  all  '100%'  is  a  story;  a 
story  full  of  suspense,  drama,  'heart  interest,'  plots,  counter- 
plots, high  life,  low  life,  humor,  hate  and  other  passions — 
as  thrilling  as  a  W.  S.  Hart  movie,  as  interest-crammed  as 
(and  a  darned  sight  more  truthful  than)  your  daily  news- 
papers." 


The  Brass  Check 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  announced  at  its  annual 
convention  that  it  had  made  an  investigation  of  this 
book,  and  was  about  to  make  public  a  mass  of  evidence  to 
refute  it.  We  waited  a  month  and  two  days,  and  then  we 
wrote  the  Associated  Press  that  if  they  did  not  make  public 
the  evidence,  we  would  sue  them  for  libel  for  making  the 
statement.  We  await  their  answer.  Meantime,  the  Uni- 
versity Socialist  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  adopted 
a  resolution  "to  put  on  record  its  sense  of  the  invaluable 
contribution  made  by  Upton  Sinclair  by  the  publication  in 
'The  Brass  Check'  of  his  unique  and  convincing  study  of 
the  American  plutocratic  press." 

"La  Grande  Revue,"  Paris,  publishes  an  eight  page  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Le  Jeton  de  Passe,"  in  which  Upton  Sinclair 
is  discussed  as  "One  of  those  difficult  spirits  whom  the  pres- 
ent does  not  please  at  all  and  who  succeed  nevertheless,  one 
does  not  know  how,  to  some  notoriety,  such  as  formerly 
among  us  Rabelais,  Moliere  or  Voltaire,  and  today  Anatole 
France."  "Das  Forum,"  Berlin,  publishes  an  article  by 
Wilhelm  Herzog,  stating  that  "Maxim  Gorki,  Anatole 
France,  and  Upton  Sinclair  are  recognized  as  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  world-literature  of  the  present."  "La  Nacion," 
Buenos  Aires,  states  that  "Since  having  conquered  Scan- 
dinavia, Upton  Sinclair  has  actually  invaded  Belgium.  His 
'Jimmie  Higgins'  is  being  translated  by  Henri  Delgove. 
'The  People,'  of  Brussels,  considers  Upton  Sinclair  as  'the 
American  Zola,'  and  adds  that  his  novels  are  'the  most  liv- 
ing, the  most  moving,  and  the  most  characteristic  of  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  America.'  "  We  submit  the  above 
to  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"! 


PRICES   of   "The   Brass   Check,"   "ioo%,"   "The  Jungle,"   "King  Coal,"  "The  Profits  of  Religion"— Single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20 
postpaid;   three  copies  $3.00;   ten  copies  $9.00.     Single  copy,   paper,   60c.   postpaid;   three   copies  $1.50;   ten   copies   $4.50. 
"Jimmie  Higgins,"  "Sylvia"  and  "Sylvia's  Marriage" — cloth  only,  $1.20  postpaid. 


Upton  Sinclair,  Pasadena,  California 


New  York  Office,  3  East  14th  Street 
Middle-Western  Agency,  The  Economy 
Bookshop,    33    S.    Clark    St.,    Chicago 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 
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A  BUD  OF  PROMISE 

A  PROMINENT  foreign  author  was  sitting  in  the  par- 
lor of  one  of  the  neighborhood  houses  when  a  be- 
draggled and  much  besmirched  urchin  sauntered  in. 
The  boy's  face  and  hands  had  evidently  not  known  soap 
and  water  for  some  time.  Clutching  and  wrinkling^  up  what 
was  once  a  cap  he  walked  up  to  the  celebrity.  "Say,"  he 
blurted  out,  "can  you  tell  me  if  my  club  meets  tonight? 
I  am  a  'Bud  of  Promise.'  " 

THE  FIVE  MILLION  WORKLESS 

NEED  for  a  barometer  of  the  national  employment  situ- 
ation was  again  brought  to  the  fore  recently  as  a 
problem  of  congressional  importance,  when  Meyer 
London  of  New  York  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  a  resolution  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  present  ex- 
tensive unemployment  involving  between  three  and  five  mil- 
lions of  workless  people. 

According  to  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  would  be  named  to  study: 

i.  To  what  extent  the  present  unemployment  is  due  to  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  capital  to  force  a  reduction  of  wages. 

2.  All  other  causes  of  unemployment. 

3.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  building  loan 
fund  to  aid  municipalities,  cooperative  building  societies  and  la- 
bor  organizations   in  constructing  homes. 

4.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  network  of  em- 
ployment exchanges  and  of  a  national  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

5.  The  advisability  of  adopting  a  national  minimum  wage 
law. 

6.  Legislation  for  the  effective  elimination  of  child   labor. 

7.  The   undertaking   of   public  works. 

8.  Such  other  legislation  as  will  minimize  the  periodic  re- 
currence of  unemployment. 

Such  a  thorough  survey  of  the  problem  is  a  prerequisite  to 
any  sufficient  handling  of  the  matter.  It  is  aimed  to  and 
doubtless  will  be  the  first  step  toward  remedial  legislation  of 
far-reaching  consequences. 


CHINA'S  RECOVERY 

ONLY  a  very  short  while  ago  it  was  announced  that  be- 
cause of  a  continuance  of  the  drought,  threatening  the 
total  failure  of  the  spring  crop  in  the  province  of  Chihli, 
the  American  Committee  for  the  China  Famine  Fund  was 
extending  the  period  of  its  campaign.  Now  comes  the  hap- 
pier announcement  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  according  to  a  cable  received  last  week  from 
the  American  minister  two  events  had  greatly  relieved  the 
situation :  the  unforeseen  generosity  of  the  Chinese  people 
themselves  whose  contributions  for  the  relief  of  distress  in 
the  famine  area  were  in  excess  of  expectations,  and  abundant 
rains  which  had  insured  harvests  where  none  were  thought 
likely.  This  means,  says  Mr.  Lamont,  that  the  pressing  need 
can  be  met  from  present  resources.  The  American  commit- 
tee feels,  however,  that  it  would  be  remiss  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not,  in  addition  to  finishing  the  task  of  relief,  set  to  work 
at  once  to  study  means  of  averting  the  repetition  of  so  tragic 
an  occurence.  Such  funds,  therefore,  as  will  remain  in  its 
hands  when  the  actual  cost  of  relief  has  been  covered,  will 
be  devoted  by  the  committee  to  a  post-famine  investigation 
and  the  building  up,  if  need  be,  of  machinery  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  an  emergency  in  the  future — a  project  which  has 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  foreign  mission  boards  and  other 
agencies  that  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  appeal. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGION 

THE  Protestant  ministers  of  Pittsburgh  have  taken  up 
the  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  Pittsburgh  Employers' 
Association  last  winter  [see  the  Survey  for  Feb.  5, 
page  688].  At  that  time  William  Frew  Long,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Employers'  Association,  sent  out  a  letter  attacking 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  because  of  its  social  program.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  attack  was  to  dissuade  employers  from  giving 
money  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  at  the  time  was  conducting 
its  annual  financial  campaign.  In  particular  Mr.  Long  rea- 
soned that  the  advocacy  of  such  things  as  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  minimum  wage,  industrial  democracy  and  government 
labor  exchanges  should  put  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  approval  of  givers. 

On  June  6  the  Pittsburgh  Ministerial  Union  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Clericus  adopted  an  identical  resolution  as- 
serting that  the  churches  would  not  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  outside  bodies  concerning  the  "fields  of  thought  and  human 
service  they  may  enter."     The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Employers'  Associa- 
tion has  issued  a  series  of  communications  with  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  men  from  furnishing  financial  support  to  certain 
Christian  organizations  because  they  have  not  limited  their  mes- 
sage to  a  so-called  "neutral  zone,"  prescribed  by  those  whom 
the    said    secretary   represents,    and 
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Whereas,  this  involves  as  a  principle  and  as  a  purpose  the 
dictation  to  religious  bodies  as  to  what  fields  of  thought  and 
human  service  they  may  enter;  and  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  and 

Whereas,  the  church  throughout  all  its  history,  whenever 
true  to  its  mission,  has  zealously  guarded  its  absolute  freedom 
to  proclaim  the  full  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  without  dictation 
from   any   outside   parties   or   any   external    authority,   and 

Whereas,  the  Pittsburgh  Employers  Association  through  its 
secretary  represents  itself  as  speaking  for  the  employing  group 
— an  assumption  which  we  are  convinced  is  contrary  to  fact 
particularly  in  relation  to  many  high-type  Christian  employers, 
and 

Whereas,  we  fully  recognize  that  in  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic fields  there  is  room  for  a  proper  diversity  of  opinion, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  Pittsburgh  Ministerial  Union,  resent 
this  attempt  of  a  commercial  organization  to  prescribe  limits 
within  which  alone  the  church  and  other  religious  organizations 
may  move;  that  we  reaffirm  the  historic  right  and  duty  of  the 
church  to  proclaim  the  whole  truth  in  Christ  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  and  as  applied  under  the  Holy  Spirit  to  every  re- 
lationship in  life;  that  we  deny  to  any  political,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  any  other  group  or  agency,  the  right  to  set  any 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  Church  or  its  agen- 
cies to  apply  the  spirit  and  standards  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
to  the  whole  of  life;  that  we  declare  it  our  solemn  duty  and 
purpose   to  defend   this   liberty   of  the   Gospel. 

The  two  ministerial  bodies  represent  the  entire  Protestant 
clergy  of  Pittsburgh. 

PUEBLO 

EXPERIENCE  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  many 
similar  floods,  fires,  and  tornadoes  justifies  the  statement 
of  J.  F.  Keating,  chairman  of  the  Pueblo  Chapter, 
that  "we  are  in  for  a  long  pull  in  Pueblo."  According  to 
Red  Cross  officials  in  charge  it  will  be  months  before  the  city 
recovers  its  normal  condition  and  families  are  reestablished  in 
their  homes,  and  much  outside  help  will  be  required.  Latest 
reports  are  that  the  electric  lighting  system  has  been  restored 
in  part,  and  that  the  city  now  has  drinking  water,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  epidemic.  The  situation  in  the  territory 
outside  Pueblo  was  not  as  bad  as  at  first  reported.  The  death 
list  may  not  reach  over  200.  The  clean-up  of  the  devastated 
portion  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment aided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
state  troops,  and  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

First  despatches  out  of  the  city,  Saturday  evening,  June  4, 
reporting  the  disastrous  flood,  told  also  of  the  relief  work 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  local  chapter  had  been  on  the  job 
from  the  start.  As  the  Survey  goes  to  press  full  details  have 
not  come  in  but  it  is  known  that  the  chapter  officials  began 
'immediately  to  provide  medical  attention  and  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  the  homeless,  ably  supporting  the  federal,  state 
and  municipal  authorities  in  their  relief  efforts.  The  state 
rangers  had  been  on  duty  from  the  very  first  and  the  city 
placed  under  military  control.  Two  refugee  camps  were  set 
up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  Colorado  providing  the  tents,  the  Red  Cross  providing 
the  equipment,  and  the  rangers  providing  the  management 
and  military  protection. 

A  telegram  Sunday  afternoon  from  Mr.  Keating  to  the  St. 
Louis  division  office  of  the  Red  Cross  asked  for  500  tents, 
equipment  for  1,500  beds,  including  bedding,  cots,  cooking 
utensils,  oil  stoves,  general  medical  supplies  and  disinfectants, 
a  unit  of  twenty-four  nurses  and  $50,000  in  cash  for  imme- 
diate disbursement.  Mr.  Keating  particularly  requested  that 
there  be  sent  a  "high  official"  of  experience,  one  with  authori- 
ty to  act. 

The  machinery  of  the  division  office  and  of  National  Head- 
quarters had  begun  moving  at  the  first  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
aster. Before  its  full  proportions  were  realized  a  small  emer- 
gency   appropriation    had   been    made    available.     When   the 


late  news  came  through  indicating  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  calamity,  W.  Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  in  charge 
of  domestic  operations,  wired  authority  to  St.  Louis  to  expend 
immediately  $50,000  for  relief  supplies.  An  additional 
$50,000  was  sent  to  the  Pueblo  Chapter  in  response  to  the 
request  of  its  chairman. 

E.  B.  Orr  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
several  assistants — among  whom  was  Stanley  Stoner,  former 
Red  Cross  commissioner  to  Palestine — had  started  at  once  for 
Pueblo.  These  workers  spent  all  of  Sunday  and  most  of 
Monday  arranging  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  out  of  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  as  soon  as  communication  could  be  es- 
tablished with  Pueblo.  At  Colorado  Springs,  Mr.  Orr  and 
Mr.  Stoner  first  got  into  touch  with  Governor  Shoup  of 
Colorado,  who  said  he  would  get  them  into  Pueblo  if  he  had 
to  carry  them  on  his  back.  The  governor  definitely  asked 
the  Red  Cross  to  assume  charge  of  the  relief  work  and  by 
proclamation  designated  that  contributions  be  made  to  the 
Red  Cross  relief  fund.  Mr.  Orr  reached  the  stricken  city 
Monday  evening  by  courtesy  of  the  governor's  special  car, 
and  met  with  the  local  Disaster  Relief  Committee.  The 
nursing  unit,  requested  by  Mr.  Keating  and  recruited  by 
Miss  Chapman,  supervising  nurse  for  Colorado,  also  reached 
Pueblo  Monday. 

Following  the  lead  of  Governor  Shoup  several  governors 
of  western  states  issued  public  appeals  for  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Pueblo  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. Late  Monday  President  Harding  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  their 
contribution  to  assist  the  labors  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
"which  has  quickly  organized  to  meet  the  first  great  need  and 
will  stand  by  until  homes  and  home  life  can  be  reestablished." 
His  proclamation  stated  that  any  chapter  may  receive  such 
contributions  for  transmission  to  Pueblo  or  they  may  be  sent 
direct  to  headquarters  in  Washington. 

While  Mr.  Orr  as  the  advance  agent  of  the  Red  Cross  or- 
ganization was  meeting  with  the  committee,  laying  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  situation  and  of 
family  needs,  James  L.  Fieser,  manager  of  the  Southwestern 
Division  who  had  had  disaster  relief  experience  in  Columbus, 
O.,  all  through  the  relief  work  following  the  floods  of  1913, 
and  A.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Society, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  relief  work  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  in  1919,  were  on  their  way  to  Pueblo.  They 
arrived  there  Tuesday  afternoon  on  a  Missouri  Pacific  train, 
the  railroad  company  having  agreed  to  get  them  into  the  city 
"if  they  had  to  use  gasoline  cars  or  a  work  train." 

Meanwhile  tentative  arrangements  were  being  made  both 
in  St.  Louis  and  in  Washington,  for  additional  experienced 
relief  executives  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  to 
Pueblo  if  needed,  and  for  case  workers,  ten  of  whom  had  been 
especially  requested  by  Mr.  Keating  for  immediate  service. 
To  date  all  the  family  visitors  needed  have  been  available  from 
Denver  and  the  other  western  cities.  Robert  E.  Bondy,  as- 
sistant division  manager,  held  the  fort  at  St.  Louis  and  took 
care  of  the  thousand  and  one  details  in  connection  with  or- 
ganization at  that  office. 

Upon  their  arrival  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Fieser  and  Mr. 
Jones  made  a  careful  survey,  reporting  by  wire  to  Wash- 
ington that  the  situation  was  very  bad  and  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  minimum  relief  fund  needed  for  family  rehabilita- 
tion would  be  $500,000.  They  urged  that  the  need  for  re- 
lief contributions  from  the  public  be  emphasized.  Large  num- 
bers of  small  homes  were  destroyed  and  there  was  a  heavy 
business  and  municipal  utilities  loss.  There  appeared  to  be 
the  usual  after-care  problems  caused  by  premature  births  and 
shock.  A  Red  Cross  Information  Bureau  was  meeting  all 
inquiries  from  the  outside  concerning  relatives  and  friends  in 
Pueblo. 
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ZIONIST  PROSPECTS 

AS  was  easy  to  foresee,  the  officers  of  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America,  whose  policies  had  been  assailed  by 
the  visiting  president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion, Prof.  Chaim  Weizmann  [see  the  Survey  for  April  30], 
were  defeated  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  body 
in  Cleveland  last  week  and  resigned.  For,  the  great  major- 
ity of  this  truly  democratic  organization  are  men  and  women 
whose  hearts  are  sounder  than  their  knowledge  of  politics  or 
business  methods.  To  them  the  distress  of  the  Jewry  in 
eastern  Europe  comes  close,  and  they  have  for  so  long  nour- 
ished the  dream  of  a  great  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  that 
they  resent  every  delay  with  bitter  passion.  So  the  careful 
reasoning  of  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  the  former  president 
of  the  American  organization,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
convention,  his  detailed  statement  of  the  coup  d'etat  by  which, 
he  said,  a  small  group  within  the  world  organization  had  se- 
cured the  financial  control,  failed  to  arouse  his  hearers,  and 
the  report  was  rejected.  It  is,  therefore,  likely,  since  the 
safeguards  demanded  by  the  American  executive  were  not 
adopted,  that  funds  designated  for  a  specific  Zionist  purpose 
will  be  deviated  for  use  in  what  to  the  world  executive  com- 
mittee appear  emergencies  for  relief  in  Palestine. 

Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  Law  School  in  an 
impressive  address  defended  the  acts  of  the  administration  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Judge  Mack  which,  he  declared,  stood 
steadfastly  for  the  integrity  of  the  movement  against  those 
who  were  frustrating  reform  and  progress  in  Palestine. 
Judge  Mack  with  his  own  resignation  also  tendered  that  of 
Justice  Brandeis  as  honorary  president  of  the  American  or- 
ganization. In  his  letter  of  resignation  Justice  Brandeis 
stated  that  the  place  of  the  American  leaders  would  be  as 
humble  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to  hasten  by  their  struggle  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  the  principles  and  policies  in  which 
they  believed  would  be  recognized  as  the  only  ones  by  which 
the  ends  of  the  Zionist  movement  could  be  achieved. 

The  American  minority  leaders,  while  refraining  from 
taking  part  in  the  new  administration,  are  laying  plans  for 
immediate  practical  work  in  Palestine.  Their  followers  seem 
more  exalted  by  reason  of  their  temporary  defeat  than  those 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  victory.  A  small  committee  met  in 
New  York  with  Justice  Brandeis  on  June  10  and  decided 
upon  a  larger  conference  for  July  4  at  which  it  is  planned  to 
•rganize  a  cooperative  wholesale  society  for  Palestine. 

In  the  meantime,  the  decision  of  the  British  government 
that  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine  must  be  limited  is 
viewed  as  a  setback  to  rapid  Jewish  colonization.  The  high- 
commissioner,  Herbert  Samuel,  cabled  to  the  convention  in 
response  to  a  message  of  greeting: 

I  entirely  endorse  the  view  that  Jewish  immigration  into  Pal- 
estine which  is  novr  momentarily  suspended  depends  wholly  for 
success  on  prorision  of  adequate  resources  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  country. 

But  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  minimum  requirements  that  should  be  made  of 
immigrants.  Again  the  division  is  to  some  extent  along  the 
line  of  sentiment  versus  experience.  Those  closest  to  the 
Jewish  populations  suffering  from  oppression  and  the  conse- 
quences of  past  oppression  would  like  to  see  the  doors  wide 
•pen.  Others  feel  that  the  economic  future  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine  must  be  soundly  laid,  that  to  burden 
it  from  the  outset  with  the  care  of  a  large  section  incapable 
•f  self-support  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Between  the  ex- 
treme exponents  of  these  viewpoints,  the  majority  of  Zionists 
fcelieve  in  some  form  of  restriction  but  would  draw  this  on 
liberal  lines  so  that  young  and  promising  persons  with  their 
families  could  take  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country 
even  if  not  possessed  of  material  resources  or  of  any  specific 
skill  or  vocational  experience  especially  in  demand  at  the 
present  time. 


STILL  IN  EXILE 

Illustration  by  E.  M.  Lilien  for  a  book  of  Yiddish 
poems:  Elul-Melodien 

The  recent  order  of  temporary  stoppage  of  immigration 
was  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  clashes  between  Jewish  immi- 
grants and  native  Arab  settlers  and  especially  of  a  riot  at  the 
port  of  Jaffa  in  the  course  of  which  hundreds  of  lives  were 
lost. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems,  Zionist  statesmen  agree,  is 
that  of  convincing  as  soon  as  possible  the  native  populations 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  Jewish  colonizers  toward 
them,  of  their  desire  to  share  with  them  the  material  ad- 
vantages expected  from  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  and  of  strictly  respecting  their  religious  and  civic 
rights.  While  such  a  policy  obviously  would  be  easier  with 
a  more  gradual  flow  of  incoming  Jewish  population,  many  of 
the  leaders  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  a  very  large  initial 
effort  is  necessary  to  convince  the  mandatory  power,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  the  seriousness  of  the  un- 
dertaking to  create  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  and  to 
show  results  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  definitely 
impossible  any  reversal  of  international  policy  with  regard  to 
Palestine. 

The  controversy  over  the  control  of  the  international  funds 
is  of  importance  precisely  because  any  lessening  of  confidence 
here  in  the  United  States  in  the  ability  of  the  central  organi- 
zation to  administer  large  sums  wisely  would  imperil  the 
whole  undertaking.  If,  as  Judge  Mack  charged,  propagan- 
da and  administration  are  confused,  if  proper  safeguards  are 
not  imposed  on  the  handling  of  funds,  then,  whatever  the 
present  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  the  practical  sympathies  of 
the  American  Jewry — and  not  only  of  its  more  affluent  sec- 
tion— will  inevitably  be  alienated.  This,  apparently,  is  fully 
realized  by  Dr.  Weizmann  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Keren 
Hayesod.  At  least  the  appointment  of  an  American  board 
of  trustees  for  the  Keren  Hayesod  in  the  United  States,  with 
Samuel  Untermyer  at  its  head,  is  regarded  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  fostering  that  confidence. 
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THE  MOVIES  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND 

SOME  1,700  immigrants,  many  of  them  just  out  of  quaran- 
tine for  typhus  and  worn  out  by  the  exhausting  procedure 
of  entering  America,  had  the  double  experience  of  seeing 
their  first  movies  in  Ellis  Island  and  of  being  in  the  first 
Ellis  Island  movies  on  the  night  of  June  3.  The  great  lights 
of  the  movie  electricians,  and  the  grinding  machine  of  the 
camera-man  played  over  an  audience  that  well  demonstrated 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  kindly  performance  of 
Americanization  work,  whether  pseudo  or  bona  fide.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  different  producers 
who  lend  their  films  without  charge,  for  some  time  past  has 
been  giving  an  hour's  entertainment  on  the  evenings  of  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  immigrants,  counted 
as  they  leave  their  dormitories,  and  counted  again  as  they  are 
returned  to  them,  are,  in  the  interval  between  their  day  of 
bewildered  waiting  and  night  of  disturbed  sleep,  relaxed  and 
able  appreciators  of  our  great  American  institution.  They 
laugh  with  one  accord,  but  explain  the  action  to  each  other 
in  the  tongue  of  Pentecost. 

The  film  which  is  being  made  is  written  by  George  J. 
Zehrung  of  the  international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
It  will  be  presented  first  in  the  United  States,  and  than,  with 
foreign  captions,  in  European  points  of  emigration.  Its  pur- 
poses are  three:  to  create  sympathy  of  the  employer  with  the 
foreign-born ;  to  stimulate  secretaries  to  do  more  practical 
work;  and  to  inspire  the  foreign-born  with  confidence  in  this 
work,  especially  in  the  guide  service  which  the  organization 
has  established  to  protect  the  newly  arriving  immigrant  from 
the  preying  of  thieves.  The  immigrants  cooperated  heartily 
in  the  making  of  the  film,  applauded  delightedly  at  one  signal 
from  the  director,  and  were  silent  at  another.  Occasionally 
however,  a  man  here  or  there  over  the  audience  would  forget 
the  whole  show,  rise,  stretch,  yawn,  and  look  over  the  guarded 
railing  at  a  ferry  boat  pulling  out. 

PRO  AND  CON  IN  PORTLAND 

THE  conflict  between  normal,  intelligent  progress  and 
a  frightened,  repressive  conservatism  is  being  staged 
in  many  corners  of  the  land  today.  Take  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  example.  The  fear  of  knowledge  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  upon  some  of  the  people  of  Portland.  Inspired 
by  this  fear,  the  school  board  has  just  voted  to  exclude  the 
Survey  and  the  New  Republic  from  the  high  school  libraries 
of  the  city.  Frank  L.  Shull,  member  of  the  school  board, 
says  that  "the  editorial  policies"  of  these  two  papers  make 
them  "unsafe  reading  for  high  school  pupils."  Moreover, 
Justice  Walter  McCamant,  of  the  Court  of  Oregon,  who 
succeded  two  or  three  years  ago  in  having  Muzzy's  History 
of  the  United  States  excluded  from  the  Portland  schools  "on 
patriotic  grounds,"  has  now  undertaken  the  task  "of  weeding 
out  all  the  progressive  instructors  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  censoring  the  public  school  text  books,"  of  the  state. 
These  facts  illustrate  one  side  of  the  situation.  The  other 
side  is  equally  interesting. 

The  Survey  told  recently  [March  12,  page  847]  how 
Judge  R.  S.  Morrow  had  established  a  new  precedent  in 
enjoining  the  city  officials  of  Portland  from  preventing  a 
public  meeting  at  which  our  relations  with  Russia  were  to 
be  discussed.  That  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Labor   Council. 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Betterment  Department  of  the 
local  Federation  of  Churches  has  maintained  a  forum  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  public  library  on  Sunday  evenings 
since  January  1  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  interest  of^ 
people  who  do  not  ordinarily  go  to  church  but  who  have, 
nonetheless,  some  concern  in  the  problems  of  the  times. 
The  subjects  discussed  have  all  been  industrial,  falling  under 
such  topics  as  Cooperation  in  Industry,  Hours  and  Wages 
in  a  Non-Conference  Industry,  Public  Share  in  Industrial 
Disputes,   the   Inherent   Right  of  the  Public  to  Know  the 


Facts,  Growing  Influence  of  the  Public  in  Disputes,  and 
the  like.  The  speakers  have  included  several  clergymen, 
among  them  a  Jewish  Rabbi  and  a  Catholic  priest,  secre- 
taries of  labor  organizations,  several  lawyers,  a  business  man 
or  two — twelve  in  all. 

The  audiences  [writes  Chaplain  Frederick  K.  Howard  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital]  were  composed  mostly  of  people  who 
do  not  go  to  church,  at  least  not  at  night,  but  who  like  Simeon 
are  pious  and  looking  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  change  the 
world,  socialists  and  syndicalists  who  are  sceptical  (and  some- 
times scornful)  of  the  church's  doing  anything.  There  were 
also  some  ioo  per  cent  Americans  who  came  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  "radical  Christians,"  who  seem  to  be  apostolic  enough  to 
be  accused  of  "turning  the  world  upside  down." 

The  topics  dealt  with  were  all  national  in  scope  and  the 
definite  effort  of  the  leaders  was  to  lift  the  thinking  of  the 
community  out  of  the  narrow  grooves  of  local  interest  and 
provincial  prejudice  to  the  level  of  national  participation. 
Some  of  the  addresses  failed  to  reach  this  high  level;  but 
enough  of  them  reached  it  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  the  effort.  Some  Portlanders  believe  that  a  good  American 
is  one  who,  wherever  he  may  live,  helps  the  nation  to  do  its 
thinking  and  planning,  assuming  that  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion is  not  in  the  keeping  of  New  York  or  Washington, 
but  in  the  essential  faith  and  thoughtfulness  of  all  its  citizens, 
East  and  West,   North  and   South. 

PROGRESS  IN  INDIANA  AND  IOWA 

AMASS  of  progressive  social  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
both  Indiana  and  Iowa.  In  the  latter  state,  in  addition  to 
the  passage  of  sixteen  health  bills,  laws  were  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  requiring  residence  in  the  county  where  ap- 
plication for  mother's  aid  is  made,  giving  juvenile  courts  juris- 
diction over  adults  contributing  to  delinquency  of  minors,  re- 
quiring agencies  soliciting  charitable  funds  to  be  registered 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  raising  the  age  of  consent.  A 
commission  on  uniform  laws  to  cooperate  with  similar  commis- 
sions in  other  states  was  also  established.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mission, it  is  anticipated,  will  expedite  the  passage  of  much 
social  legislation  in  the  future.  The  legislative  committee  of 
the  Iowa  Conference  of  Social  Work  assisted  materially  in 
securing  the  passage  of  these  bills.  This  committee  obtained 
the  backing  of  various  women's  organizations  in  the  state,  thus 
making  unnecessary  the  proposed  formation  of  a  joint  legisla- 
tive committee  representing  women's  interests  only. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  showed  a  tendency  to  impose 
heavier  penalties  for  crimes.  The  penalty  for  robbery,  for 
example,  was  increased  from  2  to  14  years  with  a  $1000  fine, 
to  10  to  21  years  with  $5000  fine;  the  sentence  for  the  crime 
of  rape  from  2  to  21  years,  to  5  to  21  years.  Commenting 
upon  these  bills,  the  state  Board  of  Charities  states  that  there 
is  "a  failure  to  realize  that  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment 
rather  than  its  severity  which  brings  results  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  "  Another  bill  which  has  become  law 
authorizes  the  governor  to  appoint  a  state  juvenile  probation 
officer  and  an  advisory  commission  to  supervise  the  work  of 
local  probation  officers.  A  new  school  attendance  and  child 
labor  law  is  to  be  administered  by  a  state  board  of  attendance, 
consisting  of  the  state  Board  of  Education  and  the  state  In- 
dustrial Board.  It  increases  the  age  limit  by  requiring  chil- 
dren up  to  sixteen  to  attend  school  unless  they  have  completed 
the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public  school  or  their  equivalent. 
The -law  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  gainful  occupation  other  than  farm  labor 
or  domestic  service,  or  in  any  occupation  or  service  whatever 
during  school  hours.  Thus  the  exception  heretofore  made  in 
favor  of  canneries  is  eliminated.  The  legislature  defeated  a 
bill  which  would  have  prohibited  the  retention  of  an  insane 
person  in  a  county  jail.  Other  pieces  of  social  legislation 
passed  include  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  for  chil- 
dren; increasing  the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  mental 
cases ;  an  allowance  to  prisoners  and  their  dependents  from 
prison  labor  receipts. 
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Chicago  Rising 

from  Its  Fall 

THERE  is  nothing  more  spectacular  or  significant  in 
American  municipal  politics  than  the  rapid  rise  and 
impending  fall  of  the  Thompson-Lundin  "machine." 
In  1 915  William  Hale  Thompson,  the  sporting  son 
of  an  old  Chicago  family,  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  mayor  at  the  direct  primary  by  a  majority  just  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  votes  then  cast  by  the  Negro  citizens 
of  the  second  ward.  This  was  significant,  for  his  great 
plurality  in  the  election  which  followed  was  due  to  the  com- 
bined votes  of  the  Negroes,  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  citi- 
zens. Campaign  promises  to  the  Negroes  were  fulfilled  very 
partially  by  a  few  patronizing  appointments,  notably  by  recog- 
nizing as  the  floor  leader  in  the  city  council  one  of  the  un- 
worthiest  and  most  unscrupulous  politicians  that  ever  dis- 
graced his  race.  Opposition  to  the  war,  on  the  narrowest 
nationalistic  lines,  and  anti-British  bluster,  rallied  the  large 
German  and  Irish  vote,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations. 

After  four  years  of  experience  with  the  most  ruthlessly  fac- 
tional and  incompetent  administration,  Mayor  Thompson  was 
reelected  by  a  vote  reducing  his  first  plurality  of  147,477  t0 
21,600.  With  such  a  repudiation  he  would  have  failed  to  be 
renominated  or  reelected  but  for  the  divided  field  and  the 
strong  factional  organization  that  had  been  built  up.  This 
was  done  under  the  leadership  of  Fred  Lundin,  a  shrewd, 
adventurous  politician  who  is  credited  with  being  the  actual 
autocrat  of  the  administration,  and  to  whose  organizing  skill 
and  daring  strategy  its  domination  is  due.  He  had  risen  from 
vending  medical  nostrums  on  the  streets  to  being  the  notorious 
William  Lorimer's  chief  of  staff  in  his  campaigns  for  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  until  he  was  expelled  for  the  bribery  through 
which  his  election  as  senator  was  proved  to  have  been  secured. 
Then  "the  poor  Swede  rfot  in  politics,"  as  Lundin,  in  mock 
humility,  calls  himself,  undertook  to  create  the  career  of 
William  Hale  Thompson. 

Neither  party  nor  public  interests  were  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  protege's  ascent  to  position  and  to  power.  Chicago  had 
hitherto'  rightfully  claimed  to  be  a  "council  governed  city." 
Th  aldermen  must  therefore  be  made  subservient  to  the  mayor. 
In  the  way  stood  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  which  for  a 
score  or  more  of  years  had  guided  citizens  and  aldermen  alike 
to  maintain  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  the  council. 
It  became  the  target  for  the  administration's  scandalous  de- 
famation and  threats.  Shifting  the  issue  to  the  Sunday  clos- 
ing of  the  saloons  in  appealing  for  moral  support,  while  at 
the  same  time  signing  a  written  promise  to  the  "united  socie- 
ties" not  to  do  so,  Mayor  Thompson  actually  secured  the 
public  appeal  of  many  clergymen  and  other  groups  for  the 
election  of  such  aldermen  as  he  desired  to  have  in  the  council 
to  support  his  policies.  And  a  majority  of  such  candidates 
were  elected  at  an  election  when  only  one-third  of  the  reg- 
istered vote  was  cast,  and  when  in  some  of  the  best  localities 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  certain  groups  of  "good  citizens" 
were  found  not  t©  have  registered !     ' 

The  civil  service  law  stood  athwart  the  lust  for  power 
through  patronage.  It  could  not  be  repealed  or  amended 
unless  or  until  the  state  legislature  and  administration  could 
be  captured.  But  commissioners  could  be  appointed  to  sub- 
vert the  spirit  of  the  law  by  its  very  letter.  So  during  the 
first  year  of  Mayor  Thompson's  administration  no  less  than 
30,675  sixty-day  appointments  were  made,  although  there 
were  only  20,000  positions  to  be  filled.  Thus  the  exception, 
provided  to  meet  the  emergencies  in  the  service,  became  the 
rule  and  the  eligible  lists  from  which  appointments  should  be 
made  for  merit  only  became  either  the  exception  or  an  equiva- 
lent for  appointment  by  personal  preference.     When  applied 


to  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  it  so  unnerved  its 
founder  and  superintendent,  Dr.  Theodore  Sachs,  that  be 
shot  himself  in  despair  at  the  undoing  of  his  life's  work. 

One  after  another  great  field  of  patronage  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Thompson-Lundin  machine,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Streets  and  Public  Works,  the  schools  and  all 
other  municipal  operations. 

Great  as  these  personal  and  financial  resources  were,  great- 
er spoils  were  sought  by  the  victors  in  the  results  of  the 
presidential  election.  The  "landslide  came  and  landed  this 
same  faction  of  the  Republican  Party  in  control  of  the  state, 
the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  and  the  county,  although  its 
plurality  in  city  and  county  was  only  37  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  presidential  vote.  The  overlords  became  drunk  with 
power  and  began  to  lose  their  heads.  They  started  a  weekly 
paper  and  forced  all  on  the  payrolls  to  guarantee  paid  sub- 
scriptions for  several  copies.  A  commercialized  amusement 
park  became  the  official  center  not  only  for  "the  mayor's  free 
outings  for  school  children"  but  for  pay  entertainments,  ten 
or  more  tickets  to  which  all  city  officials  were  coerced  to  buy. 
City  Hall  measures  were  introduced  in  the  legislature,  backed 
by  the  faction's  governor,  which  undid  the  civil  service  and 
other  advanced  legislation  of  previous  administrations. 

Embarrassed  by  such  fearful  waste  as  allowing  commissions 
to  five  ordinary  real  estate  appraisers  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings amounting  to  nearly  $5,000,000 — four  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  elsewhere  for  similar  service — the  machine 
needed  more  money  and  legal  sanction.  So  it  passed,  by  a 
small  majority  in  a  referendum  vote,  an  $8,000,000  bond  is- 
sue to  meet  the  deficit  in  current  accounts.  This  and  stead- 
ily increasing  taxation  stung  the  pockets  of  the  people.  But 
their  sense  of  justice  was  outraged  by  an  attempt  to  capture 
the  circuit  and  superior  courts  by  electing  judges  who  would 
be  under  obligation  to  the  machine  for  their  positions.  Dis- 
carding fifteen  sitting  judges,  the  City  Hall  ticket  masquer- 
aded as  Republican.  A  coalition  ticket,  including  these 
judges,  united  the  self-respecting  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
cratic voters.  Nine  to  one,  the  Bar  Association  voted  to  sup- 
port it.  Civic  and  social  organizations  endorsed  it.  Women, 
personally  and  in  effective  organized  effort,  lined  up  in  the 
campaign  and  at  the  polls  as  never  before.  Churches  of  all 
faiths  rang  with  appeals  for  "free"  judges.  Settlements 
furnished  watchers  and   deputy  sheriffs.1 

Despite  the  most  extreme  efforts  to  misstate  the  issue  and 
mislead  the  people,  to  slander  the  sitting  judges  and  vilify 
the  newspapers  supporting  them,  to  arouse  racial  and  class 
envy  and  hatred,  there  was  a  landslide  for  the  coalition  ticket. 
Its  lowest  vote  was  higher  than  the  highest  on  the  City  Hall 
ticket  whose  candidates  received  from  30,000  to  100,000  few- 
er votes  than  their  competitors. 
.  This  result  registers  the  resurgence  of  the  Chicago  spirit 
from  the  strange  reaction  of  the  war  psychology.  It  predicts 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  these  overlords  of  misrule.  It 
confirms  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  stand.  It  puts  the 
courage  of  independence  back  into  the  judiciary.  It  demon- 
strates the  people's  capacity  to  ignore  the  party  circles  and 
split  their  tickets.  It  has  saved  the  great  Smith  park  system 
with  its  fine  playgrounds  from  the  fate  of  the  other  park 
groups.  It  starts  already  the  quest  for  a  coalition  candidate 
for  mayor  to  run  two  years  hence.  It  is  prying  loose  from 
this  minority  faction  those  in  city  council  and  state  legislature 
who  feared  the  power  of  the  autocratic  machine.  It  revives 
the  hope  which,  while  so  long  deferred,  made  the  heart  sick 
that  the  second  sober  thought  of  the  American  voters,  of  for- 
eign and  native  birth,  may  be  depended  upon  to  right  their 
wrongs  and  to  reassert  their  personal  independence  and  their 
political  and  social  democracy.  Graham  Taylor. 


1  The  two  articles  by  Victor  Yarros  in  the  Survey  for  November  20,  1  "20. 
and  April  30,  1921,  created  a  considerable  impression  in  progressive  circles 
in  Chicago  and  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  welding  the  coalition  for  cood 
government. — Thb    Editor. 
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The  Conflict  on  the  Tug 

THE  gunfire  that  has  been  awakening  echoes  in  the 
West    Virginia    Hills    as    well    as    in    the    United 
States   Senate   chamber,   where   a  resolution  calling 
for  a  Senate  investigation  of  the  industrial  trouble 
in  that  state  has  been  under  discussion,  is  neither  a  new  nor 
an  unexpected   feature  of  the  conflict  over  unionism   in   the 
coal  fields  there.      No   doubt  some  of   the  pictures   recently 
drawn   of   the  reign  of   feudism   in   that  country  have   been 
too   vividly   colored ;  private   families   are   not   now  engaged 
in  the  planned  extermination  of  each  other  as  they  once  were. 
But  if  the  feud  is  no  longer  an  active  and  malignant  erup- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  region,  the  tradition  of   feudism  re- 
mains.    The  men  who  shot  their  personal  enemies  from  am- 
bush  or   in   the   open   did   not   die   without   issue;    their   de- 
scendants still  tramp  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  hills 
in  large  numbers,  sit  at  clerk's  desks  in  stores  and  village 
banks  and  even  occupy  the  sheriff's  and  county  clerk's  offices. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  mines  and  mining  communities  of 
those  regions  there  are  today  men  who  saw  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  take  their  guns  down  from  the  wall,  go  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  house  and  lie  in  wait  for  prospective 
victims.      Life    is    not    held    as    dearly    in    such    a    civiliza- 
tion as  in  some  others.     The  traditional  method  of  settling 
disputes  is  too  much  by  the  gun ;  and  when  two  men  cannot 
agree,  the  courts  are  likely  to  find  that  the  arbitrament  of 
the  law  has  been  superseded  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  levelled 
pistol  barrel. 

Introduce  into  such  a  community,  now,  an  acute  modern 
industrial  conflict.  Let  capital  enter  and  bring  forth  coal 
from  the  hills.  Let  the  whole  country  become  an  industrial 
area.  Let  the  trade  union  enter  and  try  to  persuade  the 
workers  to  organize.  Let  the  owners  and  managers  of  coal 
mines  say:  "You  shall  not  organize.  We  will  not  let  you." 
The  methods  that  have  been  used  to  settle  other  disputes  will 
be  resorted  to  in  settling  this.  The  nature  of  the  trouble 
is  different,  but  the  way  of  meeting  it  is  the  same.  There 
are  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  many  men  who  know 
nothing  of  this  tradition,  who  were  brought  up  in  other  en- 
vironments. But  there  are  also,  both  in  the  mines  and  among 
the  general  population,  many  to  whom  the  tradition  is  a  keen 
memory.  They  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  firearms;  most 
of  them  possess  guns.  They  regard  a  fight  between  capital 
and  labor  as  no  different,  in  the  tactics  evoked,  from  any 
family  or  domestic  quarrel. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  stories  of  violence  that  have 
come  out  of  West  Virginia  are  true,  or  that  the  natives  and 
miners  have  committed  all  the  violence.  Who  fired  the  first 
gun  in  the  industrial  conflict  there  is  now  a  matter  of  twenty 
years  or  more  ago ;  certain  it  is  that  the  policy  of  the  operators 
of  employing  armed  guards  and  resorting  to  other  questionable 
means  of  combating  the  union  must  be  given  a  large  share  of 
credit  for  all  of  the  bloodshed  and  property  destruction  there 
have  been.  But  the  point  is  that  the  present  spectacle  in 
Mingo  county  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  this  fun- 
damental characteristic  of  the  civilization.  Violence  is  to  be 
expected.  And  so  long  as  the  fight  lasts  between  the  opera- 
tors of  coal  mines,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  who  produce 
coal,  on  the  other,  we  shall  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  casual- 
ty lists  from  the  Tug  River. 

What  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
find,  should  it  eventually  go  into  the  state,  cannot  now  be 
predicted  in  detail.  Doubtless  it  will  try  to  discover  what 
led  immediately  to  this  renewed  outbreak  of  shooting.  The 
most  definite  suggestion  carried  by  the  press  is  that  more 
miners  were  evicted  from  their  company-owned  houses  and 
that  this  augmented  the  existing  bitterness.  The  com- 
mittee will  find  that  the  Mingo  county  episode  is  only  part  of 
the  larger  situation  throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  state. 
It  will  find  that  the  West  Virginia  conflict  is  essentially  a  con- 
flict over  unionism.      More  than  half  of  the  mine  workers  in 


the  state  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca; the  operators  and  the  union  are  engaged  in  a  death  strug- 
gle over  the  organization  of  the  others.  It  will  find  that 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  an  active  subject  of  discus- 
sion, but  that  the  crux  of  the  West  Virginia  warfare  is 
whether  or  not  men  shall  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
It  will  find  that  many  operators  believe  the  union  an  il- 
legal and  malevolent  body.  It  will  find  current  a  charge 
that  the  union  and  the  operators  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois, whose  men  are  organized,  are  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  to  put  the  non-union  operators  of  West  Virginia 
out  of  business;  this  object  is  to  be  attained  by  compelling 
them  to  accept  the  union  and  so  to  compete  on  less  advantage- 
ous terms  than  now  with  their  unionized  rivals.  It  will  find 
the  union  accused  of  using  violence  to  achieve  its  ends  and 
its  leaders  charged  with  all  sorts  of  socialistic  and  anarchistic 
aims. 

It  will  find  that  the  union  accuses  the  operators  of  every 
repressive  and  vindictive  action  from  the  use  of  armed  agents 
to  evict  families  to  the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  system 
that  is  alleged  to  keep  the  worker  in  a  species  of  feudal  bond- 
age. It  will  find  that  the  coal  companies  own  whole  towns 
and  that  they  use  their  power  to  prevent  organization  by  the 
men.  It  will  find,  if  it  looks  far  enough,  deputy  sheriffs 
working  almost  exclusively  for  operators  and  paid  out  of  their 
private  funds,  and  "yellow  dog"  contracts  compelling  the 
worker  to  agree  that  he  will  not  join  a  labor  union  so  long 
as  he  retains  his  employment.  It  will  find  a  history  of  in- 
dustrial warfare  going  back  a  score  of  years. 

With  respect  to  the  Mingo  county  situation  in  particular, 
it  will  find  that  a  strike  of  mine  workers  has  been  in  effect 
there  since  July  I,  1920.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  strongly  entrenched  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  state,  began  an  organizing  campaign  in  Mingo 
county.  It  met  a  considerable  response  from  the  miners  there 
and  formed  a  number  of  locals.  Finally  feeling  itself  strong 
enough,  it  invited  the  associated  operators  of  that  district  to 
a  conference ;  the  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  be  to 
negotiate  a  wage  agreement.  The  operators  did  not  answer. 
Telegrams  repeating  the  invitation  were  sent  to  nearly  every 
operator  in  the  county.  This  time  the  operators,  with  one  voice 
and  with  marked  similarity  of  language,  refused  to  meet  the 
union  in  any  way. 

The  strike  called  July  1  was  intended  to  compel  the  opera- 
tors to  enter  a  conference.  It  has  been  on  ever  since — a 
bitter  and  costly  struggle.  Not  only  have  huge  sums  of 
money  been  spent — by  the  operators  in  advertising  and  in 
bringing  in  strike-breakers,  by  the  union  in  supporting  many 
families  of  the  unemployed — but  federal  troops  have  twice, 
been  called  into  the  district  and  the  state  constabulary  has 
practically  lived  there.  The  present  quartering  of  federal 
troops  in  Mingo  county  is  the  third  and  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  Evicted  families  have  lived 
in  tent  colonies  and,  despite  heroic  efforts  by  the  union  to 
keep  them  in  comfort,  have  suffered  both  from  privation  and, 
during  the  winter,  from  exposure.  The  union  has  never  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  beaten,  though  the  operators  have  for 
months  now  claimed  that  they  were  producing  nearly  their 
normal  amount  of  coal  and  that  the  strike  was  over. 

The  whole  West  Virginia  conflict,  in  this  view,  is  a  cross 
section  of  the  labor  struggle  throughout  the  country.  It  an- 
swers the  question:  What  happens  when  an  aggressive  labor 
union  undertakes  to  organize  a  particular  region,  and  a  group 
of  determined  employers  says  that  it  shall  not?  It  takes  its 
place  in  the  orthodox  history  of  the  labor  movement.  If 
there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  regard  the 
West  Virginia  conflict  as  the  beginning  of  the  "revolution" 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  justification  for  such  a  view; 
the  sniping  and  musket  fire  along  the  Tug  will  not  grow  into 
the  booming  of  proletarian  cannon.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, affiliated  as  it  is  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
is   out   to  better   the   conditions   of   miners.     It  is   trying  to 
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extend  its  organization  and  to  negotiate  wage  agreements. 
These  agreements  propose  no  changes  in  the  economic  basis 
of  the  industry.  True,  the  union  has  declared  in  convention 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines.  This  is  more  an 
ideal  of  certain  local  leaders  and  a  vague  sentiment  among 
part  of  the  membership,  however,  than  a  practical  program 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  official  organization.  Moreover, 
nationalization  is  to  be  sought,  apparently,  through  the  as- 
serted will  of  a  majority  of  the  people;  it  is  not;  to  be  at- 
tained, soviet-like,  through  a  sudden  seizure  of  the  machinery 
of  government. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  not  even,  as  some  unions 
have,  a  definite  plan  of  workers'  participation  in  the  control 
of  the  industry.  It  is  not  proposing  a  scheme  for  increasing 
production  and  efficiency.  It  has  not  yet  attained  to  this 
conception  of  its  relation  to  the  industry  and  the  public  in- 
terest. It  will  get  what  it  can  for  its  members,  and  let  the 
industry  take  care  of  itself.  It  has  not  come  to  the  clear 
conviction,  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  for  example,  that  by  making  the  in- 
dustry more  efficient  and  productive  it  can  better  increase 
pay,  shorten  hours  and  improve  working  conditions.  Perhaps 
there  are  progressive  operators  who  would  regard  it  as  a 
more  statesmanlike  body  if  it  should  accept  some  such  con- 
ception of  its  obligation.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as  the  union  is 
an  integral  and  orthodox  part  of  the  labor  movement  of  the 
country,  it  is  folly  to  grow  fearful  that  West  Virginia  may 
suddenly  loom  forth  as  the  battleground  of  a  revolution  by 
the  workers.  Winthrop  D.  Lane. 

The  Maternity  Bill 

A  CURIOUS  situation  has  developed  in  regard  to 
the  Sheppard-Towner  "maternity  bill."  This  meas- 
ure was  designed  to  remedy  a  tragic  condition,  long 
existent  but  only  recently  analyzed.  Its  purpose  is 
so  beneficent  and  its  proposals  are  so  well  tried  that  serious 
opposition  was  not  expected.  It  is  therefore  very  surprising 
that  at  so  late  a  time,  people  have  arisen  to  oppose  it,  some  of 
whom  say  it  symbolizes  medical  tyranny  and  others  that  it 
means  socialistic  license.  These  are  only  two  of  the  absolutely 
contradictory  bogies  which  are  now  being  raised  to  frighten 
the  uninformed.  A  baby  swan  has,  by  such  imaginings,  been 
transformed  into  a  very  large  and  ugly  duck! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  newly  developed  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  is  being  fostered,  nourished  and  spread  by  the 
officers  and  employes  of  that  persevering  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  particularly 
by  the  Woman  Patriot,  its  official  organ.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  is  one  of  the 
thirteen  national  women's  organizations  sponsoring  the  bill 
may  cause  the  cynical  to  suspect  some  slight  personal  bias 
among  these  "anti"  crusaders. 

But  the  matter  is  not  altogether  one  for  jest.  Opposition 
to  any  bill,  if  it  is  persistent,  clever,  not  over  scrupulous,  and 
well  financed,  can  draw  to  itself  many  honest  and  misinformed 
people,  and  this  is  happening  in  regard  to'  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  bill. 

The  bill  is  very  simple.  In  its  latest  form — that  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  on  May  20 — it  au- 
thorizes the  annual  appropriation  of  $1,480,000  "to  be  paid 
to  the  several  states  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  them 
in  promoting  the  care  of  maternity  and  infancy."  Of  this 
sum,  $10,000  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  each  state,  and  the  re- 
maining $1,000,000  is  to  be  "apportioned  among  the  states  in 
the  proportion  which  their  population  bears. to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,"  provided  that  no  state  shall 
receive  its  share  of  this  additional  appropriation  until  its  legis- 
lature shall  have  appropriated  an  equal  sum  "for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  services  and  facilities  provided  for  in  this  Act." 
(This  is  the  so-called  "50-50"  plan,  which  is  already  in  effect 


under  the  act  for  vocational  education,  the  act  for  agricultural 
extension,  the  act  for  the  rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples, 
the  Good  Roads  Act,  and  the  act  creating  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board.) 

The  Children's  Bureau  "shall  be  charged  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  An  advisory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
commissioner  of  education,  is  to  advise  with  the  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  concerning  problems  arising  from  this 
work.  The  Children's  Bureau  "shall  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  administration  of  this  act  and  shall  have 
power  to  cooperate  with  the  state  agencies  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  as  will  promote  the  efficient  admini- 
stration of  this  act."  The  amount  the  Children's  Bureau 
may  spend  for  administration  is  limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
additional  appropriation  authorized,  or  $30,000. 

In  the  states  the  act  shall  be  administered  through  the  child 
welfare  or  child  hygiene  divisions  of  the  state  agencies  of 
health  wherever  there  are  such  divisions  (35  states  at  the 
present  time)  and  by  an  agency  designated  by  the  state  itself 
in  the  other  states.  The  state  administrative  authorities  are 
to  appoint  state  and  local  advisory  committees,  at  least  half 
of  whose  members  shall  be  women. 

The  state  agency  shall  submit  its  plans  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  "if  these  plans  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate 
to  carry  out  its  purposes,  due  notice  of  approval  shall  be  sent 
to  the  state  agency  by  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau." 
These  plans  shall  include  "provision  for  instruction  in  the 
hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy  through  public  health  nurses, 
consultation  centers  and  other  suitable  methods."  Sums  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent  of  a  state's  share  may  be  spent  by  it 
to  provide  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy  and  maternity 
through  extension  courses  by  qualified  lecturers — this  by  ar- 
rangement with  any  educational  institution. 

The  "facilities  provided  by  any  state  agencies  cooperating 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  available  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  state."  A  special  provision  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  states  that  the  act  does  not  give 
authority  to  any  agent  to  enter  "any  home  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  parents  or  either  of  them,  or  the  person  standing 
in  loco  parentis." 

This  is  what  the  bill  is,  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill,  now  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  differs  only  in  a  few 
words  and  phrases,  not  at  all  in  its  main  provisions. 

Now  as  to  what  the  bill  is  not.  Some  of  the  attacks  on  it 
are  worthy  of  notice  only  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
character  of  the  opposition.  Such  is  the  statement  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  bill  is  birth  control,  which  is  transmuted 
successively  into  free  love  and  socialism  and  then,  in  a  glorious 
climax,  into  the  destruction  of  the  family,  bolshevism,  soviet- 
ism,  and  communism.  These  statements  were  actually  made 
at  the  Senate  hearings.  To  the  credit  of  the  Senate  be  it 
said  that  the  group  of  women  who  drew  the  red  herring  of 
birth  control  across  the  trail  in  order  to  arouse  Catholic 
sentiment  against  the  bill  met  with  but  little  encouragement 
at  the  hands  of  the  committee  members.  In  this  same  class 
of  arguments  belongs  the  statement,  often  repeated  at  the 
hearings,  that  the  bill  will  mean  invasion  of  the  home  by 
"non-technical  advisors"  who  wish  to  "snoop"  into  the  private 
affairs  of  mothers.  The  people  who  make  this  charge  say 
that  the  bill  provides  for  a  vast  army  of  federal  employes, 
untrained — and  worse  still,  unmarried — young  women,  who 
are  to  pour  out  from  Washington  over  a  defenseless  country, 
asking  rude  questions  of  mothers  who  know  by  instinct  all 
that  is  necessary  about  the  care  of  their  children.  This  picture 
is  too  fantastic  to  be  taken  seriously  even  by  the  people  making 
the  charge. 
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There  are,  however,  some  perfectly  straightforward  people, 
most  of  whom  have  not  read  the  bill,  who  are  afraid  either 
that  it  does  not  insure  expert  medical  service  on  the  one  hand 
or  that  it  will  force  women  to  have  medical  service  they  do 
not  desire  on  the  other.  There  is  no  ground  for  either  belief. 
The  actual  work  of  instruction  in  maternal  and  infant  hygiene 
will  be  done  by  public  health  nurses  and  physicians  employed 
by  the  state  child  hygiene  divisions  or  locally,  not  by  the 
federal  government.  This  means  simply  an  extension  of  the 
type  of  professional  service  already  being  rendered  so  ad- 
mirably by  some  state  and  municipal  health  authorities,  f 
which  the  work  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  is  an  excellent  example.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
"non-technical  advisors"  in  the  bill ;  the  provision  for  having 
the  work  done  through  public  health  nurses  is  specific. 

There  is,  however — to  answer  the  other  objection — nothing 
compulsory  about  the  bill.  No  woman  needs  to  go  to  a 
consultation  center  for  advice,  or  let  a  public  health  nurse 
come  to  her,  unless  she  wants  to  do  so.  In  the  Senate  bill 
assurance  is  made  doubly  sure  by  the  provision  that  the  act 
does  not  permit  entrance  to  a  home  over  the  parents'  objec- 
tion. This  is  of  course  unnecessary;  no  version  of  the  bill 
gave  any  such  authority. 

Another  objection  occasionally  offered  is  that  the  bill  is 
an  unwarranted  trespass  by  the  federal  government  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  states.  Here  again  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  bill  is  permissive ;  no  state  legislature  needs 
to  accept  its  terms  unless  it  wants  to  do  so.  In  any  event  it 
no  more  indicates  federal  usurpation  of  power  than  do  the 
other  "50 — 50"  acts  already  mentioned.  Guarding  of  public 
health  is  an  entirely  proper  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; but  in  this  bill  state  and  local  authority  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  work  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

That  the  bill  is  too  great  a  financial  burden  is  a  claim  made 
occasionally,  but  not  often  now  by  Congressmen !  In  a  year 
when  the  Congress  is  voting  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
for  a  navy,  and  contemplates  serenely  a  bonus  bill  carrying 
an  expenditure  of  from  four  to  five  billion  dollars,  no  honest 
taxpayer  and  certainly  no  honest  legislator  can  complain  about 
a  scant  million  and  a  half"  for  maternity  protection. 

The  last — perhaps  the  most  serious — objections  to  this  bill 
are  being  advanced  by  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  first  is  that  the  administration  of  the  bill  should  not 
be  by  the  Children's  Bureau  but  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  is  a  claim  so  plausible  that  it  deserves  real  discussion. 
Those  who  take  this  position  feel  that  all  health  work  done 
by  the  federal  government  should  be  unified  in  one  bureau, 
and  that  this  is  certainly  a  health  measure. 

The  women's  organizations  supporting  this  bill  have  taken 
a  definite  stand  against  this  proposed  change  in  administra- 
tion. The  Children's  Bureau  is  the  pioneer  child  hygiene 
service  of  the  government.  It  was  created  by  Congress  spe- 
cifically to  study  "the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth 
rate  .  .  .  and  diseases  of  children."  It  has  a  hygiene  division 
which  is  a  medical  division,  with  obstetricians,  pediatricians, 
and  public  health  nurses  on  its  staff,  and  which  works  in  co- 
operation with  an  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  section 
on  Diseases  of  Children  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Such  child  hygiene  work  as  has  been  done  by  the  public 
Health  Service  since  the  Children's  Bureau  made  such  work 
popular,  has  been  in  part,  at  least,  a  duplication  of  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Bureau — sometimes  it  has  been  word  for 
word  duplication.  It  is  perhaps  logical  to  say  that  all  health 
— child  and  adult — should  be  considered  together.  It  is  quite 
as  logical  to  say  that  all  child  life — health,  economic  and 
social  factors  affecting  children — should  be  considered  as  a 
whole.  Life  cannot  be  divided  and  put  into  separate  pigeon- 
holes. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  social  and  medical  infant  mortality 
and  child  welfare  studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  that  have 
brought  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  women  of  America 
the  carelessness  with  which  we  throw  lift  away.  A  further 
truth  is  that  the  women  of  this  country  trust  the  Children's 


Bureau.  It  has,  through  its  Children's  Year  Campaign  and 
in  many  other  ways,  become  known  in  every  state  and  city. 
It  has  established  cooperation  with  state  health  authorities 
and  with  countless  agencies  working  for  children.  Women's 
clubs  and  committees  are  accustomed  to  cooperating  in  health 
campaigns  under  its  guidance. 

A  second  objection  voiced  by  some  physicians  is  a  deeply 
rooted  one — that  this  bill  is  an  entering  wedge  for  that  eternal 
shadow  over  the  private  practitioner's  life,  "state  medicine." 
Here  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  There  are  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  feel  strongly  that  all  work  with 
individuals,  whether  it  is  care  in  sickness  or  instruction  in 
infant  hygiene,  should  be  done  either  as  a  matter  of  private 
practice  or  as  a  matter  of  private  philanthropy.  These  people 
believe  in  baby  milk  funds,  infant  welfare  centers,  and  so  on, 
provided  they  are  supported  by  wealthy  benefactors,  not  by 
the  city,  state  or  nation.  This  attitude  is  common  among 
ultra-conservative  men  and  women ;  and  the  only  answer  to 
it  is  that  mothers  and  babies  keep  on  dying.  One  cannot  meet 
on  common  ground  people  who  care  more  for  traditional 
methods  than  they  do  for  human  life. 

The  third  objection  of  some  of  the  physicians  who  have 
taken  a  stand  on  this  bill  is  that  it  will  not  work — that  the 
measure  proposed  will  not  actually  reduce  infant  and  maternal 
morbidity  and  mortality.  That  brings  up  again  -the  old  story 
of  why  the  bill  is  needed.  New  evidence  on  this  subject  keeps 
appearing.  Dr.  William  Travis  Howard  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  an  article  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  -Hygiene  for  March  analyzes  the  census  figures  for  the 
birth  registration  area  of  the  United  States  and  comparative 
statistics  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  Sweden.  For  the 
birth  registration  area,  which  includes  about  53  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country,  the  number  of  deaths  in  191 8 
from  all  causes  connected  with  the  puerperal  state  was  12,496, 
and  the  death  rate  was  88.48  per  10,000  births.  Of  these 
figures,  Dr.   Howard  says: 

The  death  rates,  whether  viewed  in  comparison  with  the1  rates 
for  England  and  Wales  or  considered  alone,  are  appallingly 
high  for  total  deaths  and  for  deaths  under  each  important  cate- 
gory. These  rates,  although  calculated  by  a  method  more  fav- 
orable than  that  used  in  comparative  tables  in  which  stillbirths 
are  not  taken  into  account,  are  probably  unparalleled  in  modern 
times   in   a  civilized   country. 

Dr.  Howard  does  not  offer  a  solution  but  points  out  that  in 
Birmingham,  England,  where  the  rates  are  far  lower  than  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Washington, 
the  low  rates  are  "the  result  of  efforts  intelligently  directed 
over  a  long  series  of  years."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rate  there  has  consistently  fallen  through  a  five-year 
period,  three  and  one-half  years  of.  which  were  during  the 
World  War,  and  says  that  the  low  rates  "must,  in  large 
degree,  be  due  to  the  character  of  obstetrical  care  offered." 
Of  obstetrical  service  in  the  United  States  he  says:  "Of  all 
the  important  branches  of  the  nursing  art,  that  of  obstetrics  is 
perhaps  at  once  the  most  neglected  and  the  most  important." 
Will  the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  lessen  maternal  mortality? 
Some  distinguished  obstetricians  say  that  nothing  can  do  that 
but  improved  obstetrical  teaching,  and  that  no  legislation  can 
bring  this  about.  Others  feel  that  a  great  extension  of  pre- 
natal nursing,  in  rural  districts  and  in  towns,  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  skilled  care  and  will  give  to  both 
men  and  women  new  and  higher  standards  of  what  proper 
maternity  care  should  be.  Can  anything  more  surely  increase 
the  supply  of  skilled  obstetricians  than  a  genuine  demand  from 
their  patients? 

At  any  rate  the  statistics  are  clear.  Every  visiting  nurse 
service  which  does  prenatal  work  shows  results  in  lowered 
death  rates  of  both  mothers  and  children.  Estimates  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  based  on  figures 
from  various  sources,  show  that  where  five  women  die  in 
every  thousand  confinements  in  a  city  as  a  whole,  only  two 
out  of  every  thousand  will  die  of  a  group  that  has  had  proper 
prenatal  and  maternity  care. 

Dorothy  Kirch wey  Browk. 


Welfare  Federations 
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Where  It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit1 

By  Edward  T,  Devine 


THE  sixty  federations  which  appear  in  the  informal 
directory  of  the  American  Association  for  Commun- 
ity Organization  include  several  which  are  very  re- 
cent and  others  concerning  which  little  information 
is  available.  Some  of  the  stronger  ones,  like  Milwaukee, 
Denver,  Minneapolis  and  Baltimore,  have  had  very  instruc- 
tive experiences.  A  few  which  have  failed  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
periences of  others  and  have  assumed  that  social  agencies  may 
be  financed  by  passing  the  hat  have  come  to  grief. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  influence  of  the  Cleveland  Wel- 
fare Federation  it  will  do  no  harm  to  recall  some  of  the  sa- 
lient facts  of  its  eight  years'  history  and  its  present  organiza- 
tion. This  history  is  roughly  divisible  into  two  periods  of 
about  equal  length — four  years  of  the  Federation  for  Charity 
and  Philanthropy  of  which  Whiting  Williams  was  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  four  years  of  the  Welfare  Federation  with  Sher- 
man C.  Kingsley  as  director.  The  change  of  name  and  ex- 
ecutive occurred  shortly  before  America  became  involved  in 
the  World  War.  The  earlier  federation  was  primarily  finan- 
cial, laying  stress  however  on  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  cooperation.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  was  creat- 
ed a  Welfare  Council,  which  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  and 
did  no  active  work  on  its  own  account,  but  held  meetings  to 
discuss  policies  and  to  clarify  opinion,  with  a  view  to  placing 
responsibility  on  particular  private  or  public  agencies  for  do- 
ing things  which  were  neglected. 

On  the  financial  side  this  earlier  federation  achieved  no 
very  extraordinary  results.  Some  of  the  important  agencies 
like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  did  not  join  it. 
Some  that  did  join  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawal  because 
they  could  not  see  that  it  brought  any  substantial  advantage. 
However  it  was  making  history  in  the  movement  for  coopera- 
tion. It  did  promote  mutual  understanding.  It  cultivated 
the  practice  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  community.  The  fact 
that  in  191 8  the  seven  great  "morale-making  agencies"  of  the 
war  united  in  a  successful  appeal  throughout  the  nation  is  di- 
rectly due  to  the  fact  that  Newton  D.  Baker  was  secretary  of 
war;  and  that  he  came  from  Cleveland,  where  in  strict  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperative  community  habit  of  mind  several 
of  these  very  agencies  had  already  united  in  their  local  appeal. 
To  Mr.  Williams  and  his  associates  in  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
eration in  these  four  years  belongs  the  credit  of  the  pioneers, 
the  distinction  of  having  established  the  model  before  the 
United  States  went  into  the  war  and  the  war  •  chests  were 
created. 

Opponents  of  financial  federation  often  urge  a  "functional 
council"  as  a  "first  step"  after  they  recognize  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  real  federation  has  become  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored.  Their  hope  is  that  the  larger  movement 
may  thus  be  shelved.  I  do  not  of  course  suggest  that  there 
are  not  other  and  better  reasons  for  councils  of  social  agencies 
like  those  in  Boston  and  Columbus.  Surely  it  is  significant  that 
in  Cleveland,  where  the  experience  now  covers  a  longer  period 
than  in  any  other  city  except  Denver,  the  early  steps  were  in 
the  path  of  financial  federation  and  that  they  did  lead  in  the 
right  direction  of  cooperation  for  the  general  welfare  and  in 
later  years  to  conspicuous  financial  success.  It  is  fair  to  recall 
that  a  democratic  federation  must  build  itself  from  the  mate- 


1  The  third  of  four  articles  on  Welfare  Federations.  The  first,  How  Not  to 
Do  It:  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  May  14;  the  second,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Mid-West:  Louisville,  in  the  Survey  for  May  28. 


rials  at  hand.  The  stream  of  associated  good-will  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  sources  in  the  institutions  and  activities  which 
the  public  spirit  of  the  community  is  willing  to  maintain. 
The  first  settlements  in  Cleveland  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  associated  charities  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Federation  has  contributed  cohesion  to  social  action 
and  to  progressive  thinking  in  terms  of  community  welfare, 
but  well  established  social  agencies,  a  progressive  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  political  impetus  of  such  leadership  as  that 
of  Tom  Johnson  and  Newton  Baker  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant elements  in  the  success  of  federation. 

The  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  in  191 7  absorbed  the 
Welfare  Council  as  well  as  the  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy.  It  had  plans  for  immediate  expansion  in  the 
very  directions  which  have  since  been  carried  out,  but  the  war 
interfered  with  their  immediate  execution.  A  War  Council 
representing  the  Red  Cross,  the  Mayor's  Defense  Council  and 
other  interests  came  into  being.  The  Welfare  Federation  was 
advised  to  make  its  usual  appeal  but  not  to  compete  in  a  too 
active  campaign  with  the  war  causes  and  was  assured,  by  a 
sort  of  gentlemen's  agreement,  that  any  deficit  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  War  Council.  In  accordance  with  this  promise 
the  Welfare  Federation  received  from  the  war  chest  in  1 91 7, 
$80,000;  in  1 91 8,  $110,000  and  in  1919,  $186,000,  a  total 
«f  $376,000.  In  1919  the  community  fund  continued  what 
was  virtually  the  war  chest  and  financed  for  1920  the  agencies 
in  the  Welfare  Federation,  the  national  agencies  operating 
in  Cleveland  and  the  foreign  relief  agencies. 

On  May  1,  1920,  the  community  fund  was  reorganized  on 
a  more  permanent  peace  basis.  Under  the  new  plan  the  man- 
agement of  the  community  fund  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
forty  members,  twenty  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
existing  community  fund  (war  chest),  sixteen  by  the  Weh'nre 
Federation,  two  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  two  to  be  ex  officio,  viz.,  the  mayor  and  the  director 
of  public  welfare.  After  its  first  constitution  the  board  was 
to  elect  half  of  its  own  members  (ten  each  year  for  a  two-year 
term)  and  the  other  half  were  to  be  chosen  as  above  indi- 
cated. Inasmuch  as  the  Welfare  Federation  and  its  con- 
stituent bodies  were  well  represented  in  the  existing  communi- 
ty fund,  and  as  the  federation  itself  is  a  delegated,  represen- 
tative body,  this  obviously  gives  complete  control  of  the  entire 
money-raising  function  to  the  agencies  in  whose  behalf  the 
funds  are  raised. 

The  Welfare  Federation,  although  it  has  thus  transferred 
the  conduct  of  the  financial  campaign  to  the  community  fund, 
which  also  raises  the  funds  required  for  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion and  for  the  national  and  foreign  relief  agencies,  is  not 
without  direct  financial  responsibility  even  aside  from  the 
facts  that  its  executive  is  also  executive  secretary  of  the  com- 
munity fund  and  that  their  permanent  offices  are  common. 
It  is  the  Welfare  Federation  whose  budget  committee  passes 
upon  the  budgets  of  the  agencies  in  the  federation  and  also, 
at  the  request  of  the  community  fund,  on  some  although  not 
all  of  the  additional  appeals  which  are  included  in  its  cam- 
paign. 

The  affairs  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  are  man- 
aged by  a  general  board  composed  of  two  representatives  of 
each  of  the  agencies  in  its  membership.  The  paid  executive 
of  the  association  may  be  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  these  two 
representatives  and  the  president  or  some  other  member  of 
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the  board  the  other.  The  general  board  elects  a  board  of 
trustees  of  twenty-four  members,  eight  each  year  for  a  three- 
year  term.  This  board  meets  semi-monthly,  appoints  com- 
mittees and  directs  the  work  of  the  federation  through  the 
director  and  his  staff. 

The  budget  committee — the  very  center  and  heart  of  the 
whole  federation — is  in  Cleveland  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  federation  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  In 
some  other  cities  this  committee  is  elected  by  the  trustees,  or 
even  in  part  by  the  agencies.  The  Cleveland  plan  has  worked 
satisfactorily  because  great  care  has  been  taken  to  appoint  a 
committee  which  shall  be  both  competent  and  acceptable  to 
the  agencies.  While  some  of  its  members  are  continued  from 
year  to  year  to  secure  continuity  of  policy,  others  are  changed 
in  order  to  distribute  the  very  valuable  educational  exper- 
ience incident  to  this  service.  While  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion through  its  budget  committee  and  its  affiliation  with  the 
community  fund  thus  plays  an  essential  part  in  financing  the 
charitable  agencies,  its  most  important  achievements  have 
been  in  quite  other  directions,  and  especially  in  searching 
study  of  the  local  problems  with  which  these  agencies  deal. 

The  Community  Union  in  Detroit  corresponds  to  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland.  Like  the  latter  it  is  allied 
with  a  community  fund  or  money-raising  body  by  an  over- 
lapping directorate  and  staff,  a  common  executive,  and  com- 
mon headquarters.  There  are,  however,  some  interesting 
differences.  The  patriotic  fund  of  the  war  period  has  changed 
its  name  to  community  fund  but  it  has  not  been  reorganized 
as  in  Cleveland.  It  is  still  in  effect  a  self-constituted  body, 
although  with  a  strong  sense  of  trusteeship.  It  appears  to 
command  the  confidence  of  givers  and  of  the  agencies  but  it 
is  not  a  delegated  body.  The  new  Philadelphia  Welfare 
Federation  may  therefore  rightly  claim  that  it  is  following 
the  conspicuously  successful  example  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund  if  its  aim  is  to  serve  only  the  purpose  which  this 
collecting  agency  serves. 

Another  difference  between  the  Cleveland  and  the  Detroit 
history  is  that  in  Detroit  the  patriotic  fund  during  the  war 
definitely  undertook  to  finance  the  local  agencies  as  well  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  activities.  The  Detroit  Com- 
munity Union  did  not  make  its  own  appeal  as  did  the  Cleve- 
land Welfare  Federation.  The  resemblances,  however,  are 
far  more  striking.  In  Detroit  as  in  Cleveland  the  Communi- 
ty Union  is  managed  by  a  general  board  or  council  made  up 
of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  fifty-seven  associations  in 
its  membership.  This  general  council  elects  the  officers  and 
board  of  directors.  The  budget  after  approval  by  the  budget 
committee  is  finally  acted  upon  by  the  board  of  directors. 
While  the  community  fund,  both  in  Detroit  and  in  Cleve- 
land, might  no  doubt  object  to  the  budget  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  agencies  of  their  federation,  it  does  not  in  fact  do 
so.  The  determination  of  the  budget  is  regarded  as  a  highly 
specialized  and  responsible  function  and  the  group  which  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  raising  the  combined  budgets,  while 
giving  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  activities  not  in  the 
federation,  leaves  to  the  latter  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cisions as  to  the  federated  agencies. 

Federation  in  Detroit  is  perhaps  less  securely  established 
than  in  Cleveland.  Some  institutions  remain  outside.  More 
individuals  are  hostile  even  to  the  idea.  There  are  more  in- 
dependent solicitations.  There  are  not  so  many  who  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  federation,  and  the  inherent  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  are  greater.  The  city  is  larger  but  its  in- 
dustries, centering  in  automobile  manufacture,  are  less  bal- 
anced and  stable,  its  social  agencies  are  less  developed.  De- 
velopments comparable  to  those  of  twenty  years  ago  in  Cleve- 
land have  been  taking  place  within  the  last  five  years.  Except 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  denominational 
activities  and  a  few  meagerly  supported  agencies,  there  was 
but  little  social  work  in  Detroit  at  the  time  when  the  enor- 


mous growth  of  the  automobile  industry  and  the  war  conditions 
precipitated  an  urgent  need  for  social  control  and  social  ac- 
tion. William  J.  Norton,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Union,  who  is  also  the  executive  of  the  community 
fund,  is  a  person  of  ideas,  of  energy  and  shrewd  judgment  of 
men.  I  am  told  that  his  caustic  tongue  sometimes  gives  offense, 
but  he  is  evidently  at  home  among  men  of  affairs,  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  give  and  take  of  serious  discussions  and  to  take 
part  on  equal  terms  in  the  making  of  decisions  which  affect 
the  interests  of  the  entire  community.  He  was  able  to  stand 
for  the  principle  of  free  assembly  and  free  speech  at  a  time 
when  they  were  jeopardized  without  becoming  known  as  a 
dangerous  revolutionary.  He  is  known  to  favor  liberal  pol- 
icies in  general  even  when  he  has  to  be  the  spokesman  for 
groups  which  the  average  liberal  would  probably  regard  as 
reactionary,  at  least  as  to  such  matters  as  the  open  shop  and 
collective  bargaining. 

In  certain  circles  it  has  become  customary  to  assume  that 
the  "drive"  as  a  means  of  raising  money  has  become  unpopular 
— that  its  day  is  over.  They  do  not  think  so  in  Detroit.  They 
say  that  what  is  unpopular  is  multiplicity  of  drives  and  certain 
kinds  of  drives;  that  the  intensive  campaign  of  one  week  as  a 
substitute  for  scores  of  independent  appeals  by  separate 
agencies  is  not  unpopular  but  on  the  contrary  very  much  in 
favor.  By  accident  I  happened  to  be  in  Detroit  on  the  day 
when  the  captains  of  divisions  held  their  first  meeting  to  "set 
up"  the  general  plans  for  the  campaign  for  1922.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  the  chair.  The 
president  of  the  community  fund  and  other  prominent  and 
influential  business  men  were  among  the  nine  persons  present. 
Three  of  the  nine  were  paid  executives  such  as  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation  would  not 
even  be  allowed  to  serve  on  its  board  of  managers. 

The  question  as  to  whether  any  other  method  than  an  in- 
t:nsive  campaign  or  "drive"  would  be  used  was  not  even 
raised  except  by  myself  and  in  answer  to  a  question  I  was  told 
that  there  was  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary  entire  agree- 
ment that  this  method  was  the  most  acceptable  and  the  most 
certain  to  be  successful. 

Thorough  and  intelligent  consideration  was  given  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  campaign  body.  What  seemed  to 
me  most  remarkable  and  encouraging  was  that  the  strongest 
and  most  successful  organizers  from  the  war  period  were  re- 
maining at  their  posts,  that  what  changes  were  made  were  not 
because  they  were  losing  their  best  men  but  only  or  mainly  in 
order  to  enlist  the  very  best  men  in  the  city  whose  services 
had  not  already  been  fully  utilized  or  who  were  now  free 
from  some  other  even  more  pressing  obligation.  One  qualified 
man  they  were  inclined  not  to  press  too  hard  because  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  new  manufacturing  enterprise  which  was 
weathering  a  difficult  period  and  actually  demanded  all  his 
time,  but  this  was  exceptional.  The  general  idea  was  that  no 
one  was  too  busy  or  too  important  to  be  called  into  this  com- 
mon service  for  the  week  of  the  campaign  and  the  fortnight 
or  so  of  necessary  preparation.  The  relation  of  the  Red  Cross 
roll  call  to  the  campaign  of  the  community  fund  was  most 
carefully  and  sympathetically  considered.  The  president  of 
the  fund  had  just  returned  from  a  personal  conference  in 
Washington  with  the  director  of  domestic  operations.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  fund  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  include 
the  supplementary  demands  of  the  Red  Cross  as  well  as  its 
roll  call  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  realized  that  full  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  Red  Cross  plans  and  interest 
in  the  appeal  and  that  the  available  resources  latent  in  the 
active  Red  Cross  membership  should  be  fully  utilized.  This 
is  typical  of  the  general  attitude  of  these  managers,  who  were 
thus  carefully  laying  out  their  campaign  seven  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

Detroit  has  made  less  use  than  Cleveland  of  collections  from 
workers  in  industrial  plants.  This  is  due  in  part,  as  far  as 
the  recent  campaign  is  concerned,  to  the  falling  off  in  employ- 
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ment  and  the  actual  or  prospective  decrease  of  ability  to  give 
on  the  part  of  wage-earners.  It  was  felt  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  to  give,  or  at  least 
to  appear  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on  them  by  the  plan 
of  plant  solicitation.  However  the  program  of  1922  does  not 
exclude  the  industrial  appeals  and  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  made  will  no  doubt  depend  on  the  general  industrial  con- 
ditions in  November. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  of  last  November  was  $2,560,000. 
The  direct  returns  before  the  end  of  the  year  were  $2,- 
454,000.  The  deficit  of  $106,000  for  the  current  year  will 
be  met  without  serious  retrenchment.  No  city  of  course  has 
been  more  seriously  affected  by  the  industrial  depression  than 
Detroit.  Seventy-nine  factories  employing  two-thirds  of  the 
industrial  population  of  Detroit  had  25,000  employes  in  De- 
cember as  compared  with  200,000  nine  months  before.  In 
other  words  seven-eighths  of  its  workers  were  unemployed. 
The  Ford  employes  had  their  bonus  and  the  Dodge  employes 
no  doubt  had  some  savings,  but  the  large  number  employed 
in  the  smaller  establishments,  as  for  example  in  those  which 
make  automobile  accessories,  often  had  no  reserve  resources. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  Negroes  who  had  come  to 
Detroit  from  the  South  or  more  frequently  from  other  north- 
ern cities,  and  of  the  Mexicans  who  had  come  from  Mexico 
to  work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  As  far  as  this  became  a  relief 
problem  it  fell  chiefly  on  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
although  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Home  Service 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies  in  the  Detroit  commu- 
nity union,  and  the  Housing  Bureau  of  the  union  itself,  had  ' 
their  burdens  substantially  increased.  The  Community 
Union  had  cooperated  when  the  need  arose  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  for  example,  by  supplying  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  case  worker,  and  again  with  the  courts 


by  supplying  a  probation  officer.  This  emergency,  however, 
was  one  which  could  be  met  only  by  an  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  substantial  amount  and  the  union  worked  with 
the  city  administration  to  secure  action  by  the  council.  Be- 
tween January  1  and  June  30  the  city  will  have  expended 
$1,100,000  for  relief  and  it  is  expected  that  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  will  bring  an  even  more  serious  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  April  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  emergency  activity  creditable  to  the  officials 
and  to  the  social  workers  of  the  city.  It  was  of  course  an  emer- 
gency and  the  methods  were  those  appropriate  to  an  emergen- 
cy. It  was  amusing  to  find  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  extra 
workers  required  were  recruited  from  the  late  lamented  socio- 
logical department  of  the  Ford  plant.  The  main  thing  is  that 
the  mayor,  a  former  partner  in  the  Ford  enterprise  and  a  thor- 
oughgoing reformer;  the  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  who  is  earnestly  trying  to  square  his  depart- 
mental administration  with  the  mayor's  ideas;  the  director  of 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  in  the  department,  who  was  former- 
ly in  the  Community  Union ;  the  City  Council,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  Community  Union,  represented  in  this  instance 
by  our  old  friend  Fred  R.  Johnson,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston — all  recognized  the  acute 
character  of  the  relief  problem  presented  by  the  trade  depres- 
sion. They  measured  it,  recognizing  that  it  could  be  cured  only 
by  resumption  in  industry  but  that  the  consequences  of  it 
should  not  fall  too  heavily  on  individuals ;  and  they  treated  it 
as  a  community  responsibility.  Other  cities  have  done  this 
more  or  less.  Detroit,  where  it  fell  most  heavily,  seems  to 
me  to  have  done  it  surprisingly  well  and  I  think  this  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  existence  of  the  Community  Union 
and  the  underlying  sense  of  civic  responsibility  which  this 
both  implies  and  encourages. 


SKYSCRAPERS 

By  John  Gould  Fletcher 

WHAT  are  these,  angels  or  demons, 
Or  steel  and  stone? 
Soaring,  alert, 
Striped  with   diversified  windows, 
These  sweep  aloft 

And  the  multitude  crane  their  necks  to  them  :- 
Are  they  angels,  or  demons, 
Or  stone? 


If  the  grey  sapless  people, 

Moving  along  the  street,  thought  them  angels, 

They  too  would  be  beautiful, 

Erect  and  laughing  to  the  sky  for  joy. 

If  as  demons  they  feared  them, 

They  would  smite  with  fierce  hatred 

These  brown  haughty  foreheads: 

They  would  not  suffer  them  to  hold  the  sun  in  trust. 

What  are  they,  then,  angels,  or  demons. 

Or  stone? 

Deaf  sightless  towers 

Unendowed  yet  with  life; 

Soaring  vast  effort 

Spent  in  the  sky  till  it  breaks  there. 

You  men  of  my  country 

Who  shaped  these  proud  visions, 

You  have  yet  to  find  godhead 

Not  here,  but  in  the  human  heart. 


From  Breakers  and  Granite.     The  Macmillan  Covtpany, 
1921.    Price  $1.75. 
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CIVICS 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


"7]  rr 

HOUSING 

Hi  in  i  i  I 


Contrast   of   old   and   ne<w   housing.      From    the   Later    Woman,    organ    of  English   women's    unions 

Management  and  Repairs 


IN   these  days  of  general  house  shortage  every  old  home 
that  can  be  saved  for  a  few  years  more  of  occupation  is  an 

asset  of  public  benefit ;  every  waste,  through  negligent 
management  or  lack  of  repairs,  is  doubly  to  be  deplored.  Un- 
fortunately, the  management  of  rented  apartments  and  tene- 
ments has  not  been  improved  but  rather  made  worse  by  some 
of  the  recent  laws  that  regulate  rents.  With  the  increased 
difficulty  encountered  when  they  try  to  get  rid  of  unsatis- 
factory tenants  or  to  close  apartments  for  a  time  for  the 
purpose  of  repair  and  remodelling,  many  landlords  have  be- 
come discouraged  and  take  less  pride  than  formerly  in  the 
high  character  of  their  properties.  On  the  other  hand, 
tenants,  feeling  themselves  secure,  are  apt  to  be  less  regardful 
of  their  duties  toward  the  structure  of  the  homes  they  occupy. 
There  is  danger,  therefore,  where  these  laws  obtain,  of  a  more 
rapid  deterioration  of  houses. 

As  soon  as  building  activity  again  assumes  its  usual  volume, 
there  will  be  a  second  reason  for  considering  questions  of 
management  and  repair  of  special  importance ;  and  this  is 
that  many  of  the  families  which  will  occupy  the  new  houses 
undoubtedly  will  come  from  just  such  old  and  neglected 
buildings  as  have  just  been  considered,  and  some  of  them  from 
overcrowded  and  even  insanitary  neighborhoods  which,  with 
the  present  scarcity  of  homes,  the  health  authorities  convenient- 
ly overlook.  How  are  the  new  houses  to  be  safeguarded 
against  depreciation  by  people  who  have  never  learned  to  take 
care  of  good  homes? 

The  British  Ministry  of  Health  has  given  much  attention 
to  these  questions  from  time  to  time.  It  realizes  that  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  maintain  high  standards  in  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  are  ineffective  unless  they  are  appreciated  and 
aided  by  both  owners  and  tenants.  Hence  it  has  attempted, 
first,  to  set  an  example  of  good  management  in  the  houses 
owned  by  public  authorities;  second,  to  conduct  a  campaign 
of  education ;  and  third,  to  coordinate  all  agencies  that  are 
concerned  either  in  the  business  side  of  a  particular  housing 
development  or  in  the  welfare  of  the  families  that  occupy 
the  homes.  Different  viewpoints  must  be  reconciled,  says  an 
editorial  on  this  matter  in  a  recent  issue  of  Housing,  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  ministry,  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 

The  whole  subject  demands  close  study  and  careful  handling 
in  its  human  as  well  as  its  financial  aspects.  Trouble  taken  over 
details  will  bring  its  reward  in  soundly  managed  schemes  and 
contented  tenants. 

A  manual  on  unfit  houses  and  unfit  areas,  issued  by  the 
ministry  in  1919,  lays  down  the  essential  requirements  that 
must  be  met  even  in  the  worst  and  oldest  homes  if  they  are 
still  permitted  to  be  occupied.  In  spite  of  this,  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  houses  that  more  recent  reports  show  much 


working  class  property  in  England  in  a  worse  state  of  dis- 
repair; and  closing  orders  have  become  necessary  where,  with 
more  foresight  and  a  relatively  small  investment,  even  at  the 
ruling  high  prices,  the  owner  could  have  secured  rent  from 
his  property  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  Under  the  act 
of  19 19,  the  powers  of  English  cities  to  compel  repairs  have 
been  enlarged  and  simplified.     The  ministry  reports: 

Evidence  has  come  to  hand  from  more  than  one  large  borough 
to  the  effect  that  the  methodical,  persistent  and  reasonable  use 
of  the  powers  of  this  enactment  is  tending  steadily  to  raise  the 
whole  standard  of  housing. 

Owners  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  found,  respond  to 
informal  notices  regarding  the  state  of  their  property,  and  do 
the  work  required  to  render  fit  and  habitable  the  houses  they 
own.  In  the  minority  of  cases,  direct  action  by  trie  local 
authority  is  necessary,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  either  by 
the  Works  Department  or  by  one  of  the  contractors  on  the 
council's  rota,  acting  on  their  behalf,  where  no  works  depart- 
ment exists.  ...  In  many  cases,  the  money  is  recovered  from 
the  owner  in  one  sum. 

Of  course,  the  English  local  authorities  have  long  had 
other  powers  of  forcing  closure  or  repairs  under  the  public 
health  acts,  powers  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  most  Amer- 
ican cities;  but  the  new  power  of  "direct  action,"  conferred 
upon  them  under  the  1919  law,  seems  to  have  given  a  new 
punch  even  to  the  notices  sent  out  to  owners  or  tenants  under 
the  old  law.  Although  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  re- 
sembling in  volume  the  acres  covered  with  decrepit  and  unfit 
houses  that  are  still  occupied  in  London  and  other  large 
British  cities,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned  we  have  samples 
matching  their  worst.  The  new  procedure  which  is  found 
so  workable  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  pressure 
on  the  available  housing  accommodation,  is  therefore  worth 
our  study. 

Building  Costs  and  Wastes 

THE  divergent  points  of  view  held  by  reputable  engineers 
and  builders  as  to  cost  factors  and  wastes  in  dwelling 
construction  were  brought  out  clearly  at  the  local  Philadel- 
phia housing  conference  last  month.  This  conference  is  the 
third  in  a  series.  The  first  was  called  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ostensibly 
to  give  an  impetus  to  building  construction.  It  focused,  how- 
ever, on  the  wage  question  and  resulted  in  a  series  of  paid 
advertisements  in  local  papers  against  labor  unions  and  the 
union  wage  scale.  The  second  conference  was  called  by  cer- 
tain elements  among  the  building  trades  to  consider  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  the  use  of  materials  in  building. 
The  building  trades  seemed  about  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
campaign  against  specific  wastes  responsible  in  part  for  exces- 
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sive  building  costs  and  through  the  elimination  of  which  they 
hoped  to  reduce  such  costs  without  interfering  with  their 
wage  scale.  Their  initial  enthusiasm  was  checked,  it  is  al- 
leged, by  the  interference  of  the  building  contractors,  who 
suggested  rather  effectively  that  it  was  none  of  the  workers' 
business  whether  materials  were  wasted,  as  a  reduction  of 
waste  would  not  affect  wages. 

Whatever  the  pressure  used,  the  agitation  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  ceased.  On  May  I,  the  master  builders  low- 
ered wages  and  the  unions  declared  a  strike. 

Recognizing  the  decline  in  building  operations  and  the  un- 
wholesome consequences  resulting,  the  Industrial  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Interchurch  Federation,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  and  the  Octavia  Hill 
Association,  called  a  round  table  conference  of  city  officials, 
real  estate  brokers,  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  consider  what,  if  any,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  A  well  marked  difference  of 
opinion  developed.  Only  those  directly  interested  in  housing 
betterment  would  commit  themselves  to  any  step.  But  these 
decided  to  call  a  larger  conference  to  consider  the  housing 
crises,  as  well  as  the  waste  in  building  and  financing  houses, 
and  to  determine  a  construction  policy  whereby  the  present 
high  costs  might  be  equitably  reduced. 

At  this  latter  conference  the  Housing  Association  reported 
on  an  occupancy  survey  of  70,832  dwellings  which  had  been 
completed  March  31.     This  survey  revealed  only  479  vacant 
houses.     When  analyzed  these  vacancies  were  reduced  to  83 
dwellings  available  for  rent  for  $50  a  month  or  less  that  are 
structurally  safe   and   sanitarily   fit   for  occupancy.     On   the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city,  or  384,405, 
this  means  there  are  2,580  vacant  houses  of  which  only  449 
are  available  for  rent  for  $50  a  month  or  less  and  fit  for  oc- 
cupancy.    The  association  pointed  out  a  population   growth 
of  approximately  30,000  per  year.     During  the  past  few  years 
building  construction  had  decreased  from  approximately  7,000 
dwellings  a  year  to  less  than  1,300  in  1920.     Building  permits 
for  1 92 1  so  far  issued  indicate  that  less  than  800  houses  will 
probably  be  erected  in    1921.     A  study  of  apartment   living 
showed  a  decided  increase  in  multiple  occupancy  as  reflected 
in  advertisements  of  apartments  for  rent.     In  1915,  for  every 
six  houses  advertised  there  were  five  apartments  offered  for 
rent.     In    1 921,   the   rate  had   changed   to   twenty-six   apart- 
ments for  every  six  houses  for  rent.     It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  conference  that  the  evils  resulting  from  such  congested 
occupancy  could  not  be  met  save  in  a  palliative  way  until  nor- 
mal construction  had  been  restored.     But  such  normal  con- 
struction  rested   on   a   reduction   in   building   costs.     Certain 
factors  of  waste  in  building  construction  were  brought  out 
in  the  elimination  of  which  houses  might  be  erected  at  a  cost 
within  the  means  of  the  wage  earning  class.     One  construc- 
tion engineer  of  large  experience  stated  that  a  six-room  house 
erected   to   sell   in    1914   for   $3,200   actually  cost,   in    1920, 
$8,800.     This  same   house   would   cost  today   about  $6,000, 
calling  for  a  monthly  payment  of  $50.     These  figures  were 
challenged  by  other  construction  engineers  and  labor  men  who 
stated  that  elimination  of  the  waste  in  construction  according 
to   methods    heretofore    prevalent,    would    bring    workmen's 
dwellings  down  to  a  cost  of  approximately  $600  per  room, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land.     Certain  excessive  costs,  such 
as  placing  first  and  second  mortgages,  which  in  1914  totalled 
$43  and  which  rose  in  1920  to  $498  and  in  1921  were  $233, 
can,  by  eliminating  fees  unduly  excessive,  be  brought  back  to 
the  1914  rate.     Labor  men  pointed  out  that  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  days  are  lost  each  year  by  the  building  trades  be- 
cause construction   work   is   not  organized   to   overcome   bad 
weather  handicaps.     It  was  pointed  out,  further,  that  many 
operative  builders  are   under   the  control   of   title   and   trust 
companies  that  loan  money  for  building  operations,  that  these 
companies,  by  obligating  the  operators  to  patronize  firms  in 
which   the   trust   companies   are   interested,   cannot   eliminate 


competition  among  the  material  men  in  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  Oftentimes,  as  in  the  case  of  lumber, 
additional  wastes  occur  because  the  lumber  supplied  is  not 
of  the  standard  sizes  which  the  building  operation  requires. 
The  wastes  in  trimming  both  as  to  material  and  time  are  a 
decided  factor  in  the  cost  of  construction.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  certain  building  laws  regulating  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  unnecessarily  increase  costs ;  that 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  although  now  illegal  to  erect  two-story 
dwellings  by  placing  bricks  upright  instead  of  flat  in  making 
the  walls,  thus  permitting  a  semi-hollow  wall  but -using  30 
per  cent  less  material,  saving  in  a  six-room  house  about  6,000 
bricks.  This  saving  in  material  is  reflected  in  other  costs 
such  as  transportation  and  fuel,  as  it  requires  about  one  ton 
of  coal  to  burn   1,000  bricks. 

Representatives  of  the  labor  unions  in  announcing  their 
program  at  the  conference  stated  that  the  public  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  cost  of  construction  and  not  with 
the  wage  rate,  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  the  construction 
problem  caused  by  the  builders'  emphasis  upon  the  wage 
question  and  not  upon  the  wastes  due  to  the  sub-contracting 
methods  employed.  During  the  spring  and  since  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  contractors  were  definitely  going  to 
attempt  to  lower  wages,  the  unions  had  entered  the  field  of 
sub-contracting  and  had  placed  bids  on  carpentry,  masonry 
and  like  jobs.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  had  underbid 
the  other  sub-contractors,  and  in  every  instance,  while  paying 
the  union  wage,  they  had  cleared  a  profit  which  had  per- 
mitted them  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  workers  of  from  $15  to 
$20  a  man.  Bernard  J.  Newman. 

Managing  Director, 

Philadelphia  Housing  Association. 

Land  Settlement  in  Austria 

HAVING  given  to  the  world,  in  the  work  of  Camillo 
Sitte,  the  first  examples  of  modern  town  extension  plan- 
ning and  again,  m  the  planning  of  Vienna's  forest  and  rural 
belt,  one  of  the  pioneer  developments  in  large-scale  metropoli- 
tan planning,  Austria  again  is  taking  the  leadership  of  Europe 
in  working  out  new  ideas  of  home  colonization  to  meet  new 
needs.  The  peace  treaty  has  not  only  deprived  the  small 
remnant  of  the  former  empire  of  the  resources  with  Avhich 
to  carry  on  a  vigorous  industrial  life,  but  has  so  increased  the 
cost  of  coal  and  transportation  that  the  whole  traditional 
method  of  building  has  suddenly  become  practically  obsolete. 
To  provide  homes  for  a  people  that  must  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  hitherto  grow  its  own  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enable  the  use  of  local  material  and  unskilled  labor  for 
building,  a  number  of  new  enterprises  have  sprung  into  being 
which,  with  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  government, 
are  now  organizing  themselves  into  large  national  groups 
under  expert  leadership.  In  these  efforts,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  self-supporting  rural  settlements  {Wirt- 
schaftssiedlungen)  and  so-called  garden  suburbs  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  urban  workers  who  live  in  small  houses,  and 
in  their  spare  time  grow  part  of  the  food  consumed  in  their 
own  homes. 

Hans  Kampffmeyer,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  German 
Garden  Cities  Association,  has  been  called  to  Vienna  to  direct 
several  such  land  settlements  for  the  Union  of  War  Invalids 
(170,000  members)  and  a  professional  union  of  former  offi- 
cials, pensioners  and  army,  officers  (6o,000  members).  Other 
groups  are  being  organized  for  a  like  purpose  by  a  land  settle- 
ment league  called  New  Life.  They  offer  land  and  co- 
operative services  for  the  supply  of  homes,  farm  buildings, 
stock,  machinery,  cattle,  fertilizer  and  other  articles  primarily 
to  men  wrho  have  had  previous  experience  in  agriculture  or 
gardening.  Two  thousand  homes,  to  a  large  extent  built  of 
loam — to  avoid  the  coal  and  skilled  labor  required  in  the  hand- 
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ling  of  brick — are  in  process  of  erection  by  the  war  invalids 
on  the  site  of  a  former  zoological  garden  at  Lainz.  Com- 
munity features,  including  cooperative  stores,  libraries,  day 
nurseries  and  theaters,  according  to  an  interesting  description 
of  this  enterprise  by  Otto  Neurath  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  "are  taken  for  granted,  as  well  as  the 
common   tilling  of  the  soil." 

Of  suburban  garden  settlements  quite  a  number  have  come 
into  being  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  February  last,  one 
such  colony,  Rosenhuegel  (Rose  Hill),  began  the  construction 
of  model  houses.  The  New  So- 
ciety, My  Home,  and  Orchard 
Heights  are  other  cooperative 
societies  that  have  gone  ahead 
independently.  There  is  a 
Christian  German  Labor 
Committee  for  Gardens  and 
Colonies  with  two  small  set- 
tlements. As  recently  as  1904, 
says  Mr.  Kampffmeyer  in  a 
general  report  on  the  move- 
ment, the  first  allotment  gar- 
den was  founded  by  the  Vien- 
na society  for  nature  cure; 
the  second,  in  a  stony  valley 
on  the  outskirts  of  Vienna, 
was  opened  in  191 1.  Begin- 
ning with  1 91 5,  "war  garden- 
ing" became  popular,  though 
first  derided  by  the  excessive- 
ly urbanized  Viennese.  In  the 
fall  of  1919,  40,000  Vienna 
families  owned  allotment  gar- 
dens and  grew  enormous 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  veg- 
etables. With  the  municipal- 
ity's encouragement  of  school 
gardening,  the  city  soon  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  small 
gardens  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  families  produced  crops. 
These  families  also  kept  animals  and  often  lived  during  part  of 
the  year  in  wooden  shacks.  There  is  now  a  Central  Union 
of  these  garden  holders  with  70,000  members,  and  the  move- 
ment is  growing. 

Just  at  present  an  effort  is  under  way  to  centralize  the 
whole  settlement  movement,  so  as  to  give  it  the  advantages  of 
expert  direction  and  suitable  legislition.  Smaller  unions  of 
different  groups  have  already  been  formed.  The  new  general 
union,  or  Haupt-V erband,  has  drafted  a  law  to  provide  a 
legal  basis  for  the  future  promotion  of  land  settlement,  in- 
cluding an  extension  of  the  expropriation  law,  prevention  of 
profiteering  in  building  materials  and  the  allocation  of  public 
funds  for  building  loans,  and  for  the  cooperative  purchase 
of  stock  and  equipment.  (According  to  an  Associated  Press 
report  of  May  2,  not  otherwise  confirmed,  the  Finance  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  plan  for  Austrian 
financial  reform,  accepted  by  the  Austrian  government,  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  lending  of  government  funds  to  cooperative 
concerns  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of  funds  already  thus 
invested,  an  order  which  is  said  to  be  regarded  in  Vienna  as 
aimed  at  socialized  industries.)  Since  drainage  and  other 
works  requiring  considerable  initial  outlays  are  often  necessary 
before  the  land  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  such  loans  are 
looked  upon  as  essential.  Again,  the  cost  of  building  small 
homes  is  now  eighty  times  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  a 
tenant  who  in  the  rent  he  pays  for  his  urban  apartment  is 
somewhat  protected  by  legislation,  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  that  home  for  a  small  country  cottage  at  such  dis- 
proportional  cost.  The  government  (which  is  not  socialist), 
at  last  account  favored  the  use  of  government  loans  and  also 
a  subsidy  toward  the  cost  of  homes  consisting  of  kitchen  and 
two  bedrooms  for  settlers  whose  incomes  are  insufficient  to 


FIVE    TEARS    OF   SENSELESS    WASTE 

The  $1,416,375,000  loss  of  property  by  fire  <within  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  would  have  sufficed  to  build  283,275  new 
homes  at  an  average  cost  of  $5,000;  enough  homes  to 
house  1,416,375  persons,  or  more  than  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Connecticut.  Among  the  causes  of  fire  loss, 
electricity  comes  first,  matches  and  smoking  a  close  sec- 
ond, and  defective  chimneys  and  flues  third.  Lightning 
is  responsible  for  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  loss 


meet  their  total  obligations.  The  city  of  Vienna  decided  to 
create  a  loan  fund  to  which  K.  50,000,000  was  to  be  contri- 
buted annually  out  of  taxes  on  existing  houses.  As  it  costs  front 
K.  250,000  to  K.  300,000  to  build  a  single  modest  home, 
state  and  municipal  funds  were  to  be  used  only  to  guarantee 
the  mortgages  and  grant  subsidies  where  needed;  the  actual 
building  funds  were  to  be  raised  privately. 

A  much  more  ambitious  and  somewhat  Utopian  scheme, 
considering  present  financial  conditions,  is  a  project  of  the 
Viennese  architect  Fritz  Malcher  for  a  new,  politically  in- 
dependent territory,  either  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  an  international 
colony  for  the  restoration  of 
physical  and  mental  health. 
He  calls  it  Heil-Land,  land  of 
cure.  The  republic  of  Aus- 
tria, he  says,  is  ready  to  cede 
for  this  purpose  an  area  of 
about  1,200  acres  to  build  a 
town  and  another  1,000  acres 
for  agricultural  purposes;  but 
the  location  of  this  modero 
Eldorado  within  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  present  Austria  re- 
minds one  of  Shakespeare'6 
geography,  since  it  mentions 
high  altitudes  and  mild  ocean 
breezes,  a  lake,  beautiful  for- 
ests and  special  advantages 
from  the  point  of  view  of 
transportation.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide a  home  especially  for  in- 
valids, for  those  whose  mental 
and  physical  powers  are  in 
need  of  restoration,  for  child- 
ren and  for  "all  those  seeking  new  working  powers  within  the 
confines  of  the  culture  of  old  Europe."  .  He  foresees  the  con- 
struction of  100,000  homes  within  five  years,  at  an  outlay 
of. twenty  milliard  crowns,  a  capital  repayable  in  fifty-five 
years  at  an  interest  charge  of  5  per  cent.  A  former  minister 
of  finance  and  various  experts  are  quoted  as  having  approved 
this  project  which,  perhaps,  in  its  practical  details  is  not  quite 
as  fantastic  as  this  description  by  its  author. 

In  Vienna,  writes  a  German  housing  reformer,  conditions 
of  living  at  present  are  so  intolerable  that  action  of  some  sort 
is  immediately  necessary.  Hence  all  kinds  of  colonization 
schemes  ranging  from  simple  suburban  developments  on  new, 
inexpensive  lines,  to  dreams  of  magnificent  new  garden  cities 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Fortunately  there  are  a  number 
of  experienced  architects,  financiers  and  administrative  author- 
ities to  lead  this  movement  into  permanently  practical  paths. 


Joliet 


NEVER  having  been  in  Joliet,  111.,  we  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  an  affair  of  "gingerbread"  masonic  temples; 
large  wooden  dwelling  houses  converted  three  times  before 
having  achieved  fame  as  groceries  and  hardware  stores; 
garages,  soda  fountains,  newspaper  offices,  laundries,  homes 
and  churches  all  mixed  together;  a  river  banked  by  railroad 
tracks  and  garbage — and  a  few  residential  streets  heavily 
barraged  by  private  restrictions  against  the  influx  of  undesir 
able  building.  This  impression  is  not  suggested  by  any  descrip- 
tion or  pictures  of  actual  conditions'  in  the  city  planning  re- 
port just  published,  but  on  the  contrary  by  its  absence  of 
descriptive  detail  and  by  its  insistence  upon  making  Joliet 
into  a  second  Paris.  Why  does  every  Joliet  want  to  be  a  Paris  ? 
Why  will  not  occasionally  a  more  modest  Tours  or  Lyons 
or  even  delightful  Avignon  fill  the  bill  ?    Perhaps  it  is  because 
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somehow  only  a  great  faith,  big  plans,  unbounded  enthusiasm 
will  stir  men's  blood  sufficiently;  or,  to  quote  Daniel  H. 
Burnham's  phrase,  "make  no  little  plans ;  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men's  blood  and  probably  themselves  will  not  be 
realized." 

Edward  H.  Bennett  and  William  E.  Parsons  who  have 
made  this  report  for  the  Joliet  City  Plan  Commission  are 
practical  men  and  know  that  Joliet,  before  it  can  become  a 
second  Paris,  must  go  through  many,  and  some  of  them  pain- 
ful, evolutions.  Nevertheless,  they  prove  that  the  citizens 
can  easily  bear  the  burden  of  expenditure  involved  by  im- 
mediately necessary  improvements  and  by  planning  all  future 
improvements  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  into  line  with  a  general 
program  for  city  development  within  thirty  years.  An  en- 
couraging feature  is  that  the  commission  itself,  instead  of 
merely  commissioning  two  distinguished  city  planners  to  make 
a  report  and  then  going  to  sleep,  evidently  is  studying  the 
details  of  their  proposals  through  committees  on  civic  centers, 
finance,  parks  and  playgrounds,  railroads,  streets,  street 
fixtures,  street  transportation,  waterways  and  zoning  and 
housing. 

Here,  then,  we  have  citizens  of  a  community  of  about  sixty 
thousand  engaged  in  plans  to  cater  for  two-and-a-half  times 
that  many  within  thirty  years;  and  in  connection  with  this 
the  usual  anomalies  occur — anomalies  which  perhaps  have 
something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  so  many  American  cities 
to  achieve  their  too  grandiose  plans.  While  such  matters  as 
the  street  system  or  street  railways  are  discussed  from  the 
basis  of  actual  knowledge,  the  forecast  of  the  development  of 
the  city's  industries  and  the  growth  of  its  population  is  entire- 
ly hazy.  A  chart  showing  the  probable  future  growth  of 
Joliet's  population  departs  from  the  curve  of  that  population's 
increase  since  1880,  and  no  reason  is  given  for  the  expected 
rise.  In  view  of  the  extremely  uncertain  situation  of  Amer- 
ican industry  at  the  present  moment  and  the  closing  down 
of  foreign  markets  for  our  industrial  products  which  is  likely 
to  be  further  marked  by  higher  tariffs,  such  a  forecast  would 
seem  to  require  explanation,  even  though  it  might  be  justifi- 


able to  assume  that  the  population  will  increase  faster  than  at 
the  average  rate  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  com- 
mission apparently  takes  the  exceptional  last  five  years  or  so 
and  bases  its  rate  of  probable  increase  on  that.  And,  having 
accomplished  so  much,  the  report  continues  taking  the  160,000 
population  in  thirty  years  not  as  an  eventuality,  not  even  as 
a  more  or  less  competent  estimate,  but  as  a  certainty.  By 
the  time  the  reader  gets  to  the  last  page  of  the  report,  it  is 
insinuated  by  quotation  from  the  report  on  a  much  larger 
city,  and  one  totally  different  in  character,  that  "contem- 
poraneously with  the  growth  of  the  population  of  a  city  there 
is  a  concurrent  growth  in  its  financial  capacity,"  so  that  the 
cost  of  future  improvements  will  take  care  of  itself.  But  this 
statement  is  not  true  as  a  generalization;  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  direction  and  nature  of  a  city's  growth  whether  its 
financial  capacity  will  remain  commensurate. 

Frankly,  what  we  should  like  to  see  some  time  is  the  report 
of  a  Joliet  that  does  not  want  to  become  a  Paris  but  a  better 
Joliet ;  a  Joliet  not  afraid  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
slow  growth  though  it  may  hope  for  rapid  growth ;  a  Joliet 
that  plans  even  for  the  possibility  of  a  period  of  checked  in- 
dustrial growth,  so  that  at  no  time  the  city  should  be  burdened 
by  heavy  debt ;  a  Joliet  willing,  in  short,  to  face  real  facts 
and  probabilities  as  well  as  to  nurture  dreams.  This  does 
not  mean  that  its  plans  will  be  less  comprehensive — on  the 
contrary,  they  will  be  more — or  that  it  will  be  content  to  plan 
for  a  more  immediate  future — on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
the  more  alert  to  the  danger  of  shortsightedness.  It  will  do 
real  planning  and  less  guesswork. 


Guild-Built  Houses 


1?' 


URTHER  news  of  the  character  of  public  service  ren- 
JL'  dered  by  English  building  guilds  [see  the  Survey  for 
Feburary  19]  is  given  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He 
quotes  Stephen  Easton,  a  master  builder,  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  guilds  secure  from  the  workers  a  more 


L 


BLOCK    INTERIORS 

An  unusually  suggestive  article  by  Franz  J.  Herding  on  the  treatment  of  block  interiors  is  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Park  International.  The  plan  reproduced  above  <was  made  by  Herd  &  Boyd  for  six  city  blocks  in  St.  Louis.  Only  by 
treating  a  number  of  blocks  as  a  unit  is  it  possible  to  provide  for  all  the  social  needs  of  the  people  that  inhabit  them.  The 
plan  provides  for  individual  gardens  and  drying  greens,  an  athletic  field,  playgrounds  for  children  of  different  ages  and 
csmmon  pleasure  gardens.  The  garages  are  grouped  together  with  a  large  common  service  court.  By  varying  the  build- 
ing line,  a  wide  shopping  center  and  pleasant  architectural  vistas  are  obtained 
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willing  response  and  a  higher  level  of  craftsmanship  than 
are  secured  by  private  employers.  Mr.  Easton,  in  an  address 
to  master  builders,  said: 

One  thing  which  the  guilds  have  demonstrated  is  that  many 
workmen  on  contract  work  are  doing  less  than  a  half  day's  work 
for  a  full  day's  wage.  It  is  boasted  that  on  guild  work  a  man 
will  lay  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  bricks  a  day.  On  the 
other  housing  schemes  the  amount  laid  is  less  than  half  of  that, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
trade  concerned. 

Construction  work  by  guilds,  says  Mr.  Cole,  is  in  progress 
in  seventeen  important  housing  contracts  for  public  authorities, 
and  in  addition  they  have  entered  contracts  with  private  pur- 
chasers of  homes.  In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  so  far  as 
comparison  is  possible  they  have  kept  the  cost  for'  these 
purchasers  below  that  of  construction  by  private  contractors. 
But  Mr.  Cole's  evidence  on  this  point  is  somewhat  slim,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  await  more  evidence  before  accepting  that 
conclusion.  The  guilds  do  not  include  profits  in  their  esti- 
mates, and  when  the  cost  comes  below  that  anticipated,  the 
person  or  municipality  for  whom  the  houses  are  built  gets 
the  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  security  of  employment  is  the 
main  compensating  advantage  to  the  guild  members,  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  great  boon  of  self-government  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Cole,  is  the  main  cause  of  their  undeniable 
success. 

Necessary  Preliminaries 

THE  first  housing  report  of  the  Civic  Development  De- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  deals  necessarily  with  the  preliminary  work  that  must 
be  done  before  a  detailed  national  policy  can  be  framed.  That 
it  is  looking  toward  such  a  policy  is  clear  from  Its  concern 
with  questions  of  home  construction  and  finance  which  are 
always  with  us  rather  than  with  the  immediate  problem  of 
meeting  an  acute  house  shortage.  Moreover,  it  takes  safe 
ground  in  recommending  to  the  affiliated  bodies  local  studies 
on  the  basis  of  building  statistics  and  surveys  rather  than  giv- 
ing them  generalized  and  therefore  vague  precepts  for  com- 
munity action.  The  following  questions,  more  particularly, 
are   recommended    for  local   investigation: 

What  types  of  dwellings  should  be  encouraged? 

Should  land  values  be  concentrated  in  a  small  area  or  should 
they  be  spread  more  evenly  throughout  the  community  and  sta- 
bilized by  distributing  centers  of  employment  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  zoning  regulations? 

Should  all  effort  be  confined  to  securing  the  erection  of  houses 
immediately,  or  should  some  thought  be  given  to  their  future 
maintenance? 

If  it  is  decided  to  organize  a  house-building  company,  should 
this  company  build  to  sell,  to  own  and  rent,  or  to  manage  on  a 
mutual  basis? 

Three  plans  of  procedure  are  submitted  for  inquiry  and 
study  because  they  have  worked  in  a  number  of  American 
cities:  the  organization  of  a  financing  corporation  to  make 
loans  to  local  builders ;  pressure  upon  local  industries  to  erect 
houses  for  their  employes;  the  organization  of  a  community 
housing  corporation,  either  by  a  group  of  industries  intent 
on  housing  their  own  employes  or  by  public  spirited  citizens 
general^.  From  a  study  of  57  housing  and  house  financing 
companies,  the  department  finds  that  46  have  secured  their 
capital  by  subscription  from  individuals,  4  in  part  from  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  like  concerns,  and  one  from  the 
parent  company.  Building  and  loan  associations  are  men- 
tioned among  possible  sources  of  capital ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  in  practice  these  societies  will  only  lend  to  individual 
builders,  not  to  community  organizations  and  corporations. 
Again,  government  aid  is  mentioned  probably  more  as  a  sub- 
ject for  further  study  and  recommendation  than  as  a  source 
to  be  counted  on  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties,  of  course,  is  that  all  classes 
of   potential   investors  hold  back   in  the  belief  or  hope   that 


building  costs  will  shortly  decrease.  While  the  report  does 
not  encourage  such  belief,  it  strongly  recommends  local  con- 
ferences of  all  interested  parties  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  agree- 
ment on  measures  that  will  have  that  much  desired  effect. 
Equal  emphasis  is  rightly  laid  on  the  need  to  consider  quality 
as  well  as  cost;  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  by  prize 
competitions,  by  fostering  professional  codes  of  ethics,  by 
revision  of  building  and  housing  codes,  and  by  provision  for 
good  management  after  construction,  the  character  of  the 
homes  in  the  community  be  gradually  improved.  Finally,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  a  good  and  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of 
houses  does  not  suffice  to  ensure  a  permanent  maintenance 
of  desirable  homes,  but  that  the  environment  and  the  planning 
of  the  community  as  a  unit  are  also  important: 

A  well  planned  city  not  only  makes  better  provision  for  its 
housing  than  does  one  which  grows  haphazard,  but  it  greatly 
increases  the  security  of  housing  investment  by  minimizing"  the 
likelihood  of  areas  being  blighted  through  the  introduction  of 
incongruous  developments.  This  stabilization  of  values  is  in- 
creased by  zoning  regulations  which  determine  the  use  height 
and  lot  occupancy  of  buildings  permitted  in  any  given  district. 


Thrift  and  Business 


Out  of  the  Pit 


EVERYONE  will  remember  the  little  boxes  in  the  form* 
of  houses,  once  fashionable  mantlepiece  decorations,  which 
received  the  small  earnings  or  savings  of  their  proud  juvenile 
possessors  through  a  slit  in  the  roof.  Alas,  they  no  longer 
represent  much  of  a  reality  in  the  business  of  housing  finance ; 
for,  as  a  number  of  witnesses  last  week  told  the  shocked  mem- 
bers of  the  Lockwood  Committee,  in  New  York,  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  deposited  annually  in  savings  banks 
rarely  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  builders.  Although  the 
Savings  Banks  Association  had  appealed  for  a  change  in  the 
state  law  to  make  possible  the  investment  of  their  funds  ins 
building  loans,  nevertheless  they  had  made  no  such  loans  since 
that  amendment  went  into  effect. 

The  hearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  why  sav- 
ings institutions,  so  far  from  investing  their  trust  funds  in 
building,  often  force  borrowers  to  take  property,  sometimes 
undesirable,  as  a  condition  of  making  the  loans.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  seven  institutions  represented  frankly  ad- 
mitted that,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  place  its  funds  else- 
where, the  bank  tried  to  get  rid  of  all  its  real  estate  holdings- 
by  making  the  bank's  borrowers  purchase  them.  An  officer 
of  a  bank  with  $156,000,000  in  deposits  so  far  rejected  all 
idea  of  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare  as  to  boast: 
"Our  main  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  property,  not  to  stimulate 
building."  Thus  the  very  institutions  traditionally  looked  upon, 
as  stabilizers  of  property  values  are  undermining  the  public 
confidence  that  makes  the  accumulation  of  savings  psychologi- 
cally possible. 


SOCIAL  reformers  in  Pittsburgh  have  had  stony  ground 
to  hoe  ;  but  they  have  arrived.  Here  is  the  Gazette-Times, 
the  well-known  bramble  among  the  stones,  waking  up, 
apropos  the  recent-  national  city  planning  conference  in  the 
city,  to  what  this  uplift  business  is  all  about.     It  says: 

The  mass  of  the  people,  though  they  realize  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  governmental  power  and  that  in  the  end  they  can 
control  every  public  act  and  activity,  are  very  hard  to  stir  out 
of  their  confirmed  complacency.  Often  they  affect  to  despise  the 
"professional  uplifter"  and  the  amateur  promoter  of  public  ad- 
vancement who  din  their  theories  into  their  ears  at  all  seasons. 
But  without  these,  how  would  we  ever  get  things  done?  Some- 
body must  perceive  the  necessities  of  communities  and  conceive 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  realize  them. 

"Great  stuff  that!"  a  prominent  citizen  of  Pittsburgh 
writes  to  the  Survey.  "After  all,  it's  not  the  ninety-and-nine 
we  are  to  be  overly  anxious  about ;  it's  the  one  lost  sheep, 
and  here  he  is  just  out  of  the  pit." 
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HEAL  TH:  Hospitals  and  Nursing 


Which  Way  Are  We  Going  in  Nursing: 


? 


[In  this  article,  prepared  especially  for  the  Survey,  Miss 
Steivart  discusses  a  problem  in  which  almost  everyone  is  in- 
terested today.  The  education  of  the  nurses  of  the  present 
and  the  standards  and  number  of  nurses  of  the  future  are  mat- 
ters of  practical  concern  to  all  classes  in  the  community.  In 
the  article  which  follows  Dr.  Robertson  presents  his  views 
on  this  subject  and  gives  an  account  of  his  two  months'  course 
for  nurses  in  an  article  condensed  from  a  paper  which  he  re- 
cently presented  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  It  will  be  observed  that  Miss  Stewart,  like  most 
other  persons  concerned  with  the  education  of  nurses,  recognizes 
fully  the  present  shortage  of  nurses  both  on  private  duty  and  in 
public  health  work  and  the  need  for  a  class  of  persons  who 
have  not  had  so  long  a  course  of  training  as  the  registered  nurse 
requires.  The  difference  between  Miss  Stewart's  position  and 
that  of  Dr.  Robertson  is  partly  in  name,  because  Miss 
Stewart  and  others  whose  views  she  represents  believe  the  less 
trained  group  should  be  called  attendants  and  not  nurses,  and 
that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  they  are  allowed  to  under- 
take should  be  restricted.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  up  a  seri- 
ous claim  that  a  course  of  education  lasting  two  months  will 
give  a  woman  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal  with 
the  sick  and  to  promote  public  health,  and  that  such  a  course 
is  equivalent  to  courses  now  covering  three  years,  or  those 
which  the  best  educators  in  the  country  believe  might  be  con- 
densed to  not  less  than  two  years.  Those  who  wish  to  believe 
this  will  believe  it.  Those  who  do  not  will  agree  that  there  is 
need  for  two  classes  of  people  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  requires  that  there  be  a  differentiation  be- 
tween them ,  in  function  as  well  as  in  training,  in  title  as  well 
as  in  function,  just  as  there  is  between  the  doctor  and  the  phar- 
macist, the  architect  and  the  draftsman,  the  accountant  and  the' 
bookkeeper. — M.  M.  D.,  Jr.] 

MANY  people  believe  that  Sairy  Gamp  and  all  her 
tribe  were  completely  banished  years  ago.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  old  black  bonnet,  the  rusty  umbrella 
and  gin  bottle  are  gone  but  Sairy's  modern  prototype  is  still 
with  us,  somewhat  chastened  by  the  competition  of  the  modern 
trained  nurse,  but  still  doing  business  wherever  she  can  im- 
pose herself  on  a  too  confiding  public.  The  modern  Mrs. 
Gamp  is  usually  camouflaged  in  a  nurse's  uniform  and  flour- 
ishes a  diploma  from  one  of  the  many  correspondence  schools 
or  get-rich-quick  diploma  mills  which  grind  out  so-called 
"nurses"  by  the  thousand — a  new  batch  every  month.  Not 
all  of  these  women  are  unscrupulous  quacks,  but  a  great 
proportion  of  them  are  ignorant,  untrained  and  absolutely 
unfitted  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  sick  people. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  all  the  bitter  experiences 
of  the  past,  there  are  a  number  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  making  a  determined  effort  to  open  our  doors  wide  again 
to  the  old  pre-Nightingale  servant  nurse.  It  seems  rather  a 
coincidence  that  this  modern  publicity  campaign  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  the  untrained  or  semi-trained  nurse, 
should  come  at  the  same  time  as  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  struggle  to  maintain  decent  standards  in  nursing  has 
been  going  on  steadily  ever  since  the  first  schools  for  nurses 
were  founded  in  this  country  in  1873,  and  the  battle  is  not 
yet  won  by  any  means.  From  the  very  beginning,  there  has 
been  a  reactionary  group  which  has  bitterly  fought  every  step 
which  nurses  have  made  to  bring  better  women  into  their 
ranks  and  improve  their  training.  This  same  group  is  now 
active  in  advertising  the  virtues  of  the  untrained  or  semi- 
trained  combination  of  domestic  and  nurse,  who  is  miraculous- 
ly to  relieve  the  present  shortage  of  nurses  and  whose  services 
are  to  be  especially  designed  for  the  sick  poor  and  for  the 
rest  of  us  who  belong  to  the  unfortunate  wage-earning  class. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  remedies  suggested   for  this 


condition  of  things,  from  a  period  of  enforced  nursing  train- 
ing for  women  to  correspond  with  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice for  men  to  the  wholesale  conscription  of  nurses  by  the 
state  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  their  services  among 
those  who  need  them.  Most  of  those  have  been  getting  their 
views  into  the  public  press  belong  to  the  reactionary  group 
already  mentioned.  They  never  have  seen  anything  in  nurs- 
ing except  a  form  of  simple  manual  work  requiring  some 
dexterity  and  a  smattering  of  elementary  knowledge  which 
they  believe  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  by  any 
ordinary  woman  who  can  read  and  write.  They  usually  state 
that  they  consider  any  knowledge  beyond  this  a  positive  detri- 
ment and  an  encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  physician. 
They  believe  that  a  worker  of  this  type  will  be  quite  willing, 
not  only  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  ordinary  family  but  to  do 
a  considerable  share  of  the  housework  as  well — at  the  modest 
sum  of  $15,  or  at  most  of  $25  a  week.  They  would  reduce 
the  prerequisites  of  nursing  schools  to  graduation  from  gram- 
mar schools  or  they  would  admit  practically  any  woman  who 
might  desire  to  enter.  They  would  eliminate  a  large  part  of 
the  unnecessary  scientific  "trimmings"  now  taught  in  nursing 
schools.  They  would  cut  down  the  whole  course  to  the 
"practical  essentials"  which  in  their  estimation  would  take 
a  very  short  time,  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  (in  some  cases) 
to  a  year  or  at  most  two.  Once  all  this  has  been  accomplished, 
they  promise  that  large  numbers  of  highly  competent  women 
will  flock  into  this  field  of  work  and  that  soon  everyone  will 
be  able  to  employ  a  nurse  at  less  cost  than  one  can  now 
employ  a  cook,  or  housemaid. 

Suppose  that  all  the  cooks  and  waitresses  and  shop-girls 
who  are  now  paid  less  than  $20  or  $25  a  week  should  im- 
mediately rush  into  nursing  work,  how  long  would  our  young 
high  school  and  college  graduates  continue  to  come  in,  and 
how  long  would  they  be  satisfied  to  share  with  illiterate 
women  the  starvation  standards  of  education  imposed  on 
them?  How  many  would  be  attracted  by  the  conditions  of 
service  under  the  new  order,  and  how  long  could  public  con- 
fidence in  the  profession  of  nursing  be  retained  under  these 
conditions?  Finally,  how  many  poor  families  would  really  be 
cared  for  by  these  domestic  nurses?  A  long  experience  with 
all  kinds  of  untrained  and  semi-trained  nurses  goes  to  prove 
that  though  they  may  begin  by  charging  a  modest  fee,  they 
almost  invariably  "graduate"  into  professional  nurses  within 
a  few  weeks  and  charge  often  much  more  than  the  most 
highly  trained  worker.  In  this  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
unscrupulous  commercial  registries  who  secure  their  cases  for 
them  and  tax  them  10  per  cent  on  all  they  earn.  This  is  the 
history  of  most  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  train 
cheap  nurses  for  poor  people.  The  loss  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  poor,  but  to  the  well-to-do  sick  who  think  they  are  pay- 
ing for  skilled  nursing  service  and  who  often  would  be  far 
safer  in  relying  on  the  care  of  their  own  families. 

The  people  who  are  fighting  against  the  demoralization  of 
nursing  standards  are  not  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  wage- 
earning  family  but  they  do  not  believe  that  the  method  out- 
lined is  an  intelligent  or  democratic  or  safe  method  of  meeting 
the  situation,  and  they  know  from  experience  that  it  docs  not 
work. 

Nurses  themselves  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
the  best  nursing  skill  is  .to  be  available  only  for  the  well-to-do, 
and  they  have  proved  their  faith  by  working  out  various  kinds 
of  organizations  which  supply  skilled  nursing  service  to  large 
numbers  of  people  of  small  or  moderate  incomes.     They  do 
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not  pretend  that  they  can  wipe  out  economic  inequalities  al- 
together, but  they  do  believe  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the 
costs  of  sickness  more  equitably  and  to  make  a  better  use  of 
the  available  forces  of  trained  nurses.  They  have  long 
recognized  the  need  for  another  group  of  workers  to  supple- 
ment the  service  of  professional  nurses  both  in  homes  and  in 
institutions  but  they  insist  that  these  workers  are  not  nurses 
in  the  modern  acceptance  of  that  term,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  care  for  acute  or  potentially  serious  illness. 
Pneumonia  is  the  same  thing  whether  it  is  in  the  tenement 
home  or  on  Fifth  avenue  and  it  must  be  fought  with  skill  and 
trained  intelligence  or  the  patient's  life  may  be  sacrificed. 

There  are,  however,  many  helpless  or  bedridden  or  mildly 
sick  patients  who  do  not  need  the  service  of  a  professional 
nurse  and  yet  who  cannot  for  some  reason  be  cared  for  by 
members  of  their  own  families.  They  need  food  and  ordinary 
attendance,  and  some  companionship,  but  not  skilled  nursing 
care.  This  is  the  place  for  the  attendant.  She  must  be  a 
woman  of  reliable  character  and  some  intelligence  and  she 
needs  some  training  but  not  the  kind  of  extended  experience 
and  scientific  training  which  the  nurse  requires.  Her  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  limited  strictly  to  the  kind  of  case 
which  does  not  require  expert  observation  or  treatment,  in 
which  there  is  no  danger  of  sudden  crises  or  complications, 
for  even  if  she  did  not  fail  to  recognize  these  latter,  she  could 
not  handle  them  in  the  absence  of  a  physician.  Many  of  our 
institutions  for  chronic  or  semi-acute  patients  already  employ 
attendants.  Where  the  duties  of  these  attendants  are  proper- 
ly controlled  and  supervised,  there  is  no  danger  to  the  patient 
and  the  cost  of  their  services  is  less  than  that  of  fully  trained 
graduate  nurses.  A  few  attendants  have  been  engaged  in 
private  homes,  earning  usually  about  $20  to  $30  a  week. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  attendant 
has  rarely  been  willing  to  limit  herself  to  the  kind  of  service 
for  which  she  is  trained.  The  temptation  to  enter  the  private 
duty  field  and  to  palm  herself  off  as  a  trained  nurse  is  almost 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  result  is  that  the  list  of  un- 
trained, pseudo-nurses  who  trade  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  public  is  increased  and  we  are  often  worse 
off  than  we  should  be  without  them. 

In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  nurses  are  making  a 
definite  effort  to  standardize  the  work  of  the  attendant,  to 
encourage  suitable  women  to  take  up  this  work,  to  train  them 
in  hospitals  and  institutions  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
to  secure  legislation  establishing  a  definite  status  for  them. 
They  are  also  trying  to  get  the  cooperation  of  physicians  and 
the  public  in  using  attendants  for  the  kind  of  work  they  can 
do  safely  and  well.  The  success  of  the  plan  depends  on  keep- 
ing a  distinctive  title  for  this  type  of  worker,  which  will 
prevent  her  from  being  confused  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
professional  nurse  who  has  entirely  different  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. But  so  long  as  the  present  scarcity  of  capable 
women  workers  exists  and  so  long  as  every  kind  of  unskilled 
service  is  so  highly  paid  the  attendant's  service,  which  is  rather 
hard  and  exacting,  will  not  be  cheap,  and  the  supply  of  work- 
ers in  this  field  will  probably  not  be  large. 

The  professional  nurse,  who  carries  much  heavier  responsi- 
bilities and  who  must  have  a  longer  training,  is  not  overpaid ; 
indeed  in  the  various  forms  of  public  health  nursing  she  usual- 
ly receives  barely  a  living  salary.  Nevertheless  there  is  an 
increase  of  nurses  in  this  field  because  they  feel  that  in  public 
nursing  they  can  care  for  more  patients  than  in  private  duty 
where  they  are  tied  up  to  one  patient  who  possibly  needs  them 
for  only  a  short  period  of  time  daily.  The  habit  of  employ- 
ing trained  nurses  for  pampered  semi-invalids  is  a  serious 
waste  of  professional  skill  which  nurses  themselves  are  re- 
volting against.  If  doctors  and  well-to-do  patients  would 
help  by  releasing  all  the  "luxury"  nurses  now  tied  up  in 
relatively  unproductive  and  unnecessary  work  and  urge  them 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  visiting  nurses  or  to  go  on  a  hospital 


staff,  many  more  sick  patients  would  be  cared  for  and  every- 
body, nurses  included,  would  be  much  happier. 

This  kind  of  service  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  charity. 
The  fee  charged  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  one,  within  the 
reach  of  almost  any  family.  Those  who  cannot  pay  the  whole 
fee — about  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  visit — pay  what  they 
can.  Many  people  of  fair  means,  in  crowded  New  York 
apartment  houses,  prefer  the  visiting  nurse  or  the  hourly 
nurse  to  the  full  time  private  nurse,  unless  the  patient  re- 
quires constant  skilled  attention.  The  visiting  nurse  teaches 
the  family  how  to  do  all  the  simple  necessary  things  for  the 
chronic  or  mildly  sick  patient,  and  she  herself  carries  out  any 
of  the  more  technical  treatments  that  require  special  skill  and 
expert  knowledge. 

This  effort  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
nursing  procedures  among  the  public  at  large  is  also  another 
means  of  economizing  the  services  of  trained  nurses.  Besides 
the  visiting  nurses,  there  are  now  over  2,000  nurses  engaged 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  teaching  simple  lessons  in 
hygiene  and  home  care  of  the  sick  to  high  school  girls  and- 
mothers,  and  women  everywhere.  These  pupils  know  that 
they  will  not  be  prepared  to  care  for  any  really  sick  patient, 
but  they  can  help  to  look  after  most  of  the  cases  of  chronic 
and  minor  illness  in  the  home  and  better  still  they  will  learn 
some  of  the  ways  of  preventing  illness.  When  all  our  women 
in  the  home  and  all  our  prospective  mothers  have  mastered 
the  essentials  of  what  Florence  Nightingale  calls  "health- 
nursing"  there  will  be  far  less  necessity  for  "sick-nursing" 
than  there  is  now. 

But  this  time  has  not  yet  come.  Meanwhile  the  demand 
for  highly  trained  nurses  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  and  the 
present  supply  is  entirely  inadequate.  No  one  but  the  women 
who  are  carrying  the  heavy  burdens  of  nursing  in  our  hospitals 
and  visiting  nurse  associations  can  realize  the  immense  diffi- 
culties and  complexities  of  this  whole  situation.  These  women 
could  not  stand  up  under  the  burden  if  they  did  not  feel  that 
the  public  was  back  of  them  in  their  struggle  to  improve 
nursing  service,  to  extend  it  more  widely  to  all  classes  of  our 
population  and  to  build  up  a  substantial  educational  structure 
which  will  attract  large  numbers  of  the  type  of  women  we 
need  in  nursing  today.  A  number  of  universities  have  already 
blazed  the  way  by  opening  up  schools  of  nursing,  under 
university  auspices.  These  and  other  outstanding  schools  are 
attracting  numbers  of  splendid  women,  while  hospital  schools 
of  low  standards  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  beguiling  inducements 
are  almost  having  to  close  their  doors.  The  widely  adver- 
tised six  to  eight  weeks'  courses  in  nursing,  which  give  about 
six  hours  of  lecture  work  a  week  to  all  comers  and  require 
no  practical  work  whatever,  deceive  few  people  who  really 
want  to  qualify  as  nurses,  though  they  do  increase  the  num- 
bers of  humbugs  and  charlatans  who  prey  on  a  suffering 
public. 

The  issue  is  before  the  American  people.  It  is  they  who  are 
going  to  suffer  most  if  the  country  is  flooded  with  a  poor,  not 
cheap,  grade  of  nurse.  The  people  who  believe  in  the  ideals 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  not  half  realized  as  yet,  will  throw 
their  weight  on  the  side  of  sounder  education  and  will  help 
by  encouraging  their  own  well-prepared  daughters  and  friends 
to  join  us  in  this  highly  important  branch  of  public  service. 
We  who  are  in  the  field  have  no  question  of  its  infinite  pos- 
sibilities and  we  have  no  doubt  either  as  to  how  this  issue  will 
finally  be  decided.  But  we  do  need  the  backing  of  all  public 
spirited  citizens  at  this  critical  time,  and  we  know  that  if 
they  will  only  study  the  question  carefully  and  balance  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  which  side  the  American  public  will  be  on,  and 
which  way  they  will  want  to  go.  Isabel  M.  Stewart. 
Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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Who  Shall  Nurse  the  Sick? 

THE  great  problem  confronting  health  officers  every- 
where is  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  nursing 
service  for  the  community,  at  a  rate  within  the  means  of 
those  who  must  pay  for  such  service.  The  rich  and  the  well- 
to-do  can  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  registered  nurse.  The 
very  poor  are  provided  for  by  charitable  institutions.  The 
rich  and  the  paupers,  however,  make  up  but  a  small  part  of 
the  population  of  the  average  communtiy.  We  have  left, 
after  excluding  these  two  classes,  the  great  body  of  workers, 
both  laborers  and  salaried  men.  They  are  accustomed  to  pay 
full  value  for  what  they  receive  and  they  try  to  purchase 
that  which  is  within  their  means.  When  it  comes  to  nursing, 
however,  they  cannot  find  any  competent  nursing  service  that 
they  can  afford;  for  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  even 
if  a  laborer  makes  a  dollar  an  hour  for  an  eight-hour  day — 
and  most  of  them  make  less 
than  that — that  laborer,  with 
his  $200  or  $250  a  month, 
cannot  afford  to  pay  $180 
or  $200  a  month  to  a  regis- 
tered nurse. 

To  6olve  the  problem  of 
providing  competent  nursing 
service  for  the  great  part  of 
our  population  which  is  nei- 
ther yery  rich  nor  yet  very 
poor,  we  established  the  Chi- 
cago Training  School  for 
Home  and  Public  Health 
Nursing.  That  school  has 
been  in  operation  now  for 
more  than  a  year.  It  has 
graduated  4,231  pupils  (up 
to  September,  1920)  and 
will  soon  graduate  another 
class.  The  graduates  of  the 
institution  have  been  in  ser- 
vice for  from  two  to  ten 
months.  This  means  that 
the  school  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  That  capable  women  can  be  trained  to 
make  competent  nurses  in  two  months'  time  is  now  a  matter 
of  knowledge. 

To  open  any  school,  three  things  are  necessary,  namely:  a 
place  to  meet,  teachers  and  pupils.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  use  of  a  building  that  had  housed  a  medical  college, 
for  our  meeting  place.  This  assured  us  of  classroom  and  am- 
phitheater facilities.  We  selected  our  faculty  from  the  staff 
of  our  health  department  employes,  going  outside  that  body 
only  to  secure  a  lecturer  on  "first  aid." 

Once  we  had  the  building  and  the  faculty,  we  still  had  to 
get  the  students  before  the  school  could  be  opened.  We  did 
not  expect  to  enroll  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  students  and 
would  have  felt  content  with  forty  or  fifty.  Eight  hundred 
women  enrolled  for  the  two  months'  course  and  finished  it. 
When  the  second  class  enrolled  1,600  wished  to  take  the 
work.  Such  a  number  could  not  be  accommodated,  but  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  we  were  not  able  to  reduce  the 
class  much  below  1,400.  Classes  have  been  smaller  since  the 
influenza  epidemic:  the  fourth  had  600  graduates,  the  fifth 
some  fewer  than  500.  Our  present  class  is  only  300,  because 
women  feel  they  cannot  spare  the  time  during  the  canning 
season.  The  sixth  and  seventh  classes  now  enrolled  number 
950  and  800  respectively.  The  Health  and  Sanitation  Ex- 
position was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  school.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  exposition  amounted  to  $93,000.  The 
training  is  meant,  of  course,  for  Chicago  women  but  we  have 
never  excluded  students  from  outside  of  the  city  who  wished 
to  take  the  course. 


Each  class  meets  three  times  a  week  for  two  hours  at  a 
time.  One  hour  of  each  period  is  devoted  to  lectures  and 
the  other  to  nursing  demonstrations.  We  have  both  after- 
noon and  evening  classes,  in  order  to  enable  the  housewives 
of  the  city  to  select  the  time  of  day  that  is  most  convenient 
to  them. 

Our  student  body  is  made  up  of  more  than  twenty  differ- 
ent nationalities;  of  widows,  married  women  and  single 
women ;  of  college  graduates  and  of  women  who  never  fin- 
ished grammar  school.  Of  those  whom  we  have  already 
graduated,  808  have  been  high  school  graduates  and  205  col- 
lege or  university  graduates. 

There  is  no  fee  charged  for  the  instruction  given  during 
the  course  but  a  charge  of  $5  is  made  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  graduation  exercises.  This  fee  covers  the  cost 
of  the  graduation  dinner,  of  the  certificate  and  of  a  note  book. 
Each  student  is  required  to  buy  her  own  clinical  thermometer. 

Aside  from  this  there  is  no 
expense  attendant  upon  tak- 
ing the  course  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  obligation  up- 
on the  student  to  use  her 
training  at  all,  unless  she 
wishes  to  do  so.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  charge 
no  fees  other  than  the  $5, 
the  school  is  self-supporting. 
It  costs  the  Department  of 
Health  nothing  except  the 
time  of  the  lecturers  at  the 
courses. 

Of  those  who  have  been 
graduated,  2,336  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  continue 
their  study  of  nursing.  We 
have  opened  up  an  extension 
class,  for  which  a  fee  of  $5 
is  charged  for  the  course  of 
twelve  lectures.  We  have 
also  opened  a  hospital,  in 
which  those  of  the  graduates 
who  wish  to  do  so  can  take 
a  three  months'  hospital  course.  Fifty  have  already  taken 
that  course,  but  the  hospital  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss 
here. 

Many  of  the  graduates  do  not  wish  to  nurse  outside  of  their 
own  homes,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  a  health  officer. 
If  a  housewife  can  nurse  her  own  sick,  she  makes  no  call  upon 
the  nursing  supply  of  the  community,  and  her  sick  are  cared 
for — the  only  point  in  which  we  are  interested.  When  the 
school  was  opened  in  1919,  we  had  a  threefold  object  in  view: 
first,  to  provide  for  the  expected  recurrence  of  influenza  ; 
second,  to  train  a  body  of  women  who  would  render  nursing 
service  at  a  wage  within  the  means  of  the  average  family ; 
third,  to  popularize  preventive  medicine. 

Questionnaires  sent  to  the  graduate  body  after  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1920  brought  replies  from  877  graduates  who 
stated  they  cared  for  1,836  patients  and  visited  9,608  other 
cases  during  the  four  critical  ^weeks  of  the  epidemic.  During 
the  preceding  epidemic  the  four  great  nursing  organizations  of 
the  city  in  eight  weeks  cared  for  or  visited  a  total  of  45,207 
cases,  or  less  than  five  times  the  number. 

As  to  our  second  object,  the  provision  of  a  cheaper  nursing 
service,  the  following  figures  speak  for  themselves:  Of  the 
graduates  willing  to  work  outside  of  their  own  homes,  25  per 
cent  are  willing  to  work  for  from  $15  to  $20  a  week,  and 
about  65  per  cent  are  willing  to  work  for  from  $20  to  $25 
a  week.  After  we  have  trained  a  sufficiently  large  number, 
we  expect  the  wage  to  settle  at  about  $20  a  week. 

The  third  part  of  our  threefold  object  is  one  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure.     About  the  only  concrete  thing  that  we  can 


This  illustration  of  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
in  1870,  from  a  model  based  on  early  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions, gives  some  conception  of  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  hospital  construction  since  then 
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quetc  is  the  fact  that  more  than  300  of  these  women  have 
gone  to  competent  physicians  for  complete  physical  examina- 
tions since  we  lectured  to  them  on  the  importance  of  annual 
physical  examinations.  Every  lesson  of  the  course  has  been 
given  as  much  to  teach  these  women  how  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  families  well,  as  how  to  get  them  well  once  they 
are  ill.  The  women  can  be  trained  to  do  surgical  nursing. 
They  have  been  trained  to  do  it.  They  can  likewise  be  train- 
ed to  do  any  sort  of  public  health  nursing.  They  can  be 
trained  to  do  it  in  as  short  a  time  as  any  registered  nurse, 
for  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  no  registered  nurse  is  ready  to 
do  public  health  work  until  she  has  had  a  period  of  special 
training.  In  Chicago  we  count  on  about  three  months'  train- 
ing before  a  registered  graduate  nurse  is  ready  to  nurse  in 
our  health  force. 

The  shortsighted  among  the  registered  nurses  oppose  such 
schools.  In  Chicago  we  have  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to 
their  protests,  and  their  opposition  has  injured  us  not  at  all. 
Incidentally,   we   have   not   injured   them. 

As  many  young  women  enroll  for  the  regular  hospital 
courses  of  two  and  three  years  as  would  enroll  if  we  were 
not  in  existence.  We  draw  our  students  from  that  great 
body  of  women  who  wish  to  know  enough  about  nursing  to 
be  capable  nurses,  but  do  not  wish  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  learning  how.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  world 
for  both  classes  of  nurses  and  the  registered  nurse  has  no 
right  to  object  to  schools  which  will  enable  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  her  services  to  secure  competent  nursing 
care  during  illness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  health  officers  who 
establish  such  schools  in  their  communities  will  find  the  oppo- 
sition as  harmless  as  we  have  found  it,  provided  they  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  John  Dill  Robertson,  M.D. 

Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago. 

Hospital  Statistics 

CARE  of  the  sick  in  the  home  has  largely  given  way  to 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  Every  year  marks  a 
growth  in  the  number  of  hospitals,  and  increase  in  their  stand- 
ards of  professional  care.  In  1920  there  were  4,013  general 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  for  the  general  care  of  the  sick 
and  injured.  If  government  hospitals,  hospitals  for  nervous 
and  mental  cases,  state  tuberculosis  sanitaria,  penitentiary  hos- 
pitals, and  homes  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  incurable  also 
be  counted,  the  number  would  be  6,152.  In  the  general 
hospitals  311,159  patients  could  be  cared  for,  and  in  the  total 
group,  817,020.  These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  study  by 
the  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  are  presented  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  April  16. 

The  fact  that  there  are  4,013  general  hospitals  is  of  relative- 
ly little  significance,  however,  unless  it  be  known  whether  they 
are  sufficient  in  number  to  care  for  the  sick;  whether  they  are 
so  located  as  to  be  available  to  those  who  need  them,  and 
whether  they  give  proper  professional  care  to  their  patients. 

In  considering  the  question  of  adequate  provision  for  hospi- 
tal facilities,  no  dogmatic  statements  can  be  made.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  given  in  the  1920  census  as 
105,683,108.  Sickness  censuses,  such  as  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company,  have  shown  that  from  2  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  sick  at  any  given  time,  exclud- 
ing minor  illness  and  sickness  not  causing  incapacity.  It  can 
thus  be  roughly  estimated  that  between  two  and  three  million 
people  are  sick  every  day.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  all 
these  people  would  not  desire  or  indeed  need  hospital  treat- 
ment, but  the  gap  between  311,159  hospital  beds  provided  (in 
the  general  hospitals)  or  the  817,020  beds  in  the  larger  group 
(including  provision  for  a  vast  number  of  incurable  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  mental  disease,  etc.)  and  even  two  million  cases 
of  sickness,  warrants  serious  consideration.    The  questions  re- 


sult: "How  many  more  people  would  go  to  hospitals  if  there 
wer£  sufficient  hospitals  to  receive  them?"  and  also,  "How 
many  people  acutely  needing  hospital  care  are  denied  it  be- 
cause people  needing  such  care  to  a  less  degree  are  receiving 
it  through  advantages  of  location,  finances,  and  like  factors?" 

Light  is  thrown  on  this  problem  by  figures  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  hospital  beds  provided  that  are  actually  used.  It 
might  at  first  seem  that  if  more  hospital  beds  are  needed  than 
are  provided,  all  those  which  are  provided  should  be  occupied 
by  patients  every  day  in  the  year.  This,  however,  is  impossible. 
The  number  of  patients  in  a  hospital  varies  with  the  season. 
There  are  more  the  first  half  and  less  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
It  varies  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  epidemics.  It  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  patient's  disease,  as  certain  wards  must 
be  designated  for  certain  diseases  and  cannot  accept  other  pa- 
tients. Time  must  also  be  allowed  during  the  year  for  re- 
pairs, cleaning,  and  alterations  to  the  hospital  plant.  More- 
over, patients  do  not  come  and  go  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion— there  is  not  always  a  new  patient  at  the  door  when 
a  discharged  patient  leaves.  Yet  the  hospital  must  provide 
for  the  peak  load  of  the  year,  and  by  efficient  administration 
seek  to  avoid  either  overcrowding  or  lack  of  utilization  of 
valuable  space   and   equipment. 

These  matters  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  interpret- 
ing the  figures  given  in  the  article  already  quoted  from — that 
67  per  cent  of  the  beds  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  were  occupied  during  1920.  The  lowest  percentage 
for  any  state  was  found  to  be  48  (Nevada  and  Arkansas)  and 
the  highest,  76  (California).  As  might  be  expected,  hos- 
pitals located  in  cities,  due  to  their  accessibility,  are  found  to 
be  occupied  to  a  higher  percentage  of  capacity,  running  in 
many  cases  over  80  per  cent. 

The  number  of  people  served  by  a  given  hospital,  or  the 
ratio  of  hospital  beds  to  population,  is  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing, however,  when  considered  by  itself.  Taking  the  beds 
in  the  general  hospitals,  311,159  in  number,  the  ratio  of  beds 
to  population  for  the  whole  United  States  is  one  to  every 
340  people.  Wide  variations  are  found,  however,  in  study- 
ing the  figures  for  the  different  states.  Thus  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  beds  to  population  is  in  Nevada,  which  nas  one 
bed  to  every  139  people,  and  the  lowest  proportion  is  in  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  one  bed  to  every  1,054  people. 

The  fallacy  of  using  these  figures  alone  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  New  York  state,  with  371  hospitals,  has  fewer  beds 
in  proportion  to  population  than  Nevada,  which  has  only 
19  hospitals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Nevada  the  proportional 
territory  to  be  served  by  each  of  these  19  hospitals  is  5,780 
square  miles.  At  the  other  extreme  is  Massachusetts,  where 
the  proportional  territory  for  each  hospital  is  42  square  miles. 

Distribution  of  hospitals  is  a  little  difficult  to  show  by 
figures.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
tabulates  the  different  states  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
counties  without  hospitals,  finding  that  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire  are  the  only  states  having  a  hospital  in  every  coun- 
ty, and  that  Georgia  has  the  largest  number  of  counties  with- 
out hospitals,  81.6  per  cent. 

Taking  all  phases  of  the  problem  into  account,  the  council 
summarizes  its  findings  with  the  statement  that  the  section 
most  lacking  in  hospital  facilities  is  the  South  Central  group 
of  states,  which  has  one  hospital  bed  to  705  people,  and  whose 
hospitals  are  not  well  distributed ;  that  Mississippi  stands  out 
as  the  state  most  lacking  in  hospital  facilities;  that  the 
Western  states,  although  having  the  highest  proportion  of 
hospital  facilities,  one  bed  to  each  211  people,  suffer  from 
uneven  distribution  of  their  hospitals;  and  that  the  most 
adequate  hospital  provision  is  really  in  the  North  Atlantic 
group  of  states,  which  has  one  bed  to  every  242  people,  and 
one  hospital  to  an  average  of  148  square  miles,  showing  a 
good  distribution  of  existing  facilities. 

Josephine  Colegrove. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNITY:   ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  POSSIBILITIES 

By  the  Committee  on   the  War  and  the   Religious   Outlook. 

Association  Press.  386  pp.  Price  $2.85;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$3-10. 
A  very  distinct  and  permanently  valuable  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  It  registers  the  verdict 
of  the  World  War  on  the  divided  state  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  America,  with  briefer  reference  to  those  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land. It  details  in  an  impartially  judicial  way  how  unprepared 
the  denominational  churches  were  to  function  separately  in  their 
own  religious  sphere  when  the  war  put  them  to  the  test;  how 
unwilling  they  were  to  have  even  such  independent,  non-deno- 
minational agencies  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
function  for  them ;  how  soon  they  felt  constrained  to  affiliate  and 
cooperate  in  order  to  gain  government  recognition  and  find  prac- 
tical methods  of  fulfilling  their  war-time  functions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  That  they  found  so  few  obstacles  and  such  little 
difficulty  in  so  doing  is  explained  by  detailing  the  long,  persistent 
and  rapidly  growing  tendency  toward  unifying  affiliation  both 
within  each  denomination  and  throughout  each  wider  fellowship 
of  churches  holding  kindred  heritages  of  faith,  and  also  across 
more  divisive  sectarian  lines. 

So  strong  and  determined  was  this  tendency  discovered  to  be 
and  so  manifold  and  active  were  its  educational  and  cooperative 
agencies,  that  conviction,  based  upon  this  investigation,  grew,  to 
the  conclusion  that  "the  movement  toward  union  is  irresistible." 
Wisely  discriminating  between  the  various  forms  through  which 
this  movement  toward  union  may  progressively  express  itself; 
blinking  nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  progress  and  there- 
fore withholding  any  prediction  of  the  time  and  the  specific  means 
it  may  require  to  succeed,  the  very  able  and  representative  com- 
mittee responsible  for  this  volume  is  yet  optimistic.  The  urge 
within  the  churches  toward  union  was  felt  by  it  to  be  more 
irresistible  than  the  strongest  reasons  and  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices  against  such  union. 

In  the  light  of  this  conclusion  the  committee  interprets  the' 
present  reaction  in  the  direction  of  denominational  loyalty  not 
only  as  a  temporary  impediment,  but  as  tending  ultimately  toward 
solidifying  each  unit  to  take  undivided  action  when  the  inclina- 
tion toward  union  is  seen  to  prevail.  This  hope  is  based,  not 
upon  any  new  methods  or,  organization,  but  on  the  experience 
which  the  churches  are  rapidly  attaining  that  demonstrates  the 
waste  and  loss  of  unnecessary  divisions,  and  the  necessity  to  affi- 
liate and  cooperate  in  order  to  fulfill  their  function  to  their  own 
fellowships  and  their  common  mission  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
facts  and  experiences  here  so  clearly  and  authoritatively  regis- 
tered designate  a  way-mark  of  progress  behind  which  the  thought, 
sentiment  and  action  of  the  churches  are  not  likely  to  fall  and 
in  moving  forward  from  which  they  are  the  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed because  they  have  been  so  clearly  shown  how  far  they  have 
come,  and  how  much  farther  they  must  go,  in  answering  their 
Lord's  prayer  "that  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may 
believe."  Graham  Taylor. 

CHURCH  FINANCE  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS 

By  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell.     Macmillan  Co.     130  pp. 

Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.55. 
Although  the  movement  to  unite  the  Protestant  churches  and 
the  remote  prospect  of  combining  their  recently  increased  funds 
prompted  the  production  of  this  volume,  its  author  might  well 
have  been  led  to  apply  his  well  placed  criticism  of  corporate 
wealth  to  existing  church  corporations.  It  is  significant  that 
Bishop  McConnell's  name  appears  on  this  title  page  so  soon 
after  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  signatures  affixed  to 
the  Interchurch  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike.  On  both  publi- 
cations it  stands  for  the  same  fearless,  trenchant,  constructive 
criticism,  applied  with  the  same  sense  of  justice  and  the  same 
concern  for  public  welfare  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  with- 
out shielding  either  from  the  consequences  of  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  the  common  human  cause.  With  candor  and  consist- 
ency all  too  rare,  the  author  insists  that  church  funds  are  to 
be   "socially  justified"   no   less   exactingly  than   those   of  other 


vested  interests,  and  "without  willfully  or  unconsciously  squar- 
ing to  donors'  points  of  view." 

As  solicitor,  owner,  investor,  spender,  philanthropist  and 
employer,  the  church  is  held  to  strict  account  for  using  its  finan- 
cial and  personal  resources  to  transform  "the  world's  social 
climate"  so  that  it  will  encourage  well-being  and  well-doing 
by  making  it  easier  to  choose  and  pursue  the  right  and  the  good 
than  evil  and  wrong.  And  this  is  claimed  to  be  true  evangel- 
ism for  the  saving  of  the  individual  soul. 

Investments  are  said  to  lay  the  church  under  obligation  to 
have  "some  moral  supervisional  responsibility  for  the  enter- 
prises which  yield  the  return."  No  extenuation  can  be  claimed 
because  of  "absenteeism,"  which  only  aggravates  the  guilt  of 
not  insisting  upon  "a  moderate  return  from  investments  in 
socially  beneficial  enterprises."  Warning  is  given  against  identi- 
fying the  financial  interests  of  the  church  with  an  economic  and 
political  order  that  may  prove  to  be  subversive  of  the  very 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  gospel.  As  employer,  the  church  is  also 
warned  not  only  against  the  injustice  of  under-paying  its  own 
ministers,  missionaries  and  teachers,  but  against  failing  to  justify 
the  workers'  standard  of  living  and  their  right  to  protect  and 
advance  the  same  by  bargaining  as  collectively  and  organizing 
as  effectively  as  their  employers.  While  applying  the  scrip- 
tural injunction  that  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of 
God,  Bishop  McConnell  exalts  the  supreme  opportunities  of 
the  church  to  "bring  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  manifold  incarna- 
tion into  the  closest  touch  with  the  processes  by  which  gold  is 
earned   and  expended   and   invested   and  given   away." 

Graham  Taylor. 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  SCOTT  HOLLAND 
Edited  by  Stephen  Paget.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  336  pp.  Price 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.15. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  memoir  for  the  present  reviewer  lies, 
it  must  be  confessed,  not  so  much  in  its  exposition  of  Scott 
Holland's  specific  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem of  our  time  as  in  its  revelation  of  a  personality  perhaps 
unique  among  his  religious  and  socially  minded  contemporaries. 
He  was  whole-heartedly  religious  in  the  personal  sense;  he 
never  slipped  into  the  vague  humanitarianism  which  to  so  many 
of  his  coevals  and  successors,  whether  within  or  without  the 
church,  has  become  a  substitute  for  Christianity,  rightly  con- 
ceived  in  both   its  individual   and  social   relations. 

Even  in  his  earlier  days,  Henry  Scott  Holland's  concern  for 
human  life  and  destiny  upon  this  earth  was  germinating.  The 
college  and  the  slum  must  be  brought  together.  The  Maurice 
Hostel,  opened  in  November,  1898,  in  Hoxton,  "the  most  ne- 
glected part  of  London,"  was  a  logical  outcome  of  his  early 
feeling  toward  effective  settlement  work  under  church  aus- 
pices. If  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  superciliousness  in  his 
original  attitude  toward  the  "less  favored  classes"  it  may  justly 
be  charged  in  large  measure  against  the  exaggerated  serious- 
ness with  which  the  educated  took  themselves  in  those  days 
when  Oxford  tutorial  classes  for  workers  had  not  appeared 
above  the  horizon.  Holland's  touch  of  academic  arrogance 
worked  off  as  he  came  in  contact  with  the  every-day  life  of 
working  London.  His  twenty-six  years'  connection  as  canon 
with  St.  Paul's  (1885-1911)  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  workers,  and  we  find  him  progres- 
sing, for  instance,  from  a  conception  of  unemployment  as  a 
local  problem  to  an  understanding  of  it  as  a  national  one.  He 
labored  with  bishops  to  convince  them  of  the  fundamental  ne- 
cessity of  a  living  wage.  He  countered  the  champions  of  lais- 
sez-faire when  they  deplored  the  increase  of  "grandmotherly 
legislation"  with  the  humorous  plea  that  so  far  as  social  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  was 'concerned  every  man  should 
"be  his  own  grandmother."  He  preached  to  cooperative  con- 
gresses. He  was  one  of  the  few  to  oppose 'the  Boer  War  and' 
to  recognize  the  jingoism  and  venality  of  the  contemporary 
English  press.  It  was  because  British  journals  were  so  largely 
"bought  and  paid  for"  that  he  founded  Commonwealth,  which 
was  to  supersede  a  previous  and  more  "parochial"  organ, 
Good-will,  in  its  critique  of  social  conditions  and  suggestion 
of  remedial  programs.     In  Commonwealth,  for  many  years,  he 
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"poured  himself  out,"  gaining  an  increasing  reputation  for  hard 
but  fair  hitting.  It  was  his  growing  conviction  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  Gospel  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  a  succinct  and  philosophic  account  of 
which  in  relation  to  Holland  is  contributed  in  a  special  chapter 
by  Bishop  Gore.  F.  M.  Crouch. 

A  RELIGION  FOR  THE  NEW  DAY 

By  Charles  F.  Dole.     B.  W.  Huebsch.    297  pp.    Price  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.05. 
However  social  workers  may  differ  in  their  interpretation  of 
religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  energy  of  religious  ideals 
in  inspiring  and  sustaining  social  work.  Dr.  Dole  has  given 
a  comprehensive  and  reverent  interpretation  of  religion  which 
to  certain  readers  will  seem  to  lack  sanctions  that  have  been 
held  essential,  but  which  to  others  will  appear  to  be  adequate 
and  vitalising.  In  arrangement,  the  conventional  rubrics  of 
treatment;  have  been  disregarded,  and  the  discussion  is  carried 
on  In  five  sections,  the  captions  of  which  are:  Signs  of  the 
Times,  The  Course  of  Spiritual  Evolution,  The  Victorious 
Goodness,  The  New  Civilization,  The  Religion  Within.  The 
last  three  are  especially  interesting. 

We  know  Dr.  Dole  as  the  champion  of  good-will  as  a  crea- 
tive energy  in  the  experience' of  individuals  and  nations.  This 
idea  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  third,  section,  where  good-will 
is  represented  as  a  new  force,  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  elec- 
tric energy.  This  has  always  been  in  the  world;  but  we  are 
now  entering  upon  an  era  when  it  is  being  applied  to  new  areas 
of  life  with  beneficient  effects.  So  the  time  has  come  when  men 
must  define  good-will  with  new  clarity  and  trust  it  with  new 
confidence.  The  study  of  good-will  in  its  application  to  indus- 
try, education  and  government  is  carefully  made  and  most  sug- 
gestive. Dr.  Dole  is  not  merely  a  dreamer.  His  feet  are  on 
the  ground.  The  religion  that  he  here  describes  brings  re- 
newed confidence  to  those  who  are  grappling  with  modern 
programs  of  service  and  betterment.  Ozora  S.  Davis. 

WANTED— A  CONGREGATION 

By  Lloyd   C.   Douglas.     Christian   Century   Press.     213   pp. 

Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.90. 
As  a  "want  ad,"  this  title  is  a  success.  It  will  catch  the  eye 
of  many  ministers  whose  most  urgent  want  it  expresses  in  few- 
est words.  In  simple  story  form,  the  preacher  of  the  conven- 
tional type  is  sympathetically  sought  and  fellowshipped  while 
shut  in  by  the  conventionality  of  ministerial  professionalism 
and  shut  out  from  any  personal  initiative  by  lack  of  self-con- 
fidence and  fear  of  criticism.  The  hero  of  the  tale  recovered 
his  real  self  and  consciousness  of  his  own  capacity  to  fulfill 
more  largely  his  divine  commission  by  the  friendly  criticism 
of  three  outside  critics  of  the  church  and  ministry.  A  business 
man  scorned  church  finances  and  methods  as  too  cheap.  A 
physician  diagnosed  the  trouble  with  the  church  to  be  a  failure 
to  make  the  right  psychological  approach  to  the  people.  An 
editor  failed  to  find  the  human  interest  touch  of  the  news- 
paper in  the  sermon  and  the  service  of  the  church. 

So  the  minister  is  made  over.  He  gets  the  congregation  he 
wants,  not  only  to  hear  him  preach,  but  to  participate  in  a 
more  worshipful  service.  If,  however,  the  specific  ways  and 
means  here  suggested  are  literally  followed,  the  imitation  is 
more  likely  to  make  more  of  a  failure  than  a  success.  The 
personal  equation  involved  in  the  success  narrated  by  the  story 
is  strangely  assumed  or  ignored,  as  though  every  minister  had 
the  personality  of  the  author,  which  discloses  itself  as  strong 
enough  to  make  these  or  other  methods  succeed  and  also  to  off- 
set the  peculiarities,  not  to  say  eccentricities,  of  style  and  taste 
such  as  crop  out  frequently  throughout  the  volume. 

Graham  Taylor. 

JESUS  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MEN 

By  T.  R.  Glover,  Association  Press,  253  pages.     Price  $1.90; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.05. 
The  religious  experiences  of  Christian  communities  throughout 
the  centuries  are  followed  in  this  book,  which  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  of  present-day  Christian 
society,  and  the  effects  of  the  ideas  of  Jesus  upon  human  progress. 
The  author  is  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  author  of  an  earlier  book,  The  Jesus  of  History. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


IS  AMERICA  SAFE    FOR  DEMOCRACY? 

By  William  McDougall.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  218  pp. 
Price,  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.90. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Howard  C.  Warren.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  328  pp. 
Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 
A  historical  study  by  the  Stuart  professor  of  psychology  at 
Princeton  University,  tracing  back  recent  developments  of  that 
science  to  their  source  in  the  writings  of  the  Associationist 
school.  Though  not  a  book  for  beginners,  this  history  is  of 
interest  to  students  of  modern  psychology  in  search  of  historical 
backgrounds. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  THINK  OF  JAPAN? 

By  George  Gleason.  Macmillan  Co.  284  pp.  Price  $2.25 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  NEW  ERA 

By  Brougham  Villiers.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  24.6  pp.  Price 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $5.25. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  study  of  the  new  nationalism  which, 
in  England,  is  taking  the  place  of  imperialism  in  politics  and 
social  thought;  in  other  words,  England's  fight  for  self-govern- 
ment. 
THE  LABOR  INTERNATIONAL  HANDBOOK 

Edited  by  R.  Palme  Dutt.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.    320  pp.     Price  12  s.  6  d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.50. 

PIERRE  ET  LUCE 

By  Romain  Rolland.  Woodcuts  by  Gabriel  Belot.  Ollendorff, 
Paris.  189  pp.  Paper.  Price  Frs.  6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Sur- 
vey $1.55. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Frank  Watts.  Macmillan  Co.  238  pp.  Price  $5.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $5.20. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  UPPER  SILESIA 

Edited  by  Sidney  Osborne.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  180 
pp.  Five  Maps.  N  Paper.  Price  12  s.  6  d. ;  by  mail  of  the 
Survey  $3.50. 

SECOND  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  COMING  CITIZENS 

By  H.  H.  Gbldberger.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  209  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
Mr.  Goldberger's  English  for  Coming  Citizens,  because  it  em- 
bodied sound  ideas  on  the  method  of  teaching  English  to  grown- 
up persons,  at  once  found  wide  approval  and  is  largely  used. 
This  second  primer,  for  more  advanced  students,  is  still  more 
narrative  in  form  and  interesting  in  content;  in  fact  it  tells  the 
story  of  an  individual  immigrant,  in  such  a  way  that  a  consider- 
able new  vocabulary  is  mastered  in  the  reading. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SILENT  READING 

By  May  Ayres  Burgess.     Russell  Sage  Foundation.     163  pp. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
The  chief  weakness  of  the  average  student  in  school  or  college 
is  his  inability  to  read.  "It's  a  great  art,"  says  one  teacher, 
"to  be  able  to  read  a  page  of  print  and  find  out  what  it  says." 
Children  learn  to  pronounce  words.  But  most  of  our  reading 
is  silent.  We  read  nowadays  mostly  to  get  the  meanings  of 
the  author.  It  is  neccesary  to  make  sure,  therefore,  that  children 
really  do  understand  what  they  are  reading.  Here  is  a  book 
that  develops  at  least  the  beginnings  of  methods  of  testing  the 
extent  to  which  children  do  understand.  It  is  an  important  trail 
and  a  good  lead.  School  systems  should  see  to  it  that  all  teachers 
of  reading  have  a  chance  at  this  book. 
CHURCH  COOPERATION  IN  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

By  Paul   L.  Vogt.     Abington  Press.      171    pp.     Price  $1.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
MODERN  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

By  Savel  Zimand.    Introduction  by  Charles  A.  Beard.    H.  W. 

Wilson  Co.     260  pp.     Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 

$1.95- 
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CO  MM  UN1CA  TIONS 


DELAWARE'S  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

To  thb  editor:  In  the  Survey  for  May  28  you  published 
a  letter  from  Robert  M.  Brace  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Aid  Society,  concerning  the  article,  The  Home  Boy  in  Dela- 
ware. [See  the  Survey  for  April  16.]  In  it  he  makes  the 
statement  that  "yalue  of  work  is  shown  by  results." 

Such  a  general  statement  can  be  most  misleading  unless  both 
the  results  and  the  methods  of  gaining  them  are  defined.  What 
do  we  want  for  the  dependent  child  and  how  are  we  to  ac- 
complish this  ideal  of  ours  after  it  is  defined? 

Sparta's  bureau  of  vital  statistics  could  have  published  a  won- 
derful health  report.  But  by  what  method  was  it  secured  ?  We 
all  know  the  answer :  By  killing  off  the  weak  and  handicapped. 

The  South  easily  proved  that  slaves  were  an  immediate  eco- 
nomic asset.     But  did  that  make  slavery  wise  or  right? 

Germany  was  satisfied  with  a  state  in  which  every  citizen 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  machine.  Is  that  to  be 
our  standard? 

Delaware,  in  an  attempt  to  see  that  every  child  placed  in  a 
foster  home  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  health,  education,  and 
happiness,  enacted  a  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 
This  law  required  a  bond  of  all  societies  from  out  the  state 
placing  a  child,  and  in  special  cases  of  the  family  accepting  the 
child.  It  also  provided  careful  supervision  of  these  children  by 
Delaware  herself  acting  through  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the  agent  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society  opposed  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  senate. 
Why?  It  must  have  been  because  the  ideals  of  societies  are 
not  at  all  the  same. 

Is  there  no  way  that  all  those  caring  for  the  dependent  child 
can  get  together,  not  only  agreeing  on  methods  of  placing  and 
visitation,  but  on  such  abstractions  as  results?  Are  we,  who 
have  the  opportunity  given  us  by  money  and  power,  going  to 
aim  to  give  the  individual  child  every  chance  to  develop  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity,  or  are  we  to  be  "perfectly  pleased"  if  our 
children  have  no  jail  records  and  are  plodders,  satisfied  in  the 
lot  we  have  chosen  for  them,  just  a  cog  in  the  economic  machinery 
of  our  state?  Alda  L.  Armstrong. 

Director,   Children's  Bureau   of  Delaware. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

SOCIAL   WORKER  AND  SOCIOLOGIST 

To  the  editor:  Robert  McCartney  and  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  article  in  the  Survey  entitled  Social  Workers.  [See 
the  Survey  for  May  7,  page  181.]  We  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  name  for  our  profes- 
sion is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  our  proper  name,  sociolo- 
gist, has  been  appropriated  by  a  group  who  have  no  more  right 
to  it  than  we.  We  further  agree  that  the  teaching  of  sociology 
in  most  institutions  is,  at  the  present  time,  altogether  too  ac- 
ademic, largely  because  men  go  into  these  teaching  positions 
without  practical  experience  in  what  is  called  social  work.  For 
all  that  we  can  see,  the  derivation  of  the  term  sociologist  makes 
it  as  applicable  to  practioners  as  to  teachers.  Instructors  in 
medical  schools  are  physicians.  Instructors  ip  law  schools  are 
lawyers.  Why  should  not  instructors  in  sociology  be  practioners 
also?  We  believe  that  such  a  step  would  makq  for  a  more 
scientific  practice  and  a  more  practical  instruction. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  look 
with  disfavor  upon  Mr.  Person's  recommendation  that  the  Na- 
tional Social  Workers'  Exchange  become  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  with  definite  standards  for  admission. 
For  the  same  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  order  of  "certified"  or  "registered"  social  workers  under  that 
name.  We  object  to  any  movement  to  glorify  the  term  "social 
work"  which  seems  to  us  inapt  and  awkward. 

We  wish  to  recommend  that  there  be  formed  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange  and  the 
American  Sociological  Society  to  determine  standards  for  re- 
gistered sociologist,  or  certified  sociologist.  Such  standards 
should  include,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  degree,  adequate 
academic  training  and  a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  standard  would  not,  of  course, 
put  an  end  to  the  employment  of  untrained  social  workers  or 
instructors  in  sociology  who  have  no  practical  experience.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  standard  would 


operate  to  improve  gradually  the  quality  of  both  our  practice 
and  our  instruction.    We  believe  it  would  bring  substantial  bene- 
fits to  both  the  practical  and  the  academic  branches  of  our  pro- 
fession- Leroy  A.  Ramsdell. 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

"SCRAP" 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  the  case  conference,  and  notably 
Miss  Hardwick's  and  ivir.  Bruno's  recent  articles  Lsee  the 
Survey  for  March  26  and  April  30]:  If  we  take  the  word 
"scrap"  as  meaning  to  discard  as  refuse  (Webster),  it  might 
be  wise  as  well  as  courteous  to  determine  who  will  be  the  sub- 
ject and  what  the  object  of  this  little  transitive  verb.*  If,  how- 
ever, the  purpose  of  discussion  be  to  correct  defects,  no  one  is 
more  eager  for  this  than  the  members  of  the  conference  them- 
selves. And  certain  it  is  that  Evolution,  the  only  real  progress, 
comes  intransitively  and  proves  life  within.  Whatever  has  been 
scrapped  is  dead.   .  .  . 

Practically  every  member  of  every  case  conference  everywhere 
longs  for  better  methods.  How  welcome  would  be  suggestions 
from  a  secretary  of  ten  years'  standing,  if  they  offered  a  workable 
solution.  But  Miss  Hardwick  says:  "The  family  agency  might 
bring  up  typical  problems  of  low  wages."  Other  workers  might 
present  some  of  their  problems.  Why  would  not  this  be  the 
very  breach  of  confidence  the  writer  deplores  in  the  case  con- 
ference? The  outstanding  features  of  a  "problem"  are  almost 
as  easily  recognized  as  names,  and  busybodies  might  be  set  to 
guessing,  and  thus  suspicion  fall  on  several  wrong  families  instead 
of  the  single  right  one. 

The  case  conference,  or  its  equivalent,  seems  the  only  means 
yet  devised  by  which  we  can  gather  together  the  sum  of  com- 
munity resources,  blending  the  gifts  of  the  layman  and  the  pro- 
fessional into  a  whole.  The  day  that  should  take  from  the  un- 
fortunate those  laymen  who  discuss  their  wants  and  give  of 
their  own  wealth,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  material,  to  fill  them, 
would  be  a  day  of  robbery.  The  day  that  deprived  paid  workers 
and  laymen  of  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  they  get  from  sharing 
knowledge  and  resources,  would  be  a  day  of  ruin.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  iota  of  what  any  person  has  to  lay  at  the 
shrine  of  suffering  humanity. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  volunteers  to  the  conference  for 
twenty  years  do  not  scrap  the  budding  professional  who  so  glibly 
refers  to  this  agency  or  that  by  its  initials,  and  knows  so  much 
more  of  machinery  for  solution  than  of  root  causes.  Could  it 
be  that  there  is  enough  "quick  imagination  and  tender  under- 
standing" among  those  older  men  and  women  to  include  in  their 
tolerant  politeness  such  untried  young  souls? 

Let  us  beware  of  looking  on  the  case  conference  as  an  im- 
personal piece  of  machinery,  to  be  scrapped  as  obsolete  and  out- 
grown. The  conference  is  made  up  of  individuals  with  active 
minds  and  golden  experience.  It  will  grow  and  expand  and 
develop,  as  it  has  done  sin^e  its  first  conception,  under  a  new 
name  perhaps,  but  essentially  the  case  conference.  .  .  . 

Augusta  Kortrecht  Preston. 

Boston  Family   Welfare  Society. 

BOHUNK? 

To  the  Editor:  We  write  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  us 
the  meaning  of  the  slang  word  bohunk,  which  we  have  seen  in 
print  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  vears,  in  articles 
dealing  with  foreign  laborers  in  the  United  States,  with  min- 
ing conditions,  etc.,  and  in  magazine  stories  relating  to  mining 
and  the  like.  We  have  noticed  a  number  of  words  of  the  same 
class  (hunkv,  ef\)  in  your  publication,  but  do  not  remember 
having  seen  bohunk. 

We  are  interested  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  as  well  as  its 
meaning.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  connected  with 
the  word  Bohemian,  or  the  word  Hungarian,  or  both.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestion  from  you  on  this  point, 
although  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  application  of  the  term  might 
in  itself  make  this  clear. 

And  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  word  is  accented 
on  the  first  svllable  or  the  second. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  assistance  in  the  matter 
that  you  may  be  able  to  give  us. 

The  Century  Dictionary  Company. 

New  York  city. 

[From  "Bohunks"  to  Finns  was  the  title  of  the  leading  article 
in  the  Survey  for  April  1,  1916— an  interpretation  by  C.  Whit 
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Pfeiffer  of  labor  conditions  in  the  mining  regions  of  northern 
Minnesota.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  communications  from  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  or  any  other  readers  of  the  Survey  which  would  throw 
light  on  either  the  origin  of  the  word  bohunk  or  variations  in  its 
use.  Meanwhile  the  query  of  the  Century  Dictionary  gives  an 
inkling  of  how  language  grows  and  lexicographers  become  the 
historians  of  its  growth. — Editor.] 


LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT 
HE  challenge  of  General  Blj^s  to  the  churches  of  Americi 
[see  the  Survey  for  May  14]  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  at 
their  Congress  on  Reduction  of  Armaments  held  in  Chicago 
May  17  to  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
Promoting  International  Friendship.  But  before  any  action  was 
taken  by  the  congress,  men  who  were  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
attitude  of  other  countries  upon  this  subject  and  the  attitude 
of  these  countries  toward  the  United  States  were  given  a 
place  on  the  program.  Men  like  Fred  B.  Smith,  vice-president 
of  the  Johns-Manville  Company,  and  Charles  F.  McFarland, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  who 
have  spent  many  months  in  Europe  during  the  war  and  again 
quite  recently  have  re-visited  the  major  countries  that  were  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  told  of  the  European  outlook.  They  reported 
that  while  idealism  was  not  entirely  dead  in  Europe,  yet  that 
continent  looks  to  the  United  States  to  provide  some  kind  of 
moral  idealism  that  will  point  the  way  out  of  the  war-ridden 
condition.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  see  no 
way  but  the  way  to  another  war  unless  there  should  be  built 
up  an  alliance  of  churches  to  prevent  war."  Lloyd  George  was 
represented  as  being  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  armament, 
saying,  "The  test  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  its  ability  to 
reduce  armaments." 

The  Japanese,  too,  were  reported  to  be  willing  to  meet  us 
half  way.  The  Japanese  young  men  are  said  to  be  protesting 
against  spending  50  per  cent  of  the  national  income  on  arma- 
ments, though  the  United  States  spends  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  her  income  for  war.  Those  familiar  with  Japan  tell 
u  that  she  has  no  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  United 
States,  which  just  treatment  of  her  will  not  overcome.  A  Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  a  University  of  Columbia  professor  and  a  reli- 
gious editor,  all  of  them  familiar  with  conditions  in  Mexico 
through  personal  investigation,  reported  that  a  constructive  ad- 
ministrative policy  is  being  pursued  by  the  new  president  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  General  Obregon  was  said  to  favor  the 
interchange  of  students  between  United  States  and  Mexico  to 
promote  jl  better  mutual  understanding,  and  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  set  aside  a  number  of  fellowships  for  young  Americans 
willing  to  teach  in  Mexican  schools.  Fear  was  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  we  might  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  friendly  spirit 
manifested  by  the  Mexican  government  since  the  thwarting  of 
all  the  desires  of  certain  interests  threatens  to  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  unfriendly  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  people. 

Russia  was  not  overlooked.  Lest  anyone  fear  a  Bolshevik 
conquest  if  other  nations  disarm  while  the  "Reds"  rule  Russia, 
Raymond  Robins  told  of  Lenine's  view  of  the  situation.  This 
shrewd  leader  was  said  to  base  his  hope  of  revolution  in  Europe 
upon  the  continuance  of  increase  in  armament  until  the  people, 
oppressed  by  the  burdensome  taxes,  would  seek  to  overthrow 
the  government  responsible  for  them.  "Imperialism  and  militar- 
ism are  the  two  best  friends  of  bolshevism,"  said  Mr.  Robins. 

Business  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  church,  were  represented, 
both  reoorting  their  interests  involved  in  the  questions  considered. 
Mr.  Filene,  of  Boston,  reported  that  the  present  military  pro- 
gram meant  bankruptcy  for  some  countries,  and  held  that  Mr. 
Vanderlip  was  conservative  when  he  said,  "Our  condition  is 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  Europe."  Labor's  attempts  to 
form  alliances  with  labor  in  other  countries  to  prevent  war 
were  reported.  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  welcomed  the  church  as  an  aid  in  this 
movement   against  militarism. 

The  delegates  to  the  conference,  who  came  from  more  than" 
one-third  the  states  in  the  Union  and  numbered  about  five 
hundred,  represented  various  kinds  of  economic  and  political 
philosophies.     Some   insisted   that   the   congress   should    demand 


that  the  United  States  enter  a  league  or  association  of  nations- 
one  wanted  action  taken  regarding  the  suffering  in  Russia! 
others,  like  William  Jennings  Bryan,  wanted  the  United  States 
to  disarm  by  example  if  disarmament  by  agreement  should 
prove  impossible.  The  congress,  however,  placed  all  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  one  issue— the  calling  of  a  conference  of  nations 
to  consider  the  reduction  of  armaments— an  issue  upon  which 
pro-leaguer  and  anti-leaguer,  business  man  and  laborer,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  all  other  war-haters  could  and  did  unite. 

Since  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament  is  before  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  asking  that  Japan  and  England  be  re- 
quested to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  it  seemed  practical 
to  these  churchmen  to  support  this  bill.  Hence  resolutions  were 
formulated  and  unanimously  passed  which  urged  President 
Harding  "immediately  to  invite  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  a 
conference  to  arrange  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments  by  agree- 
ment. The  churches  throughout  the  country  are  to  be  asked 
to  send  similar  resolutions  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
after  a  service  on  June  5,  when  all  ministers  are  urged  to  present 
this  matter  to  their  congregations. 

Glenford  W.  Lawrence. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  VIRGINIA 
HP  HE    most   novel    feature    of    the    meeting    of   the    Virginia 

■*-  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  which  was 
held  in  Norfolk  in  April  was  the  offering  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  social  work  by  class-room  methods. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  executive  committee  that  the  usual 
method  of  conducting  conferences  in  social  work,  both  state  and 
national,  did  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  many  social 
workers  who  had  entered  the  profession  with  little  or  no  train- 
ing and  members  of  boards  of  trustees  who  need  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  scientific  social  work. 
For  this  reason  the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work  and  Public 
Health  was  requested  to  assign  two  of  its  instructors  to  this 
work.  Mary  Dupuy  conducted  a  series  of  classes  on  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  case  work  and  Anne  Smith  conducted 
similar  classes  on  recreation.  The  classes  met  twice  daily  and 
were  well  attended.  They  will  be  repeated  at  the  1922  meet- 
ing of  the  conference.  The  regular  sessions  of  the  conference 
were  not  affected  by  the  new  arrangement. 

Two  distinguished  visitors  from  outside  the  state  were  brought 
to  the  conference:  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion and  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America.  One  day's  session  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  needs 
of  the  state  institutions  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  greatest  need  in  the  state  was  not  so  much  the  establishment 
of  new  intitutions,  but  the  strengthening  of  those  institutions  and 
agencies  already  in  existence.  The  conference  for  1922  will  be 
held  in  Danville. 

CHILD-HELPING  IN  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
13  EPRESENTATIVES  of  about  seventy  agencies  again 
■■-*■  gathered  from  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  over  a  rural  com- 
munity for  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Child-Helping  Conference  on  Saturday,  May  21,  at  Palmerston, 
Pa.,  to  discuss,  with  the  help  of  experts,  their  child  welfare 
problems.  Over  six  hundred  people  attended  the  sessions.  Al- 
though the  group  consisted  mainly  of  those  who  through  court, 
school  or  social  work  come  directly  in  touch  with  children,  many 
mothers,  whose  primary  interest  is  in  their  own  children,  at- 
tended. 

James  S.  Heberling,  superintendent  of  the  William  T.  Carter 
Junior  Republic,  presided.  J.  Adams  Puffer,  field  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  in  an  address  on  The 
Boy:  His  Nature  and  Nurture,  spoke  understandingly  of  the 
boy  from  long  experience  with  court  and  probation  work.  Mrs. 
Abby  Sutherland-Brown,  principal  of  the  Ogontz  School,  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  on  The  Girl  and  Her  Life  Career.  At  the  close 
of  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Moyer,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  School  Publications  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  The  Community's  Responsibility  for  the  Religious 
Training  of  its  Children,  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  the  most  potent  agency  for  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Mary  T.  Ridgeway. 

General  Secretary,  Easton  Social  Service  League. 
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AFTER  some  discussion,  due  to  the  fear  of  some  of  the  na- 
tional agencies  concerned  that  by  joining  the  National  Ameri- 
can Council  they  would  lose  freedom  of  action  or  bind  them- 
selves to  policies  of  which  they  did  not  wholly  approve,  twenty 
organizations  engaged  in  Americanization  work  or  in  educa- 
tion in  patriotism  and  citizenship,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York  city,  unanimously  formed  such  a  council  and  adopted 
the  constitution  referred  to  in  the  Survey  for  March  26  with 
certain  minor  changes.  David  Jayne  Hill  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Charles  D.  Orth,  of  the  National  Security  League, 
F.  W.  Galbraith,  Jr.,  of  the  American  Legion,  and  Albert 
Shields,  of  the  Inter-Racial  Council,  vice-presidents;  Allen 
T.  Burns,  of  the  Interstate  Council  on  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, treasurer;  and  James  E.  West,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  secretary.  Local  and  state  agencies  with  a  local 
or  state  sphere  of  activity  may  join  the  council  if  willing  to 
form  national  groups  with  others  engaged  in  similar  work. 

A  MOVING  picture  in  two  reels  released  by  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  entitled  Helping  Negroes  to  Be- 
come Better  Farmers  and  Homemakers.  "The  central  charac- 
ter is  Rube  Collins,  a  typical  Negro  farmer.  He  is  brought  in 
touch  with  agricultural  extension  work  through  his  discovery 
that  the  boll  weevil  is  ravaging  his  cotton  fields.  Through 
the  county  agent  he  learns  how  to  raise  cotton  despite  the 
boll  weevil  and  how  to  diversify  his  crops  so  that  his  farm- 
ing will  bring  a  good  return."  Other  episodes  include  a 
description  of  the  home  demonstration  work  done  among 
women  and  a  "movable  school."  The  film  will  be  shown  by 
state  institutions  cooperating 'wtih  the  department  or  may  be 
purchased  for  $80. 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  home  demonstration  agents  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sixty-six  local 
leaders  in  a  Utah  county  have  made  surveys  of  textile  stan- 
dards and  of  the  durability  and  service  of  various  pieces  of 
household  equipment,  as  a  result  of  which -orders  were  pooled 
and  a  total  saving  of  35  per  cent  effected  on  all  money  spent 
on  household  supplies  and  equipment.  Another  result  of  this 
investigation  is  that  many  merchants  have  been  induced  to 
carry  a  better  grade  of  goods  to  meet  the  more  critical  de- 
mand. 


ONE  of  the  latest  developments  in  aircraft  is  the  ambulance 
airplane  recently  acquired  by  the  Air  Ministry  of  England. 
This  airplane  is  equipped  to  carry,  in  addition  to  the  pilot 
and  mechanic,  a  physician  and  a  nurse,  four  stretcher  or  eight 
sitting  patients,  and  400  pounds  of  medical  stores.  A  trap 
in  the  nose  of  the  machine  makes  it  possible  for  stretcher 
patients  to  enter  without  a  right-angled  turn  and  with- 
out tilting.  Runners  fitted  to  the  floor  facilitate  the  sliding 
of  stretchers  into  the  cabin.  The  arrangement  of  a  fan  driv- 
ing air  through  a  screen  kept  constantly  moistened  maintains 
the  air  of  the  cabin  at  an  even  temperature,  and  will  be  of 
particular  use  in  hot  climates.  The  ambulance  can  make 
a  speed  of  109  miles  an  hour  for  five  hours,  with  its  usual 
weight  of  equipment  and  passengers,  but  in  emergency  can 
be  flown  at  120  miles  an  hour. 


BEGINNING  next  October,  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Club, 
University  Extension  Society,  City  Club  and  Academy  of 
Music  Corporation  will  conduct  a  joint  forum,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects  as  the  City  Beautiful;  the  City  Prac- 
tical and  Efficient;  the  Value  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia, 
Properly  Developed ;  Why  Can't  We  Check  Crime  ? ;  Our 
National  Playgrounds;  Prisons  and   Prison  Life. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work,  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems 
and  Organization,  Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  Ball,  Registrar. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   Recreation    Dept. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year  course  in   Recreation   and 

New  School  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.   Halsted   St.    (Hull   House)  Chicago 


-We   Organize    and    Direct    Campaigns 

FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY    CHEST 

MEMBERSHIP  SALES 

WELFARE  ADVERTISING 

Send  for    our    literature 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATES 
60  Pemberton   Square  Boston,   Mass. 


BOOK        RIMHINf^     we"  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
VVI1   -  Vl\\U\  IO     Survey— Natl.     Geographic     Magazine     and     other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING    BOOK-BINDERY,    114    East    13th    St.,    New    York    City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


For  advertisements  of 

Summer  Resorts  and  Camps 

watch  the 

SURVEY'S    CLASSIFIED    DEPARTMENT 

This  issue  page  419. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  in 
trial  progress. 

dus- 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects 
cussed  in  this  issue — for  the  Survey  "follows 

dis- 
up." 

The   Survey,    112   East   19th   Street,    New   York. 
I   enclose   $5   for  a  year's  subscription. 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  October  first,  woman  with 
some  experience,  to  supervise  girls'  work 
and  assist  in  other  activities  in  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  in  middle  western  city. 
3870  Survey. 


WANTED:  Head  Master  of  Educational 
Work  for  St.  Andrew's  Industrial  School, 
Barrington,  R.  I.;  Episcopalian  under  forty 
who  loves  boys  desired.    3866  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  dietitians,  industrial 
nurses,  secretaries.  Miss  Richards,  Provi- 
dence, R  I,  Box  5  East  Side;  Boston  offices. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience 
salary  expected,i8oo  Selden  Street. 


and 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WANTED:  A  resident  settlement  work- 
er, trained  and  experienced  in  general  social 
welfare  work,  Jewess.  Address  undersign- 
ed, giving  training,  experience,  age  and 
compensation  expected.  Mrs.  Milton  F. 
Weil,  Secretary,  Educational  Center  Board, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1123  y2  Nine- 
teenth  Avenue    North,    Seattle,   Washington. 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary; playground,  settlement,  or  kindergar- 
ten   experience   desirable.     3887    Survey. 


WANTED:  Two  women  of  experience, 
Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  institution  for  delinquent  girls  from  Juv- 
enile Court,  Chicago.  Address,  Mrs.  George 
Smith,  4717  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 


WANTED:  Domestic  Science  teacher  to 
instruct  group  of  girls  at  George  Junior  Re- 
public, Grove  City,  Pa.  Address,  giving  ex- 
perience, references  and  salary  expected,  to 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Longdon,  1204  Commonwealth 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Trained  woman  to  organize 
Recreation  and  other  community  service  in 
undeveloped  section  of  eastern  city.  Apply 
by  letter,  giving  references.     3890  Survey. 


WANTED:  Basketry  teacher  (to  give  en- 
tire time).  All  year  city  position,  starting 
September.  Write  stating  experience  to  3869 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Experienced  woman  case 
worker,  with  executive  ability — knowledge 
of  Home  Service  Section  work  preferable — 
for  months  of  July  and  August.  Forcible  per- 
sonality and  .instructors  ability  necessary. 
Interesting  field  and  good  pay.  Address 
J.  H.  Stein,  American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, Penna. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — 
all  over  the  country.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger 
Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  position  as  executive  secre- 
tary in  Public  Health  work.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  for  ability  and  character. 
3876  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  institu- 
tional and  settlement  work,  also  as  grade 
and  commercial  teacher,  formerly  an  Ass  s 
tant  Superintendent,  desires  a  position  in  a 
child  caring  institution.  Can  speak  French, 
Italian  and  German  fluently.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.    3871  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Domestic  Science 
training,  desires  executive  position  in  School 
or  College.  Nine  years'  experience  as  Diet- 
itian in  large  school.    3886  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  trained  worker  with 
several  years'  experience,  including  execu- 
tive work  in  Hospital  Social  Service,  avail- 
able July   15th.    3888   Survey. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  to 
take  charge  of  boys.  Has  had  experience 
both  in  social  and  institutional  work.  Avail- 
able first  of  September.  Best  of  references. 
3889  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  young  man, 
college  graduate,  eight  years'  experience  in 
Settlement  and  Charities  work,  desires  con- 
nection.   3880  Survey. 


TEACHER,  college  woman,  with  expe- 
rience as  nurse,  social  worker,  traveler,  w;rnts 
summer  work.  Prefers  hospital  or  settle- 
ment.   3891  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  chil-' 
dren's  club  worker  wishes  work  for  after- 
noons during  July  and  August,  in  Chicago. 
Recreation  work  with  children  preferred. 
3892  Survey. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  Welfare,  cantee* 
and  organization  work,  accustomed  handling 
large  groups,  desires  connection ;  office  man- 
agement or  welfare  work.  References  ex- 
changed.   3893  Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

"Occasional    Papers" 

bTANDARDS     OF     WEEK-DAY     RELIGIOUS     EDUCATION. 

By  Norman  E.  Richardson. 
Other  units  in  "Occasional  Papers"  previously  issued : 
EiIGl?us  Education  as  a  Vocation.     By  Norman 
E.  Richardson. 
The   Curriculum    of   Religious   Education.     By 

George  Herbert  Betts. 
We.?.kDay     Religious     Instruction.     By      Toha 

Elbert  Stout. 
The    Community    Training    School.     By    Frank 
M.  McKibben. 

Price,  each,  net,  IS  cents,  postpaid. 

Published  by  The  Abingdon  Press, 

150   Fifth   Avenue,    New   York   City. 

Minimum  Health  and  Sanitation  Standards  in 
Schools,  by  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  De- 
partment of  Health,  City  of  New  York:  No.  1, 
of  A  Survey  of  the  Schools  by  Teachers.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  N.  Y., 
16  pages,  by  mail  12  cents. 

Catechism  of  the  Social  Question.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  5» 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New   York   City. 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones    Co.,   212    Summer   St.,   Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New   York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union   Assn.,   5   Park  Square,    Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Erttpr  QTimea  reports  the  most  important  active 
ur-  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welftrs 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  par 
rear— $2.00       70    Fifth     Ave..     N      Y. 

JFarri-tn-iSarrt  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislatioa, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  81.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

Hosaital  (Social  **»ruf«;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
wibhshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d   Street.  New  York. 

fHpntal  Httrjtenr-;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

{hiblir  Health;  Sfursr;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,  370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York, 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CAMPTAMINENT 

BUSHKILL,  PA., 

near   Delaware    Watergap 

Season:  July  i-Sept.   5 
Large    Lake — Athletics — Tennis — Canoe- 
ing— Good    Food — Reasonable   Rates. 

WRITE   FOR  BULLETIN. 

PEOPLE'S    ED.    CAMP.    SOC., 

7  East  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


RockyPondCamp/nffi^<,u„bLSA. 

A  delightful  rest  and  recreation  camp  for 
families.  On  lake,  4  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Come  with  your  children  to  the  unspoiled  woods 
and  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  Comfortable, 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins  available.  Special 
attention  to  the  table.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs  from  nearby  farms.  Bathing.  Canoe- 
ing. Easily  reached.  Season  July  1  to  Sept.  5, 
1921.     Send   for  booklet  to 

DR.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director 

Before  June  20—1720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

After  June  20 — Clemons,  New  York 


lamp  On-Ur-Wa  a^T 

Between  two  lakes.  Fishing,  tennis,   saddle- 
korses.     Write  Mgr.  for  descriptive  booklet. 

For  two  or  three   little  boys,   a  welcome   in 

Laura  B.  Garrett's 

CAMP  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

)anaan.    Conn.  Inquire    during   June. 

B.  Garrett,   529  W.    138th   St.,   N.  Y.  C. 


Printed  Stationery 

iISTINCTIVE  Stationery  for  all  types  of  cor- 
'  respondence.  200  sheets  note  paper  and  100 
envelopes  printed  with  your  name  and  address, 
postpaid  $1.50.  Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  712 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


: 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau.    509    Hannibal,    Mo 


OFFICE  TO  RENT 

Front,  light,  sunny  office,  16  ft  by  24  ft., 
subdivided,  moderate  rental,  United  Chari- 
ties Building,  105  East  22nd  Street.  Inquire 
Room  43,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  Gramercy  2910. 


FURNISHED    ROOMS 


SINGLE  ROOMS,  men  only,  in  Settlement 
"house.  Very  reasonable  rates.  Near  res- 
taurants, theater,  subway.  Phone  Spring  9757 
fcefore  to  A.  M.  Write  Greenwich  House 
Apartments,  28  Jones  Street,  New  York. 


CAMP  INK0WA      INK0WA  HOUSE 

Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  County,   N.  Y. 

(A  nine  mile  Lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Ramapo  Hills) 


Camp  Inkowa  is  an  ideal  summer 
camp  for  young  women  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Horseback  riding;  hik- 
ing; swimming;  tennis;  canoeing; 
rowing;  athletics;  nature  study  trips; 
camp  fires. 

$18.  per  week. 


Inkowa  House  is  for  men  and  women 
guests.  Modern  equipment;  baths; 
electric  lights;  hot  and  cold  water; 
thirty-three  acres  of  beautiful  wood- 
land ;  one  quarter  mile  on  Lake  front. 
All  out-of-door  sports.  Operated  on 
Club  basis. 

$30.  per  week  and  up. 


References  required.     Send  for  booklet. 

INKOWA  TEA  ROOM 

Open  to  the  public 
from  ten  a.  m.  to  ten  p.  m.  every  day. 

Tea  Served  Every  Afternoon 

Special  Meals  for  Motoring  Parties  Sundays  and  Weekdays 

East  Shore  of  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Only  forty-five  miles  from  New  York  City. 


CANADA 


TO  RENT 

Delightfully  situated  furnished  cot- 
tages in  connection  with  Lour  Lodge, 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia. 

AUBREY  BROWN 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WANDERINN 

On   Lake  Sunapee 
George's    Mills,    N.    H. 
if  you  seek  a  real  rest,  along  with  the  many 
attractions  our  beautiful  lake  affords.     Scen- 
ery  unsurpassed.     Our  house    is   Homey   and 
Informal.    Every  Comfort.    Booklets  ot 

ANNA  CHASB,   Hostess. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 
Survey   before   July   9. 

Blind,  American  Association  op  Workers  for. 
Vinton,  Iowa.  June  23-28.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
4  Park  St.,  Boston. 

Child  Labor,  16th  National  Conference  on. 
Milwaukee,  June  24.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  105 
E.   22   St.,  New  York  city. 

Civil  Service  Commissions,  Assembly  of.  Min- 
neapolis, June  20-24.  John  T.  Doyle,  U.  S. 
Civil     Service     Commission,     Washington. 

Church  Work,  Conference  for.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass.  Miss  J.  F.  Bumstead,  12 
Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  June  27  to 
July  7. 

Community  Organization,  American  Associa- 
tion for.  Milwaukee.  June  21-29.  S..  C. 
Kingsley,     623     Electric    Bldg.,     Cleveland. 

Colored  People,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  op.  Detroit.  June  26  to  July  1. 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  70  Fifth  ave.,  New 
York    city. 


Family  Social  Work,  American  Association  for 
Organizing.  Milwaukee,  June  22-29.  Frances 
H.   McLean,   130   E.   22  St.,   New  York  city. 

Home  Economics,  American  Association.  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  June  27-30.  Helen  W.  Atwater, 
U.   S.    Dept.   of   Agriculture,   Washi»gtoa. 

Infant  Welfare,  English  Speakinc  Congress  of. 
London,  July  5-7.  Miss  J.  Halford,  4  and  5 
Tavistock  sq.,   London   W.    C.    1. 

Jewish  Social  Service,  National  Conference  of. 
Milwaukee,  June  19-22.  Frances  L.  Goldsmith, 
114    Fifth    ave.,    New    York    city. 


Federation   *p.     Wauke- 
Robert    A.    Woods,    20 


Settlements,  National 
gan,  111.,  June  19-22. 
Union    Park,    Boston. 

Socialist  Society,  Intercollegiate.  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  June  22-27.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  7»  Fifth 
ave..    New    York   city. 

Social  Work,  National  Conference  of.  Mil- 
waukee, June  22-29.  W.  H.  Parker,  31S  Ply- 
mouth   court,    Chicago. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 


Your  reading  problem 
solved  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 


I  TOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a  few 
delightful  minutes'  reading  each 
day,  that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly 
great  books  which  will  distinguish 
you  always  as  a  well-read  man  or 
woman?  How  can  you,  by  reading, 
acquire  a  deep  and  true  conception 
of  human  nature  and  human  affairs? 
How  are  you  to  become  well-versed 
in  those  niceties  no  less  than  in 
those  fundamentals  of  life  which  you 
can  know  only  by  carefully  selected 
reading,   never   by   random    reading? 

It  is  that  question,  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  you  as  it  is  to  every 
thinking  person,  that  you  will  find 
answered   in    the   booklet   describing 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books — biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and 
religion — picture  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and,  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "enrich,  refine, 
and  fertilize  the   mind." 


Sur.6-18-21 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY, 
416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please 
send  me  the  little  guide-book  to  the  most  famous 
books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading 
recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Name 


Address 


Gives 
Dr.  Eliot's 
own  plan  of  liberal  education  through 
reading 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should 
at  least  know  something  about  this  famous 
library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  books  es- 
sential to  the  Twentieth  Century  idea  of  a  cul- 
tivated person";  how  he  has  so  arranged  these 
books  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  are  enough, 
how,  in  these  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time, 
by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided, you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that 
progress  in  every  walk  of  life  demands  to-day. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  book  meant  a 
big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me,  besides,  the  way  to 
a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  the  Survey  is  invited  to  have  free  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  and  er  ••raining  little  book  which 
is  being  distributed  to  acquaint  people  with  Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.    Merely  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

Have  a  copy  Free 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service ;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws ;  workmen  s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Fublishes  quarterly,    "The  American   Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs-,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
.     716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisoo. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.     Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Baftle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ;  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,*Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Prank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free  on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A,  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  39-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  D.  Emimett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  a/id  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Caxstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (I NCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human]  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agne3 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCI ETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dilkcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lavejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Maini  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,   Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America/ — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
eost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
■ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
■tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
*nd  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
Blne  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way,  New  York.    Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  |3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Arenae. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,   "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.   Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.     J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)     J10.    Regular    subscription 
U  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


On  Your  Vacation? 


Some  of  our  fellow- associates  and 
readers  are  going  abroad  this  year.  We 
asked  them  last  week  to  send  us  tips 
from  the  world  over.  But  we  want 
holiday  makers  at  home  to  do  the  same 
— look  out  for  Survey  material  and  give 
us  a  lead  on  any  situation,  social  experi- 
ment,  or  interesting  personality  which 
seems  worth  further  looking  into. 

Out  in  the  Middle  West  an  inter- 
esting little  social  settlement  was  doing 
a  piece  of  work  well  worth  describing 
for  the  originality  of  its  method,  yet  it 
was  so  inconspicuous  in  its  good  work 
that  nobody  had  thought  of  writing  it 
up  until  a  member  of  our  staff  hap- 
pened to  stumble  upon  it. 

An  equally  interesting  community  de- 
velopment in  a  celebrated  Massachusetts 
town  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
The  Survey  editors  until  they  were  told 
about  it  by  a  New  Yorker  who  had 
seen  it. 

In  other  words,  just  as  a  prophet  is 
often  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try, so  interesting  social  material  often 
is  not  reported  because  those  who  know 
it  by  their  very  familiarity  are  prevented 
from  recognizing  its  significance,  and  it 
takes  a  keen  observer  from  outside  to 
"discover"  such  things. 

Informal  notes  and  postcards  direct- 
ing our  attention  to  promising  material 
and  indicating  from  whom  further  de- 
tails can  be  obtained  is  what  we  want. 
And  then  there  is  our  constant  hunger 
for  good  graphic  material  illustrating 
some  particular  phase  of  social  work. 
Only  the  other  day  we  came  across  pic- 
tures of  a  sculpture  in  a  Western  capital 
which  because  of  its  beauty  and  fine 
appeal  for  a  great  human  ideal  was  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  The  Survey  readers 
but  which  had  failed  to  come  to  the 
editors'  notice  though  it  had  been  there 
for  years  and  years. 

So  when  you  are  fishing  for  bass  or 
salmon  or  the  more  humble  pickerel, 
look  out  also  for  folks  and  fairies,  and 
when  you  have  a  good  catch, 

Let  Us  Hear  About  It! 


The  Survey,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  13.     Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  312  E.   19  St.,  New  York.       Price  $5.00  yearly.       Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.   Y.,  under  the  act  of  March   3,   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 

for  in   Section   1103,   Act  »f  October   3,   1917,  authorized  on   June   26,   1918. 
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A  Bargain  Library  for  Book  Lovers 


1  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam. 

2  Oscar  Wilde's  Ballad 
of  Reading  Jail. 

4  Soviet  Constitution 
and    Land    Laws. 

5  Socialism  vs.  Anarch- 
ism.   De  Leon. 

6  Short  Stories.  De 
Maupassant. 

9  Proletarian   Poems. 

10  Crime  and  Criminals. 
Clarence    Darrcw. 

11  Debate  on  Religion 
Between  JohnHaynes 
Holmes  and  George 
Bowne.  •  „ 

12  Poe's  Tales  of  Mys- 
tery. 

13  Is  Free  Will  a  Fact 
or  a  Fallacy?  Debate. 

14  What  Every  Girl 
Should  Know.  Mrs. 
Sanger. 

15  Balzac's    Stories. 

16  Religion     of    Capital. 
La  Fargue. 

17  Facts  About  Non- 
partisan   League. 

18  Idle   Thoughts  of  an 
Idle   Fellow.     Jerome. 

19  Nietzsche:  Who  He 
Was  and  What  He 
Stood  For. 

20  Lei's  Laugh.    Nasby. 

21  Carmen.  Mertmee. 

22  Money  Question. 
Hoffman. 

23  An  Appeal  to  the 
Young.    Kropotkin. 

25  Rhyming    Dictionary. 

26  On  Going  to   Church. 
Bernard  Shaw. 

27  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 
demned Man.  Victor 
Hugo. 

28  Toleration.  Voltaire. 

29  Dreams.   Schreiner. 

30  What  Life  Means  to 
Me.    Jack  London. 

31  Pelleas  and  Melisan- 
de.   Maeterlinck. 

32  Poe's  Poems. 

33  Brann:  Smasher  of 
Shams. 

34  Case  for  Birth  Con- 
trol. 

35  Maxims  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

36  Soul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism.   Wilde. 

37  Dream  of  John  Ball. 
William  Morris. 

38  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.     Stevenson. 

39  Did  Jesus  Ever  Live? 
Debate. 

40  House  and  the  Braim. 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

41  Christmas  Carol. 
Dickens. 

42  From  Monkey  to 
Man,  or  the  Romance 
of  Evolution. 

43  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce. Debate  by 
Horace  Greeley  and 
Robert   Owen. 

44  Aesopi's    Fables. 

45  Tolstoi's    Stories. 

46  Salome.    Wilde. 

47  He  Renounced  the 
Faith.    Jack   London. 

48  Bacon's    Essays. 

49  Three  Lectures  on 
Evolution.      Haeckel. 

60  Common  Sense.  Tom 
Paine. 

51  Bruno:  His  Life  and 
Martyrdom. 

52  ^'oltaire,  an  Oration 
by   Victor   Hugo. 

63  Insects  and  Men:  In- 
stinct and  Reason. 
Clarence    Darrow. 

64  Importance  of  Being 
Ernest.     O.  Wil^e. 

55  Communist         Mani- 
festo. 
66  Wisdom  of  Tngersoll. 

57  Rip   Van    Winkle. 

58  Boccaccio's.   Stories. 

59  Epigrams  of  Wit. 

Order  by   Number 


$     .25 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

5.00 

Any  1  00  Books  @     9c  each 9.00 

Complete  Set 1  6.00 


Any 

1   Book 

Any 

5  Books  @ 

20c 

each 

Any 

1 0  Books  @ 

15c 

each 

Any 

25  Books  @ 

12c 

each 

Any 

50  Books  @ 

10c 

each 

Three  million  of  these  books  have  already  been  sold.  Treme'ndousi 
production  makes  possible  these  extremely  low  prices.  At  such  a  small 
cost  no  lover  of  literature  can  afford  not  to  have  this  entire  collection  of 
the  world's  best  books.  Many  of  them  would  cost  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  in 
more  expensive  bindings.  Pick  out  the  books  you  want  and  order  by 
number.     For    instance:    "32"   means  you   want  "Poe's   Poems." 


60  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Love. 

61  Tolstoi's   Essays. 

62  Schopenhauer's  Es- 
says. 

63  Questions  and  An- 
swers About  Social- 
ism. 

64  Socialist  Appeal. 
Quotations  From  Au- 
thoritative Sources. 

65  Meditation  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 

6.6  Kate  O'  Hare's  Pris- 
on Letters. 

68  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets. 

63  The  Life  of  Debs. 

70'  Lamb's   Essays. 

71  Poems  of  Evolution. 
Anthology. 

72  Color  of  Life.  E. 
Haldeman- Julius. 

73  Whitman's    Poems. 

74  On  the  Threshold  of 
Sex. 

75  The  Choice  of  Books. 
Carlyle. 

76  The  Prince  of  Feace. 
Bryan. 

77  Socialism   of  Jesus. 

78  How  to  Be  an  Ora- 
tor. John  P.  Altgeld. 

79  Enoch  Arden.  Ten- 
nvson. 

80  Pillars  of  Society. 
Ibsen. 

81  Care    of   the   Baby. 

82  Common  Faults  in 
Writing    English. 

83  Marriage:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future. 
Annie    Besant. 

84  Love  Letters  of  a 
Portugese  Nun. 

85  Ttie  Attack  on  the 
Mill.   Emilie   Zola. 

86  On   Reading. 
Georg  Brandes. 

87  Love:  An  Essay. 
Montaigne. 

88  Vindication  of  Tom 
Paine.      Ingersoll. 

89  Love  Letters  of  Men 
and  Women  of  Ge- 
nius. 

90  Public  Defender: 
Debate. 

91  Manhood:  The  Facts 
of  Life  Fresented  to 
Men. 

92  Hypnotism  Made 
Plain. 

9'3  How     to     Live     100 

Yrs.     Cornaro. 
94  Trial    and    Death    of 

Socrates. 

Order  by   Number 


95  Confessions     of     an 
Opium      Eater.      De 
Quincey. 

96  Dialogues    of   Plato. 

97  Dictatorship  of  Pro- 
letariat.   Kautsky. 

98  How  to  Love. 

99  Tartuffe.    Moliere. 

100  The  Red  Laugh. 
Andreyev. 

101  Thoughts  of  Pascal. 

102  Tales  of  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

103  Pocket    Theology. 
Voltaire. 

104  Battle   of  Waterloo. 
Hugo. 

105  Seven     That     Were 
Hanged.    Andreyev. 

106  Thoughts  and  Ap- 
horisms.   Geo.    Sand. 

107  How  to  Strengthen 
Mind    and    Memory. 

108  How  to  Develop  a 
Healthy   Mind. 

109  How    to    Develop    a 
Strong  Will. 

110  How  to  Develop  a 
Magnetic  Personal- 
ity. 

111  How  to  Attract 
Friends  and  Friend- 
ship. 

112  How  to  be  a  Lead- 
er of  Others. 

113  Proverbs  of  Eng- 
land. 

114  Proverbs  of  France. 

115  Proverbs    of    Japan. 

116  Proverbs    of    China. 

117  Proverbs    of    Italy. 

118  Proverbs   of  Russia. 

119  Proverbs  of  Ireland. 

120  Proverbs   of  Spain. 

121  Proverbs   of  Arabia. 

122  Debate  on  Spiritu- 
alism. Conan  Doyle 
and  Joseph  McCabe. 

123  Debate  on  Vegeta- 
rianism. 

124  Keir  Hardie's  Epi- 
grams. 

125  War  Speeches  of 
Woodrow   Wilson. 

126  History  of  Rome. 
A.  F.  Giles. 

127  What  Every  Expec- 
tant Mother  Should 
Know. 

128  Julius  Caesar:  Who 
He  Was  and  What 
He   Accomplished. 

12i9  Rome  or  Reason. 
Debate  Between  In- 
gersoll andManning. 

130  Controversy  on 

Christianity.    Debate 
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between        Ingersoll 
and  Gladstone. 

131  Redemption.  Tol- 
stoi. 

132  Foundations  of  Re- 
ligion. 

133  Principles  of  Elec- 
tricity 

134  How  to  Organize 
Cooperatives. 

135  Socialism  for  Mil- 
lionaires. Bernard 
Shaw. 

136  Training  of  the 
Child. 

137  Home    Nursing. 

138  Studies  in  Pessi- 
mism. Schopenhauer 

139  Fight  for  Your  Life. 
Ben    Hanford. 

140  America's    Prison 
Hell.     Kate   O'Hare. 

141  Would  Practice  of 
Christ's  Teachings 
Make  for  Social 
Progtress?  Debate 
B  e  tw  e  e  n        Scotlt 

v  N'earing  and  Dr. 
Percy    Ward. 

142  Bismarck     and     the 
German    Empire. 
Prof.    Bowirke. 

143  Pope  Leo's  Encyclic- 
al on  Socialism,  and 
Blatch  ford's     Replv. 

144  Was  Poe  Immoral? 
Sarah  Helen  Whit- 
man. 

145  Five  Great  Ghost 
Stories. 

146  Snow-Bound.  Whit- 
tier.  Pied  Piper. 
Brown  in  sr. 

147  Cromwell  andl  His 
Times. 

148  Strength  of  the 
Strong1.  Jack  London 

149  Socialist  Ginger-Box 

150  Socialist  Pepper- 
Box 

151  Man  Who  Would 
Be  King.   Kipling. 

152  Foundations   of   La- 
bor   Movement. 
Wendell    Phillips. 

153  Socialism  and  How 
Tt  Ts  Coming.  Upton 
Sinclair. 

154  Epigrams    of    Ibsen. 

155  Maxims  of  Napoleon 

156  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales. 

157  Marx  vs.  Tolstoi. 
Debate. 

158  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. 

159  Lincoln  and  the 
Working    Class. 

Order  by   Number 


BOOKS  ARE  GUARANTEED:  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Books  are  pocket  size  and  run  from  64  to  160 
pages  each.  Complete  original  texts.  Printed  clearly  on  good  book  paper 
and  bound  In  heavy  card  cover  paper.    Convenient  to  carry  In  your  pocket. 

ORDER  YOURS  NOW:  Our  volume  of  orders  Is  tremendous.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  order  early.  Postage  paid  on  all  orders  for  ten  or  more 
books.  All  C  O.  D.  orders  sent  carriage  charges  collect.  Send  in  your  list  at 
once,  with  check,   money  order  or  draft.    Add   10c   to  checks  for  exchange. 
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160  Ingersoll's  Lecture 
on   Shakespeare. 

161  Country  of  the  Blind 
H.    G.    Wells. 

162  Karl  Marx  and  the 
American    Civil  Weir 

163  Sex  Life  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

164  Michael     Angelo's 
Sonnets. 

165  Discovery      of      the 
.„„  Future.  H.  G.  Wells 

166  English  as  She  Is 
Spoke.   Mark   Twain 

167  Rules  of  Health. 
Plutarch. 
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ONE  TEST  OF  A  TEST 

THE  complete  answer  to  the  questions  used  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison  to  select  men  for  work  in  his  offices  and 
plant,  which  the  newspapers  have  recently  published 
at  such  great  length,  is  supplied  by  her  poet-husband,  says 
Mrs.  Padraic  Colum.  He  can  answer  the  Edison  questions 
with  amazing  accuracy,  fixing  the  location  of  Magdalena 
Bay  with  nicety  and  never  hesitating  in  regard  to  the  country 
where  the  finest  cotton  is  grown.  "But  what  good  does  his 
record  of  90  per  cent  of  these  questions  do?"  asks  Mrs. 
Colum.  "He  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  himself.  Where, 
then,  is  the  test  of  'practical  efficiency'  ?" 

SCHOOLS  THAT  DESTROY 

FORTY  public  school  houses  in  New  York  city  have  been 
investigated  by  agents  of  about  forty  civic  and  educa- 
tional organizations  of  the  city.  Preliminary  reports  of  this 
investigation  reveal  unimaginable  conditions  in  these  educa- 
tional buildings.  Stairways  are  dark  and  narrow,  conducing 
to  panic  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm;  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  have  adequate  fire  protection  or  escapes ;  the  pupils' 
eyes  are  "being  ruined"  by  the  lighting  system  or  lack  of  sys- 
tem ;  few  of  the  schools  have  any  sort  of  indoor  play  space, 
and  New  York  has  almost  no  outdoor  play  space  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  twenty-two  of  the  schools  have  no  dressing-room  for 
teachers ;  one  of  the  city's  high  schools  is  a  "notorious  fire 
trap."  On  the  subject  of  sanitation  the  report  says  in  brief 
that  the  conditions  are  generally  unfavorable,  representing 
such  sanitary  standards  as  were  common  decades  ago.  "It 
is  beyond  belief  that  they  should  be  tolerated  by  either  the 
school  or  health  authorities  of  today."  The  general  lack  of 
intelligence  shown  in  the  matter  of  school  houses  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  description  of  conditions  about  a  new  build- 
ing: 

p.  s.  no.  48,  hunt's  point:  A  fine  new  school,  in  good  sur- 
roundings, save  for  the  existence  of  a  huge  dump  300  feet 
away,  which  should  be  eliminated,  as  it  is  unbearable  both  be- 
cause of  the  odor  and  because  of  the  flies.  It  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  children. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  UPHELD 

IN  a  decision  of  great  importance  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  minimum  wage  law.  The  Children's  Hospital  of 
Washington  challenged  the  District  act  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  pass  a  law  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  contract.  The  court  ruled  that  "there  is  no 
absolute  freedom  to  do  as  one  wills."  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  continued,  "protects  against  arbitrary  privation  or 
spoliation  but  does  not  provide  immunity  from  reasonable 
regulations  for  proper  purposes."  The  burden  of  proof,  the 
court  ruled,  rested  upon  the  complaining  hospital  to  show 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  was  harmful.  This,  it  appears, 
was  not  done.  The  District  Minimum  Wage  Board  had  fixed 
the  rates  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  employed  in 
cafes,  clubs  and  hospitals  at  $16.50  a  week.  The  hospital 
urged  that  such  a  rate  was  a  confiscation  of  property  without 
the  due  process  of  law  and  that  it  tended  to  breed  socialism. 
The  court  decided  that  this  claim  was  unfounded  and  that  the 
effect  of  law  was  the  opposite.  "Congress  has  the  right,"  it 
asserted,  "to  enact  laws  for  the  promotion  of  health,  safety, 
morals  and  welfare  of  those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction."  By 
a  divided  vote  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  previous- 
ly upheld  the  validity  of  the  Oregon  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
In  both  cases  the  National  Consumers'  League  bore  the  burden 
of  defending  the  legislation  involved. 

CALIFORNIA  MAKES  A  DECISION 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  chapters  in  educational  progress 
has  just  been  completed  in  California  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  progressive  educational  leaders  and  forces, 
with  the  not  always  benevolent  help  of  the  Better  America 
Federation.     The  legislature  passed  the  following  progressive 
laws : 

z.  A  law  providing  generous  state  aid  for  every  school 
district  in  the  state,  bringing  to  an  end  the  day  of  the  underpaid 
teacher.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no 
teacher  need   ever   again   receive   less   than  $1,200  per  year. 

2.  A  law  transforming  a  number  of  normal  schools  into  teach- 
ers' colleges  and  so  assuring  a  finer  grade  of  preparation  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state. 

3.  A  law  authorizing  counties  of  the  state  to  organize  junior 
colleges,  that  is,  local  colleges  giving  work  equivalent  to  the  first 
two  years  of  the  state  university,  but  more  closely  related  to  the 
needs  of  each  local  county;  and  a  law  giving  each  such  junior 
college  district  adequate  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  its  work. 

4.  A  law  placing  the  normal  schools  and  certain  other  spe- 
cialized schools  under  the  control  of  the  state  Department  of 
Education. 

5.  A  law  providing  that  teachers  who  have  been  in  service 
two  years  or  more  may  not  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing,  if 
they  care  to  have  their  cases  heard.  This  law  applies  to  schools 
with  more  than  eight  teachers,   and   takes  effect  August   1. 
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6.     A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  state's  provision  for 
the  teachers'  retirement  funds. 

One  law,  whose  justification  is  uncertain,  was  passed.  It 
provides  a  poll  tax  of  $iO  a  year  for  every  alien  between  the 
age  of  2i  and  6o,  the  money  to  go  to  the  common  school  fund. 
This  will  mean  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  of 
revenue  to  the  schools. 

Two  bills  specially  desired  by  the  Better  America  Federa- 
tion were  glowingly  defeated.  One  of  these  forbade  teachers 
to  criticise  the  constitution.  The  other  was  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  an  investigation  of  alleged  radical  teaching  in 
the  schools.  California  had  a  chance  to  follow  the  lead  of 
New  York  state  in  this  matter ;  but  decided  adversely. 

Bills  providing  for  the  county  unit  in  school  administration 
and  for  the  cooperative  purchase  of  books  and  supplies  were 
defeated.  On  the  whole,  however,  all  the  bills  advocated  by 
responsible  educators  were  passed. 

A  STREET  WITH  A  STORY 

WHEN  James  de  Lancey,  lieutenant-governor  of-  New 
York  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  gave 
to  the  city  of  New  York  its  first  town  clock  he  could 
not  foresee  that  his  name,  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the 
people,  would  be  linked  with  that  of  another  philanthropist 
who  was  to  spend  more  than  was  then  the  total  revenue  of 
the  state  to  educate  and  heal  and  help  the  inhabitants  of  de 
Lancey 's  own  farm.  Extending  from  the  Bowery  to  the 
East  River,  the  country  seat  of  de  Lancey  had  become  the 
most  densely  populated  spot  on  earth  long  before  the  name 
of  Jacob  Schiff  had  been  heard  of.  In  fact,  the  social  efforts 
in  which  Schiff  took  part  very  largely  had  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  redirecting  the  stream  of  immigrants  that  clogged 
the  arteries  of  the  lower  East  Side  into  channels  of  advance- 
ment toward  higher  levels  of  living  and  a  corresponding 
move  toward  other  parts  of  the  city  and  the  country. 

The  central  boulevard  between  the  two  roadways  of  De- 
lancey  street  which  was  renamed  Schiff  parkway  last  week, 
with  a  dedication  service  attended  by  many  thousands  of  im- 
migrants, not  only  of  the  philanthropist's  own  race,  has  played 
a  significant  part  in  this  second  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
East  Side.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  considerable  breach  in 
the  solid  mass  of  tenement  blocks,  therefore  intersected  only 
by  streets  of  minimum  width,  but  it  became  the  battleground 
for  a  fight  between  the  prophets  of  false  economy  and  those 
of  better  conditions  for  the  people.  The  construction  of  the 
great  Williamsburg  Bridge,  which  had  to  be  high  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  under  it  of  ocean-going  vessels,  necessi- 
tated a  long  and  wide  approach,  and  this  could  be  secured 
only  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  blocks  abutting  upon  it. 
The  sunlight  for  the  first  time  shone  freely  again  upon  the 
ground  where  de  Lancey  had  pastured  his  cows.  But  the 
"economists"  were  all  for  covering  up  again  the  space  thus 
gained  by  building  over  it  an  elevated  railroad  to  connect 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  It  required  the  unceasing  vigil- 
ance of  social  workers  resident  in  the  district — among  them 
Charles  Stover,  Lillian  D.  Wald  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley 
— to  have  the  center  of  Delancey  street  preserved  as  a  play- 
ground and  promenade  for  the  people. 

As  one  looks  at  the  splendid  shops,  theaters  and  banks  that 
now  line  this  avenue,  one  feels  certain,  though  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  all  other  aspects  quite  apart,  this  open 
space  has  been  an  economic  gain  and  not  a  loss  to  the  city 
by  the  additional  value  it  has  given  to  the  building  lots  along 
both  sides  of  the  street.  But  one  need  only  compare  it  with 
the  congested  streets  that  parallel  it,  Broome  and  Rivington, 
to  realize  what  Delancey  has  done  for  the  spirits  of  a  sen- 
sitive population.  Though  there  is  little  vegetation  as  yet, 
though  its  pavements  are  hardly  less  crowded,  though  the 
clanging  of  an  endless  procession  of  street  cars  adds  its  noise 


to  that  of  other  traffic,  space  and  sunshine,  the  sight  of  the 
sky,  the  slightly  more  ambitious  architecture,  the  seats  in- 
viting rest  and  gossip  have  created  here  a  little  oasis  of  hap- 
piness in  a  grim  and  depressing  world.  The  splendid  plaza 
at  the  bridge  head  and  the  bridge  itself,  popularly  known  as 
the  Jewish  Passover,  are  placed  where  lovers  may  linger  with- 
out danger  of  being  run  over.  On  summer  nights  the  ave-. 
nue  and  the  bridge  are  for  thousands  the  only  chance  of  get- 
ting a  whiff  of  the  cold  breeze  that  is  blowing  up  the  river. 

THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  ATTACKED 

THE  Department  of  Labor  is  under  fire.  The  attack 
is  indirect  and  subtle.  Some  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  department  are  threatened.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  transfer  one  of  the  services  and  to  abolish  another. 
One  motive  is  obvious.  The  Department  of  Labor  by  the 
terms  of  its  creation  was  commanded  by  Congress  "to  foster, 
promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment."  A 
number  of  citizens  and  not  a  few  members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve that  the  less  now  said  about  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earners  the  better.  Hence  the  present  assault  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

At  the  present  time  two  definite  changes  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  Monthly  Labor  Review  is  doomed  unless  Con- 
gress can  be  persuaded  to  undo  what  has  already  been  done. 
Furthermore  the  continued  publication  of  cost  of  living 
figures  by  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been  put  in  jeopardy. 
According  to  the  present  schedule  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
will  be  definitely  discontinued  on  December  first.  The  cost 
of  living  statistics  may  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Review  is  the  quarry  sought.  By  the 
publication  of  facts  concerning  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions and  the  cost  of  living  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the  country.  It  has  told 
the  truth  in  an  impartial  and  scientific  manner.  Its  findings 
have  been  welcomed  and  utilized  by  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  people.  Intelligent  and  public  spirited  employers  have 
been  as  diligent  in  using  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  have  been  organized  workers,  social-  leformers  and 
public  officials.  But  others  less  wise  and  less  generous  have 
covertly  opposed  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
labor  conditions  and  for  the  present  some  of  those  who  prefer 
darkness  to  light  seem  to  be  in  power. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  affairs  the 
Survey  wrote  to  James  J.  Davis,  secretary  of  labor.  He  re- 
plied in  part  as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  publication  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  is  concerned,  you  are  advised  that  there  is  a 
section  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved March  4,   1921,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Any  journal,  magazine,  periodical,  or  similar  publication 
which  is  now  being  issued  by  a  department  or  establishment 
of  the  Government  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  thereof, 
be  continued,  within  the  limitation  of  available  appropriations 
or  other  Government  funds,  until  December  1,  1921,  when,  if 
it  shall  not  have  been  specifically  authorized  by  Congress 
before  that  date,  such  journal,  magazine,  periodical,  or  similar 
publication  shall  be  discontinued. 

Without  specific  authorization  by  Congress,  therefore,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  will  automatically  cease 
December  first.  I  am  having  the  prescribed  forms  filled  out 
to  submit  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  at  once  requesting 
authorization  for  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  that  special   authorization  will  be  granted. 

Referring  to  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  looking  toward  the  transfer  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  figures  now  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  this  Department  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.    I  feel  that  if  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  render 
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better  service  at  less  cost  to  the  public,  then  they  ought  to 
prepare  these  figures.  Personally,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me  who  prepares  the  figures  so  long  as  the  public  gets  the  best 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  render.  But  nothing  definite  has 
been  decided  upon;  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  still  pub- 
lishes cost  of  living  figures  and  will  probably  continue  to  collect 
and   distribute  this  information   as  heretofore. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  would 
be  a  retrograde  step  of  the  first  importance.  During  the 
years  of  its  existence  the  Review  has  epitomized  the  distin- 
guished scientific  work  of  the  government  in  the  economic 
field.     Its  loss  would  be  irreparable.  • 

The  transfer  of  the  duty  of  publishing  cost  of  living  fig- 
ures to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  would  for  the  present 
be  less  serious.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  competent 
statisticians  in  its  employ.  Secretary  Hoover  is  not  less  alive 
to  considerations  of  public  welfare  than  is  Secretary  Davis. 
Studies  published  under  the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Hoover  would 
be  as  valid  as  those  issued  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Concerning  the  possible  change  Secretary  Hoover,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  from  the  SURVEY,  said : 

There  are  four  different  departments  of  the  government  sys- 
tematically collecting  statistics  with  regard  to  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  bearing  of  these  prices  on  the  cost  of  living  is 
only  one  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  A  proposition  was 
made  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  to  secure  greater  effi- 
ciency, the  collection  of  this  basic  material  should  be  coor- 
dinated under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  the  Census. 
Through  such  an  arrangement  the  basic  material  would  be  more 
accurate,  would  cover  an  enlarged  field  of  use  and  interpreta- 
tions from  same  would  be  made  by  each  department  for  its 
special  purpose. 

One  reason  for  this  improvement  is  that  with  rapidly  chang- 
ing prices,  data  should  be  secured  more  often  and  published 
more  promptly  than  is  now  the*  case. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  dispute  over  this  matter 
unless  it  arises  from  minor  employes  of  the  government  who 
fear  that  through  any  reorganization  of  method  their  positions 
and  authority  might  be  curtailed.  I  am  glad  you  have  given 
me  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  situation,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  if  there  is  ever  to  be  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
government,  that  employes  who  raise  such  questions  as  these 
should  be  thoroughly  discouraged. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  obviously  is  technically  as 
competent  through  the  Census  Bureau  to  deal  with  cost  of 
living  material  as  is  the  Department  of  Labor  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  public  interest  in  the  matter 
centers  accordingly  in  the  usefulness  of  the  figures  assembled 
and  published  by  either  agency,  and  in  the  expense  involved. 
The  latter  consideration  is  one  of  administration  on  which 
few  outside  the  governmental  service  are  competent  to  have 
opinions.  The  question  of  the  utility  of  the  cost  of  living 
studies  on  the  other  hand  is  simpler. 

The  great  defect  in  price  and  cost  of  living  indices  in  this 
country  has  been  their  lack  of  continuity.  It  has  been  diffi- 
ilt  to  measure  the  current  of  social  and  economic  change  be- 
cause successive  administrations  and  congresses  refused  to 
utilize  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  Under  Dr.  Royal 
Meeker  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  genuine  progress 
in  the  creation  of  valid  indices.  In  whatever  changes  are 
imminent  two  factors  are  consequently  of  great  public  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  living  figures  should 
be  based  on  as  large  a  number  of  commodities  as  those  now 
issued;  as  representative  a  picture  should  be  portrayed.  Not 
less  urgent  is  the  need  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  index.  Better 
figures  on  the  cost  of  living  might  bz  worse  than  those  now 
available  if  the  connection  were  broken.  The  line  showing  the 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  must  be  continuous  if  it  is  to  be 
an  authentic  criterion  of  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Secretary  Hoover  and  his  staff  are,  however,  fortunately  alive 
to  this  need. 
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TO    THE    STOCKHOLDERS 

Has  the  city  government  of  Cleveland  learned  something 
from  the  successful  practice  of  the  city's  federation  of 
social  agencies?  Its  latest  annual  report,  the  cover  of 
'which  is  here  reproduced,  is  a  descriptive  and  illustrated 
book  of  forty-eight  pages.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
stereotyped,  consolidated  reports  which  ran  over  2,000 
pages  and  which  were  filled  largely  with  statistics  and 
data  of  no  use  to  the  layman.  Only  500  copies  of  the  old 
form  report  were  issued,  whereas  this  year  100,000  citi- 
zens were  reached  with  this  popularized  edition  by  house 
to  house  distribution.  A  readable  accounting  directly  to 
the  stockholders  has  become  in  city  government,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  charities,  an  essential  means  of  carrying  along 
popular  support  for   efficient   administration 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

THAT  America  has  almost  completely  failed  to  give  her 
public  buildings  a  location  and  environmental  treatment 
worthy  of  their  architectural  importance  was  the  main 
burden  of  a  paper  read  by  Albert  Kelsey,  a  Philadelphia  archi- 
tect, at  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
There  is  room  for  delight  and  rejoicing  in  the  way  in  which 
public  schools  in  particular  are  now  being  conceived  and  built 
in  some  parts  of  our  vast  land,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  some  of  the  public  school  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Middle  West  and  California  are  the  noblest  symbols  of  our 
democracy.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  pity  that  the  building  of  city 
churches  is  at  such  a  low  ebb,  for  it  is  in  such  structures  that 
the  architect  can  pour  out  his  soul  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
so  long  as  the  sites  for  these  are  nearly  always  inadequate  and 
in  that  they  no  longer  dominate  nor  enthuse  the  people,  the 
architect  must  then  respond  to  the  less  sordid  of  the  remaining 
opportunities — in  short  to  those  that  are  truly  intimate  with 
life:  to  the  development  of  such  secular  and  religious  buildings 
as  may  be  required  for  education,  philanthropy,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  even  for  the  incarceration  of  criminals;  that  is, 
in  the  designing  of  structures  that  stand  for  our  best  endeavors 
as  a  people. 

These    buildings    must    have    sites,    and    therefore    there    is 
something  even  more  important,  and  that  is  to  design  the  site* 
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for  such  buildings.  The  architect  must  lead  public  thought  in 
these  matters  and  boldly  demand  that  our  congested,  haphazard 
cities  be  opened   up  to  make  noble   sites  for  noble   buildings. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  existing  lawless  building 
rivalry  is  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing  unrest,  of  the  dwarfing 
of  the  interests  of  the  community  by  personal  privilege,  '  a 
confession  that  civic  freedom  and  religious  authority  are  mat- 
ters of  secondary  importance."  He  asked  his  hearers  to  con- 
sider what  the  disorder  and  sordidness  of  the  typical  American 
"city  were  doing  in  debasing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Even  a  prison  yard,  he  contended,  may  be  made  a  place  of 
beauty  and  of  hope ;  and,  in  fact,  often  the  chapels  of  correc- 
tional institutions,  because  their  grounds  are  carefully  planned, 
are  set  in  more  inspiring  surroundings  and  exert  more  influence 
than  the  average  church  on  the  average  city  street. 

THE  NEW  STERLING  BILL 

"YT  THY,"  asks  a  critic  of  the  Survey,  "do  you  publish 

\f\  so  much  about  sedition?"  One  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  new  Sterling  sedition  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Another  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  since  the 
agitation  over  the  French  Revolution  when  the  first  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  passed  in  the  United  States,  has  so  much 
of  the  country's  energy  and  attention  been  focussed  on  this 
issue.  Because  of  fears  and  uncertainties  as  well  as  because  of 
the  new  passion  for  unity  to  which  the  World  War  gave  birth, 
sedition,  real  and  fantastic,  has  again  become  a  burning  ques- 
tion; while  by  reason  of  a  perhaps  unescapable  development, 
the  foreign-born  resident  of  the  United  States  has  been  sub- 
jected to  new  suspicion.  In  these  matters,  public  thought  in 
the  United  States  has  flowed,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Wilson  administration  and  the  first  months  of  the  Harding 
term,  in  channels  dug  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  when,  with 
Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson  leading  the  country,  suspicion 
of  France  was  as  dominant  a  consideration  as  distrust  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  has  been  during  the  past  few  years. 

A  great  need  which  has  inspired  so  much  of  the  continuing 
public  interest  in  sedition,  moreover,  has  been  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  of  the  judicial  rulings.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  so  far  given  a  decision  on  the  numerous  cases  of 
de-naturalization  and  deportation  ordered  by  lower  courts. 
Mere  membership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  has  in  one 
case  been  held  to  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  applicant  for 
citizenship  swore  falsely,  that  he  was  an  anarchist  and  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  good  moral  character.  The  decision  of  the 
lower  court  in  a  similar  case  in  1919  was  held  so  important 
that  the  federal  Naturalization  Bureau  circularized  all  im- 
migration offices  concerning  it.  Last  year  an  Italian,  arrested 
for  anarchy,  was  released  from  custody,  but  subsequently  his 
citizenship  was  cancelled  on  the  same  evidence  which  had  been 
held  insufficient  to  warrant  conviction.  As  a  consequence  of 
numerous  decisions,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  dual  citizenship 
is  being  established,  with  one  set  of  rules  for  the  native-born 
and  another  for  the  foreign-born. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  bill  re-introduced  by  Senator  Sterling 
and  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does 
not  clarify  the  situation ;  for  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
our  criminal  law  is  insufficient  to  rid  the  country  of  undesir- 
able aliens  and  naturalized  citizens  and  that  further  powers 
are  required  to  deal  with  sedition.  Last  year  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  defeated  in  the  House.  No  new 
hearings  were  held  this  year  by  the  Senate,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  House  will  be  no  more  disposed  to  pass  it  unless 
further  arguments  for  the  bill  are  adduced. 

The  bill  is  directed  against  advocacy,  in  speech  or  print,  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence,  but  goes  further  than  existing  law  in  specifically 
laying  down  that  an  order  of  the  Post  Office  Department  pro- 
hibiting the  distribution  of  any  piece  of  literature  on  those 
grounds  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  crime  has  been  com- 


mitted and,  further,  that  the  display  of  any  flag  intended  to 
symbolize  a  cause  held  to  be  directed  against  the  present  form 
of  our  government  is  sufficient  evidence  of  crime.  Since  direct 
language  to  the  effect  that  our  government  should  be  over- 
thrown is  hardly  ever  used,  the  bill  charges  the  courts  with 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  complained  about 
in  any  given  case ;  it  does  not  itself  lay  down  what  utterances 
shall  be  held  to  construe  that  meaning. 

A  very  interesting  amendment  to  the  bill  which,  probably, 
would  "pull  its  teeth"  so  far  as  practical  enforcement  is  con- 
cerned, was  introduced  by  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  to  the 
effect  that  any  officer  of  the  government  interfering  with  any 
person  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  shall  be  punished. 
Since  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  seditious  language  rests 
entirely  with  the  court,  an  officer  in  making  an  arrest  under 
this  act  would  be  liable  to  punishment  unless  the  language 
used  was  clearly  criminal  under  previous  laws,  notably  sec- 
tions 6  and  332  of  the  federal  Criminal  Code — in  which  case, 
why  should  he  take  action  under  the  new  law  at  all  ? 

THE  CLASH  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

A  SENSATIONAL  reversal  of  public  opinion,  or  what 
appeared  as  such,  marked  the  finale  of  one  of  the  most 
bitter  and  acrimonious  political  campaigns  ever  waged 
in  Minneapolis.  Thomas  Van  Lear,  former  Socialist  mayor 
of  the  city,  defeated  for  reelection  by  a  small  majority  two 
years  ago,  had  a  lead  of  6,500  over  his  opponent,  Col.  George 
E.  Leach,  as  candidate  of  the  Working  People's  Political 
League  in  the  primary  election  for  mayor  this  year.  But 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  final  election  last  week, 
Colonel  Leach,  the  "fighting"  colonel  of  Minnesota's  Own 
Regiment,  and  the  fusion  candidate  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  though  nominally  non-partisan,  was  able 
to  roll  up  a  majority  of  nearly  15,000  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  144,000  votes  cast,  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  in  Minneapolis. 

Behind  the  ostensible  issues  of  the  campaign  were  the 
larger  economic  and  industrial  issues  which  are  stalking 
across  the  background  in  the  North  West.  The  Non- 
partisan League  is  still  the  object  of  bitter  hatred,  and  in 
the  Twin  Cities  labor,  forced  by  this  antagonism  into  a  class 
war  that  is  new  in  American  life,  has  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  power.  In  Minneapolis,  labor  now  has  its 
own  building,  housing  its  own  daily  newspaper,  the  Min- 
nesota Daily  Star,  which  has  upon  its  staff  some  of  the  ablest 
newspaper  men  in  the  state. 

The  campaign  in  the  present  instance  was  fought  with 
bare  knuckles.  The  opposition  to  Van  Lear  drew  upon  the 
worn  shibboleths  of  disloyality,  Townleyism  and  socialism ; 
all  sorts  of  charges  easily  disproved  were  circulated  and  re- 
peated in  spite  of  their  flagrant  violation  even  of  ordinary 
election  ethics.  Though  the  former  mayor  was  ousted  from 
the  Socialist  Party  during  the  war,  the  Socialist  vote  went 
in  mass  for  the  labor  ticket ;  and  to  that  extent  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  candidate  as  a  socialist  was,  of  course,  justified. 

A  cleaner  cut  issue,  but  one  perhaps  not  as  favorable  to 
the  case  of  the  fusion,  would  have  been  drawn  if  Van  Lear's 
two  years'  administration  as  mayor  had  been  compared  with 
other  administrations,  if  his  economic  and  social  beliefs,  such 
as  they  are  and  not  as  they  are  imagined  to  be,  had  been 
frankly  challenged,  and  if  some  of  the  current  municipal 
problems  pressing  for  solution  had  been  seriously  discussed. 
The  Working  People's  Political  League,  although  its  leaders 
also  indulged  in  personalities,  presented  sharply  the  issue 
of  home  rule.  The  league  was  founded  several  years  ago 
as  an  annex  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  has  been 
active  in  at  least  one  state  campaign  besides  the  Minneapolis 
one.  1 

As  elsewhere,  the  fight  hangs  on  the  question  of  street 
railway  franchises.  For  years  this  had  been  a  moot  question 
in  the  city.     There  had  been  valuations  of  the  local   com- 
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pany's  property  differing  by  millions  of  dollars.  Finally  a 
bill  was  engineered  through  the  state  legislature,  placing 
the  regulation  of  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission.  This  meant,  practically,  an 
abrogation  of  the  street  railway  franchise  in  Minneapolis. 
Under  the  law  the  street  railways  may  file  a  statement  that 
they  intend  to  come  under  the  act,  thus  largely  taking  con- 
trol of  the  local  system  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. In  a  previous  election  a  franchise  placing  a  twenty- 
four  million  valuation  on  the  property  of  the  street  railway 
company  and  a  7  per  cent  return  upon  that  valuation  was 
defeated.  After  the  present  election,  the  company  has  stated 
that  it  will  shortly  file  an  application  with  the  State  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  for  an  increase  in  street 
car  fares. 

On  this  and  other  pending  matters,  Mayor  Leach  will 
by  no  means  have  an  easy  time.  Although  he  carried  the 
other  members  of  his  ticket  into  office  with  him,  the  labor 
group  elected  to  the  city  council,  though  not  a  majority, 
is  large  enough  on  certain  issues  to  control  its  decisions. 
This  is  especially  true  of  questions  relating  to  public  utilities. 
Since  in  Minneapolis  the  city  council  is  traditionally  strong 
in  relation  to  the  administration,  a  rough  progress  in  muni- 
cipal affairs  is  predicted  for  the  next  two  years. 

Two  important  amendments  to  the  city  charter  were  also 
passed  at  the  election,  one  providing  22  mills  for  school 
purposes  and  the  other  2  mills  for  libraries,  the  former  an 
increase  from  15.98  mills.  B.  B.  Jackson,  superintendent 
of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools,  states  that  this  increase 
in  revenue  will  mean  the  salvation  of  the  schools.  "In  1920," 
he  said,  "there  were  3,426  new  pupils.  They  needed  85 
new  teachers  and  they  got  52.  In  1921,  there  were  3,592 
new  pupils.  They  needed  90  new  teachers  and  they  got  14 
less  than  in  1920."  Gratia  Countryman,  the  city  librarian, 
says  that  with  the  new  financial  provision  new  life  has  been 
injected  into  the  activities  of  the  city  libraries. 

WITH   COMMENCEMENT  ORATORS 

SOME  folks  say  that  this  country  needs  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  its  men  of  affairs,  and  less  to  the  sentimentalists  and 
theorists.  Commencement  time  affords  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  imagination,  sanity,  practicability  and 
mental  grasp  of  typical  men  from  these  two  groups.  Let  the 
len  of  affairs  speak  first. 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
jration,  delivered  the  address  at  Syracuse  University.  His 
subject  was  Opportunity,  a  word  once  said,  by  Emerson,  to  be 
but  a  variant  spelling  for  America.  Judge  Gary  is  still  dwell- 
ing with  Emerson  on  the  serene,  Olympian  heights  of  early 
American  individualism,  of  the  date  of  1840.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  students  and  graduates  of  Syracuse  University  take  as 
seriously  as  does  Judge  Gary  the  doctrine  that 

Industrially  the  individual  can  realize  the  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  this  country  offers  only  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  open  shop  as  distinguished  from  thp  dominance  of 
union  leaders.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  stand  for  the 
open  sea,  open  ports  of  all  countries,  open  covenants  with  other 
nations,  open  discussion  of  all  proper  questions  and  the  open 
shop,  with   this,   freedom   and   justice   for   all. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  an  address 
at  Union  College  Medical  School,  declared  that  Europe  is 
lost  without  American  help.  He  said  that  Europe  is  saying 
to  America: 

Just  as  you  came  into  war  with  us,  so  now  enter  into  our 
councils  for  peace.  Enter  them  upon  your  own  terms,  but  enter. 
Come  into  our  League  of  Nations  or  reject  it,  as  you  please.  But 
at  least  confer  with  us.  Show  us  your  interest.  You  need  never 
lend  us  a  dollar — never  send  a  soldier  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Together  we  fought  to  make  the  world  safe.  The  fight  is  not 
ended,  but  victory  is  in  sight.  We  shall  gain  it,  not  through 
further  shedding;  of  blood,  but  through  the  wise  and  frequent 
councils  of  those  who  think  and  aspire  alike.    Entanglement  for 


America   is    unnecessary, 
vital. 


Her    sympathy   and    her   counsel    are 


John  W.  Davis,  recently  returned  from  service  as  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  gave  the  address  at  Union  College  on 
the  subject  of  Americanism.  Mr.  Davis  demonstrated  (if 
judgment  may  be  safely  based  upon  news  reports)  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  talking  consistently  upon  this  subject.  The  phil- 
osophical difficulties  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statements: 

Any  compromise  with  the  Bolshevik  creed  is  but  a  league  with 
death.  Between  the  doctrines  of  class  rule  and  class  hatred  and 
those  which  have  made  America  there  is  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that 
between  truth  and  falsehood. 

Then  we  come  to  personal  liberty,  a  very  different  thing  from 
personal  license.  It  is  first  of  all  the  doctrine  of  self-restraint, 
but  so  much  granted  it  is  a  liberty  not  to  be  whittled  away  by 
multiplied  laws,  even  though  they  bear  the  sanction  of  an  ap- 
parent majority.  It  is  both  easy  and  popular  to  say  that  in  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  to  be  found  the  final  law.  Yet  when  car- 
ried to  its  ultimate  conclusion  this  is  despotism  in  its  least  in- 
telligible form. 

There  are  things  too  sacred  even  for  the  weight  of  numbers 
to  disturb  and  they  are  protected  by  American  Constitutions,  not 
from  impotent  minorities  from  whom  nothing  need  be  feared,  but 
against  the  violence  of  majorities,  even  when  moved  by  laudable 
impulses. 

So  much  for  men  of  affairs.  What  have  the  educators  to 
say  for  themselves  ?  Let  the  presidents  of  Yale,  "frinceton  and 
Harvard  be  heard.  President  Hadley  discussed  the  views  of 
extremists,  militants  and  pacifists,  and  found  little  to  satisfy 
our  present  needs  in  either. 

Neither  pacifist  nor  militant  is  right,  because  neither  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  indirect  and  lasting  effects  of  conflict.  A 
contest  is  not  good  or  bad  in  itself;  it  is  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  .spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted  and  the  kind  of  leaders 
which  it  brings  to  the  front.  If  conducted  for  a  selfish  end  and 
by  unscrupulous  methods  it  breeds  selfish  leaders  and  narrow- 
minded  followers.  If  conducted  for  an  unselfish  end  and  by  hon- 
orable methods  it  trains  leaders  who  can  serve  the  people  and 
followers  who  have  better  ideals  than  those  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement. When  the  Persians  heard  that  the  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  not  money  but  crowns  of  laurel,  one  of  them 
said:  "Against  what  manner  of  men,  O  king,  hast  thou  brought 
us  to  fight,  who  contend  not  for  money  but  for  honor?"  This  is 
the  touchstone  that  determines  whether  the  race  is  good  or  bad ; 
this  the  Greek  spirit,  which,  broadened  in  its  scope  to  include 
wider  ideals  of  honor  and  service  than  the  old  Greeks  had 
dreamed,  underlies  and  gives  vitality  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  of  Paul.  Not  to  withdraw  from  contests,  but  to  contend  on 
the  field  of  public  service;  not  to  stifle  ambition,  but  to  make  suc- 
cess in  meeting  others'  needs  the  goal  of  ambition  and  the  test 
of  fitness  for  leadership — this  is  the  Christian  teaching. 

President  Hibben  considered  world  problems  in  his  address. 
He  said: 

We  are  in  a  position  in  America  at  the  present  crisis  of  the 
world's  history  where,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it 
seems  to  many  to  be  wise  on  our  part  to  buy  immunity  from 
world  responsibilities,  and  consequently  world  opportunities,  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  our  own  resources  and  be  a  realm 
unto  ourselves.  We  found  ourselves  unprepared  for  war;  we 
were  likewise  unprepared  for  peace.  We  are  sadly  unprepared 
if  we  do  not  see  today  in  the  possible  international  relationships 
the  way  of  responsibility  which  must  lead  inevitably  to  the  open 
door  of  a  great  world  opportunity.  We  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  international  obligation  by  paying  the  price 
of  a  loss  of  international  power  and  leadership. 

President  Lowell  is  the  most  outstanding  defender  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  university  might  as  well  go  out  of  business 
as  to  permit  any  sort  of  external  control  of  its  utmost  freedom 
of  thought.  He  would  have  Harvard  graduates  carry  this 
doctrine  into  practice  in  the  world : 

What  we  need  now  is  not  more  organization  or  more  ma- 
chinery, but  more  thought;  personal  thought,  clear,  far-reach- 
ing and  profound,  as  unbiased  and  illumined,  and,  not  least,  as 
wide-spread  among  our  people  as  possible,  for  in  the  multitude 
of  the  wise  is  the  welfare  of  the  world;  and  where  shall  we 
look  for  this  multitude  if  not  among  those  upon  whom  have 
been  lavished  the  best  educational  opportunities  that  our  country 
can  produce — the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 
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Shall  We  Buy  Coal? 

[The  "consumers'  strike"  so  vociferously  denounced  in  recent 
weeks  has  a  twofold  origin:  the  actual  straits  of  many  families 
and  institutions  at  a  time  of  lowered  incomes,  and  the  absence, 
so  far,  of  any  authoritative  statement  why  the  price  of  coal  at 
the  present  time  should  be  higher  than  a  year  ago  when  retail 
prices  of  almost  all  other  commodities  are  falling.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  the  opinions  of  two  men 
who,  though  speaking  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducer's case,  are  known  for  their  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
the  consumer. — The  Editor.] 

I. 

IN  the  face  of  falling  prices  of  basic  commodities  and 
foods  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  ap- 
preciate why  the  prices  of  hard  coal,  or  anthracite,  have- 
not  fallen,  are  higher  than  last  year,  and  are  in  fact 
slowly  but  surely  going  upward.  The  common  fault  of  not 
appreciating  the  difference  between  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coals  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject by  many  people.  I  shall  speak  only  of  anthracite  and 
refer  to  soft  coal  only  by  way  of  comparison,  for  it  is  only 
with  respect  to  anthracite  that  there  is  today  cause  for  any 
great  questioning  by  the  public.  The  widespread  distribution 
given  the  statements  of  Senator  Elkins  regarding  the  "buyers' 
strike"  on  coal  should  be  read  in  the  knowledge  that  he  refers 
only  to  bituminous  coal  and  more  particularly  to  that  coal  for 
industries  and  railroads.  He  is  not  speaking  for  the  anthracite 
industry.  The  production,  selling,  distribution,  storage,  uses, 
prices  and  nearly  everything  else  are  different  for  these  two 
products  of  the  mines.  The  course  of  anthracite  production 
and  prices  may  be  likened  to  the  bond  market,  and  the  course 
of  production  and  prices  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket. One  is  steady  with  broad  fluctuations;  the  other  par- 
takes of  the  sudden  ups  and  downs  of  business  and  goes  from 
acute  depression  to  abnormal  prosperity. 

Because  the  deposits  of  anthracite  are  limited  to  a  very 
small  area,  and  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
producers  have  a  natural  monopoly.  Bituminous  coal  occurs 
in  such  profusion  and  in  so  many  widely  scattered  areas  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  opening  of  new  mines  is  such  a  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  venture  that  the  business  of 
mining  soft  coal  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in  the  country. 
Anthracite  is  mined  by  comparatively  few  companies — seven 
control  70  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  which  varies  from 
80,000,000  tons  to  nearly  100,000,000  net  tons  a  year,  and 
the  remaining  30  per  cent  comes  almost  entirely  from  mines 
operated  by  less  than  one  hundred  companies  and  individuals. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  5,000  companies 
with  more  than  7,000  commercial  mines  producing  about  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  a  year  in  this  country. 

Anthracite  is  more  costly  to  mine.  The  beds  are  deeper,  in 
part  thinner  and  generally  inclined  at  steeper  angles  than 
those  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bituminous  coal  is 
produced.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  hard  coal  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  times  as  great  as  for  mining  a  ton  of 
bituminous  coal. 

Furthermore,  when  bituminous  coal  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face it  is  either  sent  to  market  just  as  is,  that  is  as  "run  of 
mine,"  or,  except  in  certain  fields,  it  receives  no  special  treat- 
ment save  passing  over  simple  screens,  which  separate  it  into  a 
few  sizes  of  lump  and  screenings.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
thracite is  crushed  and  carefully  graded  and  sized,  and  im- 
purities are  taken  out  either  by  hand  or  by  special  machines 
and  washeries.  As  it  comes  from  the  mines  it  ranges  in  size 
from  fine  dust  to  large  lumps  andis  not  suitable  for  the  fur- 
nace of  the  householder.  The  preparation  of  anthracite  for 
market  is  in  fact  a  manufacturing  process,  by  which  are  ob- 
tained the  "domestic  sizes" — chestnut,  egg,  stove  and  lump — 


and  the  "steam  sizes" — buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  smaller 
sizes.  The  steam  sizes  find  their  only  market,  as  their  name 
implies,  for  steam  raising  under  boilers  and  therefore  must  be 
sold  in  competition  with  soft  coal.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  ' 
total  anthracite  raised  from  the  mines  is  this  by-product,  for 
which  there  is  but  a  limited  market  and  for  which  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  prices  cannot  be  obtained  that  cover  . 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  domestic  sizes — 60  per  cent  of  the  total  output — must, 
therefore,  pay  the  cost  of  production,  make  up  the  deficit  on 
the  sale  of  the  steam  sizes  and  produce  the  profit  on  the  opera- 
tion. Whenever  the  cost  of  production  of  anthracite  is  in- 
creased, as  by  a  wage  advance  or  by  the  imposition  of  a  special 
tax  such  as  is  provided  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  price  of  the  sizes  used  by  the  house- 
holder that  must  be  disproportionately  raised  to  cover  the  in- 
crease, for  there  is  no  opportunity  to  increase  the  prices  of  the 
smaller  sizes  because  what  the  steam-coal  buyer  will  pay  for 
them  depends  entirely  on  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  soft 
coal — a  substitute — which  is  much  below  the  cost  of  producing 
hard  coal. 

The  reason  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  decrease  in  the 
prices  of  household  anthracite  in  conformity  with  the  declines 
in  many  other  articles  of  general  and  common  use  is  that  there 
was  no  abnormal  inflation  in  the  prices.  The  prices  of  anthra- 
cite recorded  no  war  peak;  they  have  slowly  and  steadily 
climbed  upward  with  increasing  costs  and  have  been  held  in 
check,  from  the  time  all  prices  started  upward  in  1916,  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  large  and  influential  hard-coal  com- 
panies and  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  expressed  through 
the  government  informally  when  actual  price  fixing  was  not 
in  effect.  Variations  from  the  general  steadiness  in  anthracite 
mine  prices,  minor  as  regards  tonnage  and  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  producers  participating  but  nevertheless 
sensational  in  1920  as  regards  the  elevation  of  prices  of  "in- 
dependent" coal,  serve  only  to  accentuate  the  stability  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  Save  for  but  Jiree  months  early  in  1919, 
the  producers  of  anthracite  have  not  been  obliged  to  shut  down 
their  mines  for  lack  of  orders  for  many  years.  Even  today  the 
anthracite  producers  are  operating  at  capacity — at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  in  war-time.  There  is  no  falling  demand  for  hard  coal 
for  household  use.  The  consumers  of  prepared  sizes  of  hard 
coal  are  steady  users — they  represent  a  market  little  affected 
by  business  conditions,  for  they  are  the  householders.  "Car 
shortage,"  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  discussion  of 
the  coal  situation,  does  not  affect  the  hard-coal  miners;  the 
prime  factor  limiting  output  is  labor  and  mine  capacity. 

Anthracite  prices  have  risen  steadily  in  recent  years  because 
costs  of  production  have  increased.  Mine  labor,  for  instance, 
had  increases  in  wages  in  April,  1916,  October,  1917,  and 
April  1920.  Labor  represents  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
putting  a  ton  of  anthracite  in  the  railroad  car  ready  for  the 
market.  Other  costs,  as  material  and  supply  and  overhead, 
also  have  increased  markedly  in  recent  years.  The  only  de- 
creases in  cost  since  the  war  have  been  those  for  materials  and 
supplies.  Labor  costs  are  higher  now  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry,  and  the  anthracite 
miners,  like  those  in  the  bituminous  fields,  have  contracts  with 
the  producers,  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  decisions  of  wage  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  President,  which  contracts  do  not 
expire  until  April  1,  1922. 

Prices  of  bituminous  coal  for  current  delivery,  on  the  con- 
trary, rose  to  unprecedented  heights  in  1920,  reaching  a  peak 
in  August  and  descending  abruptly  to  a  low  level  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1921.  Since  April  of  this  year  soft-coal 
prices  have  varied  little  up  and  down  from  an  average  of 
prices  established  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  191 8,  despite 
the  fact  that  mine-labor  wages  have  increased  by  40  per  cent 
since  the  Armistice. 
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It  is  the  delivered  price  of  anthracite  that  interests  the  con- 
sumer, and  recognition  should  therefore  be  had  of  the  increases 
in  freight  rates  on  coal.  Increases  of  25  per  cent  in  June  191 8 
and  of  40  per  cent  in  August  1920  in  freight  rates  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  price  the  householder  pays  for  his  fuel. 

Editor,  Coal  Age.  C.  E.  Lesher. 

II. 

THE  following  statement,  which  I  released  on  May 
4,  relates  to  the  wages  now  being  paid  in  the  mining 
industry: 

There  will  be  no  reduction  of  wages  in  the  organized  sections 
of  the  coal  mining  industry.  The  mine  workers  are  now  work- 
ing under  a  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  United  States  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission,  created  by  the  President  and  which  functioned 
under  governmental  authority.  These  wage  schedules  were 
written  into  an  agreement  between  miners  and  operators  which 
will  not  terminate  until  March  31,  1922.  There  can  be  no  mo- 
dification or  abrogation  of  this  agreement  in  any  coal  producing 
district  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the  contract  through- 
out the  entire  nation.  The  United  Mine  Workers  will  resist 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  its  present  contractual 
relations.  The  present  acute  depression  in  the  mining  industry, 
with  consequent  widespread  unemployment  and  distress  among 
the  mine  workers,  is  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  wage 
schedules  now  in  effect.  Production  costs  at  the  present  time  are 
such  as  to  enable  coal  to  be  produced  and  furnished  the  con- 
suming public  at  a  price  relatively  lower  than  any  other  basic  or 
essential  commodity.  Users  of  coal  should  not  delay  purchase 
upon  the  theory  or  with  the  hope  that  any  reduction  of  wages 
will  be  accepted  by  the  mine  workers.  Statements  to  the  con- 
trary have  no  basis  in  fact. 

In  this  statement  I  did  not  in  any  way  defend  the  present 
market  prices  of  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal.  I  simp- 
ly undertook  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
labor  costs  of  producing  coal  under  the  present  wage  agree- 
ments which  will  expire  next  year.  It  is  also  true  that  in  no 
previous  statement  have  I  undertaken  in  any  way  to  justify  the 
prices  being  charged  by  the  coal  operators.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  coal  can  be  produced,  under  the  present  wage  agreements 
in  the  coal  industry,  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  coal 
operator,  and  still  be  furnished  to  the  consuming  public  at  a 
price  that  is  relatively  fair  in  comparison  with  other  essential 
commodities.  It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  year  1920  many 
perators  deliberately  filched  excessive  profits  from  the  pockets 
f  consumers,  which  has  justified  in  a  large  way  the  severe 
iticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  the  coal  producers. 
In  so  far  as  is  possible,  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  coal 
consumers  that  the  wages  paid  for  mine  labor  are  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  these  reprehensible  practices.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  future  price  of  coal  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, upon  the  attitude  of  the  consuming  public.  Production 
in  the  bituminous  fields  now  approximates  40  or  45  per  cent 
of  the  normal  output.  Should  this  condition  continue  and 
users  of  coal  continue  to  withhold  purchase  it  will  naturally 
result  in  a  later  demand  when  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
transport  the  requisite  tonnage.  Such  condition  will  naturally 
tend  to  create  a  runaway  market,  which  will  be  intensified 
by  the  activities  of  unscrupulous  producers.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, one  can  easily  imagine  a  repetition  of  prices  which 
prevailed  during  the  skyrocketing  period  of  1920. 

As  affecting  your  own  coal  supply,  [in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  editor]  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  your  coal 
should  now  be  $1.35  more  a  ton  than  it  waa  in  August  of 
last  year,  unless  such  amount  should  be  accounted  for  in 
the  percentage  increase  on  freight  rates.  Neither  will  I  at- 
tempt to  justify  an  increase  of  $3  a  ton  since  April  of  1920. 
President,  '  John  L.  Lewis. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


The  Sacco- Vanzetti  Case 

DURING  the  period  when  the  recent  crime  wave  was 
sweeping  over  the  country,  many  bold  hold-ups, 
robberies,  and  murders  occurred.  The  majority  of 
the  cases  were  of  the  sordid  type  which  might  be 
expected  in  a  time  of  lawlessness  and  happily  they  soon  passed 
from  public  attention  and  memory.  But  there  were  two  of 
these  occurrences  which  will  not  and  ought  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, because  of  the  grave  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
regarding  them  and  the  consequent  importance  which  they 
have  achieved  in  public  opinion. 

On  December  24,  1919,  an  armed  attack  occurred  at 
Bridgewater,  Mass.  The  L.  Q.  White  Shoe  Company's  pay 
truck  was  on  its  route  from  the  bank  to  the  shoe  factory  with 
$33,000.  Two  bandits  ran  out  of  a  side  street,  fired  at  the 
occupants  of  the  truck ;  shots  were  returned ;  the  truck  and 
its  drivers  escaped  and  the  robbers  fled  in  an  automobile. 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  was  charged  with  attempted  murder 
and  robbery  in  connection  with  the  case.  He  has  been  con- 
victed and  is  now  undergoing  a  second  trial. 

Another  and  more  tragic  hold-up  occurred  at  South  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  on  April  15,  1920.  Again  it  was  an  attack  upon 
a  payroll.  This  time  two  men  carrying  $18,000,  belonging 
to  the  Slater  and  Morril  plant,  were  fired  upon,  fell,  and 
the  robbers  escaped  with  the  money.  Nicola  Sacco  was  arrest- 
ed and  charged  with  murder  in  connection  with  this  occur- 
rence. After  a  preliminary  examination,  he  was  put  in  the 
Dedham  jail.  Vanzetti  is  also  under  similar  indictment  in 
connection  with  this  hold-up. 

The  cases  of  these  two  men  are  of  more  than  common  or 
local  interest.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  like  the  cases 
of  Ettor  and  Giovanitti.  They  symbolize  the  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  the  foreign  radical.  Like  Mooney,  their  trials 
have  become  a  test  of  American  processes  of  justice.  They 
are  of  international  importance,  for  a  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  regarding  the  plight  of 
these  men.  Italian  clubs  in  Rome,  Washington,  and  Boston 
are  working  assiduously  in  their  behalf.  The  Italian  consul 
in  Boston  told  the  writer  that  he  and  his  office  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  collect  data  relative  to  the  case  and  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  possible  the  course  of  true  justice. 

The  New  England  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  the 
League  for  Democratic  Control  in  Boston  have  held  public 
meetings  and  have  made  appeals  for  funds  with  which  to  se- 
cure adequate  defence.  Many  labor  bodies  have  also  taken 
up  the  case,  have  made  pronouncements  upon  it,  and  have 
urged  support  of  defence  committees. 

Vanzetti  has  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  the  strug- 
gle of  labor  to  obtain  a  higher  status.  His  personal  history 
is  typical  of  the  many  Italians  who  come  to  America  as  young 
men,  poor,  but  hopeful  of  finding  here  a  new  and  better 
world.  He  found  work  in  unhealthful  shops  in  large  cities 
amid  dirt  and  squalor,  and  received  inconceivably  low  wages. 
He  suffered  from  unemployment,  became  ill,  wandered  about 
from  city  to  city  picking  up  whatever  job  he  could  find.  His 
experience,  as  can  readily  be  imagined,  was  a  tremendous  dis- 
illusionment. It  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the 
immigrant  "does  not  live  in  America  but  under  America." 
He  became  a  radical  and  began  helping  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing labor.  He  obtained  a  job  with  the  Cordage  Com- 
pany at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  was  active  in  bringing  about 
the  big  walkout  there  in  1916.  After  the  strike  was  over 
and  an  increase  in  wages  was  secured  by  the  workers,  Van- 
zetti was  not  reemployed  at  Plymouth,  but  started  work  for 
himself  as  a  fish  vendor — a  fact  which  is  important  to  re- 
member in  relation  to  his  trial. 

Vanzetti  is  a  man  of  considerable  education,  of  deep  and 
sometimes  poetic  feeling.  Some  of  those  who  have  interviewed 
him  in  prison  are  deeply  impressed  with  his  character  and  are 
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firmly  convinced  that  he  is  not  of  the  class  from  which  thugs 
and  robbers  come.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  personal 
integrity  and  high  purpose. 

After  leaving  the  Cordage  Company  Vanzetti  continued 
his  work  with  labor  circles.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was 
active  in  work  for  the  defence  of  Andrea  Salsedo,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  organizing  a  meeting  in  this  man's  behalf.  Just 
before  this  date,  however,  Salsedo's  tragic  and  famous  death 
occurred  in  New  York.  (Salsedo  was  a  radical  who  had  been 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  four- 
teenth floor  of  Park  Row  Building  without  trial.  He  fell 
from  a  window  May  3,   1920,  and  was  crushed  to  death.) 

Vanzetti  and  Sacco  were  arrested  May  5,  1920.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  the  murder  charge  against  them. 
Is  it  the  culmination  of  prejudice,  bitterness  and  hysteria 
against  foreign  "Reds"?  Is  it  an  endeavor  to  railroad  in- 
nocent men  to  death  because  they  are  radicals?  It  is  the 
persistent  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  this  is  the  case.  It 
is  this  belief  which  makes  the  trial  of  supreme  importance  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  establish  complete  justice  beyond  all 
doubt. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preliminary  examinations  that  the 
police  were  interested  in  the  social  philosophy  of  both  of  these 
men,  and  that  they  were  carefully  interrogated  regarding  their 
radical  views.  This  fact  explains  one  of  the  apparent  weak- 
nesses of  the  defence  of  Vanzetti.  He  was  not  placed  on 
the  witness  stand  in  his  own  defence — a  fact  which  in  law 
does  not  prejudice  a  case,  but  which  in  practice  does  greatly 
prejudice  a  jury.  If  the  man  charged  with  crime  is  innocent, 
why  should  he  not  appear?  Why  should  he  fear  the  cross- 
examinations  of  the  prosecution,  if  he  is  loud  in  his  protesta- 
tion of  innocence  ? 

Vanzetti  was  not  placed  on  the  stand  to  witness  in  his  own 
behalf  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  defence  feared  an  examination 
of  his  views  regarding  society.  Being  a  foreigner  and  general- 
ly known  to  be  a  radical,  he  was  under  a  tremendous  handicap. 
A  discussion  of  radicalism  at  the  trial  would  increase  this 
handicap  and  would  inevitably  produce  a  prejudice  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  jury  which  would  be  selected  in  New 
England  mill  towns  at  the  present  time. 

Vanzetti  was  convicted  of  having  taken  part  in  the  hold-up 
at  Bridgewater  and  he  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  im- 
prisonment. 

Against  Vanzetti  there  were  five  chief  identifying  witnesses 
— three  are  confidential  employes  of  the  L.  Q.  White  Com- 
pany whose  truck  was  held. up,  one  being  also  a  constable  of 
the  town.  One  is  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  one  is  a  woman. 
Some  of  them  have  received  a  reward  for  the  conviction.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  nearly  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion gave  evidence  which  was  uncertain,  unreliable,  or 
changed.  During  the  preliminary  examination,  statements 
were  made  about  the  man  who  fired  shots — for  instance,  about 
such  details  as  height,  kind  of  mustache  and  cap,  and  other 
descriptions,  which  were  changed  at  the  trial.  There  are  sev- 
eral facts  testified  to  in  the  trial  regarding  which  the  witnesses 
had  to  confess  that  they  had  received  information  after  the 
event.  An  absurd  part  of  the  evidence  relates  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  boy  who  could  tell  that  the  men  were  foreigners 
by  the  way  in  which  they  ran.  The  woman  testified  to  having 
seen  fire  coming  from  the  gun.  She  was  standing  at  the  rail- 
road station  a  hundred  yards  or  more  away.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  large  house  intervenes  between  the  station  and  the 
place  where  the  shooting  was  heard  so  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  for  her  to  have  seen  what  she  testified  to  having 
seen. 

There  are  points  in  the  prosecution's  case  which  wTere  not 
adequately  explained  by  the  defense:  for  instance  the  finding 
of  shot  gun  shells  in  Vanzetti's  coat  pocket. 

But  the  defense  rested  its  whole  case  in  the  testimony  of 
eighteen  witnesses  from  Plymouth  who  accounted  for  Van- 
zetti's whereabouts  during  the  day  of  the  attack  upon  the  L. 


Q.  White  truck.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Vanzetti  was 
at  this  time  a  fish  vendor.  Many  Italians  were  produced  at 
the  trial  who  swore  to  purchasing  eels  from  him  at  the  time 
when  Vanzetti  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bridgewater, 
twenty-eight  miles  away. 

Eels!  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Everybody  purchased  eels, 
and  on  December  24,  the  day  before  Christmas !  That  sounds 
fishy,  especially  to  a  jury  of  average  American  citizens.  Wasn't 
it  a  frameup  among  the  Italians  to  defend  one  of  their 
fellows  ? 

The  story  of  these  Italians  was  simple,  straightforward,  and 
remains  to  this  day  unshaken.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  an 
Italian  custom  to  eat  eels  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  a 
Catholic  fast  day,  much  as  it  is  an  American  custom  to  eat 
turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  prosecution  did  not  dis- 
prove the  story  of  the  eels.  But  it  did  manage  by  indirect 
reference  to  introduce  several  allusions  to  Vanzetti's  radical 
views.     And  the  jury  finally  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  name  of  Nicola  Sacco  is  linked  with  that  of  Vanzetti 
in  the  second  of  the  two  hold-ups  mentioned  above;  the 
charge  being  that  of  robbery  and  murder  of  the  guard  and 
paymaster  of  the  Slater  and  Morril  Shoe  Company  at  South 
Braintree,  Mass.  Sacco  has  also  been  active  in  the  labor  strug- 
gle. He  has  been  associated  with  many  of  the  prominent 
strikes  of  recent  times  in  New  England,  and  was  arrested  for 
utterances  at  Milford  in  191 6  in  connection  with  a  protest 
meeting.  Sacco  is  married,  is  a  workman  of  exceptional  ability, 
has  received  excellent  wages,  and  has  a  brother  who  is  mayor 
of  an  Italian  city.  He  is  well  educated,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Vanzetti,  many  who  have  visited  him  in  jail  are  convinced 
that  he  is  not  a  common  highwayman,  and  that  he  would  not 
have  descended  to  such  sordid  and  despicable  acts  as  those 
with  which  he  is  charged. 

At  the  preliminary  hearing,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
one  who  could  give  a  positive  identification  of  Sacco  as  the 
person  who  attacked  the  paymaster  and  guard.  Two  women 
looked  from  an  upper  story  of  the  Slater  and  Morril's  shop 
which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  crime.  The 
women  caught  only  fleeting  glances  of  the  bandits  in  their 
automobile  as  they  were  making  their  escape.  They  admitted 
that  they  might  be  mistaken  or  that  they  could  not  say  posi- 
tively that  Sacco  was  the  man.  Mr.  Wade,  also  of  the  same 
shop,  said  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  identification. 
Their  evidence  also  conflicted  as  to  the  description  of  the 
man.  Workers  who  were  located  in  shops  looking  directly 
upon  the  scene  of  the  hold-up  could  not  identify  Sacco  as  the 
bandit.  Here,  as  in  the  Bridgewater  case,  witnesses  were 
employes  in  the  factory  of  the  business  concern  which  was 
directly  affected. 

Vanzetti  was  secretly  indicted  a  long  time  after  Sacco 's 
commitment  to  jail  and  was  bound  over  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der without  a  preliminary  hearing.  The  trial  of  both  men 
is  now  on  at  Dedham,  Mass.  New  lawyers  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  defense,  and  they  have  had  ample  time  for 
preparing  their  case.  Clarence  R.  Skinner. 

LOVE  AND  MIGHT 

Might  flies  its  flag  upon  life's  battlement, 
Yet  in  its  conquest  knows  its  worst  defeat  ; 
It  can  but  break,  not  bend ;  its  fiercest  heat 

To  melt  the  unwon  soul  is  impotent. 

But  Love — her  gifts  rejected,  labour  spent 
For  nought — uplifted,  sensing  still  the  beat 
Of  all  life's  music,  sure  no  power  can  cheat 

Her  final  triumph,  smiles  and  is  content. 


R.  N.  in   The  Commonwealth. 
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Habilitating  Haiti 

NINE  months  or  more  ago,  Secretary  Colby  found 
it  expedient  to  announce  that  the  pacification  and 
education  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  was  approach- 
ing completion,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
conquering  American  troops  might  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  days  ago  dispatches  from  that  unhappy  re- 
public reported  promulgation  of  an  order  requiring  trial  of 
certain  offenses  by  courts-martial  composed  of  marine  of- 
ficers, because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Haitian  courts  to  con- 
vict natives  charged  with  propaganda  against  the  Occupation 
and  with  other  political  "crimes."  So  far  from  withdrawal, 
the  practical  policy  afoot  seems  to  be  the  further  encroach- 
ment upon  so  much  of  Haitian  autonomy  as  the  considerate 
manners  of  marine  officers  and  their  political  appointees  have 
left.  We  have  been  at  this  now  for  five  years  or  so,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  Memoir  on  the  Political,  Economic  and 
Financial  Conditions  to  the  United  States  government  by 
the  delegation  of  the  Union  Patriotique  d'Haiti  now  in  this 
country  gives  opportunity  to  take  account  of  stock. 

Leave  aside  for  the  moment  the  political  considerations  in- 
volved— not  that  they  are  unimportant,  but  they  present  a 
different  problem.  Consider  merely  the  relation  of  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  to  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  island.  He 
has  various  contacts  with  it,  direct  and  indirect.  It  taxes 
him ;  operates  his  public  utilities,  builds  his  roads,  manages 
a  good  deal  of  his  port  facilities;  pacifies  him  through  the 
medium  of  native  guards  officered  by  former  privates  and 
"noncoms"  of  the  marine  corps ;  administers  his  fiscal  system 
through  a  group  of  politically  appointed  officials;  runs  such 
schools  as  there  are;  takes  an  occasional  hand  in  his  sanitary 
affairs;  most  important  of  all,  deals  directly  with  the  Ameri- 
can corporations  which  frequently  employ  him.  Without 
disrespect,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Haitian  has  some- 
thing to  learn — particularly  the  Haitian  of  the  hills  who 
is  unlettered  and  without  standards  of  living  which  we  should 
recognize  as  such.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  attractions  for 
American  business:  Haitians  who  are  sufficiently  untutored 
to  be  willing  to  work  for  a  wage  varying  from  30  to  50  cents 
a  day  offer  an  attractive  supply  of  cheap  labor.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Haitian  outside  his 
chosen  form  of  life;  he  aims  to  live  and  not  to  acquire  wealth, 
so  that  higher  pay  not  infrequently  means  to  him  merely 
working  less.  In  the  towns  where  the  legacy  of  French  cul- 
ture remains  from  the  Colonial  days,  he  differs  from  us  not 
in  standards  but  in  tastes.  As  a  national  unit  he  has  a  quality 
of  conceiving  and  executing  large  things — as  the  castles  and 
fortresses  on  the  coast  bear  witness.  His  financial  affairs  are, 
nationally  at  least,  as  chaotic  as  any  Tammany  administra- 
tion's. 

To  that  we  must  add  the  Occupation  and,  with  it,  the 
advent  of  certain  large  American  corporations.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  two  went  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  charge  is  unproved  except  in  the  case  of  the  National 
City  Bank — which  undoubtedly  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
The  other  concerns  went  there  mainly  because  they  expected 
protection.  They  were  mistaken ;  they  now  charge  both  the 
American  and  Haitian  governments  rather  bitterly  with  hav- 
ing failed  to  give  them  the  protection  due  American  citizens 
under  the  circumstances ;  some  of  them  are  threatened  with 
receiverships. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  business  man's  policy 
toward  the  Haitian  native  has  been  generally  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  marine's.  Some  at  least  have  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  improve  standards  of  living  on  the  broad  theory 
that  a  properly  fed  man  will  do  a  better  day's  work  than  a 
hungry  man. 

The    marines    have    not    interested    themselves    greatly    in 


this.  When  they  needed  labor,  notably  to  build  roads, 
they  eventually  revived — and  in  an  aggravated  form — the 
system  of  corvee,  or  forced  labor,  and  even  the  Haitians 
complained  of  the  food  supplied.  Like  all  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, it  requires  capital  to  develop  the  native  resources;  and 
the  quarrel  is  perhaps  less  with  the  desire  of  American  busi- 
•r«ess  to  operate,  than  with  the  effects  of  American  business 
operation. 

The  Haitian  memoir  does  not  stress  the  most  difficult  ele- 
ment in  the  problem.  What  makes  Haiti  attractive  to  for- 
eigners is  precisely  this  combination  of  resource  and  cheap 
labor.  The  latter  element  depends  upon  preserving  the  ignor- 
ance in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  now  enveloped. 
A  system  of  education  which  touched  any  considerable  part  of 
the  children  of  school  age  would  almost  of  itself  revolution- 
ize the  life  of  the  country  in  a  short  time.  The  Marines 
have  not  solved  this  problem,  nor  has  the  Haitian  skeleton- 
government  which  still  functions.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  next  five  years  will  be  any  more  successful  in 
that  regard  than  the  last.  The  only  representative  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  in  the  hill  towns  has  been  the  promoted 
marine,  emerging  as  officer  in  the  American-formed  native 
guardia;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  these  bands,  even  more 
than  the  regular  marines,  have  been  responsible  for  the  re- 
peated atrocities  which  the  Navy  Department  so  studiously 
fails  to  investigate  in  any  thoroughgoing  manner.  It  was 
hardly  an  ideal  means  of  education.  As  a  pacifier  this  mili- 
tary organization  had  certain  advantages,  provided  there 
were  enough  troops  on  call — always  remembering  that  the 
most  pacific  Haitian  is  a  dead  one. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Haitian  ports  have  been  materially 
improved.  Lighthouses,  channels  and  sanitary  arrangements 
have  been  installed  and  are  being  maintained ;  they  will  re- 
main to  some  extent  after  the  Occupation  leaves  and  with 
the  military  roads  will  assist  the  development  of  the  island. 
There  are  varying  opinions  about  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems.  No  railroad  building  of  consequence  has  been  un- 
dertaken. The  total  achievement  is  not  a  striking  record, 
even  upon  the  side  where  the  American  military  forces  usually 
display  most  talent. 

There  has  been  an  American  civil  administration  of  finance. 
It  has  included  in  its  operations,  among  other  things,  the  plain 
robbery  of  bank  deposits  made  by  the  old  Haitian  government 
in  the  principal  bank  of  Port-au-Prince.  It  has  collected  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  frequently  in  violation  of  ancient 
government  concessions;  it  has  paid  the  salaries  of  the  local 
Haitian  officials,  and  has  occasionally  refused  to  pay  them 
as  a  means  of  coercing  them  into  adopting  the  American  sug- 
gestions. It  has  met  the  .bonded  obligation  of  the  Haitian 
government  and  on  an  audit  of  the  books  would  probably 
show  an  increased  credit  balance  for  the  Haitians ;  the  old 
regime  was  not  financially  efficient,  and  the  Occupation  is, 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint,  an  improvement. 

Under  and  beneath  all  this  has  been  the  constant  stream 
of  too  well  founded  reports  of  brutality,  disregard  of  life,  and 
barbarity  practiced  upon  the  Haitians  in  the  course  of  the 
pacifying  process.  Like  all  atrocity  stories,  the  tales  in- 
crease; but  the  proved  residuum  is  sufficient  to  deface  the 
record  of  the  marines  in  the  field.  There  is  no  useful  end 
to  be  accomplished  by  continuing  our  present  policy  as  it 
stands.  With  the  apparent  willingness  to  sanction  the  kind 
of  thing  which  made  the  German  occupation  in  Belgium 
hated,  we  stand  to  lose  something  immensely  more  precious 
than  everything  we  may  in  time  collect.  The  worst  of  Haiti 
is  not  the  effect  on  the  Haitians — it  is  the  effect  on  Americans. 
We  lose  something  of  our  honor,  and  we  blunt  our  national 
sensibilities  in  permitting  it.  The  numbing  of  moral  sense 
which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  militarist  occupation  is  a 
danger  which  no  thoughtful  American  dares  overlook. 

A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
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ommunity  Organization  in  the  Orient 


By  John  Stewart  Burgess 


PRINCETON      UNIVERSITY     CENTER     IN     CHINA     IN 

IN  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  the  carrying  of  letters  is 
work  that  is  done  only  by  coolies.  What  must  have 
been  the  impression,  therefore,  when  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district  of  Peking  local  merchants, 
well-to-do  women  and  students  went  around  the  streets — 
the  men  covering  the  stores  and  the  women  the  homes — to 
deliver  calendars  to  more  than  nine  thousand  of  their  neigh- 
bors! The  calendars  themselves  were  an  innovation.  In  the 
center  was  a  photograph  of  the  local  gentry  who  had  attended 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  neighborhood  organization  or  Fu 
Wu  Tuan  that  made  this  unusual  gift.  Above  was  a  brief 
description  of  the  proposed  work  of  the  organization,  and  be- 
low a  list  of  forty  charter  members,  most  of  them  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Fu  Wu  Tuan  had  been  brought  together,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  as  the  result  of  a  community  survey  undertaken  by 
the  Princeton  Center  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Peking.  It  consists  of  Chinese  and.  foreign  men  and 
women  and  has  organized  itself  in  eight  groups,  to  deal  with 
social  relationships,  playgrounds  and  recreation,  charity  and 
industrial  work,  moral  reform,  night  schools,  lectures  and 
general  extension  education,  public  health  and  social  investi- 
gation. Its  activities  were  started  with  an  appropriation  of 
$600  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  American  Board  Church, 
but  soon  another  $700  was  added  to  this  amount  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood,  even  though  most  of  them  were  not 
members  of  any  Christian  church. 

After  an, inaugural  meeting  by  the  local  gentry,  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures  for  women  and  evening  lectures 
for  men  was  arranged,  with  the  further  plan  to  work  up  in- 
terest among  special  groups,  such  as  unskilled  laborers,  arti- 
sans, apprentices,  teachers,  gentry  and  wives  of  officials ;  but 
just  when  a  start  had  been  made,  the  headquarters,  in  an  old 
tea  house,  had  to  be  given  up,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
it  was  impossible  to  find  another  suitahle  place  to  hold  public 
meetings.  Typical  of  what  can  be  done,  however,  was  an 
evening  meeting  to  which  the  head  of  a  large  shop  brought 
all  his  apprentices  to  see. pictures  on  public  health.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  calendar  followed  as  another  device  to  let 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  know  of  an  enterprise  which, 
it  was  hoped,  they  would  soon  begin  to  regard  as  their  own. 

Poor  relief  was  next  taken  up.  The  people  in  need  were 
easily  found  as  the  police  had  listed  the  families  they  consid- 
ered "poor"  and  "very  poor."  A  study  of  the  forty-six 
"poor"  families  showed  that  they  were  destitute,  while  the 
"very  poor"  were  practically  starving.  Many  of  the  latter 
did  not  have  any  padded  winter  clothes,  and  some  did  not 
even  have  enough  thin  clothes  to  give  every  member  of  the 
family  a  suit  of  his  own. 

Later,  a  poorhouse  for  men  and  a  workshop  for  women 
were  organized.  A  rich  broker,  more  familiar  with  ancient 
Chinese  ideas  of  charity  than  with  modern  scientific  relief 
(as  we  found  to  our  sorrow),  offered  to  give  us  $350  to  start 
a  poorhouse.  Now  the  old  Chinese  idea  of  a  poorhouse  is 
a  place  where  those  who  are  obviously  the  most  destitute  are 
herded  together  for  the  winter  months,  kept  fairly  warm  and 
given  enough  millet  gruel  to  keep  them  from  starving;  but  it 


1  The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Burgess  on  Changing  China.  The 
first  and  second  articles  appeared  in  the  Survey  for  April  23,  page  108,  and 
for  May  21,  page  239. 
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was  our  aim  to  fit  the  inmates  for  self-support.  Since  there 
were  no  trained  Chinese  social  workers  for  such  positions,  we 
first  obtained,  as  superintendent,  a  former  pastor  whose  large 
heart  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  human  nature  were 
greater  than  his  knowledge  of  how  constructively  to  help  the 
poor.  Some  forty  destitute  men  and  boys  were  admitted, 
most  of  them  selected  by  the  local  police,  some  chosen  by  our 
rich  friend  from  the  most  dilapidated  of  the  beggars  on  the 
street.  These  latter  gave  us  the  most  trouble,  for  many  of 
them  were  hopelessly  dependent,  and  it  was  difficult  to  awaken 
in  them  a  spark  of  self-reliance.  Every  man  who  was  ad- 
mitted had  to  be  guaranteed  by  some  member  of  the  com- 
munity, but  as  many  of  the  most  needy  persons  knew  no  one, 
the  secretary  of  the  group  personally  acted  as  guarantor  for 
several.  Each  man  as  he  came  in  was  supplied  with  a  clean 
wooden  board  bed  and  a  new  suit  of  cotton-padded  cloth- 
ing, the  latter  only  after  he  had  been  given  a  bath  in  the 
nearby  public  bath  house. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  poorhouse  the  inmates 
were  divided  into  three  groups:  The  older  and  more  de- 
crepit were  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  to  help  with  the 
cleaning;  another  group  was  to  engage  in  industrial  work — 
spinning  cotton  yarn  on  two  newly  purchased  machines, — 
while  a  third  was  to  peddle  goods  on  the  streets.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  spinning  machines  were  not  up  to  specifications. 
A-  merchant  in  Shantung  had  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
great  improvement  of  a  semi-modern  nature  on  the  old  hand- 
spinning  machine,  but  too  late  it  was  discovered  to  have  none 
of  the  virtues  of  either  the  ancient  or  modern  models.  By 
working  hard  all  day,  two  men  could  make  about  ten  coppers 
apiece,  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  their  food.  However,  the 
men  were  kept  at  the  machines  during  the  winter  months, 
each  one  making  almost  enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  also 
learning  a  new  trade.  As  Japanese  goods  were  boycotted, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  cotton  yarn,  this  form  of  work 
would  have  proved  most  profitable  had  the  machines  been 
good.  During  the  last  few  months,  an  American  teacher  has< 
tested  out  and  perfected  the  model  of  a  new,  thoroughly  mod- 
ern handspinning  machine  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be 
available  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  third  group,  which  was  to  sell  goods  in  the  street, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  There  are  in  Peking  already  more  peddlers 
of  peanuts,  fire-crackers,  native  candies  and  nuts,  soap  and 
such  articles  than  the  market  demands,  but  to  ourselves  we 
justified  setting  up  these  men  in  this  line  of  work  by  calling 
the  products  "sanitary,"  for  so  they  were  compared  with 
much  of  the  food  sold  on  the  street.  After  securing  the  nec- 
essary permission  from  the  police,  street  booths  were  es- 
tablished in  two  different  parts  of  the  district,  each  of  them 
in  charge  of  two  men,  dressed  in  neat  gray  costumes,  while 
back  of  each  booth  was  hung  a  sign  telling  of  the  organization 
that  was  sponsor  for  the  new  enterprise.  From  these  booths 
other  men,  clothed  in  gray,  went  out  in  pairs  each  day,  carry- 
ing in  white  glass-covered  boxes  their  various  wares.  A  few  of 
these  peddlers  were  successful.  One  is  still  peddling  and  has 
more  than  paid  off  the  small  capital  loaned  him.  Most  of 
the  men,  however,  were  unable  to  earn  enough  to  make  the 
enterprise  worth  while.  We  found  it  practically  impossible 
to  buy  things  for  them  at  a  price  low  enough-  to  compete  with 
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the  other  peddlers.  Some  few  knew  where  and  how  to  buy, 
and  we  finally  had  to  let  them  buy  their  own  supplies,  whether 
these  were  sanitary  or  not.  In  some  cases,  the  men  came  back 
with  a  depleted  stock  of  merchandise  and  no  adequate  financial 
returns.  In  one  case  one  of  the  peddlers  "got  away"  with 
$50  worth  of  clothing,  leaving  his  companion  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  entrance  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  blind  alley 
but  later  turned  out  to  be  an  open  street. 

Our  friend,  the  Chinese  philanthropist,  when  he  heard  that 
we  were  giving  the  inmates  of  the  poorhouse  industrial 
work  and  treated  them  better  than  he  desired,  refused  to  pay 
the  money  that  he  had  promised,  leaving  us  $250  short  on 
our  budget. 

The  entire  experience  with  the  men  in  the  poorhouse 
proved  once  again  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
of  the  poor  people  and  trained  technical  supervision  are  re- 
quired if  any  efforts  to  help  the  poor  are  to  produce  real  good. 

The  result  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Shop  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. Owing  to  the  long  experience  of  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  the  regulations 
and  plans  of  that  enterprise  were  much  better  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people.  The  twenty-five  women  admitted 
were  carefully  chosen,  employed  only  by  the  day  and  paid  for 
their  work  by  the  piece.  The  shop  secured  a  large  order  for 
clothing  for  the  "boys"  at  the  Peking  hotel  and  was  able  to 
keep  the  women  and  their  families  from  destitution  at  a 
small  cost. 

With  the  coming  of  the  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  the 
poorhouse  was  closed  and  the  Women's  Workshop  changed 
into  a  sewing  class  for  girls.  Two  night  schools  were  con- 
ducted throughout  the  year  in  the  primary  school  buildings 
of  the  American  Board  Mission.  The  Chinese  have  such  a 
high  estimation  of  the  value  of  study,  or  rather  of  the  value 
of  having  a  teacher  pour  knowledge  into  the  students'  heads, 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  a 
government  school  during  the  day  and  to  a  free  night  school 
in  the  evening.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  reach  the  ap- 
prentices who  are  not  allowed  out  of  the  shops  in  the  evenings 


even  if  they  are  not  required  to  work,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  While  the  schools  were  most  successful  and  the  students 
in  the  day  schools  were,  for  the  most  part,  kept  out,  it  is  clear 
that  a  greater  confidence  must  be  established  between  the  Com- 
munity Service  Group,  the  guild  leaders  and  the  shop  owners, 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  school  work — the  apprentices  and  the  working  classes. 

As  the  warm  weather  came  on,  a  normal  class  of  eighty 
men  and  women  was  formed  to  educate  the  people  regarding 
the  dangers  of  the  fly  and  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  the 
home.  This  class  was  conducted  by  the  doctors  of  the  Union 
Medical  College — housed  in  the  new  $7,000,000  Rockefeller 
plant  in  Peking.  Sets  of  pictures  were  painted  by  Chinese  ar- 
tists on  large  pieces  of  cloth.  The  district  was  divided  into  six- 
teen sections,  the  eighty  volunteer  lecturers  were  then  organ- 
ized into  sixteen  teams,  and  each  team  was  assigned  a  section 
— the  women  for  the  most  part  taking  the  residence  sections 
in  the  center  of  the  block  and  the  men  the  stores  on  the 
main  streets.  Each  team  delivered  the  lectures  on  the  two 
topics  as  many  times  as  possible  and  followed  them  up  with 
literature.  The  campaign  lasted  two  weeks.  Over  sixty 
lectures  were  given  in  home  courtyards,  in  stores,  in  a  big 
tent  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  district,  or  even  on  the 
street — the  lecturers  in  the  latter  case  standing  on  tables 
and  talking  to  those  who  stopped  to  listen.  Over  eight  thou- 
sand people  attended  the  lectures  so  that,  allowing  for  dupli- 
cations and  people  from  other  sections  of  the  city,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  five  thousand  different  people  living  in  our 
district,  or  half  the  population,  gathered  new  information  on 
these  important  subjects. 

During  the  spring,  free  vaccination  clinics  were  held  in  the 
two-roomed  club  house,  and  over  two  hundred  children  were 
vaccinated.  The  cost  of  the  vaccine  was  more  than  paid 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  vaccinated.  In  order 
to  follow  up  this  work,  six  newly  arrived  American  nurses 
volunteered  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  the  vaccinated  children 
and  give  advice  in  case  of  infection  or  failure  of  the  vaccina- 
tion to  "take." 
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Little  has  been  done  on  the  program  of  moral  reform.  A 
paper  printed  in  the  vernacular  is  issued  every  ten  days  and 
reaches  over  one  thousand  homes,  but  the  editor,  an  elderly 
man  who  was  formerly  a  school  principal,  has,  as  yet,  failed 
to  influence  public  opinion  along  the  most  needed  lines.  The 
recent  organization  of  an  editorial  board  gives  promise  of 
better  results.  The  Moral  Reform  Commission  in  rescuing 
a  little  slave  girl  succeeded  in  doing  one  piece  of  concrete  ser- 
vice. Hated  by  her  master,  this  girl  was  forced  to  live  on 
the  ground  in  the  chicken  house  and  to  exist  on  food  thrown 
to  her  by  members  of  the  household  who  kicked  her  about 
and  maltreated  her.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  police, 
the  girl  was  released,  and  a  fine  was  levied  on  her  master. 

The  district  in  which  we  were  working  is  surrounded  on 
four  sides  by  wide  roadways,  but  the  streets  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  are,  for  the  most  part,  small  winding  lanes,  running 
between  the  high  walls  of  the  Chinese  courtyards.  Frequent- 
ly these  lanes  are  blind  alleys,  and  at  the  end  of  many  of  them 
there  is  an  open  space  or  ts'ao  ch'ang.  The  Playground 
Commission  saw  in  these  grass  courts  the  natural  places  for 
public  playgrounds.  During  the  winter  months  the  prospec- 
tive playground  leaders,  fifteen  young  men,  students  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  day  school,  and  fifteen 
young  women,  selected  from  among  those  attending  the  Yen 
Ching  (Woman's  Union)  College,  were  given  training  in  out- 
door games.  Only  one  small  group  of  boys  was  organized  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  as  an  old  tea  house  was  the  only  available 
place  for  their  pla}'.  They,  however,  served  as  a  practice 
group  and  as  a  nucleus  for  the  larger  groups  organized  when 
the  spring  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  open. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Commission  on  Social  Relationships 
has  not  been  able  to  organize  an  extensive  program.  There 
is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  accord  and  comradeship  among  the 
workers,  both  paid  and  volunteer,  especially  among  the  forty 
original  charter  members ;  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
church  members  have  given  voluntary  service  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  organization's  existence.  The  work  of 
most  of  the  departments  has  been  made  possible  by  the  social 
contacts  between  the  group  members  and  the  community,  but 
the  larger  task  of  welding  the  district  into  a  community,  street 
by  street,  and  class  by  class,  is  still  to  be  undertaken. 

During  the  summer  two  free  day-schools  were  held  for 
girls  and  boys  in  which  bamboo  and  rope  work  were  taught, 
as  well  as  the  regular  primary  school  studies,  and  open-air 
stereopticon  lectures  were  given.  A  free  reading  room  and 
game  room  for  children,  open  outside  of  school  hours,  was 
started  in  a  large  mat  shed,  erected  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
gested parts  of  the  district  but  was  badly  interrupted  by  the 
political  turmoil  into  which  China  was  thrown  in  July,  1920. 
This  same  interruption,  however,  gave  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Group  an  opportunity  to  experiment  in  a  wider  sphere. 

Early  in  July  it  became  apparent  that  the  armies  of  General 
T'sao  K'un,  advancing  from  Tientsin,  and  of  General  Wu 
P'ei  Fu,  coming  from  the  Pao  Ting  Fu  district  to  attack  the 
hated  pro-Japanese  Anfu  in  control  of  the  government,  would 
converge  south  of  Peking.  The  railroad  communication  with 
Tientsin  and  Hankow  was  cut  off,  the  city  gates  were  closed, 
and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  permission  to  go  in 
or  out  of  the  city.  Grain  became  scarce,  and  the  price  of 
food  rose  rapidly ;  many  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  panic 
and  apprehension  lest  the  city  be  raided  and  looted  by  defeated 
troops.  The  Community  Service  Group  called  together  rep- 
resentatives of  many  local  organizations,  and,  after  much  de- 
liberation, a  Women's  and  Children's  Relief  Association  was 


organized  with  the  object  of  preparing  refugees  to  which 
women  and  children  might  go  in  case  of  riots.  Twenty- 
three  centers  capable  of  furnishing  accommodation  for  over 
eleven  thousand  people  were  secured.  These  included  Bud- 
dhist temples,  Mohammedan  mosques,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  mission  buildings  and  government  schools.  A  re- 
sponsible head  was  appointed  for  each  refuge  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  near-by  districts  were  registered  and 
promised  admittance  in  case  of  danger.  Warning  of  immi- 
nent danger  was  to  be  given  by  the  raising  of  a  large  Red 
Cross  flag  over  the  refuge.  All  of  the  twenty-three  centers 
were  supplied  with  enough  grain  to  last  three  or  four  days, 
while  in  several  instances  large  cases  of  grain  for  emergency 
use  were  given  by  interested  people  living  in  the  locality. 
The  Anfu  party  collapsed  suddenly  and  their  forces  were 
unexpectedly  defeated ;  although  thirty  thousand  troops 
retreated  toward  the  city,  they  were  not  able  to  get  inside. 
Although  the  Relief  Association  did  not  actually  perform 
what  it  set  out  to  do,  it  did  reveal  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons and  organizations  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeds  that 
were  willing  to  work  together  in  a  common  task. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  eight  months'  work  in  the  dis- 
trict are  not  easy  to  show  but  are  perhaps  best  described  in 
the  words  of  a  young  woman  who,  for  ten  years,  has  gone 
in  and  out  among  the  homes  of  the  district  and  so  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  people  there.     She  said: 

Formerly,  children  did  not  play  on  the  streets.  Now,  as  I  walk 
around  the  Teng  Shih  K'ou  district,  I  often  see  groups  of  boys 
and  girls,  probably  led  by  boys  who  have  been  members  of  our 
playgrounds,  play  modern  games.  Previously,  down  the  main 
market  street  of  the  district,  fly-screens  over  the  meat  and  veget- 
ables were  never  seen.  Now,  as  a  result  of  our  health  lectures, 
many  of  the  stores  take  these  sanitary  precautions. 

The  various  experiments  made  by  the  Community  Service 
Group  have  by  no  means  been  a  complete  success,  but  they 
have  demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of  people,  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  are  eager  to  work  together  in  tasks  of 
community  service.  The  challenge  of  a  real  task  has  aroused 
several  lethargic  church  members,  and  a  woman  particularly 
interested  in  Buddhism  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  entire  group.  The  local  police  official  has  cooperated 
well ;  the  students  have  shown  ability  to  carry  out  the  concrete 
tasks  planned  for  them.  Furthermore,  they  have  learned  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  met  in  any  social 
program,  particularly  the  need  for  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  Chinese  life  and  for  trained  leadership. 

In  order  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  what  is  becom- 
ing a  city-wide  social  movement — since  three  new  districts 
have  asked  that  they  be  surveyed  and  organized  for  similar 
work — the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociations and  the  Union  University' are  uniting  their  social 
service  departments.  Each  of  these  three  organizations  is 
to  supply  a  certain  number  of  foreign  and  Chinese  workers 
who,  acting  as  a  team,  will  conduct  social  investigations,  plan 
for  new  enterprises,  give  advice  and  counsel  to  the  churches 
and  other  organizations  along  the  lines  of  technical  social 
service.  In  the  public  health  part  of  the  social  program  they 
will  cooperate  closely  with  the  Union  Medical  College. 

Realizing  that  trained  native  leadership  is  the  most  pressing 
need  of  all,  the  Peking  Union  University  is  utilizing  part 
of  the  time  of  the  members  of  this  staff  to  develop  vocational 
courses  in  social  service  with  practice  work  in  actual  com- 
munity service.  This  is  the  beginning  of  what  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  school  of  social  economics  through  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  apply  modern  scientific  principles  to  the 
developing  social  work  in  China. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


The  Social  Self- Survey  of  Boston 


SURVEYS  in  the  average  are  like  Solomon  Grundy — 
born  on  Monday,  christened  on  Tuesday,  displayed  on 
Wednesday,  gathered  on  Thursday,  studied  on  Friday, 
totaled  on  Saturday,  reported  on  Sunday ;  and  that  is  the 
end,  so  far  as  the  general  public  understanding  is  concerned. 

Much  depends  upon  the  method.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  social  surveys — the  census  or  shot-gun  method  which  seeks 
only  to  gather  facts;  the  searchlight  or  intensive  analysis  of 
the  restricted  field ;  and  the  range-finder  or  systematic  effort 
to  define  a  territory  and  to  establish  its  metes  and  bounds. 
The  first  blazes  away  at  the  whole  community  in  an  effort 
to  furnish  a  few  surprising  summaries  which  will  startle  an 
indifferent  public  into  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  It  never  hits  anything  very  hard  but  it  brings  down 
much  feathers.     It  has  its  uses. 

The  searchlight  method  has  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  the 
method  of  true  research.  Its  virtue  is  accuracy.  And  with- 
in its  narrow  field  it  yields  proportion.  Problems  in  social 
work  cannot  be  rightly  appraised  without  it. 

The  range-finder  plan  has  a  dual  object.  It  seeks  to 
analyze  the  social  problems  in  its  territory  in  order  to  make 
their  relative  values  or  complexities  more  obvious  and  to  point 
the  way  toward  methods  of  solving  them.  But  it  has  an- 
other object  of  still  greater  value:  it  seeks  to  expand  the  hori- 
zon of  the  social  service  agencies  working  in  that  field.  And 
there  is  much,  too,  in  the  way  of  going  about  it.  The  typical 
plan  is  to  send  away  for  an  expert — and  the  farther  away  the 
more  expert — who  comes  into  the  community  like  an  effi- 
ciency man  sizing  up  the  equipment  and  estimating  the  load 
it  has  to  carry.  This  method  results  fo*  the  most  part  in 
statistics,  though  it  can  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cleve- 
land surveys,  to  yield  valuable  conclusions  looking  to  future 
development. 

A  different  kind  of  field  analysis  is  undertaken  when  a 
forward-looking  group  within  a  special  territory,  perhaps  a 
union  of  social  settlements,  undertake  to  survey  their  definite 
field,  doing  the  work  themselves.  This  is  the  kind  of  study 
which  yields  interpretable  values.  The  person  who  looks 
through  the  lens  in  that  search  is  an  old  hand  with  that  par- 
ticular microscope — he  has  long  been  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
trict. He  knows  of  things  whereof  mere  numbers  tell  not. 
The  soul  of  the  place  is  an  influence  which  he  feels  even  if 
he  cannot  articulate  its  meaning.  A  survey  of  social  condi- 
tions should  seek  human  values:  and  for  this  surveyor  these 
are  the  values  which  count.  Statistics  will  be  of  use,  he  be- 
lieves, but  never  so  just  in  themselves.  They  will  be  guide 
sosts  to  a  conclusion.  His  report  is  apt  to  be  an  appraisal  of 
the  true  social  structure  of  things — a  text  table  here  and 
there  will  support  the  findings ;  but  tabulations  and  panoramic 
charts,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  expert,  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
ordinated. 

Why  should  not  the  entire  group  of  social  agencies  in  a 
community  carry  out  just  such  a  self-survey?  This  is  the 
question  which  165  of  the  Boston  social  agencies  are  asking 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  who  are  not  yet  members  of 
the  Boston  Central  Council. 

The  Boston  Social  Self-Survey  has  been  planned,  not  by  a 
secretary  or  an  expert,  but  by  the  agencies  themselves.  It 
is  they  who  have  decided  upon  a  questionnaire  to  gain  uni- 
formity in  returns.  They  have  criticised  its  structure;  have 
added  here  and  subtracted  there,  until  the  result  represents 
the  united  opinion  of  all,  that  this  particular  framework  for 
analysis  is  most  likely  to  bring  out  the  true  social  values  which 


at  present  lie  hidden  under  a  multiplicity  of  social  enterprises. 

Nor  have  they  arrived  at  this  collection  of  questions  mere- 
ly by  sitting  down  together  on  a  fair  day  in  the  springtime. 
It  has  called  for  much  thought.  What  are  we  after  anyway? 
What  are  the  standards  in  sound  social  trust  accounting? 
We  cannot  ask  intelligent  questions  about  financial  admini- 
stration until  we  know  what  these  are.  What  does  the  di- 
rector of  a  social  trust  owe  to  his  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
personal  service?  In  the  way  of  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  others?  Should  he  direct?  Or  may  he  remain  merely 
an  influential  name  to  be  used  to  get  money  on  the  pretense 
that  he  does  direct  and  does  lend  his  known  thinking  ability 
to  the  proposition? 

This  process  of  wholesome  introspection  has  taken  the 
Boston  agencies  many  weeks.  Beginning  their  plans  in  Jan- 
uary they  are  only  now  entering  the  field  with  their  ques- 
tionnaire. Having  devised  the  instruments  which  they  will 
use  as  surveyors  and  having  set  them  in  motion,  they  are  now 
turning  themselves  about  as  the  agencies  to  be  surveyed  and 
are  making  an  attempt  to  answer,  each  agency  for  itself  and 
from  its  own  restricted  horizon,  the  questions  which,  sitting 
together  as  a  group  studying  the  broad  scope  of  social  ser- 
vice, they  considered  essential  to  bring  out  the  human  product 
of  the  several  enterprises.  It  is  the  stiffest  examination  any 
of  them  has  ever  seen! 

Beginning  with  the  identity  of  the  organization,  the  ques- 
tionnaire proceeds  to  ask  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
trust.  The  term  trust  is  employed  throughout  to  emphasize 
the  truth  that  all  such  agencies  are  public  trusts  in  which  the 
community  is  the  beneficiary  and  the  directors  are  only  the 
trustees. 

Two  sections  follow,  the  one  asking  about  the  directors  and 
their  doings,  the  other  dealing  with  the  staff.  Free  hand 
charts  of  staff  organization  are  called  for.  It  may  seem  im- 
pertinent, but  this  stalwart  paper  goes  even  so  far  as  to  ask 
for  the  average  attendance  of  the  directors  at  meetings  in  the 
last  official  year. 

When  it  comes  to  the  section  on  Manner  of  Operating  the 
Trust  the  survey  wishes  to  know  what  research  studies  have 
been  carried  on,  and  whether  they  have  been  for  the  agency's 
own  benefit  or  for  that  of  someone  else.  What  action  has 
been  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  findings?  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  major  functions  of  the  agency  have 
been  carried  on  is  rated  an  important  question,  looking  to 
the  further  inquiry  how  carefully  the  method  followed  by 
the  society  is  attuned  to  existing  social  needs.  The  extent 
of  cooperation  with  other  agencies  comes  in  for  a  series  of 
questions. 

The  next  heading  is  Records.  Practically  speaking  the  coun- 
cil wishes  to  know  whether  the  agency,  like  the  provincial 
lawyer  in  the  story,  keeps  its  file  papers  and  other  data  in  a 
barrel,  or  whether  there  is  system  and  if  so,  how  much  it 
means. 

Financial  Conduct  of  .the  Trust  is  the  hardest  division  to 
swallow.  It  outlines  a  method  of  accounting  which  if  finally 
adopted  will  banish  the  menace  of  the  guesswork  executive 
and  the  bookless  treasurer.  The  whole  section  goes  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  whole  community  is 
quite  as  sacred  if  not  more  so,  than  the  private  individual 
trust  which  is  so  carefully  safeguarded  under  the  laws  of 
property.  Its  methods  should  be  equally  thorough  and  busi- 
nesslike. This  subheading,  together  with  the  next  on  Meth- 
ods of  Raising  Money,  looks  forward  to  the  not  far  distant 
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day  when  existing  methods  of  isolated,  competitive  budgeting 
and  money  raising  must  be  revised.  In  that  transformation, 
reasonable  uniformity  in  methods  of  bookkeeping  must  be 
reached  and  maintained. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fiduciary  nature  of  social  service,  the 
council  asks  about  the  Method  of  Reporting  to  the  Public. 
What  does  the  annual  report  contain  ?  As  the  agencies  of 
Boston  are  probably  spending  not  less  than  $25,000  each  year 
for  the  single  item  of  printing  their  annual  reports,  it  becomes 
important  to  know  whether  the  accounting  which  is  made  of 
their  husbandry  is  the  plain  truth  clearly  told.  Is  it  a  tear- 
ful appeal  for  gifts;  or  does  it  conscientiously  attempt  to  ex- 
plain its  husbandry  and  to  show  how"  its  effort  is  for  the 
public  good? 

Finally  the  questionnaire  deals  with  The  Field  of  Opera- 
tion and  The  Social  Product  of  Your  Enterprise  both  in- 
tended to  urge  the  agency  and  its  directors  to  view  their  sin- 
gle operation  in  the  light  of  the  whole  field  of  social  work. 
The  entire  line  of  questioning  seeks  to  impress  upon  the  work- 
er the  consciousness  that  his  effort  cannot  cease  merely  with 
the  care  of  the  case.  He  must  orient  himself  in  the  broad 
field.  The  social  fabric  is  of  one  warp  and  one  woof ;  and 
his  share  in  the  service  is  but  one  small  corner.  He  cannot 
function  without  constant  and  intimate  contact  with  other 
agencies.  His  vision  must  be  broad  enough  to  claim  kinship 
with  a  non-medical  society  even  though  his  own  work  may 
be  medical ;  with  a  playground  association  even  though  his 
own  work  may  be  an  old  ladies'  home;  with  town  planning 
though  his  own  may  be  material  relief  in  the  home.  This 
broader  horizon  the  survey  process  seeks  to  inspire ;  not  by  a 
single  application  but  by  a  constant  process  of  friendly  urg- 
ing thus  begun. 

It  is  a  survey  which  does  not  stop  at  asking  only  for  that 
which  you  think  you  are  going  to  get.  Much  of  the  material 
sought  will  be  found  not  available.  Some  of  the  questions 
will  mean  very  little  to  a  certain  type  of  agency.  And  some 
of  the  data  will  be  flatly  refused.  But  the  council  will  not 
therefore  be  discouraged.  The  first  great  period  in  social 
work,  which  may  be  styled  the  epoch  of  case-work,  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close — not  that  case-work  has  become  any  the  less 
important — and  the  epoch  of  coordination  has  set  in.  Agen- 
cies gravitate  toward  each  other  nowadays  with  an  accelerated 
motion.  The  Boston  council  expects  out  of  its  first  year's 
returns  to  publish  an  authoritative  directory  of  organized  so- 
cial service  in  that  city  and  to  develop  a  body  of  information 
about  social  work  there  which  shall  become  the  source  of  cor- 
rect information  regarding  the  profession.  Other  years  will 
add  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  the  process  of  continu- 
ing survey  repeated  year  by  year  will  tend  to  draw  agencies 
now  isolated,  into  contact  and  finally  into  a  united  front 
before  the  social  problems  of  their  city. 

Robert  W.  Kelso. 

Rural  Social  Work 

DURING  the  early  period  when  churches  and  schools 
were  building  up  social  programs  in  our  country,  "rur- 
al" was  a  word  unneeded  because  the  whole  nation  was  rural 
and  differentiation  was  superfluous.  Through  the  later  peri- 
od when  more  specialized  programs  were  growing  up,  rural 
was  a  word  forgotten  because  it  was  thought  that  social  prob- 
lems were  urban.  Increasingly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  especially  in  the  last  decade,  "rural  problems"  have  been 
entering  into  both  economic  and  social  terminology  and  con- 
sciousness. 

Social  workers  have  looked  upon  this  newly  discovered 
world  with  both  the  field  glass  and  the  microscope  of  social 
surveys.  Leaders  and  organizations  from  inside  and  outside 
the  rural  field  have  applied  themselves  to  the  solution  of 
rural  problems. 


Rather  curiously,  perhaps,  we  are  surprised  to  learn  by 
surveys  and  experience  in  rural  social  work  that  human  needs 
do  not  differ  fundamentally  in  different  rural  localities — nor 
in  fact  between  rural  localities  and  cities.  Health  work  can 
be  done  to  advantage  by  some  one  almost  anywhere.  Edu- 
cation and  recreation  are  common  needs.  Nearly  every  lo- 
cality would  be  better  for  some  form  of  social  work  if  peo- 
ple wise  enough  to  do  it  can  be  found  or  developed. 

The  crux  of  the  present  situation  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
sources of  leadership,  money  and  personnel,  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  rural  social  problems.  For  although 
resources,  like  the  problems,  differ  from  community  to  com- 
munity, three  distinguishable  types  of  rural  situations  have 
been  found. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  areas  which  are  essentially  and  nor- 
mally rural-stretches  of  farming  country  with  here  and  there 
a  town.  These  are  founded  upon  a  successful  agriculture 
v/hich  affords  an  adequate  economic  basis  for  the  social  ac- 
tivities that  belong  there.  Where  social  ideals  have  kept  pace 
with  economic  enterprise,  communities  in  such  regions  are 
working  out  something  in  the  way  of  social  programs.  They 
are  doing  it  in  their  own  way,  though  in  many  instances  they 
have  received  stimulation  and  help  from  state  and  outside 
agencies. 

Social  work  develops  slowly  in  such  areas  because  the  peo- 
ple are  individualistic,  because  problems  only  slowly  grow 
acute  and  the  situation  that  causes  the  problem  grows  familiar 
meantime.  The  best  in  the  way  of  social  activity  is  found, 
not  always  in  the  most  prosperous  of  these  communities,  but 
in  those  where  leadership  is  inspiring  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  of  possibility  which  makes  the  people  willing  to  devote 
money  and  energy  to  cooperative  undertakings  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Isolated  by  mountains  or  other  physical  barriers  or  maroon- 
ed on  poor  soil  there  are  other  groups  of  people,  sometimes  in 
small  districts  or  large  areas  like  our  southern  mountains, 
where  the  resources  for  social  enterprises  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Their  industrial  life  barely  supports  a  frugal  ex- 
istence. The  small  profits  from  country  trade  hardly  suffice 
to  keep  small  towns  alive.  There  is  no  surplus  for  social 
programs.  A  lack  of  social  leadership  is  almost  inevitable 
in  such  areas.  In  some  instances  isolation  has  depleted  the 
human  resources  and  led  to  degeneracy;  in  others  the  people 
are  of  the  finest  stock,  among  whom  native  intelligence  is 
high,  but  this  intelligence  has  not  been  trained  nor  experienced 
in  recognizing  and  solving  these  problems.  Because  of  the 
isolation  too,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  movements  toward  better 
health  and  community  life  that  have  already  won  enthusiasm 
elsewhere. 

Social  work  in  this  second  field  must  therefore  depend  on 
outside  effort  and  outside  support  coupled  with  the  slow 
winning  of  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  organizations  doing  both  city  and  rural  work  have 
had  a  special  opportunity  to  discover  the  third  type  of  rural 
situation.  This  field  may  be  rich  or  poor  economically.  Its 
communities  may  have  many  or  few  local  resources,  but  they 
have  an  important  potential  resource  in  the  city  that  is  in 
their  midst.  There  is  abroad  among  rural  people  a  suspicion 
of  benefits  that  come  from  the  city.  Underlying  motives  of 
financial  profit,  veiled  condescension  or  well  meant  unintel- 
ligence  in  former  movements  have  aroused  hostility.  Rural 
people — especially  prosperous  rural  people — do  not  want  gifts 
from  the  city.  They  hesitate,  therefore,  to  take  the  benefits 
that  really  belong  to  them.  Intellectual  leadership,  the 
stimulus  of  many  minds  and  more  acute  situations  together 
with  leisure  and  money  have  built  up  social  programs  in 
cities.  Part  of  this  leadership  and  money — and  some  of  the 
acute  situations  of  course — have  been  contributed  by  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  Part  of  the  leisure  has  come  through  the 
profit  of  country  trade  and  patronage.  The  service  these 
profits, have  made  possible  rightfully  belongs  in  part,  there- 
fore, to  the  country. 

A  review  of  the  farm  bureau  movement  shows  that  a  city 
impetus  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  sound  develop- 
ment by  rural  people.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  in  charge  of  county 
agent  work  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 
"The  first  Farm  Bureaus  were  in  the  main  creatures  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce."  The  word  "farm"  as  a  part  of  the  ter- 
minology of  the  bureau  was,  he  says,  something  of  a  joke, 
for  there  were  often  as  many  city  men  as  country  men  in  the 
organization.  The  farm  bureau  had  to  develop  into  an  or- 
ganization through  which  the  farm  people  could  attack  their 
own  problems  before  it  became  the  vital-  force  in  rural  pro- 
gress it  undoubtedly  is  today.  But  the  chamber  of  commerce 
start  made  two  contributions — that  of  the  idea  itself  and  that 
of  some  knowledge  among  city  people  of  farm  problems.  It 
is  conceivable  that  rural  social  organization  may  follow  a 
similar  path  especially  because  its  problems  are,  unlike  the 
main  interests  of  the  farm  bureau,  common  to  city  and  coun- 
try, dependent  on  common  legislation,  and  partly  dependent 
on  country-wide  provision. 

Red  Cross  work  in  its  chapters  reflects,  as  do  the  accom- 
plishments of  other  rural  organizations,  the  differences  be- 
tween these  three  fields.  In  the  isolated  regions,  field  repre- 
sentatives have  built  up  what  activities  they  could.  Help  is 
furnished  to  ex-service  men.  Public  health  nurses  are  pioneer- 
ing in  many  of  these  districts.  When  a  situation  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  calamity,  the  Red  Cross  gives  assistance 
whether  the  locality  can  support  it  or  not  and  draws  upon  a 
national  emergency  relief  fund  as  it  did  for  the  drought  work 
in  Montana  and  North  Dakota  in  1919  and  1920.  But 
since  the  Red  Cross  program  is  locally  supported,  extensive 
permanent  work  in  these  areas  must  wait,  partly  for  the  agen- 
cies which  receive  grants  from  state  and  federal  funds  to 
build  up  their  agriculture,  and  partly  for  an  enthusiasm  for 
social  activities  to  spread  from  the  nearest  well  developed 
work. 

The  great  majority  of  Red  Cross  chapters  belong  to  the 
field  which  is  normally  rural  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
71  per  cent  of  Home  Service  extension  chapters  have  no  town 
of  over  8,000  population.  The  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  such 
areas  is  being  accepted  as  a  new  member  of  their  lamily  of 
organizations — sometimes  a  popular  member  because  of  its 
war  record.  In  their  usual  conservative,  unhurried  way,  such 
chapters  are  testing  Red  Cross  activities  and  starting  to  build 
them  into  county  programs. 

In  certain  large  cities  Red  Cross  leaders  have  become  in- 
terested in  their  neighboring  rural  communities  with  which 
they  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  through  war  work. 
The  lightening  of  the  work  for  service  men  in  the  cities  is 
encouraging  this  turning  of  attention  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  county.  The  stimulus  and  funds  for  the  rural  work  may 
come,  at  first,  largely  from  the  city.  But  where  leaders  are 
wise  and  organization  democratically  representative  of  all  the 
county,  such  programs  are  meeting  with  a  response  in  the  rur- 
al communities  which  shows  that  interest,  support,  and  parti- 
cipation in  control  will  come  also  from  these  communities. 
These  chapters  not  only  serve  their  own  jurisdiction  but  in 
the  best  instances  »erve  also  as  demonstrations  of  ideas  to  that 
group  of  more  conservative  rural  chapters  to  whom  a  social 
program  would  come  eventually  but  come  less  quickly  with- 
out such  demonstrations. 

To  support  these  generalizations  by  specific  instances  of 
rural  work,  a  short  series  of  stories  of  various  types  of  Red 
Cross  chapter  work  will  follow  in  forthcoming  issues  of  the 
Survey. 

Elizabeth  T.  Alling. 


THE  HOME 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Foreword  to  the  first  issue  of  Maternity  and  Child  Wel- 
fare in  India  to  be  published  quarterly  as  the  organ  of  the 
Lady  Chelmsford's  All-India  League  for  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare 

1   paced   alone  on  the   road   across  the  field  while  the 
sunset  was  hiding  its  last  gold  like  a  miser. 

The  daylight  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  widowed  land,  whose  harvest  had  been  reaped, 
lay   silent. 

Suddenly  a  boy's  shrill  voice  rose  into  the  sky.  He 
traversed  the  dark  unseen,  leaving  the  track  of  his  song 
across  the  hush  of  the  evening. 

His  village  home  lay  there  at  the  end  of  the  waste 
land,  beyond  the  sugar-cane  field,  hidden  among  the  shad- 
ows of  the  banana  and  the  slender  areca  palm,  the 
cocoa-nut  and  the  dark  green  jack-fruit  trees. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  my  lonely  way  under  the 
starlight,  and  saw  spread  before  me  the  darkened  earth 
surrounding  with  her  arms  countless  homes  furnished 
with  cradles  and  beds,  mothers'  hearts  and  evening  lamps, 
and  young  lives  glad  with  a  gladness  that  knows  nothing 
of  its  value  for  the  world. 


The  Negro  in  Social  Work 

WHAT  are  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  social  work 
with  the  Negro?  First  and  foremost,  the  need  for 
trained  colored  leadership  in  social  work.  The  colored  work- 
er, provided  he  is  properly  trained  and  is  allowed  to  work 
without  too  great  restraint,  is  much  better  suited  for  family 
case  work,  and  indeed  for  all  other  kinds  of  social  work,  with 
colored  people,  than  is  the  white  worker.  My  experience 
with  white  workers  with  colored  people  convinces  me  that 
nine  out  of  ten  make  either  one  of  two  mistakes — both  fatal. 
They  either  insist  on  the  standards  of  family  and  social  life 
which  they  consider  those  of  normal  white  people;  or  they 
believe  that  because  their  clients  are  Negroes  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  in  the  way  of  standards.  And  the 
workers  are  content  with  the  dole,  whether  of  relief  or  ser- 
vice. The  first  group  of  workers  are  very  liable  to  fail  in 
their  attempt  and  to  admit  finally  that  the  second  have  the 
correct  attitude.  The  second  method,  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  means  that  there  is  literally  no  constructive  work 
done  with  colored  people,  and  that  the  ideals  of  family  and 
community  life,  economic  and  moral  alike,  are  uncultivated 
and  unknown. 

The  intelligent  colored  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
her  people's  background.  She  does  not  impose  on  them  a 
standard  which  is  at  present  impossible;  nor — and  this  is  even 
more  important — does  she  belief  them  non-moral  or  unim- 
provable. There  are  such  sub-normal  groups  among  the  col- 
ored people  as  among  the  whites,  and  possibly  more  of  them 
because  of  the  later  emergence  from  barbarism,  but  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  so  to  classify  the  entire  race. 

There  are  many  elements  in  this  better  understanding  by 
colored  workers  of  the  problems  of  their  people.  By  no 
means  the  least  important  is  the  knowledge  of  the  colored 
community  which  the  worker  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  presented.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  even  the  socially-minded  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life 
beside  a  large  colored  community  has  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  that  community.  Just  as  in  the  daily 
papers  the  unpleasant  features  of  civic  and  national  life  are 
given  prominence,  so  it  is  the  unpleasant  features  of  the 
Negro  community  which  the  average  white  person  hears 
about.  The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  and  women  are 
hard  workers  is  unknown  or  unthought  of. 
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Nor  do  white  people  realize  the  pathetic  eagerness  for 
their  children's  education  and  general  advancement  which 
many — indeed  most — colored  people  feel.  No  group  can  be 
despaired  of  that  will  make  the  sacrifices  for  education  which 
many  of  them  have  made.  The  dead  earnestness  in  the  mat- 
ter of  race  and  social  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
and  better  educated  men  and  women  is  another  unknown  fac- 
tor to  white  people.  All  these  and  many  other  assets  for 
community  and  individual  betterment  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  colored  social  worker,  provided — and  this  is  an  im- 
portant proviso — that  social  workers  are  secured  with  the 
equipment  and  from  the  environment  that  would  give  them 
access  to  and  knowledge  of  these  factors  in  their  community 
life. 

It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  this  point.  It  would  seem 
unnecessary,  as  we  have  been  so  long  convinced  that  for  social 
workers  generally  men  and  women  of  intellectual  training, 
progressive  outlook  and  real  personality  are  essential,  but  too 
many  times  and  in  too  many  places  the  colored  worker  has 
been  chosen  because  he  is  esteemed  "safe"  or  "good"  with  no 
regard  for  intellectual  qualities  or  training.  Such  workers 
carry  no  weight  with  their  own  people.  In  North  and  South 
alike  there  is  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  educated,  devoted 
colored  men  and  women,  who,  if  the  opportunity  for  service 
in  the  field  of  social  work  is  presented,  will  be  glad  to  enroll 
and  to  qualify  for  such  service.  The  desire  for  race  improve- 
ment burns  bright  in  the  hearts  of  colored  people  and  conse- 
quently any  effort  in  that  direction,  if  properly  led,  will  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  personnel.  This  personnel  will,  of  course, 
need  training,  and  schools  both  North  and  South  should  be 
available  for  colored  workers.  In  the  South  this  will  call 
for  separate  training  schools  similar  to  the  one  being  started 
in  Atlanta  this  year  in  connection  with  Morehouse  College, 
or  to  the  school  which  Community  Service  conducted  for  its 
colored  workers  at  Richmond.  In  the  North  a  definite  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  enroll  in  the  schools  for  social  work 
already  established  a  proportion  of  colored  students  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  the  field  among  their  own  people.  The 
National  Urban  League's  department  of  education  constitutes 
an  approach  to  the  problem. 

Various  movements  are  on  foot  among  the  colored  people 
for  their  own  improvement  and  a  social  worker  who  is  not  in 
touch  with  them  is  probably  not  of  the  sort  to  serve  the  com- 
munity best.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  social 
worker  should  be  sympathetic  with  every  radical  movement 
which  is  stirring,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  should  be  familiar 
with  those  activities  which  are  working  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  colored  people  and  be  ready  to  lend  every  possible 
assistance  to   the  sound   and   constructive  movements. 

One  qualification  for  work  with  his  own  people  which  the 
colored  worker  possesses  surpasses  all  others :  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  possible  for  a  white 
man  to  possess  this  faith,  but  it  is  a  more  intense  reality  to 
the  man  or  woman  of  African  origin.  Without  such  faith 
social  work  with  any  group  is  bound  to  be  limited,  but  with  it 
as  a  fundamental  philosophy  the  work,  even  if  i  be  at  times 
disappointing,  seems  ultimately  and  always  worth  while. 

For  the  social  worker  there  are  two  important  manifesta- 
tions of  race  prejudice  to  be  dealt  with:  one  internal  in  the 
welfare  organization  itself  on  the  part  of  contributors,  board 
members,  executive  officers  or  staff  workers ;  the  other  ex- 
ternal, the  result  of  prejudice  in  the  community — in  any  com- 
munity North  or  South  to  some  extent — which  influences  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  the  colored  people.  The 
former  is,  of  course,  only  a  specific  illustration  of  the  latter. 
Though  we  are  social  workers  we  cannot  expect  to  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  At  the  same  time  any  social  work  organiza- 
tion, worthy  of  the  name,  should  free  itself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  baleful  effects  of  prejudice.     One  southern  city, 


Chattanooga,  has  pointed  the  way;  the  Associated  Charities 
there  has  a  colored  man  on  its  board  of  directors.  Social 
workers  are  as  a  whole  relatively  free  from  prejudice,  but  in 
offices  employing  large  numbers  of  people  a  feeling  of  race 
difference  is  apt  to  creep  in,  unless  those  in  charge  are  care- 
ful to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  real  democracy.  In  deal- 
ing with  boards  and  contributors  or  public  governing  bodies 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  prejudice  is  greater.  Here  it  should 
be  the  function  of  the  worker  and  particularly  of  the  execu- 
tive to  guard  against  any  manifestation  of  prejudice.  Dif- 
ferences in  salaries,  in  office  equipment,  promotions,  or  appro- 
priations for  departments,  and  indifference  to  overwork  or 
poor  work,  are  common  forms  in  which  this  prejudice  mani- 
fests itself.  The  genuine  social  worker  will  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  to  detect  beginnings  of  prejudice  and  will  fight  them 
with  all  his  might. 

The  effect  of  prejudice  on  the  colored  people  is  something 
that  many  white  people,  themselves  free  from  prejudice,  do 
not  realize.  I  wish  that  our  northern  social  workers  could 
see  the  shacks  in  the  Negro  sections  of  some  southern  cities 
— whole  rows  of  buildings  with  no  running  water,  but  plenty 
standing  in  the  cellars,  with  leaking  roofs,  unpaved  and  im- 
properly lighted  streets,  absolutely  devoid  of  sanitary  neces- 
sities— not  to  speak  of  comforts — and  of  everything  else  that 
makes  for  decent  living  conditions,  and  replete  with 
everything  that  makes  for  disease  and  •  degeneracy. 
They  would  then  understand  why  it  is  that  the  northern 
Negro  is  fighting  so  bitterly  the  prejudice  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  segregation  laws.  The  colored  man,  I  believe, 
in  common  with  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
"our  America"  will  bring  his  genuine  emotional,  artistic  and 
spiritual  contribution  to  the  better  America  that  is  to  come. 

Robert  C.  Dexter. 

Flowers  for  the  Living 

MANY  times  since  the  days  of  Columbus  has  it  been  neces- 
sary for  genius  combined  with  special  inspiration  to 
demonstrate  the  simplest  possible  proposition.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, we  go  on  lavishing  flowers  upon  the  dead,  and  leaving 
in  dismal  rooms,  often  with  not  a  single  daisy  to  look  at,  the 
old,  the  crippled,  the  sick,  the  merely  neglected  and  shut-in 
— living  persons  to  whom  the  beauty  and  cheer  of  a  few 
blooms,  embodying  a  message  of  kindliness  and  fellowship, 
would  make  much  difference.  The  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, of  Pittsburgh,  in  initiating  an  annual  Flower  Day  for 
the  Living,  has  carried  into  many  homes  the  gladness  of  the 
Christian  Easter  holiday  and  of  the  Jewish  Purim  or  Passover. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  as  recorded  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  round  of  visits: 

Mrs.  Goldberg,  an  old  lady,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  when 
she  received  her  plant  said  "Long  shall  you  live,  and  many  Pass- 
overs shall  you  have."  She  bowed  and  thanked  me  several  times, 
and  placed  the  flower  on  the  center  of  the  table  so  the  woman 
who  lives  in  the  next  room  could  also  enjoy  it.  Mrs.  Goldberg 
explained  that  they  both  use  the  same  sink  and  spigot  and  the 
woman  in  the  next  room  would  have  to  pass  the  table  and  see 
the  flower  when  she  went  for  water. 

Our  Italian  mother  lives  in  a  dingy  courtyard.  She  beamed 
with  happiness  when  she  received  a  cineraria,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  flower  was  a  bit  of  sunshine  for  the  whole  court.  The 
rest  of  the  family — ten  children  and  the  father,  a  street  cleaner — 
were  consulted  and  agreed  with  her  that  the  whole  court  must 
share  in  their  gift.  So,  with  much  pride,  they  placed  their  "bit 
of  sunshine"  on  a  little  shelf  right  outside  of  their  second  floor 
window,  which  faces  the  court.  Little  Tony  declared  they  "wuz 
the  swellest  folks  in  the  court." 

Our  colored  man  of  fifty  is  a  patient  sufferer.  For  eight 
months  he  has  been  bed-ridden  and  has  excruciating  pains. 
When  the  nurse  walked  into  his  room  with  the  flower,  the  smile 
on  his  face  confirmed  his  statement  as  to  his  joy  in  getting  such 
an  Easter  greeting.  "Lan  sakes  child.  I'sa  not  too  sick  to  'pre- 
date flowers.  I'sa  kinda  got  the  feelin'  of  bein'  young  in  me 
now.     God  bless  you!" 
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Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Mass  Education 


[This  paper  is  part  of  a  continued  discussion  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  labor  education  committee  of  the  Civic  Club,  of 
New  York  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  education  manual  com- 
mittee of  the  national  Workers'  Education  Bureau. — Editor.] 

THE  term,  "mass  education,"  is  largely  a  misnomer. 
There  is  no  substantial  reason  for  separating  mass  educa- 
tion from  all  the  other  forms  of  education.  Besides,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so.  If  there  be  any  justifica- 
tion at  all  for  treating  the  subject  separately  it  is  merely  be- 
cause the  classroom  has  been  a  little  over-emphasized.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  limit  the  educational  efforts  of  organized  labor 
to  a  very  small,  almost  negligible  minority — to  the  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  can  be  reached  by  the  classroom. 
While  every  educational  effort,  however  limited,  is  bound  to 
be  helpful  there  is  little  hope  that  workers'  education  will  ac- 
complish its  purpose  unless  it  becomes  more  or  less  mass  educa- 
tion.    And  what  is  workers'  education  ? 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length.  The  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  it  should  be  limited  to  social  problems 
alone  or  whether  it  should  include  also,  general  culture ; 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  propaganda.     All  these 


own  education.  But  education  is  usually  perverted  when  it  is 
directed  by  one  social  group  for  another  one.  In  that  case  the 
purpose  of  education  will  naturally  be,  not  to  help  the  edu- 
cated overcome  their  helplessness  against  social  and  natural 
surroundings,  but  rather  to  serve  as  an  additional  source  of 
strength  and  power  for  the  social  group  controlling  the  edu- 
cational system.  While  at  present  we  still  designate  all  such 
methods  employed  by  one  social  group  to  keep  its  domination 
over  another  education,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  all  such 
cases  we  are  confronted,  not  with  education  proper,  but  with 
a  method  of  training  and  drilling.  In  historical  terms  this 
amounts  to  stating  that  whenever  the  education  of  one  social 
group  is  controlled  by  another  social  group,  only  the  latter  gets 
the  education ;  the  other  gets  none  whatever. 

In  its  most  elementary  form,  education  in  this  sense  can  be 
observed  everywhere  in  nature.  In  all  animals  with  family  or 
tribal  habits  the  young  get  some  instruction  which  teaches 
them  to  recognize  some  phenomena  as  entirely  different  which 
they  have  neither  to  fear  nor  to  seek ;  it  teaches  them  further 
to  escape  certain  dangers  whether  they  come  from  the  elements 
or  other  animate  beings  and  we  know  even  of  cas-s  where  the 


questions  appear  to  me  to  be  based  on   a  misconception,   or      young  are  taught  to  master  not  only  some  natural  phenomena 

but  also  some  other  animate  beings  as  is  the  case  with  the  ants 
that  keep  slaves.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  primitive  man.  the  cave  man  and  the  tree  dweller.  And 
the  education  every  infant  gets  from  its  parents  is  directed 
towards  the  same  aim:  to  overcome  the  helplessness  of  the 
child  against  natural  and  other  conditions  of  its  environment. 
The  effect  of  the  present  educational  system  is  exactly  con- 


rather  on  confusion  with  regard  to  the  very  conception  of 
education.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  when 
speaking  of  education  Ave  always  have  a  definite  system  of 
education  in  mind.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  our 
minds  we  identify  education  with  the  present  colleges  and 
schools.  Utterly  and  justly  dissatisfied  with  them,  we  natur- 
ally seek  in  labor  education  a  different  type  of  education.     But 


we  are  still  speaking  in  the  same  terms  and  laboring  under  the      trary  to  what  real  education  aims  at.     It  increases  helplessness 

rather' than  combats  it;  it  weakens  personality  rather  than 
strengthens  it ;  it  fetichizes  nature  and  social  institutions  rather 
than  deciphers  them.  How  it  affects  the  working  people  is 
perhaps  best  characterized  in  such  a  type  as  the  unsophist- 
icated, honest  and  principled  worker,  Thomas,  in  Galsworthy's 
Strife. 

With  this  historical  background  and  conception  of  educa- 
tion the  attempts  at  workers'  education  will  appear  not  as  an 
attempt  to  build  up  something  supplementary  to  the  present 
system  of  education,  not  as  an  effort  to  fill  some  gaps,  but  as 
an  effort  to  create  a  system  of  education  for  the  workers.  The 
real  question  is  how  to  supply  education  for  the  workers  since 
there  is  none  at  present.  The  question  of  the  class  struggle 
will  therefore  come  in,  not  as  a  question  of  bias  or  point  of 
view,  but  as  an  indispensable  element  in  real  education  which 
has  for  its  purpose  to  make  its  students  free  agents,  to  develop 
their  personality  and  creative  power,  to  help  them  free  them- 
selves from  the  attitude  of  mind  which  considers  either  nature 

or  social   conditions  as  fetich- 


misconceptions  of  biassed,  as  against  unbiassed  education,  of 
objective  education  as  against  propaganda,  of  social  sciences  as 
against  culture.  An  effort  must  therefore  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  basic  historical  definition  of  education  in  order  that  we 
may  approach  the  subject  of  workers'  education  or  of  mass 
education.  This  may  be  rather  a  large  task  and  the  limita- 
tions of  space  will  probably  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  but  even  so,  we  must  attempt  it. 

Historically  speaking  there   is  only  one  kind  of  education 
and  it  consists  of  those  efforts  and  methods  which  help  the  in- 
dividual or  social  group  to  overcome  their  helplessness  against 
their  natural   and  social   surroundings  and  which  help  them 
further  to  master  these  surroundings.     Cleared  from  all  the 
foreign  and  accidental  elements,  education  historically  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  those  efforts  and  methods,  including  system- 
atically  arranged   experiences   and    instruction,   by   means   of 
which  the  individual  and  the  social  group  acquire  the  attitude 
of  mind  and  the  knowledge  which  help  them  to  free  them- 
selves from  subjugation  to  the 
elements  or  to  any  other  indi-    j 
vidual  or  social  group.  Trans- 
lated into  terms  of  character, 
education  aims  to  convert  the 
natural  and  social  sourround- 
ings  from  a  source  of  fear,  de- 
pression   and    enslavement   in- 
to  a   source   of   broader   free- 
dom, creative  imagination  and 
stronger  personality. 

This  can  always  be  discov- 
ered as  the  historical  meaning 
of  education  whenever  those 
being    educated    control    their 


ATTENTION  OF  MR.  LUSK! 

THE  dangers  of  too  much  schooling,  so  fervently 
portrayed  by  certain  of  our  statesmen  at  present, 
are  poignantly  illustrated  by  the  following  letter, 
which,  according  to  Life,  was  written  by  an  East 
Side  (New  York)  mother  to  her  boy's  teacher: 

Please  do  not  push  Tommy  too  hard,  for  so  much  of 
his  brains  is  intelleck  that  he  ought  to  be  held  back  a 
good  deal  or  he  will  run  to  intelleck  entirely,  and  I  do 
not  desire  it.  So  please  hold  him  back  so  as  to  keephis 
intelleck  from  getting  bigger  than  his  body  and  injur- 
ing him  for  life. 


istic,  to  help  them  acquire 
that  attitude  of  mind  and 
knowledge  by  means  of  which 
they  may  gain  their  freedom 
from  subjugation  to  the  ele- 
ments or  to  social  institu- 
tions. 

These  considerations  pre- 
determine the  curriculum  of 
mnss  education  for  workers. 
Education  must  help  the 
worker  to  overcome  his  help- 
lessness against  nature.  It 
must     therefore     include     the 
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fundamentals  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  the  laws  of 
evolution.  Education  must  help  the  worker  to  become  a 
free  agent  in  his  social  environment.  He  must  therefore  get 
the  fundamentals  of  social  and  industrial  sciences.  Education, 
last  but  not  least,  must  help  the  worker  to  acquire  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  will  safeguard  him  against  fetiches;  he  must, 
therefore,  get  at  least  those  elements  of  culture  which  affect 
the  imagination  and  the  character,  which  help  to  combat  psy- 
chological helplessness  and  to  develop  strong  personality.  This 
necessity  of  cultural  elements  in  the  worker's  education  must 
be  emphasized.  There  is  all  too  frequently  a  tendency  .to 
minimize  or  even  to  eliminate  entirely  culture  from  workers' 
education.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  knowledge  is  per- 
haps the  least  factor  determining  behavior.  The  sub-conscious 
attitude  of  mind  is  generally  recognized  as  the  greater  factor 
in  behavior.  The  worker  is  surrounded  by  commercialized, 
perverted  and  prostituted  cultural  institutions.  The  motion 
picture  house,  the  cheap  amusement  place,  and  even  the  Broad- 
way plaj'-house,  are,  in  addition  to  the  press,  not  merely  the 
cultural  institutions  of  the  present,  if  they  may  be  called  so, 
but  they  are,  after  all,  to  a  very  large  degree  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuation school  for  adult  workers  developed  by  our  present 
social  order  for  its  own  self-preservation.  Any  effective  at- 
tempt at  mass  education  will,  therefore,  necessarily  have  to  take 
account  of  this  commercialized  "culture." 

The  curriculum  for  mass  education  must  therefore  include: 
the  fundamentals  of  natural  sciences  and  the  laws  of  evolu- 
tion ;  the  social  sciences  and  cultural  elements. 

J.  M.  Budish. 


citizens;  when  it  goes  the  other  way  they  become  undesir- 
ables. Fresno's  plan  is,  evidently,  to  develop  two  teacher 
groups,  the  "ins"  and  the  "outs,"  or  the  "conservatives"  and 
the  "radicals"  who  will  "run  for  office"  on  the  regular  tickets 
and  take  the  consequences  of  victory  or  defeat  like  "good 
fellows,"  not  like  a  "lot  of  pikers." 

Certain  of  the  academic  subjects  have  probably  passed  far 
beyond  the  range  of  political  interest.  It  is  conceivable  that 
mathematics  may  be  taught  quite  as  well  by  a  radical  as  a 
conservative.  And  grammar,  too.  Though  language  is  a 
very  subtle  tool,  not  lightly  to  be  played  with,  young  peo- 
ple might  have  their  whole  moral  future  betrayed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  their  expletives  under  the  tutelage  of  some 
linguistic  bolshevik.  But  about  economics,  politics  and  so- 
ciology therevcan  be  no  doubt.  When  the  Fresno  plan  is  in 
full  operation  candidates  for  social  science  positions  in  that 
city  will  have  to  state  fully  in  their  educational  platforms 
just  what  it  is  they  propose  to  teach  in  their  class  rooms, 
and  the  people  will  then  be  able  to  elect  the  type  of  teacher 
who  can  most  adequately  portray  the  particular  social  doc- 
trine the  majority  of  the  people  want.  Of  course,  the  mi- 
nority will  be  subject  to  all  the  ancient  tyrannies  in  such  a 
case.  But,  if  they  will  work  hard  enough  they  can  become 
the  majority.  And  then  they  can  dismiss  the  undesirable 
teachers  and  have  things  their  own  way  for  a  little  while. 

This  is  a  theory  of  education  that  must  be  tried  out  some- 
where, some  time.  Fresno  might  as  well  make  the  experi- 
ment as  any  other  city.  It  will  be  a  real  service  to  the 
whole  cause  of  education  in  America.  J.  K.  H. 


School  Politics  in  California        The  Education  Farmers  Need 


THE  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  schools,  evident 
practically  everywhere  as  one  of  the  signs  of  our  times, 
has  broken  out  into  particularly  bitter  warfare  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  notably  in  a  few  California  towns. 
Fresno,  a  prosperous  small  city  in  the  heart  of  the  raisin 
country,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  situation  in  a  small  compass.  The  struggle  has  been  on 
there  for  several  years,  breaking  out  into  the  open  about  a 
year  ago,  and  developing  new  features  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions of  members  of  the  local  school  board. 

A  year  ago  three  members  of  the  Teachers'  Federation 
were  dismissed  from  the  Fresno  schools  on  the  ground  of 
"incompetency."  The  teachers  resented  the  charge,  claimed 
it  was  libel,  and  brought  suit  for  damages.  The  suits  are 
still  pending.  Meanwhile  the  superintendent  of  the  Fresno 
schools,  Jesse  Cross,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  state  as- 
sociation of  city  school  superintendents,  according  to  news 
accounts,  suggested  that  the  superintendents  should  no  longer 
hesitate  to  do  their  duty;  that  the  time  for  arguments  with 
the  teachers'  federation  leaders  had  passed ;  that  the  time  had 
come  to  "use  base  ball  bats,  or  perhaps  gatling  guns." 

With  such  leadership  in  the  schools,  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, including  many  teachers,  the  leading  civic  organiza- 
tions and  organized  labor,  united  this  spring  to  bring  about 
an  overturn  in  the  school  board.  The  newspapers,  however, 
fought  the  change,  and  helped  to  spread  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  old  board,  if  reelected,  would  not  retain  the 
present  superintendent,  nor  would  it  discharge  teachers  be- 
cause they  were  members  of  the  federation.  The  reform 
movement  was  defeated.  The  superintendent  was  reelected 
at  a  largely  increased  salary.  Five  teachers  were  dismissed, 
not  for  incompetence,  this  time,  nor  even  for  membership 
in  the  federation,  but  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the  school 
elections.  Superintendent  Cross  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
teachers,  having  lost  their  fight,  could  now  expect  to  lose 
their  positions.  No  suit  for  damages  can  be  brought  on 
such  grounds. 

Teachers  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
when  the  election  goes  one  way,  they  become  good,  desirable 


[These  items  in  an  economic  educational  program  for  farmers 
are  taken  from  the  commencement  address  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. — Editor.] 

DURING  the  past  five  years  we  have  been  keenly  aware 
of  our  distressing  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic forces  which  exercise  such  merciless  power  over  those 
who  ignore  them  or  fail  to  understand  them.  Had  we  spent 
even  one-quarter  as  much  time  and  energy  in  the  study  of 
economics  applied  to  agriculture  as  we  have  spent  in  the  study 
of  production,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  we  might 
have  avoided  many  of  the  troubles  which  now  beset  us. 

As  we  plan  for  the  future,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  with- 
out abating  in  any  way  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  scientific 
research,  without  slacking  in  our  search  for  better  and  cheaper 
methods  of  production,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country  to  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
study  and  instruction  in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics. 
The  mission  of  our  agricultural  colleges  is  not  to  promote 
agriculture  at  the  expense  of  industry  or  commerce,  nor  to 
give  the  farmer  the  sort  of  an  education  that  will  place  him 
in  a  position  of  unfair  advantage  over  other  classes,  but 
rather  through  more  scientific  methods  of  production  and  less 
wasteful  methods  of  distribution,  to  enable  him  better  to  serve 
the  nation.  The  obligation  to  get  food  to  the  consumer  with 
the  least  waste  is  just  as  binding  as  the  obligation  to  produce 
that  food  in  the  first  place.  The  farmer  needs  all  of  the 
training  in  production  that  the  colleges  can  give  him,  but 
the  most  urgent  need  now  is  the  development  of  an  entirely 
new  realm  of  organized  knowledge  of  the  economic  factors 
which  wjll  enable  him  to  cheapen  his  production  and  improve 
his  distribution. 

Our  period  of  exploitation  is  practically  at  an  end.  If 
our  production  is  to  be  maintained,  agriculture  must  be  put 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  business  basis.  In  times  past  those 
of  our  farmers  who  have  got  ahead  financially  have  succeeded 
largely  through  the  increased  value  of  their  land  caused  by  a 
growing  population.  The  farmers  of  the  future  can  not  hope 
to  profit  largely  in  this  way.     From  now  on  farming  must 
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be  conducted  as  other  business,  carrying  its  own  expense  ac-  two-fifths  of  the  A  and   B  high  schools  of  the  country  are 

count  from  year  to  year  and  yielding  enough  in  the  way  of  attempting  sex  education.     If,   however,   it   be  objected   that 

a  profit  to  justify  the  enterprise.     This  means  that  we  must  the  replies  are  not  representative  because  most  of  the  schools 

not  only  increase  our  production  but  must  learn  better  meth-  not    replying   were   unable   to   give   a   favorable   answer,   the 

ods  of  distribution,  find  less  burdensome  schemes  of  finance,  statement  is  justified  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  high  schools 

and,  in  addition,  learn  how  to  take  some  of  the  speculative  of  the  country  are  striving  to  meet  this  need.     Probably  the 

risks  out  of  farming.     In  one  sense  the  farmer  is  the  greatest  actual  situation  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  estimates, 

speculator  in  the  world,  in  that  his  business  is  subject  to  risks  These  figures  are  surprisingly  large  when  one  considers  that 

against  which  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  insure.     He  is  at  content  and  method  for  sex  instruction  have  not  yet  approach- 

the  mercy  of   the   weather.      He   cannot  control   production  ed  anything  like  a  standard  form. 

as  can  the  manufacturer.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  The  returns  from  this  questionnaire  show  that  such  in- 
price,  and,  indeed,  does  not  know  until  six  months  or  a  year  af-  struction  is  not  confined  to  one  state  or  section;  on  the  con- 
fer the  work  is  done  what  his  wages,  as  represented  by  the  trary,  it  has  developed  in  every  state,  in  cities  and  rural  dis- 
price  he  gets  for  his  crops,  will  be.  He  has  no  certain  way  of  tricts  large  and  small,  and  in  high  schools  of  all  sizes.  The 
forecasting  the  probable  demand.  He  lacks  the  information  principal  with  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils  seems  to  have  sensed 
which  would  enable  him  to  adjust  his  production  of  different  ,  and  acted  upon  the  need  as  readily  as  the  head  of  a  large  city 
crops  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer.  Hence  the  higher  financial  high  school  for  boys.  The  proportion  of  schools  giving  this 
rewards  of  farming  have  been  paid  not  for  conscientious  pro-  instruction  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  West  than  in  other 
ductive  effort  but  for  shrewd  speculative  ingenuity.  sections,  although  the   actual  number  of  high  schools  in  the 

The  events  Of  the  next  few  years  will  largely  determine  West  is  smaller  than  in  either  the  Central  States  or  in  the 

our  national   policies  for  a  long  time  to  come.     Up  to  the  East.     In  Utah  twenty-one  schools  replied  in  the  affirmative 

present  time  this  nation,  like  Topsy,  has  "just  groWed."     Now  and   none   in   the   negative;   in    Maine,   one  school   answered 

we  have  come  to  the  time  when  there  should  be  a  more  con-  yes  to  four  answering  no. 
scious  direction  of  our  growth  and  e.  far  greater  coordina-  The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  replies: 

tion    of  our    various   activities.      The   relations   between    agri-  ,.     Schools   giving   only   emergency   sex    education, 

culture  and  industry,  commerce  and  finance  will,  of  necessity,  i.    e.,    instruction   through    lectures,    slides,    sex 

become  increasingly  intimate.     It  is,  therefore,  of  the  great-  hygiene  exhibits  and  pamphlets 1633 

.    •                       Jr                                          •            •     u       1        11                   2-     Schools    giving    sex    education    as    a    part    of 
est  importance  that  our  young  men   in  agricultural  colleges  courses  a6lrea(fy  in  the  curricuium \ 1005 

be   given   more   thorough   training   in   matters  of  marketing,  2638 

transportation,  finance,  and  everything  else  which  directly  or  3.    Schools  giving  no  sex  education 3850 

indirectly  has  to  do  with  making  a  thoroughly  sound,  whole- 

ir        .    •    •  •  lotal 6488 

some,  prosperous,  self-sustaining  nation.  _,  •     ,        ,  .... 

1  he   schools    of   group   one   have    been   giving   instruction 

largely  through  talks  by  speakers  from  outside  the  school — 

SeX    EdllCatlOn    111     High    Schools  Physicians,   nurses,  state  health  officers,  Y.   M.  C.  A.  or  Y. 

©  W.   C.   A.  secretaries,   social   workers,   ministers,   superinten- 

FEW  school  principals  or  teachers  of  extended  experience  dents   or  board   members.     Sometimes   the   principal    himself 

fail  to  realize  the  need  among  their  pupils  for  some  sort  gives  these  talks,  sometimes  one  or  more  teachers.     In  num- 

of    instruction    and    guidance    in    matters   pertaining   to   sex.  ber  they  range  from  one  a  year  to  one  a  week,  in  the  latter 

Teachers,  often  better  than  parents,  know  that  the  natural  case  approximating  regular  hygiene  instruction.     Usually  the 

curiosity  of  children  regarding  the  structure  and  function  of  sexes  are  segregated.     According  to  the  institution,  the  num- 

their  bodies  is  frequently  stimulated  by  crude  facts  imparted  ber  attending  such  lectures  varies  from  a  small  group  to  the 

to  them  by  ill-informed  companions  and  that  unless  this  curi-  whole  school.     The  exhibit  for  boys,  Keeping  Fit,  developed 

osity  is  satisfied  in  a  clean  way  they  may  develop  an  unwhole-  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  loaned  by  the  state  boards 

some  attitude  towards  sex  which  they  cannot  share  with  their  0f  health,  has  been  shown  in  many  hundred  schools  to  many 

parents.     With   the    advent   of   adolescence,    the   experienced  thousand  pupils.     This  exhibit  is  in  constant  demand  by  high 

teacher  also  knows,  come  body  changes  and  a  confusing  de-  school  principals.     The  Public  Health  Service  pamphlet  for 

sire  to  "try  things  out,"  which  further  stimulate  sex  curiosity  boys,  Keeping  Fit,   is  frequently  used  as  supplementary  ma- 

and  sometimes  lead  either  to  experiments  in  direct  sex  rela-  terial   after  a  lecture  or  the  showing  of  the  exhibit.     Since 

tions  or  to  semi-morbid  dissatisfactions.     As  one  pupil  put  it  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out,  a  similar  pamphlet  for  girls, 

almost  defiantly:     "We  are  no  babies.    We  have  reached  the  Healthy  Happy  Womanhood,  and  a  girls'  exhibit,  Youth  and 

period   when   we  should   know  how  children   are   produced.  Life,  have  been  issued. 

We  know  that  there  is  something  about  the  man  and  woman,  Returns  from  the  second  group,  those  schools  giving  sex 
but  we  do  not  know  how  and  when."  Teachers  further  instruction  through  courses  in  the  curriculum,  indicate  that 
know  that  ordinarily  such  curiosity  quickly  subsides  when  the  following  subjects  are  used  as  vehicles  for  sex  education : 
proper  facts  and  counsel  are  given  in  a  wholesome  way.  The  biological  sciences  (general  biology,  botany,  zoology,  gen- 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  realization  of  this  situation  which  has  eral  science,  agriculture,  animal  husbandry  and  bacteriology), 
led  to  the  many  spontaneous  attempts  to  introduce  sex  in-  civics,  the  home-making  courses  (domestic  science,  home  eco- 
struction  into  our  high  schools.  Although  there  is  at  present  nomics,  household  arts  and  home  nursing),  English,  ethics, 
no  commonly  accepted  content  or  method  of  sex  instruction  pedagogy,  physical  education,  physiology-and-hygiene,  psy- 
to  adolescents,  experiments  along  this  line  have  sprung  up  chology,  and  sociology.  The  biological  sciences  (for  purposes 
all  over  the  country,  a  few  ineffective  because  engineered  by  of  tabulation  combined  under  one  heading  because  the  in- 
the  wrong  type  of  teacher,  but  most  of  them  so  successful  struction  referring  to  sex  is  similar  in  all  the  courses  having 
as  to  win  approval  of  both  school  officials  and  the  public.  a  biological  content),  provide  over  50  per  cent  of  the  instruc- 
A  questionnaire  sent  out  in  January,  1920,  by  the  United  tion.  Next  in  order  come  physiology-and-hygiene  with  23 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  United  States  Public  per  cent  of  the  instruction,  and  the  social  sciences  with  17 
Health  Service  to  12,025  A  and  B   (accredited  and  partially  per  cent. 

accredited)   high  schools  of  the  country  brought  6,488   (53.8  There  seems  to  be  very  general  agreement  among  the  prin- 

per  cent)    replies  and  these  returns  indicate  that  2,638  high  cipals  as  to  the  need  of  sex  education.     With  few  exceptions, 

schools  or  40.6  per  cent  of  those  replying,  are  giving  sex  in-  differences  of  opinion  are  concerned  with  method  to  be  used, 

structions   of   some   sort.     If    the    replies    are    representative,  rather  than  with  need.     Many  principals  state  that  the  home 
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has  failed  in  its  duty  and  that  few  patents  realize  their  ob- 
ligations and  opportunities  in  this  direction.  For  example: 
"There  is  a  very  emphatic  need  for  such  instruction,  since  the 
parents  are  so  universally  neglecting  it."  "I  think  the  need 
is  critical.  These  matters  are  usually  left  to  home  training, 
where  natural  reticence  leads  to  neglect."  An  Ohio  principal 
favors  introducing  such  instruction  into  the  school  "because 
of  failure  of  parents  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  facts,  and 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  these  facts  can  be  linked 
with  other  subjects."  "The  students  are  exceedingly  ignor- 
ant; they  don't  get  such  training  at  home."  "Such  courses 
are  of  real  importance,  as  many  children  have  no  other  op- 
portunity to  obtain  such  instruction." 

Throughout  the  great  majority  of  these  opinions  runs  the 
feeling  that  sex  instruction  is  a  most  important  task,  yet  a 
difficult  one  for  schools.  Many  principals  deplore  the  lack  of 
proper  teachers  for  the  work  and  feel  that  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  except  by  the  right  kind  of  instructor;  in  fact 
several  declare  that  without  such  a  teacher  the  work  does 
more  harm  than  good.  This  indicates  wholesome  caution. 
To  give  sex  instruction  requires  mental  maturity,  a  personali- 
ty that  is  always  respected,  poise,  sanity,  sympathy  with 
adolescent  boys  and  girls,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  and 
the  ability  to  present  them  impersonally,  unimpeachable  char- 
acter, and  great  tact.     Few  teachers  have  these  qualifications. 

Even  though  progress  has  been  made  in  sex  instruction  in 
high  schools  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  principals  favor- 
ing and  undertaking  it,  the  Public  Health  Service  urges  cau- 
tion. Moreover,  it  urges  that  the  figures  herein  given  be 
not  interpreted  too  literally.  It  is  possible  that  some  prin- 
cipals did  not  actually  mean  to  imply  such  definite  instruction 
was  being  given  as  their  answers  would  indicate.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service  are  there- 
fore following  up  the  replies  to  these  questionnaires  in  order 
to  secure  more  exact  information  and  further  details  about 
methods  used.     This  material  will  soon  be  made  available. 

A  Danish  Agricultural  School 

{The  educational  system  of  Denmark  is  full  of  interest  to 
Americans,  just  now.  A  story  of  the  International  High  School 
by  the  writer  of  the  present  article  appeared  in  the  Survey  for 
May  28,  page  275. — Editor.] 

DENMARK  is  a  low,  level  country  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. Her  area  is  17,000  square  miles,  her  popula- 
tion 3,250,000.  Her  educational  system  reflects  her  eco- 
nomic complexion,  though  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  broad, 
generous  culture.  The  prevalence  of  folk  high  schools 
whose  chief  purpose  is  cultural,  attests  to  this  fact.  As  far 
back  as  1829,  the  renowned  physicist,  H.  C.  Orsted,  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  the  Latin  schools  as  an  agency  of 
popular  culture.     He  said : 

Culture  with  the  classical  languages  as  a  foundation,  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  only  culture,  must  always 
remain  foreign  to  the  greater  part  of  the  working  class.  But 
natural  science  is  more  helpful  to  the  producer;  on  his  bodily 
side  it  is  material  to  him;  on  his  mental  side  it  uplifts  him  and 
gives  him  a  higher  culture. 

This  statement  seems  a  clear-cut  anticipation  of  the  social- 
utility  conception  of  culture  elaborated  by  Prof.  John  Dewey. 
That  idea  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  folk  high 
schools  throughout  Denmark.  Her  agricultural  success  is 
traceable  to  the  quick  adoption  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
study,  which,  coupled  with  intensive  cooperation,  has  won  for 
her  the  envy  of  lands  where  decadent  special  privilege  rules. 
The  aim  of  the  agricultural  high  school  is  primarily 
vocational.  A  year's  attendance  in  a  people's  high  school 
is  required  before  admission  in  order  that  the  student  shall 
have  gained  that  quickened  enthusiasm  for  learning  which 
alone  will  assure  progress  in  the  more  technical  courses  of 
the  agricultural  school. 


When  the  need  for  educated  farmers  became  apparent, 
a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  the  then  existent  folk 
high  school  should  enlarge  its  course  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mand. Leading  educators  concluded  that  this  school  had 
a  distinct  mission  to  fulfill  and  that  she  could  not  profitably 
pursue  a  dual  aim,  hence  the  birth  of  separate  schools  of 
agriculture.  The  latter  are  considered  a  child  of  the  peo- 
ple's high  school  and  work  in  harmony  with  those  older 
schools  copying  their  methods  and  organization,  the  main 
difference  being  in  the  content  offered. 

Ladelund,  a  typical  agricultural  school,  is  located  in  Jut- 
land, four  miles  from  Askov.  A  familiarity  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  farming  and  dairying  is  prerequisite  to  admis- 
sion for  all  who  intend  to  enter  farming.  The  school  aims 
to  supply  a  theoretical  foundation  so  that  the  students  will 
get  a  keener  insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  practical, 
thus  making  for  growth  of  a  larger,  interest,  greater  results, 
and  augmented  joy  in  work. 

The  faculty  consists  of  ten  teachers.  The  principal  and  a 
committee  of  three  other  teachers  direct  the  institution.  A 
society  of  old  students  and  friends  of  the  school  are  the  own- 
ers. The  principal  expresses  the  hope  that  the  institution  will 
soon  own  itself.  Nine  thousand  students  have  been  in  at- 
tendance since  the  school's  inception  in  1880. 

A  large  experimental  farm  is  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  theoretical  work.  Fifty-five  acres  support  35  milk  cows, 
30  head  of  young  stock,  8  horses  and  100  hogs.  An  efficient 
record  is  kept  of  every  item  (the  same  system  is  in  operation 
on  up-to-date  farms  and  in  cooperatives),  so  that  students 
selecting  to  serve  in  the  cooperative  movement  or  as  agricul- 
tural advisers  and  experts  will  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  enter  upon  such  positions  and  produce  results.  (It  is  rather 
significant  in  this  connection  that  only  one  American  uni- 
versity has  seen  fit  to  give  a  course  in  the  principles  of  co- 
operation.) A  dairy  with  all  modern  appliances  is  also  a  part 
of  the  school.  There  are  several  museums,  chemical  labora- 
tories, a  testing  laboratory  recognized  by  the  government,  all 
necessary  to  efficient  farming. 

The  following  courses  and  curricula  are  offered: 

Five-months  Course,  General  Agriculture,  November  to 
March.  Chemistry,  physics*  power-machines,  plants,  geology, 
bacteriology,  soil  cultivation,  animal  husbandry,  milk-knowl- 
edge, history  of  agriculture,  Danish  sociology,  elementary  farm 
accounting,    Danish    mathematics,    and    gymnastics. 

Nine-months  Course  for  Farmers,  November  to  July.  Stu- 
dents choosing  this  course  receive  the  same  instruction  as  above 
during  the  first  five  months  and  after  that  a  four-months  con- 
tinuation course  which  includes  botany,  history  of  nature,  plant 
diseases,  breeding  and  inheritance,  farm  engineering,  laboratory 
in  chemistry,  physics,  and  bacteriology,  crop  rotation,  sociology, 
stock  judging,  Danish,  and  accounting. 

Eight-months  Course  for  Dairy  Experts.  Chemistry, 
physics,  bacteriology,  milk  products,  dairy  machinery,  co- 
operative accounting,  dairy  accounting,  feeding  and  nutrition 
of  milk  cows,  sociology,  Danish,  arithmetic,  drawing,  laboratory 
practice,   and  gymnastics. 

Six-months  Course  for  "Control  Assistants"  or  Agricultural 
Advisers.  The  regular  five-months  course  is  given  this  type 
of  student  with  an  additional  month's  intensive  stuviy  of  scien- 
tific sampling,  testing,  judging,  accounting,  pedigree  record- 
keeping. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  teach  scientific  agriculture 
usually  attend  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture  and  Veter- 
inary Science  in  Copenhagen  for  a  year's  post  graduate  work. 
Students  desiring  credentials  as  dairy  experts  or  agricultural 
advisers  must  submit  to  an  examination.  The  cost  of  the 
various  courses  is  the  same  as  in  the  People's  High  School, 
K.  100  a  month  in  addition  to  laboratory  fees.  This  cost 
covers  all  expenses. 

Why  is  there  such  an  ardent  demand  for  this  type  of  edu- 
cation in  Denmark?  The  answer  is  simple.  Denmark  is 
not  a  land  of  tenants  and  absentee  landlordism.  It  is  a  land 
of  small  free-holdings.     Only   10  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
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tenants.  Ownership  breeds  independence.  The  tenant  thinks: 
"The  more  I  improve  and  produce,  the  more  I  give  the  land- 
lord an  excuse  to  raise  the  rent,  and  the  state  an  excuse  to 
raise  the  taxes."  Not  so  with  the  small  freeholder.  He 
wants  education  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  land. 
He  joins  every  cooperative  effort.  The  tenant  stays  outside 
of  the  cooperative. 

The  Danish  agricultural  school  is  an  approach  to  the 
ideal  of  education.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  country  life.  Its  teachers  are  in  constant 
touch  with  the  people  through  the  Lecture  Union,  a  coopera- 
tive organization  providing  lectures  from  all  centers  to  all 
communities  desiring  them.  The  mass  of  students,  being 
mature,  bring  the  raw  educational  stuff,  local  and  individual 
problems,  out  of  which  curricula  are  constructed.  Here, 
truly,  the  needs  of  the  people  dictate  the  contents  of  the 
courses  of  study,  while  the  mental  attainments  of  the  pupils 
determine  the  method  of  instruction.  Through  the  social 
studies,  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  of  his  functions  as 
a  member  of  the  social  community.  As  a  result,  we  behold, 
what  Frederic  C.  Howe  is  pleased  to  call  a  miniature  "co- 
operative commonwealth."  Marius  Hansome. 

The  Schools  and  The  Age 

THERE  is  an  appalling  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schools  to  teach  things  that  will  give  boys  and  girls 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  social  order  in  which  they  live, 
their  relations  to  it,  how  it  concerns  them,  or  the  part  they 
must  play  in  it  just  so  surely  as  they  live  in  it.  If  reports 
are  true,  there  are  unmistakable  efforts  now  being  made  still 
further  to  increase  this  deficiency  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  make  of  it  an  institution  for  controlling  infor- 
mation rather  than  an  institution  for  freedom.  If  history 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  there  can  be  no  greater  men- 
ace to  a  government  than  the  social  unenlightenment  of  its 
people.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  important 
task  now  before  the  American  people  is  the  task  of  remodel- 
ing and  making  potent  and  fruitful  this  the  most  important 
of  our  boasted  free  institutions,  the  public  school. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  believe  there  is  any  panacea  for 
our  social  disorders,  or  that  Utopian-like,  we  shall  ever  reach 

I  a  time  in  the  development  of  the  race  when  we  shall  cease  to 
have  social  problems  of  some  kind.  All  activities  for  social 
welfare  or  social  betterment  come  under  three  heads:  pre- 
ventatives, remedies  and  palliatives — all  necessary,  all  helpful. 
Judge  Scales  holding  court  at  the  Mary  Gay  Theater  is  nec- 
essary and  is  helpful,  though  -when  we  consider  that  bit  of 
paraphrase,  "As  a  child  eats  so  is  he,"  we  are  tempted  to 
ask,  "If  the  father  is  not  employed  or  if  he  is  not  paid  a  liv- 
ing wage  how  withall  shall  the  child  eat?" 

Science  teaches  that  preventatives  are  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  remedies  and  palliatives  combined.  They  are  far 
I  more  productive  of  social  good,  accomplish  more  and  go 
farther  toward  making  this  a  "more  livable  world."  The 
most  important  factor  in  social  prevention  is  the  public  school, 
for  it  is  or  should  be  concerned  with  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
ligence, the  instilling  of  knowledge. 

How  impossible  a  task  it  often  seems  to  develop  any  degree 
of  social-mindedness  and  instill  even  a  little  knowledge  of  so- 
cial relationships,  social  problems,  social  needs,  social  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  in  the  adult  mind — especially  after  that 
mind  has  been  subjected  to  the  deadening  and  mind-closing 
process  of  our  academic  schooling. 

But  the  education  of  children  in  the  human  conditions  of 
life  is  different,  for  the  child  mind  is  naturally  a  social  mind, 
a  democratic  mind,  and  knows  no  color,  race  or  religious  or 
social  lines  of  distinction. 

If  children  could  be  permitted  to  develop  according  to  their 


natural  bent  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present 
schooling  which  almost  from  start  to  finish  is  stuffing,  pack- 
ing, cramming,  tamping  the  child  memory  full  of  tables,  rules, 
formulas,  facts  and  figures  which  have  no  purpose  beyond 
recitation  or  examination  time. 

The  greatest  evil  of  this  system  is  that  it  teaches  children 
to  compete  instead  of  to  cooperate,  "To  get  ahead — to  get 
ahead  of  others"  as  John  Dewey  says.  Education  should  be 
constantly  unfolding  to  children  and  to  youth  the  greater 
truths  of  life,  inspiring  them  with  pure  motives  and  high 
ideals  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  socializing  effect.  History 
is  too  often  taught  in  a  manner  to  inculcate  race  and  na- 
tional hatred  and  animosity;  to  inspire  the  idea  that  other 
races  and  other  nations  are  to  be  got  ahead  of  and  exploited ; 
that  war  is  a  glorious  and  glorified  thing  instead  of  the  most 
detestable  remnant  of  savagery.  All  this  is  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  the  youngest  child. 

In  191 7  there  were  but  seven  states  in  which  sociology 
was  definitely  taught  in  the  high  schools.  There  are  prob- 
ably fewer  today.  In  the  November,  191 7,  Educational  Re- 
view, Harry  H.  Moore,  after  a  survey  of  the  high  schools  in 
nine  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  says: 

With  the  [lack  of]  knowledge  of  present  social  conditions  in- 
dicated by  these  replies,  these  [high  school]  boys  were  soon  to 
choose  vocations  in  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day.  Within  three 
years  they  were  to  become  voters.  Born  into  a  social  order 
more  intricate  than  any  other  in  history,  with  the  many  mani- 
festations of  disease,  crime,  proverty,  and  war  threatening  the 
very  survival  oi  the  nation,  these  .  .  .  boys  see  in  pool  rooms, 
and  dancing  the  most  serious  social  evils  of  the  day.  And 
society  expects  them  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  citizens  and 
act  intelligently. 

We  Americans  are  becoming  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of 
smugness  and  self-satisfaction.  We  have  become  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  our  past  achievements.  The  way  out  is  shown 
in  the  closing  lines  of  Main  Street,  when  the  mother  pointing 
to  the  little  daughter  in  the  nursery,  says  to  the  father,  "Do 
you  see  that  object  on  the  pillow?  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 
It's  a  bomb  to  blow  up  smugness." 

Marshall  D.  Smith. 

School  Sanitation  Standards 

THE  first  demonstrable  results  of  the  "New  Type  of 
Survey"  [see  the  Survey,  for  January  8,  p.  543],  con- 
ducted in  the  New  York  city  schools  by  the  Teachers'  Union, 
have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on  Minimum  Health 
and  Sanitation  Standards,  written  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  New  York  city,  and  published  by  the 
union.  This  preliminary  study  presents  an  "outline  of  mini- 
mum sanitation  standards  for  the  protection  of  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers."  A  more  complete  study  of  the  whole 
field  is  promised  in  later  publications,  particularly  "  a  study 
that  will  reveal  not  only  the  cases  of  illness  in  teachers  which 
come  to  official  notice,  but  also  a  large  number  not  officially 
noticed  which  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  teachers,  affecting  their  capacity  to  teach 
and  the  quality  of  their  work." 

This  first  study  deals  in  a  summarizing  way  with  the  prob- 
lems of  fatigue,  occupational  diseases,  especially  of  teachers, 
ventilation  of  buildings,  lighting,  drinking  water  and  drink- 
ing fountains,  sanitation  of  the  toilets,  provision  for  wash- 
ing, general  cleanliness  and  the  rest  and  lunch  room.  The 
task  of  defining,  at  least  in  a  preliminary  way,  the  minimum 
standards  in  each  of  these  departments  is  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Harris,  and  the  foundations  are  laid  for  constructive  pro- 
grams to  follow.  Copies  of  the  pamphlets  may  be  secured 
from  the  Teachers'  Union,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
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BOOKS   on    INDUSTRY  and    LABOR 


THE  CASE  FOR  CAPITALISM 

By  Hartley  Withers.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     255  pp.     Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SOCIALISM 

B.  J.  Bruce  Glasier.    Thomas  Seltzer.     249  pp.     Price  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

LE  SYNDICALISME  ET  LA  C.  G.  T. 

By  Leon  Jouhaux.     La   Sirene,   Paris.     243   pp.     Price   Frs. 
6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey"  $2.00. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  by  Withers  is  always  more  or  less 
an  event  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  economics.  Mr. 
Withers  is  an  international  authority  on  finance  and,  whereas 
most  books  written  on  that  topic  are  not  accessible  to  the  lay- 
man on  account  of  their  technical  form,  Mr.  Withers  has, 
through  his  lucid  expression,  enabled  the  layman  to  familiarize 
himself  with  this  complicated  and  important  problem.  In  this 
book,  The  Case  for  Capitalism,  Mr.  Withers  brings  his  lucid 
expression  into  play,  to  present  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for 
a  certain  kind  of  capitalism.  It  is  not,  however,  Mr.  Gary's 
capitalism  which  Mr.  Withers  stands  for,  or  that  of  other 
dictators. 

Mr.  Withers  admits  that  capitalism  is  bad  and  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  it  has  to  be  improved,  and  will  be  improved.  Per- 
haps it  will,  and  in  changing,  arrive  at  a  certain  form  of  so- 
cialism. But  Mr.  Withers  also  pictures  state  socialism  and 
guild  socialism  and  shows  the  great  difficulties  they  would 
create,  were  they  put  into  operation.  Either  of  them  will  de- 
stroy initiative,  and  great  output  or  service  cannot  be  expected 
under  any  form  of  socialism ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  stimulated 
by  thinking  for  itself,  and  any  form  of  nationalization  will  kill 
progress  and  individual  initiative. 

The  book  is  superficial  in  that  it  repeats  old  arguments.  Its 
chief  value  is  that  it  presents  the  point  of  view  of  the  moderate 
Anglo-Saxon   defender  of  capitalism. 


The  chief  merit  of  The  Meaning  of  Socialism  is  not  that  it 
gives  us  a  mass  of  facts  but  that  it  describes  in  an  almost  lyri- 
cal form  what  socialism  would  mean  for  the  human  race.  And 
the  peculiar  merit  of  this  book,  as  J.  A.  Hobson  rightly  says 
in  his  introduction,  is  "that  it  expresses  more  fully,  more  freely 
and  more  successfully  than  any  other  of  our  time,  the  human- 
istic interpretation  and  outlook  of  socialism."  Though  Mr. 
Glasier  did  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  economist,  this  volume 
shows  that  he  had  a  real  grasp  of  the  capitalist  system  of  pro- 
duction, and  informs  us  what  human  faculties  may  do  under 
a  more  reasonable  and  saner  system. 

Some  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  state.  In  this  chapter  the  author  asserts  that  the  state  is 
not  responsible  for  all  atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
against  the  workers ;  not  responsible  for  the  lynching  of 
Negroes;  and  that  it  was  not  the  state  that  recently  tarred 
and  feathered  pacifists  in  America.  "No,  not  the  state,  but 
the  public  press  is  the  great  menace  which  we  have  to  face  and 
in  some  way  overcome  in  our  immediate  march  freedomward." 
But  if  we  stop  to  think  about  the  power -of  the  press,  we  find 
that  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  business  group  that  also  con- 
trols the  state,  and  so  the  tendency  of  the  press  is  to  subdue 
and  suppress  the  point  of  view  which  it  dislikes.  One  does 
not  need  to  be  a  Marxian  to  share  the  opinion  that  the  state,  in 
its  present  form,   is  a   capitalist  institution. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  reach  those  professional 
people,  social  workers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  have 
for  a  long  time  been  seeking  an  ethical  interpretation  of 
socialism. 


Mr.  Jouhaux  has  restated  the  conception  of  syndicalism  and 
the  viewpoint  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor.  There 
is  hardly  anything  new  in  the  book.  It  describes  the  beginnings 
of  syndicalism,  how  it  developed,  its  history  and  its  evolution 
into  revolutionary  syndicalism.  The  book  also  deals  with  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  syndicalist  during  the  war  and  with  the 


peace  program  of  the  confederation.  It  will  prove  helpful  to 
those  who  read  French  and  who  desire  to  get  the  story  of  the 
development  of  syndicalism  by  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. Otherwise,  Louis  Levine's  book  on  syndicalism  remains 
the  best  book  on  the  subject.  Savel  Zimand. 


283  pp.     Price  $2.50; 


THE  PARTY  OF  THE  THIRD  PART 

By  Henry  J.  Allen.     Harper  &  Bros. 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.65. 
With  true  paternal  instinct,  Governor  Allen  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity, in  The  Party  of  the  Third  Part,  to  defend,  with  great 
earnestness  and  at  much  length,  this  child  of  his  own  brain — 
the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  "that  aims  to  give  justice  to  the 
public  in  labor  disputes."  The  establishment  of  the  court  was 
based^  says  Governor  Allen,  on  the  "fundamental  principle" 
that  "it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  to  it  that  the  strife 
which  has  grown  between  them  [employer  and  worker]  shall 
no  longer  express  itself  in  a  form  of  warfare  upon  an  innocent 
and  helpless  public."  However,  Governor  Allen  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  very  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
opposition  to  the  court  is  based.  The  Kansas  Industrial  Court 
is  primarily  an  anti-strike  measure  and  legally  binds  workers 
to  remain  in  employment  without  their  free  consent.  It  is  such 
a  condition  of.  compulsory  work  that  the  employes  have  been 
struggling  against  for  centuries,  and  it  is  such  a  condition  of 
labor  that  the  president's  second  industrial' conference  indirectly 
declared  against  when  it  said: 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  memory  of!  men  still 
living  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  penal  offense,  under  the  laws  of 
England  and  in  some  of  our  states,  for  two  or  more  workmen 
to  combine  to  quit  work,  in  order  to  secure  increased  wages 
or    improved    working  conditions.    .    .    . 

It  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  work  of  the  conference 
to  recall  that  the  present  condition  of  freedom  has  come  about 
not  so  much  from  positive  laws  as  from  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions which  the  laws  impose  upon  the  rights  and  freedom 
of  men.  The  conference  confesses  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  work  it  has  been  animated  by  a  profound  conviction  that 
this  freedom  that  has  been  wrought  out  after  many  centuries 
of   struggle    should    be    preserved. 

Further,    in    discussing    collective    bargaining,    the    conference 
report  says: 

It  does  not  bind  them  to  continue  in  employment.  .  .  .  The 
conference  believes  that  for  the  present  at  least,  enforcement 
[of  collective  bargains]    must  rest  substantially  on  good  faith. 

Moreover,  Governor  Allen  claims  for  the  court,  in  its  one 
year  of  administration,  that  it  has  settled  many  disputes  to  the 
mutual  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  worker  and  employer 
alike  and  that,  despite  the  voice  of  the  "radicals"  and  "reds," 
laboring  men  in  Kansas  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  court  procedure.  This  is  not  the  complete  story, 
for  employes  both  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere,  and  intelligent  em- 
ployers everywhere,  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  Kansas, 
which  is  primarily  an  agricultural  state,  has  had,  in  its  only 
large  industry — coal  mining — more  bitter  and  continual  war- 
fare between  the  operators  and  the  local  miners'  union  since' 
the  advent  of  the  court  than  ever  before.  Alexander  Howat, 
leader  of  the  Kansas  district  miners,  is  even  now  under  sentence. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  political  and  biased. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  "freak"  infant  told  by  a  fond  parent. 

Esther  Moses  Hollander. 

HUMAN  ENGINEERING 

By   Eugene  Wera.      D.   Appleton    and    Co.      378   pp.     Price 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.70. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  is  "to 
discover  the  principles  of  evolution  in  industry  and  to  apply 
them  to  human  progress."  In  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Wera, 
who  is  an  industrial  engineer  and  who  dedicates  his  book  to 
Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  traverses  a  wide  field.  The  psychological  s 
evolution  of  industry,  the  elements  of  human  engineering,  ap- 
plied  human   engineering — these   general   terms   include   a   veri- 
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table  encyclopedia  of  special  discussion.  The  consequence  of 
this  almost  unlimited  scope  is  that  in  places  the  treatment  is  thin. 
Much  of  what  the  author  says,  however,  is  sound,  but  it  is 
often  phrased  in  such  vague  language  that  it  is  almost  platitudi- 
nous. His  objective  is  in  truth  too  large  for  his  equipment. 
This  is  shown  as  much  by  his  actual  conclusions  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  bibliography  of  sources  to  which  he  refers.  These 
authorities  are  listed  with  a  very  slight  appreciation  of  their 
comparative  worth.  Some  are  pertinent  and  others  insignifi- 
cant. Cumulatively  they  are  an  insufficient  foundation  tor 
the  structure  Mr.  Wera  would  rear.  W.  L.  C 

WAGES  AND  EMPIRE 

By  Vyvyan  Ashleigh  Lyons.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  96 
pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.80. 
English  not  only  in  authorship  but  in  theme  is  this  little  vol- 
ume. Its  program,  undisclosed  until  late^  in  the  book,  is  that 
of  a  tariff  wall  to  surround  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  im- 
portant agricultural  dominions— Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand— in  the  interest  of  the  payrolls  of  England.  The 
author  asserts  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  colonies  since  they  would  secure  "the  best  and  cheapest 
manufactures  in  the  world"  as  well  as  an  access  of  population 
(emigrating  from  England)   and  rapid  development. 

The  first  half  of  the  book,  which  lays  the  groundwork  for 
this  program,  is  of  more  general  interest.  Wages  are  held  to 
be  determined  by  the  margin  of  cultivation  of  the  nation.  I  hat 
is,  the  agricultural  laborer  can_receive  high  wages  only  when 
the  density  of  population  does  not  force  poor  land  into  use 
and  when  the  state  of  science  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  guaran; 
tee  large  production  on  the  good  land.  Other  wages  are  fixed 
in  scale  upon  agriculture  as  the  base.  It  is  an  interesting  thesis, 
set  forth  in  considerable  detail.  All  other  elements  entering 
into  wages   are   ignored  as  superficial   and   secondary. 

A.    E.    Morey. 

TRADE     TESTS:      THE     SCIENTIFIC     MEASUREMENT     OF 
TRADE   PROFICIENCY 

By  J.  Crosby  Chapman.     Henry  Holt  and  Co.     434  PP-     Price 

$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $4.25. 
Whoever,  or  whatever,  lost  in  war  time,  psychology,  of  a  sort  at 
least,  gained  immeasurably.  We  are  in  for  an  age  of  application 
of  psychological  "tests"  to  every  possible  range  of  human  ac- 
tivity. The  "army  tests"  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
very  wonderful  instruments  for  the  selecting  of  "just  the  right 
man  for  the  place;"  and  this  same  principle  is  now  to  be  employed 
universally.  The  field  of  productive  industry  is  very  inviting, 
The  waste  here  is  beyond  compute.  This  tells  on  production^ 
"which  under  present  conditions  is  the  final  gauge  of  success." 
There  is  a  close  analogy  between  a  great  army  and  an  adequate 
industrial  organization:  industry  needs  generals  and  captains  just 
as  an  army  does,  and  it  needs  many  privates  who  will  go  when 
toft  and  come  back  when  ordered.  "Trade  tests"  will  provide  a 
basis  of  selection  of  all  such  necessary  functionaries.  If,  now,  we 
could  devise  a  series  of  tests  by  which  we  could  determine  the 
right  of  "owners"  to  remain  "owners,"  and  the  right  of  those 
giving  the  tests  to  give  the  tests,  we  should  be  including  all  in 
the  general  appraisal.  But  such  a  plan  would  probably  disturb 
industry  all  too  greatly.  J-  K.  ". 

THE  MAKING  OF  TOMORROW 

By  Hayes  Robbins.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    176  pp.    Price  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.10. 
Democracy  and  justice  are  not  to  be  obtained  through  the  form 
of  institution  so  much  as  through  the  spirit  actuating  the  people 
who  shape  and  accept  the  institution — such  is  Mr.  Robbins' 
theme.  This  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  socialism  cannot 
usher  in  the  golden  age  because  it  places  chief  reliance  upon  a 
rigid  form  of  social  organization.  It  also  leads  him  to  ask  some 
very  pointed  questions  concerning  the  mistakes  of  capitalism  and 
the  possibility  of  righting  those  mistakes  through  "industrial 
democracy."  Page  by  page  the  book  does  not  support  the  in- 
terest which  the  candid  and  thought-provoking  chapter.  The  Test 
of  Industrial  Democracy,  arouses.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
hortative  atmosphere  of  much  of  the  volume.  Probably  greater 
effect  could  have  been  secured  by  a  more  condensed  and  closely 
knit  form  of  argument.  A.  E.  Morey. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


QUEEN  VICTORIA 

By   Lytton   Strachey.     Harcourt,   Brace  &   Co.     434  pp.     Il- 
lustrated.    Price,   $5.00;   by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $5.25. 
Probably    the   most   beautiful    and   most   widely    interesting   bio- 
graphy of  recent  years.     Yes,  it  is  expensive;  but  one  of  the  few 
books  worth  such  a  price. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  Gilbert  Murray.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     126  pp.     Price, 

$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 
Gilbert  Murray's  beautiful  style  will  always  he  read  with  pleas- 
ure, no  matter  what  his  subject.  The  present  study,  however, 
is  important  in  that  it  reflects  the  trained  and  experienced  liberal 
mind  in  its  effort  to  find  a  clear  way  out  of  the  international 
political  tangle.  He  discusses  the  relations  of  Germany  and 
France,  the  East,  Russia  and  its  borders,  causes  of  strife,  the 
League  of  Nations — advancing  tentative  suggestions  and  insist- 
ing, again  and  again,  on  sincerity  as  the  primary  necessity  in 
negotiations  between  governments  and  peoples. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DURHAM   MINERS  — 1662-1921 

By  Sidney  Webb.  Fabian  Society,  London.  150  pp.  Price, 
2s.  6d.  paper,  5  sh.  cloth;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.75  and 
$1.70. 
Mr.  Webb,  in  the  preface,  disclaims  any  intention  of  writing 
a  full  history  of  his  interesting  subject;  but  in  addition  to  pub- 
lished and  available  sources,  he  has  put  together  the  results  of 
researches  among  the  Home  Office  papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  which  before  have  yielded  rich  finds  of  socially  significant 
data.  Mr.  Webb,  of  course,  has  written  before  on  the  story 
of  the  British  miner  with  great  sympathy  and  knowledge.  The 
present  book  restates  the  early  history  of  struggle  for  elementary 
human  rights,  the  beginnings  and  development  of  labor  organi- 
zation, the  first  labor  legislation  and  its  results  and  then  goes  on 
to  an  account  of  the  more  recent  happenings,  the  changed  out- 
look and  program  of  the  miners — not  only  in  regard  to  condi- 
tions of  labor  but  also  to  economic  theory,  education  and  living 
conditions.  A  most  valuable  book  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
understand  the  present  strife  and  the  psychological  causes  that 
underlie  the  attitude  of  the  miners. 

MASSAGE  AND  THERAPEUTIC  EXERCISE 

By  Mary  McMillan.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.     275  pp.     Illus- 
trated.    Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.45. 
The   author  was   supervisor   of  aides   in   physio-therapy,   in   the 
U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C,  1919-1920. 

NURSES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  SKIN  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 
By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  M.  D.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  179  pp. 
Illustrated.     Price,  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  Yale  University  Press.  309 
pp.  Price,  $2.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.90. 
Though  imperial  crowns  are  not  quoted  very  high  just  now,  this 
particular  emperor  has  said  a  good  deal  worth  pondering  in 
our  time.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  who  has  taken  the  ma- 
terial for  this  biography  from  letters  and  other  literature  with 
which  most  readers  of  the  Meditations  are  unfamiliar,  exoner- 
ates him   from   the  charge  of  having  persecuted   the   Christians. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  SOCIETY 

By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.    474  pp.    Price, 
$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.45. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  AND  COMPANY,  1802-1902 
By  Mrs.  B.  G.  du  Pont.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  196  pages. 
Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3 - 1 5 • 
Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  history  of  the  du 
Pont  powder  company  is  the  appendix  which  contains  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  original  company  prepared  by  E.  I.  du  Pont  in 
1801  for  the  consideration  of  his  French  principals.  This  doc- 
ument throws  important  light  on  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  at  that  early  period.  For  example,  one  learns 
that  night  work  was  well  established  in  Pennsylvania  industry 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  HOME 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  article  Oregon  Counts  Her  Socially 
Inadequate  (May  21)  there  is  a  sentence:  "Here  is  definite 
evidence  [based  on  iYz  per  cent]  that  the  child  who  hears 
nothing  but  a  foreign  language  in  the  home  is  not  only  handi- 
capped in  every  phase  of  his  school  work,  but  suffers  a  tre- 
mendous loss  in  that  during  his  developmental  period  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  absorbing  much  of  that  knowledge 
and  spirit  which  makes  for  our  ideals  of  what  a  citizen  of  our 
country  should  know  and  be." 

I  am  one  of  those  wretches  who  heard  only  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  home — and  German  at  that.  I  could  read  and 
write  German  at  four,  and  learned  English  in  school  at  six. 
I  attended  public  school,  high  school  and  college,  and  through- 
out I  was  known  not  only  for  average  intelligence  but  for  my 
unusual  English  scholarship,  both  in  the  size  and  accuracy  of 
my  vocabulary  and  in  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
literature.  And  further,  I  shamed  teachers  and  fellow  pupils 
with  my  superior  knowledge  of  foreign  literature  that  I  read 
in  two  translations. 

It  is  not  the  foreign  language  in  the  home  that  is  deplorable. 
The  person  with  the  two  languages  has  two  souls.  It  is  the 
foreigner  who  is  ashamed  of  his  own  language  and  who  twad- 
dles an  unintelligible  jargon  with  his  children  as  soon  as  any- 
body is  listening,  who  is  the  menace.  The  child  whose 
knowledge  of  his  mother's  language  is  limited  to  saying:  "Is 
supper  ready?"  and  "Where  did  you  put  my  shirt?"  loses  that 
spiritual  contact  with  his  parents  that  is  far  and  away  superior 
in  making  decent  citizens  to  any  of  your  Americanization.  This 
is  why  so  many  of  our  criminals  are  the  children  of  inoffensive 
foreigners. 

The  worthwhile  person  of  any  nationality  has  a  good  heritage 
to  give  his  children,  and  it  is  best  transmitted  in  its  own  (and 
his  own)   language. 

Nor  are  our  traditions  so  holy  as  to  need  protection  from 
the  foreigner.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  Survey  who  is 
most  interested  in  keeping  intact  our  "sacred"  traditions  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  If  my  people  had  taught  me  bad  English 
instead  of  good  German,  I  fear  I  should  now  be  too  respectable 
and  too  bovine  to  be  a  sustaining  member  of  Survey  Associates. 
My  dad  gave  me  my  ideals  in  sociology  in  the  language  in  which 
he  had  something  to  say. 

Let  us  have  schools  which  teach  English  properly;  schools 
that  pay  well  enough  to  attract  broad  minded  people  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  who  will  handle  the  child  of  the  foreign-born 
aright,  and  leave  the  foreign  language  as  an  enviable  addition 
to  his  accomplishments.  Harriet  Boewig. 

Cleveland. 

CLOTHE  THE  NAKED 

To  the  Editor:  All  of  our  workers  agree  that  the  need  for 
clothing  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  next  winter  will  be  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  because  of  the  rapid  diminution  of 
pre-war  accumulations  and  the  sale  of  articles  of  all  kinds  in 
exchange  for  clothes.  Stores  of  linen  gathered  in  prosperous 
years  have  not  been  replenished  for  six  or  seven  years  and  are 
now  exhausted.  The  great  masses  of  the  population  have  bought 
almost  no  clothing  since  1915;  the  drop  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
that  followed  the  war  has  made  such  purchases  impossible.  Peo- 
ple can  live  through  the  summer  without  much  clothing;  but 
material  for  distribution  next  winter  must  be  collected  during 
the  summer  months  and  shipped  by  September. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  therefore  appeals 
for  at  least  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  clothing  without  delay, 
for  use  in  Poland,  Austria,  Germany  or  Russia  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  donors  which  will  be  scrupulously  followed. 
Clothing  not  especially  allocated  will  be  distributed  according  to 
the  relative  needs  of  the  countries  mentioned.  What  are  needed 
most  are  knitted  garments,  second-hand  clothing  that  is  strong, 
clean  and  serviceable  (worth  paying  freight  on),  shoes  in  good 
conditions  for  all  ages  (especially  those  with  low  heels  and  wide 
toes),  baby  clothing  in  unlimited  quantities,  yarn  which  the 
women  in  Europe  may  knit  themselves,  leather  for  the  cobblers 
to  make  into  shoes,  uncut  cloth  in  enormous  quantities    (dress 


materials,  suitings,  flanelette,  etc.).  Boxes,  bales  and  packages 
should,  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  be  sent  to  the  committee's 
store  room  at  15  and  Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frederick  J.  Libby. 
Philadelphia. 

THE  NEW  INDIA 
To  the  Editor:  ...  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Survey  deals  with  the  fundamental  issues. 
Even  the  specific  illustrations  have  universal  social  application. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  discussion  of  Occidental  social  con- 
ditions would  have  no  application  to  India  and  to  the  Orient 
in  general.  But  today  this  is  all  changed.  India  is  having  a 
new  birth  of  industrialism.  Problems  of  capital  and  labor  are 
becoming  insistent.  We  are  feeling  the  throb  of  general  world 
unrest  as  potently  here  as  you  do  at  home.  The  sleeping  mil- 
lions are  awaking;  the  illiterate  are  seeking  an  education;  the 
poor  have  dreams  of  larger  prosperity.  Much  discussion  over 
here  is  superficial,  conclusions  being  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
imported  convictions  concerning  labor.  The  whole  social  and 
religious  fabric  in  India  is  bound  up  with  the  labor  problem 
to  an  extent  which  does  not  prevail  in  the  Occident.  I  think, 
however,  we  are  coming  to  see,  both  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent, that  the  problems  of  government,  religion  and  economics 
cannot  longer  be  considered  as  segregated  subjects.  They  are  all 
inextricably  bound  together,  and  the  new  world  into  which  we 
are  being  inevitably  ushered  will  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  this  unity.  .  .  .  Fred  B.  Fisher. 
,  Calcutta. 


CONFERENCES 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE    EXCHANGE 

THE  one-day  inter-city  conference  on  The  Social  Service 
Exchange,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  26,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  conviction  that  the  maintaining  of  a  social  service 
exchange  is  an  important  and  responsible  job,  involving  highly 
specialized  problems  and  a  highly  developed  technique.  The 
conference  was  called  by  the  Philadelphia  Social  Service  Ex-  ■ 
change,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Service  Exchanges.  While  the  original  purpose  was  largely  to 
aid  nearby  smaller  cities  where  exchanges  were  being  organized, 
yet  several  larger  cities  were  represented,  among  them  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wilmington,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives brought  varied  experience  and  breadth  of  view  to  the 
discussions. 

The  morning  session  dealt  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  ex- 
change and  its  place  in  the  community.  Aaron  M.  Lopez,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges 
and  of  the  Brooklyn  exchange,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  Exchanges,  New  and  Old — Fitting  Them  to  the  Community. 
This  opened  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  primary  questions  which 
confronts  the  new  exchange:  shall  the  form  of  organization  be 
departmental,  independent,  municipal,  or  allied  to  a  central  coun- 
cil? "The  answer  depends  upon  the  community,"  it  was  agreed, 
but  the  discussion  clarified  the  issues.  Selling  the  Exchange  was 
discussed  by  Karl  de  Schweinitzof  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity.  The  publicity  program  of  getting  across 
the  idea  of  "together  instead  of  separately"  was  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  audience,  methods  and  types  of  litera- 
ture. Arthur  Dunham,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Social 
Service  Exchange,  led  a  discussion  of  a  tentative  outline  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  use  of  the  exchange  by 
all  agencies.     He  said: 

The  use  of  the  exchange  by  an  agency  is  essentially  a  pledge 
by  that  agency  to  share  its  experience  and  to  cooperate  in  its 
treatment  with  other  interested  agencies.  The  final  test  of  the 
use  of  the  exchange  and  the  value  of  its  service  is  in  its  practical 
effect  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  families  and  individuals  in 
need  of  some  form  of  social  service. 

The  afternoon  session  dealt  with  technical  problems  of  The 
Exchange  at  Work.  As  one  concrete  result,  the  conference  adopt- 
ed the  following: 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  filing  in  the  development  of 
the  technique  of  social  service  exchange  work,   this  conference 
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asks  that  the  American  Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges 
take  steps  to  formulate  and  publish  comprehensive  standard  fil- 
ing rules  for  the  family  group  system  and  Russell  Index  in  their 
application  by  the  social  service  exchange  and  also  a  standard 
list  of  first  names  and  their  common  nicknames,  variations,  and 
foreign  equivalents  which  should  be  observed  in  exchange  filing. 

Arthur  Dunham. 

GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH 

FOR  the  first  time  in  its  seven  years  of  life  the  Governmental 
Research  Conference  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  developed  a  unified  and  constructive  program 
for  improvement  in  methods  of  government.  The  bitterness 
that  followed  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  1914,  and  which  has  prevailed  since, 
seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  public,  faced  with 
mounting  taxation,  is  expressing  a  new  interest  in  government 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  four  new  bureaus  in 
eighteen  months  and  the  discussion  of  bureaus  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  cities. 

The  conference  itself  pledged  funds  for  the  development  of 
pure  research  and  the  distribution  of  results,  and  for  the  foster- 
ing of  interest  in  city  government  wherever  it  appears.  The 
program  was  made  up  largely  of  reports  of  committees  that 
have  been  working  on  research  solutions  of  questions  in  con- 
nection with  purchasing  procedure,  accounting  methods,  school 
board  organization,  taxation,  etc.  These  committees  will  be 
continued.  The  new  bureaus  at  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  St. 
Paul  and  Kansas  City  were  represented  at  the  conference  in 
person  or  by  message.  Some  more  familiar  figures,  as  Frederick 
A.  Cleveland,  Henry  Bruere,  Charles  S.  Beaid  and  Leroy  E. 
Snyder,  now  in  other  fields,  were  absent. 

The  conference  was  the  most  successful  yet  held,  and  Phila- 
delphia made  good  its  reputation  for  hospitality,  thanks  to  the 
trustees  and  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau,  the  City  Club, 
and  the  friends  of  municipal  progress  in  that  city.  The  confer- 
ence accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Cleveland  bureau  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  that  city  in  June,  1922. 

The  officers  of  the  ensuing  year  are  Frederick  P.  Gruenberg 
(Philadelphia),  chairman;  R.  E.  Miles  (Columbus),  vice-chair- 
man; Lent  D.  Upson  (Detroit),  secretary  and  treasurer.  Prof. 
Robert  T.  Crane,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  continues  as 
assistant  secretary  and  editor.  The  University  of  Michigan  will 
continue  to  be  the  library  and  clearing  house  for  the  conference. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

THE  new  conception  of  medical  education  as  the  property 
not  of  the  profession  alone  but  of  the  public,  was  the  pre- 
vailing note  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation which  convened  in  Boston,  June  6,  the  first  time  in 
fifteen  years.  Some  6,000  doctors  were  in  attendance.  Dr. 
Dwight  H.  Murray,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  presiding  over  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  is  the  body  of  150  doctors  who  trans- 
act business  for  the  association,  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  lay  health  journal.  Through  such  a  journal — dealing  parti- 
cularly with  preventive  medicine,  social  hygiene,  medical  survey 
of  industries,  medical  legislation,  sanitation,  and  communicable 
diseases — the  medical  profession  would  undertake  to  provide 
an  authoritative  link  between  the  profession  and  the  laity.  A 
resolution  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Delegates  from  the 
conference  of  state  and  provincial  health  authorities,  urging 
action  along  lines  of  a  better  education  of  both  physicians  and 
the  general  public  which,  in  part,  read  as  follows: 

whereas,  A  few  state  medical  organizations  have  hastily 
approved  resolutions  which  confuse  preventive  medicine  with 
health  insurance,  to  which  this  organization  is  unalterably  op- 
posed; now,  therefore, 

be  IT  resolved,  That  the  conference  of  state  and  pro- 
vincial health  authorities  of  North  America — composed  entirely 
of  physicians,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  profession  of 
whose  history  and  achievements  we  are  justly  proud,  since  it 
has  contributed  so  much  towards  every  practical  step,  in  the  re- 
duction and  prevention  of  disease — urges  that  the  organized 
medical  profession  shall  accept  its  responsibility  for  progress  in 
the  prevention  of  ill  health  and  its  causes,  and  shall  support, 
through  county  and  municipal  medical  societies,  such  diagnostic 
teaching  and  other  clinics  as  will  bring  to  all  the  people,  whether 
living  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country,  all  of  the  knowledge  and 
means   necessary   to   enable   the   members   of   every   community, 


however  remote  from  medical  centers,  to  live  throug 

of  their  natural  expectation  with  the  utmost  possi^  adults 

from  preventable  and  remediable  disease  and  dcicc  Adirondack* 

— «    for 
GOVERNMENT  LABOR  OFFICIALS 

GOVERNMENTAL  labor  officials  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  including  representatives  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  met  at  their  Eighth  Annual  Convention  in  New 
Orleans  in  May.  The  convention  endorsed  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  children  in  industry  adopted  by  the  Child  Welfare  Con- 
ference called  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  in  1919;  the 
principles  embodied  in  recommendations  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  formulate  standards  of 
health  for  working  children,  and  the  uniform  method  of  tabu- 
lation of  accident  statistics  now  in  use  in  several  states.  Further, 
the  convention  recommended  more  adequate  opportunity  for 
vocational  training  in  trades  and  industry  for  women  and  girls 
and  that  state  labor  departments  take  a  more  active  part  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  labor  legislation  in  their  respective  states. 


Read  Konrad  Berkovici's 

ORPHANS  AS  GUINEA-PIGS 

describing  institutional  experiments  by  which  scurvy 
and  rickets  are  produced  in  healthy  children. 

THE  NATION 


dated  June  29th 

NOW  ON  SALE 


at  all 


news 


stands 


We   Organize    and    Direct    Campaigns 

FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY    CHEST 

MEMBERSHIP  SALES 

WELFARE  ADVERTISING 

Send  for   our   literature 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATES 
60   Pemberton    Square  Boston,   Mass. 


Bf\f\U       RINDING     we"  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
\J\tn  -  DlllUmU     Survey— Nail.     Geographic     Magazine     and     other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING    BOOK-BINDERY,    114    East    13th    St,    New    York    City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  indus- 
trial progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 


The   Survey,   112   East   19th   Street,   New   York. 

I   enclose   $5   for  a  year's  subscription. 

6-25-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    
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JOT  TING S 


ALTHOUGH  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Buf- 
falo is  the  oldest  in  America,  it  has  just  elected  its  third  sec- 
retary. David  C.  Adie  will  succeed  Frederic  Almy  as  sec- 
retary of  the  organization  July  first.  Mr.  Adie  has  had  wide 
experience  in  civic  and  social  work.  He  has  served  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association,  associate  secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  under  Felix  Frankfurter,  impartial  chairman  for  the 
Men  and  Boys'  Clothing  Industry  of  New  York  city,  and 
field  secretary  for  the  American  City  Bureau. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  recognized  social  work  as  a  profession 
when  on  commencement  day,  June  15,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
President  Neilson,  in  conferring  the  degree,  described  Miss 
Richmond  as  the  "author  of  Social  Diagnosis"  and  he  indicat- 
ed that  the  degree  was  given  because  of  her  achievements  in 
the  study  of  "methods  of  social  work  which  have  given  the 
scientific  basis  of  a  new  profession." 


IN  ALL  except  four  states  in  the  Union  the  minimum  age  for 
work,  at  least  in  factories  and  often  in  many  other  employ- 
ments, is,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  as  high  as  fourteen  years ;  seven  states  have  an 
age  minimum  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Many  states  have 
adopted  an  eight-hour  day  standard  for  children  under  six- 
teen in  certain  occupations,  usually  exempting  only  housework 
or  work  on  farms.  Forty-one  states  have  some  prohibition  of 
night  work  applying  to  children  under  sixteen  and  of  these 
seventeen  admit  no  exemptions,  except  in  some  cases  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  or  domestic  service.  Physical  examination 
and  a  physician's  certificate  is  required  by  eighteen  states  be- 
fore an  employment  certificate  may  be  issued.  In  general  the 
minimum  age  for  mine  work  is  sixteen  years  although  ten 
states  still  permit  the  employment  of  boys  of  fourteen,  and  six 
have  no  minimum  age  regulation  at  all  for  such  work.  Un- 
fortunately the  eleven-hour  day  and  the  sixty-hour  week  still 
exist  in  two  states.  - 

CINCINNATI'S  public  health  federation  plans  to  survey 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  county  with  regard  to  the  problems 
of  mental  diseases,  epilepsy,  and  other  abnormal  mental  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Victor  V.  Anderson  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York,  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  survey.  

DISASTER  relief  workers  have  found  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  every  disaster  is  a  disaster  census  card.  The 
Red  Cross  has  developed  a  standard  card,  as  well  as  a  stand- 
ard family  history  sheet,  which  has  stood  the  test  during  the 
last  two  years.  

THE  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  Procedure  in  Case  of  Disaster  which 
outlines  the  form  of  organization  and  the  definite  steps  to  be 
taken  in  case  of  disaster. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  preparedness  planning 
which  is  not  a  new  thing  in  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  proce- 
dure is  the  famous  "disaster  kit"  or  suitcase  which  was  worked 
out  as  long  ago  as  19 10  by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  and  L.  E. 
Stein,  following  their  experiences  in  the  forest  fires  of  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  in  that  year.  These  suitcases,  with  which 
all  Red  Cross  division  offices  and  many  city  relief  units  are 
now  provided,  contain  all  sorts  of  supplies,  record  forms,  pen- 
nants, badges,  telegraph  blanks  and  the  like  which  may  be 
needed  in  an  emergency,  for  setting  up  relief  headquarters 
with  the  least  possible  delay.     The  kit  is  expected  to  bs  al- 


ways in  readiness  to  go  along  with  the  special  representative 
to  the  scene  of  a  calamity.  The  circumstance  which  caused 
its  adoption  was  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Bicknell  reached 
some  of  the  burned-out  towns  in  the  fire  district  no  such 
supplies  were  available,  and  he  had  to  send  his  telegrams  arid 
messages  to  the  outside  world  on  birch  bark. 


THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  just  pre- 
pared a  small  edition  of  its  "Keeping  Fit"  exhibit  for  the  use 
of  boys  and  leaders  of  boys'  organizations  of  every  sort. 
There  are  forty-eight  cards  in  the  series,  each  nine  by  twelve 
inches,  many  of  them  in  color.  These  cards  can  be  handled 
with  facility  and  they  can  be  shown  to  groups,  large  and, 
small,  with  a  minimum  of  preparation.  The  sets  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  state  board  of  health  in  any  state,  or  a 
set  may  be  secured  through  the  Public  Health  Service,  16 
Seventh  street,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $2.50. 


NATIONAL,  provincial,  or  municipal  authorities  in  Austria 
may  requisition  land  which  is  not  in  use  or  which  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  in  use  in  the  immediate  future  for  public  play- 
ground purposes.  Such  land  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  promotion  of  outdoor  recreation, 
and  will  be  used  by  both  school  children  and  youths  above 
school  age.  The  owner  of  the  land  will  receive  suitable  com- 
pensation for  its  use.  

"BACK  TO  THE  LAND"  and  to  food  production  is  held 
out  as  one  avenue  of  permanent  help  to  the  starving  people  of 
Vienna.  A  land  colonization  plan,  devised  by  a  practical 
man,  Peter  Westen,  and  approved  in  principle  by  the  three 
leading  political  parties  and  government  officials  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  government.  It  would  set  up  a  central  ad- 
ministrative bureau  to  acquire  and  distribute  land  and  pro- 
vide building  material  for  standardized  homes.  The  colony 
is  to  be  established  near  Vienna,  and  each  house  is  to  have  a 
garden  of  at  least  500  cubic  meters,  while  larger  farm  hold- 
ings also  form  part  of  the  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which 
the  state  is  asked  to  appropriate  ten  billion  crowns. 

THE  Jewish  Medical  Association  of  Palestine  has  recently 
issued  the  first  number  of  its  quarterly  medical  journal  entitled 
Harefooah  (Medicine),  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Jew- 
ish physicians  and  nurses  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
years  of  upheaval  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  association  is  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  strengthening  and  coordinating  the 
medical  forces  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  collaboration  of 
doctors  outside  of  Palestine,  to  giving  medical  work  of  the 
country  a  national  as  well  as  a  human  value,  and  to  preparing 
a  field  for  the  researches  of  Jewish  scientists  which  may  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  Hebrew  university. 


IN  Belgium  a  royal  decree  has  been  issued  for  the  calling 
of  an  international  congress  for  the  protection  of  children  to 
be  held  in  July  of  the  present  year.  Topics  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting  include  the  morally  neglected  child  and  the 
juvenile  courts,  abnormal  children,  public  health  work  as 
applied  to  children  and  war  orphans.  The  question  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  office  for  the  protection  of  children 
will  also  be  discussed.  

BOTH  the  government  and  organized  labor  of  Germany 
have  changed  their  attitude  towards  consumers'  cooperation, 
with  the  result  that,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
membership  of  the  leading  cooperatives,  previously  largely 
composed  of  professional  and  business  people,  has  become  over- 
whelmingly composed  of  working  people.  The  Production 
Society  of  Hamburg,  for  instance,  has  among  its  members- 
7,889  metal  workers,  2,492  bricklayers,  2,084  tailors,  4,648 
transport  workers,  2,967  woodworkers,  as  against  65  writers, 
377  musicians  and  one  artist.  Government  officials,  previous- 
ly forbidden  to  join  cooperatives,  now  avail  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  do  so  in  increasing  numbers. 
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TISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25 
cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word 
or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum 
charge,    $1.50. 
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insertions. 

Address  Advertising  Department 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary; playground,  settlement,  or  kindergar- 
ten   experience    desirable.     3887    Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box   s,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,i8oo  Selden  Street. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


WANTED:  Trained  woman  to  organize 
Recreation  and  other  community  service  in 
undeveloped  section  of  eastern  city.  Apply 
by  letter,  giving  references.     3890  Survey. 

WANTED:  Experienced  woman  case 
worker,  with  executive  ability — knowledge 
of  Home  Service  Section  work  preferable— 
for  months  of  July  and  August.  Forcible-per- 
sonality and  instructors  ability  necessary. 
Interesting  field  and  good  pay.  Address 
J.  H.  Stein,  American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, Penna. 

WANTED:  Graduate  nurse  for  social 
work.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Experience  nec- 
essary. Apply  to  Elizabeth  J.  Caiger,  Beth 
Israel  Social  Service,  61  Jefferson  Street, 
New  York  City. 

MATRON:  A  christian  woman  for  chil- 
dren's home.  Qualifications  essential  are 
those  necessary  for  a  good  private  home. 
Must  be  firm  but  kind  and  willing  to  train 
children  in  home  life.  Address  338  Vine 
St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 


PUBLICITY  WORKER  for  health  edu- 
cational campaign  in  fall.  One  able  to  pro- 
pose posters,  leaflets,  etc.  The  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  131  East  17th  Street, 
New  York   City. 

WANTED:  Woman  superintendent  Buf- 
falo Orphan  Asylum,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress W.  W.  Reilley,  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buf- 
falo,  N.  Y. 

JEWISH  organization  in  New  York  City 
open  for  trained  young  women  over  23. 
3897  Survey. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

•  TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Domestic  Science 
training,  desires  executive  position  in  School 
or  College.  Nine  years'  experience  as  Diet- 
itian in  large  school.    3886  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  chil- 
dren's club  worker  wishes  work  for  after- 
noons during  July  and  August,  in  Chicago. 
Recreation  work  with  children  preferred. 
3892  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  institu- 
tional and  settlement  work,  also  as  grade 
and  commercial  teacher,  formerly  an  Assis 
tant  Superintendent,  desires  a  position  in  a 
child  caring  institution.  Can  speak  French, 
Italian  and  German  fluently.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.   3871  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  young  woman  with  ten 
years'  experience  in  settlement,  case  and 
public  health  work,  desires  connection.  3894 
Survey. 

WANTED:  October  first,  position  by  ex- 
perienced dietitian  and  social  case  worker; 
equipped  for  intensive  home  visiting.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  for  ability  and 
character.     3896   Survey. 

YOUNG  LADY,  wide  experience  as 
teacher  of  sewing  in  "Trade  Schools,"  de- 
sires change  by  September  for  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  service.     3895  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  printer 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  institutional 
methods  desires  position  as  boys'  supervisor 
and  instructor.     3898  Survey. 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER:  Seven 
years'  general  experience,  handle  corre- 
spondence, details,  bookkeeping,  desires  po- 
sition Jewish  Welfare  Organization.  $30. 
P.O.  Box  981,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York 
City. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


Rocky  Pond  Camp,,,' 


FOR  ADULTS 

the  A  dirondacka 
A  delightful  rest  and  recreation  camp  for 
families.  On  lake,  4  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Come  with  your  children  to  the  unspoiled  woods 
and  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  Comfortable, 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins  available.  Special 
attention  to  the  table.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs  from  nearby  farms.  Bathing.  Canoe- 
ing. Easily  reached.  Season  July  1  to  Sept.  5, 
1921.     Send   for  booklet  to 

DR.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director 

Before  June  20—1720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

After  June  20 — Clemons,  New  York 


Printed  Stationery 

IIIGH  quality  printed   stationery  at  less  than  you 
pay  by  the  box  for  plain  paper.     A  year's  sup- 
ply   for    $1.50.      Write    for   samples.      Lewis.    712 
River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

"Occasional     Papers" 
Standards    op    Week-Day    Religious    Education. 

By  Norman  E.  Richardson. 
Other  units  in  "Occasional  Papers"  previously  issued: 
Religious  Education  as  a  Vocation.     By  Norman 

E.  Richardson. 
The    Curriculum   of   Relicious   Education.     By 

George  Herbert   Betts. 
Week-Day     Religious     Instruction.     By      John 

Elbert  Stout.  y      J 

The  Community  Training  School.  By  Frank 
M.  McKibben. 

Price,  each,  net,   15   cents,  postpaid. 

Published  by  The  Abingdon  Press, 

150    Fifth   Avenue,    New   York   City. 

Minimum  Health  and  Sanitation  Standards  in 
Schools,  by  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  De- 
partment of  Health,  City  of  New  York:  No.  1, 
of  A  Survey  of  the  Schools  by  Teachers.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
16  pages,  by  mail  12  cents. 

Catechism  op  the  Social  Question.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New   York   City. 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones   Co.,   212    Summer   st.,   Boston.     • 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New   York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,  5   Park   Square,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per  month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  aCimea  report*  the  most  important  activl- 
ties  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfara 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  isauea  par 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Are..    N.    Y. 

JKarrinn-IBnrtt  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  a 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

HnsuHol  Mortal  &Ptruire;  monthly;  S3. 00  a  year; 
oubUaked  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d   Street.  New  York. 

tUnttnl  -Hiiatrnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Murar;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370    Seventh  Ave.,   New  York. 


Please  mention   The   Survey  tuhen  writing   to   advertisers. 
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RADITION  HAS  IT  that  once  in  ancient  times,  the  Re 
s^xpC  Giovanni,  a  king  of  Italy,  hung  in  the  market  place  of 
the  town  of  Atri  a  strand  of  grapevine  tied  to  a  great 
bell.  So  that  those  who  were  in  need  or  sought  justice 
might  pull  at  the  grapevine,  gather  the  people  together 
and  be  heard.  That  bell  was  an  instrument  of  social  progress.  The 
Survey  is  such  a  bell  today,  ringing  in  the  public  square  of  every- 
day life  and  labor.  5  F°r  The  Survey  gives,  as  does  no  other  maga- 
zine,  the  most  competent  evidence,  the  keenest  analysis,  the  broadest 
outlook  on  ail  the  wide  range  of  social  problems  which  press  forward 
in  these  days  of  perplexity.  It  draws  on  fifty  specialized  periodicals 
a  month ;  on  one  hundred  conferences,  one  thousand  books  and 
reports  a  year.  It  makes  first-hand  investigations.  It  gives  to  thought- 
ful people  the  groundwork  of  facts  on  which  sound  opinion  is  built. 

Each  week  The  Survey  publishes  a  grist  of  news  and  interpreta- 
tion which  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  to  bring  out  from  a  social 
point  of  view  the  essential  facts  in  the  mass  of  weekly  events.  By 
interpretive  reviewing,  the  Book  Department  enables  the  reader  to 
choose  which  he  would  read  and  which  he  may  skip  in  the  great 
stream  of  books  pouring  from  the  presses.  The  Social  Studies 
column  offers  the  student  of  social  problems  and  public  affairs  a 
ready  guide  to  the  best  current  reading. 


Once  a  month  The  Survey  publishes 
a  special,  fully  illustrated  number  dis- 
cussing in  a  broad  way  the  social  condi- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  every  good 
citizen  and  adventuring  into  the  rich 
field  of  social  exploration.  Recent  exam- 
ples are:  Prohibition  and  Prosperity, 
what  freedom  from  unemployment,  low 
wages  and  drink  means  to  a  representa- 
tive American  city;  Three  Shifts  in  Steel, 
the  long  work-day  and  the  way  out 
in  a  basic  industry;  The  Survey  of 
Prague,  telling  how  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bohemia  turned  to  the 
American  social  survey  as  a  basis 
for  its  new  democratic  existence; 
How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,  a  program 
for  preventing  unemployment. 

Special  issues  such  as  these  are 
the  high  lights  of  The  Survey's  year. 

Membership,  including  subscription,  $10 


But  regularly,  consistently,  fairly, 
week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  the  events,  the  ideas,  the 
progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human 
concern:  Civics,  Health,  Industry, 
Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  School 
and  Community,  Foreign  Service. 
Each  is  in  charge  of  an  editor  who  is 
an  experienced  worker  in  his  field. 

Educational  in  purpose,  non-com- 
mercial in  character,  The  Survey  is 
supported  by  more  that  1600  members 
from  every  state  organized  as  a  cooper- 
ative enterprise  for  the  promotion  of 
social  well-being,  of  community  pro- 
gress. "The  Survey  has  probably  been 
the  most  potent  single  factor,"  says 
Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"in  stimulating  the  present-day  de- 
mand for  social  and  industrial  justice." 


Subscription,  $5  yearly 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Paul  U.  Kellogg 
Editor 
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The  Business  of  Lecturing 

Gregory  Zilboorg 
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TABLET   PRESENTED  TO  THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF  LABOR   BY   THE    BRITISH    DELEGATES    TO    THE    INTERNATIONAL    LABOR    CONGRESS 

Charity  Edifieth Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

Delaware's  Prison— A  Paradox o.  F.  Lewis 

In  the  French  Railroad  Shops Charles  Cestre 

"Over  There" Amy  Comstock 

Another  View  of  Tulsa 

On  the  Capitol's  Doormat Donald  Wilhelm 

Mexican  Immigrants Vera  L.  Sturges 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS-Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson  secy;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington D  C  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec' y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
pniDlovment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,    "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASS  N  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY — Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  lis  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION — Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Prank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free  on   request.     Annual   membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Brnest  H.  Cherrington,  Genefral  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AM  ERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
te  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  euigenic  possibilities.    Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.   Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  coopeli-ates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Mernoership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF     TRAVELERS     AID     SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dilkcinson,  treas. ;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department   of    Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Buireau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.   Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Dilrector,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlisom,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  men/tal  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  48th  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  June  22- 
29,  1921.    Main  Divisions  and  chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and  Correction — (Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Philadelphia. 

Health — Dr.  Richard  Bolt,  Baltimore. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — R.  F.  Beasley,  Raleigh. 

The  Family — Frances  Taussig,  New  York. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions — Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
Chicago. 

The  Local  Community — Howard  S.  Braucher,  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — Grace  Abbot, 
Chicago. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  aec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
•ost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
■ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
*nd  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  J5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  J3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— JVlrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Officialjpublication,   "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 
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THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
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activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
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ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare.    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

GnMGof  ZILBOORG,  author  of  The  Passing  of  the 
VJ  Old  Order  in  Europe,  has  lecture'd  in  forty-three  of  our 
iorty-eight  states  to  organizations  ranging  from  forums  and 
women  s  clubs  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  university  clas- 
ses. He  here  presents  a  psychological  study  of  the  relations 
between  lecturer  and  audience  and  discusses  organized  lectur- 
ing as  an  educational  institution  and  lecturing  as  a  profession 
1  he  purely  civic  aspect  of  the  Tulsa  riot— Tulsa,  rich  and 
prosperous,  ignoring  intolerable  living  conditions  in  her  own 
yard— is  set  forth  here  by  a  citizen,  Amy  Comstock,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  commissioner-general  of  im- 
migration, makes  timely  the  description  of  conditions  at  the 
immigration  station  on  the  Mexican  border  by  Vera  L.  Sturges, 
of  the  Southwestern  Field  Committee,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Charles  Cestre  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  Paris  cor- 
respondent for  the  Survey. 

The  story  of  the  humanization  of  the  Newcastle  County 
Workhouse,  Delaware,  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
progressive  prisons  by  O.  F.  Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Prison  Association.  The  Spirit  of  Raiford  ap- 
peared in  the  Survey  for  April  9. 

The  old  Magdalen  Society  of  Philadelphia,  established  in 
1800,  spent  100  years  at  the  work  of  redemption.  Now  as 
the  White-Williams  Foundation,  it  is  well  advanced  on  a 
program  of  prevention,  described  by  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 
of  the  Survey  staff. 
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Beautifying 

FREE 

Contains  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to 
make  your  home  artis- 
tic, cheery  and  inviting. 
Explains  how  you  can 
leasily  and  economically 
keep  your  woodwork, 
floors  and  furniture  in 
perfect    condition. 

DECORATING  ? 

This  book  gives  complete  specifications  for  finishing 
hard  and  soft  woods.  Tells  how  old  and  new  furni- 
ture and  woodwork  can  be  finished  in  artistic  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  and  in  latest  enamel 
effects  with  Johnson's  Enamel.  Gives  full  directions  on 
the  care  of  floors — how  you  can  easily  make  and  keep 
them    beautiful    with 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

Ask  your  best  dealer  in  paints  for  a  copy  of  the  Johnson 
Book  on  Home  Beautifying.  If  he  is  unable  to  furnish 
it  write  us,  mentioning  your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will 
mail    you   a    copy    free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.SV.7,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
Canadian  Factory — Brantford 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work,  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems 
and  Organization,  Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  Ball,  Registrar. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor    to    Recreation    Dept, 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 
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To  All  Survey  Readers 

The  first  half  of  this  publishing  year 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  highest  paper 
and  printing  prices  in  history;  the 
second  half,  with  a  general  financial 
situation  which  has  adversely  affected 
all  publishers  and  all  philanthropic 
bodies.  So  The  Survey  has  been  trebly 
hit. 

But  this  issue  is  printed  on  paper 
bought  at  half  the  price  paid  for  the  car- 
load with  which  The  Survey  started  its 
publishing  year  last  October.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  a  gleam  of  light  in  our 
"woods;"  and  to  feel  that  the  months 
of  struggle,  when  printing  and  paper 
alone  added  $1,000  a  month  to  our  ex- 
penses, have  not  been  in  vain.  They 
leave  us,  however,  with  a  heavy  over- 
hang of  obligations— about  $10,000  to 
raise  to  clear  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  next. 

Whether  The  Survey  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  changed  publishing  situation 
now  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  it 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  enter 
our  new  year  October  1  without  a 
cramping  deficit. 

Survey  Associates  is  a  cooperative 
organization  without  capital,  and  must 
clear  each  year  as  it  comes.  In  this  situ- 
ation we  are  resorting  again  to  the 
program  employed  last  summer  to  help 
meet  the  emergency  then  created  by  the 
spectacular  rise  in  paper  costs.  Through- 
out July  and  August  we  shall  telescope 
our  32 -page  weekly  issues.  We  shall 
bring  out  two  issues  a  month: 

A  magazine  number  the  first  of  the 

month 
A  mid-monthly  departmental  issue 

Last  year's  experience  gives  us  con- 
fidence that  this  major  economy, 
which  will  save  something  like  $1,000 
a  month,  will  meet  with  the  under- 
standing and  approval  of  all  our  readers 
and  of  the  cooperating  subscribers,  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  Survey 
Associates. 

The  first  mid-monthly  departmental 
issue  will  come  out  on 


July  16. 


Charity  Edifieth 

By  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


THEY  were  true  Philadelphians,  the  few  benevo- 
lently disposed  gentlemen  who  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1800  met  together  in  the  Friends'  School 
house  on  Pine  street  with  the  purpose  "to  aid  in 
restoring  to  paths  of  virtue,  and  in  recovery  to  honest  ranks 
of  life,  those  unhappy  females,  who  in  an  unguarded  hour 
have  lost  their,  innocence,  and  have  been  sunk  into  wretched- 
ness and  guilt,  and  being  affected  with  remorse  at  the  misery 
of  their  situation,  are  desirous  of  returning  to  a  life  of  rec- 
titude." We  may  not  look  back  with  anything  but  admira- 
tion upon  the  philanthropy  of  our  forefathers.  If  we  feel 
boastful  about  our  progress  in  social  methods,  we  can  remind 
us  that  it  is  charity  that  edifieth,  and  not  we  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  review  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  during  which  only  men  might  sit  about  the  managerial 
board  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  we  could  wish  that  the  word 
philadelphian  need  not  have  been  so  literally  translated  as  to 
gender.  Without  doubt  the  aim  of  the  founders  was  a 
double  gallantry  of  the  spirit:  to  save  the  women,  and  to 
spare  the  ladies.  An  undisparageable  aim.  If  the  women 
suffered  therefore,  we  have  learned  much,  for  charity  edifieth. 
By  1804,  the  society  had  an  active  membership  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  men  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  funds, 
the  introduction  was  suggested  of  all  male  persons  of  mature 
age  (people  of  color  excepted)  and  of  good  moral  character 
who  would  voluntarily  become  members.  So  far  the  funds 
had  been  augmented  by  miscellaneous  contributions,  among 
them  marriage  fees  for  ceremonies  performed  by  the  mayor, 
and  bench  fees  "arising  on  the  conviction  of  hucksters  before 
him."  He  gave  the  former  and  appropriated  the  latter  for 
*he  exclusive  benefit  of  the  society. 

The  first  Magdalen  found  refuge  in  the  Magdalen  Home 
in  January,  1805,  and  became  known  in  the  records  of  the 
society  as  "Magdalen  No.  I."  The  admission  of  Magdalen 
No.  2  did  not  take  place  until  September,  1805,  and  shortly 
there  followed  the  device  of  a  ground  rent,  payable  quarter- 
yearly,  of  three  pistoles  and  a  quarter  to  the  contributors  of 
the  Magdalen  Society  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who 
had  been  deluded  through  temptation  or  the  "subtil,  cunning 
artifice  of  profligate,  designing  men,  who  had  brought  dis- 
grace upon  themselves,  wounded  their  souls  and  offended  a 
just  and  righteous  God  by  their  conduct,  yet  at  times  had 
desires  to  reform,  repent,  and  be  redeemed  from  their  wicked 


course,  but  were  discouraged,  from  the  apprehension  that 
none  who  were  virtuous  would  regard  or  have  pity  on  them, 
and  so  they  gave  themselves  up  to  continue  in  their  wild  prac- 
tice, and  increase  their  wretchedness  and  misery." 

An  effort  was  made,  we  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the 
society,  "to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  by  vari- 
ous devices,  to  induce  fallen  women  to  abandon  their  evil 
ways,  and  accept  the  protection  of  the  asylum.  Missionaries 
were  appointed  from  time  to  time,  both  men  and  women,  to 
visit  houses  of  evil  repute,  and  to  bring  in  the  wayward. 
The  police  and  detectives  were  employed  to  make  legal  raids 
and  tracts  were  distributed  in  large  numbers."  As  the  Mag- 
dalens  came,  they  were  welcomed  into  the  good  home  pro- 
vided by  the  managers  and  there  detained  by  a  high  board 
fence,  erected  "to  elude  prying  eyes  and  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  discontented  Magdalens,"  and  later  by  a  substantial 
brick  wall  which  cost  the  society  $3,422,  the  amount  being 
collected  by  a  special  effort.  With  ease  one  can  visualize 
them  behind  if,  submitting  to  the  tracts  and  the  pamphlets 
of  the  visiting  committee  who  "found  the  Magdalens  in  the 
same  comfortable,  promising  condition  as  heretofore,"  rebel- 
ling from  the  grave  colored  muslin  and  the  muslin  cap  of 
neat,  modest  pattern,  busying  themselves  with  spinning, 
hatcheling,  and  house-work.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1840,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Magdalens  had  "re- 
linquished a  guilty  course  in  consequence  of  the  society's 
labors,  some  of  them  being  deceased  with  the  animating'  hope 
of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  others  being  bright  ex- 
amples of  Christian  piety." 

But  even  with  this  general  conception  of  the  work,  as 
early  as  1849  George  Williams  in  a  report  of  the  board  of 
managers  foretold  the  comprehension  of  the  problem  which 
the  society  was  later  to  hold,  in  these  words:  "We  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  some  liberal  provision  will  be  made 
for  girls  who  do  not  come  within  the  class  for  which  our 
houses  of  refuge  are  designed.  .  .  .  They  need  .  .  .  proper 
attention  to  their  physical  development  and  a  judicious  direc- 
tion toward  some  appropriate  employment  for  a  livelihood. 
A  benevolent  heart  will  sympathize  with  such  wants  and  a 
philanthropic  ingenuity  may  perhaps  devise  a  practical  method 
of  supplying  them."  Also  a  committee  was  appointed  to  peti- 
tion the  public  to  pay  honest  prices  for  female  labor,  this  aim 
being  carried  out  by  the  publication  of  circulars  directed  to 
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employers  and  another  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  looking  into  the  "sufficiency  of  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth for  prosecuting  the  destroyers  of  female  innocence." 
Nevertheless  the  history  of  the  organization  is  the  history 
of  an  institutional  conception.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings, 
continuous  for  over  a  century,  tell  as  quaint  a  story  of  pious 
misunderstanding  of  causes  plus  a  religious  forgiveness  of 
effects  as  ever  threaded  the  pages  of  an  old-fashioned  novel. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  centennial  report  of  the  board  of 
managers  finishes  the  century's  work  with  almost  a  "nunc 
dimittis." 

If  but  one  has  been  led  to  seek  the  pardon  of  sin  through  a 
Redeemer,  and  has  washed  His  feet  with  the  tears  of  penitence, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  it  has  been  a  spec- 
tacle on  which  the  angels  have  looked  down  with  delight,  and 
an  ample  recompense  for  all  the  expenditures  of  this  society 
and  all  the  toils  of  the  managers. 

The  'White-Williams  Foundation 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  since  these  kindly 
gentlemen  met  to  devise  a  project  which  would  rescue  "aban- 
doned females"  from  their  abandonment  have  seen  such  a 
change  in  the  comprehension  of  the  problems  which  confront 
philadelphians  the  world  over  as  is  nowhere  more  clearly  re- 
flected than  in  the  history  of  the  society  which  they  founded. 
Today  the  lineal  descendent  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  the 
White-Williams  Foundation,  is  doing  a  modern,  brilliant 
and  thrilling  piece  of  social  work.  For  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  Magdalens  were  rescued,  literally  from  the  sink- 
ing ship  of  their  social  incompetence  and  poled  to  the  main- 
land of  salvation  on  a  raft.  The  hundred  and  thirteenth 
year  it  was  decided  to  look  into  the  building  of  the  ships. 

In  February,  1913,  the  finance  committee  reported  at 
board  meeting  plans  to  form  an  auxiliary  board  of  women. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  well 
known  woman  to  contribute  to  the  Magdalen  Society  because 
there  were  no  women  on  the  board  of  managers.  This 
auxiliary  board  had  its  first  meeting  two  months  later  and 
in  May  the  society  board  read  into  its  minutes  that  "we 
welcome  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  ladies  of  the 
organization  and  reserve  the  right  to  direct  any  change  in 
their  relation  to  the  society." 

It  was  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  need  for  exactly  the 
kind  of  service  which  the  society  could  render  by  a  house  of 
refuge  was  being  met  by  city  facilities;  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded,  detention  homes,  and  permanent  and  temporary 
private  shelters.  Consequently,  in  191 4,  the  society  sold  its 
old  Magdalen  home  to  the  city  for  a  municipal  court.  In 
February,  1916,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  three 
years  from  their  final  revolt  against  an  institution  run  for 
women  without  women,  five  of  them — half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber— chosen  by  the  auxiliary,  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees.  There  followed  nearly  a  year  of  apparent  inertia. 
Fairview  Farm,  to  which  the  girls  had  been  sent  after  the  sale 
of  the  old  home,  was  closed  and  the  girls  were  returned  to 
their  own  homes,  or  placed  in  private  homes  or  institutions  for 
training.  Plans  for  new  work  were  appraised  and  rejected. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  longest,  step  into  the  new  order 
was  in  the  employment  as  director  of  Anna  B.  Pratt,  previously 
secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Social  Service  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Pratt's  initial  step,  taken  at  the  wish  of  her  board,  was 
to  visit  the  most  modern  pieces  of  social  work  for  girls  which 
she  could  find.    One  of  the  findings  of  her  study  was  that  the 


Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  was  the  real  clearing  house 
of  adolescent  difficulties.  Those  caught  a-truanting,  those  hav- 
ing acquired  age,  wanting  working-papers,  for  reason  of  men- 
tal distresses,  or  financial  disasters  or  for  no  reason  at  all  came 
to  this  sort  of  toll-gate  to  be  counted  and  insured  before  cross^ 
ing  the  perilous  trestle  into  industry  at  a  time  when  equilib- 
rium fails  dizzyingly.  Miss  Pratt  found  here  a  certificating 
bureau,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education. 
Every  time  a  child  changed  his  job  he  returned  to  the  bureau 
for  a  new  certificate.  The  large  turnover  of  child  labor  would 
allow  a  placement  director  such  an  opportunity  for  doing 
follow-up  work  with  children  in  industry  as  was  not  afforded 
elsewhere.  So  Miss  Pratt  made  the  following  outline  of  pro- 
posed work  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Magdalen  Society: 

...  to  keep  one  worker  in  the  placement  bureau  to  meet 
the  mother  and  daughter  when  they  come  for  the  working 
papers  that  she  may  help  them  in  any  way  possible  and  i  so 
establish  friendly  relations,  promising  to  visit  or  to  have  a 
friend  visit  in  about  a  week  to  see  how  the  girl  likes  her  work ; 
to  send  inquiries  to  the  registration  bureau  of  all  cases,  ask- 
ing the  bureau  to  register  only  those  cases  that  are  known  to 
some  other  society;  if  they  are  registered  elsewhere,  to  record 
the  information  obtained  and  to  study  the  records  of  the  other 
societies  before  the  home  is  visited ;  to  visit  the  girl's  home 
within  a  week;  to  continue  the  visits  if  any  help  is  needed; 
if  there  is  no  need  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  to  urge  the  mother 
and  daughter  to  communicate  with  the  society  when  trouble 
arises;  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  the  work  that  is  done, 
taking  care  that  the  machinery  be  always  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  that  the  primary  purpose  be  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  girl,  so  winning  her  confidence  that 
we  may  help  her  personally,  through  information  obtained  from 
her  about  working  and  social  conditions;  that  we  may  benefit 
all  girls  in  the  community  by  cooperating  with  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions;  and  lastly  that  we 
change  the  name  of  the  society  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
anything  but  institutional  work  under  the  name  of  the  Magdalen 
Society. 

The  society  decided  that  here  lay  the  work  projected  for 
them  in  1849.  The  sores  of  an  unhappy  childhood  came  here 
to  a  fester  and  broke.  The  social  physicians  who  tried  to  heal 
them  could  probe  back  into  school  and  home  and  street  for  the 
poisons  that  had  brought  them  such  a  depressing  clientele. 
Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  founders  in  a  school  house,  since 
Magdalen  No.  1  had  kept  a  dame  school,  since  long  before  and 
long  after,  the  social  redemption  which  the  good  Philadelphi- 
ans longed  for  was  intertwinably  one  with  education. 

The  School  Program 

So  the  White-Williams  Foundation — for  this  is  the  name 
which  in  February,  191 8,  the  Magdalen  Society  resolved  to 
adopt  in  honor  of  its  first  presidents,  William  White,  and 
George  Williams — committed  itself  to  a  program  of  social 
service  in  the  school,  or  never  far  afield  from  it.  In  accordance 
with  the  desire  to  show  that  sufficiently  young  people  can  be 
saved  if  their  problems  are  sufficiently  studied,  the  Foundation 
at  once  began  the  development  of  a  school  program  that 
shaped  into  four  departments.  The  first,  the  psychological  de- 
partment, which  studied  the  mental  and  .temperamental  char- 
acteristics of  a  child  and  of  classes  of  children  in  school,  has 
only  this  year  been  closed.  The  work  will  be  done  by  the 
special  classes  supervisor  of  Philadelphia.  White-Williams, 
in  place  of  its  psychologist,  maintains  a  social  worker  in  the 
school  for  backward  children.  This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  White-Williams  policy  of  doing  no  work  which  other 
agencies   were  willing  to  undertake. 

The  second  department  of  school  counsellors  keeps  social 
workers  in  seven  types  of  schools  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
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social  study  and  vocational  guidance  for  each 
child  and  the  application  of  it  to  each  type  of 
school.  These  seven  types  of  schools  are  so 
diverse  as  to  give  the  board  seven  distinct  labor- 
atory experiments.  Teachers  of  high  and  trade 
schools,  of  kindergarten,  primary,  upper  and 
lower  elementary  grades  in  public  and  parochial 
schools,  of  native  and  foreign,  colored  and  white 
neighborhoods  have  opened  their  doors  to  the 
White-Williams  workers,  who  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  nutrition  and  dental  clinics  and  bring 
to  the  department  of  scholarship  the  problems 
Sit  can  help  to  solve. 

This  third  department  of  vocational  and  edu- 
cational guidance  and  scholarship  provides  the 
means  of  further  study  for  some  of  those  children 
■who  will  profit  by  it  but  who,  because  of  borne 
conditions,  would  otherwise  be  forced  out  pre- 
maturely. The  number  of  children  whom  the 
scholarship  workers  have  enabled  to  stay  n 
School  to  be  "some  kind  of  educated"  has  been 
limited  only  by  their  available  funds.  With  their 
•vocational  guidance  they  are  doing  a  valuable  work.  Con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  the  layman  there  is  nothing  miraculous 
about  the  feats  of  the  vocational  counsellor.  She  feels  of  no 
bumps  on  the  head,  nor  makes  plaques  of  the  contour  of  the 
face,  but  by  sheer  common  sense  finds  the  most  expedient  way 
jnf  accomplishing  the  longest  program  of  which  the  child,  in 
his  circumstances,  mental  and  financial,  is  capable,  charging 
up  the  changes  which,  he  will  make — she  knows  full  well  they 
will  be  dozens — to  his  education. 

A  much  better  name  for  the  vocational  counsellor  would 
be  "interlocutor."  She  is  a  mouth-piece  for  many  visible 
ihings  which  cannot  speak  for  themselves  to  each  other.  Boys 
who  are  apt  to  the  point  of  tragedy  in  eluding  the  traffic  of  the 
world's  commerce  and  sophisticated  as  to  the  habits  of  freight- 
cars  may  be  perfectly  unknowing  as  to  life  beyond  the  yards. 
A  teacher  who  knows  the  names  of  all  the  trade  schools,  and 
moreover  the  way  to  get  to  them  with  one  fare  is  much  greater 
than  all  the  crystal-gazers  of  Ind.  It  is  such  a  teacher,  voca- 
tional counsellor,  social  worker,  whatever  you  may  call  her, 
who  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that 
truant  officers  should  have  minds  rather  than  muscles  and  use 
their  hearts  rather  than  their  legs.  Mr.  Gideon  of  Phila- 
delphia's Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  has  determined 
>to  employ  officers  who  are  socially  trained  and  is  bringing  this 
about  by  conditioning  promotion  and  raise  of  salary  upon 
college  credits,  including  a  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Service,  which  in  turn  values  the  work  of  the  founda- 
tion so  highly  that  it  has  instituted  a  course  in  educational 
and  vocational  guidance. 

The  last  of  the  departments  of  service  is  the  junior  employ- 
ment, once  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  now  part  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  counsellors  therein  are  paid  by  White-Williams. 
This  guides  the  children  who  are  ready  to  enter  industry  and 
watches  over  them  until  they  become  firmly  established.  It 
was  through  this  department  that  Miss  Pratt  laid  her  plans. 

The  key-note  of  the  present  work   is  experiment,   laboratory, 
testing-field,   exploration,  applied   research — call  it  by  any  name 
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The  attempt  to  adapt  social  service  to  American  white,  Negro  and 
foreign-born  children  from  the  beginning  of  their  social  lives  until 
they  enter  industry  or  college  is  shoiun  in  this  diagram  <which  ex- 
plains the  laboratory  character  of  the  work  of  the   IV  hite- Williams 

Foundation 


that  pleases  your  fancy  [says  Mildred  Scott,  assistant  director]. 
The  measurement  of  success  is  not  by  the  number  of  children 
helped,  or  schools  touched,  or  individual  problems  solved,  but  . 
by  the  trails  laid,  the  theories  tested  out  thoroughly  enough 
to  be  proved  or  disproved  with  clearness  sufficient  that  those 
who  run  may  read — if  they  will  but  turn  their  eyes  in  this 
direction. 

The  social  worker  has  not  approached  the  schools  hitherto 
in  the  same  way  that  he  has  approached  courts,  almshouses, 
hospitals,  asylums  and  similar  institutions.  That  is  because 
up  to  this  time  the  social  worker  has  been  dealing  with  ends 
rather  than  with  beginnings,  and  most  of  these  institutions 
work  with  results  rather  than  with  causes.  The  school  is 
fairly  near  to  the  beginning.  The  worker  who  wishes  to  deal 
with  social  health,  morals,  finances  or  whatever  in  society 
is  subject  to  defect  or  disease,  can  do  no  better  than  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  public  schools  where  his  work  can  be  one  of 
prevention.  The  visiting  teacher,  the  psychiatrist,  the  scholar- 
ship worker,  dentist,  nurse,  the  doctor  in  the  public  school 
has  strategic  leverage  in  his  attempt  to  lift  out  the  ills  of 
a  society.  The  White-Williams  Foundation  recognizes  this. 
The  new  social  work  must  grow  outward  from  the  school ; 
become  a  demand,  eventually,  from  the  people  who  support 
the  schools.  It  is  germinal.  The  ideal  of  those  who  are 
tending  its  growth  is  that  the  new  school  coming  from  it  will 
be  a  tree  of  social  life,  unrecognizably  fruitful. 

So  from  Magdal  ens,  the  Foundation  pushed  back  to  girls  get- 
ting working-papers,  and  from  those  to  the  girls  and  boys  still 
in  the  eighth  grade  and  from  these  back  and  back  and  they  pur- 
sued the  stream  of  causes  of  failure  and  wretchedness.  This  is 
a  philadelphian  piece  of  work,  wherever  you  may  find  it.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  that  would  not  have  suited  the  deeply  relig- 
•  ious  founders  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  had  they  understood. 
Their  plan  was  not  wrong  but  insufficient.  When  the  good 
shepherd  found  that  he  had  lost  his  hundredth  lamb,  he  sought 
it  earnestly  until  he  found  it.  That  was  so  that  it  might  be 
with  him  and  his  ninety-nine  whom  he  had  watched  daily  in 
the  green  pasture. 
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"Over  There" 

Another  View  of  the  Tulsa   Riots 

By  Amy  Corns tock 


THE  causes  that  culminated  in  the  recent  race  riot 
in  Tulsa  are  not  different  from  those  that  prompted 
similar  eruptions  in  Chicago,  Washington,  East  St. 
Louis  and  Springfield,  111.,  except  that  it  is  possible 
that  Tulsa  may  have  been  more  indifferent  about  law  enforce- 
ment than  these  older  cities.  Certainly  lack  of  law  enforce- 
ment was  in  no  small  part  a  contributing  factor. 

Tulsa  is  new.  Its  newness  excuses  it  to  some  modified  ex- 
tent for  its  failures.  You  cannot  build  a  city  of  a  hundred 
thousand  people  in  a  span  of  fifteen  years  without  a  heavy 
load  of  construction  cost.  Most  cities  grow  slowly.  Tulsa 
grew  fast.  When  pavements  and  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains 
all  are  laid  in  a  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of  schools  and 
public  buildings,  the  tax  rates  climb  high.  In  the  hurried 
construction  of  Tulsa  that  section  which  was  known  as  "Nig- 
gertown"  was  pretty  much  neglected.  Before  this  Negro 
district  was  burned  you  would  have  seen  an  offensive  sight  had 
you  come  into  Tulsa  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Improvised  shanties 
abounded  with  out-houses  standing  on  stilts,  and  yards  in  con- 
spicuous disorder.  There  were  water  mains  through  the  sec- 
tion for  fire  prevention  purposes,  but  all  inadequate,  and  of 
sewers  there  were  none. 

Here  the  colored  child  had  at  best  a  poor  start.  His  out- 
look on  life  was  anything  but  bright  or  aesthetic.  He  lived 
a  long  way  from  his  white  neighbors  where  things  were  better. 
He  knew  another  world.  The  conditions  under  which  he 
lived  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  city.  But 
that  was  the  condition  that  prevailed  in  Washington  right 
under  the  shadow  of  the  capitol  of  the  nation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  you  can  make  a  good  citizen  in  a  thoroughly 
bad  and  sordid  environment.  If  resentment  is  not  fostered  a 
disregard  for  law  and  order  is  sure  to  be.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  "social  equality"  which  the  childlike  Negro  mind 
at  times  indulges  in  with  foolish  day-dreams.  It  is  a  matter 
of  physical  fitness  to  live. 

But  the  city  does  not  meet  its  problem  by  merely  providing 
better  sanitary  conditions,  as  Tulsa  failed  to  do.  It  must 
school  the  Negro  how  to  use  and  appreciate  and  better  his 
living  conditions  when  better  agencies  and  instruments  are 
brought  to  him  for  that  end.  This  also,  in  common  with  most 
of  our  other  cities,  Tulsa  failed  to  do. 

Tulsa  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  wheat  country.  In  addition 
it  is  an  important  lead  and  zinc  city ;  and  above  all  this  it  is 
the  oil  capital  of  the  world.  In  a  decade  and  a  half  it  has 
grown  from  an  Indian  trading  village  into  a  miniature  met- 
ropolis and  has  the  greatest  per  capita  wealth  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  heart  of  an  Eldorado.  People  have  not 
come  to  Tulsa  for  climate  or  for  scenery  but  to  be  producers 
of  bulk  commodities  that  the  world  wants.  They  have  come 
to  make  money.  Tulsa  has  gone  through  her  argonaut  days. 
Everybody  has  been  busy,  so  to  speak,  with  his  own  pick  and 
pan,  and  the  civic  sense  of  the  city  has  slumbered.  This  dis- 
aster has  shaken   the   conscience   of  the   citizens  into   action. 

Through  these  building  years  when  every  man  was  busy 
for  himself  there  was  a  general  indifference  toward  law  en- 
forcement. The  spasmodic  protest  at  election  time,  which 
every  city  experiences,  was  often  manifest  but  it  seldom  got 
anywhere. 
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It  is  a  sad  truth  to  admit,  but  Tulsa  has  been'pretty  much 
the  crook's  paradise.  He  was  least  molested  here.  Bootleg- 
ging and  gambling  have  been  traditional.  For  years  they  have 
been  recognized  as  close  to  legitimate  trades.  Hi-Jacking,  as 
the  Westerner  calls  bandit  practices,  was  common,  and  auto 
stealing  so  common  that  many  insurance  companies  would  not 
write  auto  policies.  Real,  honest  effort  to  apprehend  and  ar- 
rest the  crook  was  not  the  practice  in  Tulsa.  The  state  re- 
cently created  two  new  courts  to  take  care  of  the  criminal 
calendar  which  was  loaded  up  with  over  six  thousand  untried 
cases. 

It  was  in  the  sordid  and  neglected  "Niggertown"  that  the 
crooks  found  their  best  hiding  place.  It  was  a  cesspool  of 
crime.  There  were  the  low  brothels  where  the  low  whites 
mixed  with  the  low  blacks.  There  were  the  dope  venders  and 
the  dope  consumers.  There  crimes  were  plotted  and  loot 
hidden.  One  city  administration  after  another  looked  after 
the  "uptown"  traffic  regulations,  saw  to  it  that  you  did  not 
park  your  auto  where  you  should  not,  but  let  "Niggertown" 
pretty  much  alone.  There,  for  months  past,  the  bad  "niggers," 
the  silk-shirted  parasites  of  society,  had  been  collecting  guns 
and  munitions.  Tulsa  was  living  on  a  Vesuvius  that  was 
ready  to  vomit  fire  at  any  time.  Officials  admit  they  knew  of 
it  but  hoped  it  would  not  come  off.  And  the  argonauts  were 
all  too  busy  panning  gold  to  care. 

Now  Tulsa  does  care.  The  city  administration  is  being 
asked  why  it  permitted  such  places  as  the  "Niggertown"  dives 
to  exist.  The  city  administration  has  created  a  special  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  to  help  it  convert  the  ash-covered 
acres  into  a  much  needed  warehouse  district  which  would  give 
the  land  greater  value  and  with  the  money  from  which  the 
Negroes  might  buy  a  better  residential  subdivision  which 
might  be  carefully  plotted  and  made  sanitary  and  parked. 

Tulsa  now  talks  of  a  social  program,  of  a  city  plan,  of 
efficient  police,  of  law  enforcement,  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education,  of  teaching  head  and  hand,  of  decent  re- 
creational advantages,  of  giving  attention  to  delinquency  and 
treating  the  dope  fiend  as  a  sick  creature. 

The  cause  of  the  Tulsa  race  riot  was  the  cause  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  race  riots  plus  a  city  too  busy  building  to  give 
thought  or  care  to  the  spawning  pools  of  crime  that  indifferent 
citizens  thought  did  not  really  matter  because  it  was  "over 
there."  Now  they  know  better.  Most  such  disasters  bring 
their  resultant  good.  Tulsa  teaches  a  lesson  to  other  cities. 
Don't  neglect  the  "over  there."  Teach  the  "over  there"  to 
live  more  like  the  "over  here."  It  is  that  kind  of  living  that 
cultivates  understanding  and  levels  the  rough  prejudices  into 
a  smoother  friendliness. 

A  new  Tulsa  is  born.  An  awakened  citizenship  now  ad- 
ministers Tulsa,  and  the  crooks  who  are  not  caught  have  for 
the  most  part  scampered  out  of  town.  Tulsa  is  no  longer 
going  to  sweep  her  dirt  under  the  carpet  and  fool  herself  into 
thinking  that  it  is  not  there. 

Tulsa,  the  beautiful,  busy,  prosperous  metropolis  of  the 
Mid-Continent,  is  going  to  be  as  proud  of  her  decency  and 
deportment  as  in  the  past  she  has  been  of  her  sky  line  that 
towers  above  the  western  horizon  like  a  Fujiyama  silhouetted 
against  the  setting  sun. 


The  Business  of  Lecturing 


By  Gregory  Zilboorg 
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ECTURING   is  one   of   the   national    peculiarities 
of   America.     Nowhere   in    Europe  could   one  find 
such  a  profession,  and  nowhere  in  Europe  could  an 
occasional  lecturer  earn  a  living  by  lecturing  alone. 
I  know  of  no  other  country  where  arranging  lectures,  lec- 
turing and  attending  lectures  constitute  so  vital  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  where  such  enormous  amounts 
of  money  and  energy  are  expended  for  this  purpose   as  in 
America. 

The  business  of  lecturing  has  at  least  four  distinct  parts: 
the  manager,  the  audience,  the  public  at  large  (including 
the  periodical  press)  and  the  lecturer  himself. 

The  manager  is  a  business  man.  He  supplies  the  mer- 
chandise, called  lecturers,  or  entertainers  or  "talent,"  to  the 
consumer,  the  latter  being  a  committee,  a  principal  of  a  school 
or  a  chairman  of  a  convention.  The  manager  has  few  char- 
acteristics differentiating  him  from  business  men  in  other 
lines.  Some  managers  are  good,  some  bad ;  some  honest, 
some  not  very;  some  exact  a  very  big  fee  for  their  service, 
some — a  very  fair  one.  But  this  is  to  be  said  about  the 
educational  significance  of  the  manager:  He  "makes  the 
man."  It  is  he  who  introduces  a  new  lecturer  to  the  in- 
numerable clubs,  forums  and  committees,  and  it  is  his  word 
of  recommendation  that  matters  at  first.  Without  a  manager 
a  very  good  lecturer  may  never  be  heard ;  with  a  good  man- 
ager, a  superficial,  flat,  but*  entertaining  mind,  may  reach  an 
enormous  audience. 

Although  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career  the  lecturer  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  his  manager's  '  art  and  connections, 
as  soon  as  he  is  launched  he  begins  to  depend  upon  the  second 
factor,  the  audience.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  average  lec- 
turer. A  Wells,  a  John  Drinkwater,  a  Taft  depends  upon ' 
his  reputation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  acquired  not  by  lectur- 
ing but  by  writing  or  through  political  activities. 

The  audience  at  large,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  is  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  average  people,  possessing  no  special 
intelligence  or  erudition.  They  have  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  attend  lectures,  and  this  seems  to  have  had 
a  bad  rather  than  a  good  effect  upon  them,  because  through 
this  habit  of  lecture-going,  they  have  lost  or  failed  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  reading.  The  result  is  that  they  rely  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  authority  of  the  lecturer,  who  in  the  period 
of  one  hour  gives  "a  comprehensive  view  of  China  and  Far 
Eastern  problems,"  or  "the  spirit  of  modern  civilization, 
past,  present  and  future."  With  some  audiences  lectures 
are  a  "social  function."  This  is  especially  true  of  some  very 
wealthy  clubs.  These  groups  rely  very  greatly  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  lecturer. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  Russia?" — I  was  once 
asked. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  am  neither  a  god  nor  a  prophet,"  I 
replied. 

"But  Mr. (giving  the  name  of  a  well  known  English 

ecturer  who  never  was  in  Russia  and  who  does  not  know 

:  Russian  language)  says  that  within  fifty  years  Russia 
will  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world." 

"Well,  I  do  not  know — the  ancient  prophets  foretold  many 
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things  and  they  made  many  mistakes.     I  want  to  be  neither 
ancient  nor  a  prophet." 

"But  Mr. says" — and  the  whole  prophecy  was  emphati- 
cally repeated.  I  left  my  prophetically  enlightened  audience 
greatly  disappointed.  And  (here  I  indulge  in  a  prophecy)  I 
shall  never  be  invited  to  speak  before  them  again,  because  I 
failed  to  give  a  concise  formula  of  "what  undoubtedly  will 
happen,"  which  could  afterwards  be  gracefully  repeated  in 
some  "salon."  It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  identify 
all  American  lecture  goers  with  this  type  of  audience,  but 
because  of  their  number  and  economic  importance  for  the 
lecturer  they  must  not  be  neglected. 

There  are  other  audiences  composed  mainly  of  people  of 
means,  who  are  extremely  intelligent  and  searching.  An  or- 
ganization like  the  Book  and  Play  Club  of  Chicago  (men 
and  women)  or  the  Friday  Morning  Club  in  Los  Angeles 
is  exceedingly  well  informed  on  contemporary  literature, 
politics  and  economic  issues.  One  gets  the  impression  more- 
over, that  their  most  positive  ideas  were  formed  under  the 
influence  of  lecturers. 

But  the  great  middle  class  audience  is  certainly  the  most 
important  in  America.  This  group  offers  a  great  and  in- 
structive variety  of  impressions.  Most  of  the  middle  class 
audiences  rely  entirely  upon  the  lecturer  and  seldom  try  to 
verify  or  to  complete  the  lecturer's  information  by  reading. 
If  they  draw  upon  any  additional  source  of  information  it 
is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  seems  to  be  the  artistic 
and  political  gospel  or  encyclopedia  of  the  American  middle 
class.  The  writer  heard  no  other  publication  quoted  so 
often,  from  Chicago  through  the  Middle  West  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  are  some  exceptions  in  this  middle  class  group. 
These  exceptions  are  significant  illustrations  of  what  system- 
atic and  properly  selected  leotures  do  for  the  school  teacher, 
business  man,  housewife  and  all  who  are  far  away  from  great 
intellectual  centers.  Take  the  comparatively  small  city  of 
Peoria,  111.  It  has  a  population  of  about  eighty  thousand. 
There  is  a  Universalist  church  and  a  forum.  The  forum  au- 
dience varies  from  six  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred.  Not 
only  are  they  well  informed  on  current  problems  but 
they  have  developed  a  quality  exceedingly  rare  nowadays 
— open-mindedness.  They  listen  with  equal  interest  to  a 
conservative,  a  liberal  or  a  radical  lecture  and  betray  during 
the  question  period  a  remarkable  insight  and  searching  intel- 
ligence; they  frequently  ask  for  titles  of  books  that  will  am- 
plify their  knowledge. 

Or  take  for  illustration  the  open  forum  in  the  Unitarian 
church  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  One  doubts  whether  there  could 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  Middle  West  or  in  the  East  a  more 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  gathering  of  twelve  hundred 
people.  Under  the  influence  of  lectures  this  small 
community  began  to  read  quite  extensively,  and  one  is 
surprised  to  find  in  so  small  a  town  on  the  news-stands  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Yale  Review,  The  Nation  and  The 
New  Republic.  I  cannot  imagine  any  greater  or  better  re- 
sult brought  about  by  lectures  than  the  development  of  the 
taste  of  reading  and  the  growth  of  open-mindedness,  the  re- 
spect of  freedom  of  speech  and  thought. 
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How  far  this  development  of  taste  goes  may  be  judged 
from  such  a  community  as  Winchester,  Va.,  (population 
7,000).  The  Handley  Open  Lectures  there  stimulated  read- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  the  circulation  department  of  the 
library  showed  last  year  a  total  of  13,000  volumes,  with  an 
exchange  of  more  than  7,000  volumes  a  month.  That  is 
one  volume  a  month  for  each  person  of  Winchester.  About 
half  of  these  7,000  volumes  are  not  fiction.  If  we  subtract 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young  members  of  the  Winchester 
population,  who  are  not  readers,  we  will  have  roughly  an 
average  of  one  fiction  and  one  non-fiction  book  a  month  read 
by  almost  every  adult  person.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Handley  Foundation  told  me  this  was  due  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lectures. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Ames,  Iowa,  are  other  cities  where 
general  lectures  have  brought  about  positive  educational  re- 
sults. One  might  quote  many  similar  results  of  lectures  all 
over  the  country. 

THESE  facts  emphasize  the  tremendous  popularity  and 
educational  potentiality  of  the  lecture  system.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  note  that  the  element  of  open-mindedness 
and  seriousness  is  unfortunately  lacking  in  most  cases.  The  for- 
mer is  controlled  by  communities;  the  latter  depends  upon 
traditions  or  habits  of  long  standing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  result  of  the  war  or  whether 
it  was  the  case  in  America  before  the  war,  but  in  many  places 
before  a  lecturer  is  invited  his  name  must  pass  through  an  in- 
visible purgatory  of  censorship.  Those  who  choose  the  lec- 
turer try  to  make  sure  in  advance  that  the  speaker  is  not 
pro-German,  or  anti-British,  or  anti-Ally  or  pro-Bolshevik, 
that  he  is  not  a  Jew  (this  is  less  frequent).  How  these 
things  are  ascertained  would  be  both  difficult  and  tedious  to 
tell.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  voluntary  groups 
everywhere  who  claim  to  have  the  patent  on  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  and  who  make  a  practice  of  gathering  such  data.  A 
lecturer  may  be  denied  a  hearing  because  of  the  rumor  (not 
a  known  fact)  that  he  somewhere  criticized  France.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  section  of  the  country.  To  have  criticized 
Wilson  in  one  place  is  proof  of  disloyalty ;  in  another,  of 
loyalty.  One  may  pass  for  an  honest  democrat  in  one  place 
and  for  a  pro-Bolshevik  or  undesirable  alien  in  another  if 
he,  let  us  say,  said  that  Wilson  did  not  do  the  right  job  in 
Paris ;  or  that  children  in  Russia  are  starving  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  Soviets  but  because  of  the  blockade  and  inter- 
vention too. 

The  importance  of  this  invisible  censorship  is  evident.  The 
lecture  platform  is  transformed  into  a  tribune  for  one  point 
of  view  and  one  doctrine.  The  crowd  hardly  benefits  if 
from  year  to  year  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  the  same  way 
and  an  opportunity  is  never  offered  to  hear  anything  or  any- 
body who  disagrees.  The  mind  becomes  dull  and  complacent. 
The  lecturer  becomes  what  one  may  call  a  psychological  tick- 
ler, who  strokes  the  right  spot  for  general  satisfaction,  but 
neither  arouses  nor  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  the  listener. 

There  is  another  curious  feature  in  this  censorship.  UtJ 
terances  which  arouse  the  invisible  censor  in  one  case  leave 
him  unmoved  in  another.  When,  for  instance,  Chesterton 
says  that  England  is  another  Prussia  and  that  the  people  will 
rise  against  her  as  they  did  against  the  kaiser;  when  Wells 
says  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  human  beings  and  not  disguised 
octopuses,  no  one  protests  and  the  newspapers  are  not  hostile ; 
but  if  somebody  who  is  not  as  popular  as  Wells  or  not  as 


clownishly  witty  as  Chesterton  makes  much  milder  statements 
he  is  condemned.  He  is  not  even  given  a  chance  to  make  a 
statement,  because  he  is  not  invited.  This  bowing  before  a 
popular  name  and  this  fear  of  open-mindedness  is  a  type  of 
mob  psychosis.  It  certainly  exerts  a  very  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  lecture  system. 

As  to  the  seriousness  of  the  audience.  I  was  told  by  an 
experienced  superintendent  that  "the  American  people  like 
to  get  an  education  through  entertainments."  But  in  many 
cases  the  element  of  entertaining  is  overstressed  while  the  ele- 
ment of  education  is  left  somewhat  in  the  shadow.  The  re- 
sult is  that  that  which  is  sought  in  the  lecturer  first  of  all  is 
something  about  him  that  is  odd.  He  must  be  a  prince,  a 
count,  a  baron,  or  an  extraordinarily  witty  fellow,  or — some- 
thing. 

It  is  remarkable  how  sensitive  most  audiences  are  to  royal- 
ty, or  titled  persons.  The  interest  in  acquired  or  inherited 
appearances  and  labels  is  at  times  so  high,  that  little  or  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  lecture  itself.  A  lecturer  with  such 
an  asset  can  easily  exploit  (as  he  usually  does)  the  popular 
curiosity  about  "remarkable  men,"  and  he  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  telling  anything  substantial  by  relating  a  few 
anecdotes  and  "snappy  stories"  of  his  own  life  or  the  life  of 
other  crowned  and  uncrowned  dignitaries.  In  this  way  the 
lecture  platform  is  degraded  and  loses  its  educational  im- 
portance. This  affects  the  lecturer  too,  lowering  his  quality 
and  giving  the  platform  to  the  entertainer,  wTho  is  little  con- 
cerned with  a  subject  or  with  real  thinking.  It  calls  out  a 
certain  class  of  travelling  dilletantes  or  superficial  exploiters. 
More  of  this  later. 

BUT  one  must  do  justice  to  the  audience.  There  is  hardly 
any  subject  on  earth,  or  any  walk  of  life  that  fails  to  inter-* 
est  them.  Buddha  and  municipal  engineering,  the  Russian 
revolution  and  Persian  tapestry,  Bolshevism  and  how  to  marry 
happily,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  whole,  except  for  the  invisible 
censor  and  the  over  commercialized  system,  there  is  a  lot  ol 
healthy  striving  for  something  real.  When  I  refer  to  the  ovei 
commercialized  system,  I  mean  the  tendency  to  evaluate  the 
lecturer  by  the  fee  he  asks.  If  a  lecturer  asks  only  $50  he 
is  bound  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  mediocre ;  the  higher  his 
fee,  the  more  important  he  is  considered.  But  the  American 
public,  despite  the  general  defects  mentioned  above,  is  becom 
ing  more  and  more  serious  and  discriminating.  In  some  sec 
tions  of  the  country  one  has  little  chance  to  succeed  if  he  ha< 
"no  goods  to  deliver."  In  places  like  Iowa,  or  Nebraska 
some  parts  of  Illinois  and  especially  in  Ohio  the  intelligence 
United  States.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  for  instance,  was  con 
of  the  public  seems  to  be  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
sidered  an  absolute  failure  in  those  sections.  Paradoxical 
platitudes  and  terre-a-terre  superficiality  were  not  sufficient  t( 
satisfy  the  intellectual  interest  of  the  public.  In  some  oi 
these  places  Chesterton  was  editorially  called  "fool"  arid 
"boob."  He  was  not  an  exception.  Many  a  lecturer  has 
been  "turned  down"  thus.  But  it  is  not  a  common  phenom- 
enon— because  the  great  free  University  of  America  called 
lecturing  is  entangled  in  the  after-effects  of  the  war  and  th( 
turmoil  of  the  social  conflict,  and  the  platform,  to  be  candid 
is  not  free — at  any  rate  not  very  free. 

The  public  at  large  is  reached  by  the  lecturer  through  th< 
press.  The  press  apparently  reflects  the  opinion  this  publit 
has  about  a  lecturer.  The  press  (especially  in  the  large  cities) 
usually  thinks  a  divorce  scandal  is  more  interesting  than  a  lee 
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ture.  If  the  lecture  is  given  before  an  open  forum  or  a 
similar  body  there  will  be  nothing  or  almost  nothing  about 
it  in  the  papers.  If  it  is  given  before  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  report  is  quite  adequately  made  and  displayed. 
But  lectures  are  mainly  given  before  clubs  and  reports  of 
them  appear  in  the  society  column.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
press,  it  appears  sometimes  that  it  is  more  important  to  know 
who  entertained  the  lecturer  with  a  luncheon  than  what  he 
said.  The  reader  is  given  no  opportunity  to  learn  what  mes- 
sage the  lecturer  brought.  How  does  all  this  affect  the  lec- 
turer himself? 

The  obstacles  he  meets  are  discouraging.  Not  only  does 
his  inspiration  suffer,  but  his  faith  that  he  is  doing  something 
useful  begins  to  fail.  He  often  indulges  in  "pot  boiling;" 
that  is  he  standardizes  both  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
qualities  and  his  sincerity  suffers.  His  work  becomes  cynical- 
ly reduced  to  the  economic  problem.  In  order  to  make  a 
living  he  must  compromise  and  adapt  himself  to  the  invisible 
censor.  One  can  compromise  in  business  in  making  out  the 
scale  of  profit.  Instead  of  20  per  cent  he  may  accept  10  per 
cent.  One  may  compromise  in  building  a  house,  and  instead 
of  three  stories  he  may  build  two.  But  one  cannot  compro- 
mise with  truth  as  he  understands  it  without  destroying  truth 
entirely.  Thus  the  chief  educational  value  of  his  lecture — its 
sincerity  and  candor — is  gone.  Certainly  this  is  the  lot  of 
the  lecturer  on  subjects  of  current  interest.  One  may  say 
what  he  wants  of  the  temperature  of  the  moon,  or  of  Brah- 
man mysticism.  But  what  the  contemporary  audience  wants 
is  a  reflection  of  its  own  interests,  an  answer  to  the  manifold 
and  complex  problems  of  the  day,  and  for  this  there  can  be 
no  limits  on  the  freedom  of  thought,  if  the  truth  is  to  be 
delivered.  • 


THE  lecturer  has  to  face  another  condition  which  to  my 
mind  is  very  destructive  to  his  personality  as  the  bearer  of 
rtain  intellectual  values.  The  lecturer  is  considered  goods 
be  sold.  The  goods  must  be  properly  advertised.  The  ad- 
tiser  is  exceedingly  liberal,  and  quite  unconsciously  he  ex- 
erates  with  perfect  good  nature  and  intentions.  If  a  lec- 
rer  is  temperamental,  he  i§  a  "Roosevelt  on  the  platform;" 
fye  is  said  to  have  £  degree  in  science,  he  is  "one  of  the 
eatest  scientists  of  Europe;"  if  he  has  written  a  book,  he 
the  foremost  writer"  on  such  and  such  subject,  "whose 
ok  created  world-wide  discussion."  If  he  comes  to  this 
ocratic  land  with  some  foreign  title,  he  can  not  get  rid 
it;  it  will  everywhere  be  displayed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
y,  despite  his  protests. 

In  fact,  the  lecturer  sometimes  occupies  the  platform  with 
strong  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  man  who 
was  advertised  is  the  man  who  actually  speaks.  This  is 
amusing  and  hardly  deserves  to  be  especially  stressed  it  would 
seem,  but  the  lecturer  is  not  a  trained  educator.  He  is  mere- 
ly a  man  in  whom  the  gift  or  desire  of  self-expression  is,  or 
s  supposed  to  be,  higher  than  in  average  people.  If  he  is 
put  in  surroundings  where  a  title  means  at  the  outset  more 
than  a  personality  and  a  witty  story  more  than  a  substantial 
thought,  he  becomes  an  object  upon  whom  the  surroundings 
exercise  their  influence.  Needless  to  say,  this  influence  is  nega- 
tive, and  instead  of  stimulating  him  to  study  and  substan- 
tialize his  lectures  more  and  more,  it  tends  to  the  opposite, 
since  he  can  "get  away  with  lighter  stuff."  Here  we  have 
characteristic  example  of  the  interrelation  between  the  per- 


son who  teaches  and  the  person  who  is  being  taught. 

The  tradition  of  American  communities  of  having  lectures 
combined  with  other  commercialized  features  sometimes  puts 
the  lecturer  in  a  strange  position.  The  chairman  in  introduc- 
ing a  speaker  on  Russia  says  in  conclusion :  "But  before  we 
hear  from  Dr.  So-and-So  the  sad  story  of  the  tragedy  that  is 
Russia's  and  about  the  plight  and  starvation  in  that  unhappy 
land,  I  want  to  advise  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Dr.  finishes  the  hall  must  be  vacated  so  we  may  remove 
the  chairs  and  make  ready  for  the  dance." 

The  lecturer,  being  a  Russian,  is  scarcely  inspired  to  speak 
about  "the  plight  and  starvation  in  that  unhappy  land"  after 
such  an  introduction.  .  .  .  The  jazz  band,  indeed,  strikes 
up  a  snappy  fox  trot  as  soon  as  he  finishes  telling  about  10,- 
000,000  typhus  cases  in  Russia. 

UNHAPPILY  the  lecturer  is  only  too  often  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  an  entertainment.  For  this,  neither  the  audience, 
nor  lecturing  as  a  profession,  nor  the  institution  is  to  blame.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  intersection  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  at  times  diametrically  opposed  trends: 

First:  A  great  liberal  and  traditional  striving  for  a  free  and 
continuous  education. 

Second:  The  economic  relations  of  the  lecturer  to  those  who 
invite  him. 

The  former  stimulates  people  who  are  interested  in  enter- 
tainment only,  to  invite  lecturers. 

The  latter  creates  the  situation  under  which  the  lecturer  is 
subconsciously  considered  as  a  hired  man  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. Economic  inequality,  though  theoretically  presuppos- 
ing no  intellectual  inequality,  creates  under  the  present  state 
of  civilization  and  with  certain  classes  of  people  a  feeling  of 
superiority  over  the  man  they  invite  for  a  certain  fee.  His 
own  personality  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  He  is  a  hired 
man.  He  is  an  intellectual  machine.  Something  of  the 
psychology  of  an  over  industrialized  society  is  reflected  in  such 
cases. 

To  sum  up,  the  professional  lecturer  has  to  face  in  compli- 
cated form  a  series  of  problems.  Socially  he  belongs  to  the 
class  of  wage-earners ;  unlike  the  industrial  wage-earner  his 
environment  is  composed  of  the  classes  who  are  economically 
above  the  labor  class.  Psychologically  he  is  quite  a  complex 
personality.  He  combines,  ( I )  what  we  may  technically  call 
the  class  consciousness  of  a  labor  man;  (2)  the  preacher  of  a 
life  and  world  view;  (3)  the  brain-worker  who  ever  strives 
for  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  quantitive  and  quali- 
tive;  (4)  the  common  characteristics  of  his  audiences.  He 
could  be  compared  with  the  artist:  If  he  is  strong  he 
will  carry  the  mass  upwards;  if  he  is  weak  he  will  himself 
sink  downward.  This  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
visible censor's  taste  adds  weight  to  the  down-dragging  force 
and  requires  much  more  strength  for  the  upward  movement. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  his  educational  value,  the  lecturer 
despite  all  the  obstacles  does,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  work. 

The  full  value  of  the  lecturer  will  be  understood  and  his 
educational  power  properly  developed  only  when  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  social  conflict  is  allayed.  Until  then  he  is  merely 
suffering  as  much  and  enjoying  as  much  as  any  other  man  of 
free  profession.  But  it  remains  true  that  he  is  more  exposed 
to  the  moulding  power  of  the  mob  than  any  other  man  (with 
the  exception  of  a  professional  politician),  and  suffers  indi- 
vidually more  when  freedom  of  expression  is  curtailed. 


I 


CIVIC  LESSONS  IN 

DEFLATED  CURRENCY 

How  the  spirit  of  childhood  is 
reflected  in  some  of  the  new  mu- 
nicipal paper  money  of  Germany 
was  illustrated  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Survey.  Sterner 
moods,  more  especially  the  desire 
for  a  great  increase  in  food  pro- 
duction, mark  the  recent  money 
issues  of  which  illustrations  are 
here    given.       [See    page    473-1 


Delaware's  Prison — A  Paradox 


By  0.  F.  L 
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PUBLICITY  has  made  the  whipping  post  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  institution  used  by  Delaware  as  a 
state  prison.  The  influence  of  this  whipping  post 
is  alleged  to  keep  from  the  tight  little  state  habitual 
criminals — a  theory  entirely  contrary  to  historical  experiences 
with  severity  of  punishment. 

The  whipping  post  also  at  times  gives  opportunity  to  the 
judge  inveighing  against  crime  waves  and  the  apparent  break- 
down of  present  systems  of  dealing  with  criminals,  to  advocate 
the  return  to  old-fashioned  systems  of  repression  and  public 
punishments.  He  usually  urges  the  abandonment  of  "high- 
brow" sentimentality  in  coddling  the  offender. 

Altogether,  the  whipping  post's  influence  on  American 
penology — so  far  as  the  public  mind  penologizes — extends  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  the  only  state  of  the  Union  that 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  creating  and  maintaining 
a  state  prison. 

The  state  of  Delaware  still  uses  a  makeshift  county  work- 
house, four  miles  outside  of  Wilmington;  and  throws  into  it 
a  jumble  of  felons,  misdemeanants,  persons  awaiting  trial, 
and  even  at  times  witnesses — young,  old,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  human  kind  and  human  problems!  And  they  all 
must  assume  the  convict's  garb.  Some  of  them  may  be  dis- 
charged ultimately  as  innocent,  but  all  have  served  a  term 
in  prison. 

It  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  the  survival  of  the  whipping 
post  in  Delaware. 


With  Warden  Plummer  I  stood  in  the  contract  work- 
shop of  the  Newcastle  County  Workhouse  on  April  16  of 
this  year,  and  watched  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  busy 
at  sewing-machines.  Two-thirds  of  the  inmates  were  col- 
ored. The  only  prison  officer  in  the  shop  at  the  time  was 
the  warden.  When,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  went  out  with 
me,  the  entire  control  of  discipline  and  conduct  in  that  shop 
rested  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  the  inmate  members  of 
which  are  elected  once  a  year  by  the  entire  inmate  body.  The 
latest  election  was  on  last  Christmas.  On  the  Saturday  prior 
to  my  visit,  the  inmates  celebrated  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  Warden  Plummer's  extraordinary  regime. 

In  the  shop  I  met  three  of  the  inmate  supervisors.  Each 
of  them  was  presented  to  me  by  the  warden  in  the  manner 
in  which  one  man  customarily  introduces  two  other  men  to 
each  other.  One  of  the  inmates  was  a  heavy-set,  elderly, 
white  man,  once  a  policeman  who  had  shot,  many  years  ago, 
the  alleged  seducer  of  his  daughter.  The  second  man  was 
a  smiling  young  Negro,  intelligent  in  his  comments  on  the 
"new  system"  brought  in  by  Warden  Plummer.  There  was 
another  white  man  in  the  shop,  apparently  equally  equipped 
with  common  sense. 

Up  on  the  "bridge"  at  the  end  of  the  shop  a  Negro  walked 
back  and  forth.  If  any  inmate  desired  to  leave  his  place, 
he  raised  his  hand,  and  the  Negro  granted  permission  with 
a  nod.  It  was  almost  complete  self-government.  This  has 
all  been  inaugurated  since  Warden  Plummer  came  to  the 
Newcastle  County  Workhouse.  According  to  all  customary 
prison  methods,  it  was  mighty  risky.  But  I  was  told  that 
the  few  fights  that  had  started  died  in  their  incipiency  be- 
cause the  inmates  would  not  let  them  go  on.     Privileges  are 


too  valuable — too  unusual  in  the  past  history  of  the  work- 
house. 

"We  don't  have  a  prison  guard  in  this  shop  at  all,"  ex- 
plained the  warden.  "If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  run  this  prison 
without  a  single  guard  at  any  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  could  be  done!  Just  the  prisoners  and  I.  At  half-past 
five  tonight  you'll  see  the  boys  come  out  into  the  yard.  There 
won't  be  a  guard  there.  There'll  be  a  prisoner  on  watch  in 
each  of  the  guard-houses  on  the  wall,  but  they'll  be  there  to 
chase  any  baseballs  knocked  over  the  wall !  Tonight,  there'll 
be  just  one  prison  guard  in  the  prison,  and  he'll  be  in  the 
central  rotunda  between  the  cell-blocks.  In  each  of  the  two 
cell  wings  there'll  be  two  inmates  as  guards.  Most  of  the 
inmate  guards  are  lifers." 

Almost  nonchalantly  things  of  this  sort  come  from  the 
warden's  lips.  It  is  as  though  any  dispute  as  to  his  Tightness 
or  his  sagacity  were  out  of  the  question.  Few  institutions  in 
the  entire  country  are  taking  similar  chances,  I  imagine. 

".  .  .  And  now  about  the  whipping  post,  and  the  men  I 
had  to  whip  recently,"  he  went  on.  "You  must  understand 
that  the  law  gives  to  the  warden  no  discretion.  The  whip- 
ping, if  it  is  to  be  done,  is  on  a  court  order,  as  part  of  the 
sentence.  But  the  law  doesn't  tell  me  how  hard  to  whip! 
Here's  the  way  I  whip  .  .  .  ." 

Slowly,  gently,  almost  doubtfully,  the  warden's  right  arm 
swung  back  and  forth,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  decid- 
ing to  cease  work.  "When  we  opened  the  gates  of  the  walled 
enclosure  where  the  whipping  post  is,  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  rushed  in  and  filled  every  inch  of  standing  room." 

"Prisoners?" 

"No,  sir!  Citizens,  from  Wilmington,  and  all  around, 
crazy  to  see  the  whipping,  a  lot  of  them  looking  to  see  me 
lay  it  on  good  and  plenty!  No  prisoner  sees  it.  This  whole 
whipping  business  is  wrong.  The  whipping  post  does  no 
good,  but  harm.  It  humiliates.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
the  workhouse  is  against  it.  But  the  board  can't  abolish  it. 
That's  got  to  be  done  by  law.  And  the  people  of  the  state 
want  the  whipping  post." 

Much  of  the  Delaware  prison  situation  lies  right  in  that 
statement.  The  trained  visitor  to  the  workhouse,  accustomed 
to  inspect  institutions,  soon  senses  an  insistent,  vague,  yet 
dominating  pressure  of  the  so-called  public  opinion  of  Dela- 
ware beating  upon  that  big  red-bricked  institution,  which 
stands  prominently  on  the  rolling  crest  of  the  beautiful  up- 
lands just  outside  Wilmington.  I  gained,  during  the  day  I 
was  there,  almost  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  besieged  place — 
in  a  kind  of  penological  fortress  that  at  last  had  dared  to 
run  up  boldly  the  flag  of  insurgency  against  the  former  hide- 
bound ancient  methods  within  the  prison,  and  against  the 
encrusted  convictions  without  the  prison. 

Out  there,  in  the  state,  beyond  those  wonderful  spring-time 
meadows,  beyond  the  fruit  blossoms,  beyond  the  lowing  cat- 
tle, the  greening  woods,  rules  still,  in  unnumbered  minds,  the 
age-old  belief  that  punishment,  if  only  severe  enough,  will 
scare  criminals  not  only  out  of  crime  but  outside  of  the  state. 

Whipping  post  and  pillory  stand,  white-painted,  neat, 
within  a  space  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  almost  directly 
beside  the  public  highway.  Remove  the  wall,  and  you  would 
immediately  restore,  in  A.  D.   1921,  the  roadside  display  of 
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whipping  post  and  pillory  that  in  most  states  disappeared 
well-nigh  a  century  ago.  Only  a  mere  stone  wall  between 
now  and  the  archaic  past. 

I  was  told  that  the  pillory  had  not  been  used  for  years. 
Somewhat  more  than  a  generation  ago,  it  stood  in  a  public 
place  in  the  center  of  Wilmington,  the  neck  and  the  arms 
of  the  victim  locked  tightly  through  its  apertures,  while  the 
children  of  the  day  committed  various  degrees  of  indecencies 
upon  the  helpless  bodies.  Today,  the  indecencies  of  the  pub- 
lic whipping  post  survive — behind  stone  walls,  but  free  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public. 

Will  the  Whipping  Post  Remain? 

Why  make  the  people  of  Wilmington  go  four  miles  to  see 
it?  There  is  one  reason,  perhaps.  They  can  then  go  inside 
the  institution  and  see  the  amazing  good  conduct  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  privileges  of  the  inmates.  The  whipping  post 
did  not  do  this,  for  it  was  there  long  ago.  A  new  warden 
did  it — one  who  has  no  use  for  the  post. 

But  why  not  bring  the  whipping  post  down  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  Dupont  Hotel?  There  is  a  splendid  public  square, 
just  set  for  the  purpose.  The  whipping  post  might  be  used, 
nights,  between  the  community  singing  features.  Surely, 
thousands  would  come,  to  every  hundred  and  fifty  that  now 
attend  that  function.  And  if  it  is  good  for  the  public  in 
one  place,  it  must  be  all  right  in  the  other  place;  and  there 
could  be  special  seats  for  children. 

I  doubt  if  the  whipping  post  of  Delaware  will  be  long  in 
the  land.  It  will  be  driven  into  the  limbo  of  antique  in- 
struments of  torture  partly  through  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house themselves  who  now,  after  twelve  months'  trial  of 
Warden  Plummer's  extreme  methods  of  trust,  still  "stay  put" 
in  the  ways  of  decency  and  good  behavior.  There  seems  to 
be  something  approaching  consternation  in  the  minds  of  many 
outsiders  who  are  today  forced  to  note  that  discipline  is  far 
easier,  escapes  fewer,  guns  and  revolvers  lacking,  punish- 
ments, it  is  alleged,  greatly  diminished,  since  deprivation  of 
privileges  have  taken  the  place  of  the  dreaded  "ram,"  the 
cuffing-up,  the  standing-up  at  meals,  and  other  tried-and-true 
mechanical  substitutes  for  intelligent  individual  methods  of 
treatment. 

However,  the  whipping  post  is  only  one  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  Delaware's  pitiably  inadequate  and  often  perverse 
ways  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals.  There  are  only 
three  counties  in  the  state.  The  county  workhouse  near 
Wilmington,  as  I  have  said,  receives  all  state  prisoners. 

I  stopped  a  young  colored  boy  in  the  corridor.  He  was 
thirteen  years  old.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  the  state  prison. 
In  the  county  from  which  he  came  there  is  no  juvenile  court 
law.  In  this  case,  the  boy,  his  father  and  his  mother  were 
all  under  one  roof  of  the  Newcastle  County  Workhouse. 
Modern  states  in  this  country  have  reform  schools  for  chil- 
dren, reformatories  for  early  manhood,  and  prisons  for  adults. 
Delaware  has  a  whipping  post  and  a  human  menagerie. 

As  I  stood  admiring  the  very  substantial  job  of  grading 
the  thousands  of  square  feet  of  the  prison  yard  by  the  pris- 
oners, recently  accomplished  to  permit  a  ball  diamond  to  be 
made  there,  I  heard  the  hysterical  laughter  of  a  woman. 
Looking  up  at  the  brick  wing  on  one  side  of  the  yard,  I  saw 
women,  mainly  Negroes,  lining  the  wire-meshed  windows  of 
the  second  and  third  stories,  waiting  as  spectators  for  the 
several  hours  of  play  of  the  men  prisoners,  which  begins  at 
half-past  five  in  the  evening. 


Now,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  decent,  efficient  treat- 
ment of  both  men  and  women  in  prison  is  a  complete  physical, 
visual  and  mental  separation  of  the  sexes.  But  in  this  New- 
castle County  Workhouse,  while  the  men  are  playing  ball, 
or  pitching  quoits,  or  walking  about,  the  women  watch,  and 
giggle,  and  talk.  They  themselves  must  exercise  in  this  same 
yard,  each  day,  for  an  hour  or  more.  They  must  march 
through  the  center  of  the  prison,  to  and  from  the  yards.  Men 
prisoners  are  near  by,  and  often  visible. 

"It's  a  menace,  a  menace!"  repeated  the  warden.  "Put  the 
women  somewhere  off  by  themselves,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
any  more  disciplinary  troubles."  Incidentally,  the  women  are 
tucked  off  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  an  inadequate  in- 
stitution, and  in  case  of  fire  the  only  egress  from  the  wing 
might  be  quickly  cut  off,  at  least  by  smoke. 

The  two  outstanding  features  at  this  workhouse  today  are 
personalities — Warden  Plummer  on  the  one  hand,  the  inmate 
body  on  the  other.  Neither  Warden  Plummer  nor  the  in- 
mate body  is  unique.  I  have  seen  equally  enthusiastic  and 
devoted — yes,  almost  obsessed — wardens,  performing  half  in- 
credible feats  of  penological  skill  with  honor  systems  or  self- 
government.  I  have  seen  inmate  bodies  disport  themselves 
within  prison  yards  quite  as  freely  as  in  the  Newcastle  County 
Workhouse.  Warden  Homer,  Warden  Osborne,  Warden 
Blitch  have  all  been  pioneers  in  adventures  of  this  sort. 
Nine  years  ago,  inmates  played  baseball  at  Great  Meadow 
.Prison  in  New  York,  half  a  mile  away  from  the  prison,  with 
no  wall  at  all  around  them.  No,  neither  the  warden  nor 
the  inmates  are  a  new  feature!  But  they  are  new  for  Dela- 
ware, and  in  some  ways  they  are  going  the  limit. 

The  Warden 

Warden  Plummer  came  from  an  inspectorship  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  In  his  profession  of  many  years,  he  had 
run  numerous  crooks  to  earth,  and  subsequently  in  many  in- 
stances had  them  committed  to  Atlanta  or  Leavenworth.  It 
may  have  been  expected  that  he  would  be  a  "wise"  warden. 
He  has  turned  out  a  revolutionist. 

He  is  fairly  tall,  heavily  built,  smooth-shaven;  he  is  per- 
haps forty-five  to  fifty  years  old.  He  gives  constantly  the 
impression  of  having  the  faith  that  moves  mountains.  He 
does  not  wish  to  spend  time  going  to  see  other  institutions, 
or  in  hearing  of  what  is  being  done  somewhere  else.  This 
new  thing  at  the  workhouse  is  a  home-grown  product.  I 
kept  wondering  how  he  would  act,  or  feel,  if  sometime  there 
came  a  real  "blow-up"  at  the  prison.  How  enduring  is  this 
faith  ?  Is  it  built  mainly  on  a  natural  human  kindliness,  on 
optimism,  energy,  and  the  absence  of  any  substantial  trouble 
as  yet?     Would  it  survive  a  general  jail  delivery? 

The  concentration  of  Warden  Plummer's  attention  solely 
upon  his  own  prison  and  its  problems  and  daily  features  is 
noticeable.  He  lives  in  his  job.  He  is  consumed,  apparently, 
with  the  "zeal  of  his  house."  Intense,  nervous,  unable  to 
keep  still  long,  thinking  ever  in  terms  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  prison,  frankly  and  steadily  talking  about  his  successes,  he 
emerges  gradually  in  the  visitor's  mind  as  a  man,  who,  with- 
out special  interest  in  the  comparative  study  of  modern  meth- 
ods, or  seeking  out  the  best  in  other  institutions,  or  imitation, 
has  gone  ahead,  self-made,  self-guided,  dominant  in  his  belief 
that  his  system  is  right,  head  down,  fists  tight,  a  fighter  for 
his  new  system,  his  imagination  not  admitting  possible  failure. 

There  is  a  fine  kind  of  bravery  in  the  way  he  seems  to  have 
accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do.     Even  his  own  board  of 
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trustees  had  to  be  "shown."  I  passed  much  of  my  day  with 
T.  Allen  Hilles,  who  after  many  years'  service  has  just  re- 
signed from  the  presidency  of  the  board.  He  believes  that 
the  warden's  way  is  right,  but  like  his  former  colleagues,  he 
watches  with  a  certain  gravity  and  concern  for  the  possible 
time  when  "something  will  happen." 

Warden  Plummer  swept  ruthlessly  out  of  the  door  the 
accumulated  customs  of  years,  and  prisoners  now  go  in  and 
out  of  prison,  at  their  work,  without  any  searching,  I  am 
told,  and  often  without  any  guard.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
bring  in  drugs,  knives,  guns  and  what  not.  Three  lifers 
walked  across  the  front  of  the  grounds  while  we  were  talking. 
On  the  upper  farm,  several  miles  away,  nineteen  men,  white 
and  colored,  work  without  a  guard.     Many  of  them  are  lifers. 

"This  prison  is  run  by  the  heart,"  said  the  warden,  "and 
it  has  the  best  discipline  of  any  prison  in  the  world.  Don't 
forget  to  say  in  your  article  that  we  emphasize  religion  here. 
Church  and   Sunday  school  the  men  mast  go  to!" 

There  were  325  inmates  at  the  workhouse  when  I  visited 
it.  Of  these,  175  men  were  in  the  shops;  19  were  on  the 
upper  farm  of  330  acres;  15  on' the  lower  farm  of  100  acres; 
there  were  22  women  in  desultory  work ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  was  "on  maintenance  work."  The  inmates  had 
sentences  ranging  from  five  days  to  life.  There  had  been  two 
hangings  during  the  last  year. 

Wardens  of  large  modern  prisons  visiting  Newcastle  would 
regard  it  as  being  "run  on  a  shoestring."  The  payroll  in- 
cludes the  warden,  deputy  warden,  two  women  guards,  three 
engineers,  three  farmers,  and  about  eight  men  guards.  Wages 
are  low,  and  the  workhouse  presents  in  not  a  few  aspects  an 
almost  poverty-stricken  appearance.  The  cell-blocks  are  fairly 
modern,  of  typical  9teel  inside-cell  construction.  But  the 
hospital  is  totally  inadequate  in  space,  though  with  an  in- 
terested Wilmington  physician  in  charge ;  the  messhall  is  dark 
and  insufficient,  particularly  as  to  kitchen.  There  is  no 
substantial  effort  at  education  and  schooling  of  a  reformatory 
standard. 

The  two  farms,  operated  by  inmates,  are  encouraging, 
though  as  yet  they  have  not  shown  profits,  save,  as  Mr.  Hilles 
states,  "in  health  and  in  the  opportunity  for  outside  work." 

Humanizing  the  Prison 

The  operations  at  the  workhouse  showed  for  the  year  end- 
ing November,  1920,  a  loss  of  $41,000.  Warden  Plummer 
has  a  big  job  before  him.  There  is  need  of  comprehensive 
reorganization  of  the  plant.  Industrial  efficiency  will  be  a 
big  problem.  The  contract  system  now  pays  a  miserably 
small  sum,  and  out  of  that  is  paid  to  each  working  prisoner 
for  each  working  day  fifteen  cents.  Some  prisoners  earn  be- 
tween $15  and  $30  a  month.  But  the  work  done — machine 
sewing  on  men's  shirts — leads  nowhere  for  the  men  who  do 
it;  for  there  is  no  demand  outside  the  prison  for  male  op- 
erators trained  to  such  work. 

In  short,  the  "big  thing"  that  has  happened  at  the  work- 
house during  this  first  year  of  the  new  regime  has  been  the 
humanization  of  the  prison  in  spite  of  whipping  post,  the  con- 
tract labor  system  and  an  old  plant. 

Occasional  entertainments  have  been  introduced.    The  audi- 


torium shows  the  marks  of  amateur  scene  painters.  There 
is  now  a  band  that  practices  four  times  a  week  and  is  used 
on  Saturdays,  holidays,  and  the  like. 

The  magazines  and  newspapers  have   a  term,  not  of  re-     \ 
proach,  but  of  characterization,  for  a  certain  kind  of  spirit 
and  description  in  literature.     They  call  it  "small-town-stuff." 
It's  the  tale  of  the  roadside  garage,  the  farmhouse  crises,  the 
corner  grocery  gatherings,   the  strenuous   local   holiday  and     v 
concert  by  the  cornet  band. 

Progress  from  within 

So  it  is  with  the  Newcastle  County  Workhouse.  It  is  not 
a  prison  at  all,  compared  with  New  York,  or  Indiana,  or 
Minnesota.  Informality,  immediateness,  lack  of  system  are 
typical  features.  Delaware  has  made  it  a  kind  of  dump- 
heap  of  human  outcasts.  Warden  Plummer  is  making  it  an 
experiment  station  in  human  capacities. 

I  stood  in  the  warden's  outer  office,  discussing  with  him 
the  phenomena  of  the  morning  tour  of  the  prison.  At  my 
right  stood  an  inmate  clerk,  highly  intelligent,  in  for  a  "high- 
grade"  financial  crime.  At  my  left  was  a  more  elderly  per- 
son, the  clerk  I  think.  Seated,  in  shirt-sleeves  in  a  chair  in 
the  corner,  was  the  steward  or  butcher  of  the  workhouse, 
who  had  dropped  into  the  office. 

We  discussed  with  pleasant  informality  the  local  problems, 
the  conversation  being  more  or  less  general.  Prison  appro- 
priations, the  mental  attitude  of  the  public,  and  even  the  dif- 
ference between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  various  states, 
ran  the  gamut  of  dissection.  One  would  rarely  find  such  a 
"symposium"  in  institutions  of  a  more  formal  character.  It 
was  almost  as  though  a  friendly  stove  had  occupied  the  center 
of  the  room,  our  chairs  gathered  around  it. 

There  can  hardly  be  many  secrets  in  that  workhouse. 
There  must  be  constant  discussion.  The  warden  is  remark- 
ably frank  in  his  comments  and  opinions.  The  most  that 
could  happen  to  him  would  be  to  lose  his  job.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  voice  his  emphatic  protests  against  the  pronounced 
economies  of  the  legislature,  and  the  ignorance  of  many  as 
to  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

The  time  is  coming  when  this  capacity  for  good  conduct 
must  be  turned  in  that  workhouse  into  more  varied  channels 
of  efficient  organization  of  industry  and  into  comprehensive 
methods  of  running  an  all-round  prison.  An  emotional  begin- 
ning of  great  promise  has  been  made.  Progress  is  being  made 
at  that  workhouse  in  spite  of  Delaware.  Reversing  the  more 
usual  process,  the  reformation  of  Delaware's  penology  is  com- 
ing, not  through  insistent  public  opinion,  not  so  much  from 
"outside  reformers,"  but  from  within.  The  struggle  is  not  to 
get  the  warden  to  do  things  he  ought  to,  but  to  get  the  peo- 
ple, the  judges,  and  the  legislature  to  see  the  great  unfair- 
ness in  permitting  such  physical  and  social  treatment  as  has 
obtained  in  the  Newcastle  County  Workhouse  to  go  on. 
Warden  Plummer  is  trying  to  teach  the  lesson. 


To  get  into  step,  mentally,  with  the  times,  the  people  of 
Delaware  must  lose  the  whipping-post  mind. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  new  day  will  come  when  they 
begin  to  deny  that  they  have  such  a  mind. 
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One  Solution  of  a  Great  Problem 
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r  I  1  HE  reduction  of  her  population  by 

m  is  the  most  serious  social  problem 
J.  France.  Of  many  remedies  propo 
important  is  on  the  way  toward  accomplisi 
homes  for  the  zuorkers  of  field  and  fact 
building  is  proceeding  slowly  but  steadily 
everything  above  ground,  delightfully  plat 
The  elevations  of  workmen's  houses  here 
three  thousand  homes  built  for  men  emplo 
du  Nord  at  Tergnier,  Roye,  Leon,  Mont 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Dautry,  chief  engineer 
two,  three  and  four  families  respectively: 
rounded  by  gardens  and  supplied  with  c 
communicated  by  Georges  Benoit-Levy,  a 
tion  and  author  of  a  number  of  importan 
society  is  carrying  on  a  nation-wide  camp? 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  villages  ct 
of  the  garden  city  movement.  Some  of 
plans  bear  the  imprint  of  its  experience 
number  of  houses  built  is  small  compare 
has  established  new  statidards  which  prot 
K  in  such  a  way  as  effectively  to  co 
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wages  of  war  and  by  a  low  birth  rate 
ed  by  the  reformers  and  legislators  of, 
e  that  is  universally  acknowledged  as 
He  construction  of  attractive  low-cost 
spite  of  great  financial  difficulties, 
tricts  where  the  Germans  destroyed 
Jen  villages  are  springing  into  being, 
ced  for  instance  are  typical  of  over 
ie  repair  shops  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
id  other  places  of  sad  memory,  after 
mpany,  and  provide  homes  for  one, 
are  permanent  in  construction,  sur- 
■n  conveniences.  The  drawings  are 
>f  the  French  Garden  Cities  Associa- 
on  housing  and  city  planning.  This 
<st  the  rural  exodus  by  showing  how 
rganized  in  line  with  the  principles 
.  important  of  recent  reconstruction 
ihusiasm.  While  as  yet  the  actual 
he  need  for  new  homes,  this  society 
•establish  the  home  life  of  the  people 
all  disintegrating  influences 
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Mexican  Immigrants 

Bv  Vera  L.  Sturges 


AN  American  consul   is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  one  year  thirty-five  thousand  Mexican  immi- 
grants passed  through  his  office  without  a  discourteous 
act  on  their  part.  The  poor,  ignorant  Mexican  laborer 
does   not   always   do   the   thing  which   etiquette   would   seem 
to  require  of  him ;  but  all  those  who  work  with  him  testify 
to  his  native  instinct  of  courtesy.     On  this  instinct,  and  on 
the   Mexican's   respect   for  law   and   order,   the   public  and 
voluntary  agencies  can  count  in  their  dealings  with  the  im- 
migrants from  across  the  river.     One  would  expect,  there- 
fore, to  find  decent  and  dignified  immigration  stations  along 
the  border  as'  an  expression  of  American  hospitality ;  for  the 
thousands  of  Mexicans  passing  through  them  form  their  first 
opinion  of  the  standards  of  the  United  States  from  the  things 
they  see,  feel  and  smell  there.     Instead,  one  wonders  how  the 
American  oilicials  themselves  can  keep  either  health  or  self- 
respect  in  such  places  as  the  station  at  El  Paso,  Tex.    The  ex- 
amination pens  are  dark  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  venti- 
late them.     Everything  possible  seems  to  be  done  to  keep  them 
clean   and  sanitary;  but  when  five  or  six  hundred  steaming 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  are  crowded  into  the  room 
at  one  time,  sanitation  becomes  a  farce.     About  a  year  ago 
the  Rio  Grande  changed  his  lazy,  rambling  habits  and  rose 
up  until  he  overflowed  into  these  same  pens ;  people  stood 
ankle-deep  in  water  for  hours.     If  one  were  sure  of  passing 
through  this  misery  in  one  day  it  would  not  be  so  disheart- 
ening.   But  in  busy  seasons  when  necessity  drives  whole  Mex- 
ican families  over  to  work  in  our  cotton  and  beet  fields,  on 
our  railroads  and  streets,  in  our  mines,  laundries,  factories, 
homes  and  on  our  highways,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them 
to  have  to  wait  all  day  for  their  turns  and  then  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Mexican  town  across  the  Rio,  spend  perhaps  the 
last  money  allowed  and  return  the  next  day  or  the  next  week 
and  endure  it  all  over  again.     Having  few  standards  to  be- 
gin with,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  poor  Mexican  immi- 
grant is  content  in  the  tenement  with  one  toilet  and  one  hy- 
drant for  fifteen  families,  four  and  five  of  these  families  living 
in  one  or  two  rooms.     Until  recently,  when  the  United  States 
Public  Health   Service  put  two  toilets  and    a    hydrant    for 
drinking  water  in  the  small  yard  adjoining  the  health  station 
quarters   and   the  examination   pens   of   the   immigration   sta- 
tion, there  was  no  free  drinking  water,  and  there  were  just 
two  toilets  in  the  whole  building.     These  were  on  the  second 
level  while  the  pens  were  on  the  first  or  river  level.     Since 
one  of  the  toilets  was  designed   for  the  employes,   and  con- 
sequently kept  locked,  the  second  served  for  the  use  of  all 
others,    including  those   in   the   detention   quarters,   and   it   is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  most  of  those  detained  are  badly  in- 
fected.    Across  the  bridge  on  the  second  level  there  is  an- 
other toilet  in  the  small  room  used  by  the  matron  who  searches 
women   for  contraband   goods.     The  American   women   em- 
ployes use  this,  or  go  half  a  block  to  the  International  Hos- 
pitality House  run  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

What  would  be  the  impression  on  these  Mexicans  if  the 
conditions  in  the  immigration  station  were  such  as  we  like 
to  think  exist  in  our  United  States?  If  large  airy  rooms  with 
plenty  of  seats  and  an  abundant  supply  of  cool  drinking  water, 
such  as  we  insist  on  having  in  other  public  places,  were  pro- 
vided ;  if  the  rest  rooms  and  lavatories  corresponded  to  those 
in  our  finest  public  buildings ;  if  the  attendants  were  courteous 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  who  could  explain  rules  and  cus- 
toms as  one  would  do  to  small  school  children  and  who  would 
help  mothers  and  fathers  with  their  many  tired,  crying  chil- 
dren, and  if  there  were  attractive  graphic  material  posted 
around,  how  differently  would  the  Mexican  immigrant  feel 
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toward  the  land  he  is  entering,  and  how  much  more  would 
he  respect  the  few  health  and  other  regulations  that  filter 
through  to  his  untutored  mind. 

Second  among  the  changes  which  should  be  made  would 
be  the  quiet  but  effective  elimination  of  certain  obnoxious 
officials  and  employes,  both  male  and  female,  though  it  might 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  the  popular  manner  which  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Mexicans !  However,  in  all  fairness  to  the  United 
States  immigration  system,  it  must  be  said  that  most  of  the  men 
and  women  employed  are  genuinely  kind,  patient  and  sympa- 
thetic. Work  month  after  month  in  the  stiffing  heat  of  the 
Texas  border  with  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  still 
wet  from  their  first  bath  with  laundry  soap  and  hot  water,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  minimized.  Speaking  of  baths  it  is  a 
noteworthy  thing  that  immigrants  through  the  border  sta- 
tions have  been  receiving  baths  and  disinfection  of  clothing 
for  some  ten  years,  while  those  through  the  Eastern  ports 
have  until  very  recently  come  in  as  they  were.  It  takes  but 
little  imagination  to  picture  the  hundreds  of  friendly,  human 
and  courteous  actions  which  might  be  the  natural  expression 
of  men  and  women  who  like  folks  and  babies  just  because 
they  are  folks  and  babies,  and  in  search  of  better  living  con- 
ditions and  opportunities.  But  it  takes  personal  observation 
and  live  indignant  testimony  to  make  us  optimistic  citizens  of 
the  United  States  realize  that  a  few — and  truly  very  few — 
immigration  officials  and  employes  are  conducting  their  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  way.  Indeed,  the  rest  of  us  are  injured  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the  immigrants  by  their  actions 
that  few  of  them  are  able  to  overcome  later  the  hatred  en- 
gendered in  their  minds.  The  following  translation  from  an 
article  published  in  El  Democrata  of  Mexico  City,  February 
1 6,  expresses  the  sentiment  one  often  hears  from  those  who 
have  come  'through  alive  but  sorely  distressed  : 

THE    REVENUE    OFFICIALS   OF   .    .   .    ANNOY,    RIDICULE    AND    ABUSE    THE 
TRAVELERS 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  customs  official  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  a  conscientious  and  dignified  person,  courteous  to  the  women, 
civil  to  the  men  and  respectful  to  everybody.  It  is  not  recog- 
nized by  those  who  officiate  up  there  that  these  extremes  may 
exist  in  the  same  being.  But  these  things,  which  are  perfectly 
compatible,  cannot  exist  apparently  in  the  officials  who  serve  in 
.  .  .,  Mexico,  and  .  .  .,  Texas,  since  both  those  here  (on  the 
Mexican  side)  and  those  of  the  parcel  of  land  belonging  to  the 
gringos  offend,  humiliate  and  ridicule  the  travelers  whose  mis- 
fortune it  is  to  arrive  at  that  frontier.  The  proceedings,  the 
methods  and  even  the  words  which  these  Cerberuses  of  the  divid- 
ing line  use  on  the  people  who  fall  under  their  authority  are  ab- 
solutely ruffianly — or,  to  be  plain,  they  are  barbarous  and  savage. 
We  have  talked  with  many  and  declare  the  situation  to  be  a 
bad  one.  The  officials  of  .  .  .,  like  the  dragons  in  fairy  tales, 
live  with  one  eye  open  and  the  other  closed;  and  when  they  hear 
the  merry  tinkle  of  golden  money,  the  closed  eye  shuts  tightly, 
as  though  sealed  with  wax.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  traveler 
has  nothing  to  give  because  he  has  no  desire  to  slip  by  with 
contraband  goods,  he  is  annoyed  and  shoved  about  and  molested 
more  than  one  could  believe.  And  it  is  said  that  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  woman  journeying  alone,  then  the  annoyances  verge 
on  cowardly  brutality,  which  is  enough  to  provoke  indignation 
against  that  herd  of  officials. 

When  one  leaves  Mexico  on  a  pleasure  trip  and  takes  the  route 
through  the  United  States,  the  pleasure  ends  where  the  frontier 
begins.  That  vulgar  type  of  person  who  is  discourteous  and 
impudent,  prejudices  beforehand  by  his  very  appearance;  after- 
wards, their  civil  proceedings  do  the  rest.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
alcohol,  which  Yankees  and  Mexicans  alike  imbibe  on  this  side 
of  the  line,  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  abuse  and  coarseness. 
In  a  drunken  state  they  are  apt  to  discharge  their  duties  in  an 
abusive  manner  which,  if  nothing  worse,  includes  addressing 
those  who  fall  into  their  clutches  in  vile  language. 

Is  there  no  way  to  dignify  the  customs  office  of  ...  by  man- 
ning it  with  civil  and  decent  people  in  place  of  that  gang  of 
mannerless  beings  which  we  now  suffer? 
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Another  change  which  would  greatly  affect  the  attitude 
of  mind  and  the  material  well-being  of  those  who  enter  or 
leave  the  United  States,  would  be  one  relating  to  coach- 
drivers.  Hundreds  of  these  men,  mostly  Mexican-  or  Span- 
ish-speaking, operate  on  the  border.  They  take  the  travelers 
from  the  trains  to  the  bridge  or  vice  versa,  and  often  deposit 
them  considerably  this  side  of  where  they  wish  to  go,  where 
they  then  either  fall  into  the  hands  of  other  cocheros,  who 
take  them  a  bit  farther  and  collect,  or  else  the  travelers  re- 
main stranded  until  some  friendly  hand  stretches  forth  to 
help  them.  These  cocheros  are  fine  cooperators.  In  one  in- 
stance a  man  who  had  two  children  with  him  and  who  said 
his  wife  was  down  at  the  railroad  station,  was  found  vigor- 
ously ridding  himself  of  a  coach  driver  who  was  trying  to 
make  him  believe  that  he  could  not  cross  on  the  train.  The 
man  was  wary,  as  he  had  found  out  the  falsity  of  the  advice 
of  another  coach-driver  who  had  told  him  that  his  passport 
pictures  were  no  good  since  they  were  taken  of  the  whole 
family  and  should  have  been  taken  separately.  An  interesting 
•  account  of  the  relief  of  one  of  these  coach-driver  victims,  is 
told  in  the  report  of  one  of  the  Mexican  workers  in  an  inter- 
national institute  down  on  the  border: 

One  morning  as  I  was  coming  from  my  breakfast  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  worried  looking  family  of  three  who  walked 
along,  followed  by  a  buggy.  We  have  been  told  by  several 
people  that  these  poor  Mexicans  who  come  to  or  from  the  cotton 
fields  are  abused  by  the  drivers  who  take  them  to  the  money 
exchange  agencies  which  sometimes  rob  them  of  almost  every  cent 
they  have.  I  asked  the  man  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said, 
"Lady,  this  man  insists  on  taking  us  to  the  other  side  and  says 
that  I  will  not  have  to  pay  at  the  border.    He  also  wants  to  ex- 


change my  money;  but  I  have  very  little,  and  my  mother  is  very 
ill."  Although  the  driver  looked  at  me  angrily,  I  asked  him  to 
excuse  me  but  I  would  take  charge  of  these  people.  The  mother 
of  the  young  man  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  On  account  of  the 
hot  sun,  while  picking  cotton,  she  had  become  subject  to  typhoid 
fever.  Her  son  told  us  that  the  money  he  had  was  not  enough 
to  take  them  to  their  home;  besides,  we  had  been  so  kind  to  them 
that  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  send  his 
eight-year-old  sister  to  an  American  school.  We  got  him  work, 
and  his  mother  is  well  now.  These  people  are  humble  and 
respectful  and  think  a  lot  of  the  Americanos. 

The  story  of  this  little  family  continues  in  a  happy  way. 
The  little  girl  (who  is  known  at  the  institute  as  the  "little 
smiley  girl"  because  she  is  always  showing  two  pretty  dim- 
•ples)  is  still  in  school  because  her  brother  believes"  in  our 
American  schools.  During  a  recent  campaign  for  funds  this 
young  man  brought  thirty  cents  to  the  institute,  and  the 
amount  was  accepted  in  the  same  respectful  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  it  was  given. 

Brief  publicity  was  given  last  summer  to  this  persistent 
form  of  exploitation,  and  it  is  now  a  frequent  sight  to 
see  Mexicans  returning  to  Mexico  vigorously  decline  the 
services  of  these  coach-drivers.  The  chances  are  that  the 
knowledge  has  been  born  of  bitter  experience  rather  than 
from  printed  publicity  efforts.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  misunderstanding  could  be  avoid- 
ed if  the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  get  closer  together 
on  some  of  these  things  which  appear  insignificant  but  which, 
when  multiplied  by  thousands  of  instances,  make  for  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  relationship  between  two  countries 
really  desirous  of  being  good  friends. 


"The  printer's  boy  is  calling,  Sir, 
And  not  a  line  at  all! 
His  language  is  appalling,   Sir, 
This  is  his  seventh  call." 


Press  Day 

By  B.  L. 


"There's  still  a  man  from  Budapesth- 
Not  here  for  many  a  day — 
He  may  have  nought  of  interest, 
And  then  again  he  may. 


"My  son,  go  tell  him  call  again; 
For,  now  I'm  off  to  lunch 
With  twenty-seven  Chinamen, 
Perhaps  to  get  a  hunch." 

At  3  p.  M.  the  printer's  boy 
Has  settled  down  to  wait. 
(A  visitor  from  Teheran 
Weeps  over  Persia's  fate.) 

At  4  P.  M.  the  printer's  boy 
Has  settled  down  to  sleep. 
(The  last  arrival  comes  from  Troy 
With  news  that  will  not  keep.) 


"And  I  must  meet  another  bunch- 
I  can't  afford  to  miss  it — 
It's  to  arrange  another  lunch 
To  honor  Einstein's  visit." 

With  interview  and  assemblage 
The  calendar  o'erflows  ; 
A  desert  is  the  title  page — 
The  date  line  all  it  shows. 

"The  printer's  boy  is  waking,  Sir, 
And  not  a  single  story — 
His  yawn  is  suffocating,  Sir, 
His  language,  it  is  gory!" 


A  party  from  the  Euphrates 
Arrives  for  tea  at  four, 
And  not  a  page  has  gone  to  press, 
(That  printer's  boy  does  snore.) 

"Excuse  me,  Sir,  it's  getting  late, 
There 'c  nothing  to  make  up." 

"We  must,  my  son,  be  up  to  date. 
I've  yet  to  dine  and  sup. 


"My  son,  go  tell  him  that  quite  soon 
He'll  have  more  than  enough 
To  feed  his  presses  night  and  noon 
With  streams  of  ten-point  stuff. 

"For,  after  a  small  midnight  bite 
With  a  fellow  from  Argonne 
I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  write 
The  whole  darn  yarn  in  one." 
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WELFARE  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE 

AS  an  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  animating  his 
administration,  Postmaster-General  Hays  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  to 
head  the  new  welfare  organization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Frankel  will  undertake  to  plan  a  welfare  organiza- 
tion for  the  postal  employes  and  during  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vice will  divide  his  time  between  the  government  and  the 
Metropolitan  Company.  His  government  work  will  be  done 
without  salary.  For  about  six  weeks,  Postmaster-General 
Hays  has  been  holding  conferences  with  the  heads  of  large  or- 
ganizations which  have  had  experience  with  welfare  work. 
Officials  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  among 
others  have  been  consulted.  Eight  associations  of  postal  em- 
ployes have  been  brought  into  conferences  and  recently  spokes- 
men of  the  workers  in  the  department  visited  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  commenting  upon  Dr.  Frankel's  appointment,  the  post- 
master-general said: 

We  are  going  to  have  a  welfare  department  for  our  300,000 
employes  just  as  definite  in  its  duties  and  certain  in  its  func- 
tioning as  the  fiscal  department  or  any  other  department.  Every 
large  successful  industry  in  the  country  has  adopted  welfare 
measures.  It  has  been  the  definite  trend  of  American  business 
for  the  last  generation. 

Just  how  far  we  can  go  with  it  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  very  much  can  be  done. 
All  of  these  things  that  are  done  successfully  for  the  welfare  of 
the  employes  in  other  successful  businesses  must  be  done  as  far 
as  possible  in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  businesses. 

...  If  we  can  improve  the  spirit  and  actual  working  con- 
ditions of  the  300,000  men  and  women  who  do  this  job,  that 
thing  itself  is  an  accomplishment,  and  it  is  just  as  certain  to 
bring  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  service  as  is  tomorrow's 
sun. 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 

THE  Civic  Development  Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  the  management 
of  John  IMder,  has  recently  organized  an  educational 
bureau,  with  William  Mather  Lewis  as  chief.    The  purposes 
of  this  bureau  are  stated  as  follows: 

To  assist  in  securing  for  all  Americans  a  common  school 
education  at  least,  under  competent  teachers  and  in  a  whole- 
some environment,  to  the  end  that  our  children  may  receive  not 
only  mental  training  but  guidance  in  character  building  and 
instruction  as  to  the  privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizens. 

In  discussing  the  program  of  the  bureau  Mr.  Ihlder  said : 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  impressed 
with  the  failure  of  American  schools  to  keep  pace  with  the  tasks 
before  them.  This  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  failure  of 
the  average  American  community  to  recognize  the  need  of  an 
adequate  financial  program.  We  have  taken  as  our  field  the 
eight  grades  of  the  elementary  public  school.  We  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  in  every  American  community 
for  adequate  school-housing  and  other  equipment  for  every 
child  of  elementary  school  age.  We  are  going  to  work  for 
adequate  training  for  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  these 
elementary  schools.  In  this  we  are  not  intending  to  attempt  to 
dictate,  in  any  way,  what  that  training  of  teachers  should  be, 
or  what  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Those  problems  are 
for  the  professional  educators  and  school  authorities  to  decide. 
But  as  representative  of  the  business  community,  we  assume 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  do  its  share  in  providing 
the  funds  with  which  to  finance  this  larger  program.  That  is 
to  be  our  job.  .  I  v.vl 
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OUR  SOCIAL  RESOURCES 

APART  from  the  incomplete  "directory"  of  national 
social  agencies  that  appears  from  time  to  time  in  these 
pages,  and  the  individual  files  of  some  of  these  agencies, 
there  is  not  available  a  general  index  of  our  national  resources 
of  social  activity.  During  the  war  the  American  Red  Cross 
compiled  for  the  aid  of  its  workers  and  others  a  hand-book 
which  contained  some  of  this  information  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  service  of  chapters,  branches  and  auxiliaries  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families;  this  book  is  still  in 
regular  use.  But  with  the  expansion  of  Red  Cross  activities 
and  the  growing  coordination  of  work  done  by  different  na- 
tional and  local  agencies,  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive 
book  of  information  has  become  urgent.  There  are  now  37 
organizations  and  institutions  engaged  in  national  social  wor 
not  counting  separately  the  important  bureaus  and  services 
in  the  government  departments  or  agencies  which,  though 
national  in  purpose,  are  really  regional  in  operation,  and  not 
including  societies  with  which  social  work  is  incidental  rather 
the  main  purpose. 

It  has  taken  Emily  W.  Dinwiddie,  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  a  year  to  compile  a  hand-book  such  as  is  needed.  This 
will  be  issued  shortly  in  loose-leaf  form  at  the  low  price  of 
$i.OO,  though  the  cost  of  putting  it  together  was  nearer  $5.00 
a  copy.  There  was  difficulty  and  delay  owing  to  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  this  last  year  in  the  activities  of 
many  of  the  national  agencies;  though  all  of  them  cooperated- 
willingly  in  this  enterprise.  No  endorsement  of  the  agencies 
included  is,  of  course,  intended ;  but  this  new  hand-book  will 
save  many  social  workers  postage,  irritation  and  blunders. 

THE  CONFERENCE  AT  MILWAUKEE 

THREE  thousand  people  attended  the  forty-eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Milwaukee  which  concluded  its  session  this  week.  The 
meetings  were  characterized  by  a  desire  to  take  stock  and  to 
see  where  social  work  is  going.  Allen  T.  Burns,  president, 
brought  out  this  spirit  in  his  opening  address  in  a  plea  that 
social  workers  make  a  soil  analysis  of  their  jobs.  Too  often, 
he  said,  social  workers  are  more  interested  in  forms  than  in 
forces,  in  methodology  than  in  causes.  "It  would  seem  to 
me,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  come  far  enough  to  be  interested 
in  something  more  than  mechanics."  He  enunciated  certain 
organic  laws.  "If  we  are  to  have  an  Organic  relation  to  social 
progress,"  he  said,  "we  must  study  social  laws  as  the  farmer 
studies  every  factor  of  seed  and  soil." 

Whiting  Williams  and  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  struck  at  some 
of  the  pressing  industrial  and  economic  problems.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams stated  that  he  had  it  from  high  authority  that  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  would  be  done  away  with 
in  the  not  distant  future.  "Tired  men,"  he  said,  "cannot 
make  an  efficient  industry.  They  are  bound  to  become  danger- 
ous citizens."  Mr.  Hillman  to  a  certain  extent  challenged 
Mr.  Williams'  half-way  position  of  a  job  for  every  man.' 
"Labor,"  he  said,  "refuses  to  go  on  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  game — I  am  convinced  that  labor  will  never  accept  a 
condition  in  industry  less  than  citizenship." 

The  1922  session  of  the  conference  will  meet  in  Providence. 

A  full  report  of  the  conference,  the  sectional  discussions 
and  the  meetings  of  national  agencies  held  in  conjunction  with 
it  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Survey. 
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GERMANY  BEHIND  THE  PLOW 

THE  main  impression  brought  back  by  John   H.   Fin- 
Icy,   former  commissioner  of  education  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  from  a  trip  through  Europe,  according  to 
an   article  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  that   the  farmer  is 
the  support  of  the  world.     He  says: 

If  I  were  picturing  a  modern  Atlas,  I  should  represent  him 
as  a  farmer  orj  rather,  as  a  farmer  and  his  wife.  The  generic 
heroine  of  Europe  is  the  woman  in  the  fields. 

It  may  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  farmer 

and  the  farm  woman  are 

the  figures  most  conspic-  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

uous    in    the    allegorial 

drawings  that  adorn  the 

many     kinds    of    paper 

money  current  today  in 

Germany.   However, 

there    is   evidence   that, 

so  far  as  that  country  is 

concerned,  Mr.  Finley's 

observation     is    correct, 

and  that  the  craft  of  the 

peasant   once  more   has 

assumed  in  the  imagina- 
tion  of   the   people   the 

fundamental  importance 

which    is    its    due    but 

which  has  so  long  been 

neglected.    Joseph  King, 

a  writer  in  the  English 

quarterly,  The  Country 

Heart,    in    commenting 

upon  a  large  number  of 

these  money  issues  (some 

of  which  are  reproduced 

on  p.  464),  says: 

Seven  years  ago  the 
question  for  nations 
and  governments  was 
how  to  get  more 
wealth,  leisure  and 
luxury.  Today  in  more 
than  half  Europe  it  is 
a  question  how  to  get 
enough  bread  to  carry 
on  till  next  harvest. 
The  peasant,  his  pro- 
ductive power,  his  life 
and  thoughts  cannot 
now  be  disregarded. 
When  a  nation  in  de- 
feat and  extreme  de- 
pression, as  is  Ger- 
many today,  sets  itself  to  reconstruct  society  and  regain  pros- 
perity, it  must  fall  back  on  the  peasant  power  to  produce,  and  en 
the  fundamental  moral  instincts  which  a  sound  peasantry  ever 
preserves,  its  love  of  toil,  love  of  home,  local  patriotism  and 
due  regard  for  actualities  and  traditions. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject  which  is  treated 
at  length  in  a  special  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kom- 
munalwirtschaft  und  Kommunalpolitik,  a  German  organ  for 
the  discussion  of  technical  problems  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. It  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  German  cities  at 
present  house  some  two  million  persons  unemployed  and  on 
short  time ;  that  with  its  tremendous  reduction  in  territory 
it  is  not  a  distant  but  an  immediate  question  for  Germany 
whether  she  is  to  lose  some  twenty  million  population  in 
the  next  few  years  from  increased  death  rates,  lower  birth 
rates  and  emigration,  or  whether  this  surplus  or  a  large 
part  of  it  can  be  supported  in  spite  of  the  new  and  almost 
intolerable  financial  burdens  and  the  ntw  economic  and  po- 
litical hindrances  to  German  export  industry.  The  con- 
tributors to  this  special  number  believe  that  by  a  more  inten- 
sive cultivatidn  of  the  German  soil  a  much  larger  proportion 
»of  the  people  can  be  made  self-supporting. 


They  are  also  agreed  on  the  most  important  principles 
upon  which  the  development  of  German  food  production 
must  be  sought:  it  cannot  be  by  centralized  administrative 
effort;  for,  such  as  it  is,  this  has  already  proved  a  failure.  It 
cannot  be  by  a  wholesale  transplantation  of  city  dwellers 
to  the  open  countryside.  It  cannot  be  by  the  unaided  efforts 
of  rural  administrative  bodies  with  their  limited  means  and 
experience.  It  cannet  be  by  offering  bribes  to  industrial 
workers,  such  as  providing  superior  homes  for  them  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayers. 


Food  production,  they 
demand,    must    become 
one  of  the  principal  in- 
terests of  the  cities  them- 
selves.   Already,  the  de- 
velopment of  gardening 
under  municipal  auspices 
has  made  enormous  pro- 
gress^; but  only  in  a  few 
cases  has  it  been  system- 
atized in  such  a  way  as 
to  utilize  all  the  poten- 
tial services  of  the  muni- 
cipality   for    its   success. 
For  instance,  several  of 
the      writers      complain 
that  the  present  sewer- 
age system  of  the  Ger- 
man  cities — admired    in 
pre-war   times   through- 
out the  world  for  its  effi- 
ciency— in  fact  deprives 
the  soil  of  most  valuable 
fertilization   at  the  cost 
of  billions  to  the  taxpay- 
ers  if  the  loss  of   food 
value  is  added  to  the  ex- 
pense  of   running   these 
systems.  Many  cities  al- 
so   have    increased    the 
agricultural  exploitation 
of  the  lands  they  own — 
often  equalling  or  even 
exceeding  the  total  built- 
up  area  of  the  city;  but 
there  has  as  yet  been  too 
little  progress  in  the  sys- 
tematic   colonization    of 
industrial  workers  who, 
in  their  spare  time  and 
with  their  families'  aid,  can  grow  enough  food  for  home  use. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
program,  championed  for  many  years  by  the  German  Garden 
Cities    Association,    has    been,    according  to    several    of    the 
writers,  an  exaggeratedly  high  standard  as  regards  the  type 
of  home  to  be  built,   a  standard  which   at  present  prices  is 
prohibitive.     There  has,  however,  since  the  war  been  con- 
siderable  experimentation   in   the  building  of  one-story,   un- 
cellared  houses  of  but  two  rooms  which  under  expert  guid- 
ance can  be  constructed  and  gradually  added  to  by  the  sub- 
urban  and   rural   settlers  themselves  and   which,   in  spite  of 
their  limitations,  are  yet  infinitely  better  than  the  two-room 
tenements    in    which    a    majority    of    the    urban    industrial 
workers  are  housed  today.     To  the  architects  and  reformers 
who  for  years  have  labored  to  improve  housing  standards, 
the  acceptance  of  the  two-room  unit  means  a  renunciation 
which  only  the  severest   and   most  wide-spread   poverty  can 
justify.      Nevertheless,   they   feel    that   the  emphasis    in   the 
new  up-building  of  Germany  must  be  transferred  from  the 
provision  of  house  room  to  the  growth  of  the  soil.    In  several 
colonies  where  this  principle  has  been  applied,  it  has  made 
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for  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  hopefulness.  Some 
German  reformers  think  that  in  spite  of  her  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion prior  to  the  war,  their  country  may  yet,  by  adapting 
new  science,  new  technology  and  new  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, to  the  old  problems  of  food  production  become  one  of 
the  great  agricultural  nations  of  the  world. 

AN  OLD  CONTROVERSY  ENDED 

ONE  of  the  oldest  industrial  controversies  in  the  United 
States  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  last  week  when  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  decided  that  the 
Pullman  Company  must  meet  the  union  representatives  chosen 
by  its  employes  to  discuss  wage  changes.  The  corporation  had 
expressed  its  willingness  to  confer  with  a  delegation  assembled 
under  the  auspices  of  a  "company  union"  but  it  demurred  at 
treating  with  the  spokesman  of  organized  labor.  The  railroad 
board  ruled  that  the  Transportation  Act  called  for  conference 
between  the  carriers  and  the  representatives  of  employes  and 
that  the  company  could  not  substitute  for  the  union  delegates 
a  specially  selected  group  more  to  its  liking. 

The  significance  of  the  decision  is  to  be  found,  however,  not 
in  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  upheld  the  va- 
lidity of  collective  bargaining.  That  has  been  done  in  other 
decisions,  notably  in  the  recent  insistence  of  the  board  that  the 
rules  covering  working  conditions  which  were  formulated 
during  the  period  of  federal  control,  be  continued  until  the 
railroads  in  good  faith  meet  with  their  employes  to  negotiate 
new  agreements.  The  Transportation  Act  was  in  fact  written 
with  a  view  to  a  clear  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  and 
unless  the  labor  board  had  determined  to  abrogate  the  law,  no 
other  course  was  open.  The  real  importance  of  the  Pullman 
award  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  after 
a  generation  the  federal  government  has  found  a  way  to  ter- 
minate the  intermittent  struggle  begun  in  the  early  nineties 
when  Eugene  V.  Debs,  then  a  young  railway  unionist,  chal- 
lenged the  power  of  George  M.  Pullman,  master  of  the  com- 
pany which  still  bears  his  name. 

The  Pullman  strike  of  1894  centered  about  the  question  of 
union  recognition.  George  M.  Pullman,  pioneer  industrialist, 
had  created  the  so-called  model  town  around  the  car  shops  and 
in  other  ways  had  evinced  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  well 
being  of  the  workers  employed  by  his  company.  The  men 
had  grievances,  however,  which  their  employer  was  unwilling 
to  rectify  or  to  consider  and  when  the  unrest  which  pervaded 
railroad  workers  at  that  time  stirred  his  own  employes,  Mr. 
Pullman  would  not  talk  with  them.  The  episodes  in  that 
harsh  struggle  are  now  history.  Debs  and  the  other  effective 
leaders  of  the  strike  were  imprisoned  by  a  federal  judge  and 
the  strikers  were  deprived  of  leadership.  President  Cleveland 
sent  troops  to  Illinois  and  the  outburst  of  the  Pullman  workers 
was  quieted  by  the  guns  of  federal  soldiers.  Later  Carroll 
D.  Wright  and  other  prominent  citizens  were  commissioned 
to  inquire  into  the  strike.  Their  report  was  largely  favorable 
to  the  workers  but  the  time  when  changes  could  be  made  had 
passed.  George  M.  Pullman  had  won  his  fight.  He  died, 
however,  a  disappointed  man,  a  "modern  Lear,"  in  the  words 
of  Jane  Addams,  embittered  because  the  men  whom  he  had 
sought  to  benefit  had  fought  for  gains  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  concede. 

The  fires  started  by  that  early  agitation  smouldered  but  the 
men  never  again  had  the  force  to  contest  openly  for  recog- 
nition. The  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions investigated  the  situation  during  1914  and  1915.  That 
inquiry  was  given  dramatic  effect  by  the  clash  between  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  successor  of  George 
M.  Pullman  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  sleeping 
car  company.  It  was  not  possible  then,  albeit,  to  do  more 
than  to  air  the  grievances  of  the  Pullman  workers.  The  coun- 
try was  in  no  mood  to  accord  recognition  toweaklyorganized 
unions  and  once  more  the  Pullman  struggle  was  submerged. 


With  the  advent  of  the  war  the  nation  asked  sacrifices  of 
railroad  workers  and  in  return  gave  concessions.  Unioniza- 
tion spread  and  the  Pullman  Company  was  affected  by  the 
general  change.  Now  at  another  period  of  depression  when 
in  many  respects  affairs  parallel  conditions  of  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  the  same  federal  government  which 
ruthlessly  defeated  the  great  Pullman  strike  orders  as  a  matter 
of  law  the  recognition  of  that  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing for  the  seeking  of  which  Debs  was  sent  to  jail  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  cycle  has  been  completed  and  a  new 
chapter  in  industrial  relations  has  been  begun. 

PEORIA'S  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

PEORIA  has  recently  been  experiencing  the  effects  of 
politics  in  education,  or  of  education  in  politics,  or  both 
of  them  together.  Peoria  teachers  are  slowly  learning 
that  their  business  is  to  teach  what  is  given  them  to  teach  and 
to  keep  their  hands  off  disputed  questions  in  the  civic  life. 
That  lesson  has  been  enforced  of  late  in  the  following  fashion. 

An  effort  has  been  made  for  many  years  to  enact  a  con- 
stabulary law  in  Illinois.  The  effort  was  renewed  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  legislature.  Many  civic  organizations 
protested  against  the  proposal,  fearing  the  development  of  a 
military  government  which  might,  at  any  moment,  supersede 
the  civil  government.  On  such  grounds,  the  proposal  was  once 
more  defeated. 

But  among  the  organizations  protesting  against  this  pro- 
posed law  was  one  of  the  teachers'  unions  of  Peoria.  They 
wrote  to  their  representative,  who  favored  the  bill.  He  pro- 
tested to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  contracts  for  next  year  were  sent  out  by  the 
board.  These  contracts  contained  a  clause  in  which  the  signer 
assured  the  board  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  teachers' 
federation  and  that  he  would  not  join  any  such  organization. 
A  sort  of  stampede  among  the  teachers  ended  with  only 
eighteen  men  remaining  who  refused  to  sign.  These  men  met 
and  after  considering  the  situation  decided  to  give  up  their  or- 
ganization and  to  sign  the  contracts;  but  to  do  so  with  a  dig- 
nified protest.    A  part  of  that  protest  follows: 

We  firmly  believe  that  servility  breeds  servility,  and  that 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  exercise  of  authority  by  school  officials, 
in  making  unjust  and  unreasonable  conditions  of  employment 
for  teachers  must  inevitably  result  in  stifling  initiative  and  re- 
tarding progress;  that  persistence  in  any  such  policy  leads 
directly  and  immediately  to  gradual  deterioration  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  our  city,  state  and  nation. 

We  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  having 
it  understood  that,  while  in  this  particular  case  we  acquiesce 
in  the  board's  desires,  action  on  the  part  of  any  school  board  in 
attempting  to  say  to  what  organization  school  teachers  shall  or 
shall  not  belong,  is  undemocratic  and  un-American.  Our  action 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  an  admission  on  our  part  of  the 
right  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  to  prescribe  any  such 
unreasonable  conditions. 

The  superintendent  and  the  teachers'  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  interpreted  this  protest  as  a  slanderous  at- 
tack on  the  Board.  Accordingly,  on  June  1,  these  teachers  were 
summoned  before  the  committee  and  eleven  of  them  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  without  notice  and  without  statement  of 
cause.  A  number  of  citizens,  including  two  prominent  min- 
isters, protested  this  action ;  but  on  June  6  the  dismissal  was 
upheld  by  the  full  board.    The  decision  seems  to  be  final. 

THE  A.  F.  OF  L.  CONVENTION 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor's  convention  at 
Denver,  which  was  signalized  by  the  election  of 
Samuel  Gompers  to  his  fortieth  term  of  office  a*, 
president,  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ings ever  held  by  the  labor  forces  of  this  country.  A  report 
of  the  convention  by  David  J.  Saposs,  interpreting  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  American  labor  movement,  linking  it  up  with 
the  history  of  unions  since  the  Armistice  and  interpreting  the 
present  influences  at  work,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Survey. 
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On  the  Capitol's  Door- 
mat 

WASHINGTON  has  never  been  jammed  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  is  with  representatives  of  special 
economic  groups.  Usually  these  groups  are  repre- 
sented by  men  of  extraordinary  ability,  for  they 
draw  to  the  top  of  their  enterprises  the  best  talents  available; 
more  and  more,  in  fact,  they  come  to  monopolize  these  talents, 
with  the  result  that  the  caliber  of  legislators  is  without  ques- 
tion by  comparison  on  the  decline. 

Public  bodies  and  national  social  agencies  that  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  watching  the  legislative  progress  are  forced 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place ;  for,  it 
affects  not  only  commercial  and  financial  questions  that  may 
seem  remote  from  the  various  fields  of  civic  endeavor  but 
also  creates  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  the  consideration  of 
any  measures  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  good 
alone. 

And  what  has  produced  this  change?  Why  are  specific 
economic  interests  more  powerful  in  Washington — and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  the  state  capitals  also — than  they  were, 
say,  during  the  Roosevelt  or  the  Taft  administration?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  growth  of  trade 
associations.  The  trade  association  is  today  what  the  cor- 
poration and  the  trust  were  less  than  a  generation  ago,  a 
national  problem  that  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual American  citizen.  It  is  the  inevitable  consolidation 
— these  past  years  have  been  of  the  consolidating  kind — of 
trade  groups.  Small  entities,  partnership  and  the  like  were, 
a  generation  ago  and  during  the  ensuing  years,  gathered  to- 
gether in  corporations  or  trusts  in  order  to  do  collectively 
what  each  unit  could  not  do  singly.  Now  corporations  and 
trusts  are  uniting,  in  the  trade  association,  to  do  collectively 
what  each  singly  cannot  do  so  well  and  to  dominate,  even 
control,  legislation  and  parties,  and  to  prolong  evasion  of  laws 
intended  to  restrain  abuses  in  trade. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  trade  associations  in 
America.  They  have  a  large  area  of  usefulness — some  are 
deemed  invaluable  by  government  officials,  as  clearing  houses 
of  information  for  example.  Others  now  stand  indicted  in 
federal  courts  for  trust  practices  in  restraining  trade ;  for 
example,  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  which  includes 
all  the  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  alleged  to  control,  everywhere,  supplies  of 
cement  and  is  said  to  have  increased  its  cost  from  about  50 
cents  a  barrel  to  about  $4.50.  But  the  larger  threat  is 
political  rather  than  economic — it  may  be  that  the  great 
struggle  of  the  next  one  hundred  years  will  be  whether  demo- 
cracy or  aggregations  of  economic  groups  are  to  dominate  and 
control  America. 

Certainly  it  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  such  associations  that 
our  government  becomes  more  and  more  a  government  of  "im- 
pression." Though,  as  Walter  Bagehot  insisted,  public  opinion 
in  a  democracy  is  the  opinion  of  the  average  man — an  indi- 
vidual with  a  considerate  heart,  with  figures  in  his  mind  and 
his  own  affairs  to  attend  to — an  individual  average  man 
steadily  comes  to  have  less  and  less  influence  on  the  ponderous 
machine  of  our  government.  Inevitably,  perhaps,  with  the 
vast  increase  of  our  numbers!  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that,  public  opinion — and  legislation — is  dominated  now  by 
groups.  More  and  more  the  individual  is  lost  among  these 
groups.  If,  in  fact,  for  the  moment  you  consider  all  groups 
in  the  category  of  associations  of  various  kinds,  you  can  with 
goodly  accuracy  conclude,  if  you  know  Washington,  that 
nearly  all  legislation  and  many  of  the  influences  affecting  ad- 
ministrative policies,  are  activated  by  associations. 

In  other  words,  except  at  election  time  the  individual  counts 
less  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  America.    But  a  hundred 


thousand  individuals  represented  by  one  in  Washington,  count 
much.  One  individual  manufacturer,  for  instance,  can  seldom 
make  his  representations  count  if,  say,  he  is  overstocked  with 
a  commodity  like  condensed  milk  and  prays  for  relief;  but  a 
hundred  thousand,  were  there  that  many  such  manufacturers, 
representing  themselves  through  one  in  Washington,  could 
make  their  impress  felt.  The  need  of  such  representation  was 
manifest  during  the  war.  Then,  with  manufacturers  and 
other  business  men  eager  to  do  their  bit  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  government  anxious  for  their  aid,  the  government  found 
itself  without  organization  means  to  deaj  either  with  large 
numbers  of  individuals  or  with  large  groups  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  urged  individuals  to  form  themselves  into  trade 
associations  with  which  it  might  adequately  and  promptly  co- 
operate in  matters  relating  to  the  accumulation,  increase  and 
purchase  of  necessary  commodities,  and  in  other  ways.  Proof 
of  the  activities  of  large  organized  groups — associations  of 
many  kinds,  for  there  is  an  association  organized  in  these  days 
to  do  almost  everything — exists  in  the  records  of  any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  or  so  committees  on  Capitol  Hill.  Indeed, 
so  obvious  are  they  as  to  prompt  some  persons  to  exclaim  that 
such  political  influence  by  economic  groups  bears  the  essential 
character  of  soviet  control. 

This  thought  takes  one  back  to  the  corporation  and  the 
trust  of  earlier  days,  and  to  the  nation's  attempts  by  law  to 
control  those  causing  alarm  or  economic  discomfiture.  Clearly, 
the  alarm  we  then  felt  has  been  diminished — now  substan- 
tially all  business  is  done  by  corporations.  The  exercise  of 
law  has  had  a  quieting  influence  on  the  alarm  we  felt  anent 
trusts.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  had  the  judgment  of 
officials  high  in  the  execution  of  the  law  to  the  effect  that  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  never  has  worked  and  never  will 
work  with  satisfactory  effectiveness. 

How,  then,  is  the  control  of  trade  associations  to  be  at- 
tempted, since  some  of  them,  demonstrably,  have  exercised 
far  more  extensive  and  discomfiting  activities  than  trusts  have 
exercised  for  many  a  day?  A  discrimination  is,  at  once,  in 
order:  Trusts  and  corporations  usually  are  private  affairs. 
Governmental  agencies,  therefore,  think  twice  before  they 
enter  into  cooperation  with  them.  But  some  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciations are  so  comprehensive  and  some  have  performed  for 
the  government  functions  so  invaluable  to  the  common  wel- 
fare that  they  have,  even  now,  a  kind  of  official  status,  with 
the  result  that  federal  agencies  have  long  felt  free  to  co- 
operate with  them  and,  in  fact,  often  deem  them  to  be  more 
or  less  indispensable.  In  its  promotive  and  educational  work, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  would  be  hard 
put  to  do  without  them.  Likewise,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

England  recognizes — traditionally  has  recognized — the 
need  for  such  closer  inter-relation  between  government  and 
business,  with  the  result  that  she  has  passed  fewer  laws  regu- 
lative of  business  in  a  century  than  we  have  passed  since  the 
advent  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  in  1890.  England, 
in  other  words,  gives  credence  and  place  to  clearing  houses 
and  rallying  points  of  effort  much  like  our  trade  associations. 
Her  extensive  set-up  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  similar 
intermediaries  is  and  long  has  been  a  profound  and  invaluable 
'factor  in  her  national  life  and  commercial  expansion.  But  in 
England  these  organizations  have  been  successful,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  without  interference  from  govern- 
ment, largely  because  her  government  gives  these  organiza- 
tions a  quasi-official  authority  by  appointing  to  serve  with 
them  representatives  of  the  government.  And  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  except  those  like  Italy  where  the  tradition  is 
that  the  government  shall  exercise  intimate  and  paternal  pro- 
tection of  customers  and  counters — with  the  result  that 
customers  have  not  the  instinctive  acumen  and  shrewdness  of 
the  Britisher — more  or  less  the  same  plan  of  inter-relating 
business  and  government  exists. 
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In  America  the  public  still  thinks  itself,  business  and  gov- 
ernment as  at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each,  in 
a  sense,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  others.  It  may  be,  then, 
that  the  time  is  here  when,  at  once  to  attain  our  own  better 
national  ends  and  also  to  keep  in  line  with  the  demand  of 
business  for  less  governmental  interference  in,  as  distinguished 
from  cooperation  with,  business,  a  new  approach  is  now  in 
order.  For,  clearly,  the  alternatives  are  apparent:  Either 
the  government  must  go  on  interfering,  as  the  phrase  is,  with 
business,  in  a  more  or  less  futile  and  destructive  attempt  at 
controlling  certain  .phases  of  business;  or  readjustment  of  our 
concept  of  the  inter-relation  between  government  and  busi- 
ness is  imperative,  and  that  readjustment  directs  attention, 
necessarily,  to  the  trade  association.  That  association  exer- 
cises powers  essentially  governmental:  It  fixes  the  prices  of 
many  public  necessities.  It  controls  transportation.  Thus 
while  the  public  increasingly  realizes  that  it  has  lost  out  in 
in  its  wartime  chance  with  the  railroads,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill 
states  that  his  committee  was  presented  with  a  memorial 
favoring  the  bill  signed  by  persons  representing  capital  of 
$19,000,000,000,  and  was  made  to  feel  other  pressure  from 
all  sides.     In  finance  its  power  is  unlimited. 

Today,  then,  in  the  national  capital,  the  trade  associations 
are  lacking  in  any  responsibility  to  the  government  and  are 
indeed  in  uncertain  measure  beyond  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Today,  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  inevitably 
have  members  more  or  less  conscientiously  subservient  to  trade 
associations,  and  few  candidates  dare  take  sides  either  way  in 
our  great  industrial  problems,  while  influence  in  the  shape  of 
terror  or  reward  operates  invisibly. 

And  tomorrow,  lest  a  way  be  found  to  control  them  and 
make  them  share  legitimately  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  the  trade  association  inevitably  will  be- 
come unconscionable.  Donald  Wilhelm. 


In  the  French  Railroad 


Shops 


Paris,  June  5. 

A  sense  of  solidarity  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  labor  has  been  developing 
in  the  French  industrial  world  ever  since  the  strikes 
of  May,  1920.  That  foolish  attempt  at  a  general 
stoppage  of  work  all  over  the  country,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  handful  of  extremists,  followed  (rather  than  led)  by 
the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail,  was  quieted  by  the 
sane  reaction  of  the  reasonable  elements  of  the  laboring  class, 
as  well  as  by  the  universal  disapproval  of  public  opinion  and 
the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  government.  It 
was  proved  that  the  morrow  of  the  terrible  war  was  not  the  fit 
time  for  a  social  upheaval,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  "total 
subversion  of  the  capitalistic  order."  The  moment  rather 
called  for  mutual  toleration  and  concessions,  for  a  joint  effort 
to  reconstruct  the  devastated  regions  and  compensate  for  the 
unheard-of  waste  of  the  war  years. 

The  industrial  conflict  of  May,  1920,  (mostly  fanned  by 
political  passions  and  the  intemperate  hopes  of  a  fretful 
minority)  brought  about  an  epuration  of  the  personnel,  espe- 
cially in  the  repair  shops  of  the  railroads  where  the  movement 
had  started.  The  restlessness  produced  by  the  war  gradually 
subsided,  and  a  new  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  the  immediate 
duty  of  work  and  social  discipline  developed. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  for  the  companies  which  had  been 
slow  to  realize,  before  the  war,  the  necessity  of  industrial  re- 
form. A  number  of  significant  and  important  steps  have  been 
taken,  some  not  yet  in  full  operation  but  pushed  far  enough 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  most  pressing  desires  and  to  open  a 


future  of  promising  advance.  The  government  has  intervened 
to  unify  the  reforms  and  to  introduce  into  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  railroads  a  similarity  of  principles  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  actual  policy  that  gives  the  men  a  sense  of  security. 

I  wish  to  speak  here  only  of  the  industrial  side  of  railroad 
management — which  was  the  most  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
recent  period  of  unrest.  In  return  for  acceptance  of  scientific 
management  and  of  payment  by  results,  the  workmen  have  re- 
ceived substantial  advantages.  A  typically  French  reform  (now 
spreading  all  over  the  country)  consists  in  granting  the  men 
who  are  married  and  have  to  maintain  a  family,  a  "family 
allowance"  corresponding  to  the  cost  of  living  over  and  above 
their  wage  and  bonus.  In  the  case  of  a  family  of  three 
children,  it  amounts  to  what  would  represent  an  American 
equivalent  of  $1  a  day,  added  to  the  normal  wage-rate. 

The  principle  of  having  elected  representatives  of  the  work- 
men sitting  on  joint  committees  is  admitted,  although  timidly 
carried  out.  The  committees  are  regional  or  national,  that 
is  too  few  and  too  distant  from  the  shops  to  be  able  to  play 
a  truly  active  part  of  protection  and  conciliation.  But  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  which  will  have  to  be  completed 
by  the  institution  of  shop  committees  at  every  repair  center. 
As  the  thing  is  quite  new  in  France,  time  must  elapse  to  ma- 
ture the  scheme.     But  the  first  move  is  made. 

Lastly,  an  important  and  unprecedented  novelty  in  the  com- 
bination of  motives  of  humanity  and  efficiency  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  training  of  apprentices.  Instead  of  letting  young 
men  pick  up  their  trade  as  best  they  can  by  working  as  "little 
hands"  or  helpers  in  the  shops,  poorly  instructed  by  the  busy 
workmen,  hardly  paid,  apt  to  take  on  the  coarse  ways  they 
see  about  them  rather  than  the  knowledge  and  the  skill,  the 
companies  have  organized  regular  training  schools  where  ap- 
prentices are  taught  to  become  fully  qualified  mechanics  in 
three  years. 

The  Orleans  Company,  for  instance,  has  now  1250  appren- 
tices trained  in  forty-one  centers  and  provides  every  year  400 
first-class  workmen  for  the  repair  shops.  Three  features  of 
the  scheme  are  especially  to  be  pointed  out: 

1.  The  apprentices  are  paid,  from  the  very  first  year,  a  small 
wage  that  relieves  their  parents  of  almost  the  whole  burden 
of  their  maintenance,  and  they  are  given  both  general  and 
special  instruction.  They  attend  courses  in  the  morning  and 
work  in  the  training  shop  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance 
of  experienced  instructors  with  the  requisite  pedagogical  quali- 
fications— and  patience. 

2.  During  the  second  year,  while  still  attending  a  few 
courses  in  general  science,  they  begin  the  actual  work  of  en- 
gine repairing,  forming  special  teams  composed  only  of  ap- 
prentices, marshalled  by  a  special  foreman,  in  the  shop  where 
the  workmen's  teams  carry  on  the  same  work.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  boys  can  compare  what  they  do  with  what  the  full 
workmen  accomplish  and  take  on  the  proper  industrial  spirit. 

3.  The  third  year,  the  boys  actually  overtake  the  skilled 
mechanics  by  whose  side  they  have  been  working  and  make 
up  by  their  greater  output  for  the  cost  of  their  training  to  the 
company.  An  essential  principle  of  the  scheme,  then,  is  that 
it  is  self-supporting  (or  almost  so).  At  the  same  time,  a  chance 
is  afforded  the  cleverest  and  most  gifted  youths  to  advance  be- 
yond the  stage  of  hand  labor,  by  taking  extra  work  in  the 
evening  after  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  shop  is  over.  About 
one  out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  qualifies  for  a  position  as  foreman, 
draftsman,  or  even  engineer. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  industrial  department  of  the 
railroads  is  fairly  representative  of  the  present  effort  of  the 
French  employing  class  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
past  and  prepare  a  state  of  things  more  in  harmony  with  the 
democratic  desire  for  more  equality,  a  legitimate  share  of  con- 
trol, and  the  full  development  of  personality.  Such  re- 
forms, if  steadily  carried  on,  bid  fair  to  stabilize  the  present 
peaceful  industrial  relations  and  to  bring  about  still  more 
significant  progress  when  the  period  of  depression  in  trade 
will  be  over  and  industry  will  have  resumed  its  usual  course. 

Charles  Cestre. 
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CLR  £CCJAL  HERITAGE 

By  Graham  Wallas.     Yale  University  Press.     307  PP-     P"ce> 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
Our  Social  Heritage  is  a  footnote  to  The  Great  Society  which 
appeared  seven  years  ago.  It  carries  further  the  important  study 
of  Human  Nature  in  Politics  with  which  Graham  Wallas's  name 
has  been  associated,  since  his  book  with  that  title  appeared  in 
1908.  The  author's  administrative  experience  of  sixteen  years 
on  the  London  School  Board  and  County  Council  has  enriched 
his  academic  studies;  and  his  concentration  for  so  long  a  period 
on  the  problem  of  how  to  make  government  more  useful  toman 
is  bearing  fruit.  Our  social  heritage  is  that  part  of  our  "nur- 
ture," as  distinct  from  our  "nature,"  which  consists  of  "the 
knowledge,  expedients  and  habits  which  were  originally  the  per- 
sonal acquisition  of  individuals,  but  which  have  been  afterwards 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  the  social  pro- 
cess of  teaching  and  learning."  Social  inheritance  is  essential  to 
mankind  only ;  and  perhaps  only  to  the  more  important  and  pro- 
gressive varieties  of  the  race.  We  have  become  biologically  more 
fitted  to  live  with  the  help  of  our  social  heritage  and  less  fitted 
to  live  without  it.  We  are  biologically  parasites  upon  our  social 
heritage. 

Each  generation,  if  it  is  to  live  happily  and  harmoniously,  or 
even  is  to  avoid  acute  suffering,  must  adapt  to  its  present  needs 
the  social  heritage  which  it  received  from  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. This  study  is  a  contribution  to  such  a  process  of  adapta- 
tion. •  The  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  scrutiny  of  profes- 
sionalism as  it  actually  works  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  the 
army,  and  in  education.  Evidently  it  works  badly.  Lawyers 
are  not  necessarily  more  consciously  selfish  than  other  men,  but 
law  reform  and  adaptation  are  thwarted  because  "the  lawyer 
surrenders  himself  as  completely  to  his  hatred  of  the  'faddists 
and  'bounders'  who  propose  change,  as  a  dog  does  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  fear."  In  some  respects  the  professional  spirit  of  the 
doctors  in  England  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  lawyers.  The 
science  of  medicine  is  transformed  every  decade.  But  the  in- 
stinctive shrinking  of  every  profession  from  the  effort  of  re- 
habituation,  combined  with  a  narrow  calculation  and  individual 
advantage,  prevents  the  community  from  receiving  the  full  benefit 
of  that  transformation.  That  sounds  like  inoffensive  generaliza- 
tion, but  what  Mr.  Wallas  says  about  the  practitioner  before  he 
finishes  is  much  more  concrete  and  damaging.  As  to  his  own 
profession,  the  author  finds  that  "teachers,  like  bricklayers,  cling 
with  passionate  loyalty  to  their  existing  methods  of  work;  they 
personify  the  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  which  they  teach  and 
the  institutions  in  which  they  teach,  and  stimulate  with  regard 
to  them  their  primitive  instincts  of  corporate  defense."  Profes- 
sionalism in  the  army  is  even  more  dangerous.  Modern  applied 
science  has  made  a  civilian  population,  however  numerous  and 
united,  absolutely  helpless  in  actual  fighting  against  even  a  small 
body  of  trained  and  equipped  soldiers.  According  to  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  it  was  the  army  which  killed  the  Home  Rule  bill  in 
1914. 

Graham  Wallas's  idea  is  that  the  permanent  interests  of  man- 
kind are  deeply  concerned  with  the  character  of  the  professional 
organization  of  soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.  His 
closing  chapter  on  the  church  will  offend  those  who  believe  in 
sacramental  religion,  but  his  study  of  the  effect  of  the  growth  of 
"sacramental  guild  feeling"  is  instructive,  and  no  one  can  object 
to  his  main  plea,  which  is  for  a  "personal  effort  of  clear  thought 
and  frank  speech  on  religious  questions."     Edward  T.  Devine. 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  ILLINOIS 

By  Seba   Eldridge.     W.   M.   Shimmin  &  Co.,   Rockford,   111. 
no  pp.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

Professor  Eldridge  has  brought  together  in  this  little  volume 
a  series  of  articles  published  first  in  the  Rockford  Republic.  To 
the  articles  is  prefaced  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the  state 
legislature  which  was  in  session  during  the  winter.  His  pro- 
gram contains  eight  sections  dealing  respectively  with:  (1) 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded;  (2)  changes  in  our 


law  dealing  with  the  care  of  dependent  children;  (3)  state  super- 
vision over  the  probation  service  both  juvenile  and  adult;  (Here 
Professor  Eldridge  falls  into  a  strange  error.  His  attention  has 
evidently  not  been  called  to  the  famous  "Witter  case,"  256  Il- 
linois 616,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  probation  of- 
ficers, being  members  of  the  staff  of  the  court,  could  not  under 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  be  selected  other  than  by 
the  court.  He  likewise  recommends  certain  legislation  dealing 
with  jails  and  especially  with  the  care  of  women  and  girl  of- 
fenders.) (4)  educational  needs;  (5)  various  amendments  to  the 
public  health  laws;  (6)  industrial  legislation,  including  amend- 
ments to  the  child  labor  law  and  the  ten-hour  law  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum-wage  law;  (7)  housing  legislation;  and  (8) 
the  creation  of  a  more  efficient  scheme  of  local  government  in 
the  state. 

Professor  Eldridge's  idea  that  the  social  policy  of  the  legis- 
lature is  something  for  the  common  man  in  the  common  round 
of  daily  interests  is  a  sound  idea.  But  he  has  attempted  a  very 
extensive  review  and  has  included  under  the  word  "social"  not 
only  problems  of  distress,  poverty,  delinquency  and  disability, 
but  fields  belonging  to  other  groups,  in  which  special  intelligence 
and  technique  are  required.  It  seems  to  the  reviewer  not  only 
useless  but  positively  harmful  to  attempt  to  wipe  out  such  dis- 
tinctions. Moreover,  such  an  extensive  view  must  be  super- 
ficial. One  must  sacrifice  the  detail  in  a  "bird's  eye"  view; 
but  such  details  as  raising  the  educational  requirement  for  work- 
ing children  when  only  the  fifth  grade  is  now  required,  or  de- 
veloping a  boarding  out  system  instead  of  the  present  reliance 
on  institutional  provision  for  dependent  children,  or  universal 
provision  for  mothers  in  child-birth,  and  other  items  of  this  char- 
acter are  details  whose  absence  prevent  the  program  from  be- 
ing taken  very  seriously.  Such  a  comprehensive  program  might 
be  drawn  up,  but  it  would  not  be  on  the  basis  of  Professor  El- 
dridge's bibliography;  nor,  when  it  had  been  drawn  up,  would 
such  a  bibliography  seem  possible.  There  would  be  some,  al- 
though unintentional,  reference  to  some  of  the  careful  studies 
that  other  students  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  in  some  of 
these  fields  with  special  reference  to  Illinois. 

S.  P.  Breckinridge. 

WILLIAM    MORRIS   AND    THE    EARLY   DAYS  OF   THE    SO- 
CIALIST MOVEMENT 

By    J.    Bruce    Glasier.     Longmans,    Green    &    Co.     205    pp. 
Two  portraits.     Price,  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

Bruce  Glasier,  who  recently  died  after  a  protracted  illness,  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Labor  Leader,  organ  of  the  In- 
dependent Labor  Party,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  figures 
in  the  British  labor  movement.  He  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  being  able,  when  he  saw  death  approaching,  to  complete  three 
books  which  had  been  laid  aside  during  an  exceptionally  strenu- 
ous career.  His  memoirs  of  William  Morris,  nevertheless,  are 
written  with  no  sign  of  haste  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  serenity 
that  gives  them  a  literary  quality  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  in- 
deed an  admirable  portrait  that  will  explain  much  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Morris  which  Mackail's  biography  has  left  difficult  to 
understand.  Incidentally  it  is  also  one  of  the  very  few  books  so 
far  published  that  throw  light  on  the  origins  of  the  Socialist 
movement  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  dissensions  that  arose 
and  the  psychological  environment  in  which  it  developed.  It  is 
always  personal  reminiscence  and  tinged  with  humor. 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  many  passages  of  insight  and  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  the  human  element  in  those  happen- 
ings, near  in  years  but  remote  dynamically  when  held  up  against 
the  present  position  of  socialist  labor  organization  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  world  over.  English  socialism  has  essentially 
remained  what  William  Morris  and  his  friends  made  it;  fellow- 
ship and  ethical  considerations  still  form  the  connecting  link  of 
a  movement  which,  though  economic  and  political  in  aim,  is 
primarily  socio-idealistic.  Morris  admitted  that  he  could  not 
read  Marx's  Capital  and  was  not  interested  in  the  literature  of 
economics  beyond  such  generalized  statements  as  Ruskin's  Unto 
This  Last.     He  was  a  Puritan  in  taste  and  morals,  notwith- 
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standing  his  enjoyment  of  good  times  and  sensitiveness  to  beauty; 
he"  was,  as  Glasier  points  out,  the  first  English  writer  to  preach 
the  dignity  of  manual  labor,  not  condescendingly  from  above  but 
addressing  his  comrades  sincerely  as  a  fellow  worker.  Mr. 
Glasier  has  omitted  no  traits  from  his  portrait  that  could  help 
establish  its  identity;  withal  he  has  created  a  work  of  lasting 
beauty,  as  creditable  to  the  nobility  of  his  own  mind  as  to  that 
of  the  hero  he  worshipped  above  all  others.  B.  L. 

TABOO  AND  GENETICS 

By  M.  M.  Knight,  Iva  Lowther  Peters  and  Phyllis  Blanchard. 
Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.  301  pp.  Price,  $3.00;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $3.15. 

A  "taboo"  is  a  "no  trespassing"  sign  or  warning.  All  well  regu- 
lated communities  have  them ;  the  more  completely  regulated 
the  community,  the  more  such  signs  appear.  Germany  was  regu- 
lated to  death;  verboten  to  destruction.  All  well  organized  in- 
stitutions have  them.  Marriage  is  almost  completely  surrounded 
by  them.  Sex  has  been  under  a  "conspiracy  of  silence."  Chil- 
dren have  been  told  lies  about  the  origins  and  nature  of  life. 
Young  men  and  women  have  gone  into  marriage  in  rapturous 
ignorance,  or  in  possession  of  mazes  of  knowledge  most  of  which 
was  false.  One  of  the  most  unimpeachable  facts  of  our  times  is 
that  marriage  is  being  discredited  and  the  family  destroyed  by  the 
taboos  of  ignorance  and  superstition  that  have  surrounded  them. 
This  book  breaks  with  ignorance  and  superstition.  Dr.  Knight 
undertakes  to  state  the  problems  of  sex  in  terms  of  modern  bio- 
logical knowledge.  Dr.  Peters  traces  the  origins  of  these  insti- 
tutionalized sex  taboos  and  shows  how  baseless  they  are  in  bio- 
logical fact,  or  psychological  necessity,  and  how  much  harm  they 
are  now  doing,  however  valuable  they  may  once  have  been  in 
more  primitive  times.  And  finally,  Dr.  Blanchard  gives  a  con- 
structive statement  of  the  problem  of  sex  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  modern  psychology.  All  these  discussions  are  straight- 
forward, balanced,  judicious.  They  strip  off  the  wrappings  of 
tradition,  superstition,  falsehood ;  they  leave  the  body  of  truth 
standing  out  clean,  desirable,  beautiful,  though  incomplete  as 
yet.  There  will  be  renewed  hope  for  the  family  and  marriage 
when  men  and  women  face  the  facts  of  life,  honestly  and  de- 
cently, as  these  writers  have  done,  and  when  knowledge  like  this 
takes  the  place  of  old  ignorances  and  superstitions  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Let  scientific  understanding  take  the  place 
of  taboos  in  the  control  of  the  destiny  of  the  race!       J.  K.  H. 

YE  OLDEN  BLUE  LAWS 

By  Gustavus  Myers.  Century  Co.  274  pp.  Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

The  defenders  of  personal  liberty  in  their  attacks  on  prohibition 
always  seem  to  forget  that  this  change  in  the  American  consti- 
tution was  arrived  at  by  a  complicated  process  of  voting  in  which 
the  citizens  had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  stop  anything  be- 
ing "put  over"  on  them,  and  in  which  they  were  acting  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  how  that  measure  worked  or  had  worked  in 
many  states.  The  comparison  between  the  dictatorship  of  priv- 
ileged classes  in  Puritan  times  with  the  power  of  the  churches 
and  affiliated  groups  today,  therefore,  is  without  basis  of  fact. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Myers,  quite  as  much  as  the  eulogists  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  whom  he  justly  criticises  on  that  ground,  at- 
tributes to  these  responsibility  for  attitudes  and  actions  that 
were  not  original  with  them  at  all,  but  imported  from  England 
where   they  had   arisen  from   well   known  historical  causes. 

In  spite  of  these  defects  which  unfortunately  color  the  whole 
book,  Mr.  Myers  has  accomplished  a  worth-while  task  in  re- 
minding us  of  the  futility,  and  worse,  of  the  many  restrictions 
of  personal  liberty,  which  afflicted  the  pioneers  and  which  the 
American  people  have  not  yet  quite  outgrown.  His  description 
of  the  present  campaign  against  tobacco,  for  instance,  set  against 
that  background,  illustrates  how  little  we  have  learned  from 
past  experience.  The  ban  on  theatrical  entertainments  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  so  recent  as  to  come  almost  within  living  memory; 
yet  in  relation  to  the  motion  picture,  the  advocates  of  state  cen- 
sorship show  practically  the  same  lack  of  discrimination  between 
socially  injurious  and  socially  desirable  forms  of  entertainment 
which  rendered  the  outcome  of  the  stage's  fight  for  freedom  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  difficult  lesson  which  the  American 
people  evidently  have  yet  to  learn  is  that  any  tests  of  the  need 
for  legislative   restriction   on   the   liberties   of   the   people,   to   be 


effective,  beneficial  and  lasting,  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  ascer- 
tainable social  effect,  and  not  on  that  of  preconceived  moral 
judgments.  Moreover,  society  has  become  more  complex,  and 
any  lumping  of  restrictions  for  all  ages  and  groups  is  bound 
to  result  in  hardship,  inability  to  enforce,  and  eventual  break- 
down of  laws  and  regulations.  Complete  absence  of.  regulation 
on  such  matters  as  amusements,  habits  and  customs  is  no  more 
a  solution  of  the  problem  than  a  harsh,  uniform  and  unalter- 
able regulation  imposed  on  all.  B.  L. 

COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

•     By  Edgar  W.  Ames  and  Arvie  Eldred.     Macmillan  Co.     387 
pp.     Price,  $1.48;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.63. 

The  old,  much  hated,  formal  civics  has  been  superseded,  for 
some  time,  by  volumes  of  marked  improvement,  but  to  our  knowl- 
edge nothing  has  appeared  which  is  so  thoroughly  adapted  to. 
the  psychology  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  as  the  present  book. 

The  authors  assume  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  text  to  arouse 
the  student's  interest  and  involve  him  in  questions  of  his  own 
asking.  They  therefore  begin  in  easy  narrative  style  with  The 
Beginning  of  a  Community  and  the  development  of  the  various 
functions  of  government.  From  this  tfje  student  is  drawn  by 
logical  sequence  and  with  the  help  of  searching  questions  re- 
garding his  own  community  into  an  analytic  attitude  which  pre- 
pares him  for  handling  the  closing  chapters  on  governmental 
forms  and  the  terms  of  the  constitution.  The  realistic  and  dra- 
matic quality  of  community  life  it  not  submerged,  yet  there  is 
no  soft  pedagogy  or  "talking  down"  to  beginners.  The  narra- 
tive, anecdotes  and  pictures  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  sugar 
coating,  but  are  pithy  stimulating  introductions  to  vital  problems. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  erasure  of  the  artificial  boundaries 
between  economics,  history,  sociology,  ethics  and  civics.  The 
historical  approach  is  used  throughout  the  book,  and  the  eco- 
nomic background  of  civic  development  is  not  forgotten.  The 
patriotism  which  the  book  unobtrusively  emphasizes  is  not  that 
of  empty  boasting  but  rather  that  of  the.  citizen  who  appreciates 
his  country's  vivid  history,  recognizes  its  present  problems,  under- 
stands his  own  rights  and  admits  his  own  responsibilities. 

A.  E.  Morey. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  E.  J.  Urwick.     New  Edition.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London. 
244  pp.    Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.15. 

In  a  new  introduction  to  this  book,  first  published  in  1912, 
Professor  Urwick  draws  new  evidence  from  recent  world  hap- 
penings for  his  thesis  that  "the  prevision  of  social  changes  is 
impossible."  If  his  teaching  were  adopted,  the  motive  and 
method  of  social  science  would  be  reduced  to  absurdity.  But, 
more  than  this,  if  the  interpretation  of  social  facts  and  deduc- 
tions from  it  are  hopelessly  falsified  by  the  "elements  of  un- 
analyzed  bias,"  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  that  any 
other  science  is  not  similarly  affected.  For,  if  unconscious  im- 
pulses "determine  action  at  all  the  critical  moments  of  life," 
they  certainly  determine  also  physical  and  biological  discover- 
ies, for  instance,  and  all  measurements.  Until  about  sixty  years 
ago,  a  great  majority  of  educated  people  thought  the  history 
of  the  human  race  limited  both  in  origins  and  destinies.  What 
Mr.  Urwick  calls  the  "life-motives  in  the  individual  and  the 
group"  until  a  few  years  ago  maintained  what  should  have  been 
obvious  misconceptions  of  time  and  space.  In  fact,  the  whole 
history  of  human  knowledge  would  seem  to  show  that  a  re- 
cognition of  the  laws  governing  social  conduct  is  no  more  in- 
fluenced by  prejudice  than  that  of  other  natural  laws. 

Another  curious  anomaly  in  Mr.  Urwick's  thinking  is  that, 
instead  of  allowing  for  the  imponderable  elements  in  human 
conduct  and  trying  to  arrive  at  general  fact  conclusions  in  spite 
of  them,  deducing  probable  trends  of  social  progress  from  a 
comparison  and  analysis  of  recorded  typical  mental  processes 
in  individuals  and  groups,  he  assumes  an  altogether  intangible 
social  goal-— one  certainly  not  held  by  the  masses — and  measures 
against  this  the  processes  of  human  evolution.  This  goal  is 
not  happiness  or  the  creation  of  a  superior  type  but  the  self- 
development  of  the  individual.  If  Mr.  Urwick  took  more 
seriously  the  findings  of  modern  psychology,  he  would  have  to 
recognize  that  this  self-development  is  a  by-product  rather  than 
the  ultimate  ideal  of  individual  striving;  but  with  acceptance 
of  that  fact  his  whole  social  theory  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

B.  L. 
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Of  WILL    IRWIN'S  book  on 

"The  Next  War" 

ERNEST  POOLE  writes:     "I  wish  it  could  be  read  by  a  million 
people  in  the  next  year." 

Dr.  FRANK  CRANE  says:     "If  you  buy  no  other  book,  and  read 
no  other  this  year,  buy  and  read  "The  Next  War"  by  Irwin." 

$1.50.     Order  from  the   Survey  or  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Av.,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
Price   $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


Again  in  May 

MAIN  STREET 

By  Sinclair  Lewis 

was  the  best  selling  book  in 

America,  23rd  large  printing, 

$2.  00 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.   N.  Y. 


Already  in  May 

THE  BRIMMING  CUP 

By  Dorothy  Canfield 

was  the  second  best  selling 

book  in  America. 

4th  large  printing,  $2.00 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co, 


N. 


Communism  and   Christianism : 


Analyzed    and    contrasted    from    the    Marxian    and    Darwinian 
points  of  view.     By  William  Montgomery  Brown,  D.  D.     The 
writer,  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  smites  supernaturalism  in  religion  and  capitalism  in  politics. 

Comments:  "One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  annihilating  books  I  have  ever  read.  It  will  shake  the  country."  "I  call 
it  a  sermon.  The  text  is  astounding:  Banish  the  gods  from  the  sky  and  capitalists  from  the  earth."  "It  came  like  a  meteor 
across  a  dark  sky  and  it  held  me  tight."  J^Bishop  Brown  is  the  reincarnation  of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  book  is  the  modern 
Age  of  Reason."  "It  will  do  a  wonderful  work  in  this  the  greatest  crisis  in  all  history."  "A  remarkable  book  by  a  remark- 
able man  of  intense  interest  to  all." 

Published   in  October,   1920.     Fiftieth  Thousand   now  ready,   223  pages;  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  25c,  or  six  copies,  $1.00,  postpaid 
THE  BRADFORD-BROWN  EDUCATIONAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 

186   South   Union   Street  Gallon,  Ohio 


LATEST  BOOKS 


THE  ENGINEERS  AND  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

By  Thorstein  Veblen.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    169  pp.    Price,  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 
ORIGINS  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  COLONIALISM:  1871-1885 

By  Mary  Evelyn  Townsend.     Studies  in  History  of  Columbia 

University.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    205  pp.     Paper.    Price, 

$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 
SCHOOLS  WITH  A  MESSAGE  IN  INDIA 

By  Daniel  Johnson  Fleming.     Oxford  University  Press.     209 

pp.     Illustrated.     Price,  paper  $1.40;  cloth  $2.40;  by  mail  of 

the  Survey,  $1.50  and  $2.55. 
GRIM:  THE  STORY  OF  A  PIKE 

By  Swend  Fleuron.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     186  pp.     Illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
An  individualized  tale  of  natural  history. 
THE  ECONOMIC  CAUSES  OF  MODERN  WARS 

By   John    Bakeless.     Moffat,   Yard   &    Co.      265    pp.      Price, 

$4.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.25. 
The  David  A.  Wells  prize  essay  of  Williams  College.  The 
period  covered  is  that  from  1878  to  1918.  It  opposes  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism  by  pointing  out  that  like  economic 
causes,  according  to  the  wisdom  in  the  political  handling  of 
them,  have  produced  dissimilar  results.  Economic  interdepend- 
ence joined  to  political  independence,  according  to  this  author, 
is  at  present  the  most  widespread  and  dangerous  cause  of  war. 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 

By  Edward  Cary  Hayes.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    353  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 


MODERN  IRISH  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  E.  J.  Riordan.     E.  P.  Dutton  Co.     335  pp.     Price,  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
By  the  secretary  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Development  Association, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  history  of  Irish  industry  by  Prof. 
George  O'Brien.  The  first  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject available  for  American  readers  in  manageable  form.  The* 
concluding  chapter  gives  the  views  of  leading  Irishmen  on  future 
industrial  developments. 
THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FUTURE 

By  A.  G.  Gardiner.    Thomas  Seltzer,     n  1  pp.     Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.60. 
An  analysis  of  points  of  discord  between  the  two  great  English- 
« speaking  nations,  and  suggestions  for  lessening  friction  and 
strengthening  contacts  and  sympathies.  Mr.  Gardiner  lays  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  discord  when  he 
says:  "Perhaps  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  achievement 
of  that  good  feeling  which  is  the  desire  of  the  enjightened  opinion 
of  both  countries  is  the  popular  tendency  to  dramatize  nations 
as  characters  in  a  play." 
THE  SALVAGING  OF  CIVILIZATION 

By  H.  G.  Wells.     Macmillan  Co.     199  pp.     Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey  $2.20. 

THE  LARGER  SOCIALISM 

By  Bertram  Benedict.     Macmillan  Co.    243  pp.     Price  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 
Another  attempt  to  strip  socialism  of  its  doctrinaire  character 
and  present  it  in  its  wider  economic  and  ethical  aspects  more 
in  keeping  with  American  ways  of  thinking.  A  book  which  will 
probably  be  denounced  as  unorthodox  not  only  by  the  Socialist 
Party  but  also  by  other  organized  groups  of  sociologists  in 
America. 
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Tke   Fatal   Summer  Months 
Are   Here. 

WATCH  YOUR  BABIES! 

June,  July  ana  August 
Rod  United   States  Homes  or 

THOUSANDS  OF  INFANTS 

Each  Year. 

Diarrnea  and  Enteritis 

Are  the   Rotters. 

Many  of  These  Infants 
Have  Died  Needlessly! 

Teach  Your  Mothers 
About   Infant   Diseases,   Their   Prevention   and   Cure. 

If 
Our  Booklet 

"THE  CHILD" 

Will   Help   You   In  Your   Work 

I 
Ask   our   Representative   for   a   copy,   or   write   to   the 


WELFARE  DIVISION 
jNletropolitan  J_jife  Insurance 


Vjo. 


1   Madison   Avenue 
New  York 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Charges  of  Illegal  Practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justices.  Hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  U.  S. 
Senate.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton. 

Finding  the  Early  Cases.  By  Dr.  Eric  Crull. 
Address  given  at  annual  meeting,  Ind.  Tuber- 
culosis Assn.,  Jan.  27.  Published  by  Indiana 
Tuberculosis  Assn.,  1134  Pythian  Bldg.,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Conservative  Teaching  Relative  to  the  Tuber- 
culosis Problem.  By  Alfred  Henry,  M.  D. 
Published  by  Indiana  Tuberculosis  Assn.,  1134 
Pythian    Bldg.,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Expenditures  and  Revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government.  By  Edward  B.  Rosa.  Reprinted 
from  Taxation  and  Public  Expenditures,  Vol. 
XCV  of  The'  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia. 
Price,    SO   cents. 

The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Sciektific 
Work  of  the  Government.  By  Edward  B. 
Rosa.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal. of  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  10,  No  12, 
June    19,    1920. 

Quantity  and  Cost  Budgets  for  Clerical  Work- 
v      ers  in  New  York.     By  Wm.  E.   Mosher.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  261 
Broadway,   New  York  city.     Price,   25   cents. 

The  School  Use  of  Cleveland's  Public  Lib- 
rary. Published  by  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions,  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,   Cleveland. 

The  Syrian  Question.  By  Stephan  P.  Duggan. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  International 
Relations,  Vol.  11,  No.  4,  April.  From  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  New  York 
city. 

Dr.  Miroslav  Tyrs,  Founder  of  the  Gymnastic 
Organization  Sokol:  His  underlying  principles 
and  arrangement  and  classification  of  gymnastic 
activities.  By  Jos.  Cermak.  Published  by  the 
Sokol  Gymnastic  Union,  Thos.  Vonasek,  secy., 
2345    S.  Kedzie   ave.,   Chicago. 

The  Newsboys  of  Texas,  A  Survey.  Civic  Fed- 
eration of  Dallas,  415-417  Dallas  Co.  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Dallas.  Tex. 

The  New  Russian  Bourgeoisie.  By  Norman 
Hapgood.  Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Relations,  Vol.  11,  No.  4,  April. 
From   the   author,    Washington,    D.    C. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Mental  Hygiene  im 
Industry.  By  Mary  C.  Jarrett.  Speech  read1 
before  the  Mass.  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Nov.  11,  1920,  and  reprinted  from  Hospital  So- 
cial Service,  Vol.  361,  1921.  From  the  author, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

A  Motion  Picture  Problem  Solved.  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth 
ave.,    New   York   city.     Price,    5    cents. 

Selected  Pictures  in  the  Theaters.  A  Plan 
for  Your  Community.  National  Board  of  Re- 
view of  Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  ave..  New 
York   city. 

Cost  of  Health  Service  in  Industry.  Research- 
Report  No.  37,  May.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  10  East  39  st,  New  York  city. 
Price,    $1. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Press  to  the  Eat 
Concept  of  Mental  III  Health.  By  Donald 
A.  Laird.  Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record, 
April  16.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  51  Fifth  ave., 
New    York    city. 

How  to  Write  a  Medical  Article.  By  Walter 
M.  Buckner,  M.  D.  Editorials  reprinted  from 
the    American    Journal    of    Surgery,    March. 

The  Railroaders'  Next  Step.  By  Wm.  Z.  Fos- 
ter. No.  1  of  the  Labor  Herald  Pamphlets.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Trade  Union  Educational  League, 
4232%  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago.  Price,  2S 
cents. 

A  Rational  Wage.  By  E.  W.  Weaver.  United 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Home  Study  Division, 
347    Madison    ave.,    New    York    city. 

Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Parasite.  By  Marga- 
ret J.  Hamilton.  Reprinted  from  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Jan.  From  the  author,  Box  279,  River- 
side,   Cal. 

Problems  of  the  Birth  Rate.  By  Dr.  Isabel 
Pulteney.  Published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  London.  Price 
9d.     Macmillan   Co.,    New   York   city. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Geo.  H.  Doran. 
Co.,   New   York   city.     Price,    10   cents. 

The  Problem  of  Nationalization.  By  the  Vis- 
count Haldane  of  Cloan,  with  an  introduction 
by  R.  H.  Tawney  and  Harold  J.  Laski.  The 
Labor  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  6  Tavistock  sq.,  W.  C, 
London.     Price,    Is. 

Outline  Study  of  our  Foreign  Policy  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  By  E.  W.  Loughran  and 
M.  R  Madden.  Ward  McDermott  Press,  War- 
ren, R.  I.     Price  30c. 

Outline  Study  of  Immigration   and  Americani- 
zation.    By  E.   W.  Loughren   and   M.   R.   Mad- s 
den.      Ward    McDermott    Press,    Warren,    R.    I.- 
Price 30c. 

{Continued  on  Page  483) 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China.  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters,   Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
{Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Pasta 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
I  Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Fineit  snd  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill  -im  el  ling  ink  sand  a  dhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient.    , 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGG1NS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
171  Niath  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of   ioo 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co, 

1 5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moor*  Sts_  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

KATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


ITALIAN  speaking  woman,  experience 
in  settlement  work,  wishes  welfare  or  cas 
work  in  New  York  City.     3903   Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary •  playground,  settlement,  or  kindergar- 
ten  experience   desirable.    3887   Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  K.  1. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 


TEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,i8oo  Selden  Street. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam 
bridge,   Mass. 


CONFIDENTIAL  SECRETARY  in  insti- 
tution for  girls-experience  in  social  work 
and  special  training  in  English  desirable. 
None  but  first-class  stenographers  need  ap- 
ply.   Apply  by  letter  to  3901  Survey. 


MATRON:  A  christian  woman  for  chil- 
dren's home.  Qualifications  essential  are 
those  necessary  for  a  good  private  home. 
Must  be  firm  but  kind  and  willing  to  train 
children  in  home  life.  Address  338  Vine 
St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Woman  superintendent  Buf- 
falo Orphan  Asylum,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress W.  W.  Reilley,  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buf- 
falo,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  in  institution  for 
girls.  Training  in  social  work  desirable. 
Apply  3902  Survey. 


JEWISH  organization  in  New  York  City 
open  for  trained  young  women  over  23. 
3897  Survey. 


Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED    TEACHER     and     chil 

dren's  club  worker  wishes  work  for   after 
noons  during  July  and  August,  in  Chicag 
Recreation    work    with    children    preferred 
3892  Survey. 


PUBLICITY  WORKER  for  health  edu- 
cational campaign  in  fall.  One  able  to  pro- 
pose posters,  leaflets,  etc.  The  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  131  East  17th  Street, 
New  York   City. 


WANTED:  Graduate  nurse  for  social 
work.  Must  speak  Yiddish.  Experience  nec- 
essary. Apply  to  Elizabeth  J.  Caiger,  Beth 
Israel  Social  Service,  61  Jefferson  Street, 
New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  Domestic  Science 
training,  desires  executive  position  in  School 
or  College.  Nine  years'  experience  as  Diet- 
itian in  large  school.    3886  Survey. 


WANTED:  October  first,  position  by  ex- 
perienced dietitian  and  social  case  worker; 
equipped  for  intensive  home  visiting.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  for  ability  and 
character.     3896  Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER:  Seven 
years'  general  experience,  handle  corre- 
spondence, details,  bookkeeping,  desires  po- 
sition Jewish  Welfare  Organization.  $30. 
P.O.  Box  981,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  LADY,  wide  experience  as 
teacher  of  sewing  in  "Trade  Schools,"  de- 
sires change  by  September  for  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  service.     3895  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  young  woman  with  ten 
years'  experience  in  settlement,  case  and 
public  health  work,  desires  connection.  3894 
Survey. 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find  expression.     3855  Survey. 


WANTED:  By  September  first,  position 
as  registrar  of  clinics,  two  years'  experience 
in  dispensary,  holding  forty-one  clinics  week- 
ly, also  experience  in  business  office.  Good 
references.    3899  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  print 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  institution 
methods  desires  position  as  boys'  supervis 
and  instructor.     3898  Survey. 


COLLEGE  MAN,  35,  experienced  in  "Y" 
educational,  industrial  employment,  and  re- 
ligious editorial  work;  desires  position  where 
interest  in  young  men  may  be  applied  in  im- 
proving human  efficiency  and  character.  3900 
Survey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

"Occasional    Papers" 
Standards    op   Week-Day    Religious    Education. 

By  Norman  E.  Richardson. 
Other  units  in  "Occasional  Papers"  previously  issued: 
Religious  Education  as  a  Vocation.     By  Norman 

£,.  Richardson. 
The    Curriculum   of   Religious   Education.     By 

George  Herbert  Betts. 
Week-Day     Religious     Instruction.     By     J 
Elbert  Stout.  J 

The    Community    Training    School.     By    Fr 
M.  McKibben. 

Price,  each,  net,  15  cents,  postpaid. 

Published  by  The  Abingdon  Press, 

ISO   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York   City, 

Minimum  Health  and  Sanitation  Standards  iw 
Schools,  by  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  De- 
partment of  Health,  City  of  New  York:  No.  1 
of  A  Survey  of  the  Schools  by  Teachers.  P  " 
lished  by  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City 
New  York,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N. 
16  pages,  by  mail  12  cents. 


I 


Catechism    of   the    Social    Question.     By    Rev. 
John    A.    Ryan,    D.    D.     and    Rev.    R.    A. 
Gowan,   National   Catholic  Welfare   Council, 
cial    Action    Dept.     Price,    10    cents;    25    to 
copies,  8  cents  each;   50  or  more  copies,  7 
each.     The    Paulist    Press,    120    West    60th 
New   York   City. 


The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.     Editorials  from  the    ' 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation,  by   F.   Lauriston   Bullard.      15,000  sold  be- 
fore   'publication.     Price,      50      cents.     Marshall 
Jones    Co.,    212    Summer   st.,    Boston. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  tie 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116» 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Unions.  Free  on  request  to  Mass.  Credit 
Union  Assn.,   5   Park   Square,   Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inset' 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Setter  SThnpa  reports  the  most  important  activr 
ties  of  the  2000  charitable  and  public  welfart 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  Ten  issues  fU 
year— $2.00.      70    Fifth    Are.,    M.    Y. 

3f0reH«-ffior«  supplies  information  needed  bj 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislation, 
adult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign' 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  I 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

HoBttital  g-orial  Serutee;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

flSental  Wgrjiime;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  the  National  Committee  for  Menta 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New   York. 

Bublit  Mealtlr  Sfurae;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  ami 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  P"Dl"? 
ed  by  the  National  Organization  for  PubjK 
Health  Nursing,  370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  mention   The  Survey  <uihen  writing   to  advertisers. 
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FARMING  FOR  WEE  FOLK 


Young  Farmers  and  Farmerettes 

3  to  9 

will   find  congenial  tasks 

and  pleasures  at 

Three  Orchards,  Wilton,  Conn. 

with  MRS.   S.  M.  SWING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE  WOMAN   with  one  child  can 
offer   home   in  country  to  small  child.     Ref- 
erences   required    and    given.    3904    Survey. 


Rocky  Pond  Camp/n^ 


FOR  ADULTS 

teAdirondacks 

A  delightful  rest  and  recreation  camp  for 
families.  On  lake,  4  miles  from  Lake  George. 
Come  with  your  children  to  the  unspoiled  woods 
and  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  Comfortable, 
floored  tents.  A  few  cabins  available.  Special 
attention  to  the  table.  Fresh  vegetables  milk 
and  eggs  from  nearby  farms.  Bathing.  Canoe- 
ing. Easilv  reached.  Season  July  1  to  Sept.  5, 
1921.      Send   for   booklet   to 

DR.  MARTHA  TRACY,  Director 

Before  June  20—1720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

After  June  20 — Clemons,  New  York 


Printed  Stationery 

IGH  quality  printed   stationery  at  less  than  you 
pay  by  the  box  for  plain  paper.     A  year's  sup- 
>ly    for    $1.50.      Write    for    samples.      Lewis,    712 
fever  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


a1 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

iondition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
ia  East  19  street,  New  York. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

"Moral:      Luck    lies 
in   the  third  venture 

In  making  a  real  estate  transfer  there 
are  three  necessary  promotion  factors: 

1.  The  Owner 

2.  The   Buyer 

3.  The  Connecting  Link 

In  the  experience  of  a  Survey  ad- 
vertiser from  whom  we  quote  below 
the  Survey  has  ably  filled  the  third 
requirement — the  Connecting  Link, 
between  owner  and  buyer. 

"The  ad  brought  me  a  rich 
harvest.  I  sold  my  neigh- 
bor's house  and  received  a 
commission  of  $200  for  it 
and  probably  rented  another 
neighbor's  cottage  for  which 
I  shall  receive  only  good  will. 

Rates,  25c  an  agate  line,  14  lines  to 
the  inch.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
DEPT. 

THE    SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.  New  York  City 


CIRCULATING    LIBRARY 

Rent  a  new  book,  35  cents  per  week. 

Fiction   and    children's   books    at    cost. 

Greeting    Cards  Bridge    Prizes 

THE     BOOK     &     GIFT     SHOP 

100  West  57th  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  6324  Circle.  Two  doors  west  of  Sixth  Ave. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,    545   Butler   Bldg.,   Cincinnati. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


BOOK-BINDING  ?*}  ,done-  ,with  &00,dtma- 

terials,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  $1.65.  Eggeling  Book-Bindery,  114 
East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RFSFARrH-We  assist  in  Preparing  spe- 
**1^'J,-,'rvlxv'**«cial  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  private  schools — all  sections  of  coun- 
try (some  foreign  openings).  Walter  Agnew, 
1254  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all    current   publications 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

(Continued  from  Page  480) 

The  Rise  op  the  Clothing  Workers,  by  Joseph 
Schlossberg,  treasurer-secretary  of  the  Amalgam- 
ated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Number  1  of 
Amalgamated  Educational  Series.  Issued  by  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  A.  C.  W.  A.,  31 
Union  Square,  New  York.     Price,  10  cents. 

Time  Study  and  Motion  Study  as  Fundamental. 
Factors  in  Planning  and  Control,  by  Frank 
B,  Gilbreth,  Member  of  the  Taylor  Society,  and 
R.  M.  Gilbreth.     From  the  authors. 

Studies  on  Hookworm  Infection  in  Brazil  (first 
paper),  by  S.  T.  Darling,  M.  D.,  and  W.  G. 
Smillie,  M.  D.  No.  14  of  Monographs  of  The 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Issued  by  the  Institute,  Ave.  A  and  66  St.,  New 
York   city. 

The  Shincle  Weavers.  By  George  Milton  James. 
Reprint  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  Vol.  XI.  No.  2,  Jan. 
1921. 

Community  and  Government,  a  manual  of  discus- 
sion of  the  newer  ideals  of  citizenship,  by  How- 
ard W.  Odum,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  University  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Leaflet,  Vol.  IV,  No.  5,  Tan.  1921.  Published 
by  the  University,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Objections  to  State  Censorship  op  Motion  Pic- 
tures.      Issued    Jan.,     1920,    by    The    National 
Board   oi   Review   of   Motion   Pictures,   70 
Ave.,   New   York  city. 

Handbook  on  the  Regulation  op  Motion  Pic- 
tures, including  a  model  ordinance.  Issued  by 
The  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures,   70    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York    city. 

Manifesto  of  Leaders  of  the  Intellectual  Life 
of  Great  Britain  on  Ireland  and  Report  op 
•iiii:  I'.ritish  Labor  Commission  to  Ireland. 
Printed  by  The  World  Tomorrow,  118  E.  28  St., 
New  York  city.     $4.50  a  hundred. 

Experience    of   American    Employers    Favorable 
to    Unemployment    Compensation.      Repi 
from    the    American    Labor    Legislation    Review, 
Vol.   XI,   No.    1,   New   York  city. 

The  Relation  of  Wages  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
in  Los  Angeles  1915  to  1920,  by  Hazal  M. 
Liggett.  Studies  in  Sociology,  Sociological  Mon- 
ograph No.  19,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  March,  1921. 
Published  by  the  Southern  California  Sociol- 
ogical Society,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Price,  15  cents. 

The  Open  Shop?  Speech  delivered  by  James  H. 
Maurer  before  the  Miners'  Special  Convention, 
Du  Bois,  Pa.,  February  22,  1921.  Issued  by 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburgh, 
Pa. 

The  Police  and  the  Radicals.  Published  by 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  138  W.  13  St., 
New   York  city. 

Can  We  Live  Together  in  Peace?  By  Wallace 
M.  Short,  mayor  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  Reduction  of  Mortality  Among  Colored 
Policy  Holders.  By  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York  city. 

A  Study  of  Dispensary  Patients.  A  report  by 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Reprint  from  Modern 
Medicine,  November  1920,  and  January  1921. 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the. 
Home  Department.  By  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Young 
Persons  on  the  Two  Shift  System.  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  London.     Price,  2s. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  7-2-21 
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RADITION  HAS  IT  that  once  in  ancient  times,  the  Re 
\\?J  Giovanni,  a  king  of  Italy,  hung  in  the  market  place  of 
the  town  of  Atri  a  strand  of  grapevine  tied  to  a  great 
bell.  So  that  those  who  were  in  need  or  sought  justice 
might  pull  at  the  grapevine,  gather  the  people  together 
and  be  heard.  That  bell  was  an  instrument  of  social  progress.  The 
Survey  is  such  a  bell  today,  ringing  in  the  public  square  of  every- 
day  life  and  labor.  5  For  The  Survey  gives,  as  does  no  other  maga- 
zine, the  most  competent  evidence,  the  keenest  analysis,  the  broadest 
outlook  on  all  the  wide  range  of  social  problems  which  press  forward 
in  these  days  of  perplexity.  It  draws  on  fifty  specialized  periodicals 
a  month ;  on  one  hundred  conferences,  one  thousand  books  and 
reports  a  year.  It  makes  first-hand  investigations.  It  gives  to  thought- 
ful people  the  groundwork  of  facts  on  which  sound  opinion  is  built. 

Each  week  The  Survey  publishes  a  grist  of  news  and  interpreta- 
tion which  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  to  bring  out  from  a  social 
point  of  view  the  essential  facts  in  the  mass  of  weekly  events.  By 
interpretive  reviewing,  the  Book  Department  enables  the  reader  to 
choose  which  he  would  read  and  which  he  may  skip  in  the  great 
stream  of  books  pouring  from  the  presses.  The  Social  Studies 
column  offers  the  student  of  social  problems  and  public  affairs  a 
ready  guide  to  the  best  current  reading. 


Once  a  month  The  Survey  publishes 
a  special,  fully  illustrated  number  dis- 
cussing in  a  broad  way  the  social  condi- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  every  good 
citizen  and  adventuring  into  the  rich 
field  of  social  exploration.  Recent  exam- 
ples are:  Prohibition  and  Prosperity, 
what  freedom  from  unemployment,  low 
wages  and  drink  means  to  a  representa- 
tive American  city;  Three  Shifts  in  Steel, 
the  long  work-day  and  the  way  out 
in  a  basic  industry;  The  Survey  of 
Prague,  telling  how  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bohemia  turned  to  the 
American  social  survey  as  a  basis 
for  its  new  democratic  existence; 
How  to  Meet  Hard  Times,  a  program 
for  preventing  unemployment. 

Special  issues  such  as  these  are 
the  high  lights  of  The  Survey's  year. 

Membership,  including  subscription,  $10 


But  regularly,  consistently,  fairly, 
week  by  week,  we  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  the  events,  the  ideas,  the 
progress  in  seven  great  fields  of  human 
concern:  Civics,  Health,  Industry, 
Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  School 
and  Community,  Foreign  Service. 
Each  is  in  charge  of  an  editor  who  is 
an  experienced  worker  in  his  field. 

Educational  in  purpose,  non-com- 
mercial in  character,  The  Survey  is 
supported  by  more  that  1600  members 
from  every  state  organized  as  a  cooper- 
ative enterprise  for  the  promotion  of 
social  well-being,  of  community  pro- 
gress. "The  Survey  has  probably  been 
the  most  potent  single  factor,"  says 
Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"in  stimulating  the  present-day  de- 
mand for  social  and  industrial  justice." 


Subscription,  $5  yearly 


SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Paul  U.  Kellogg 
Editor 
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112  East  19  St. 
New  York 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon*  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  ■work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater-. 
nity  protection;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Fublishes  quarterly,    "The  American   Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Kroipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETYc-Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ,  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication    free   on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— The  Church  in  Ac- 
tion Against  the  Saloon.  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D.,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Associate  Gen.  Superintend.; 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Genotal  Manager  Department  of  Publish- 
ing Interests  and  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  Alcohol- 
ism; and  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
National  Headquarters,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
Esquire,  Attorney,  30-33  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AM  ERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
N"ew  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;. to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  a/id  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
jhildren  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organising its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity iteelf,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee;  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harrv  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,    Education   and   Civic    Co-operation   in   U.    S.,   Canada   and 

Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.   Campbell,  research  asa't. ;  Inez  M.   Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTED.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.     Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  161  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $£.,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."     Special  rates  for  students.  , 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  79  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,080,  with  350 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF     TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  2«  West  4Srd  Bt.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 660  Lexington  Av*,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COU  NCI  L— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Seoretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.    James   H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.   Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.   Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Dilrector,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $6,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir. ;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  B.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  secial  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pros.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
June   1922.     Main   Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice  Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction — Louis   Robinson,    M.    D.    Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.   Bruno,   Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic    Problems — John   Shillady,    New  York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.    Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.    Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Wfrrtfre*  Hathaway,  ■eo'r;  130  El.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  Untern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  m»veme»t — samples  free,  quantities  at 
•ost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
•ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  brow*  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  arwl  aatien,  for  Meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE — Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Revtew,"  containing  articles  and  reports  en 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  Tbe  League  Is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  co*H»»ry  and  state  •jovern- 
ments.  Henry  M.  Walte,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  jo.  00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  CrandalL  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  37t>  Seventh  Are.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  strmn-late  the  extension  of  pwolio  health  lyarsbtg;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  ce*tpal  boreau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Pubtte  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS*  EXCHANGE— -Mrs.  Bdrth  Shatto 
King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  for 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Arenue. 
Charles  J.  HatfieItJ,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  pi  obtains  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarter  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  LHe,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  serrice  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eogene  KlneMe  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  awd  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1739  CMcago  Aroane,  Branaton, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  tbe  B*g***oen«b  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  tbe  AmoTtean  people  tbrowgh  the 
departments  of  Child  WeMare,  Social  Mi©ra*r»y,  SMwtiflo  Teasoeranee 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,   "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  AsMand  Btvd.,  Chicago,  ML  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  gives.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucber,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cry.  Play- 
gTotind,  neighborhood  and  eomrrwurfty  coster  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  grven   to  ntimicrpol   recreatioa   problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1#I7  L*ei*st  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Revtew. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  moans  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  tbe  Race  Berterme»t  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  leciwe  eowses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  prea;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Imprevmerrt  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dtr.;  13*  E.  2Snd  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  ChrW-Helpmg,  Bdueatton.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surreys  and  Exhibits.  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Sowthern  Highland  Division.  The  pwWleatieoe  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Formdartion  effer  to  the  pubtto  b»  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  tn  race  adjustment  m  the  Black  Beit  of  the 
South;  furnishes  informatien  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prtn.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  TVshegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  Don -commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  tmder  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Ererit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  see'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  tbe  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno   Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.   Devlne 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.    Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,   S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
*»  yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


Survey  Prints 


Welfare  Federations 

Do  they  bring  in  more  money  ?  Raise  standards  of 
social  service  ?  Increase  community  interest  ?  Who 
should  be  members  of  a  Federation  board  ?  How 
shall  budgets  be  handled?  What  are  the  relations 
of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  agenciess  ?  Of 
local  and  national  associations  ?  Here,  in  a  16-page 
pamphlet,  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  welfare 
federations  and  councils  of  social  agencies  based  on 
their  experience  as  going  concerns.  Reprinted  from 
the  Survey  articles  by  Edward  T.  Devine.  25  cents 
a  copy.     Special  rates  by  the  hundred. 


Prague :  The  American  Spirit  in  the 
Heart  of  Europe 

A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the  City  of  Prague 
by  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  an  examination 
of  Czechoslovak  contributions  to  the  world's  store 
of  culture.  "A  sample  of  applied  education  in 
things  international  which  is  both  interesting  and 
significant."  Cover  in  four  colors,  reproducing  a 
poster  by  a  Czech  artist.  A  special  issue  of  The 
Survey.     25  cents. 

Three  Shifts  in  Steel  and  the  Way  Out 

The  twelve- hour  day  in  the  United  States  Steel 
plants  and  its  meaning  in  the  work  of  men,  the 
homes  of  women,  the  growth  of  children.  With 
a  discussion  of  the  shorter  workday  in  successful 
operation  in  the  competing  independent  plants  of 
America  and  England.  Articles  by  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, John  A.  Fitch,  S.  Adele  Shaw.  A  special  issue 
of  The  Survey.     25  cents. 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
employment appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New 
York — how  to  overcome  and  prevent  abnormal  un- 
employment. Edited  by  Bruno  Lasker,  who  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  a  student 
of  unemployment  in  England  and  Belgium.  Re- 
printed from  The  Survey.     25  cents. 

Prohibition  and  Prosperity 

What  freedom  from  Unemployment,  low  wages 
and  drink  meant  to  a  representative  American  city. 
The  first  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject.  The 
study  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Justice 
Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A 
special  issue  of  The  Survey.     25  cents. 

Order  of  The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  N.Y. 


:  Survey,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  15.     Published  semi-monthly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York.  Price  $5.00  yearly.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.   Y.,  under  the  act  of  March   3,    1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special   rate   of   postage  provided 

for  in   Section   1103,   Ac*  of  October   3,   1917,   authorized   on   June   26,    1918. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  new  books  are  a  few  of  those  included  in  an  exhibition  and  sale  held  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundatio.i  in 
connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Milwaukee. 


The  Social  Case  History 


By  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield 


A  valuable  text-book  discussing  the  rationale  of  case  recording  and  many  of  its  details, 
the  Social  Work  Series,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Richmond. 


It  is  the  latest  issue  of 
277  PP-     $i-00 


"The  Social  Case  History,  is  a  new  landmark  in  the  profession  of  social  case  work.  No  one  hereafter  can  under- 
take case  work  without  first  mastering  the  material,  and  the  method  put  into  permanent  book  form  by  this  book. 
It  does  for  the  case  record,  and  incidentally  for  certain  phases  of  treatment,  what  Miss  Richmond's  book  on  Social 
Diagnosis   has    done   for    investigation." — The  Survey. 


The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland 


By  John  C.  Campbell 


The  first  book  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  Southern   Highland  region  as  a  whole — with  its  topography, 
history  and  resources  and  with  the  general  living  conditions  existing  there.  400  pp.     Illustrated.     $3.50 

"The  first  authoritative  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  real  life  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Highlands  that 
has  ever  been  made.  John  C.  Campbell  knew  more  about  the  Southern  Highlands  and  knew  it  better  than  any 
other  human  being.  This  vast  acquaintance  had  been  gained  during  25  years  of  travel  and  other  contact  with  the 
Highland    people.     He   speaks   with    an    authority   which  no  one  else  can  even  begin  to  assume." — Berea  Citizen. 


Social  Conditions  In  An  American  City 


By  Shelby  M.  Harrison 

Gives  a  picture  of  social  conditions  in  a  representative  American  city  and  offers  constructive   recommendations 
for  improving  conditions,  which  carry  suggestions  for  other  cities.  439  pp.     Illustrated.     $2.50 

"This  survey  is  one  of  the  classic  models  of  technique  in  this  field  of  social  work  and  the  volume  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable summary." — Social  Hygiene. 

"Since  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  nothing  of  quite  equal  benefit  to  Springfield  has  been  recorded.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  these  two  epochs  constitute  the  high  spots   in  Springfield's  history." — Springfield  State  Journal. 

Social  Workers'  Guide  to  the  Serial  Publications  of  Representative 
Social  Agencies  By  E.  M.  Rushmore 

A  checklist  of  the  publications  of  4,000  institutions  and  organizations    arranged    alphabetically    and    by    subject. 
Contains  a  selected  list  of  periodicals  of  value  to  social  workers.  175   pp.     $3.50 

"It  would  seem  that  everything  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  the  compilers  to  achieve  the  threefold  service 
for  which  the  book  is  planned.  .  .  .  The  wonder  is,  how  have  librarians  and  social  workers  managed  without  it  for 
so  long?" — The  Library  Journal. 


Traveling  Publicity  Campaigns 


By  Mary  Swain  Routzahn 


Descriptive  of  educational  tours  by  railroad  cars,  automobiles,  and  motorcycle,  with  practical  working  sug- 
gestions as  to  advance  advertising,  program  of  events  for  each  stop,  planning  of  itineraries,  and  the  follow-up 
to  insure  results.  151  pp.     Illustrated.     $1.50 

"Mrs.  Routzahn's  book  supplies  in  an  admirably  constructive  manner  a  summarized  experience  of  some  seventy- 
five  educational  tours  by  railroad  trains  and  motor  vehicles.  Far  from  being  a  mere  catalogue  of  historical  data 
— though  the  appendix  contains  a  valuable  reference  list  of  train,  trolley,  truck  and  other  traveling  campaigns — 
the  author  has  built  her  material  into  a  well  constructed  outline  study  of  the  subject  The  book  should  be  invalu- 
able  to   health   officials,    agricultural   educators,   and    propagandists   of  whatever  character." — The  Survey. 


Trends  of  School  Costs 


By  W.  Randolph  Burgess 


An  account  and  analysis  of  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  from  1840  to 
1920,  and  an  estimate  of  future  costs.  Teachers'  salaries  compared  with  the  wages  of  artisans  and  laborers 
and  with  the  cost  of  living.  142  pp.     $1.00 

"Trends  of  School  Costs  contains  a  substantial  body  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.  The  index  numbers 
for  teachers'  salaries  are  an  excellent  compilation,  and  the  study  of  building  costs  throws  strong  light  upon  an  im- 
portant  subject." — Journal   of  the   American   Statistical  Association. 
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MILWAUKEE  "SCHRECKLICHKEIT" 

SOME  of  the  family  welfare  delegates  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in   Milwaukee  had  a  good 
laugh  over  a  sign  in  a  notary's  window.     It  read:  "Hunt- 
ing and  marriage  licenses  issued  here." 

WHO  IS  JOHN  J.  TIGERT? 

A  MYSTERY  is  by  way  of  being  solved.  For  some 
weeks  people  have  been  asking,  "Why  was  Philander 
P.  Claxton  relieved  of  his  position  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education?"  and  '"Who  is  John  J.  Tigert?" 
It  was  easily  discovered  that  Mr.  Tigert  had  been  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Lexington.  Now, 
however,  other  facts  are  coming  out.  Mr.  Tigert  is  a  pro- 
tege of  Secretary  A.  B.  Fall,  in  whose  department  his  own 
bureau  is  located;  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  members 
of  the  American  Legion,  whose  candidate  for  the  position 
he  was.  The  legion  likes  him  because  he  proved  himself  a 
"good  fellow"  in  overseas  work  during  the  war,  and  because 
he  believes  that  the  greatest  need  in  American  education  to- 
day is  a  program  of  nation-wide  "Americanization."  The 
full  meaning  of  the  word  "Americanization"  as  used  by  the 
legion  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  But  Mr.  Tigert's  first 
pronouncements  on  this  subject  assured  the  country  that  he 
was  going  to  "open  war  on  commurism,  bolshevism,  social- 
ism and  all  forms  of  government  that  do  not  recognize  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  right  of  genius  to  its  just  rewards." 
He  also  announced  that  he  was  going  to  make  large  use  of 
the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Brooklyn, 
spreading  them  broadcast  over  the  country  as  patriotic  pamph- 
lets. When  Mr.  Tigert's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hillis's  material  has  to  do  with  a 
"patriotism"  of  racial  bigotry  and  financial  success,  he  replied 
that  "Nothing  has  been  definitely  decided  in  the  matter  and 
we  are  going  to  proceed  very  cautiously." 

The  American  Legion,  however,  believes  in  striking  while 
things  are  hot.     Press  reports  from  Des  Moines,  where  the 


National  Education  Association  has  been  in  session,  set  forth 
the  fact  that  the  legion  proposed  and  the  association  accepted 
a  program  under  which  nation-wide  legislation  would  be 
asked  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  teachers,  and 
obliging  all  teachers  in  private  and  public  schools  to  be 
American  citizens;  making  English  the  only  basic  language 
of  instruction  in  public,  private  and  parochial  schools,  ele- 
mentary and  high ;  and  providing  for  the  display  of  the  flag 
during  school  hours  and  for  regular  patriotic  exercises  in  the 
schools.  In  addition,  the  legion  proposed  and  the  association 
accepted  the  idea  of  an  "educational  week"  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  decorating  of  school  buildings  with  pictures 
furnished  by  the  legion. 

If  now  we  add  to  these  proposals  the  plan  of  the  legion 
announced  in  May  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  purpose  Of  determining  whether  the  teachers 
of  the  country  can  be  depended  upon  to  teach  the  children 
"ioo  per  cent  Americanism"  and  the  plan  to  "kick  out"  any 
teacher  not  acceptable  to  that  body,  we  get  a  fairly  clear 
picture  of  the  program  of  the  legion,  which,  in  turn,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  the  personal  program  of  Commissioner  Tigert 
— even  though  he  is  finding  it  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  carrying  it  out. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE 

IN  1 88 1,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $30,- 
OOO  for  the  support  of  sectarian  charities.     This  was  the 

beginning.  In  1919,  the  state  appropriations  for  such  ob- 
jects had  reached  the  grand  total  of  $2,120,689.  In  those 
intervening  thirty-eight  years  one  legislature  had  failed  to 
make  such  appropriations,  and  two  such  appropriations  had 
been  vetoed  by  governors  on  the  ground  that  they  were  un- 
constitutional. But  with  these  three  exceptions,  the  period 
shows  a  steady  development  of  the  doctrine  and  the  practit 
of  state  aid  to  sectarian  objects. 

Now,  however,  has  come  Willis  Collins,  a  tax-payer  and 
citizen  of  Dauphin  county,  with  five  suits  in  equity,  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  his  own  county  first,  and 
directed  against  State  Treasurer  Harmon  M.  Kephart,  to  re- 
strain him  from  paying  moneys  appropriated  to  five  selected 
institutions,  on  the  ground  that  these  are  denominational  or 
sectarian  institutions  and  that  the  constitution  specifically  for- 
bids any  such  payments.  These  cases  were  heard  and  dis- 
missed in  the  local  courts;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  carried 
them  to  the  state  supreme  court,  which  handed  down  its  rul- 
ing on  July  1,  reversing  the  lower  court  and  the  legislative 
and  administrative  practices  of  forty  years. 


SUMMER  ISSUES 

During  July  and  August  the  Survey  will  appear  but  twice 
a  month.  The  last  issue  was  for  July  2 ;  the  next  issue  will 
appear  August  1. 
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LIBERTY  AND  TRUTH 

A  passage  from  the  commencement  address  delivered 
by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard  Law  School,  at  Smith 
College: 

IN  its  relation  to  the  furthering  of  civilization,  the  uni- 
versity is  next  to  the  very  heart  of  civilized  sociey.  Any 
interference  with  the  fullest  and  freest  functioning  of  the 
university  in  its  own  search  for  truth  and  in  leading  the 
youth  to  seek  truth  relentlessly  and  fearlessly  is  an  impeding 
of  a  vital  process  of  civilization. 

If  we  say  to  the  university  that  teacher  or  student  may  not 
see  clearly  but  must  look  at  the  world  through  the  dark 
glasses  of  some  interest  of  the  moment;  if  we  say  to  them 
that  they  may  not  think  critically  but  must  adjust  their  thought 
to  that  of  an  uncritical  public  without;  if  we  say  to  them 
that  their  minds  must  not  open  but  may  be  no  more  than 
ajar  at  the  precise  angle  of  the  average  mind  for  the  time 
being;  it  we  say  to  them  that  their  judgments  must  be  as 
intolerant  as  those  of  the  mob  mind  or  the  dominant  class 
mind  for  the  time  being  at  peril  of  making  no  judgments;  if 
we  say  to  them  that  they  may  discourse  of  the  unreason  of 
the  past  but  must  not  expose  the  unreason  of  the  present;  if 
we  tell  them  that  they  must  bow  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
and  put  on  and  off  opinions  as  they  put  on  and  off  hats  and 
coats;  if  we  require  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  each 
popular  hysteria  and  shout  with  the  largest  or  most  deter- 
mined mob  for  the  time  being— if  we  impose  upon  them  any 
condition  whatever  but  the  free  and  fearless  and  unremit- 
ting quest  for  the  truth  in  every  field  into  which  the  human 
instinct  for  inquiry  leads  them,  we  assume  to  set  bounds 
where  God  has  made  men  free,  we  assume  to  say  that 
humanity  shall  not  go  forward  in  its  age-long  struggle  with 
nature  and  by  our  mere  human  fiat  to  usher  in  the  twilight 
of  civilization. 

There  have  been  twilights  of  civilizations  and  they  have 
been  brought  about  by  these  very  processes. 

But  there  has  been  no  twilight  of  civilization.  Neither 
Byzantine  emperor  nor  pope  nor  king  has  been  strong  enough 
to  stay  the  course  of  inquiry  nor  to  hold  the  human  mind  to 
a  fixed  course.  Nor  may  King  Demos  nor  any  of  those  who 
would  rule  in  his  name  hope  to  do  so.  For  the  university  is 
not  the  servant  of  these  in  their  temporal  capacity.  It  is  the 
servant  of  civilization  and  it  speaks  not  with  their  voices  but 
with  the  voice  of  humanity.  It  looks  at  things  under  the 
aspect  of  eternity  where  they  look  at  them  in  terms  of  yester- 
day or  of  today.  Its  duty  is  to  truth  and  its  highest  mission 
is  to  engage  in  and  to  promote  that  continuous  disinterested, 
thoroughgoing  search  for  truth  whereby  human  powers  may 
be  developed  to  the  utmost  of  which  they  are  capable.  When 
any  sort  of  ruler,  temporal  or  spiritual,  political  or  economic, 
bids  it  serve  anything  other  than  truth  or  stay  its  search  for 
truth,  or  accept  any  version  of  truth  but  that  to  which  it  is 
led  by  the  best  methods  of  investigation  which  it  may  dis- 
cover, the  university  must  say  to  that  ruler: 

"Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  King,  that  I  will  not  serve  thy 
gods  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  has  set  up." 


•fThe  institutions  selected  for  the  purposes  of  these  suits  were 
the  Passavant  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church ;  Duquesne  University  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Catholic  society;  St.  Timothy's 
Memorial  Hospital  and  House  of  Mercy  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  the  Dubois  Hospital,  oper- 
ated by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  Jewish  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  of  these  had  been  given  $27,000  by 
the  legislature  of  1921 ;  the  second  $50,000;  the  fourth  $22,- 
500;  the  fifth  $50,000.  The  third  had  received  $50,000  in 
1919,  but  seems  not  to  have  shared  in  the  state  money  this 
year.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  institutions  represent  dif- 
ferent sects  and  groups,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  test  case  cover  as  wide  a  range 
of  groups  and  denominations  as  possible. 

The  constitution  of  the  state    of    Pennsylvania    provides, 
Article  3,  section  18,  as  follows: 

No     appropriation,    except    for    pensions    or    gratuities    for 

military    services,    shall    be    made    for    charitable,    educational 


or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person  or  community,  nor  to 
any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution,  corporation  or 
association. 

This  would  seem  to  be  specific  enough  to  forbid  any  such 
practice  as  had  grown  up  in  the  state.  But  the  decisions  of 
the  lower  courts  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  doctrine  and 
the  showing  of  fact  that  these  defendant  institutions  were 
not,  in  actual  practice,  sectarian  or  denominational  since  they 
freely  opened'  their  doors  to  all  comers  and  served  all  im- 
partially.    On  this  point  the  state  supreme  court  says: 

We  have  reached  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  when  a 
charitable,  benevolent  or  educational  establishment  is  "de- 
nominational or  sectarian"  according  to  the  meaning  of  this  term 
as  understood  by  the  average  man,  even  though  the  institu- 
tion in  question  may  bestow  its  benefits  on  others,  and  per- 
mit those  outside  the  ranks  of  the  sect  or  denomination  in- 
volved to  take  part  in  its  management,  it  is  nonetheless  a 
sectarian  or  denominational  institution  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  constitution  against  state  aid. 

On  the  historic  principle  involved,  the  court  declares:' 
The  history  of  the  development  of  social  and  political  life 
in  America  shows  a  set  purpose  to  divorce,  absolutely,  church 
and  state;  and  this  is  the  real  underlying  explanation  of 
provisions,  like  the  one  now  before  us,  which  appear,  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  the  constitutions  of  many  American  com- 
monwealths. The  intent  of  those  provisions  was,  and  there- 
fore still  is,  to  forbid  the  state  from  giving,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  recognition  to  a  religious  sect  or  denomina- 
tion,  even  in   the  field  of  public  charity  or  education. 

The  court  holds  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
five  defendant  organizations  shows  clearly  that  while  all  types 
of  individuals  may  be  admitted  to  care  or  share  in  the  service 
of  the  institution;  and  while  in  each  case,  the  board  of  con- 
trol may  include  individuals  not  of  the  faith  of  the  organiza- 
tion itself,  yet  back  of  all  such  boards  and  back  of  all  pro- 
fessions of  non-sectarianism  the  ultimate  control  is  lodged  in 
the  actual  sect,  itself. 

The  court  was  loath  to  make  the  decision  that  it  handed 
down.     It  said: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  institutions  at  bar  are 
worthy  charities ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  within 
the  inhibited  class,  as  far  as  state  aid  is  concerned.  We  did 
not  write  the  constitution ;  but  whether  agreeing  with,  or  dis- 
senting from  the  rules  of  public  policy  there  announced,  our 
sworn  duty  is  to  enforce  them.  Those  who  adopted  the  re- 
strictions against  appropriating  money  to  sectarian  institutions 
must  change  the  rule,  if  desired,  either  through  an  amendment 
to  the  present  constitution  or  by  making  a  new  one ;  neither  the 
legislature  acting  alone  nor  the  courts  have  power  so  to  do. 

And  again: 

If  constitutions   are   to  command   respect   and   obedience,   the 
people  must  know  that  their  courts  will  constantly  endeavor  to 
interpret  them  according  to  the  commonly  accepted  understand- 
ing of  the  words   used   therein;   and   when  this  rule   is  applied 
to  the  facts  before  us,  the  result  is  inevitable. 
Accordingly  the  decisions  appealed  from  were  all  reversed 
by  the  court,  the  records  were  remitted  to  the  lower  court 
with  directions  to  reinstate  the  bills  in  equity  and  to  grant 
the  restraining  orders,  the  costs  of  all  this  litigation  to  be 
borne  by  the  defendant  organizations. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  the  state  where  the  system  of  public 
grants  to  private  charities  has  been  deepest  rooted  and  where 
its  abuses  have  been  most  flagrant  At  one  stroke  a  great  body 
of  institutions  have  been  eliminated  from  the  system.  Three 
courses  are  open :  for  these  institutions  individually  to  change 
their  organization,  for  them  to  agitate  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  or  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  state  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  wipe  out  the  system  altogether. 


THE  SOCIALIST  CONVENTION 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party,  held  in 
Detroit  from  June  25  to  June  29,  was  signalized  by  the 
decision  of  the  party  to  cooperate  with  other  political 
groups  seeb'ng  similar  general  ends.  This  action  is  a  complete 
break  with  the  past,  the  Socialists  having  hitherto  refused  to 
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permit  alliance  with  any  non-Socialist  groups.  The  resolution 
seeking  future  common  action  was  introduced  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit  of  New  York.  The  executive  committee  was  "instructed 
to  make  a  careful  survey  of  all  radical  and  labor  organizations 
in  the  country  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  strength,  dis- 
position, and  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Socialist  Party." 
The  convention  refused  to  join  any  international.  By  this 
action  the  American  group  has  kept  aloof  both  from  the  Com- 
munist International  of  Moscow  and  from  the  world  organi- 
zation fostered  by  the  Socialists  pf  Great  Britain  and  of  other 
Allied  countries.  Recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
existing  Russian  government  was  advocated.  Reports  showed 
that  the  American  party  now  has  17,000  members. 

THE  SUN  RISES  IN  BALTIMORE 

THE  claim  has  been  made  that  Americans  have  lost  in- 
terest in  principles,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  particular  case  should  be  fought  out  and  decided  "on 
its  own  merits."  But  this  claim  seems  not  to  be  true.  At  least 
in  the  case  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  has  gone  a  very  long  way  in  its  refusal  to  con- 
sider a  particular  case  on  its  reputed  merits,  and  has  definitely 
committed  itself  to  a  fight  for  a  most  fundamental  principle 
in  a  particular  case  that  holds  for  it  very  many  elements  of 
repugnance.  Our  readers  know  the  story  of  the  suppression 
of  the  New  York  Call  under  the  Burleson  regime  and  its 
restoration  to  full  rights  in  the  mails  under  the  new  Hays 
administration.  Perhaps  many,  however,  were  puzzled  when 
they  read,  a  few  days  after  the  postmaster  general's  order  of 
restoration  had  been  promulgated  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  decided  that  Burleson's  re- 
fusal of  the  mailing  rights  to  the  Call  had  been  fully  within 
the  law  and  the  constitution.  The  whole  question  of  the 
actual  power  which  a  postmaster  general  possesses  under  ex- 
istent laws  is  still  in  dispute.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  interprets  the  laws  so  as  to  make  that 
power  absolute.  Newspapers  over  the  country  have  not  liked 
this  decision.  It  seemed  the  potential  end  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  most  of  them  have  not  cared  (so  it  seems) 
to  engage  in  the  fight,  since  the  Call  is  a  Socialist  paper,  and 
this  fight  seems  to  be  primarily  one  for  freedom  of  the  So- 
cialist press.  So  far  have  we  come  with  our  doctrine  that  each 
case  should  be  fought  out  on  its  own  merits. 

But  the  Baltimore  Sun  has  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  in 
a  lengthy  editorial  on  June  29,  brought  the  whole  question 
away  from  its  particularity  and  made  it  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental principle : 

It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  merely  affects  a  particular  publication  hold- 
ing views  which,  we  believe,  are  repugnant  to  those  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  The  Evening  Sun 
has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  political  program  of  the 
Call.  It  is  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  socialism  in  any 
form,  either  peaceably  or  by  force.  It  has  combated  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  Call,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  be- 
lieving, as  it  does,  such  principles  to  be  unsound.  ...  as 
we  see  it,  the  respectability  or  lack  of  respectability  of  that 
newspaper's  [the  Call's]  doctrines  in  the  estimate  of  our- 
selves or  others  has   little  to  da  with   the  case. 

What  is  very  much  involved  in  the  , case,  however,  is  a 
question  of  censorship;  and  we  sincerely  believe,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  federal  bench,  that,  if  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals  is  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged, 
there  will  have  been  set  up  by  judicial  precept  a  doctrine 
of  law  utterly  a  variance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
republic   was   founded. 

But  the  Sun  goes  farther  than  merely  to  offer  advice  or 
to  try  to  make  the  case  appear  a  matter  of  principle.    It  says: 

Bearing  in  mind  all  that  we  hold  against  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Call,  its  cranky  doctrines,  its  extravagances 
and  its  raucous  bad  taste  in  its  advocacy  of  its  pinchbeck 
"revolution,"  but  insisting  on  its  inalienable  right  to  speak 
and  to  be  heard,  we  make  this  proposition:  The  Evening  Sun, 
if   the   offer    is    acceptable,   will    be   glad    to   contribute    $500   to 


the  Call's  fund  for  carrying  its  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  it  calls  upon  all  other  American  newspapers  that  be- 
lieve genuinely  in  free  speech  and  a  free  press  to  follow  it. 
Especially  it  calls  upon  those  that  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Call  politically  and  denounce  its  ideas  on  every  occa- 
sion. The  cause  involved  is  the  cause  of  free  speech  in 
America. 

The  Sun  has  risen  in  Baltimore!  And  the  light  is  shining 
in  other  regions.  On  July  5,  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  said:  "I  think 
that  in  general  the  fight  of  the  Call  in  this  matter  is  the  fight 
of  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  No  such  power 
as  the  decision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  would  confer 
upon  the  postmaster  general  should  be  granted  to  any  in- 
dividual in  the  country."  The  New  York  Globe  takes  the 
same  stand  editorially,  pointing  out  that  such  power  is  extra- 
ordinary and  dangerous  and  "would  unquestionably  work 
great  harm  in  the  hands  of  a  bigoted  official."  The  Tribune, 
unofficially,  endorses  the  action  of  the  papers  that  are  sup- 
porting the  Call  in  its  fight.  The  only  paper  that  has  permit- 
ted its  dislike  of  the  Call  to  blind  it  to  its  own  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter  seems  to  be  the  New  York  Times. 
C.  V.  Van  Anda,  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  is  quoted 
by  the  Call  as  wondering  "whether  the  Call  was  trying  to 
influence  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  by  publish- 
ing comment  on  the  case,"  and  believing  "that  the  supreme 
bench  would  do  its  'duty'  anyhow." 

To  date,  no  other  paper  has  specifically  offered  financial 
assistance.  After  three  years  of  suppression,  the  Call's  finances 
are  desperately  low.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  liberal 
papers  of  New  York  to  organize  a  "Free  Press  Association 
of  America,"  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  aggression  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 


Bang! 


NEARLY  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  on  the  steel 
strike  of  191 9,  the  first  attempt  at  any  sort  of 
official  answer  by  the  steel  interests  is  at  hand. 
This  is  a  report  by  Clayton  L.  Patterson,  secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  which  was  released  to  the  press 
last  Monday.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  report  began  to  be 
privately  circulated  in  December,  1920.  Its  existence  and 
its  contents  have  been  familiar  to  newspaper  men  and  in- 
terested persons  since  early  last  winter.  Just  why  it  is  now 
being  "released"  no  one  seems  to  know. 

But  it  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  It  is  healthful  and 
encouraging  to  r.ead  Mr.  Patterson's  denunciation  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  just  at  a  time  when  one 
is  beginning  to  despair  of  hearing  anything  constructive  from 
Judge  Gary.'s  committee  to  investigate  the  eight-hour  day. 
Says  Mr.  Patterson : 

I  am  going  to  say  to  the  manufacturers  of  steel  that  if  a 
shorter  working  day  is  right  and  humane,  and  public  sentiment 
has  undoubtedly  decreed  that  it  is;  if  the  twelve-hour  day  and 
particularly  the  seven-day  week  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  church,  the  home  and  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
individual,  and  I  believe  it  is;  then  as  soon  as  the  labor  supply 
of  the  country  will  permit,  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven- 
day  week  must  end  and  public  condemnation  will  be  rightfully 
visited  upon  the  head  of  any  manufacturer  who  refuses  to 
adopt  the  shorter  working  day  and  week. 

The  change  will  be  fought  by  many  foreign  workers,  Mr. 
Patterson  believes,  but  such  a  man  "must  adapt  himself  to 
American  standards." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  [Mr.  Patterson  con- 
tinues] that  the  eight-hour  day  is  too  short  nor  the  ten-hour 
day  too  long,  but  I  do  say  that  the  twelve-hour  day  is  too 
long  and  the  seven-day  week  indefensible,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to   the   gentlemen  who   have   so  severely  condemned 
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the  steel  industry  for  the  practice,  95  per  cent  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  today  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  in  the  steel  industry 
must  and  will  be  abolished  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
public  opinion,  is  un-American  under  present  day  standards, 
and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  workman  and  his 
family. 

This  authoritative  endorsement  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Interchurch  Report,  by  the  Survey,  by  the  committee  of 
stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  who  re- 
ported in  1912,  and  by  every  honest  and  disinterested  observer 
who  is  familiar  with  the  steel  industry,  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Patterson  when  failure  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  will 
justly  bring  down  public  condemnation  on  the  steel  manufac- 
turers— that  is,  when  "the  labor  supply  of  the  country  will 
permit"  a  reduction  of  hours — is  now  here.  With  the  industry 
operating  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  capacity,  with  thousands 
of  idle  men  walking  the  streets,  Mr.  Patterson's  appeal  for  the 
adoption  of  a  shorter  work-day  is  exceptionally  timely. 

No  one  must  suppose,  however,  that  this  document  is  in- 
tended to  support  the  Interchurch  Report.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  have  picked  out  this  statement  because  it  deals  in  a 
straightforward  and  honest  way  with  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial issues  existing  before  the  steel  strike  and  left  un- 
settled by  it. 

As  for  the  attack  on  the  report  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  with  which  most  of  the  40,00x5  word  statement 
is  concerned,  this  much  is  certain:  Mr.  Patterson  felt  very 
much  better  after  writing  it.  It  is  that  kind  of  statement. 
It  should  have  done  the  writer  good  and  can  do  no  possible 
harm  either  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  or  to  the  inves- 
tigators who  made  the  studies  on  which  the  Interchurch  Re- 
port is  based. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Patterson's  report  is  taken  up 
with  making  it  very  clear  that  he  disapproves  of  the  inves- 
tigators, of  the  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  and  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  and  that  he  disagrees  with  the  steel 
report.  The  devastation  that  he  works  with  his  "little  list" 
is  startling.  Professing  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
Church,  he  nevertheless  almost  demolishes  that  venerable 
structure  by  placing  most  of  its  representatives  and  spokes- 
men under  the  ban. 

His  method  of  analysis  may  be  illustrated  by  his  "house- 
that-Jack-built"  treatment  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Bureau 
of  the  Interchurch  Movement.  This  bureau  appointed  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry.  Chairman  of  the  commission  was 
Bishop  McConnell,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service ;  the  secretary  of  the  latter  is  the 
Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward ;  Dr.  Ward  is  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union;  Roger  Baldwin  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Roger  Baldwin  "served 
a  sentence  of  one  year  during  the  war  for  violation  of  the 
Sedition  Act"!  The  last  statement  is  no  farther  from  the 
truth  than  many  other  statements  in  the  report.  But  any- 
one can  see  how  Dr.  Ward  is  tainted  by  Roger  Baldwin, 
Bishop  McConnell  by  Ward,  the  commission  by  McConnell, 
and  therefore  the  commission's  report. 

With  similar  relevancy,  Mr.  Patterson  states  that  the  Rev. 
F.  M.  Crouch  is  secretary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Com- 
mission of  Social  Service,  that  he  was  preceded  in  this  office 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  Melish,  that  Dr.  Melish  in  191 3  told 
the  commission  that  socialism  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  "reli- 
gious substitute"  because  the  Church  was  "not  sufficiently 
obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus."  To  Mr.  Patterson  this 
is  significant.  He  is  pitilessly  logical.  "No  doubt,"  he  con- 
cludes, "representatives  of  this  commission  were  present" 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  investigate  the  steel  strike. 

The  report  as  a  whole  is  interesting.  But  what  a  hard 
nut  to  crack  that  Interchurch  Report  is! 

John  A.  Fitch. 


International  Good- Will 

THE  State  Department  announced  Sunday  evening, 
July   10,  that  President  Harding  "has  approached 
with    informal    but    definite    inquiries   .   .   .   Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  take  part  in  a  conference 
on  this  subject  to  be  held  in  Washington." 
The  announcement  very  significantly  added:. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament 
has  a  close  relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  and 
the  President  has  suggested  that  the  powers  especially  in- 
terested in  these  problems  should  undertake  in  connection 
with  this  conference  the  consideration  of  all  matters  bearing 
upon  their  solution  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  common  under- 
standing with  respect  to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far  East. 

This  statement  of  policy  will  be  hailed  by  all  persons 
earnestly  desiring  genuine  international  understanding.  The 
form  of  the  President's  announcement  indicates  that  prelim- 
inary inquiries  have  already  been  made  and  that  the  four 
powers  concerned  have  informally  agreed  to  the  proposed 
conference.  The  President  has  gone  far  beyond  the  sug- 
gestion embodied  in  the  Borah  resolution,  in  including  France 
and  Italy  in  the  parley  and  the  discussion  of  land  as  well 
as  naval  armament.  But,  what  is  even  more  significant,  he 
has  had  the  statesmanship  to  see  and  the  courage  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  whole 
question  of  reducing  armament  burdens  and  the  solution  of 
the   admittedly  critical   problems   of   the   Far   East. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  scope  proposed  for  this  confer- 
ence is  so  broad  that  it  will  be  futile.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  the  conference  is  not  limited  to  the  three  naval 
powers,  the  conferees  may  not,  if  the  discussions  warrant  it, 
decide  to  limit  their  decisions  to  naval  armament  merely. 
In  any  event,  it  will  not  be  disadvantageous  to  have  this 
opportunity  offered  for  a  frank  round-table  discussion  of  the- 
burdens  of  land  armament  as  well.  It  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  both  Japan  and  France  may  welcome  an  ex- 
cuse to  reduce  their  very  large  land  forces. 

Likewise,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to 
avoid  formal  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations  or  that 
it  is  even  intended  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  influence  of. 
the  league,  particularly  since  the  conference  might  be  held 
at  approximately  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  second  League 
of  Nations  Assembly  in  September.  This  objection  seems  to 
me  both  unjustified  and  ungenerous.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions, if  it  is  worthy  of  the  name,  will  not  be  weakened  by 
any  such  attempt  to  remove  by  international  conference 
serious  causes  of  friction  between  the  great  powers.  Admit- 
tedly, the  league  would  gain  prestige  if  our  government  felt 
itself  in  a  position  to  participate  actively  in  the  league's  ef- 
forts at  limitation  of  armament.  But  since  political  ex- 
igencies here  do  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  admit  of  this  action,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  suggestion  that  their  proposal  for  a 
separate  conference  is  meant  to  scuttle  the  league. 

Perhaps   even   more   important   than   the  discussion  of   ar- 
mament will  be  the  discussion  of  the  Far  Eastern  problems. 
As  General  Smuts  so  aptly  expressed  it  in  London  a  few  days 
ago,  the  center  of  world  interest   (and  he  might  have  added  . 
many   of   the   most   serious  causes  of   international    friction)  1 
now  lies  in  the  Pacific.     If  out  of  this  conference  comes  a  . 
solution    of    the   problems   which    have    not   only  embittered 
Chinese-Japanese    relations    but    also    the    relations    between 
Japan  and  ourselves,  and,  we  might  add,  between  ourselves 
and    Great    Britain,    we    shall    have    indeed    made    material 
progress   toward   general    international   good-will.      The   in- 
clusion of  China  in  the  discussions  touching  problems  in  which 
she  is  vitally  interested  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  other  powers  and  an  augury  of  success  of 
the  conference.  James  G.  McDonald. 


Welfare  Federations 


IV. 


The  National  Agencies:    General  Considerations 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


NATIONAL  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare  have  a  common',  although  not  altogether 
identical,  interest  in  the  federation  movement.  The 
very  term  "national  agencies"  covers  activities 
which  differ  not  only,  like  the  local  agencies,  in  their  specific 
aims,  but,  even  more  widely  than  the  local  agencies,  in  their 
form  of  organization  and  its  relation  to  their  means  of  finan- 
cial support.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  its  annual  roll 
call  in  which  it  desires  to  enlist  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole 
body  of  American  citizens.  The  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation has  its  seal  sale,  through  which  it  desires  to  reach 
all  the  people  in  order  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  white  plague.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  wish  to  enlist  all  boys  of  appropriate  age. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  perhaps  the  hardest  question  to  settle 
in  connection  with  federation.  It  is  national  and  interna- 
tional, but  its  local  branches  are  largely  autonomous.  It  is 
Protestant  and  evangelical  but  not  sectarian.  It  is  education- 
al, recreational,  and  religious.  Although  difficult  to  clas- 
sify, there  is  no  doubt  of  its  eligibility  to  membership  in  a 
federation  of  social  agencies.  The  difficulty  arises  in  another 
direction  and  is  typical.  The  association  has  a  large  and 
loyal  constituency.  It  has  critics  also,  but  that  is  another 
story  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  one  except  that 
hostility  to  any  one  agency  may  sometimes  be  so  strong  as  to 
become  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  general  financial  cam- 
paign. These  loyal  constituents  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provide  not 
only  current  funds  but  new  buildings  and  equipment.  They 
are  beginning  to  leave  legacies.  Probably  the  association 
is  a  beneficiary  in  many  wills  already  drawn,  but  subject  to 
change  while  the  testators  live.  Can  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  afford 
to  see  this  constituency  transferred  to  a  federation  of  all  the 
social  agencies,  secular  and  religious,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
Catholic?  Even  if  the  federation  furnishes  the  amount  required 
for  present  annual  needs,  is  there  any  assurance  of  permanen- 
cy ?  Is  there  a  suitable  margin  for  growth  ?  Is  there  not  a  cer- 
tainty of  loss  if  the  intense  personal  loyalty  to  the  association 
is  merged  in  a  more  vague  and  diffused  interest  in  the  com- 
munity? These  are  serious  considerations.  They  may  arise 
in  the  case  of  other  agencies  but  they  have  in  fact  arisen  most 
persistently  and  have  found  most  articulate  expression  in  the 
case  of  the  association. 

There  are  none  who  have  seen  more  clearly  than  the  general 
secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  cities  which,  like 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  have  .  had  most  experience  with 
joint  financial  campaigns,  that  such  considerations  are  relics 
of  an  institutional  partisanship,  of  a  sectarian  provincial 
view.  The  institution  exists  to  foster  the  general  good.  It 
should  defend  its  claims  in  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  public 
presentation,  and  in  comparison  with  claims  for  support  from 
other  agencies  which  also  exist  for  the  good  of  society.  When 
the  institution  becomes  the  end  instead  of  the  instrument,  the 
final  instead  of  the  intermediate  object  of  loyalty,  devotion 
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and  enthusiasm,  it  defeats  its  end.  Associations  for  civic, 
religious,  and  charitable  purposes  above  all  others  need  to 
keep  clearly  before  their  members  that  individual  welfare  and 
the  common  welfare  are  their  only  excuse  for  being.  They 
must  therefore  confer  together  and  work  together  in  the  in- 
terests of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  the  common  good  ; 
else  they  will  waste  their  resources  and  may  even  thwart 
other  and  perhaps  better  projects  than  their  own.  If  there 
is  a  conflict  of  loyalties,  the  larger  loyalty,  the  one  which 
subordinates  the  particular  institution  or  agency  to  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  a  high  standard  of  life  in  the  community  as  a 
whole,  must  prevail. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  present  more  simply  one  of  the  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  if  the  local  welfare  federations 
are  to  continue  to  occupy  the  strong  position  which  they 
have  attained  in  a  few  cities  and  if  the  movement  is  to  be- 
come general.  These  two  and  several  other  national  asso- 
ciations are  dealing  with  controversial  subjects.  The  evils 
■which  they  attack  have  apologists  and  defenders.  The  re- 
forms which  they  advocate  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
angry  opposition.  They  are  obliged  to  insist  on  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  protect  certain  workers  from  practices  which 
are  profitable  to  individual  employers,  and  even  to  parents. 
Their  programs  may  run  counter  to  the  general  philosophy 
of  some  very  good  citizens  who  have  no  selfish  private  interest 
at  stake.  Of  course,  these  two  bodies  do  not  have  identical 
programs  and  either  or  both  of  them  may  include  in  their 
activities  certain  objects  which  are  generally  popular.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  also  of  late  attracted  to  itself  the  enviable 
kind  of  hostility  to  which  I  refer  and  might  equally  be  chosen 
to  point  the  issue. 

Are  the  welfare  federations  to  regard  themselves  as  repre- 
senting only  the  majority  sentiment  in  deciding  which  organi- 
zations are  to  be  included  in  their  plans  for  the  joint  raising 
of  funds  or  should  they  make  provision  also  for  organizations 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  would  be  supported  only  by  a 
minority?  The  question  may  equally  arise  in  connection 
with  some  local  agencies — as  it  did  in  Cincinnati  during  the 
war  in  connection  with  an  Americanization  house  whose  head 
worker  was  of  foreign  birth  and  was  for  this  reason,  in  the 
rather  absurd  opinion  of  some  possible  contributors,  disquali- 
fied to  teach  Americanization.  The  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies after  investigation  held  that  the  work  of  the  settlement 
was  such  as  to  justify  including  it;  but  in  the  more  famous 
case  of  the  Social  Unit,  the  council  decided  for  exclusion, 
having  ample  evidence  that  to  include  it  would  endanger  the 
whole  campaign  of  the  welfare  agencies. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  only  basis  on  which  Jewish,  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant  institutions  of  social  welfare  can  be  assured 
of  permanent  support  in  any  plan  of  community  organization 
is  that  under  which  all  recognized  forms  of  social  work  are 
included.  If  religious  differences  can  thus  be  reconciled  for 
purposes  of  a  joint  appeal  for  philanthropic  activities — and 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  quite  possible — why  should 
permanent  unity  of  community  endeavor  be  threatened  by 
differences  on  economic  or  industrial  questions?    If  any  agen- 
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cies  are  excluded  for  such  reasons,  they  will  feel  compelled 
not  only  to  make  their  appeal  independently  but  to  give  as  a 
reason  for  seeking  independent  support  that  the  local  federa- 
tion, or  the  controlling  element  in  it,  is  opposed  to  their  pro- 
gram. This  might  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  aggressive 
propagandist  body  become  an  actual  asset.  It  might  advertise 
their  cause,  and  give  it  a  hearing.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  common  civic  concern 
for  the  social  welfare  to  which  appeal  can  always  be  made, 
which  needs  only  to  be  enlightened,  informed,  aroused,  and 
self-directed  when  thus  alert  and  informed,  it  would  seem 
to  be  unfortunate. 

Organizations  that  have  legislative  programs,  and  indeed 
all  that  aim  to  modify  public  opinion,  have  need  of  members, 
of  a  constituency,  as  well  as  of  money.  In  the  case  of  the 
Red  Cross  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  adopted  the 
plan  of  enrolling  all  contributors  in  that  body,  considering 
the  first  dollar  as  given  for  Red  Cross  membership.  This 
may  have  corresponded  fairly  well  to  the  wishes  of  contribu- 
tors at  the  time  when  the  first  joint  appeal  which  included 
the  Red  Cross  was  made;  but  it  is  obviously  arbitrary  and 
indefensible  whenever  there  are  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
belong  to  the  Red  Cross  or  who  prefer  that  this  particular 
contribution  should  be  used  for  some  other  purpose — and  it 
is  evidently  not  applicable  to  other  organizations.  Some  con- 
tributors give  only  one  dollar;  of  five  dollar  gifts  it  is 
an  arbitrary  assignment  of  20  per  cent.  The  Cincinnati  poli- 
cy of  encouraging  designations — that  is  urging  all  contribu- 
tors to  specify  to  what  agencies  their  gifts  are  to  be  applied 
and  in  what  proportions — might  solve  this  difficulty,  provided 
each  agency  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  those  who  have  thus 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  its  sup- 
port, and  provided  contributors  specify  also  the  agencies  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  help. 

An  unofficial  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  a  number  of  national  social  and  civic  agencies  is 
found  in  a  circular  letter  which  at  their  request  was  sent  by 
the  National  Information  Bureau  in  April  of  this  year  to 
such  of  the  federations  as  are  members  of  the  bureau.  This 
was  summarized  in  two  resolutions: 

That  a  proposal  be  made  to  community  funds  and  financial 
federations  that  these  funds  and  federations  undertake  to  edu- 
cate their  citizens  as  to  the  claim  of  national  agencies  for 
adequate  local  support.  ' 

That  these  federations  be  asked  (a)  to  leave  the  way  open 
to  national  organizations  having  proper  claims  to  get  their 
own  support  with  the  federations'  cordial  cooperation;  or  (b) 
to  include  adequate  support  in  their  own  budgets  for  such  na- 
tional organizations   as  make   application  therefor. 

These  propositions  are  evidently  only  a  starting  point  for 
discussion.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  national  bodies 
now  recognize  that  the  welfare  federations  must  be  dealt  with 
realistically  as  "going  concerns."  They  recognize  the  wis- 
dom if  not  the  necessity  of  making  a  combined  approach  to 
the  federations  on  a  basis  of  good  faith  and  seeking  their  co- 
operation. They  imply  an  expectation  that  the  spirit  of  those 
who  are  managing  the  community  fund  is  as  national  as  their 
own ;  that  their  public  spirit  is  net  exclusively  local.  This  is 
gratifying  and  on  the  whole  justified,  in  spite  of  the  narrow- 
ness and  abuse  of  power  by  local  federations  in  a  few  well 
established  instances. 

The  welfare  federations  have  thus  far  adopted  no  uniform 
or  general  policy  in  the  matter  of  including  the  national  agen- 
cies. Some  support  local  agencies  exclusively  and  these  usu- 
ally include  any  local  branches  of  national  agencies  which 
function  in  the  community  where  the  federation  exists.  Some 
federations,  while  not  including  the  support  of  national  agen- 


cies in  their  appeal,  have  drawn  upon  a  reserve  or  undesig- 
nated fund  to  make  a  contribution  which  would  obviate  the 
unwelcome  alternative  of  an  appeal  to  their  contributors.  Still 
others  have  considered  and  passed  upon  the  appeal  of  certain 
national  bodies,  and  included  them  in  their  campaign  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  they  were  local  agencies.  In  this  case  the 
local  federation  has  to  consider  of  cours»  not  only  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  but  also  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  it  can  properly  be  apportioned  to  their 
own  citizens.  Still  a  different  question  arises  when  an  en- 
terprise, such  as  a  southern  school  for  Negroes  or  a  western 
Indian  mission,  seeks  support  from  a  federation  in  a  distant 
city  but  does  not  profess  to  be  national  in  any  other  sense. 

In  deciding  which  national  or  non-resident  agencies  to  in- 
clude and  for  what  amounts  respectively,  the  welfare  federa- 
tions have  naturally  followed  different  procedures  according 
to  their  own  notions  of  propriety.  They  have  sometimes  al- 
lowed a  local  branch  or  affiliated  body  to  include  in  its  bud- 
get some  allowance  for  the  national  body  with  which  it  is 
associated.  They  have  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  national 
body  which  docs  not  have  a  local  branch,  asked  that  there 
should  be  created  some  local  group  which  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  funds  raised  by  the  federation  and 
for  cooperation  in  general.  They  have  sometimes  required 
that  the  national  body  should  furnish  evidence  of  local  in- 
terest by  first  securing  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  a  list  of 
members  in  the  community,  after  which  an  application  for 
inclusion  in  the  common  budget  would  be  considered.  Like 
the  informal  resolutions  of  the  national  executives,  all  this 
may  be  considered  preliminary  jockeying  for  position  while 
the  time  for  deciding  on  some  plan  for  permanent  cooperation 
is  close  at  hand. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  like  other  agencies 
which  see  both  the  difficulties  and  the  opportunities  involved, 
has  been  giving  this  subject  special  attention.  I  quote  some 
paragraphs  from  its  acting  membership  secretary,  suggesting 
a  whole-hearted  sort  of  cooperation  which  might  take  place 
between  a  welfare  federation  and  a  national  organization 
which  has  no  local  chapters  or  committees: 

In  general,  our  attitude  toward  them  should  be  one  of  closest 
possible  cooperation.  The  people  of  the  city  form  their  federa- 
tion to  avoid  repeated  appeals  for  money,  and  we  should  respect 
absolutely  their  attempt  at  efficient  giving.  We  should  ap- 
proach the  federations  with  the  feeling  that  we  can  help  them 
as  well  as  with  the  hope  that  they  will  help  us. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that  we  shall  approach  them, 
knowing  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  community  budget 
system  of  giving  will  be  generally  accepted.  We  must  recog- 
nize in  doing  this  that  "charity  begins  at  home,"  and  that  our 
approach  to  them  must  necessarily  be  one  of  education  along 
the  line  of  responsibility  for   nation-wide   social    activities. 

Long  before  the  local  campaign  begins  we  should  present 
our  case  in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  federation. 
We  should  ask  them  for  consideration  when  their  budget  is 
framed,  and  should  accompany  our  request  with  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  what  our  organization  stands  for,  what  it 
has  accomplished  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 
We  should  offer  to  send  a  staff  representative,  if  necessary,  to 
present  our  work  and  our  plan  for  cooperating  with  the  federa- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  campaign. 

If  Ave  want  this  sort  of  cooperation  at  all  we  should  go  into 
it  thoroughly.  We  should  have  a  representative  on  the  ground 
during  the  entire  week  of  the  drive,  presenting  our  work  with 
the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  that  the  local  organi- 
zations are  using.  In  my  estimation  the  most  important  thing 
in  this  connection  is  that  we  should  closely  conform  with  the 
local  methods  of  conducting  the  campaign.  If  the  federation 
begins  the  drive  with  a  parade,  each  local  organization  pro- 
viding a  float,  we  should  have  some  sort  of  float.  If  during 
the  whole  week  each  local  organization  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  its  work  in  the  window  of  some  store,  we 
should  have  some  sort  of  display,  and  we  should  make  every 
possible  attempt  to  make  it  as  attractive  and  as  inexpensive 
as  possible. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  whole  success  of  cooperation  between  the 
national  organizations  and  local  federations  depends  upon  the 
contact  during  that  week  of  the  national  social  representative 
with  the  people  in  the  local  federation.  If  I  were  the  staff 
representative  I  should  want  to  do  everything  I  possibly  could 
to  make  the  whole  campaign  successful,  making  speeches  when 
called  upon,  working  in  the  factories  if  they  have  an  indus- 
trial day,  working  in  the  offices  of  the  executives  when  neces- 
sary, and  doing  everything  within  my  power  to  convince  the 
local  people  that  the  national  agencies  are  making  no  attempt 
to  take  from  local  charities  what  rightfully  belongs  there,  but 
that  they  are  hoping  to  broaden  the  whole  scheme  of  business- 
like budget  making  and  concentrated  publicity  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  easily  give  a  splendid  appropriation  to  national 
work. 

All  of  this  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  the  results  would  warrant  employing  a  staff  member  whose 
full  time,  during  the  season  when  appropriations  are  made 
and  campaigns  are  waged,  should  be  given  to  this  work. 

John  R.  Shillady  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  analysis  of 
the  support  of  national  agencies  both  by  localties,  looking  to 
a  spreading  of  support  over  larger  areas,  and  by  sources,  in- 
dividual, federation,  and  foundation.  Such  a  study  might 
include  not  only  social  and  civic  bodies  but  also  educational 
and  religious  institutions.  The  movement  for  community 
trusts  or  foundations,  such  as  already  exist  in  many  cities 
as  a  means  of  consolidating  legacies  and  other  individual  gifts 
under  a  permanent  community  trust,  and  the  plan  for  a 
uniform  public  trust  for  charitable  purposes,  have  already  at- 
tracted the  lively,  not  to  say  alarmed  interest  of  national  and 
international  bodies  which  have  been  accustomed  to  receive 
bequests  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  an  intimate 
relation  of  a  psychological  kind  between  plans  for  consolidat- 
ing bequests  in  a  fund  which  will  benefit  the  community  in 
whatever  way  a  representative  board  of  trustees  from  time 
to  time  may  think  most  desirable,  and  the  federation  plan,  un- 
der which  current  activities  of  social  agencies  are  financed 
in  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  national  and  world  interests  may  be 
unduly  subordinated  to  the  community  interests  which  are 
thus  emphasized.  In  both  instances  the  remedy  is  for  those 
who  have  the  national  or  world  view — and  they  are  apt  to 
be  found  among  the  leaders  in  the  community  movements — 
to  guard  against  this  danger.  Safety  is  not  to  be  found  in 
blind  opposition  to  community  organization,  of  which  we 
have  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  The  national  bodies 
may  wisely  seek  to  sink  their  roots  deep  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
local  neighborhood  responsibility  which  the  federation  move- 
ment is  cultivating  and  watering  and  clearing  of  tares.  The 
inquiry  which  Allen  T.  Burns  is  about  to  undertake  for  the 
National  Investigation  Bureau  into  the  functioning  of  the 
national  agencies  in  selected  cities  will  give  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  certain  aspects  of  their  financial  support. 

I  AM  fully  conscious  of  the  omissions  in  this  series,  as  I 
bring  it  to  a  close:  and,  dealing  with  so  Jusive  and  con- 
troversial a  subject,  I  can  hardly  hope  even  that  all  its  sins 
are  of  that  class.  I  have  not  explained,  for  example,  why 
my  good  friend  Knowlton  Mixer,  who  became  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Charities  in  Baltimore  on  his  return  from  Red 
Cross  service  in  France,  remained  for  so  short  a  time  in  that 
position.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  reasonably  sure,  however,  that 
the  explanation  that  he  was  forced  out  arbitrarily  by  the  Al- 
liance of  Charitable  Agencies  is  far  too  simple  to  fit  the  facts. 
I  have  not  dealt  with  the  religious  complications  in  Worcester. 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  serious  grievances  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Erie,  Pa.,  in  regard  to  the  apparently  arbitrary 
policies  of  the  federation  and  community  chest  in  that  city. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  federation — which  in  Erie  was  formerly 
a  combination  of  givers  but  is  now  a  federation  of  social 


agencies,  mainly  of  the  institutional  type — has  attempted  to 
interfere  very  seriously  with  the  proper  organization  and 
management  of  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities;  that 
the  federation  has  issued  orders  which  the  society  has  refused 
to  carry  out;  that  the  federation  has  directed  the  society  to 
lay  off  workers  and  forbidden  it  to  make  increases  in  salaries  ; 
that  notwithstanding  increased  demands  for  relief  caused  by 
unemployment,  the  society's  budget,  approved  months  before, 
has  been  decreed  to  be  unalterable.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  these  charges  on  the  ground  and  refer 
to  them  only  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  federation 
will  long  endure  which  practices  such  "strong-arm"  methods. 
Whether  they  have  prevailed  in  Erie  or  not  they  are  con- 
ceivable and  are  among  the  risks  in  any  federation  which  as- 
sumes the  financial  function.  The  constituent  bodies  are  not 
without  their  defenses,  as  the  experience  of  Erie  itself  shows. 
Even  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  minority,  or  standing 
alone,  as  exponents  of  ideas  which  they  can  defend,  can  al- 
ways carry  their  appeal  to  the  public.  Federation  creates  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  entertaining  such  appeals. 

Of  the  two  outstanding  types — a  federation  of  givers  and 
a  federation  of  agencies — the  latter  is  less  likely  to  develop 
the  big  stick  attitude ;  but  no  form  of  organization  will  afford 
complete  security.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  standards 
and  the  spirit  of  the  agencies  which  are  federated.  If  their 
spirit  is  narrow  and  bourbon,  if  their  morale  is  low,  then  the 
spirit  and  morale  of  any  central  body  which  they  create — 
whether  it  be  a  council  of  social  agencies  or  a  federation  ex- 
ercising financial  functions — will  be  likely  to  correspond.  For- 
tunately, the  managers  and  officers  of  the  leading  federations 
have  been  showing  increasing  appreciation  of  trained  service, 
of  adequate  compensation  for  expert  workers,  of  standards 
objectively  measured  and  tested,  of  searching  studies  into  the 
causes  of  poverty,  of  educational  as  distinct  from  palliative  re- 
lief, of  an  aroused  and  enlightened  public  opinion  as  a  con- 
stant support  to  the  work  of  the  social  agencies.  The  federa- 
tions should  be  judged  by  their  success  in  attaining  or  ap- 
proaching these  and  similar  objectives,  not  alone  or  mainly 
by  their  success  in  raising  money.  The  actual  present  form 
of  organization  of  all  the  principal  federations  has  been  great- 
ly influenced  if  not  determined  by  accident — local  and  tem- 
porary— and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  new  com- 
munity to  copy  any  such  accidental  features  as  for  example 
the  relation  between  the  Community  Union  and  the  Com- 
munity Fund  in  Detroit. 

Dayton,  O.,  has  something  to  teach  other  cities  in  regard  to 
the  technique  of  publicity,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  city  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  and  the  airplane.  The  Dayton 
plan  contemplates  a  trinity:  financial  federation;  council  of 
social  agencies;  and  community  council.  Seven  labor  unions 
have  joined  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  federation  in  Dayton.  It  is  the  "newspaper," 
however,  published  at  intervals  to  inform  the  people  about  the 
work  of  the  agencies,  which  most  completely  reflects  the 
unique  Dayton  spirit. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  a  "Community  Chest  Inc."  'which 
has  some  merits  although  its  form  of  organization  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  other  cities.  The  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  of  the  St.  Paul  Association  and 
the  Central  Council  of  Welfare  Agencies  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Community  Chest  stated  the  problem  so  con- 
vincingly that  subsequent  reports  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  Denver  adopted  portions  of  it,  the  latter  with  due  acknowl- 
edgement. 

In  St.  Paul,  as  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  theory  is  that  the 
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Community  Chest  should  be  equally  representative  of  con- 
tributors and  of  the  social  service  agencies.  The  theory  is, 
however,  differently  applied.  The  St.  Paul  Association 
(chamber  of  commerce)  elects  six  of  thirteen  managers,  the 
social  agencies  six,  and  one  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  when 
its  president  was  elected  to  the  board  of  managers,  took  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  should  thus  indirectly  endorse 
the  chest,  and  after  an  investigation  by  a  special  committee 
and  several  debates,  decided  by  a  divided  vote  to  withhold 
endorsement.  This  meant  not  only  that  the  president  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  must  decline  to  serve  on  the 
board  but  also  that  the  secretary  should  withdraw  from  the 
budget  committee  on  which  he  had  been  serving  for  several 
months.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  federation  of  welfare 
agencies  and  of  the  chest  plan  of  raising  funds  did  not  enter 
as  a  determining  factor  into  this  decision.  The  reason  for 
the  attitude  of  labor  was  that  several  members  of  the  chest 
were  active  in  the  Citizens'  Alliance  which  is  conducting  the 
"open  shop"  campaign.  It  would  be  extraordinary  if  a  board 
of  thirteen  members,  six  of  whom  are  chosen  by  a  single  com- 
mercial organization,  even  one  as  representative  as  the  St. 
Paul  Association,  should  be  satisfactory  to  labor,  especially 
in  a  time  when  there  are  such  sharp  conflicts  of  interests  and 
views  as  are  revealed  by  the  present  "open  shop"  movement. 
That  the  cooperation  of  labor  was  sought  reflects  credit  on 
the  managers  of  the  chest.  If  it  had  been  understood  to  be 
acting  only  for  the  agencies  to  be  financed,  the  effort  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  be  successful.  There  is  no  prohi- 
bition in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  against  paid  social 
workers  serving  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  St.  Paul  Chest  takes  pride  in  its  low  administrative 
expenses,  which  for  the  first  year  amounted  approximately 
to  $40,000  or  little  more  than  a  dollar  apiece  for  its  38,000 
subscribers.  Its  auditing  department  is  highly  developed.  This 
embraces  a  regular  financial  audit  of  the  various  organizations 
for  which  it  raises  funds,  following  the  usual  excellent  prac- 
tice of  the  financial  federations.  But  in  addition,  each  report 
analyzes  rather  more  fully  than  is  customary  the  business 
operations  of  each  department  of  the  institutions,  arriving  at 
such  facts  as  per  capita  costs,  amounts  properly  chargeable 
to  overhead,  losses  in  revenue  producing  departments,  etc. 
In  nearly  every  agency  examined,  the  auditors  have  suggested 
improvements,  not  only  in  accounting  methods,  but  in  business 
and  administrative  methods.  This  at  once  suggests  another 
danger  with  which  social  workers  in  administrative  positions 
have  sufficient  reason  to  be  familiar.  Within  their  own  pro- 
vince, auditors  are  most  useful.  When,  assuming  a  wisdom 
which  they  do  not  possess,  they  undertake  to  legislate  or  to 
make  executive  decisions,  they  may  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  When  the  executives  of  the  agencies  assume  that 
the  auditors  have  such  responsibilities  they  are  either  shirking 
ther  own  duties  or  exaggerating  those  of  the  expert. 

Probably  the  most  obvious  and  serious  of  all  of  our  omis- 
sions thus  far  has  been  in  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  its  allied  Community  Chest,  which 
belong  in  effect  with  Cleveland  and  Detroit  as  most  fully  il- 
lustrating the  successful  operation  of  the  federation  idea.  It 
is  appropriate  to  end  with  Cincinnati,  where  under  the  most 
adverse  business  conditions,  there  has  been  brought  to  a  close, 
since  these  articles  were  begun,  a  typical  and  successful  cam- 
paign for  $1,750,000.    There  are  60,000  contributors.     Over 


six  thousand  volunteer  workers  took  part  in  the  canvass. 
Never  before,  even  in  war  times,  has  the  community  respond- 
ed more  freely  or  with  more  enthusiasm  than  it  responded 
to  this  year's  appeal  for  the  charitable  work  of  the  city  and 
county.  The  Cincinnati  policy  of  encouraging  specific  desig- 
nations has  proved  its  soundness  and  wisdom  at  least  for  that 
city.  Practically  all  of  the  local  organizations  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  Chest.  All  of  them  appear  to  be  not 
only  friendly  but  enthusiastic  advocates  of  it.  At  the  final 
rally  over  one  thousand  people — all  the  hotel  could  accommo- 
date— met  at  a  banquet  to  receive  final  reports  of  the  district 
chairmen.  Every  team,  to  revert  to  war  vocabulary,  went 
over  the  top.  The  various  chairmen  and  their  workers  are 
now  perfecting  a  more  permanent  organization,  having  in 
view  not  only  financial  support  for  the  agencies  but  so  co- 
ordinating and  developing  their  activities  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  Cleveland,  partly  because  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  enthusiasm 
for  child  welfare,  the  federation  has  especially  emphasized 
various  aspects  of  child-caring.  In  Cincinnati,  partly  per- 
haps because  of  the  pre-occupation  of  the  Social  Unit  with 
the  subject  while  it  was  actively  at  work  in  the  Mohawk- 
Brighton  district,  but  also  because  of  Mr.  Bookman's  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance  and  because  of  the  activity  of  several 
public  and  voluntary  local  agencies,  public  health  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  advance  of  recent  years.  However, 
children's  agencies,  recreational  agencies,  organizations  deal- 
ing with  family  standards  of  living  and  with  the  correction 
of  bad  social  conditions  have  made  perceptible  progress  with 
the  enlarged  resources  and  the  more  vigorous  backing  which 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  supplied.  There  is  an 
obvious  community  consciousness  in  Cincinnati  which  during 
the  last  winter  showed  itself  in  a  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
difficult  emergency  presented  by  the  lack  of  employment. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  St.  Louis  has  appointed 
as  its  new  executive  Elwood  Street,  until  now  secretary  of 
the  Louisville  Welfare  League.  The  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  secured  funds  for  a  full  time  executive 
and  is  calling  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds  to  the  position.  For 
several  months  Boston  has  had  such  a  council  with  Robert 
Kelso  as  its  secretary.  New  York  alone  among  the  larger 
cities  is  wholly  without  either  a  council  or  a  federation ;  either 
a  community  fund  or  machinery  for  developing  a  community 
program. 

This  study  has  not  canvassed  the  work  of  the  non-financial 
councils  in  Boston,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  The  time  during 
which  any  council  has  had  an  executive  and  staff  at  its  dis- 
posal has  been  too  short  to  permit  much  more  than  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  and  ideas,  and  the  present  study  has  intended 
to  report  achievement  rather  than  programs;  the  analysis  of 
forms  of  organization  has  been  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
practical  working.  That  a  democratic  and  educational  spirit 
is  of  more  importance  than  administrative  machinery  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  machinery  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration  is  evident  from  the  recent  history  of  welfare 
federations.  The  ultimate  test  of  a  welfare  federation  is  not  in 
the  amount  of  money  which  it  collects,  nor  in  the  number  of  its 
contributors,  nor  in  the  degree  of  immunity  which  it  may  give 
from  annoying  drives;  but  in  the  number  of  well  informed 
and  well  disposed  citizens  whom  it  discovers  and  associates 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  they  can  to  secure  a  good  life 
for  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 


At  Milwaukee 

The  Forty-Eighth  National  Conference  ot  Social  Work 

By  Paul  L.  Benjamin 


AS  I  travelled  east  from  Milwaukee,  through  reaches 
of  golden  grain  rippling  in  the  sun,  past  trim  green 
and  white  farmhouses,  deep  woods  and  cities  teem- 
ing with  activity,  the  Forty-Eighth  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  gradually  assumed  its  proportions. 
And  now  as  I  write  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  things 
corhes  with  a  sudden  jolt:  Well-nigh  a  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  huddled  in  a  huge  j'ellow  bowl  have  been 
watching  two  men  battle  for  the  heavyweight  championship 
of  the  world. 

In  sharp  contrast  were  the  meetings  held  in  that  auditorium 
in  Milwaukee  where  hundreds  of  eager  men  and  women 
wrestled  with  some  of  the  problems  confronting  present- 
day  society.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  opening  session. 
The  hall  was  filled  in  spite  of  the  sweltering  heat,  the  memory 
of  which  remains  as  one  of  the  outstanding  impressions  of  the 
week.  There  was  a  hush  as  the  president  of  the  conference, 
Allen  T.  Burns,  in  thoughtful,  balanced  speech  struck  the  note 
that  was  to  recur  again  and  again  throughout  the  sessions. 
His  story  of  the  child  standing  upon  the  table  beside  its  father 
was  a  plea  for  building  upon  the  past  and  building  surely  for 
the  future.  "See,"  said  the 
child,  "I  am  taller  than  you, 
daddy."  Mr.  Burns  was  in- 
terested in  the  great  ground- 
swells  of  social  action,  in 
organic  social  laws,  as  he 
termed  them.  He  played 
a  variety  of  figures  upon 
this  central  theme,  thus 
bringing  into  relief  the  idea 
that  we  have  come  far 
enough  to  be  interested  in 
something  more  than  me- 
chanics, in  forms  and  de- 
vices, in  method  and  tech- 
nique. "If  we  are  to  have 
an  organic  relation  to  social 
progress  we  must  under- 
stand social  laws  as  the 
farmer  studies  every  factor 
of  seed  and  soil."  "The  de- 
mand is  for  the  organic 
chemist  rather  than  for  the 
social  alchemist."  "A  kind 
of  social  soil  analysis  is  the 
next  step." 

Prof.  E.  C.  Lindemann, 
secretary  of  the  National 
Country  Life  Association, 
who  followed  Mr.  Burns 
with  a  brilliant  addsess  up- 
on the  organization  of  rural 
social  forces,  stressed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  country 
church,  which,  he  stated,  is 
now  passing  through  a  veri- 
table renaissance.  All  social 
problems  are  human  prob- 
lems, Professor  Lindemann 
said,  but  he  declared  that 
the  social  forces  of  our  time 
are  too  dynamic  and  too 
fluid  to  produce  laws.  There 
is,  he  continued,  a  new  farm- 
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er  upon  the  soil  of  America  who  is  more  important  than 
the  farm.  The  need  for  this  new  farmer  was  illustrated  by 
a  speaker  at  one  of  the  later  sessions  who  told  about  a  group 
of  country  boys  who  were  being  trained  for  rural  life  through 
their  high  school  courses.  All  of  them  when  questioned,  how- 
ever, said  that  they  were  not  going  back  to  the  farm.  One 
youngster  was  asked  the  reason.  "Well,"  he  drawled,  "life 
is  too  short  to  spend  half  of  it  under  a  cow." 

The  conference  itself  was  like  a  ten-ring  circus  all  under 
one  huge,  billowing  tent.  The  auditorium  was  the  tent,  with 
its  main  hall  for  the  evening  meetings,  its  other  halls  seating 
as  many  as  a  thousand  people  for  the  section  meetings,  its 
large  adjoining  room  with  tables  for  the  kindred  groups,  its 
ample  registration  facilities,  and,  swinging  around  the  cir- 
cumference, for  all  the  world  like  animal  cages,  the  booths 
for  exhibits.  It  was  essentially  a  human  group,  earnest  to  get 
at  the  business  in  hand,  but  with  a  ready  quip  at  the  heat — 
"the  melting  pot,"  Otto  Davis  termed  the  auditorium — or  at 
the  poor  acoustic  properties  of  some  of  the  halls.  These  folks 
had  come  almost  literally  from  the  seven  seas  to  exchange 
ideas  and  gather  inspiration :  Here  a  wisp  of  a  woman  with  a 

shawl  about  her  shoulders 
hoping  to  get  something  to 
take  back  to  her  boys  and 
girls  in  the  mountains;  there 
a  group  of  college  girls, 
note-book  in  hand,  button- 
holing celebrities,  thrilled 
at  their  first  conference; 
here  a  southern  community 
leader  gathering  material  for 
the  ten  articles  she  was  to 
write  for  a  Birmingham 
newspaper;  there  a  confer- 
ence veteran  and  a  distin- 
guished psychiatrist,  ice- 
cream sandwiches  in  hand, 
laughing  and  chatting  with 
a  changing  group.  It  wore 
the  democratic  air  of  the 
circus:  Anyone  was  free  to 
talk  to  anyone  else.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  heat,  perhaps  it 
was  the  poor  hearing  quali- 
ties of  some  of  the  halls, 
perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that 
everything  was  under  one 
tent,  but  there  was  also  a 
restlessness,  a  dipping  into 
this  meeting  and  that,  and 
a  constant  milling  around. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  conference  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  -  managed, 
and  the  Milwaukee  hosts 
showed  a  hundred  courtesies 
to  their  guests.  Speakers  of- 
ten found  it  necessary  to 
speak  rather  than  to  read 
their  papers,  and  to  shorten 
them  to  crispness.  To  be 
sure,  where  something  origi- 
nal or  especially  challenging 
was  presented  the  audience 
remained  to  the  last  word 
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of  discussion.  This  was  true  for  instance,  of  the  papers  given  by 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  How  to  Leave  $25,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
Do  It  Wisely,  and  by  Cyrus  F.  Stimson  entitled  Main  Street 
— What  is  the  Great  Need  of  American  Communities  To-Day? 

There  were  also  many  individual  conferences,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  tables  set  up  like  so  many  side-shows  by  the 
kindred  organizations.  In  the  galleries  around  the  room 
people  gathered  in  knots  of  two's  and  three's.  Snatches  of 
conversation  would  drift  down:  "Tell  me,  now,  how  did 
you  get  your  children's  code."  "But  how  do  you  know  that 
social  work  is  a  profession  ?"  "What  does  the  visiting  teacher 
do  in  your  schools?"  It  is  this  opportunity. to  exchange  views 
with  specialists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  which  gives  the 
conferences  their  particular  value  to  those  who  are  conference- 
broken  and  who  have  certain  definite  things  to  learn. 

Though  Milwaukee  did  not  offer  the  romantic  cnarm  of 
New  Orleans  nor  the  recreational  facilities  of  Atlantic  City 
with  its  inviting  stretches  of  sand,  hospitality  was  one  of  the 
keynotes.  There  was  the  picnic  at  Waukesha  Beach  with  the 
fat  man's  race  (how  fast  Fred  Croxton  can  run!)  and  the 
ball-throwing  contest  and  the  swimming  and  dancing  in  the 
evening.  And  in  the  Badger  Room  of  the  Wisconsin  from 
ten  to  twelve  the  sessions  were  continued  over  cooling  drinks. 
There  were  expeditions  of  small  groups  to  the  near-by  lakes 
and  beaches.  The  final  session  satisfied  the  play  instincts  of 
the  five  hundred  who  remained  for  a  last  foregathering.  With 
a  full-piece  orchestra  at  one  of  the  halls  alternating  with  the 
song  leader  there  was  little  opportunity  for  glumness.  In 
addition,  Louise  F.  Brand  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association  had  written  a  dozen  social  service  songs 
which  were  sung  with  gusto.  One  of  the  most  popular  was 
to  the  tune  of  My  Bonnie: 


Whenever  folks  get  into  trouble, 

Whenever  they  get  in  a  muss, 

Care  floats  away  light  as  a  bubble, 

They  always  unload  it  on  us, 

We're  goats!     We're  goats! 

But  things  get  under  our  skin,  it's  thin 

Bill,  Nan!    All  goats! 

It's  part  of  our  job  to  butt  in. 

The  real  atmosphere  of  Milwaukee,  however,  was  caught  by 
a  group  from  the  Lake  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
who  spent  an  evening  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  As 
night  drew  on  the  lake  changed  from  crimson  to  a  wonderful 
blue  and  then  to  lavender  and  a  deep  purple  with  warm,  soft 
lights  in  it.  A  sailboat,  like  some  fluttering  white  moth, 
drifted  across  the  golden  track  of  the  sunset.  In  the  distance 
the  silhouette  of  the  city  faded  away. 

The  ten-ring  circus  was  evident,  finally,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  meetings,  luncheons,  and  conferences.  The  conference  it- 
self was  organized  into  ten  main  divisions: 


Chairman,  J.   Prentice  Murphy  of  Philadel- 
Chairman,    Martha   P. 


I.     Children: 

phia; 
II.     Delinquencies   and    Corrections: 
Falconer  of  New  York  city; 

III.  Health:     Chairman,  Richard   A.  Bolt,   M.   D.,  of  Balti- 
more; 

IV.  Public  Agencies  and  Institutions:     Vice-chairman,  Annie 
Hinricksen  of  Springfield,  111.; 

V.    The  Family:    Chairman,  Frances  Taussig  of  New  York 
city; 
VI.     Industrial  and  Economic  Problems:     Chairman,  Spphon- 

isba  P.  Breckinridge  of  Chicago; 
VII.    The  Local  Community:    Chairman,  Howard  S.  Braucher 

of  New  York  city; 
VIII.     Mental  Hygiene:    Chairman,  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.  D., 
of  New  York  city; 
IX.    Organization  of  Social  Forces:    Chairman,  Otto  W.  Davis 
of  Minneapolis; 
X.     Uniting  of  Native-  and  Foreign-Born  in  America:  Chair- 
man, Grace  Abbott  of  Chicago. 

Nine  general  sessions  were  held,  including  the  conference 
sermon  preached  Sunday  afternoon  by  Bishop  Charles  H. 
Brent  of  Buffalo.  There  were  fifty-nine  section  meetings  held 
by  the  ten  divisions,  usually  five  or  six  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  In  addition,  a  score  of  extra  luncheons,  teas,  and 
special  conferences  was  scheduled.  Preceding  the  conference 
and  also  during  it  no  less  than  eighteen  kindred  groups  held 
their  sessions,  which  are  reported  on  adjoining  pages.  The 
story  of  a  tenement  monther  told  by  Mr.  Burns  has 
application  here.  She  was  taken  to  the  ocean  for  a  day's 
outing  by  a  fresh  air  association.  "Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "isn't 
it  good  to  have  seen  something  there  is  enough  of!"  One  of 
the  most  significant  conferences  was  that  on  social  investiga- 
tion and  research  which  was  informal  in  character  and  limited 
to  those  interested  in  research.  At  these  meetings  Robert  E. 
Park  of  the  University  of  Chicago  discussed  sociology  and 
social  research;  Mr.  Burns  gave  a  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Americanization  Study;  Raymond  Moley,  director  of  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  outlined  the  local  survey  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice ;  and  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor  and  Charles 
Johnson  presented  the  methods  used  by  the  Chicago  Commis- 
sion on  Race  Relations.  It  was  suggested  that  sections  on 
investigation  and  research,  boys'  work,  and  objectives  in  social 
work  be  added  to  the  conference. 

Each  main  division  of  the  conference  had  its  own  side- 
show. The  Children's  Division  was  decidedly  forward-look- 
ing in  its  program,  clearly  reflecting  the  intellectual  curiosity 
of  its  chairman.  It  attacked  such  problems  as  new  values 
in  child  welfare  and  the  public  school.  Together  with  the 
National  Probation  Association,  it  gave  considerable  time  to 
defining  the  scope  and  function  of  the  juvenile  court.  It 
is  the  "legal  duty  of  the  judge  to  save  the  child,"  said  Judge 
Charles  W.  Hoffman  of  Cincinnati  in  a  plea  for  modern 
methods  in  handling  child  delinquents.  This  was  seconded  by 
Wiley  H.  Swift  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  when  he  said :  "There 
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should  be  no  jury  trials  in  juvenile  courts.  The  juvenile  court 
in  the  rural  district  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
children.  The  only  way  to  do  effective  work  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  to  have  a  paid  social  worker  in  every  county."  The  di- 
vision on  delinquents  and  correction  was  given  scareheads  in 
the  public  press  largely  because  of  its  discussion  of  sex  prob- 
lems. Arthur  W.  Towne  of  Brooklyn  discussed  child  mar- 
riages before  this  group.  "Marriage,"  he  said,  "should  be 
founded  on  sociological,  medical,  psychological  and  ethical 
grounds  in  addition  to  biological  and  legal  reason.  Marriage 
on  any  other  basis  brings  with  it  a  long  series  of  social  ills." 
The  social  aspects  of  modern  medicine  was  one  of  the 
keynotes  struck  in  the  section  on  health.  Although  at  first 
blush  the  division  on  the  family  seemed  to  concern  itself 
largely  with  methodology  and  technique,  discussing  such  prob- 
lems as  the  identifying  of  clue  aspects  in  social  case  work,  the 
sessions  were  not  in  such  conflict  with  the  note  struck  by 
Mr.  Burns  as  it  might  appear.  As  the  true  mystic  is  the 
person  really  practical  so  family  case  work,  it  was  felt,  is 
based  on  the  fundamentals.  Mrs.  John  M.  Glehn  expressed 
it:  "Ours  is  not  the  patience  of  resignation  but  the  patience 
of  vision."  That  the  members  of  this  section  are  alive  to  the 
industrial  situation  was  shown  by  the  number  which  jammed 
the  luncheon  meeting  at  which  was  discussed  the  problem  of 
what  relief  organizations  should  do  in  case  of  strikes. 

Although  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  Roger  Baldwin  were 
sorely  missed  at  the  section  on  industrial  and  economic  prob- 
lems it  presented  the  same  challenging  front  as  in  previous 
years.     Daniel  W.  Hoan,  Socialist  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  dis- 
cussed  housing  co-partnership.      Mrs.    Edward    P.    Costigan 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  aroused  the  members  of  this  section 
with  her  charge  that  the  packers  are  misleading  people  in 
their  statements  regarding  profits.     "The   only  hope  of  the 
public  lies  in  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers.     If  farmers 
are  loyal  to  these  organizations  and  resist  attempts  of  the  pack- 
ers to  crush  them  by  temporarily  underselling  them,  there  will, 
ultimately,  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living."     It  is  of 
particular  note  that  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  Whiting  Williams 
were  the  speakers  at  the  public  meeting  of  this  section.    The 
problem  of  unemployment  was  the  keynote  of  the  division, 
with  strong  papers  by  Joseph  Remenyi,  immigration  expert  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  who  discussed  unemployment 
and  the  immigrant,  and  by  John  R.  Commons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.     One  of   the  most  interesting  sessions 
of  the  Local  Community  Division  was  that  at  which  questions 
based  on  local  situations  were  answered  by  leading  community 
workers,  such  as  John  Elliott  and  Charles  F.  Weller  of  New 
York    city,    and    John     Ihlder    of    Washington.      As    has 
been     true     in     the     past,     the     division     on     mental     hy- 
giene put  forth  a  number  of  thought-provoking  papers.    That 
by  Dr.    Herman   M.  Adkr,  state  criminologist  of   Illinois, 
knocked  out  some  generally  accepted  concepts.     He  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  mental  distribution  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
two  Illinois  penitentiaries  corresponded   almost  exactly  with 
that  of   men   of  corresponding   race   and   color  in   the  army 
classification.     The  division  on  organization  of  social  forces 
was  unquestionably  the  largest  attended  and  had  some  out- 
standing papers. 

Organizing  as  a  Profession 

The  keynote  sounded  by  Mr.  Burns  was  reflected  in  the 
discussion  of  the  professional  organization  of  social  workers. 
The  interest  of  the  delegates  was  centered  upon  this  more 
than  on  any  other  topic.  This  was  reflected  in  several  meetings 
held  by  a  younger  group  of  ardent  enthusiasts,  dubbed  the 
Bolshevists,  to  discuss  objectives  in  social  work.  It  was  signi- 
ficant that  the  Association  of  Training  Schools  for  Social 
Work  this  year  discussed  training  for  community  work ;  next 
year  it  will  discuss  the  curriculum.  In  the  past  some  of  the 
schools  have  gone  upon  the  assumption  that  the  fundamental 


basis  of  training  is  case  work,  and  have  therefore  built  the 
curriculum  around  that. 

The  interest  in  professional  organization  came  to  a  climax 
when  a  thousand  delegates  turned  out  on  a  hot,  sweltering 
afternoon  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Social 
Workers'  Exchange.  To  those  who  recalled  the  handful  who 
had  turned  out  on  previous  occasions  this  one  was  epoch- 
making.  The  new  national  director,  Graham  R.  Taylor, 
gave  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the  need  for  "practitioner's 
control"  in  social  work.  He  linked  the  problem  of  the  social 
workers  to  that  of  academic  freedom  in  the  public  schools. 
He  declared  that  a  strong  professional  organization  is  neces- 
sary to  stand  back  of  individual  social  workers  when  they  are 
hamstrung  by  the  machinations  of  political  organizations. 
Edith  Shatto  King  and  J.  B.  Buell  outlined  the  development 
of  the  exchange  from  a  placement  bureau  to  an  organization 
more  and  more  capable  of  serving  the  whole  field  of  social  . 
work.  The  new  president,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  stated  that 
America  has  reached  the  cook-stove  and  sewing-machine  stage 
in  social  work.  "It  is  a  job  in  social  engineering,"  he  said. 
"No  machinery  is  so  delicate  as  the  mechanism  of  human 
life."  "The  social  worker  must  give  others  to  understand 
that  he  is  not  for  sale."  "We  must  not  be  job  getters  or 
job  holders."  For  a  new  name,  the  meeting  decided  upon 
The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Another  salient  note  was  the  interest  keenly  evinced  in 
the  discussions  of  financial  federations  and  central  councils. 
For  instance,  a  meeting  held  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference  was  so  well  attended  that  it  had  to  adjourn  to 
larger  quarters.  From  the  small  group  of  a  score  or  so  a 
few  years  ago,  the  attendance  showed  a  remarkable  growth, 
upward  of  a  thousand  being  present  at  some  of  the  sessions. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  country  now  have  central  bodies  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  thread  in  these  meetings  was  not  as  in  the  past 
the  discussion  of  adequate  fund-raising  but  rather  the  con- 
sideration of  the  social  implications  involved  in  this  type  of 
organization.  From  how  to  raise  funds  the  movement  in- 
evitably is  passing  to  how  to  raise  standards.  The  careful 
coordination  of  work  in  Cincinnati  so  that  the  associated 
charities  is  now  doing  most  of  the  case  work  for  other  agencies  ; 
the  various  surveys  made  in  Cleveland ;  the  block  representa- 
tion in  Louisville ;  the  various  committees  on  illegitimacy, 
child  labor  and  truancy  in  Chicago ;  the  research  studies  made 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  recreation  survey  made  in  Des  Moines 
were  pointed  out  as  indicative  of  this  tendency.  Certain  of 
the  federation  leaders  admitted  candidly  that  democracy  does 
not  consist  in  control  imposed  by  a  group  of  givers  but  that 
purposeful  organizations  must  have  a  voice  in  community 
policies  as  well  as  in  benefits.  "A  federation  must  not  control 
the  case  work  of  a  society  for  organizing  charity  nor  the 
economic  point  of  view  of  the  consumers'  league,"  said  Elwood 
Street.  It  was  unfortunate  that  much  of  the  publicity  dis- 
played by  various  of  the  federations  overstressed  the  appeal 
of  sickness,  poverty  and  misery.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  has 
been  dircted  to  take  steps  looking  toward  a  permanent  national 
organization  with  offices  and  executive  staff.  Publication  of 
a  manual  dealing  with  federation  practice  is  also  planned. 

Although  the  conference  was  in  no  sense  a  war  nor  a  re- 
construction one,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  there  had  not 
been  repeated  echoes  from  the'  great  conflict.  Provision  by 
the  government  for  disabled  ex-service  men  likewise  received 
constructive  attention.  Division  managers  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  with  W.  Frank  Persons,  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
domestic  operations,  spent  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  discussing 
this  problem.  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  medical  advisor  of  the 
War  Risk  Bureau,  declared  that  we  have  not  done  a  decent 
job  for  the  ex-service  man.  There  are  just  eighty  social  work- 
ers doing  intelligent  work  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
he  stated,  and  the  rest  is  being  done  by  volunteers.     "There 
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must  be  a  personal  service  in  every  element  of  treatment  of  the 
ex-service  man."  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  followed  Dr.  Emerson  at  the  general  session  on 
health,  devoted  the  first  part  of  his  paper  to  a  discussion  of 
various  bills  before  Congress,  particularly  the  one  to  create  a 
department  of  public  welfare  with  a  cabinet  officer  in  charge. 
He  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
government  is  to  take  care  of  its  disabled  soldiers,  and  that 
the  administration  of  laws  to  that  end  has  been  woefully  in- 
adequate. As  illustrating  the  size  of  this  problem  he  gave 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  that  50,000  returned 
soldiers  in  this  country  are  in  danger  of  becoming  insane  un- 
less properly  cared  for.  Our  approach  to  these  problems,  he 
explained,  is  much  like  that  of  the  small  boy  who  said  his 
prayers  at  night  but  felt  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself  in 
the  daytime.  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  '  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau,  likewise  discussed  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  public  welfare.  Although  granting  the 
need  for  coordination  and  correlation  in  the  various  depart- 
ments 01  social  welfare,  she  cautioned  against  putting  too  much 
"federalized  power  in  the  hands  of  government  in  such  work." 

Disarmament 

The  temper  of  the  conference  upon  the  question  of  dis- 
armament was  that  of  touch  and  go.  Probably  the  most  in- 
spiring and  soul-stirring  moment  at  Milwaukee  came  at  the 
final  wind-up,  jollification  dinner,  when  Miss  Lathrop  flung 
our  her  clear,  ringing  call  for  disarmament.  "We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  sense  the  fact  that  we  cannot  continue  to  pile  up 
expenses  in  preparation  for  war  and  have  any  left  for 
the  social  progress  of  our  people."  Wave  on  wave  of 
applause  showed  unmistakably  where  the  social  workers 
of  America  stand  upon  this  issue.  Professor  Lindemann 
at  the  opening  session  brought  forth  the  same  applause 
when  he  said,  "Lifting  the  burden  of  war  from  producing 
people  will  happen  because  the  farmer  has  always  con- 
sistently hated  war."  Although  the  conference  tabled  a 
resolution  on  disarmament,  the  following  petition  was  signed 
by  several  hundred  of  the  delegates : 

We,  the  undersigned  social  workers,  respectfully  petition  the 
President  to  call  an  international  conference  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  international  disarmament. 

The  question  of  endorsing  platforms  or  of  adopting  reso- 
lutions other  than  complimentary  ones  has  for  years  been  a 
moot  one.     As  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Expression  Concerning  Standards  or  Ideals  of  which  Otto  W. 
Davis  of   Minneapolis  was  chairman,   the   insistent  demand 
for  some  method  of  expression  concerning  standards  has  been 
so  strong  that  since  1903 
.  .  .  the   Conference  has  digressed   from  its  pronounced   policy 
and  has  adopted,  in  no  less  than  eleven  instances,  piattorms  or 
resolutions,  several  of  which  were  obviously  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses.   For  instance,  the  resolution  relating  to  war-time  prohibi- 
tion,, the  one  advocating  the  league  of  nations,  the  three  relating 
to  the  evil  of  family  desertion,  the  one  calling  for  more  uniform 
statistics    in    state    institutions,    the    one    favoring    limitation    of 
armaments,  and  the  one  in  behalf  of  uniform  legislation. 
At  the  final  business  session  of  the  conference  it  was  decided 
to  continue  for  the  present  the  policy  of  non-action.     The 
report  of  the  committee  also  suggested  that  there  might  be 
a  closer  affiliation  between  the  various  kindred  groups  and  the 
national  conference  itself.    This  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  business  session  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Billy  Sunday 
revival  meeting  with  Mr.  Burns  exhorting  organizations  to 
hit  the  sawdust  trail  with  institutional  memberships;  that 
is,  $25  subscriptions  by  organizations,  to  supplement  the  in- 
come from  the  various  classes  of  individual  fees.  Various 
others,  such  as  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Gertrude  Vaile,  Dr. 
Richard  Bolt,  and  Amelia  Sears  passed  up  and  down  the  aisles 
calling  people  to  the  mourner's  bench.  William  H.  Parker, 
the  general  secretary,  kept  the  tally.  The  frequent  applause 
and   the  high   pitch   of   excitement  were   punctured   by   the 


staccato  cries  of  "What  does  Connecticut  report?" — "Here's 
three  more  from  Kansas," — "Rhode  Island  pledges  sixty," — 
with  a  burst  of  hand  clapping,  and  "What's  the  score  now?" 
Altogether  $12,000  was  thus  pledged,  clearing  the  conference's 
budget  for  the  year  and  giving  it  a  new  foundation  of  support. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  indications  that  the  conference 
is  reaching  a  widening  circle  was  the  presence  of  numbers  of 
delegates  representing  state  federations  of  women's  clubs.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  gave  a  brilliant  luncheon  at  which 
four  hundred  were  seated.  Senator  Lenroot,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker,  talked  upon  disarmament.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  certain  other  groups  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  namely,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  college 
presidents  and  teachers,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  Red  Cross 
workers  who  turned  out  nearly  a  thousand  strong  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  absence  of  tuberculosis  and  public  health  secre- 
taries was  probably  explained  by  the  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  in  New  York. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  division  managers  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  division  and  chapter  representa- 
tives, progress  was  reported  in  the  face  of  a  post-war  apathy 
and  sensational  attacks  made  upon  the  organization  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  New  York.  Mr.  Persons  analyzed 
the  situation.  As  confuting  the  charges  of  extravagance  he 
stated  that  the  national  administrative  expenditure  at  head- 
quarters for  the  year  beginning  July  1  will  be  $725,000  in- 
stead of  $1,458,000  as  during  the  year  just  closing,  rnd  in  the 
divisions  two  and  one-quarter  million  instead  of  more  than 
three  and  one-half  million  dollars.  This  marked  decrease 
in  expenditures  is  offset  by  an  increased  attention  to  chapter 
autonomy.  Mr.  Persons  took  cognizance  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  organization,  the  moral  reaction  which  has 
followed  the  war  and  slowing  down  of  the  war  momentum. 
"We  know,"  he  said,  "that  from  now  on  what  the  Red  Cross 
accomplishes  for  constructive  organization  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  of  life,  must  be  based  upon  the  convictions  and 
earnest  endeavors  of  those  who  are  willing  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  social  education  in  the  community." 

Foreign  Relations 

Many  a  conference  member  had  seen  overseas  work  during 
the  war.  But  the  program  was  all  but  exclusively  domestic. 
There  was  proof,  also,  of  the  isolation  of  America  in  the  lack 
of  discussion  of  problems  of  the  Orient  although  many  Amer- 
ican social  workers  have  served  as  links  between  the  East  and 
West.  There  was,  for  example,  no  discussion  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  Mexican  problems  whatever,  even  as  they  affect 
California  and  the  border  states.  Robert  A.  Woods  of  South 
End  House,  Boston,  and  J.  S.  Burgess,  head  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Princeton  University  Center  in 
China,  whose  series  of  articles  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
Survey  [issues  of  April  23,  May  21  and  June  25],  presented 
the  Macedonia  cry  of  the  Orient  to  the  social  workers  of 
America.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  presence  of  An- 
ton Sum  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  embassy — the  social  welfare 
attache  sent  to  Washington  in  lieu  of  a  military  one.  The 
Prague  number  of  the  Survey  [issue  of  June  11]  was  feat- 
ured at  Milwaukee.  So  decided  was  the  interest  in  the  possi- 
bility of  inviting  foreign  delegates  to  these  American  confer- 
ences that  the  section  on  the  local  community  sent  a  request  to 
the  executive  committee  that  a  special  division  on  international 
relations  be  created  next  year,  which  conceivably  might  hold 
joint  sessions  with  the  other  divisions  and  so  create  new  points 
of  contact  between  foreign  and  domestic  social  workers. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  of  former  presidents  of  the  conference 
it  was  suddenly  realized  that  1923  or  1924  will  be  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  conference,  depending  upon  the  reckoning 
which  is  used.  The  newly-elected  president,  Robert  W.  Kelso, 
appointed  the  retiring  president,  Allen  T.  Burns,  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  for  a  jubilee  conference  to  celebrate 
it,  probably  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DIVISION  MEETINGS 


Delinquents  and  Correction 

THE  motif  of  the  delinquency  section  was  brought  out  by 
Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  when  in  her  speech  on  the 
elimination  of  reformatories  she  described  how  effective 
treatment  of  delinquents  requires  a  revision  of  the  popular 
song  : 

Get  'em  young, 
Treat  'em  rough, 
Tell  'em  nothing, 
into  n 

Get  'em  young, 
Treat  'em  gently, 
Tell  'em  everything. 

We  need  to  keep  those  we  hope  to  reform  out  of  the  re- 
formatories and  to  have  judges,  particularly  in  juvenile  courts, 
who  are  trained  for  their  work  and  who  stand  in  the  com- 
munity for  at  least  some  of  the  virtues  they  are  trying  to 
inculcate  in  their  charges. 

Especially  illuminating  was  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Healy,  director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Bos- 
ton, of  the  methods  of  studying  a  case  of  delinquency.  As 
he  analyzed  processes  and  methods,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  it  is  a  waste  of  public  money  to  employ  for  this 
work  anyone  who  has  not  had  special  preparation. 

In  the  discussion  of  social  hygiene,  Dr.  William  A.  Evans 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  hospitalization  and.  quarantine  and 
Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the 
program  of  protective  social  measures  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  the  United  States  government  by  the  Inter- 
departmental  Social   Hygiene  Board. 

Against  a  background  of  knowledge  of  mental  capacity 
revealed  by  the  army  tests,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler,  state  crim- 
inologist, presented  material  gained  through  a  survey  of  the 
inmates  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  Illinois. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  the  latter  were  representative 
samples  of  the  communities  from  which  they  came.  At  the 
same  meeting  Orlando  F.  Lewis  discussed  organization  and 
administrative  needs  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Gillin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  crime. 

The  main  promise  of  the  future  in  the  delinquency  field 
is  in  the  contributions  of  the  psychiatrists  to  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Those  who  are  contending  that  the  public  school 
system  should  be  the  great  administrative  agency  both  on 
the  preventive  and  curative  side  were  competently  represent- 
ed by  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Elizabeth  L. 
Woods  of  Madison,  and  Anna  Pratt  of  Philadelphia. 
_  An  advance  was  made  in  Milwaukee  in  defining  the  func- 
tions of  the  parole  officer,  the  probation  officer,  the  police- 
woman, and  the  protective  worker.  A  report  outlining  these 
junctions,  presented  by  Henrietta  Additon  of  the  United 
States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  was  unani- 
lously  adopted. 

<  Ruth  Topping,  field  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hy- 
giene, and  George  E.  Worthington,  of  New  York  city,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  Ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  gave  a 
joint  paper  on  a  study  of  the  morals  courts  in  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  recommending  the  abolition  of  all  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  except  one  of  general  criminal  juris- 
diction, with  plenary  powers  in  the  establishment  of  ample 
special  courts  and  with  authority  to  develop  its  social  side, 
thereby  providing  a  laboratory  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  cure  of  delinquency. 

|  In  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  the  delinquency  sec- 
tion  of   the   national   conference   faces   a  practical   problem 


which  calls  into  question  the  very  reason  for  its  being.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  meet- 
ing place  where,  more  and  more,  there  will  be  scientific  dis- 
cussion and  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  standards  and  the  generating  of  ideals.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  an  occasion  for 
the  endorsement  of  forms  rather  than  substance  and  where 
ideals  may  be  correspondingly  destroyed.  This  question  was 
on  the  lips  of  many  this  year.       Martha  P.  Falconer. 

Health 

THE  division  on  health  exemplified  the  rugged  Anglo- 
Saxon  meaning  of  the  word  which  connotes  wholeness 
and  soundness  of  life.  Both  its  negative  phase  of  ab- 
sence of  disease  and  its  positive  phase  of  promotion  of  abound- 
ing vigor  were  dealt  with  in  the  sessions.  The  latter  received 
more  emphasis  and  diew  forth   animated  discussion. 

In  the  opening  session  the  national  attempts  in  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  health  work  were  discussed  comprehensive- 
ly by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong  and  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,. 
the  former  outlining  the  organization  of  the  National  Health 
Council  and  the  latter  the  activities  of  the  National  Child 
Health  Council.  The  ways  in  which  voluntary  organizations 
can  best  cooperate  with  health  officials  were  brought  out  with 
homely  illustrations  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Philadelphia. 
"Too  often,"  he  said,  "the  voluntary  organizations  do  the  coo- 
ing and  the  official  organizations  are  left  entirely  to  do  the 
operating." 

Health  centers  were  discussed  by  Philip  S.  Piatt  of  New 
Haven,  whose  clear-cut  treatment  focused  attention  upon  the 
larger  opportunities  before  them.  Elizabeth  Fox  of  Washing- 
ton, speaking  of  the  public  health  nursing  program  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  pointed  out  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  rural  situation  and  showed  how  public  health  nurses  were 
doing  pioneer  work.  The  necessity  for  more  trained  nurses 
was  stressed. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  papers  was  that  by 
George  R.  Bedinger  of  New  York  city,  who  sketched  graph- 
ically the  cooperative  health  plan  of  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  showed  clearly 
how  the  Red  Cross  in  a  metropolitan  center  could  integrate 
its  activities  with  the  health  work  of  the  community.  Atten- 
tion was  called  by  Seymour  Stone  and  by  Blanche  Renard  to 
similar  work  being  attempted  in  Boston  and  in  St.  Louis. 

The  social  significance  of  child  health  work  was  presented 
from  different  angles  by  Dr.  J.  Mace  Andress  of  Boston 
University,  Ida  M.  Cannon,  director  of  medical  social  ser- 
vice work  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
and  Dr.  Ada  E.  Schweitzer,  chief  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Bu- 
reau of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health.  Although  thirty- 
eight  states  now  have  bureaus  of  child  hygiene — most  of  them 
connected  with  state  departments  of  health — their  appropri- 
ations, standards  and  types  of  work  differ  widely. 

The  last  day  was  devoted  to  nutrition,  and  so  great  was 
the  interest  that  an  extra  session  in  the  afternoon  was  called 
to  continue  the  discussion.  Nina  Simonds,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  brought 
out  how  in  recent  years  we  have  gained  a  remarkable  amount 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  a  properly 
selected  diet  can  promote  health.  The  use  of  the  leafy  vege- 
tables, of  milk  and  its  products  and  of  fruits  in  preference 
to  a  meat  and  potato  diet  was  stressed. 

The  practical  application  of  our  newer  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion to  the  growing  child  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Ira  Couch 
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Wood  of  Chicago.  At  the  general  session  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son made  the  statement  that  while  health  education  should  be 
universal  it  is  most  logically  and  easily  applied  to  the  school 
child.  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel  prophesied  a  new  era  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  which  the  medical  man  should  be  a  leader, 
with  nurses,  teachers  and  social  workers  as  his  co-laborers. 
He  pleaded  for  better  coordination  of  government  depart- 
ments as  related  to  health  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  na- 
tional   department    of    health    would    finally    be    established. 

Richard  A.  Bolt,  M.D. 

Public  Institutions  and  Agencies 

PUBLIC  officials  proved  a  stronger  division  than  for  many 
years.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  administrative  departments  in  many 
states  is  undergoing  changes  and  repairs,  as  a  result  of  which 
public  officers  and  employes  have  found  it  hard  to  secure  offi- 
cial sanction  for  their  attendance  at  the  conference. 

The  first  discussion  of  the  series  in  this  division  fell  upon 
the  moot  question  of  wages  to  prisoners.  The  report  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Survey  Committee  presented  the  problem 
as  a  question  of  business,  and  maintained  that  on  a  business 
basis  fair  wages  could  be  paid  and  the  enterprise  continue 
solvent.  But  the  discussion  group  would  not  have  it  that  way. 
Persons  are  not  put  into  prison  for  the  business  profit  which 
can  be  made  out  of  them.  As  a  business  they  are  a  failure. 
They  are  confined  for  the  public  good  and  for  their  own  re- 
formation. Yet  it  is  likely  that  wages  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  inducement  to  the  support  of  their  dependents  can 
be  paid  without  great  monetary  loss.  The  division  felt 
so  sure  that  the  topic  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  analyzed 
that  a  special  committee  was  created  to  work  with  Division 
II  and  to  report  at  the  next  conference.  , 

The  next  topic  brought  out  equally  vigorous  discussion. 
It  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  care  of  children.  The  dividing  line  between 
public  and  private  care  is  frequently  thought  of  as  a  vague 
no-man's  land  in  which  citizens  in  distress  and  needing  care 
are  more  than  likely  to  get  lost  and  should  be  expected  to 
get  lost.  Analysis  showed  that  there  need  be  no  failure  of 
contact  nor  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  care  should  be  given 
by  the  public  and  what  supplied  by  the  private  agencies.  The 
private  society  in  its  capacity  of  public  trust  is  in  general 
the  experimenter  and  the  educator;  the  public  department 
is  an  administrative  machine  for  carrying  out  those  processes 
in  relief  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  third  section  meeting,  the  relationship  between  state 
and  local  government  in  the  development  of  public  welfare 
service  was  presented,  with  special  reference  to  county  gov- 
ernment plans.  |So  far  as  this  year's  meetings  were  con- 
cerned, those  who  contend  for  complete  state  control  of  all 
matters  of  relief  appear  to  be  losing  ground.  The  tendency 
in  the  discussion  was  toward  the  conclusion  that  supervision 
and  general  oversight  should  be  centralized  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment ;  that  administration,  or  the  actual  details  of  the  task, 
should  be  decentralized  in  the  hands  of  local  officials. 

At  its  Monday  session  the  division  continued  to  discuss 
relationships,  this  time  between  state  institutions  and  agen- 
cies and  private  concerns.  The  text  of  the  entire  program 
was  inter- relationships,  and  the  subject  matter,  methods  and 
plans  of  coordination.  This  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  pub- 
lic social  welfare  this  year.  The  question  is  not  what  to  do 
with  private  agencies,  nor  how  to  keep  them  from  unloading 
their  burdens  upon  the  public  department,  nor  how  to  un- 
load public  burdens  upon  them  without  paying  for  the  ser- 
vice; but  rather  how  to  build  up  the  public  social  welfare 
system  so  that  it  may  work  in  close  cooperation  with  private 
agencies,  gaining  their  interest  and  support,  and  working  out 
with  them  a  more  rational  way  of  dividing  the  field. 

Robert  W.  Kelso. 


The  Local  Community 

"TT 7HAT  has  the  American  social  worker  to  offer  China, 
VV  Japan  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  how  can  the 
resources  in  music,  art  and  other  cultural  phases  of  community 
life  in  which  these  age-old  civilizations  are  so  rich,  be  made 
available  for  America?" 

While  many  of  the  problems  discussed  by  the  Local  Com- 
munity Division  were  old  problems,  while  there  was  little 
new  in  the  discussions  of  the  various  phases  of  neighborhood 
and  community  life,  there  was  a  distinctly  new  note  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  internationalism  in  connection  with 
social  work. 

That  America  has  a  distinct  responsibility  in  helping  ori- 
ental  and  other  foreign  countries  who  are  eager  for  her  aid 
to  develop  the  leadership  for  solving  their  social  problems  was 
the  message  not  only  from  Robert  A.  Woods  of  South  End 
House,  and  from  J.  S.  Burgess,  head  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  Princeton  University  Center  in  China,  but,  as 
a  testimony  carrying  great  weight,  from  Anton  Sum,  of  that 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic — that  far-seeing  country  which  has 
substituted  for  its  military  attache  at  Washington  a  social 
welfare  attache. 

So  keen  was  the  interest  in  this  newly  recognized  phase  of 
international  friendliness,  that  from  the  Local  Community 
Division  went  the  request  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  conference  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  the  conference  of  delegates  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  consideration  be  given  the  creation  of  a  special 
division  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  community  problems 
in  foreign  lands. 

Technique— the  best  methods  of  securing  results,  and  of 
measuring  achievements — was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
meetings  of  all  the  divisions.  It  was  natural  that  the  members 
of  the  Local  Community  Division  should  make  some  attempt 
to  apply  standards  of  measurements  and  tests  to  their  work 
and  to  themselves.  Not  numerical  standards — not  insistence 
on  "cut  and  dried"  methods — but  tests  of  intelligence,  of  skill, 
of  understanding,  of  friendliness,  of  ability  to  focus  the 
"pleasant  gossip"  of  the  neighborhood  and  make  it  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  neighborhood  life;  not  a  technique  which 
destroys  the  spirit,  but  a  a  technique  which  will  help  the 
neighborhood  and  community  worker  to  develop  the  right 
relationship  between  man  and  man ;  these,  it  was  insisted, 
were  some  of  the  standards  of  achievement  for  the  measuring 
of  community  work.  Throughout  the  conference  came  this 
emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  the  community  worker  himself — 
the  necessity  for  purging  himself  of  any  elements  of  contempt 
and  bitterness,  and  his  need  £or  faith. 

That  the  by-products  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  terms 
of  neighborliness,  community-mindedness  and  a  richer  social 
and  recreational  life  are  fundamentally  important  to  com- 
munity life  was  the  testimony  of  those  who  told  of  experiments 
in  cooperative  buying  and  selling  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested. The  accounts  of  successes  and  failures  brought  out 
the  universal  testimony  that  in  cooperative  enterprises  nothing 
is  more  important  than  the  development  of  sound  business 
management  and  the  training  of  store  managers  and  directors 
who  will  have  social  vision. 

The  housing  problem — its  extent  and  seriousness,  and  ways 
of  meeting  it — was  discussed  practically  at  two  section  meet- 
ings. Whether  through  federal  loans,  through  private  cor- 
porations or  through  the  co-partnership  plan  which  is  gaining 
in  favor,  each  community  suffering  from  housing  shortage 
should  delay  no  longer  in  beginning  to  solve  its  problem.  But 
whatever  the  method,  was  the  warning  of  John  Ihlder,  we 
must  do  nothing  which  will  lower  social  standards  and  make 
it  impossible  to  regain  the  accomplishments  of  the  pre-war 
period. 

As  a  thread  running  through  all  the  meetings  of  the  division 
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was  the  conviction  that  community  work  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  social  workers'  program  or  the  plans  of  any  group; 
that  nothing  can  stop  the  growth  of  a  movement  which  means 
the  participation  of  every  element  in  the  community,  and 
which  gives  every  member  of  the  community,  however  un- 
trained in  the  technique  of  social  work,  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  contribution.  Abbie  Condit. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces 

THE  note  of  questioning  introduced  into  his  revolution- 
ary presidential  address  by  Allen  T.  Burns  found  no  re- 
flection in  the  papers  of  this  division,  and  little,  if  any,  in  the 
discussion  of  them.  To  use  Mr.  Burns's  phrases,  most  of  the 
division  people  were  thinking  along  the  line  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  -work,  rather  than  along  that  of  the  organization 
of  social  forces.  Even  those  few  who  complained  that  the 
division  program  did  not  deal  sufficiently  with  fundamentals 
did  not  all  define  fundamentals  in  the  same  way.  Some  were 
philosophically  inclined  like  Mr.  Burns,  it  is  true ;  but  others 
sought  a  formulation  of  platforms  of  essential  services  and 
minimum  standards  of  activity. 

In  spite  of  the  self-searching  thus  encouraged  in  the  leaders 
of  this  division,  there  has  probably  never  been  a  conference  at 
which  the  soundness  of  joint-finance  in  social  service  has  been 
so  generally  accepted.  David  A.  Brown  of  Detroit,  James 
F.  Jackson  of  Cleveland,  and  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati 
presented  strong  points  in  its  favor  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
giver,  the  constituent  agency,  and  the  federation  official  respec- 
tively. "Joint-finance,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  "is  neither  a  bogey 
nor  a  panacea.  While  there  are  disadvantages  to  the  con- 
stituent agencies,  we  feel  in  Cleveland  that  those  disadvantages 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages.  Mr.  Bookman,  in 
enumerating  a  formidable  list  of  achievements  in  Cincinnati, 
from  the  recent  raising  of  $1,750,000  from  60,000  people  to 
the  coordination  of  social  service  to  the  point  where  agencies 
now  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  services  to  be  performed 
rather  than  in  terms  of  individual  budgets,  did  a  good  deal 
to  substantiate  Mr.  Jackson's  statement.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
at  all  unwholesome,  therefore,  that  a  doubt  still  remained 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  social  service,  even  when 
financed  to  the  degree  that  its  leaders  have  courage  to  ask,  is 
as  effective  as  the  standards  set  up  by  Mr.  Burns  would  re- 
uire.  For  example,  relief  budgets  continue  to  grow.  Per- 
ps  the  necessity  of  considering  social  work  as  a  whole  which 
deration  officials  face,  plus  such  considerations  as  Mr.  Burns 
aises,  are  to  result  in  a  new  critique  of  the  effectiveness  of 
ial  service  specialties. 
However,  under  the  leadership  of  Otto  W.  Davis  of 
inneapolis,  the  program  of  this  division  successfully  avoided 
mething  which  he  confessed  had  to  be  guarded  against; 
ely,  the  identification  of  the  "organization  of  social 
rces"  with  the  specialized  interests  of  joint-finance. 
Citing  among  many  other  examples  the  decision  of  the 
emphis  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  develop  a  city- wide  work  among 
ung  women  along  a  variety  of  lines  rather  than  to  build  a 
rge  central  boarding  home  for  them,  Francis  H.  McLean 
New  York  city  substantiated  his  case  that  central  councils 
social  agencies  had  demonstrated  their  value  in  every  phase 
)f  cooperation  except  the  coordination  of  budgets  (apart  from 
joint-finance),  and  apparently  left  his  audience  open-minded 
is  to  the  possibility  of  good  service  in  the  field  of  budget  re- 
view as  well. 

The  organization  of  rural  forces  was  up  on  two  occasions, 
first  in  the  paper  presented  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindemann  of  the 
National  Country  Life  Association,  and  again  in  the  discussion 
f  state  councils  of  social  agencies,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton  of 
Columbus,  and  Elmer  Scott  of  Dallas.  Professor  Lindemann's 
two  points  were,  first,  that  city  social  services  and  institutions 
must  have  counterparts  in  rural  communities  if  life  in  the 
country  is  to  progress ;   and,  second,  rural  social  services  must 


be  specialized.  Mr.  Croxton  warned  his  hearers  against  the 
notion  of  a  uniform  program  for  an  entire  state  and  advocated 
sub-councils  which  could  find  out  local  needs  and  enlist  local 
resources.  Mr.  Scott  characterized  the  Texas  council  as  one 
of  state-wide  agencies,  and  as  an  example  of  its  work,  de- 
scribed a  study  of  the  Mexican  problem  in  Texas,  in  a  single 
community,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  text-book  is  to  be  written 
as  a  guide  for  other  communities. 

A  real  clash  of  opinion  developed  when  Hastings  H. 
Hart  of  New  York  city  discussed  how  legacies  might  be  left 
wisely  to  social  work.  Dr.  Hart  found  some  possibilities  in 
the  development  of  community  trusts,  as  guarding  against  the 
endowment  of  defunct  issues,  and  also  in  general  approved 
of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Edward  T.  Devine 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  pressing  back  upon  the  legator  the 
duty  of  making  up  his  mind  as  to  how  the  gift  should  be  used ; 
Robert  W.  Kelso  of  Boston  insisted  upon  the  importance  of 
educating  ministers  and  lawyers  to  advise  legators  sensibly. 
Raymond  Moley  of  Cleveland  suggested  the  elasticity  of  the 
community  foundation  as  a  desirable  element,  while  W.  J. 
Norton  of  Detroit  defined  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community  fund  as  not  so  much  how  money  may  be 
wisely  bequeathed,  but  as  to  how  legacies  may  be  stimulated 
by  federations  for  constituent  agencies.  This  source  of  revenue 
must  next  be  tapped,  he  said,  if  resources  in  successful  joint- 
finance  cities  are  to  continue  to  increase.  Homer  W.  Borst. 

Mental  Hygiene 

IT  was  particularly  appropriate  that  most  of  the  papers  in 
this  division  were  devoted  to  the  mental  hygiene  of  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  growing  realization  that  many  social  prob- 
lems have  their  origin  in  childhood.  This  period  presents 
the  golden  opportunity  for  establishing  proper  training  and 
habits.  Many  personality  difficulties  date  back  to  mistakes 
in  childhood  training.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
face  the  difficult  situations  of  life  as  they  arise  and  not  be 
permitted  to  turn  away  from  problems  or  deny  their  ex- 
istence. "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure" 
applies  most  forcibly  in  the  mental  hygiene  of  childhood. 
Preventive  aspects  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  importance  of 
conserving  the  mental  health  of  the  normal  child  were  em- 
phasized by  the  various  speakers. 

The  intellectual  differences  in  children  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized but  it  is  only  recently  that  their  emotional  differ- 
ences have  been  taken  into  account.  Intelligence  tests  are  not 
enough  when  it  comes  to  examining  the  mentally  defective 
child.  There  is  a  tendency  more  and  more,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration etiological  factors  involved  and  behavior  char- 
acteristics, and  to  study  the  social  reactions  of  the  individual 
before  attempting  to  find  a  suitable  environment  for  him.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  different  types  of  mental 
defective  requiring  different  kinds  of  care  and  training.  Per- 
manent segregation  is  no  longer  considered  the  only  effective 
way  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  true  that  many  require  institu- 
tional care,  some  for  life,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency^  to 
consider  the  institution  for  mental  defectives  as  a  way-station 
in  the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  enter  it ;  and  to  discharge  as 
early  as  possible  those  who,  by  virtue  of  the  training  and  their 
own  temperamental  stability,  can  get  along  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  best  possible  places  in  which  to  recognize  and 
correct  handicaps  is  the  -school,  which  is  often  the  first^  so- 
cial environment  to  which  the  child  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  adjust  himself.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  know  the 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  and  apply  them,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  the  "difficult"  child.  Conduct  disorders  are  often 
the  result  of  unhappiness  due  to  the  assignment  of  tasks  that 
a  pupil  is  incapable  of  doing.  Teachers  should  adapt  the 
work  to  the  ability  of  the  child  and  seek  to  understand  the 
emotional  factors  in  his  personality.  Speech  disorders  also 
should  be  understood  and  corrected,  not  alone  for  the  sake 
of  good  speech,  but  because  they  often  involve  mental  factors. 
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Strong  pleas  were  made  at  Milwaukee  for  the  teaching  of 
mental  hygiene  in  normal  schools  and  for  the  attention  of 
colleges  to  the  mental  health  of  their  students.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  such  agencies  as  psychopathic  hospitals, 
mental  health  clinics  and  psychiatric  social  work  was  clearly 
shown.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  urgent  need  for  specially 
trained  social  workers  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  and  for 
psychiatric  instruction  for  all  social  workers.  The  action 
taken  this  year  by  the  conference  in  making  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Division  a  permanent  one  indicates  that  social  workers 
recognize  the  social  aspects  of  the  problems  in  this  field,  al- 
though they  are  primarily  problems  of  conserving  individual 
mental  health  and  of  bringing  about  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments between  individuals  and  their  environments.  Although 
the  points  brought  out  in  the  papers  and  the  discussions  would 
indicate  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  on  the  whole  an  op- 
timistic tone  characterized  the  meetings  of  this  division. 

Edith  M.  Fureush. 


The  Family 


ANOTHER  year,  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  divi- 
sion on  the  family,  has  piled  up  evidence  in  favor  of  in- 
dividualization of  the  treatment  of  social  problems  affecting 
family  life.  This  year  testimony  was  given  not  alone  by  the 
orthodox  group  of  family  case  workers,  born  to  the  faith,  but 
by  converts  from  new  fields — public  departments,  the  law  and 
industry.  Even  the  community  was  regarded  as  a  candidate 
for  case  work  treatment.  At  the  division's  general  session, 
Frances  Perkins,  a  new  evangelist  recruited  from  the  proud 
field  of  "preventive  work,"  told  of  the  effectiveness  which 
has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  by  the  introduction  of  an  after  care  program 
of  case  work  among  recipients  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance. 

Another  new  field  for  case  work  was  presented  in  the 
general  session  by  Joel  D.  Hunter  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  filling  the  place  of  J.  H.  Wigmore  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness 
from  participating  in  the  program.  The  adaptation  of  the 
case  method  in  the  teaching  of  the  law,  following  long  after 
its  introduction  into  the  medical  schools,  has  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  legal  clinic.  Cases  for  the  clinic  are 
furnished  by  the  legal  problems  arising  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Charities  and  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  law 
school  and  the  charities.  Senior  students  receive  ninety  hours 
of  this  specialized  case  work  training  during  the  senior  year. 

While  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  work  of  govern- 
mental agencies,  the  old  time  functional  controversy  between 
public  and  private  agencies  was  missing.  The  papers  on 
mothers'  pensions,  which  now  are  administered  in  forty  states 
and  under  as  many  laws,  showed  the  possibilities  of  construc- 
tive case  work  in  public  departments,  given  adequate  super- 
vision and  intelligently  made  and  interpreted  laws. 

In  the  general  session  of  the  division  on  the  organization 
of  social  forces,  a  challenge  was  sounded  to  the  social  agencies 
working  in  rural  districts  to  bring  social  justice  to  bear  on 
the  life  in  the  small  rural  community.  The  challenge 
was  echoed  in  the  meeting  on  problems  of  organization  in 
smaller  communities.  With  more  direct  responsibility  and 
necessarily  broader  functions,  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  a  state  conference  of  social  work,  and  a  state 
mothers'  pension  organization  agreed  that  possibly  the  greatest 
contribution  of  the  social  worker  is  in  the  organization  of 
the  small  community  to  recognize  and  meet  its  own  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  two  meetings  of  the  division,  one  an  informal  luncheon 
and  one  a  joint  session  with  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  agency  for  meeting  situations  which  arise  through 
changes  in  industrial  conditions,  was  discussed.     Prof.  W.  E. 


Hotchkiss,  director  of  industrial  relations  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers,  presented  the  theory 
that  the  increases  of  wages,  which  are  brought  about  by  a 
rising  cost  of  living,  bring  with  them  automatically  changes 
in  living  habits  and  standards  which  make  impossible  corres- 
ponding decreases  at  times  of  decreasing  costs.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  burden  of  downward  readjustments,  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  the  inadequate  earnings  of  fully  employed,  able 
bodied  wage  earners,  were  not  legitimate  problems  of  the 
family  case  agencies. 

In  a  joint  session  with  the  committee  on  mental  hygiene, 
Dr.  William  Healy  of  Boston  warned  case  workers  of  the 
pitfalls  which  might  beset  them  in  the  use  of  mental  age 
tests,  particularly  with  adults.  That  they  are  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  intensive  work  for  those  whom  these  tests, 
used  alone  and  at  their  face  value,  might  have  condemned  to 
institutions,  was  shown  in  Elizabeth  Dutcher's  paper  on 
possibilities  of  home  care  with  border-line  women.  The  thrill 
of  the  meeting,  however,  came  in  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy's 
statement  that  the  social  case  worker,  to  participate  effectively 
in  a  program  of  family  case  work  involving  behavior  problems, 
must  go  with  not  more  than  fifteen  families ! 

Frances  Taussig. 

Uniting  of  Native-  and  Foreign- 
Born  in  America 

THE  program  of  the  section  of  uniting  the  native-  and 
foreign-born  was  planned  to  present  five  aspects  of  the 
post-war  immigration  problem;  namely,  European  causes  of 
emigration,  administrative  problems  of  regulations,  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  aspects  of  immigration,  and  the  schooling 
of  those  who  are  here. 

A  question  which  many  Americans  are  asking  is  whether, 
so  far  as  emigration  in  the  past  resulted  from  political  and 
economic  oppression  and  unrest  on  the  part  of  racial  minorities 
in  Russia,  Austria  Hungary  and  Germany,  it  has  ceased 
with  the  changes  in  the  map  which  have  been  made  since 
the  armistice. 

Anton  Sum,  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  social  service  attache  connected  with  a  foreign 
embassy  in  the  United  States,  opened  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Both  he  and  Captain  Lazarevitch,  consul  general 
for  Jugoslavia  in  Chicago,  believe  that  the  removal  of  racial 
and  economic  discriminations  from  which  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  Jugoslavs  suffered  in  the  past  and  the  thoroughgoing 
agrarian  reforms  already  initiated  in  both  countries  will  re- 
duce the  migration  from  those  countries.  Relatives  and 
friends  will,  they  believe,  continue  to  come  as  long  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  sufficiently  better  here  to  make  them 
willing  to  undertake  the  American  experiment.  Dr.  Sum 
also  reported  a  government  bill  which  provides  for  the  control 
of  steamship  companies,  examinations  of  emigrants  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  government,  so  that  those  who  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  will  not  be  allowed  to  sail,  and  protec- 
tion from  exploitation  for  those  who  start  from  or  pass 
through  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Judge  Hugo  Pam,  recently  returned  from  Eastern  Europe, 
described  the  conditions  of  Jewish  refugees  in  Warsaw, 
Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Budapest  and  other  sections.  Aged 
parents,  wives  and  young  children  prevented  from  joining  re- 
latives already  in  America,  by  the  operation  of  the  3  per  cent 
law,  had  nothing  before  them  but  unspeakable  wretchedness. 

Ruth  Crawford  of  the  national  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  difficulties  which  developed 
when  the  emigrant  stream  was  diverted  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  where  facilities  for  the  care  of  thousands  had  been 
developed,  to  French  ports  which  were  entirely  unprepared 
to  handle  the  crowds. 
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The  limited  field  of  teaching  English  was  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Ruby  Baughman,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  now 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  by  Genevieve  Bane,  home 
teacher  in  Springfield,  111. 

In  cooperation  with  the  section  on  industrial  and  economic 
problems  the  organizing  of  immigrant  workers  in  the  present 
unemployment  was  considered.  Whatever  was  talked  about, 
the  tragic  despair  caused  by  the  widespread  unemployment 
was  only  temporarily  forgotten.  This  fact  gave  new  interest 
to  the  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Burns,  of  means  by  which  im- 
migration could  be  regulated  on  an  economic  rather  than  a 
racial  basis. 

The  meetings  of  the  division  came  to  a  close  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  im- 
migration. The  paper  of  Prof.  Julius  Draschler  of  Smith 
College  on  the  cultural  contribution  of  the  immigrant  and  a 
policy  of  assimilation  was  so  enthusastically  received  that  the 
division  hopes  it  may  be  shared  with  Survey  readers  in  the 
near  future.  Prof.  Robert  E.  Park  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  closed  with  some  concrete  examples  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  and  urged  that  we  should  spend  more  time  in  decid- 
ing what  can  be  done  rather  that  what  we  might  perhaps 
like  to  do.  The  applause  indicated  that  those  present  were 
prepared  to  do  what  they  could  to  promote  cultural  democracy 
in  the  United  States.  Grace  Abbott. 

Industrial  and  Economic 
Problems 

THE  program  of  the  section  on  industrial  and  economic 
problems  was  organized  about  the  conviction  that  the 
collective  effort  of  government  agencies  (found  to  be  possible 
during  the  war  under  the  pressure  of  the  patriotic  motive) 
should  be  looked  upon  as  possible  in  time  of  peace  under  the 
pressure  of  a  humanitarian  motive  and  of  a  desire  for  juster 
relations  among  the  groups  in  the  United  States.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment dealing  with  industrial  problems,  that  is,  the  Woman's 
Bureau,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  United  States  Employment  Bureau,  were  asked  to  report 
as  to  their  present  status  and  activities  and  their  outlook.  In 
addition  to  this,  reports  of  the  state  government  were  also 
discussed  and  special  efforts  to  secure  control  over  monopolies 
in  food  stuffs  were  given  a  place. 

The  interest  of  the  division  was  aroused  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
in  the  division  had  been  concerned  with  the  formulation  of 
preventive  measures  during  the  years  191 3-1 5,  and  others 
(social  case  workers)  find  themselves  now  facing  an  impossible 
situation  in  the  burden  that  is  laid  upon  them  by  the  stoppage 
of  industry.  In  an  effort  to  frame  a  constructive  policy  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  formulate  for  themselves  some  statement,  the 
members  of  the  division  stayed  together  from  eleven  until 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  June  25.  During  this  discussion, 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Prof.  F.  S.  Deibler  of  Northwestern  University  gave  patiently 
and  constructively  their  help  in  the  deliberations. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  division  that  a  formal  report  was 
neither  timely  nor  appropriate.  The  division  felt,  neverthe- 
less, that  however  great  the  confusion  characterizing  the 
present  situation,  the  two  essentials  for  an  effective  and  orderly 
program  are  ( 1 )  sympathetic  understanding  among  groups 
and  (2)  constructive  leadership.  These  two  factors  in  pos- 
sible advance  were  both  represented  in  the  persons  of  Whiting 
Williams,  who  spoke  at  the  general  meeting  on  What  is  on 
the  Worker's  Mind,  and  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  whose  contribu- 
tion to  the  substitution  for  anarchy  in  the  clothing  trades  of 
a  reasonable  degree  of  law  and  order  now  receives  national 
recognition.  Mr.  Hillman  spoke  of¥  organizing  immigrant 
and  unskilled  labor.  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 


Children 


THE  theme  which  quite  definitely  dominated  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Children's  Division  was  that  of  emphasizing 
the  ideal  that  every  child  should,  if  he  is  in  any  measure 
mentally  and  physically  capable,  be  given  a  decent  home  life 
and  a  chance  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The  pro- 
gram was  concerned  not  merely  with  emphasizing  the  ideal, 
but  with  developing  methods  and  techniques  which  would 
bring  about  the  desired  result  for  all  classes  of  children — the 
dependent,  the  delinquent  and  the  physically  handicapped. 

Homer  Folks,  of  New  York  city,  secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  opened  the  discussion  at  the  first 
session  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  entire  preventive 
program.  Mr.  Folks  believes  that  we  have  made  real  pro- 
gress in  the  last  twenty  years  in  understanding  the  forces 
which  make  for  poverty,  delinquency  and  physical  defect,  and 
in  beginning  to  control  them. 

Dr.  William  Healy  of  Boston  in  discussing  the  importance 
of  understanding  the  personality  and  conduct  problems  of 
children,  agreed  with  Mr.  Folks  that,  in  general,  institutional 
life  is  bad  for  children  because  it  takes  place  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  personal  devotion  of  some  adult  who 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  parent  to  the  child. 

At  a  session  presided  over  by  Emma  O.  Lundberg  of  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau,  consideration  was  given  to  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency  as  dealt  with  by  the  juvenile 
court.  Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman  of  Cincinnati  stated 
frankly  that  the  juvenile  courts  are  not  on  the  whole  living 
up  to  the  expectations  of  their  founders.  The  reason  may  be, 
however,  that  a  stupendous  task  was  assigned  them  without 
a  proper  appreciation  of  its  difficulties,  and  without  proper 
facilities.  The  task  of  the  court  is  no  less  a  one  than  the 
saving  of  every  delinquent  and  dependent  child.  Wiley  H. 
Swift  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  made  a  plea 
for  the  thousands  of  normal  children  who  are  neglected  and 
abused  and  for  whom  nothing  is  at  present  being  done. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  the  vital  topic  of  the  school 
as  a  little  used  social  agency.  Just  as  previous  sessions  had 
emphasized  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  normal  home  life,  so 
this  one  emphasized  his  right  to  a  school  life  adjusted  to  his 
individual  needs.  Jane  F.  Culbert  of  New  York  city  gave 
the  first  paper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  visiting  teacher. 
She  wholesomely  emphasized  a  fact  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  social  worker — that  the  public  school  is  already  the 
greatest  child  welfare  agency  of  the  community,  though  its 
usefulness  can  unquestionably  be  widely  extended. 

Marietta  L.  Johnson  of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  a  more  vital  type  of  education  genuinely  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  the  child  himself  and  his  real  needs. 
Education  should  be  a  life-giving,  joyous  process.  It  should 
be  regarded  not  as  a  preparation  for  life,  but  as  life  itself. 
Newton  H.  Hegel  of  Minneapolis  pointed  out  how  far  we 
are  at  present  from  securing  to  each  citizen  the  fundamental 
rights  of  democracy. 

The  final  session  of  the  committee  was  given  over  to  a 
consideration  of  how  the  benefits  of  normal  home  and  school 
life  could  be  extended  to  children  who  are  handicapped — 
those  with  visual  defects,  the  crippled,  and  children  whose 
mothers  work.  Winifred  Hathaway  of  New  York  city  told 
of  the  extent  of  unrecognized  visual  defect  in  the  schools, 
resulting  in  school  failure  not  for  lack  of  brains  but  for  lack 
of  glasses.  Edith  R.  Solenberger  of  Philadelphia  also  laid 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  considering  carefully  what  kind 
of  care  might  be  given  a  child  in  its  own  home,  before  recom- 
mending institutional  care. 

Mabel  A.  Gillam  of  Chicago  in  presenting  the  work  of  the 
day  nursery  for  the  children  of  employed  mothers,  did  not 
undertake  to  argue  the  theoretical  desirability  of  the  plan. 
She  simply  stated  that  as  yet  such  nurseries  were  a  necessity  in 
cities  because  there  were  many  working  mothers  for  whom  no 
other  assistance  was  available.  Helen  T.  Woolley. 
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The  Association  of  Social 
Workers 

THE  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Amidst  a  veritable  riot  of  amendments 
and  suggestions,  the  members  of  what  had  been  the  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange  voted  to  set  their  faces  toward 
the  goal  which  this  new  name  signifies.  It  is  to  be  an  organi- 
zation of  social  workers.  It  is  consciously  to  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  profession.  It  is  to  be  organized  on 
a  national  scale,  and  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  social  workers  to  control  the 
performance  of  certain  definite  and  concrete  functions,  such 
as  placement,  professional  research,  vocational  guidance,  re- 
cruiting and  popular  education. 

The  meeting  at  Milwaukee  was  itself  testimony  to  the  deep 
and  widespread  interest  which  has  been  aroused  during  the 
past  year  in  this  idea  of  a  working  organization  of  social 
workers.  Approximately  one  thousand  people  attended, 
nearly  one-half  the  entire  registration  of  the  conference, 
marking  it  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  sectional 
meeting  held  during  a  very  hot  and  very  busy  week.  And 
as  the  meeting  progressed  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  not 
there  because  of  their  personal  interest  in  speakers  on  the 
platform  although  the  tribute  given  to  Graham  R.  Taylor 
and  Edith  Shatto  King  came  dangerously  near  to  being  an 
ovation.  They  were  there  because  they  wanted  to  know 
how  this  idea  of  professional  organization  and  professional 
activity  was  going  to  tie  up  to  their  own  particular  jobs  and 
their  own  specialized  fields,  and  more  than  that  they  wished 
to  have  an  active  part  in  the  formulation  of  policies. 

The  program  had  been  definitely  planned  to  make  this 
possible.  Mrs.  King  told  how,  when  a  year  ago  the  exchange 
was  in  serious  financial  straits,  a  series  of  conferences  re- 
sulted in  a  determined  effort  to  make  it  something  which  it 
had  not  been  before,  a  real  organization  of  social  workers. 
J.  B.  Buell  paid  tribute  to  members  of  the  different  commit- 
tees— finance,  publicity  and  education,  vocational  informa- 
tion, placement,  recruiting,  professional  requirements — who, 
tackling  the  jobs  which  these  titles  indicate,  have  by  their 
time  and  labor  made  possible  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

With  these  achievements  as  a  setting,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy  outlined  the  very  serious  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  policy  which  are  before  the  association.  Shall 
we  limit  membership  ?  Mr.  Taylor  asked.  If  we  do  what  should 
be  the  qualifications?  How  shall  we  organize  nationally  and 
on  a  democratic  basis?  What  should  be  the  relation  of  a 
local  social  workers'  club  to  the  nucleus  of  association  mem- 
bers in  a  city.  How  can  we  best  conduct  a  study  of  profes- 
sional requirements  which  will  really  analyze  the  social 
worker's  job  ?  How  can  we  better  interpret  our  function 
to  a  public  which  still  thinks  of  us  as  long-haired  uplifters? 
His  appeal  was  not  for  a  quick  and  ready-made  solution  but 
for  sober  consideration  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  by 
every  specialized  group  which  has  a  stake  in  this  outcome. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  has  been  chairman  of  a  committee  which  has 
studied  the  relation  of  the  exchange  to  other  national  social 
agencies.  The  6uccess  of  their  program,  he  said,  is  in  the  last 
analysis  always  dependent  on  the  personnel  which  they  are 
able  to  secure,  or  with  whom  they  must  cooperate.  To  raise 
standards,  to  recruit  new  workers,  to  develop  a  real  profes- 
sional class  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  new  association. 
In  this  early  period  a  moral  and  financial  obligation  lies  with 
the  progressive  national  agencies.    And  then,  as  someone  said 


afterward,  the  meeting  really  began.  Homer  Borst  of  Min- 
neapolis, Karl  de  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia,  Mary  Cong- 
don  of  Pittsburg,  Dorothy  Kahn  of  Baltimore  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  local  committees  told  what  they  had  done, 
of  the  problems  in  the  field  as  they  saw  them,  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  ideas  which  were  being  promulgated.  The 
amendment  changing  the  name  was  introduced,  and  for  over 
thirty  minutes  President  C.  C.  Carstens  struggled  with  a 
mob  which  resembled  nothing  if  not  a  battling  political  con- 
vention. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  a  new  name  for  the  or- 
ganization, with  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  as  president,  Clare  M. 
Tousley,  first  vice-president,  Gertrude  Vaile,  second  vice- 
president,  Rose  J.  McHugh,  third  vice-president,  J.  B.  Buell, 
secretary,  and  W.  W.  Norton,  treasurer.  Sixty  council  mem- 
bers, representing  every  field  of  social  work,  every  geogra- 
phical section  of  the  country,  are  to  be  the  governing  body. 
They  in  turn  have  elected  as  an  executive  committee  to  serve 
with  the  officers  Harriet  Andrew,  Grace  H.  Childs,  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  David  Holbrook  and  Philip  P.  Jacobs.  They 
start  the  year  with  an  inspiration  and  impetus  such  as  has 
been  seldom  given  to  social  workers.  J.  B.  Buell. 


Child  Labor 


CHILD  labor  is  not  an  isolated  problem.  This  was 
evidently  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  every  speaker  who 
addressed  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  at  Milwaukee  on  June  24.  The  child  laborer  is 
not  a  distinct  type — he  is  simply  a  child,  not  a  phenomenon — 
and  he  cannot  be  set  apart  from  other  children  because  he 
works.  He  must  be  considered  as  his  fellows  are  considered, 
as  entitled  to  all  the  care,  protection,  training,  and  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  development  that  we  seek  to  give  to 
all  children.  The  child  laborer,  whether  in  the  factory,  the 
mine,  the  store,  the  street,  the  home,  or  on  the  farm,  will  be 
no  better  off  because  of  prohibitive  laws,  even  when  well  en- 
forced, unless  his  health  be  safeguarded,  his  play  promoted, 
his  schooling  made  available,  and  a  normal  home  life  assured. 

Most  of  our  child  laborers  are  now  and  always  have  been 
in  the  country.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  those  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age  found  by  census  enumerators  in  1910  were 
on  farms;  we  do  not  yet  know  how  many  were  found  there 
in  1920  but  the  number,  when  announced,  will  probably  be 
far  below  that  for  1910,  because  in  the  latter  census  the  in- 
formation was  gathered  in  April  when  farming  operations 
were  under  way,  while  in  the  former  it  was  gathered  in 
January  when  they  were  everywhere  at  a  standstill.  We 
know,  however,  that  large  numbers  of  young  children  work 
at  hard  tasks  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beets,  onions,  tobacco, 
cotton,  berries,  and  other  crops  raised  on  large  areas,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  kept  busy  at  different  occupations 
on  small  areas  devoted  to  general  farming.  No  labor  laws 
apply  to  them,  no  inspectors  oversee  their  work.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  pass  such  laws  and  to  provide  for  such  in- 
spection; but  little  will  be  accomplished  until  their  parents 
— their  employers — think  of  their  work  in  terms  of  health,  of 
play,  of  education,  and  of  wholesome  childhood.  In  a  word, 
child  labor  everywhere  must  give  way  to  suitable  work  for 
children — work  that  has  disciplinary  value,  educative  value, 
recreational  value.  As  Charles  Gibbons  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  declared,  the  matter  is  one  of  education 
rather  than  of  legislation. 

The  problem  of  child  labor  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
the  problem  of  neglect,  for  the  abuse  of  the  child  in  employ- 
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ment  is  neglect — on  the  part  of  the  parent,  the  community, 
the  state.  Especially  is  this  true,  said  Sara  A.  Brown  of  the 
national  committee,  in  regions  where  community  spirit  is 
lacking,  for  this  lack  means  absence  of  proper  play,  of  health 
protection,  and  of  real  schooling. 

Country  people,  particularly  young  country  people,  leave 
the  farms  and  go  to  the  cities  not  only  because  conditions  have 
changed  but  also  because  the  people  themselves  have  changed. 
They  demand  more  than  they  did  in  former  years,  said  Homer 
Folks,  and  if  their  wants  cannot  be  supplied  in  the  country 
they  go  to  the  cities  to  satisfy  them.  What  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  C. 
Lindemann  of  the  National  Country  Life  Association,  is  a 
revitalised  rural  life  that  will  hold  the  best  in  the  country 
and  not  let  it  slip  away  to  the  cities.    Edward  N.  Clopper. 

The  Episcopalian  Social  Workers 

OVER  one  hundred  representatives  of  social  service  com- 
missions and  other  organizations  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  gathered  at  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  June 
20,  at  the  call  of  the  Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop,  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  of  the  church. 
The  chief  purposes  of  the  conference  were  to  bring  together 
Episcopalian  social  workers  with  a  view  to  closer  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  support ;  to  discuss  the  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  of  the  church  in  this  particular  field  and  the 
mutual  relations  that  should  be  established  among  Episco- 
palian organizations  and  between  them  and  similar  organi- 
zations in  other  religious  bodies;  and  to  provide  for  contin- 
uing the  meetings  of  the  conference  every  year  and  for  its 
permanent  organization.  One  of  the  specially  valuable  re- 
sults of  the  conference  was  that  most  of  the  delegates  re- 
mained over  for  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

The  liveliest  session  was  one  at  which  the  question  of 
whether  commissions  should  assume  responsibility  for  express- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  church  on  social  matters  was  dis- 
cussed vigorously  by  Bishop  Irving  P.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
who  urged  that  the  representatives  of  churches  should  be 
cautious  not  to  trespass  on  territory  that  belongs  to  the  state 
and  should  be  sure  that  they  spoke  only  the  truth ;  and  by 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  who  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  ap- 
plying Christian  principles  to  the  conduct  of  every-day  in- 
dustrial life  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
truth.  Unfortunately  lack  of  time  prevented  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  but  most  of  the  audience  made  it 
clear  that  its  verdict  was  in  the  affirmative.  The  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  conference  on  the  rela- 
tion of  churches  to  social  problems  and  conditions  was  well 
expressed  by  the  following  passage  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  parishes: 

The  problem  of  industry  is  a  part  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  larger  social  problem.  What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  church  toward  the  great  world  movement,  which  is 
seeking  to  make  more  just  and  righteous  the  relations  which  ob- 
tain between  the  employer  and  the  employe  today?  This  is  a 
much  mooted  question.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  industrial  questions,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the 
welfare  of  human  beings,  are,  at  bottom,  social  and  moral  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  are,  therefore,  the  rightful  concern  of  reli- 
gion and  the  church.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  well-being  and  peace  must  find  a  place  in  the 
social  program  of  every  living  and  awakened  parish.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  must  study  industrial  problems  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  Real  good  would  undoubtedly  come  from  the 
holding,  under  parish  auspices,  of  conferences  between  employers 
and  employes.  But  such  conferences  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully arranged  for,  and  wisely  and  skilfully  handled.  Then  the 
industrial  forum  plan  has  been  tried  with  success  as  part  of  a 
parish  program. 

The  church  cannot  take  sides  with  either  the  employer  or  em- 
ploye as  such;  she  must  study  both  sides,  and  fearlessly  use  her 
great  influence  to  help  bring  in  justice  and  righteousness  where- 
ever  they  are  lacking,  and  to  safeguard  them  when  threatened. 


The  conference  voted  by  a  large  majority  that  it  would  not 
adopt  declaratory  resolutions  nor  indulge  in  propaganda  but 
would  confine  itself  to  free  and  open  discussion  and  conference. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  suggested  to  the  department  that  the  lat- 
ter should  prepare  and  present  to  the  church  a  statement  of 
Christian  social  principles.  It  also  voted  to  meet  next  year 
in  Providence  just  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  It  requested  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
department  appoint  a  council  of  advice  to  be  composed  of 
one  or  more  members  from  each  province. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  conference  was  full  of  friendli- 
ness, tolerance  of  differing  opinions,  a  sincere  desire  to  learn 
and  religious  feeling  and  faith.  Its  keynote  was  struck  in 
the  devotional  service  held  in  the  cathedral  on  the  second  night 
of  the  conference  preparatory  to  a  corporate  communion  the 
next  morning.  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  of  Buffalo  urged  a 
more  thoroughgoing  practice  of  the  principles  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  dealing  with  social  problems,  as  well  as 
throughout  all  our  life.  But,  he  said,  it  was  essential  to  re- 
member that  the  two  great  commandments  were  inseparably 
coupled  together  by  Christ  and  that  belief  in  and  fellowship 
with  God  are  the  foundation  for  the  fullest  fellowship  with 
men.  John  M.  Glenn. 

The  Social  Service  Exchanges 

FOR  some  twenty  years  these  exchanges  have  served  as 
clearing  houses  for  local  social  agencies  by  maintaining 
central  card  indices  of  the  families  known  to  them.  Most 
exchanges  have  not  ventured  far  beyond  this  clearing  house 
service.  Some  exchanges  have  cleared  Christmas  and  sum- 
mer outing  lists;  a  few  have  initiated  case  conferences;  one 
or  two  have  undertaken  to  act  as  consultants  for  agencies 
perplexed  with  record  problems. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Minneapolis  exchange  to  adopt  a 
definite  policy  of  seeking  new  services  which  the  exchange 
may  offer  to  the  agencies.  The  results  were  brought  out  at 
the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Service  Exchanges.  In  an  able  paper  on  the  relation 
between  the  social  service  exchange  and  the  case  worker,  when 
the  service  is  extended,  Pearl  C.  Salsberry,  district  secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Associated  Charities,  discussed  five  ex- 
periments undertaken  within  the  last  two  years  by  the  Min- 
neapolis exchange.  It  has  directed  student  research  work; 
produced  an  interesting  chart  of  related  families  known  to 
many  of  the  agencies  of  the  city ;  carried  on  a  clipping  bureau 
service ;  registered  relatives  for  a  limited  number  of  agencies ; 
and  conducted  an  experiment  in  inter-city  inquiry.  Referring 
to  the  argument  of  an  eastern  registrar  that  routine  skill  is 
the  backbone  of  the  exchange's  service,  Miss  Salsberry  ad- 
vanced the  startling  biological  proposition  that  the  exchange 
"has  two  backbones — one  of  routine  skill,  the  other  of  un- 
limited imagination — each  of  importance  in  supporting  the 
effective  exchange."  Naturally,  the  Minneapolis  experiments 
were  both  criticized  and  commended  in  the  general  discus- 
sion. Probably  the  clipping  bureau  evoked  the  most  interest, 
and  fortunately,  the  delegates  were  able  to  examine  at  first- 
hand a  similar  clipping  service  maintained  by  the  Milwaukee 
exchange. 

Not  only  individual  exchanges  but  also  the  national  as- 
sociation has  faced  questions  of  scope  and  function.  The  execu- 
tive committee  undertook  to  review  and  extend  the  "standard 
forms"  adopted  last  year  and  to  compile  standard  filing  rules. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  association  take  in  the 
whole  field  of  social  record-keeping,  on  the  side  of  office  or- 
ganization and  mechanics.  The  executive  committee  will  re- 
port back  on  this  matter  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Margaret  Byington  of  the  American  Red  Cross  spoke  in  one 
of  the  conference  division  meetings  on  the  organization  of 
the  exchange  in  the  small  city.  Bessie  E.  Hall  discussed  the 
relation  between  the  social  service  exchange  and  (a)  case 
work  and    (b)    community  organization. 
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The  officers  of  the  association  elected  at  Milwaukee  are 
as  follows: 

President:    Bessie  E.  Hall,  Cleveland; 
Vice-President:    W.  Learmouth,  Montreal; 
Secretary:     Arthur  Dunham,  Philadelphia; 
Treasurer:    Daisy  I.  Rice,  Rochester. 

Arthur  Dunham. 

Inter-City  Conference  on 
Illegitimacy 

PAPERS  on  illegitimacy  were  brought  together  this  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegit- 
imacy instead  of  under  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional conference.  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  in  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  mental  aspects  of  illegiti- 
macy, asked :  What  is  it  besides  the  actual  sex  experience 
which  leads  the  girl  to  indulge  in  illicit  sex  relations  and  what 
is  it  she  seeks  in  choosing  this  method  of  expression?  She  clas- 
sified unmarried  mothers  into  two  groups;  those  in  whom  we 
have  a  combination  of  definite  mental  pathology  and  sexual 
promiscuity  and  those  in  whom  illicit  sexual  expression  is  re- 
flected as  a  definite  behavior  tendency.  For  the  unmarried 
mothers  who  have  normal  sex  development  but  lack  normal 
inhibitory  equipment,  a  satisfactory  solution  is  an  environment 
which  may  insure  their  safety. 

Instead  of  viewing  the  problem  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
we  should  turn  our  efforts  toward  understanding  the  condi- 
tions as  a  problem  of  behavior.  The  individual  must  be  helped 
to  accept  himself  as  he  is,  to  recognize  his  assets  together  with 
his  limitations  and  to  recognize  certain  urges  within  himself 
that  need  control.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in 
pregnancy  itself  we  may  find  a  potent  factor  for  good.  Dr. 
Kenworthy  pleaded  that  we  aim  to  discover  the  motive  behind 
every  act  and  to  recognize  the  elements  at  work  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  unmarried  mother,  which  may  be  the  influencing 
factor  in  producing  the  maladjustment.  Our  problem  of  edu- 
cation toward  a  satisfactory  social  adaptation  should  begin 
before  the  girl  has  reached  the  age  of  motherhood ;  we  should 
furnish  sublimational  outlets  before  the  damage  is  done. 

Dr.  George  Ruhland,  commissioner  of  health  of  Mil- 
waukee, presented  the  plan  of  that  city  in  approaching  the  sub- 
ject of  illegitimacy  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health.  A 
ruling  of  this  department,  issued  as  a  public  health  measure, 
requires  the  breast-feeding  of  every  baby  for  at  least  three 
months  wherever  physically  possible.  He  told  of  the  success 
of  the  plan  in  reducing  the  infant  mortality  of  children  of  ille- 
gitimate birth  and  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  social  adjustment  and  plan 
for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  baby  during  this  time. 

In  a  report  on  standards  worked  out  by  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  on  Parenthood,  Irene  Haywood  of  that  city 
presented  general  standards  of  case  work  with  the  illegitimate 
family  and  standards  for  hospital  social  service.  In  presenting 
next  steps,  the   following  principals  were  enunciated: 

That  the  unmarried  mother  is  essentially  and  primarily  a 
problem  for  the  general  family  welfare  agencies,  and  logically 
the  major  part  of  the  social  case  work — study,  diagnosis,  plan- 
ning and  treatment — should  be  done  by  these  societies; 

That  the  agency  dealing  with  the  unmarried  mother  should 
supplement  its  case  work  through  specialized  agencies  providing 
shelter  before  confinement,  hospital  care,  post-natal  care,  place- 
ment of  the  baby,  separate  placement  of  the  mother  and  child, 
legal  protection  through  the  courts,  and  vocational  advice  and 
guidance ; 

That  the  foster-care  needed  for  many  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  children  beyond  the  mother's  pre-natal  care  should  be 
closely  related  to  or  a  part  of  the  work  of  a  general  child  wel- 
fare agency; 

That  the  period  of  care  in  maternity  homes  be  limited  to  ap- 
proximately two  or  three  months  before  and  two  months  after 
confinement;  and 

That  the  after-care  work  in  a  community  should  be  done  either 
by  the  workers  connected  with  the  homes  or  by  the  general  or 
special  agencies  to  which  the  mothers  are  referred. 

Douise  Drury. 


The  Visiting  Teachers 

THE  underlying  theme  of  the  meetings  and  discussions 
held  by  the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 
was  the  concept  of  the  school  as  a  potential  social  agency,  and 
the  visiting  teacher  as  the  organizer  of  this  latent  energy  for 
effective  social  service.  As  was  brought  out  by  the  retiring 
president,  Jane  F.  Culbert  of  New  York  city,  in  her  address 
on  the  treatment  of  the  socially  handicapped  child,  the  visiting 
teacher  anticipates  social  inadequacy  and  treats  the  symptoms 
— pauperism,  inefficiency,  behavior  problems,  mental  diseases, 
beginnings  of  delinquency — so  as  to  counteract  the  handi- 
cap, and  eliminate  the  need  for  reeducation  and  reform 
later.  Her  position  within  the  school  enables  her  to  be  on 
hand  when  trouble  appears,  and  overtake  it  early.  Further- 
more, she  makes  it  possible  for  the  school  to  render  better 
cooperation  to  social  agencies,  since  through  her  training  in 
social  work  she  understands  the  traditions  of  both  the  school 
and  social  work. 

Newton  H.  Hegel  of  Minneapolis  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  visiting  teacher  teaches  not  classes,  but  standards 
of  living  and  of  morals,  needs  of  childhood,  of  the  individual 
child,  of  his  family.  Jessie  Taft  of  Philadelphia  speaking  on 
individualizing  the  child,  emphasized  the  helpfulness  of  the 
visiting  teacher  to  the  class  teacher  in  bringing  to  her  a  picture 
of  the  individual  child,  enabling  the  class  teacher  to  individ- 
ualize Johnnie  or  Jennie,  and  so  adapt  the  school  to  the 
child's  particular  needs.  Thus  the  visiting  teacher  has  a 
double  function — to  educate  homes  and  the  individual  child 
in  school  and  life  relations,  and  to  awaken  the  social  possi- 
bilities of  schools  for  better  service  to  childhood. 

Jessie  L.  Louderback. 

The  American   Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Work 

PERHAPS  participation  is  the  word  which  best  describes 
the  spirit  manifest  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work.  Francis  H. 
McLean  of  New  York  city,  is  his  report  of  the  year's  field 
work,  emphasized  not  only  the  nation-wide  development  in 
the  standards  and  ideals  of  family  case  work  but  also  the 
individual  responsibility  of  the  local  societies  in  this  develop- 
ment. Beginning  with  this  report  and  including  the  more 
informal  talks  at  the  general  secretaries'  dinner  there  was 
evident  a  desire  to  give  and  take,  to  share  the  experiences  and 
lessons  gleaned  from  the  dealing  with  every-day  human  prob- 
lems. Mr.  McLean  spoke  of  experiments  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  in  Ohio  and  some  of  the  states  farther  west, 
where  the  established  family  societies  have  assumed  definite 
responsibility  in  helping  the  smaller  cities  meet  their  social 
problems.  This  is  already  bearing  fruit  in  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  purposes  and  problems  of  family 
case  work  agencies,  whether  in  large  or  small,  eastern  or 
western  communities. 

This  year,  if  ever,  family  case  workers  from  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  met  on  common  ground.  Whatever 
the  disagreements,  and  there  was  plenty  of  frank  and  whole- 
some difference  of  opinion,  there  was  always  a  genuine  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  disputants  to  go  some  distance  with 
the  experimenter. 

There  was  very  little  theory  in  the  nine  group  meetings — 
only  enough  to  give  a  forward  look  to  the  discussions.  Helen 
W.  Hanchette  of  Cleveland  and  those  who  spoke  on  her  sub- 
ject had  proved  that  domestic  economy  is  a  working  force  in 
family  case  work  and  based  their  belief  in  its  future  on  the 
actual  accomplishments  of  the  past. 

Ida  M.  Cannon,  who  is  in  charge  of  medical  social  ser- 
vice work  in  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  John 
E.  Ransom  of  Chicago  and  Elizabeth  G.  Fox  of  Washington 
spoke  of  steps  already  taken  in  differentiating  the  functions 
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of  family  case  work  agencies  from  those  of  medical  case  work 
agencies  as  indicative  of  what  the  next  steps  might  well  be. 
The  experience  of  the  Chicago  society  in  the  careful  re- 
cruiting of  workers  was  a  genuine  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  the  personnel  problem  of  social   agencies. 

But  the  absence  of  theoretical  discussion  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  there  was  any  lack  of  challenging  ideas. 
Whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  the  process  of  identifying 
clue  aspects  in  family  case  work  presented  by  Ada  E.  Shef- 
field of  Boston,  one  felt  the  thrill  of  her  presentation  of  what 
case  work  thoughtfully  performed  and  thoughtfully  analyzed 
may  contribute  to  the  science  of  human  behavior.  Virginia 
P.  Robinson  of  Philadelphia,  in  urging  case  workers  to  in- 
dicate the  processes  by  which  they  accomplish  their  end,  placed 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  worker,  but  at  the  same  time 
indicated  a  necessary  next  step  in  the  development  of  the 
profession.  Indeed,  whether  in  the  pioneer  work  of  a  west- 
ern society,  in  the  sharing  of  case  work  responsibility  with 
new  groups  in  the  community,  or  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  intensive  field  work  in  Ohio,  the  concrete  actualities 
served  but  as  windows  to  a  wider  vision  of  future  possibil- 
ities. 

It  would  probably  be  out  of  the  question  to  expect  in  such 
large  gatherings — and  the  association  has  never  had  larger  or 
more  enthusiastic  meetings — to  have  continuous  group  think- 
ing; but  to  one  member  of  these  audiences  there  came  a  defi- 
nite conviction  that  the  listeners  were  doing  more  than  mere- 
ly listening — that  they  were  themselves  helping  to  create  the 
ideas.  From  such  participation  comes  the  steady  growth  of 
group  ideals.  Margaret  E.  Rich. 

Aid  for  Travelers 

AMONG  the  youngest  of  national  organizations,  the 
•  National  Association  of  Traveler's  Aid  Societies  in  its 
third  annual  conference  showed  a  spirit  of  determination  to 
apply  to  its  own  technique  the  principles  and  methods  which 
have  been  found  fruitful  in  the  more  highly  developed  fields 
of  social  service. 

The  seventy-nine  delegates  present  included  representatives 
from  such  widely  scattered  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Dallas, 
Ashville,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Canada.  This  broad  representation,  while 
bringing  out  special  local  problems,  such  as  those  in  cities  of 
undeveloped  social  resources  discussed  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Irish, 
secretary  of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  Milwaukee,  also 
disclosed  more  typical  problems.  A  session  was  devoted  to 
consideration  of  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  needed  by 
the  traveler's  aid  worker  as  the  "social  worker  in  the  station," 
led  by  Miss  O.  M.  Jaques  of  Boston. 

The  subject  of  traveler's  aid  and  protective  work  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  V.  M.  Murray,  secretary  of  the  Traveler's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  city.  She  urged  that  the  traveler's 
aid  societies  should  work  solely  as  private  protective  agencies 
without  police  power. 

Not  only  can  we  do  more  effective  work  without  any  police 
power,  but  if  we  accept  it  we  are  assuming  legal  authority  with- 
out legal  responsibility  to  any  legal  agency.  No  private  organ- 
ization should  place  itself  in  this  position.  Police  power  for 
women  should  be  exercised  only  by  regularly  appointed  police 
women. 

This    opinion    was   confirmed    in    a    resolution    unanimously 
adopted  in  the  business  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  possibilities  for  greater  service  in  guiding  and  protect- 
ing the  newly  arrived  immigrant  en  route  to  his  destination 
were  discussed  by  Allen  T.  Burns.     That  few  problems  of 
the  new  arrivals  to  our  shores  are  more  serious  in  nature  and 
greater  in   magnitude  than  that  of  the  girl  coming  here  to 
be  married  was  strongly  emphasized  by  Margaret  Wead,  field 
supervisor  of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  city. 
A  large  group  of  these  girls   [said  Miss  Wead]   have  never 
seen  their  fiances.     Frequently  they  change  their  minds  upon  ar- 
rival, but  as  marriage  has  been  stated  on  the  manifest  sheets  as 


their  reason  for  coming  to  America  they  fear  deportation  if  they 
do  not  marry,  although  this  is  not  in  fact  the  law.  When  such 
girls  are  discharged  to  our  care  they  are  told  by  inspectors  that 
they  are  to  follow  the  directions  of  our  worker.  Immigration 
inspectors  very  frequently  refuse  to  discharge  girls  to  the  fiances, 
no  matter  what  the  credentials,  and  often  offer  them  the  alter- 
native either  of  having  the  girl  cared  for  by  our  society  or  of 
having  her  sent  to  Ellis  Island  for  detention. 

In  Miss  Wead's  opinion  tragedies  which  have  resulted  in 
many  of  these  cases  could  be  avoided  if  federal  provision 
were  made  for  a  social  investigation  in  the  man's  home  town 
before  the  girl  arrives,  following  an  affidavit  filed  by  the  man 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  for  temporary  detention,  perhaps,  of  the 
group  of  girls  who  have  never  seen  their  fiances,  until  an 
investigation  is  made.  A.  Irving  Hallowell. 

The  Child  Welfare  League 

THE  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  emerged  from  its 
chrysalis  stage  into  a  full-fledged  organization  at  its. first 
annual  meeting  held  during  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Milwaukee.     With  a  new  constitution  adopted  at 
this  meeting  and  with  a  board  of  directors  representing  various 
localities  and  forms  of  service,  the  league  stands  ready  to  carry 
forward  the  purposes  stated  in  its  constitution;   to  secure: 
The  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems. 
The  improvement  of  standards  and  methods  of  the  different 
forms  of  work  with  children. 

The    making    available    for    all    of    its   members   the    assured 
results  of  successful  effort  in  any  part  of  the  field. 
The  development  of  inter-society  service. 

The  promotion  of  these  purposes  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  C.  C.  Carstens  who,  pending  a  permanent  form  of  organi- 
zation, has  been  conducting  the  work  of  the  league  since  the 
first  of  this  year  under  a  preliminary  working  arrangement 
following  the  grant  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Carstens  of  his  first  six 
months  of  service  shows  visits  to  forty-one  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  league  in  the  East,  South  and  Middle  West 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  field,  besides 
the  rendering  of  definite  services  to  at  least  a  dozen  member 
agencies  in  response  to  requests  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
meeting  local  problems.  Thus  the  field  service  to  which 
many  of  the  league's  members  have  long  looked  forward  be- 
came an  established  fact  before  the  organization  itself  was 
completed. 

Other  services  already  rendered  by  the  league  are  the 
establishment  of  a  small  circulating  library  of  books  and 
articles  bearing  upon  child  welfare  which  will  be  loaned  to 
members,  and  the  sending  of  trained  workers  upon  request  to 
assist  member  agencies  for  limited  periods  in  developing  new 
work  or  in  effecting  changes. 

An  adjourned  session  of  the  annual  meeting  considered 
the  practicability  of  developing  certain  record  forms  that 
would  embody  the  minimum  of  information  which  it  is  be- 
lieved should  be  recorded  about  all  children  accepted  by 
agencies  for  care.  The  interest  called  forth  indicated  that 
this  is  a  live  question  upon  which  some  further  experimental 
work  in  cooperation  with  member  agencies  will  be  undertaken. 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  are: 

President,  H.  Ida  Curry,  New  York  city;  vice-president,  Wil- 
fred S.  Reynolds,  Chicago;  secretary,  Georgia  G.  Ralph,  New 
York  city;  treasurer,  Frederic  H.  Knight,  Boston;  executive  com- 
mittee, H.  H.  Hart,  New  York  city;  A.  H.  Stoneman,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  W.  A.  Weston,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Stedman, 
St.  Louis;  James  E.  Ewers,  Cleveland;  Dr.  F.  S.  Stoddard.  Phila- 
delphia; Marcus  C.  Fagg,  Jacksonville;  D.  F.  Shirk,  Topeka; 
Rush  Berolzheimer,  Chicago;  Caroline  Crosby,  Minneapolis; 
Belle  Sherwin,  Cleveland;  Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York  city; 
May  F.  Hallett,  San  Francisco;  Judge  S.  D.  Murphy,  Alabama; 
Ada  E.  Sheffield,  Boston;  J.  V.  Hawk,  Helena;  E.  D.  Solenberger, 
Philadelphia. 

The  offices  of  the  league  are  at  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York  city.  Georgia  G.  Ralph. 
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National  Probation  Conference 

A  CRITICAL  analysis  and  re-statement  of  the  principles 
and  functions  of  the  juvenile  court  by  leading  judges 
and  experts,  and  a  strong  defense  of  the  probation  system, 
properly  used,  as  one  of  the  great  crime  preventives,  fea- 
tured the  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  in  Milwaukee.  The  conference  brought 
together  250  judges,  probation  officers  and  other  court  work- 
ers from  almost  every  state,  who  set  out  to  examine  and  re- 
define the  place  of  social  work  and  social  organization  in  the 
courts.     They  got  down  to  intensive  discussion. 

In  the  adult  divisions,  figures  and  statements  were  pre- 
sented by  the  secretary  of  the  association  showing  that  news- 
paper intimations  of  a  general  "crime  wave"  were  largely 
exaggerated.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  there  is  greater 
need  for  high  standards  in  probation  work.  The  probation 
worker  should  utilize  the  present  public  interest  in  crime  to 
strengthen  his  work. 

John  M.  Cooper  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  speaking  on  the  responsibility  of  society  for  delin- 
quency, urged  that  workers  in  the  courts  should  give  the  pub- 
lic more  information  as  to  their  work.  Students  in  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  taught  practical,  present-day  civics — 
the  duties  of  the  police,  the  work  of  juvenile  and  other  courts, 
and  the  place  of  the  correctional  institutions.  Strong  defense 
of  the  probation  plan  was  voiced  by  Judge  A.  C.  Backus  of 
Milwaukee  and  George  W.  Kirchwey  of  New  York. 

The  family  or  domestic  relations  court,  the  movement  for 
which  is  growing,  was  discussed  by  representatives  of  the 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  courts.  Judge 
Charles  W.  Hoffman  of  Cincinnati  reported  the  probable 
establishment  of  such  courts  with  broad  powers  in  the  cities 
of  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore.  Non-support  and  all  strictly 
family  problems  needing  court  action  should  be  dealt  with 
largely  in  conformity  with  practice  in  the  juvenile  courts. 

The  sessions  on  the  juvenile  court,  arranged  jointly  with 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  opened  with  a  statement  by 
Julia  C.  Lathrop  pointing  out  "the  danger  of  emphasizing  the 
social  aspects  of  the  juvenile  court  at  the  expense  of  its  legal 
•authority;"  but  answering  in  the  negative  the  query:  "Have 
we  prevailing  accessible  provisions  for  the  children  and  youth 
of  our  country  who  are  brought  into  courts  in  need  of  the 
protection,  guidance  or  restraint  which  have  failed  them  else- 
where?" 

This  question  was  dwelt  upon  by  Judge  Hoffman,  who 
showed  that  beneficent  laws  had  generally  failed  to  reach  the 
delinquent  child  until  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. The  juvenile  court  idea  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
but  the  courts  are  in  general  not  yet  functioning  as  they 
should,  owing  to  legalistic  views.  Besides  this,  lack  of  pro- 
bation staffs,  detention  homes  and  clinical  facilities  tend  to 
subject  the  courts  to  severe  and  merited  criticism.  The  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  and  other  agencies  should  spread 
the  gospel  throughout  the  nation  that  the  juvenile  court  ex- 
ists "not  to  try  children  as  criminals  but  to  save  them." 

Standards  for  a  good  juvenile  court  were  outlined  by  C. 
C.  Carstens  of  New  York.  There  must  be,  he  said,  a  spe- 
cially selected  and  qualified  judge  giving  to  the  work  of  the 
court  a  considerable  part  of  his  time,  adequate  probation 
service,  private  hearings,  and  medical  and  psychological  ser- 
vice; the  court  finding  its  place  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  serving  children  in  the  community.  "The  juvenile 
court  has  suffered  in  the  house  of  its  friends,"  and  is  still 
on  trial. 

Judge'  Edward  Schoen  of  the  Newark  Juvenile  Court 
pleaded  for  a  broader  jurisdiction.  Adults  contributing  to 
the  child's  misfortune,  he  declared,  should  all  be  triable  be- 
fore the  socially  minded  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  There 
should  be  full  equity  powers.  The  tribunal  which  exists  to 
protect  and  help  children  should  not  be  handicapped  by  the 
necessity  of   stigmatizing  the  child   a   "juvenile   delinquent." 


This  term  should  be  eliminated.  Even  the  term  juvenile 
court  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  majority  of  children 
are  victims  of  circumstances.  To  this  theory  of  the  court 
Judge  H.  S.  Hulbert  of  Detroit  agreed,  but  Judge  Kathryn 
Sellers  of  Washington  and  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite  of  Min- 
neapolis suggested  certain  limitations.  Judge  Waite  pre- 
sented fundamental  legal  aspects,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
regarding  preponderance  of  evidence,  but  both  urged  the 
paramount  importance  of  good  probation  service — the  "eyes 
and  ears"  of  the  court. 

The  statements  made  and  the  conclusions  agreed  upon 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  a  representative  committee 
on  juvenile  court  standards,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  during  the  coming  year. 

Special  problems  of  unprotected  girls  were  discussed  and 
methods  compared.  The  functions  of  probation  officers,  po- 
lice women  and  protective  workers  were  defined  in  a  spe- 
cial report.  Many  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  authoriz- 
ing a  committee  to  formulate  a  plan  for  an  ideal  family  court 
suitable  for  small  as  well  as  large  communities;  another  pro- 
viding for  a  committee  on  criminal  research  and  statistics. 
The  association's  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  to  establish 
probation  in  the  federal  courts  was  endorsed.  Plans  for  the 
work  of  the  association  during  the  coming  year  were  reported 
upon  and  these  will  be  entered  into  with  a  greatly  strength- 
ened and  more  representative  board  of  directors  and  execu- 
tive staff.  Charles  L.  Chute. 


Hospital  Social  Worker 

AMONG  the  topics  discussed  at  the  meetings  in  Mil- 
waukee of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers  were  the  need  for  definition  of  the  relation  of  hos- 
pital social  work  to  other  fields  of  health  and  social  work,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  training  courses.  That  the  discussion 
was  fruitful  is  shown  by  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  formulate  a  statement  of  functions.  This  was  adopted,  as 
follows : 

PERMANENT  FUNCTIONS: 

(1)  Case  Work:  By  the  method  of  social  case  work  to  care 
for  ward  patients  and  out-patients  whose  medical  and  social  con- 
ditions indicate  need  of  adjustment  in  order  to  render  their 
medical  treatment  effective  and  restore  them  to  health  and  sound 
social  condition. 

(2)  Research:  To  study  social  causes  of  health  and  be- 
havior. 

(3)  Education:  To  cooperate  with  schools  of  social  work  in 
training  of  students  for  hospital  social  work.! 

To  give  to  students  from  training  schools  for  nurses,  from 
medical  schools,  and  from  schools  of  sociology  and  psychology, 
insight  into  the  social  environmental  conditions  through  lectures, 
required  reading,  and  field  work. 

To  interpret  the  hospital  to  the  community  by  posters,  charts, 
public  speaking  and  other  means  and  to  make  the  resources  of 
the  institution  available  to  persons  in  the  community. 

To  educate  the  public  by  the  same  means  in  hygiene  and  to 
teach  the  relation  between  social  conditions  and  health. 

To  cooperate  with  such  outside  agencies,  institutions,  and  in- 
terested individuals  as  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  function  of  the 
hospital  and  to  render  its  care  of  patients  more  effective. 

TEMPORARY  FUNCTIONS: 

It  may  be  necessary  to  undertake,  for  a  time,  certain  duties 
that  are  not  essentially  the  function  of  hospital  social  work,  such 
as  the  duties  of  clinical  clerk,  admitting  clerk,  financial  investi- 
gator for  the  hospital,  messenger,  which  may  be  performed  for 
a  time  with  the  intention  of  helping  the  hospital  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  toward  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  patients.  In 
undertaking  these  temporary  and  supplementary  duties  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  function  of 
hospital  social  work  is  social  case  work  and  the  best  contribu- 
tion of  hospital  social  work  both  to  the  hospital  and  the  com- 
munity is  to  perform  this  function. 

The  vote  to  have  a  poster  contest  and  permanent  exhibit  for 
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use  at  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  at  other  times  when  hospital  social  service 
may  be  presented,  showed  clearly  the  desire  to  interpret  hos- 
pital social  service  to  others,  and  to  see  that  it  functions  in 
relation  to  other  social  and  health  agencies. 

The  need  of  courses  in  training  was  stressed  by  representa- 
tives from  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  committee  on  training  should  work  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  re- 
cently appointed  to  study  and  formulate  curricula.  This  com- 
mittee will  yield  to  the  hospital  association's  committee  the 
practical  experience  and  viewpoint  of  the  practitioner. 

Running  through  all  the  meetings  was  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  keeping  open-minded  toward  the  problems 
which  confront  the  hospital  social  worker  and  for  analyzing 
these  problems  in  order  to  help  the  hospital  itself  fulfill  its 
social  responsibilities.  Ruth  V.  Emerson. 

Neighborhood  and  Settlement 

THE  eleventh  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  was  held  just  in  advance  of  the  Milwaukee 
meetings,  at  the  Bowen  Country  Club,  Waukegan,  111.,  the 
summer  camp  of  Hull  House,  Chicago.  Amid  the  most 
beautiful  surroundings  the  settlement  folk  gathered  together, 
the  value  of  the  conference  being  enhanced  not  only  by 
the  intimacy  of  the  delegates,  but  also  by  their  seclusion  from 
outside  interests. 

Among  the  exceptionally  good  addresses  setting  forth  new 
and  important  thoughts,  that  given  by  Dr.  William  R.  P. 
Emerson  of  Boston  outlined  forms  of  health  work 
through  nutrition  clinics  which  the  settlement  houses  could 
well  afford  to  mother.  In  like  manner  the  address  of  Andrew 
J.  Thomas  of  New  York  on  housing  elicited  the  most  in- 
tense interest  and  questioning  from  the  delegates.  His  plan 
of  multiform  housing  was  interestingly  and  vividly  portrayed, 
and  he  brought  home  the  possibility  of  settlement  house  as- 
sistance in  preaching  the  gospel  of  this  new  housing  plan. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  head  worker  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  drawing  on  his  recent  trip  around  the  world,  inter- 
preted the  development  of  neighborhood  and  community  or- 
ganizations in  the  Far  East  and  its  influence  on  international 
relations. 

The  conference  was  also  important  in  that  it  showed  a 
very  evident  and  far-reaching  evaluation  of  their  work  upon 
the  part  of  the  various  settlement  houses  themselves,  and  a 
more  intelligent  and  firmly  founded  faith  in  their  fun- 
damental philosophy  that  social  progress  comes  through  neigh- 
borly and  personal  contact.  This  faith  of  settlement  people 
kept  coming  to  the  surface  at  the  various  meetings,  round- 
tables  and  discussions.  The  war  had  passed  and  the  settle- 
ment folk  for  the  last  year  have  been  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously making  an  analysis  of  their  work  anl  the  faith  that 
sustains  them.  They  are  now  going  forward  with  a  new 
faith  more  intense  from  this  evaluation  itself. 

This  was  reflected  in  the  address  of  the  president,  John  L. 
Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild,  New  York  city,  in  which  he  dif- 
ferentiated the  mechanical  or  scientific  side  of  democracy  and 
life  from  the  intangible  and  yet  more  important  spiritual  or 
cultural  side.  He  touched  to  the  quick  the  common  thought 
in  the  hearts  of  settlement  folk. 

The  heart-searching  that  has  marked  the  settlement  move- 
ment in  the  past  year,  and  which  has  brought  a  more  refined 
and  intense  faith,  was  evidenced  on  the  practical  side  in  dis- 
cussions of  such  matters  as  administrations,  board  membership, 
and  by  the  unprecendented  number  of  committees  appoint- 
ed for  work  during  the  next  year. 

For  the  first  time  the  conference  work  was  divided  into 
distinct  and  separate  departments  such  as  boys'  work,  girls' 


work,  and  work  with  adults. 

The  settlement  house  still  intensely  believes  in  neighborly 
and  personal  contact  as  the  basis  of  progress,  yet  it  seeks  more 
scientific  and  modern  methods  in  developing  its  technique 
and  in  presenting  its  work  and  the  philosophy  underlying  it 
to  the  general  public.  Charles  C.  Cooper. 

The  Spirit  of  Jewish  Social 
Service 

CONFERENCES,  not  being  like  political  campaigns, 
do  not  always  offer  to  reporters  a  keynote.  Yet  each 
gathering  from  year  to  year  has  a  character  of  its  own  and 
leaves  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  certain  outstanding  themes, 
indicating  the  trend  of  ideas  in  a  particular  field.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service  at  Milwaukee 
this  year  afforded  an  exposition  of  Jewish  social  values  as 
a  matter  of  race  philosophy;  the  projection  of  these  values 
into  the  work  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  overseas, 
and  their  expression  in  various  practical  fields  in  America. 

The  Jewish  conference  has  probably  never  heard  a  more 
satisfying  exposition  of  the  basic  philosophy  underlying  Jew- 
ish social"  work  than  that  given  in  the  presidential  address 
of  Louis  H.  Levin  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Levin  stated  as  his 
thesis  that  Jews  have  group  and  hereditary  traits  of  social 
value  and  that  their  long  socialized  life  has  created  customs 
or  mores,  the  social  implications  of  which  are  significant  in 
modern  life.  He  indicated  that  the  recent  growth  of  na- 
tionalism on  the  one  hand  and  universalism  on  the  other  is 
reconciled,  not  in  the  policy  of  the  assimilationist  but  rather 
in  that  of  the  federalist.  The  latter  believes  that  "the  great 
society  is  to  be  inspired  by  a  uniformity  of  spirit  with  a  vari- 
ety of  specialized  feeling."  This  is  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews — a  people  with  a  corporate  soul,  yet  expressing 
a  wide  range  of  strongly  individualized  opinion,  feeling  and 
philosophy.  Mr.  Levin  gave  a  clear  picture  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews  as  a  socialized  people.  Going  back  to  the  pro- 
phets, he  characterized  their  work  as  social  criticism  and  ex- 
plained the  basis  of  the  familiar  philosophy  that  every  Jew 
bears  responsibility  for  every  other  Jew. 

The  effect  of  this  basic  philosophy  on  the  social  life  and 
social  program  of  the  Jews  was  worked  out  in  an  interesting 
manner,  showing  that  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  a  modern 
conception  of  social  work  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  ancient 
ethics.  This,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Kohler,  demands  "a  high- 
er justice  which  is  not  satisfied  with  mitigating  the  misery  of 
the  unfortunate  by  acts  of  charity,  but  insists  on  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  social  conditions  which  create  poverty." 

Certain  definite  tendencies  and  institutions  are  traceable 
also  to  this  underlying  doctrine;  for  instance,  the  general  use 
and  effectiveness  of  mass  action  for  social  aims  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  expectation  (on  the  part  of  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  community)  of  intelligent  and  constructive 
treatment — an  attitude  often  misunderstood  as  effrontery, 
but  more  sympathetically  explained  as  "a  high  standard  of 
receiving."  The  interaction  of  these  two  tendencies  upon 
one  another  has  produced  a  "combination  of  generosity  and 
expectation  that  supports  the  morale  of  a  people  and  prevents 
any  large  number  from  reaching  or  remaining  in  the  lower 
social  levels."  It  is  social  data  of  this  kind  that  the  Jewish 
social  worker  needs  to  study  and  build  upon.  Such  study 
must  underlie  technique  and  the  newer  implements  provided 
by  the  social  sciences.  If,  then,  a  proper  balance  is  main- 
tained between  the  use  of  Jewish  social  data  and  modern 
methods  in  social  work,  Jewish  specialization  may  effect  a 
worthy  contribution   to  social  progress. 

The  statement  at  Milwaukee  of  the  program  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  in  its  work  in  Europe  was  the  most 
complete  and  gratifying  that  has  come  to  American  social 
workers.     There    were    elucidated    plans    for    discontinuing 
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what  was  known  during  the  worst  of  the  European  emerg- 
ency as  "general  relief,"  now  being  replaced  by  reconstruc- 
tive work  in  the  nature  of  loan  banks,  cooperatives,  trade 
schools  and  shops,  encouragement  of  agricultural  pursuits 
and  subsidies  for  various  types  of  cultural  activities.  The 
utter  inadequacy  of  refugee  work  indicated  the  inability  even 
of  organized  forces  to  deal  with  so  overwhelming 
a  problem. 

The  work  for  war  orphans  is  being  expedited  on  the  basis 
of  financial  adoption,  in  spite  of  considerable  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  lay  groups  in  favor  of  wholesale  transportation 
of  children  to  our  shores.  Throughout  the  discussion  of 
work  in  Europe  there  was  notable  emphasis  upon  building 
up  local  institutions,  fostering  self-sustaining  enterprises,  and 
placing  reconstruction  work  on  a  loan  basis. 

The  theme  of  utilizing  existing  social  values  was  again 
dominant  in  the  discussions  of  local  problems.  A  session  on 
preventive  philanthropy  pointed  the  need  for  social  workers 
to  correlate  and  present  evidence  of  maladjustment  to  the 
"joy-riding  indifference  of  the  public."  This  contribution 
was  made  by  a  board  member,  a  social  worker  without  a 
job,  who  sees  the  social  worker  with  a  job  too  much  absorbed 
for  the  good  of  his  own  cause.  Discussion  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  federation  principle  has  sometimes  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent in  putting  across  the  message  of  the  individual  so- 
ciety, that  volunteer  service  should  be  more  widely  used  for 
interpretive  purposes,  and  that  social  agencies,  are  too  ready 
to  relieve  industry  of  its  responsibility.  An  earnest  plea  was 
made  for  "less  giving  and  more  guiding,"  a  doctrine  doomed 
to  unpopularity  among  those  who  think  in  terms  of  overhead 
expense.  The  appearance  of  the  theme  was  noticeable  again 
in  discussions  of  Jewish  contributions  to  industrial  relations 
and  of  types  of  group  adjustments  in  a  democracy;  in  out- 
lining a  coordinated  program  for  small  communities,  and 
in  Prof.  Julius  Drachsler's  paper  on  the  blending  of  immi- 
grant heritages  in  America.  Dorothy  C.  Kahn. 

Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health 

THE  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  held  in  New  York  June  14 
to  17,  inclusive,  was  the  most  successful  gathering  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  registering  approximately 
1,050  people.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  along  lines  contained  in  the  by-laws  adopted  last 
March,  and  recommended  by  the  committee  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  which  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman  of  Wallingford,  Conn., 
was  the  chairman.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  association 
has  been  extended  from  60  to  100,  including  50  directors 
at  large  and  50  on  nomination  of  affiliated  organizations. 

Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  medical  and  social  research. 
Dr.  Gerald  B.  Webb  in  his  presidential  address  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  meeting  when  he  said : 

We  must  frankly  state  our  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  and  also 
the  extent  of  our  ignorance  regarding  it,  so  that  we  can  more 
wisely  guide  the  efforts  made  in  prevention  and  cure,  and  direct 
research  to  bring  further  enlightenment.  .  .  .  While  the  associa- 
tion is  teaching  it  should  also  be  learning. 

The  report  of  the  executive  office,  the  discussions  in  the 
pathological  and  clinical  sections,  the  resolutions  adopted,  and 
in  fact  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  emphasis,  laid  particularly  upon  research  in 
those  obscure  lines  of  the  social  and  medical  aspects  of  tuber- 
culosis about  which  we  are  still  in  ignorance. 

Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  of  Boston  presented  the  prob- 
lem of  nutrition  and  the  program  of  the  Modern  Health  Cru- 
sade came  in  for  discussion.  The  educational  exhibits  and 
the  demonstrations  of  Humpty-Dumpty,  the  new  health 
clown  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  as  well  as 
other  features  of  a  similar  character  all  contributed  toward 


the  general  impression  that  work  with  children  is  a  focal 
point  at  the  present  time  for  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  reports  from  the 
laboratory  presented  at  the  pathological  session. 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  in  his  paper  on  statistical  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  intensive  anti-tuberculosis  effort  upon  the  death- 
rate,  showed  that  where  the  tuberculosis  program  has  been 
properly  emphasized  and  where  the  results  can  be  adequate- 
ly measured,  results  are  forthcoming  in  decreased  mortality. 
Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  the  newly  elected  president, 
also  pointed  out  that  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  in  this  coun- 
try is  rapidly  declining,  thanks  to  the  cumulative  results  of 
the  efforts  of  the  tuberculosis  movement  during  the  last  ten 
to  fifteen  years. 

The  problem  of  the  tuberculosis  ex-service  man  was  much 
discussed.  Dr.  Lyman  pointed  out,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  association  clearly  stated  that  the  ex- 
soldier  patient  presents  not  only  the  most  difficult  single 
problem  of  the  kind  that  this  country  has  ever  faced,  but  also 
a  broader  and  more  serious  problem  in  public  health.  Dr. 
Lyman  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  that  unless  proper 
measures  were  token  "we  face  the  certainty  of  a  future  death- 
rate  among  these  boys  that  will  stamp  our  work  for  them 
as  a  tragic  failure." 

How  well  rounded  was  the  program  will  be  made  clear 
in  enumerating  the  meetings  of  the  advisory  council,  three 
clinical  sessions,  two  pathological  sessions  and  a  joint  clinical 
and  pathological  session,  three  sociological  sessions  and  a 
joint  sociological  and  nursing  session,  and  two  nursing  ses- 
sions. The  local  committee  of  arrangements  also  provided 
several  unique  features.  A  pageant  staged  on  Thursday 
night,  entitled  The  Spirit  of  the  Doubled-Barred  Cross,  was 
written  by  Helena  V.  Williams  and  Elizabeth  Cole  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  was  di- 
rected by  Eugene  Roder,  who  directed  The  Gay  White  Way, 
Naughty  Marietta,  and  other  well-remembered  productions. 
Costumes  and  settings  were  designed  by  Miss  Williams.  The 
cast  was  composed  mostly  of  amateurs.  The  pageant  was 
presented  in  six  episodes,  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  It  dealt 
with  the  sweep  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis '  from 
the  discovery  of  the  stethescope  by  Laennec  to  the  rapidly 
advancing  Modern  Health  Crusade  of  the  present  time.  The 
spirit  of  the  crusade  was  depicted  in  the  death  and  return  of 
King  Arthur. 

An  occupational  therapy  exhibit,  the  poster  contest  exhibit, 
the  county  fair  exhibit,  the  Framingham  exhibit,  and  others 
showed  the  methodology  of  these  various  phases  of  tubercu- 
losis work.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Humpty-Dumpty  gave 
a  performance  before  700  children  in  the  grand  ball-room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  most  significant  resolution  adopted  was  with 
reference  to  rehabilitation  of  ex-service  men.  This  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  Congress  be  urged  that  the  various 
services  of  the  federal  government  be  given  necessary  assist- 
ance in  order  to  establish  the  discipline  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  much  needed  morale  in  government  tubercu- 
losis hospitals.  It  also  recommended  such  changes  in  the 
compensation  act  as  will  result  in  the  immediate  and  material 
reduction  in  compensation  for  those  cases  who  refuse  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  facilities  provided  for  their  benefit  and 
that  appointments  of  individuals  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  tuberculous  ex-soldier  be  based  on  the  welfare  of  the  man 
and  the  country  at  large  and  not  upon  the  desires  of  the  in- 
dividual constituents.  The  American  Legion  has  been  urged 
to  give  its  full  cooperation  to  the  government  services,  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  minority  of  its  members 
from  seriously  interfering  as  they  now  do  with  the  chance 
of  the  recovery  of  their  fellow-patients.  Local  tuberculosis 
associations  were  also  urged  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  of 
publicity  in  order  to  give  the  public  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation.  Helena  V.  Williams. 
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The  Federations 

DEFINITE  progress  toward  standardization  of  the  wel- 
fare federation  movement  was  made  at  meetings  at  Mil- 
waukee of  the  American  Association  for  Community  Organi- 
zation. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  was  authorized 
to  work  on  plans  for  financing  and  organizing  a  full-time 
paid  executive  staff,  which  would  be  available  for  advising 
communities  interested  in  establishing  federations,  community 
chests  or  councils  of  social  agencies  or  in  carrying  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  organizations  already  in  existence.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  also  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to 
issue  a  hand-book  on  the  methods  and  principles  of  community 
organization. 

Definition  of  the  movement  was  reached  in  the  generally 
accepted  statement  that  a  community  chest  is  considered  to  be 
a  money-raising  organization  financing  practically  all  the  lo- 
cal philanthropies  of  a  community  as  well  as  all  national  and 
foreign  relief  agencies  making  local  appeals  for  funds ;  that 
a  financial  federation  or  welfare  federation  usually  is  less 
all-inclusive  in  its  scope ;  and  that  a  council  of  social  agencies 
may  be  considered  a  cooperative  endeavor  by  local  agencies 
without  joint  finance  as  an  activity. 

Among  the  opinions  which  seemed  to  gain  general  accept- 
ance were  these:  That  the  control  of  a  community  chest  or 
federation  should  be  as  democratic  as  possible,  inhering  rather 
in  the  cooperating  agencies  than  in  any  clique  of  contributors: 
that  a  community  chest  or  federation  which  neglects  social 
considerations  is  seriously  defective;  that  in  general  it  is  in- 
advisable to  attempt  to  conduct  both  a  federation  and  a  coun- 
cil as  separate  organizations  in  any  city,  for  financial  coor- 
dination should  be  but  one  of  the  functions  of  a  council, 
which  may  include  many  agencies  not  engaged  in  joint  finance 
but  cooperating  in  other  respects. 

Rapid  progress  in  the  community  organization  field  was 
shown.  Reports  were  heard  from  community  organizations 
in  thirty-six  cities.  It  was  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
probably  as  many  as  twenty  new  federations  or  councils  have 
been  established,  most  of  them  with  joint  financing  among 
their  functions.  New  York  now  is  the  only  large  city  of 
the  country  without  a  community  organization  with  a  full- 
time  secretary;  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  having 
been  added  to  the  list  within  the  last  few  months.  Inquiries 
were  reported  from  cities  large  and  small  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  a  successful  community  chest 
was  reported  in  operation  in  Hawaii.  It  was  shown  that 
in  practically  every  city  where  an  adequate  plan  has  been 
adopted  with  a  competent  executive  in  charge  the  movement 
has  been  successful ;  and  that  failures  have  been  due  to  the 
absence  of  one  or  both  of  these  features.  Most  of  the  com- 
munity chests  and  federations  had  been  successful  in  raising 
their  budgets,  even  in  spite  of  adverse  financial  conditions, 
as  victoriously  faced  in  Rochester  and  Cincinnati  this  spring. 
Even  where  federations  had  not  raised  their  full  budgets, 
there  was  serious  question  as  to  whether  their  individual 
member  organizations  would  have  done  as  well  had  they 
sought  their  funds  separately. 

Officers  elected  for  1921-22  are: 

President,  William  J.  Norton,  Community  Union,  Detroit;  first 
vice-president,  Elwood  Street,  Central  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, St.  Louis;  second  vice-president,  L.  A.  Halbert,  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  Kansas  City;  secretary,  Raymond  Clapp,  Wel- 
fare Federation,  Cleveland ;  treasurer,  H.  P.  Wareheim,  Pa- 
triotic and  Community  Fund,  Rochester. 

Additional  members  of  the  executive  committee:  C.  M.  Book- 
man, Community  Chest,  Cincinnati;  C.  Whit  Pfeiffer,  Com- 
munity Chest,  St.  Paul;  Otto  W.  Davis,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, Minneapolis;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Welfare  Federation, 
Philadelphia;  H.  D.  Wehrley,  Bureau  of  Community  Service, 
Dayton. 

Elwood  Street. 


The  Librarians 


DURING  the  years  of  the  war  librarians'  efforts  were 
largely  centered  on  aiding  war  activities.  Their  con- 
tribution need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  but  now  that  these 
activities  are  being  discontinued  or  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  American  Library  Association  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  not  a  pre-war,  but  a  normal  post-war  status. 

The  forty-third  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  held  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  20  to  27,  re- 
corded the  largest  registration  of  any  conference  since  the 
founding  of  the  association  in  1876.  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  librarians  were  in  attendance  and  sessions  covering 
every  phase  of  library  activity  were  on  the  program. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year's  work,  as 
noted  in  the  secretary's  report,  are  the  membership  campaign, 
resulting  in  850  new  members,  a  gain  of  19  per  cent;  a  grow- 
ing employment  service  carried  on  at  headquarters ;  a  recruit- 
ing committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  young 
men  and  women  to  consider  library  work  as  a  vocation;  the 
preparation  of  a  form  for  library  statistics ;  consideration  of 
the  question  of  national  certification  of  librarians  and  ac- 
credited training  agencies;  and  the  hospital  library  service, 
begun  in  February,  191 7,  as  an  adjunct  of  camp  library  work 
and  probably  to  be  brought  to  a  close  this  summer  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  government.  Book  wagon  service  was  exhibited 
at  the  conference,  and  it  was  voted  to  finance  a  special  car  as 
a  forerunner  of  a  series  of  "book  wagon"  routes  to  far  places 
in  the  country.  The  most  important  matter  to  be  considered 
by  the  conference  as  a  whole  was  the  final  ratification  of  the 
new  constitution  which  was  adopted  at  Colorado  Springs 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  submitted  and  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing endorsed  the  Smith-Towner  bill  for  a  department  of 
education ;  urged  the  creation  of  a  government  division 
devoted  to  the  stimulation  of  library  activities  in  the  United 
States,  and  advocated  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bills  now 
before  Congress  for  the  reclassification  of  the  government 
civil  service.  "The  disintegration  of  the  service  in  govern- 
ment libraries  through  loss  of  trained  and  experienced  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs,  who  cannot  afford  to  remain  at  the  low 
salaries  now  paid,  should  be  averted  as  soon  as  possible." 

These  resolutions  reflect  the  keen  appreciation  felt  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  strong 
desire  to  bring  about  better  working  conditions  there. 

The  association  went  on  record  as. urging  "upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  Congress  the  initiative  move- 
ment looking  to  a  reduction  of  armament  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,"  and  that  members  of  the  American  Library 
Association  make  individual  requests  to  their  congressmen 
for  such  action. 

As  the  federal  government  is  the  world's  greatest  publisher, 
there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  in  noting  that  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  section  meetings  held  was  on  the 
popular  use  of  documents  in  libraries.  The  function  of  the 
librarian  has  changed  from  that  of  being  a  custodian  of  books 
to  that  of  being  a  dispenser  of  knowledge:  so  is  his  raw 
material  no  longer  limited  to  bound  volumes,  but  includes 
all  printed  matter.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  librarian's  widening  field 
says:  "To  be  a  librarian  worthy  of  the  name  today  is  to  be 
a  person  skilful  in  making  print  more  useful  to  those  who 
pay  his  wage." 

The  Special  Libraries  Association  which  held  its  twelfth 
annual  convention  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American 
Library  Association  was  concerned  with  the  collecting,  organ- 
izing and  distributing  of  information.  Business  men's  libraries 
show  rapid  progress  and  demonstrate  the  expert  application 
of  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  of  modern  business, 
industry,  and  commerce.  Anna  C.  Reque. 


Out  of  the  Beaten  Path 

The  Denver  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

By  David  J,  Saposs 


LABOR    BUREAU,    INC. 


THE  Gompers  administration  is  still  intact.  But  the 
threatened  alignment  of  forces  at  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  gave 
it  the  worst  shock  it  has  ever  experienced.  The 
administration  forces  were  worried.  Gompers  himself  took 
occasion  to  break  all  precedent  by  delivering  an  extended 
campaign  speech  explaining  his  position  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. So  tense  and  uncertain  was  the  outcome  at  the  time 
of  balloting  that  the  veteran  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
who  at  previous  conventions  had  indifferently  arisen  and 
nominated  his  chief  with  a  few  eulogistic  remarks,  thought  it 
necessary  to  recapitulate  at  some  length  the  achievements  and 
qualifications  of  his  candidate. 

On  the  final  count  Gompers  received  25,022  votes  against 
12,324  for  Lewis  of  the  Mine  Workers',  who  contested  the 
presidency.  Neither  Gompers  nor  Lewis  carried  his  entire 
delegation.  The  size  of  the  opposition  vote  was  as  large  as 
that  of  pre-war  times  when  the  Socialists  had  a  candidate 
against  Gompers.  But  the  complexion  of  the  vote  was  en- 
tirely different. 

It  was  not  the  traditional  opposition  of  Socialist  and  Labor 
Party  elements  that  the  administration  feared,  but  the  de- 
fection of  the  "Indianapolis  crowd,"  and  the  railroad  union 
bloc.  By  joining  forces  these  two  groups  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  control  the  convention.  Adding  the  votes 
of  the  Socialist  and  Labor  Party  delegates  from  other  unions 
the  odds  were  indeed  in  favor  of  the  opposition.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  convention  was  that  none  of  these  elements  voted 
as  a  unit.  Of  the  Indianapolis  group  only  the  Carpenters' 
and  Miners'  voted  for  Lewis — the  one  with  its  entire  dele- 
gation, the  other  with  a  majority.  Six  of  the  ten  railroad 
unions  voted  for  Gompers.  Out  of  the  remainder,  one — 
the  Machinists' — cast  its  entire  vote  for  Lewis.  Even  the 
Socialist  unions  split,  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  voting  solidly 
for  Lewis,  the  Bakers'  and  Brewery  Workers'  supporting 
Gompers.  Four  of  the  six  delegates  from  the  Ladies'  Garment- 
Workers'  headed  by  its  president  voted  for  Gompers.  The 
Painters'  International  is  the  only  one  that  last  year  en- 
dorsed the  Labor  Party.     But  it  too  voted  against  Lewis. 

Why  the  Splits 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  odd  splitting  of  elements? 
The  reasons  were  as  various  as  the  elements  themselves: 
First  of  all,  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  federation  con- 
ventions still  have  much  personal  loyalty  for  Gompers,  and 
greatly  admire  his  ability.  In  their  eyes  he  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  are  synonomous.  Gompers'  fol- 
lowers have  always  cleverly  construed  an  attack  upon  him 
as  an  attack  upon  the  labor  movement.  Hence,  to  many 
delegates,  he  is  more  than  a  personality;  he  is  the  symbol 
of  labor.  They  are  easily  captivated  by  his  witticisms  and 
sarcastic  jibes  at  opponents.  His  oracular  manner  of  speech 
and  his  ornate  vocabulary  throw  a  spell  over  home-grown 
delegates.  For,  after  all,  he  is  the  "grand  old  man  of 
the  labor  movement,"  and  to  them  nigh  infallible.  Not 
unlike  children,  they  are  kept  in  leash  by  fear  of  the  momen- 
tary descent  of  a  terrible  ogre.  In  past  years  this  ogre  was 
socialism;  more  recently,  bolshevism;  and  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention, Hearstism.  Being  a  master  of  applied  mob  psy- 
chology, Gompers  becomes  the  valorous  knight  who  stands 
between  them  and  the  horrible  monster. 

This  year,  also,  there  was  a  very  tangible  enemy  abroad 
which  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Experienced  members  of  the 
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conservative  unions  felt  that  in  the  midst  of  the  onslaught  of 
the  "open  shop"  campaign  this  was  not  the  time  to  discard 
their  ablest  and  most  seasoned  leader,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  personally  chafe  under  his  dictator- 
ship. Clearly,  while  the  "Indianapolis  crowd"  may  combine  to 
carry  its  measures  at  conventions,  or  to  dominate  the  execu- 
tive council,  it  is  not  ready  to  scrap  Gompers. 

Of  the  railroad  group,  the  Machinists'  Union  can  be  clas- 
sed as  having  a  consciously  radical  rank  and  file.  Its  dele- 
gation came  to  the  convention  instructed  to  oppose  Gompers, 
and  to  support  and  advocate  principles  endorsed  by  progres- 
sives and  radicals.  But  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  railroad 
unions  are  conservative,  except  where  circumstances  or  the 
rank  and  file  prod  them  on  to  take  a  different  course. 

Two  of  the  old-time  Socialist  unions  have  been  for  some 
time  voting  either  in  part  or  entirely  with  the  administration. 
Because  of  their  peculiar  internal  problems  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  antagonize  it.  The  plight  of  the  Brewery  Workers' 
is  generally  understood.  The  Bakery  Workers'  has  always 
had  a  hard  fight  to  maintain  its  organization,  and  has 
found  the  union  label  its  readiest  weapon.  Only  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  entire  labor  movement  can  make  the 
label  effective.  In  recent  conventions,  each  of  these  unions 
had  divided  its  vote  between  administration  and  anti-admin- 
istration forces.  At  this  convention  they  voted  solidly  with 
the  administration  on  all  issues.  The  ladies'  garment  work- 
ers were  partly  influenced  by  similar  considerations  in  the 
presidential  contest.  Many  of  the  dress  and  waist  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  are  locating  in  small  industrial  towns 
where  woman  and  child  labor  is  plentiful  and  unorganized. 
To  overcome  the  prejudices  of  these  workers  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  local  authorities,  the  aid  of  the  local  labor  people 
is  indispensable. 

Although  the  Painters'  Union  endorsed  the  Labor  Party 
its  leaders  are  mostly  conservatives,  and  like  the  other  building 
trades  unions  was  probably  influenced  in  voting  against  Lewis 
because  the  carpenters  were  his  chief  support.  In  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  Hutchison  of  the  Carpenters'  has  trampled  up- 
on and  ignored  the,  rights  of  the  other  building  trades  unions. 
With  his  candidate  in  power,  they  could  expect  little  con- 
sideration from  the  federation  in  these  matters. 

The  Insurgent  Group 

Those  Socialist  and  Labor  Party  delegates  who  supported 
Lewis  did  so  under  no  illusions.  They  did  not  endorse  his 
record  as  president  of  the  Miners'.  Nevertheless  they  felt 
that  a  change  in  administration  would  make  it  easier  to  bring 
about  further  changes  in  policies.  Some  policies  have  al- 
ready been  radically  reversed  in  spite  of  the  persistent  oppo- 
sition of  Gompers  and  his  administration.  But  they  felt  that 
the  displacement  of  the  "sanctified"  guiding  genius  would 
give  them,  as  a  minority  with  the  balance  of  power,  a  better 
standing  and  greater  influence.  They  would  have  represen- 
tation on  committees  and  more  consideration  in  the  conduct 
of  conventions.  Besides,  with  the  ablest  man  of  the  other 
side  removed,  it  would  be  easier  to  convert  the  labor  movement 
to  their  point  of  view.  They  also  argued  that  Lewis,  coming 
from  a  union  with  a  militant  and  radical  rank  and  file,  was 
bound  to  carry  out  progressive  policies,  or  at  least  not  fight 
them  so  vehemently  as  Gompers  does.'  His  is  an  industrial 
union,  committed  to  nationalization  and  other  progressive 
ideas  opposed  to  the  National  Civic  Federation,  in  favor  of  af- 
filiation with  the  international  trade  union  movement.  Lewis 
has  publicly  committed  himself  to  several  of  these  propositions. 
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The  Railroad  Issue 

In  the  contest  over  issues  the  administration  did  not  fare 
so  well  as  it  did  in  the  election.  None  of  its  victories  was 
clear  cut.  On  the  railroad  issue  a  half-hearted  defense  of  its 
position  was  made  by  the  able  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  John  P.  Frey.  The  chairman,  James  Duncan, 
vice-president  of  the  federation,  announced  that  he  favored 
neither  majority  nor  minority  reports.  No  other  delegate 
openly  opposed  the  railroad  unions  within  their  own  sphere. 
Daniel  J.  Tobin  proclaimed  that  he  favored  the  minority  re- 
port provided  it  did  not  imply  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  teaming.  That  staunch  individualist,  An- 
drew Furuseth  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  made  the  paradoxical 
statement  that  he  would  vote  with  the  railroad  unions  if 
their  proposition  did  not  include  government  ownership  of 
waterway  transportation.  The  viva  voca  vote  was  too  de- 
cisive for  anyone  to  insist  upon  a  roll  call.  It  was  the  worst 
rout  the  administration  had  received,  notwithstanding  that  it 
stood  ready  to  compromise.  At  the  last  convention  the  ma- 
jority of  the  resolutions  committee  opposed  government  own- 
ership. At  this  convention  they  endorsed  that  principle,  but 
would  not  favor  the  next  step,  as  conceived  by  Glenn  Plumb, 
who  recognizes  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  labor,  govern- 
ment ownership  without  democratic  control  has  its  dangers. 
Consequently  he  had  induced  the  railroad  unions  to  seek  to 
popularize  the  idea  of  democratic  control  in  all  industries. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  railroads  appended  several 
"whereases"  to  their  government  ownership  resolution,  re- 
citing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  form  of 
civil  government,  and  concluding  therefrom  that  "those  who 
contribute  their  effort  to  the  industry  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  those  men  who 
contribute  capital."  In  other  words,  they  want  labor  at  least 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  capital  in  the  conduct  of  industrial 
enterprises.  Frey  objected  to  this  part  of  the  resolution  on 
the  ground  that  we  enjoy  the  "privileges  and  immunities" 
emunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  proof 
thereof  he  mentioned  direct  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors, equal  suffrage  and  abolition  of  slavery,  Matthew  Wohl, 
a  member  of  the  executive  council,  answered  this  by  assert- 
ing that  the  workers  did  not  enjoy  industrial  freedom,  which 
this  clause  aimed  to  attain.  While  the  declaration  is  not  clear, 
it  is  indeed  far-reaching  in  that  it  directs  the  thought  of  the 
labor  movement  toward  more  fundamental  concerns  than  meet- 
ing with  employers  periodically  to  negotiate  over  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions.  It  aims  to  secure  for  labor  equal 
power  with  capital  to  pass  upon  policies.  When  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  discusses  such  issues  even  ambiguously, 
and  thereafter  overwhelmingly  endorses  labor's  right  to  ex- 
ercise such  privileges,  it  has  indeed  departed  from  the  beaten 
path  of  its  chosen  leaders. 

International  Relations 

The  Irish  question  had  been  agitated  among  the  rank  and 
file  even  more  generally  than  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. The  convention  did  not  even  arrive  at  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  boycott  proposition  upon  which  it  hinged. 
While  parliamentary  maneuvres  were  going  forward  to  get 
the  proposition  before  the  convention  for  a  vote,  James  Wil- 
son of  the  Pattern  Makers',  an  administration  pillar,  moved 
the  previous  question.  Since  most  of  the  delegates  were  not 
too  anxious  to  be  put  on  record  as  voting  against  the  boycott 
of  British  goods  unless  the  empire  immediately  recognizes  the 
Irish  Republic,  the  motion  carried.  The  boycott  resolution 
being  declared  out  of  order  there  was  no  alternative  for  those 
who  favored  it  except  to  vote  for  the  committee  report,  which 
merely  demanded  immediate  recognition  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic.    Thus,  the  administration  won  its  point. 

The  federation's  position  on  international  relations  was 
disposed  of  even  less  ceremoniously.  The  committee  report 
was  staged  the  night  before  election  at  the  end  of  a  full-day's 
session  in  sweltering  heat.  During  the  discussion  by  those 
who  opposed   the  administration  there  was  a  constant  shuf- 


fling of  chairs  and  other  disturbing  noises.  In  this  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  the  attitude  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment toward  reaffiliation  with  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  the  relation  of  America  toward  Soviet 
Russia,  and  a  few  non-controversial  matters,  were  disposed  of. 
Reaffiliation  with  the  international  labor  movement  was  dis- 
cussed by  two  delegates.  Others  demanded  to  be  heard  but 
were  shut  off  by  the  call  for  the  previous  question.  The  ad- 
ministration was  opposed  to  reaffiliation  until  the  Interna- 
tional would  rescind  its  decision  that  hereafter  a  majority  vote 
instead  of  a  unanimous  vote  was  sufficient  to  pass  upon  poli- 
cies. Tin's  it  was  urged  was  an  infringement  upon  national 
autonomy.  Those  who  favored  reaffiliation  maintained  that 
it  is  not  considered  an  infringement  upon  the  trade  autonomy 
of  unions  affiliated  with  the  federation  when  they  are  required 
to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Neither  was  the  Russian  situation  discussed  at  length. 
The  position  of  the  administration  was  aptly  described  by 
Benjamin  iSchlessinger  of  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers',  who 
had  but  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia.  After  stat- 
ing "that  he  was  neither  a  bolshevist  nor  a  communist,  and 
that  he  agreed  with  everything  said  in  the  report  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  concerning  the  Third  Internationale,"  he  de- 
clared that  that  part  of  the  report  describing  conditions  in 
Russia  read  like  an  account  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
"most  capitalistic  paper  in  the  world."  He  was  only  sur- 
prised that  the  canard  about  nationalization  of  women  had 
been  omitted.  Several  others  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss 
the  matter,  but  the  question  was  called  for  and  debate  closed. 

Independence  as  to  Committee  Reports 
Not  only  was  the  administration  reversed  on  the  railroad 
issue,  but  the  delegates  showed  also  an  unusually  critical  at- 
titude toward  committee  reports.  Two  instances  illustrate 
this  attitude.  Gardner,  of  the  Cleburne,  Tex.,  Central  Labor 
Union,  introduced  a  loosely  worded  resolution  indicting  wars. 
He  did  it  in  socialistic  terminology,  and  called  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  withdraw  from  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  "place  said  power  in  the  peo- 
ple," and  would  "provide  that  all  those  voting  in  favor  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  be  compelled  to  take  up  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  same,  before  those  who  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  war."  The  committee  recommended  non-con- 
currence. Those  present  then  witnessed  the  outcropping  of 
a  spontaneous  demand  for  that  part  of  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  war  referendum,  and  there  were  enough  delegates  of 
this  mind  to  force  a  roll.  It  was  necessary  to  vote  down  the 
committee  report  in  order  to  amend  the  resolution,  however, 
and  they  lost  by  a  vote  of  21,726  to  14,530.  A  resolution  by 
the  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council  called  upon  the  federation 
to  "initiate  and  use  all  of  its  resources  to  carry  into  effect 
plans  whereby  a  maximum  six-hour  day  shall  be  established 
and  all  over-time  abolished  in  industry"  in  order  that  the  un- 
employed might  have  work.  Because  this  undertaking  "would 
involve  something  which  we  may  all  desire  but  which  at  this 
time  is  not  feasible,"  the  committee  on  a  shorter  work  day 
recommended  non-concurrence.  Again  the  delegates  were  not 
content  with  a  negative  report.  Although  none  took  issue 
with  the  committee  that  the  Seattle  proposal  was  impractical, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  an  unequi- 
vocal declaration  for  the  shorter  work  day  should  be  adopted, 
and  an  amendment  expressing  this  sentiment  carried.  The 
practice  of  reporting  out  poorly  drafted  resolutions  for  non- 
concurrence  instead  of  rewording  them  so  as  to  retain  the 
thought  has  been  one  way  of  defeating  progressive  ideas,  and 
has  become  altogether  too  prevalent  at  federation  conventions. 
The  disapproval  registered  at  Denver  ought  to  have  a  salu- 
tary effect. 

It  would  seem  from  the  action  of  the  delegates  on  the  is- 
sues before  the  convention,  as  contrasted  with  their  choice  of 
officers,  that  the  American  labor  movement  has  entered  a  per- 
iod of  transition.  While  it  no  longer  hesitates  to  reject  fun- 
damental views  of  its  leaders,  it  is  reluctant  to  replace  them. 
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Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


State  Programs  of  Immigrant  Education 


IT  is  generally  agreed  that  Massachusetts  has  pointed  the 
way  in  state  legislation  for  immigrant  education.  In  chap- 
ter 295  of  the  acts  of  1919,  responsibility  for  providing 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  adult  immigrant  is  definitely 
assigned  to  the  local  boards  of  education,  but  the  state  agrees 
to  reimburse  local  communities  for  half  the  expense  incurred. 
There  is  specific  authorization  for  classes  in  industrial  plants 
as  well  as  for  evening  school  work.  The  administration  of 
the  act  is  placed  with  the  division  of  University  Extension, 
under  the  state  Department  of  Education,  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  $10,000  a  year.  This  budget  for  administration  has 
been  increased  to  $15,000  for  1921.  The  cost  of  reimbursing 
local  school  boards  was,  in  1920,  $100,000.  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  are  three: 

1.  It  definitely  puts  all  state  responsibility  for  the  stimula- 
tion and  supervision  of  immigrant  education  under  one  head 
in  the  state  Department  of  Education.  [This  is  not  always  the 
case  in  other  states,  as,  for  instance,  Connecticut,  where  stimu- 
lation is  handled  by  an  Americanization  Department  and  super- 
vision by  the  Evening  School  Department;  both  under  the 
state  Board  of  Education.] 

2.  There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  state  appropriation  for  re- 
imbursement. [Similar  provisions  in  other  states  are  fre- 
quently made  in  very  cautious  terms,  as  in  South  Dakota,  where 
the  total  appropriation  may  not  exceed  $15,000,  or  in  a  pro- 
posed measure  for  New  York  state  which  offers  reimburse- 
ment  for   teachers'    salaries    only.] 

3.  In  every  case  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  local 
communities;  where  this  is  lacking,  the  state  is  powerless  to  act. 
[This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  state  policies  in  New  York, 
where  in  the  past  large  amounts  have  been  spent  directly  by  the 
state  for  teachers  in  local  dis- 
tricts,    in    Delaware,    where    the 

total  cost  of  local  work  is  borne 
by  the  state,  and  in  California 
and  other  states,  where  the  state 
department  may  bring  its  forces 
to  bear  on  any  community  where 
the  need  is  great  or  the  experi- 
ment seems  promising.] 

The  advantages  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  are  apparent  to  every- 
one who  has  watched  it  in  opera- 
tion. Its  provision  for  steady  and 
constructive  development  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  more  spec- 
tacular but  often  spasmodic  at- 
tempts of  other  states  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Its  emphasis  on  lo- 
cal initiative  and  local  leadership 
has  developed  a  group  of  teachers 
and  directors  whose  influence 
would  continue  to  be  felt  even 
should  the  state  department  be 
curtailed  or  abolished  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
of  giving  all  the  initiative  to  the 
local  community  makes  the  state 
powerless  to  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  non-English-speak- 
ing persons  in  districts  where  the 
local  board  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  establish  schools.  This  difficul- 
ty could  probably  be  met  by  leg- 
islation requiring  the  community 
to  provide  instruction  for  such 
persons. 


by 


From   Second  Book  in  English  for  Coming  Citizens 
H.    H.    Goldbcrger.       Charles     Seribner's    Sons. 


The  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  department  are  very 
definitely  limited  at  present.  There  is  much  more  that  the 
department  could  do  in  the  way  of  stimulation  and  stan- 
dardization of  the  work  without  interfering  with  local  initia- 
tive, were  its  appropriation  increased.  There  is  also  much 
to  be  said  for  a  proposal  now  before  the  legislature  to  put 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education  the 
general  activities  affecting  immigrant  welfare  now  conducted 
by  the  separate  division  of  immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion. 

New  York 
New  York's  state  program  of  immigrant  education  has 
also  been  carried  out  under  the  University  Extension  Division 
of  the  state  Department  of  Education,  but  on  a  very  different 
plan  from  that  in  Massachusetts.  It  involved  a  total  state 
expenditure  in  1920  of  $287,500,  aside  from  the  spe- 
cial wage  grant  to  teachers.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  amount  was  spent  by  the  state  department 
in  putting  home  and  factory  teachers  directly  into  the 
local  communities.  More  than  that  amount  went  to  a  cen- 
tral staff  to  be  used  wherever  the  need  seemed  to  be  great- 
est, and  to  zone  directors  assigned  to  definite  territory. 
Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  was  spent  in  copying  from  the 
1920  census  records  the  names  of  illiterate  and  non-English- 
speaking  residents  of  the  state.  Large  sums,  last  year,  went 
into  the  important  work  of  conducting  arts  and  crafts  ex- 
hibits, pageants  and  music  festivals  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
state  of  New  York. 

The  wide  scope  of  this  program, 
now  unfortunately  curtailed,  as 
well  as  its  flexibility,  appeals  very 
strongly  to  the  imagination.  An 
army  of  workers  has  been  mobi- 
lized which,  had  it  been  continued 
in  action  and  skilfully  brought  to 
bear  upon  strategic  points,  might 
have  accomplished  great  results, 
supplementing  local  forces  where 
they  are  weak  or  where  the  need 
is  great. 

The  present  situation  in  New 
York,  however,  illustrates  the 
weakness  of  any  program  that 
must  depend  upon  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  large  sums  of  money 
by  a  state  legislature.  Just  as  the 
complicated  machinery  provided 
for  by  last  year's  appropriation  had 
been  assembled  and  was  running 
smoothly,  the  appropriation  _  ex- 
pired, and  there  ensued  a  hiatus 
of  uncertain  duration.  In  New 
York  and  other  states  whose  pro- 
grams of  immigrant  education  are 
dependent  on  annual  or  bi-annual 
appropriations  the  situation  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  current 
passion  of  politicians  for  retrench- 
ment. Where  past  appropriations 
have  been  generous  the  danger  of 
reaction  is  only  the  greater.  That 
the  shortcomings  of  this  very  jerky 
method  of  progress  are  recognized 
by  New  York  workers  is  evident 


TYPICAL  STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION1 


STATE  POLICIES 
I.    Compulsion. 

(a.)   States    compelling    the     immi- 
grant to   attend   school. 
i.  Non  -  English  -  speaking 
from  1 6  to  35:  Utah. 

2.  Illiterate  and  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking from  16  to 
21:  California,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota. 

3.  Illiterate  only,  from  16  to 
21:  Massachusetts. 

(b.)  States  compelling  the  commun- 
ity to  provide  schools  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  over  16: 
All  those  named  above  and 
Iowa,  Kansas3,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina2, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma ', 
Washington2,  Wisconsin. 

II.    State      Support     for     Immigrant 

Education. 

(a.)  States  providing  for  both  sti- 
mulation of  work  in  local  com- 
munities and  financial  aid  for 
it:  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah*. 

(b.)  States  providing  for  stimula- 
tion only:    Arizona. 

(c.)  States  providing  for  financial 
aid  to  local  communities  with- 
out special  machinery  for  sti- 
mulation: Alabama  (illiter- 
ates only),  Arizona  (illiterates 
only),  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nev- 
ada, New  Jersey',  North  Dak- 
ota, South  Carolina ',  North 
Carolina ',   Washington. 

(</.)  States  specifically  authorizing 
expenditure  of  county  funds  for 
immigrant  education:  Idaho 
and  probably  others. 

III.    Administrative      Leadership      for 
,     State  Program  of  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation. 

(a.)  States  having  a  state  director 
under  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion: Arizona  (not  yet  ap- 
pointed),    Connecticut,      Dela- 


1  This  outline  is  based  on  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  recently,  for  the  Inter-State 
Council  on  Immigrant  Education,  to  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  on  published  reports 
and  personal  interviews. 


The  following 
they  have  no  legi 
cation  of  the  adu 
delegated  to  deal 
priation  for  such 
linois,  Indiana, 
souri,  Montana, 
.Oregon,    Virginia, 


thirteen  states  report  that 
slation  dealing  with  the  edu- 
lt  immigrant,  no  state  officer 
with  it,  and  no  state  appro- 
work:  Florida,  Georgia,  II- 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
and  Washington. 


The  following  ten  states  have  not  replied  to 
inquiries:  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee. 


ware,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah. 

(b.)  States  having  a  state  officer 
under  the  Board  of  Education, 
one  of  whose  duties  is  general 
supervision  of  immigrant  edu- 
cation: Alabama,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, West  Virginia8,  Wyo- 
ming, and  probably  others. 

(r.)  States  having  a  state  director 
under  a  commission  or  commit- 
tee: California',  Maryland 
(director  not  yet  appointed). 

IV.    State     Guarantee     of    Financial 

Support  to   Immigrant   Education 

in  Local  Communities.6 

(a.)  States  reimbursing  the  local 
community  on  a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  basis:  Alabama  (for  illi- 
terates only,  with  fixed  limit), 
Massachusetts  (no  limit  fixed), 
Minnesota  (salaries  only,  in 
common  and  consolidated  dis- 
tricts), North  Carolina2,  North 
Dakota  (salaries  only,  with 
$7,000  limit),  New  Jersey2 
(salaries  only,  with  $5,000 
limit),  South  Dakota  (with 
$15,000  limit),  Maine  (state  to 
pay  two-thirds). 

(b.)  States  reimbursing  the  local 
community  on  an  attendance 
basis:  California,  Connecticut 
($4  for  each  pupil  attending  75 
sessions,  also  wage  grant  to 
teachers),  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey*, New  York  (wage  grant 
to  teachers),  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina  2,  Washington 2. 

(f.)  States  spending  money  directly 
for  immigrant  education  in 
local  communities:  Connecticut 
(part  salaries  of  certain  local 
directors),  Delaware  (all  costs 
of  immigrant  education),  New 
York  (factory  and  home  teach- 
ers,   etc.),   Pennsylvania,   Utah. 

STATE  FUNCTIONS 

I.    State   Departments  of  Immigrant 
Education  Working  to  Encourage 


*  Information  obtained  indirectly.  No  reply 
received  to  questionnaire. 

*  Financed  by  private  organization. 

*  Member  of  commission's  staff  but  under 
the  supervision  of  state  Board  of  Education. 

5  Paid  for  by  $15  tax  levied  by  state  on  each 
non-English  immigrant. 

"  Total  appropriations  (1920  unless  other- 
wise noted) : 

1.  California,  $72,500  (total  appropriation 
of  immigration  commission  no.t  includ- 
ing state  aid  to  schools). 

2.  Connecticut,  $25,000  (Americanization 
Department)  plus  $8,550  (Evening 
School  Department)  and  about  $26,000 
(state  aid   and   teachers'   wage  grant). 

3.  Delaware,   $25,000    (1921). 

4.  Maine,  $15,000. 


Acceptance   of    State   Legislation 

and  State  Plans. 

(All  those  listed  above  under  II.  a.) 

II.    Teacher  Training. 

(a.)  State  departments  having  spe- 
cial directors  of  teacher  train- 
ing: Connecticut  (under  Even- 
ing School  Department),  Min- 
nesota (under  State  Univer- 
sity), Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

(b.)  Other  states  conducting  insti- 
tutes last  year:  California, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Dakota,  and  probably  others. 

III.  Assistance    to    Cities    and   Towns 
in  First  Stages  of  Organization. 
(a.)   State     departments    of     immi- 
grant  education   giving  advice 
on  local  campaigns:  All. 

(b.)  State  departments  giving  as- 
sistance to  local  campaigns: 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island. 

(c.)  State  departments  conducting 
local  campaigns:  California, 
Delaware,  South  Dakota. 

IV.  Suggestions  as  to  Courses  of  Study 
and  Standards  of  Achievement. 
(a.)   State     departments     furnishing 

courses'  of  study:  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota. 
(b.)  State  departments  setting  defi- 
nite standards  of  achievement: 
Among  others,  California, 
through  studies  of  attendance, 
etc. ;  Delaware,  through  stu- 
dies of  attendance  and  testing 
pupils;  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, through  careful  study 
of  census  figures  on  illiteracy 
and  inability  to  speak  English. 

V.  State  Departments  Setting  up 
State  Planning  Boards  Between 
Educational  Authorities  and  Va- 
rious Cooperating  Agencies. 
Notably  California,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 


5.  Massachusetts,    $15,000    plus    $100,000 
state  aid. 

6.  Minnesota,   $12,500    (plus  grant  to  uni- 
versity). 

7.  Nevada,      $10,000      (1919     and      1920. 
1921   law  provides  for  budget). 

8.  New  Hampshire,  special  grants  to  cer- 
tain  towns. 

9.  New  York,   $287,000   plus  state  aid  to 
teachers. 

10.  Ohio,   $25,000    (proposed   for   1921.   all 
for   administration). 

11.  Pennsylvania,     $50,000     (via     Welfare 
Commission). 

12.  Rhode  Island,   $3,000  plus  $9,000  state 
aid  and   teachers'   wage   grant. 

13.  South  Dakota,   $15,000   (plus  director's 
salary). 

14.  Wyoming,   $8,000    (for  two   years   end- 
ing March  31,  1923. 


from  the  fact  that  they  are  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
modified  form  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  dollar-for-dollar 
compensation. 

In  considering  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  New  York 
plan,  and  of  other  state  programs  similar  to  it,  the  question 


arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of  direct  provision  by  the  stare  for 
immigrant  education  in  local  communities  which  have  neg- 
lected the  problem.  Such  provision  frequently  seems  ad- 
visable as  a  means  of  getting  definite  results  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  of  securing  a  degree  of  stardardization  unattain- 
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able  under  the  Massachusetts  plan ;  but  it  is  clear  that  de- 
pendence on  local  initiative  and  local  leadership  makes  for 
surer  results  in  the  long  run. 

California 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  and  at  this  distance  to  de- 
scribe California's  program  in  detail.  I  wish,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  one  fundamental  difference  between  this  plan 
and  those  just  described.  Immigrant  education  in  California 
is  part  of  the  program  of  the  state  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing.  This  body  was  established  in  1913  and 
given  very  wide  powers  to  deal  with  the  protection  and  aid- 
ing of  immigrants.  In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  living 
conditions  affecting  immigrants  and  the  prevention  of  exploi- 
tation, the  commission  is  specifically  charged  to  "devise  meth- 
ods for  the  proper  instruction  of  adult  and  minor  aliens,"  and 
has  steadily  and  constructively  done  so  through  its  Bureau 
of  Immigrant  Education.  The  work  of  this  bureau,  though 
somewhat  scattered  and  experimental,  has  made  some  inval- 
uable contributions  to  the  science  of  immigrant  education. 
Its  program,  as  described  in  a  recent  bulletin,  is  carried  out 
through  a  state  committee  for  Americanization  of  which  the 
president  of  the  Immigration  Commission  is  chairman  and 
on  which  the  state  Board  of  Education  and  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California  are  represented.  Its 
activities  have  included  studies  of  educational  conditions  Jiid 
of  teaching  methods,  evaluation  of  results  obtained  in  local 
communities,  publicity  campaigns,  legislation,  teacher  train- 
ing, administration  of  compulsory  part-time  classes  for  minors, 
and,  recently,  community  organization. 

This  plan  is  worthy  of  study  because  of  its  recognition  of 
the  close  relationship  between  the  formal  instruction  of  the 
immigrant  and  other  state  activities  on  his  behalf  which  are 
no  less  a  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  life  of  the  American 
community.  California  has  admitted  that  her  obligation  to 
her  foreign-born  residents  goes  beyond  the  class-room  and 
that  all  those  who  are  working  to  discharge  that  larger  obli- 
gation are  in  reality  part  of  one  program,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon purpose  and  a  common  spirit.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  systems  of  immigrant  education  must  either  be  enlarged 
to  meet  more  and  more  of  the  immigrants'  general  needs  or 
that  they  must  be  made  a  part  of  a  larger  state  program  which 
will  use  every  medium  to  bring  the  foreign-born  of  the  state 
into  the  closest  possible  relationship  with  the  American  com- 
munity. Helen  Hart. 

Executive  Secretary, 

Delaware  Americanization   Committee. 

The  Akron  Plan 

AMERICANIZATION  work  in  Akron,  O.,  goes  back 
to  1900,  the  year  the  Board  of  Education  started  public 
evening  schools.  When  lack  of  funds  closed  these  schools, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took  up  the  work  for  a  year  or  two  with 
a  largely  volunteer  teaching  force.  Some  industries  also  con- 
ducted factory  schools.  Later  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
came actively  interested  and  raised  and  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  sum  of  money  with  which  it  might 
again  conduct  evening  school  classes.  With  the  coming  of  the 
World  War  the  public  of  Akron  became  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  Americanization  which  is  supported, 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  legally  constituted  authorities 
of  the  community,  namely  the  Board  of  Education.  In  con- 
sequence, when  these  authorities  appealed  for  a  general  co- 
operation, the  response  was  universal  and  enthusiastic. 

That  this  cooperative  effort  might  be  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  of  efficiency  and  the  smallest  amount  of  dupli- 
cation, and  in  order  that  Americanization  might  always  be 
a  live  thing  to  everybody  in  Akron,  there  has  been  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  central  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  This  com- 
mittee represents  school  authorities,  the  mayor,  judges,  clergy- 
men of  all   faiths,   officers  and  leaders  of  both  sexes,  many 


lodges  and  clubs  of  different  nationalities,  professional  men, 
■and  leaders  in  industries.  These  agencies  have  unanimously 
endorsed  the  city-wide  Americanization  movement  under  a 
single  head,  the  Board  of  Education.  Fellowship  is  the  key- 
word in  all  their  efforts.  The  committee  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  teaching  English  first  among  all  Americaniza- 
tion activities,  and  English  is  taught  in  the  schoolhouse,  fac- 
tory, home  or  any  other  center.  From  this  the  work  broadens 
out  to  reach  the  fullest  possible  degree  of  Americanization 
by  educational,  industrial,  and  social  activity. 

Finances  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
which  pays  most  of  the  cost  from  its  educational  fund,  in- 
cluding that  for  salaries,  text-books,  class-room  equipment  in 
schools,  churches  and  homes.  Industries  furnish  their  own 
class-room  equipment  and  in  addition  provide  funds  for  gen- 
eral publicity  work. 

The  board  employs  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
who  is  the  director  of  Americanization.  He  has  charge  of  a 
constructive  program,  secures  cooperation  from  all  industries 
and  social  agencies  of  the  city  and  handles  the  Americaniza- 
tion school  machinery.  Under  his  supervision  is  a  director  of 
community  activities  who  takes  charge  of  various  movements 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign-born  must  be  secured. 
There  are  also  a  director  of  community  music,  a  supervisor 
of  home  classes  and  a  supervisor  of  instruction  whose  duty 
it  is  to  s?lect  and  train  teachers. 

The  Board  of  Education  appoints  and  pays  all  teachers 
in  Americanization  classes,  no  matter  by  what  agencies  they 
are  organized.  In  addition  to  furnishing  class-room  facilities 
industries  appoint  and  pay  a  plant  director  who  is  the  point  of 
contact  between  them  and  the  board.  This  scheme  of  part- 
nership applies  to  all  other  agencies  in  the  city,  each  agency 
functioning  in  its  own  way  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  educational  authorities.  The  relationship  between  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  foreign  groups  and  the  director  of 
Americanization  has  been  productive  of  a  real  spirit  of  co- 
operation for  a  better  community  life.  The  school  depart- 
ment is  in  a  position  to  call  upon  any  agency  at  any  time  to 
help  in  the  Americanization  program.  Likewise  organizations 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  school  department  for  assistance. 

The  Akron  plan  insists  upon  trained  teachers.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisor  of  instruction  the  constant  aim  is 
to  build  up  and  perfect  a  technique  of  instruction  that  will 
produce  results.  No  teachers  engaged  in  day  school  work  or 
"volunteers"  teach  in  the  Akron  Americanization  schools. 
Every  prospective  teacher  has  received  a  course  of  training 
followed  by  substitute  work  before  he  or  she  is  assigned  to  a 
permanent  class.  By  careful  supervision  the  teaching  force 
is  constantly  being  stimulated  and  assisted  so  that  the  morale 
of  the  teaching  staff  is  kept  at  a  high  level.  There  is  no  de- 
sire nor  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school 
year,  for  so  long  as  students  want  to  come  to  the  classes  and 
so  long  as  the  attendance  warrants,  just  so  long  will  the  classes 
be  kept  open.  This  means  that  a  class  may  run  for  the  full 
calendar  year. 

It  is  worth  noting  briefly  how  the  plan  works  through 
some  of  the  cooperating  agencies.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  actively  interested  for  a  long 
time  in  Americanization  and  among  other  things  was  very 
useful  in  bringing  about  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and 
the  present  system.  The  foreign  groups  have  participated 
from  the  very  beginning  and  by  their  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Education  have  established  the  direct  contact  with 
the  foreign-born  people  which  could  have  been  secured  in  no 
other  way.  One  evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  the  splendid 
report  on  naturalization  work.  Their  advisory  committee 
meets  often  with  the  director,  carrying  back  to  its  people 
the  message  and  constantly  stirring  up  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm. They  may  well  say  that  they  are  proud  in  having  as- 
sisted materially  in  solving  the  problem.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  a  cooperative  agency  has  accomplished  much  in  the  way 
of   personal   service    and   in   interesting   prospective   teachers. 
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The  International  Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done 
much  individual  work  with  foreign-born  women  in  coopera- 
tion with  charity  and  certain  municipal  organizations.  Per- 
haps the  most  specific  contribution  has  been  their  recruiting 
for  the  educational  authorities  of  home  classes.  They  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  recreational  work.  The  home  classes 
appear  highly  successful.  The  aim  of  these  classes  is  "to  keep 
the  family  united  and  happy,  with  English  as  the  common 
language,  and  with  a  truly  comfortable  home." 

E.  Everett  Clark. 

Americanization  Notes 

THE  latest  Americanization  movement  has  arisen  among 
sculptors,  who  have  formed  the  Society  of  American 
Sculptors  for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  their  art.  The 
secretary  of  an  older  established  rival  society  points  out,  not 
without  a  certain  show  of  justice  on  his  side,  that  an  attempt 
among  artists,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  foreign- 
born,  have  been  educated  abroad  or  have  long  lived  abroad, 
to  teach  principles  of  Americanism  is  rather  far-fetched.  The 
real  American  school  that  is  gradually  coming  into  being 
does  not  concern  itself  with  origins  or  theories  of  nationalism, 
but  only,  with  the  highest  possible  standards  of  work  in  the 
forms  of  expression  that  come  naturally  to  the  individual 
artists. 


Foreign-born  for  June-July  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  immigrant  in  American  agriculture.  An 
Armenian  at  New  Orleans  is  credited  with  having  the  larg- 
est silk-worm  nursery  in  the  world.  Czech  settlements  are 
enumerated  for  thirty  states,  Wisconsin  coming  first  with 
145  of  these  colonies.  Of  the  Italians  in  Connecticut,  Olive 
G.  Runner  writes  that,  though  remote  from  native  American 
life  owing  to  their  geographical  isolation,  they  are  most  loyal 
and  friendly  to  American  approach.  And  of  the  Poles  of 
Massachusetts,  Louis  M.  Lyons  says  that  "in  three  genera- 
tions many  of  them  have  passed  through  successive  stages  as 
farm  laborers,  tenants  and  land  owners  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  acres." 


Beginning  two  decades  ago  with  about  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies on  the  land,  the  Jewish  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  to  50,000,  tilling  more  than  a  million  acres, 
and  distributed  over  all  states.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  in  its  latest  annual  report,  takes  less 
pride  in  these  figures,  however,  than  in  the  fact  that  the  Jew- 
ish settler  is  much  better  protected  now  than  he  has  ever  been 
before  against  the  twin  dangers  of  exploitation  and  his  own 
ignorance  of  American  conditions.  In  the  work  of  the  society 
the  discouragement  of  the  "unfit"  plays  as  important  a  part 
as  the  aid  extended  to  applicants  for  farms  who  are  likely  to 
make  good. 


Information  for  New  Americans,  a  booklet  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  is  a  new 
type  of  publication  in  that  it  does  not  attempt  any  preaching 
of  Americanism  but  aims  simply  to  aid  the  immigrant  to  find 
his  way  about  in  his  new  home  and  thus,  by  avoiding  pitfalls 
and  disappointments,  to  become  the  sooner  a  good  and  satis- 
fied citizen.  Sections  of  the  pamphlet  deal  with  Home  Mat- 
ters and  Domestic  Relations,  Illness,  Legal  Matters,  Licenses, 
Money  Matters,  and  Work;  even  with  Loss  of  Baggage  and 
"If  You  Are  in  Trouble,"  as  well  as  with  Education  and 
Good  Citizenship. 


misunderstanding  are  in  the  way  of  friendly,  cordial  cooper- 
ation between  them  and  their  native  American  neighbors. 
After  enumerating  the  various  activities  of  his  church  to  edu- 
cate Mexican  immigrants,  Mr.  Eastman  says:  "Through 
these  channels  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  reaching  a  few 
thousand  Mexicans  each  year — but  the  Mexicans  are  pour- 
ing into  the  country  by  hundreds  of  thousands."  He  looks 
upon  social  work,  through  "homes  of  neighborly  service"  as 
an  essential  inspiration  to  Christian  living. 

Vigorous  Americanization  work  is  carried  on  at  present 
by  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  It 
has  in  every  state  an  Americanization  superintendent  direct- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  local  unions  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Mrs.  Culla  J.  Vayhinger,  the  national  director. 
In  April  and  May  a  six  weeks'  school  in  Americanization 
was  held  in  Chicago  for  practical  workers,  in  which  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  right  approach  to  the  different  nationalities 
and  to  the  mothers  in  the  home  with  whom  the  500,000  mem- 
bers of  the  national  union  are  best'  able  to  work. 


Mexicans  in  the  United  States  are  discussed  in  a  section 
of  a  little  book  by  Fred  Eastman  recently  issued  under  the 
title:  Unfinished  Business  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.  The  situation  among  such  Mexicans,  he  says,  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  definite  propaganda  against 
Americanization  is  going  on  among  them  and  that  mazes  of 


That  the  salaries  offered  to  teachers  of  English  in  evening 
classes  are  too  low  to  attract  the  right  b'nd  of  instructor  was 
the  principal  burden  of  N.  Behar's  annual  report,  recently, 
to  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  of  which  he  is 
the  managing  director.  A  recommendation  was  adopted  that 
such  teachers  should  be  given  a  permanent  tenure  and  be  em- 
ployed at  annual  salaries,  not  day  wages  such  as  they  now 
receive.  Mr.  Behar  further  pleaded  for  more  discrimination 
between  the  minority  of  literate  and  educated  foreigners  and 
the  much  larger  number  who  have  a  slower  grasp  and  should 
be  taught  separately  and  by  different  methods.  The  league, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  the  few  national  agencies  that  have 
stood  out  in  protest  against  further  restrictions  upon  immi- 
gration; it  again  adopted  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 


A  storm  arose  recently  in  Erie,  Pa.,  when  W.  D.  Kinney, 
park  director,  refused  to  obey  an  instruction  of  the  council 
to  discharge  employes  of  foreign  birth  so  that  their  jobs  might 
be  given  to  American-born  taxpayers.  He  was  upheld  in  that 
refusal  by  many  leading  citizens,  including  Prof.  H.  E.  Stone, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Americanization,  who  said :  "Those 
who  seek  to  divide  our  residents  into  jealous  camps  are  ene- 
mies of  true  Americanism.  Only  the  refining  fire  of  intelli- 
gent patriotic  influences  can  fuse  the  polyglot  elements  of 
our  population  into  true,  comprehending  and,  hence,  loyal 
American  citizens."  He  also  referred  to  a  demand  that  the 
foreign  language  newspapers  of  Erie  be  excluded  from  the 
award  of  city  advertising.  Both  the  Polish  and  the  German 
paper,  he  said,  had  responded  to  every  call  made  to  them  by 
the  Americanization  departments  of  city,  state  and  nation. 


Americanization  work  among  prisoners  is  planned  by  the 
National  Security  League,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
of  E.  L.  Harvey,  its  executive  secretary.  If  effective  coopera- 
tion can  be  found  with  the  state  departments  in  charge  of 
penal  institutions,  he  said  that  the  league  would  be  only  too 
wiling  to  undertake  such  work. 


A  Netherlands  Immigration  Commission  has  recently  been 
established  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch 
consul  general.  It  aims  particularly  at  aiding  immigrants 
from  Holland  on  their  arrival  in  the  port  of  New  York. 


The  Immigrant  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  news-sheet 
published  by  the  Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  New  York.  It  is  devoted  largely  to 
the  activities  of  that  body,  which  have  extended  to  thirteen 
centers  of  immigrant  population. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  County  Libraries  of  California 


"\TO  single  influence  is  doing  more  to  make  rural  life 
1  ^U  attractive,"  writes  James  A.  Barr,  of  the  California 
Council  of  Education,  "than  the  county  library. 
County  library  service  means  'any  book,  at  any  time,  at  any 
place.'  The  California  Teachers'  Association  has  been  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  county  library  work  for  the  past  half 
year,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
understand  the  significance  of  the  movement  to  the  people  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  important  findings  of  this  survey  of  library 
service  in  the  state  of  California  are  set  forth  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  the  official  organ 
of  the  state  Educational  Association.  The  American  Library 
Association  has  found  a  live 

and  growing  interest  in  the  From  Our  Public 

county  library  movement 
throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  movement,  how- 
ever, has  been  effectually 
rooted  in  but  a  very  few 
states;  and  there  is,  as  yet, 
very  little  printed  material 
on  the  subject.  But  such  a 
plan,  national  in  scope,  is 
now  under  way  to  take 
books  to  all  people,  whether 
in  the  city,  village  or  rural 
districts.  Carl  H.  Milam, 
secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  says  of 
this   movement : 


This  nation  spends  annually  on  our 

Public  Elementary  School  Education 


762,259,154 


Each  year  the  nation  spends  on  face 

Lotions  and  "beautifying"  Cosmetics 


750,000,000 


^Normal  Schools  training  teachtrs  in  the 

United  States  of  America  cost  yearly. 


20,414,689 


The  bill  paid  with  jolly  alacrity  for 

Chewing  Gum  in  this  broad  land 


50,000,000 


Higher  Education  totals  yearly  in  the 

Institutions  of  Learning  in  America . . 


137,055,415 


Sundaes,  sodas  and  Drinking  Fountain 

Delights  cost  annually  and  gleefully. . 


350,000,000 


(li^JSgAll  Departments  of  Education  in  the 

Whole  Nation  cost  annually  less  than . 


1,000,000,000 


Si^^a Joy  Rides  and  Pleasure  Resorts  present  a 

Yearly  Bill  totaling  the  goodly  sum  of 


3,000,000,000 


County  libraries  were  not 
by  any  means  unheard  of, 
nor  untried,  but  the  county 
library  movement,  as  we 
now  know  it,  really  started 
with  the  California  legisla- 
tion of  1911.  That  legisla- 
tion, the  rapid  development  of  California  county  libraries  under 
the  new  plan,  and  the  significance  of  the  idea  were  soon  ap- 
parent. Librarians  and  others  interested  in  libraries  were  en- 
abled to  visualize  a  library  service  which  would  be  available  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 

Apparently  we  have  found  in  the  county  library  system  a 
scheme  which  is  feasible  in  most  of  the  states.  It  can  be  oper- 
ated at  a  small  cost  per  capita.  The  size  of  the  unit  and  of  the 
organization  makes  possible  an  adequate  professional  staff  and 
a  large  central  collection  from  which  books  may  be  drawn  by 
anybody.  Branch  libraries  in  the. small  towns  are  kept  up-to- 
date  with  fresh,  new  material  from  the  central  supply.  Deposit 
collections,  frequent  exchanges,  parcel  post  deliveries,  book 
wagons  and  the  telephone  are  all  used  to  bring  books  to  the 
folks  who  want  them,  to  make  the  service  easily  available  to 
everybody  in  the  country. 

The  plan  as  it  has  developed  in  California  shows  some 
very  astonishing  figures — figures  which  should  become  widely 
known  over  the  country.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  librarian  of 
the  California  State  Library,  discusses  the  matter  as  follows: 

Do  figures  mean  anything?  Forty-one  county  libraries  in  Cal- 
ifornia, income  1919-1920,  $718,984.03;  books,  i,5I9>33Ii 
branches  3,584;  school  districts  served,  1,982.  These  figures  are 
almost  a  year  old ;  and  figures,  however  startling,  cannot  tell 
the  story.  The  fact  that  the  children  and  the  adults  of  a  great 
state  have  access  to  the  books  in  their  own  neighborhood  branch, 
in  their  own  central  collections  at  the  county  seat,  by  inter-library 
loan  in  all  the  county  and  public  libraries  of  the  state  and  finally 
in  the  splendid  central  reservoir  of  print  containing  more  than 
300,000   volumes   of   the    state    library — such    fact   is,    I    believe, 


School's  Share  in  Nation's  Wealth 


worth  pondering.  Nor  is  the  poor  boy  or  girl,  the  struggling 
student,  the  mechanic  or  the  professional  man  or  woman  asked 
to  pay  for  this  service,  even  to  the  postage  for  book  carriage. 
It  is  all  taken  care  of  by  public  tax;  thus  making  books  educa- 
tionally and  recreationally  as  nearly  free  as  is  possible  among  a 
self-respecting,  independent  people. 

California  has  also  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  close  co- 
operation between  school  and  library.  Each  branch  of  popular 
education  has  come  to  recognize  the  place  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  other  has  a  work  to  do  which  may  not  be  delegated.  The 
turning  over  of  2,000  school  district  libraries  to  the  county  library 
system  does  not  mean  something  lost  to  teachers,  school  admini- 
stration or  pupils;  but  it  does  mean  better  library  service  given 
by  persons  making  that  work  their  professional  life's  endeavor; 
it  does  mean  the  linking  together  of  school  and  library  in  such 
fashion  that  the  individual  may  be  induced  to  use  the  one  long 

after  he  has  graduated  from 
Schools,  Oakland,  Cal.,  for  June  the  other. 

_  One  gage  of  the  possibil- 
ities before  the  rural  library 
movement,  now  in  its  in- 
cipiency,  is  to  take  the  fig- 
ures for  a  great  urban  dis- 
trict where  the  results  flow 
from  years  of  effort.  For 
example,  the  report  of  the 
New  York  City  Public  Li- 
brary for  1920  shows  that 
2,696,609  people  visited  the 
central  library  building  in 
that  one  year ;  and  that  976,- 
164  readers  made  use  of  the 
books  in  the  various  refer- 
ence departments  of  the  cen- 
tral library.  Nearly  ten 
million  books  were  issued 
for  home  use  through  the 
circulation  department.  To 
make  the  story  complete  for 
New  York  city,  the  figures 
for  the  forty-two  branches  should  be  included,  as  many  of 
these  branches  are  elaborate  libraries  in  themselves.  These 
figures  for  1920,  however,  are  not  yet  available. 

Readers  of  the  Survey  will  remember  an  article  published 
in  November  1920 — Under  the  Orange  Sign — the  story  of 
the  remarkable  book  distribution  carried  out  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, a  California  county,  itself  the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  was  reprinted  by  the  Indiana  Library  Admin- 
istration and  distributed  in  every  county  in  the  state  as  part 
of  its  campaign  for  encouraging  county  service. 

Of  the  2,964  counties  in  the  United  States,  but  794,  or  27 
per  cent  have  one  or  more  libraries  of  not  less  than  5,000 
volumes.  The  other  2,170,  or  73  per  cent  do  not  possess 
libraries  properly  equipped  to  give  any  sort  of  adequate  ser- 
vice. Of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  union,  thirty  serve  less 
than  half  their  population;  six  states  reach  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  their  residents  through  public  libraries;  and  one 
state  reaches  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  people.  These  figures 
show  how  much  has  been  done,  what  a  large  field  is  still  un- 
occupied and  how  much  still  remains  to  do,  to  make  the  po- 
tential service  of  libraries  actual  in  the  life  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. What  is  that  remaining  task?  Let  Mr.  Ferguson, 
quoted  above,  make  answer  for  his  profession: 

The  library  has  been  spoken  of  by  many  wise  and  hopeful 
philosophers  as  the  people's  university,  as  something  which  could 
give  constant  and  daily  assistance  not  to  the  few  alone  but  to 
the   many.      Unfortunately,   this   optimistic    expectation    has    not 
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been  realized;  and  the  reason  therefor  is  not  hard  to  find.  No 
public  institution  is  destined  to  be  of  great  and  far-reaching  im- 
portance that  is  founded  upon  unbusinesslike  principles,  that  is 
content  with  and  even  glories  in  penury  and  makeshifts,  and 
that  reaches  and  influences  the  lives  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
people.  And  of  all  of  these  sins  of  omission  and  commission  the 
library  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  guilty.  What  force 
would  the  public  schools  exercise  if  they  were  dependent  upon 
volunteer  teachers,  upon  donations  for  text-books  and  if  they 
reached  only  the  children  in  towns  and  cities?  For  too  long  a 
time  such  a  policy  has  been  pursued  by  too  large  a  percentage 
of  the  libraries.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  library 
has  been  looked  upon  as  weakly  recreational,  and  has  been 
classed  with  the  village  sewing  club  or  literary  society,  as  some- 
thing for  the  women  folk  to  play  with. 

The  library  is  without  doubt  capable  of  far  greater  results 
than  even  its  most  sanguine  advocates  have  dreamed  for  it. 
Several  things  are  required  to  secure  success:  the  right  personnel 
properly  trained  and  experienced,  sufficient  capital,  a  workable 
plan.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  library  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  these  elements,  except  in  isolated  cases,  mainly, 
of  course,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  time  was  when  every 
family  killed  and  cured  its  own  meat;  packing  houses,  business 
organization,  have  made  that  method  obsolete.  Libraries  alone 
of  the  greater  popular  institutions  have  continued  to  function  on 
such  an  out-of-date  plan. 

Americanizing   Americanization 

INDIVIDUALS  are  sometimes  described  as  possessing  "all 
the  defects  of  their  virtues."  Movements  and  programs 
may  be  characterized  in  the  same  way.  The  "Americaniza- 
tion" movement  is  especially  open  to  such  a  description  just 
now.  No  two  people  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  as  to  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  term,  nor  just  what  it  should  be  try- 
ing to  do.  In  the  multitude  of  the  many  counsels  there  is 
much  confusion.  Into  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  fed- 
eral government,  through  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Train- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  in  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  Raymond  F.  Crist,  director  of  citizenship,  has  thrust 
itself,  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  little  order ;  but  the 
net  result  seems  to  be  to  make  the  confusion  all  the  worse 
confounded. 

In  defining  his  terms,  Mr.  Crist  says  of  "Americanization": 

The  term  "Americanization"  has  been  used  and  misused. 
The  Americanism  of  the  native  American  may  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
but  he  cannot  be  Americanized.  He  may  be  inspired  to  higher 
ideals,  but  to  view  him  as  a  candidate  for  Americanization 
means  to  make  "Americanization"  meaningless.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  term  to  be  applied  to  people  not  American. 

But  other  writers  are  not  able  to  see  these  things  in  such 
elemental  terms.  For  example,  Frank  V.  Thompson,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Boston,  in  his  book,  The  Schooling 
of  the  Immigrant,  recently  published  as  a  volume  in  the 
Americanization  Series  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  tells 
the  story  of  a  certain  happening  in  Cleveland  in  war-time: 

Americans  in  Cleveland  during  the  war  were  cheered  as  well 
as  astonished  by  an  inscription  on  the  banners  of  marching 
Czecho-Slovaks:  "Americans,  do  not  be  discouraged.  We  have 
been  fighting  these  tyrants  for  three  hundred  years.  We  are 
Americans  through  and  through  by  the  spirit  of  our  nation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority  of  the  more  effective 
workers  in  the  field  of  Americanization  are  coming,  more 
and  more,  to  a  profound  doubt  of  Mr.  Crist's  conception, 
and  to  a  firm  belief  in  Mr.  Thompson's  doctrine: 

The  native-born  (Americans)  must  rid  themselves  of  two 
kinds  of  obsession  before  they  will  be  spiritually  fit  to  under- 
take the  task  of  securing  the  whole-souled  loyalty  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  foreign-born.  These  delusions  are,  first,  that  native 
Americans  constitute  a  superior  race  when  compared  with  the 
foreign-born,  and,  second,  that  our  institutions  and  aspirations 
are  peculiar  and  distinctive  to  our  own  people  and  country. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  Americanization,  Mr.  Crist 
suggests  that  "the  public  schools  of  the  land  offer  the  pos- 
sibilities for  accomplishing  these  results."  But  evidently  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  become  properly  compla- 
cent about  the  achievements  of  the  public  schools  in  this  re- 
gard.    For  example,  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt,  in  an  article 


on  How  Russians  in  the  United  States  Educate  Themselves, 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  July  9,  points  out  that 
the  attendance  of  Russians  in  our  public  night  schools  and 
industrial  centers  in  those  cities  where  large  Russian  colonies 
exist,  was  as  follows: 

In   Detroit,   with   over   20,000   Russians,   hardly   any  were    in 
public  schools. 

In  Pittsburgh,  with  over  12,000,  9  were  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
In  Boston,  with  over  8,000,  there  were  few  if  any  enrollments. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bierstadt  says  that  in  Detroit 
over  six  hundred  of  these  Russians  were,  prior  to  the  famous 
"Palmer  raids,"  in  schools  of  their  own,  preparing  them- 
selves along  the  lines  of  English  and  certain  technical  studies 
for  more  complete  citizenship  here  in  America,  or  for  a  pos- 
sible return  to  Russia.  In  Pittsburgh,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Russians  were  in  their  own  schools ;  and  in 
Boston,  over  four  hundred.  Mr.  Bierstadt  concludes  that 
our  public  schools  have  been  a  complete  failure  so  far  as  the 
adult  Russians  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Thompson  feels 
that  while  the  public  schools  will  prove,  ultimately,  to  be 
the  instrument  best  fitted  to  the  task,  yet  "our  present  edu- 
cational technique  will  require  many  adjustments  as  to  both 
outlook  and  method  before  this  problem  can  be  successfully 
solved." 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  content  of  instruction  that 
Mr.  Crist's  report  shows  the  most  interesting  features.  Many 
writers  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  old-time  in- 
struction in  the  civics  of  the  constitution  scarcely  prepares 
students  of  today  for  an  intelligent  share  in  the  actualities 
of  government.  Elihu  Root  has  recently  been  quoted  as  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  serious  discrepancy  between  the  theory 
of  our  government  as  set  down  in  the  constitution  and  legal 
enactments,  and  the  actual  practice,  as  shown  in  the  facts 
of  leadership,  domination  and  control  by  particular  individ- 
uals, often  by  individuals  having  no  official  status  in  the 
government.  Can  education,  the  schools,  Americanization 
take  any  account  of  these  factors  of  our  "invisible  govern- 
ment?" Mr.  Crist  seems  to  think  that  Americanization  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  intangibles.  He  quotes  with  quiet 
pride  the  prize  essay  in  an  Americanization  contest  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  essay  is  entitled  Why 
I  Became  an  American,  and  reads  in  part: 

The  first  American  citizens  considered  freedom  their  greatest 
glory  and  their  greatest  happiness,  and  by  their  loyal  patriotism 
America  now  stands  for  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquility,  and 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The  United  States 
has  an  invaluable  constitution.  Under  this  highest  and  most  per- 
manent law  the  citizens  govern  the  country.  Each  American  is 
a  sovereign  instead  of  being  a  subject,  and  however  poor  or 
humble,  they  can  not  be  disfranchised  or  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  in  public  and  by 
counsel;  they  have  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  can  not  be  inflicted  with  excessive  bail  and  fines,  nor  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment  nor  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offense.  The  freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all.  Thus 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew,  and  agnostic  stand  on  equal  footing. 
Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects.  They  may  peaceably  assemble  and  petition 
the  government  or  any  department  thereof,  and  each  is  guar- 
anteed civil  and  political  rights  and  can  vote  and  have  a  voice 
in  the  government.  A  citizen  is  bound  to  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  whether  it  hurts  him  or  whether  it  benefits  him,  and  he 
is  both  a  protege  and  a  protector  of  the  glorious  Red,  White, 
and  Blue. 

This  essay,  says  Mr.  Crist,  "is  but  meager  evidence  of 
what  has  been  produced  in  thousands  of  classes  that  are  now 
flourishing  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
patriotism  in  which  thousands  are  being  transformed  into 
loyal  Americans,  even  before  they  become  entitled  to  citizen- 
ship through  the  operation  of  law."  But  one  may  well  won- 
der what  will  become  of  this  man's  "Americanism"  in  the 
midst  of  the  years,  after  he  has  worked  for  a  while  in  some 
large-scale,  "open  shop"  industry.  J.  K.  H. 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Unemployment  in  New  York 


VALUABLE  surveys  are  being  made  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Employment  Activities  of  New  York 
city  of  which  William  E.  Mosher  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  is  chairman.  The  committee  has  esti- 
mated that  during  June,  19  to  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  of 
New  York  city  were  unemployed.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  were  well  over  300,000  idle  workers  in 
New  York  city  that  month. 

In  contrast  with  this  enormous  number  of  jobless  men  and 
women  the  work  of  the  employment  agencies  is  meager.  Dur- 
ing May,  11,412  workers  sought  employment  through  these 
offices.  Employers  called  for  9,514,  and  7,313  places  were 
reported  to  have  been  filled.  This  included  the  work  done 
by  the  state  public  employment  offices  and  by  the  offices  man- 
aged by  philanthropic  agencies.  The  committee  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  state  Industrial  Commission  report- 
ed during  May — a  time  of  almost  unprecedented  unemploy- 
ment— a  decrease  of  25  to  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  reg- 
istrations, requests  and  places  filled.  This  decrease  in  business 
is  explained  by  the  closing  of  one  of  the  five  employment 
bureaus  maintained  by  the  commission.  On  June  1,  two  more 
bureaus  were  closed.  The  force  for  all  the  employment  bur- 
eaus in  the  state  has  been  curtailed  from  278  to  71.  This  is 
drastic  economy,  but  it  means  that  the  state  is  failing  to  per- 
form one  of  its  most  essential  functions. 


Index  of  employment  of  750  to  800  factories  in  Ne<w  York 

city,  June,   1914,   to  May,  1921.     Index  figures  supplied  by 
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The  committee  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  failure  of 
New  York  city  to  profit  by  the  construction  proposals  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment 
of  1914  and  1915.  The  Mayor's  Committee  has  urged  that 
"serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  a  method  of  plan- 
ning public  improvements  and  expenditures  for  a  period  of 
from  seven  to  ten  years  so  that  a  certain  percentage  each  year 
would  be  postponed  to  be  undertaken  in  the  years  of  extra- 
ordinary unemployment."  The  coordinating  committee  ob- 
serves : 

Again  a  period  of  depression  is  upon  the  city,  that,  according 
to  all  available  data,  has  brought  in  its  train  even  more  unem- 
ployment than  existed  in  1914;  but  so  far  as  remedial  measures 
are  concerned,  the  city  is  just  where  it  was  in  1914. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  of  post- 
poning certain  public  construction  until  a  period  of  depres- 
sion, by  setting  aside  reserve  funds  in  times  of  prosperity,  have 
been  so  generally  demonstrated  in  foreign  cities  that  the  pol- 
icy could  no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment.  The  ac- 
companying chart  rbelowl  gives  a  view  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended in  New  York  and  of  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year.  Instead  of  spending  more  money  during  times  of  de- 
pression the  municipality  has  spent  less,  thereby  adding  its 
unnecessary  quota  to  the  sum  of  those  for  whom  no  jobs  exist. 

Massachusetts  has  lately  considered  the  policy  of  setting 
apart  10  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  permanent  im- 
provements in  order  to  make  possible  a  reserve  fund  for  em- 
ployment during  hard  times.  If  this  policy  were  adopted  in 
New  York  city,  the  committee  reports,  it  would  mean  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  of  $6,500,000  a  year  at  the  average 
rate  of  expenditure  during  the  past  eleven  years.  Without 
interest,  this  would  accumulate  a  sum  of  $65,000,000  in  ten 
years.  The  committee  assumed  that  60  per  cent  of  such  a 
sum  would  be  used  as  wages  in  carrying  on  building  and  other 
construction  projects.  This  would  provide  1,500,000  weeks 
of  work  at  the  wage  rate  of  $26,  the  present  average  for  fac- 
tory workers  in  New  York  state.  It  would  also  mean  five 
weeks'  work  for  300,000  workers,  the  number  estimated  now 
to  be  idle. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  fund  is  not  merely  to 
furnish  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  important  as  that  is,  but  also 
to  act  as  a  general  stimulus  of  employment  and  to  neutralize 
the  decreased  demands  of  private  employers  for  workmen  and 
the  products  of  work.  No  suggestion  which  promises  greater 
success  in  the  prevention  of  unemployment  has  been  proposed. 

The  committee  also  asked  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  report  what  methods  they  had  used  to  retain 
a  larger  working  force  than  would  otherwise  be  employed 
during  the  period  of  depression.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
manufacturers  responded.  Most  of  the  important  industries 
were  represented  in  the  list,  although  about  half  of  the  re- 
sponses came  from  manufacturers  in  textile,  needle  and  print- 
ing trades.  Of  the  118  manufacturers,  38  replied  that  they' 
had  passed  through  their  period  of  depression  and  were  again 
on  a  normal  basis.  Eighty  stated  that  they  had  employed 
various  methods  to  retain  as  large  a  working  force  as  possible. 
Their  replies  were  summarized  as  follows: 

Shorter  working  hours   41 

Pro-rating  lost  time  * 14 

Cleaning  up,  making  repairs,  etc 11 

Dropping  unskilled,  transient  or  unreasonable  workers.  7 

Accumulating  stock    6 

Shifting  from  dull  to  busy  departments 4 

Manufacturing  goods  other  than  regular  line 3 

Pro-rating  piece  work  . . . .' 2 

New  construction   2 
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Seventeen  concerns  reported  little  or  no  effort  to  keep  their 
employes  through  a  period  of  unemployment  although  one  of 
these  expressed  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  coordinating  committee  has  urged  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  organization  in  order  that  a  continuous  employ- 
ment policy  may  be  developed  by  the  community. 

Labor  Law  Enforcement 

HOW  to  induce  employers  and  owners  of  factory  build- 
ings to  comply  with  its  orders  has  always  been  the  great 
problem  of  a  state  labor  department.  New  York  has  found 
one  answer  to  it.  In  that  state,  the  traditional  practice  has 
been,  after  many  efforts  to  secure  compliance  through  repeated 
visits  of  inspectors,  to  send  a  counsel's  warning  letter,  threat- 
ening prosecution  unless  the  violations  were  removed  within 
a  specified  time.  Then  there  was  another  inspection,  and  in 
the  event  of  non-compliance,  the  cases,  about  3,000  of  them 
every  year,  were  referred  to  counsel  for  prosecution.  When 
the  employer  was  summoned  before  the  police  magistrate  he 
would  usually  plead  that  he  had  complied  with  the  orders 
after  the  summons  had  been  served  on  him.  The  case  would 
then  be  adjourned,  another  inspection  made,  and,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  orders  had  been  attended  to,  either  a  motion 
would  be  made  to  dismiss  the  prosecution,  or,  ae  in  most  in- 
stances, sentence  would  be  suspended  by  the  court. 

This  was  the  procedure  in  handling  a  large  group  of  what 
may  be  considered  the  comparatively  minor  violations  of  labor 
law,  where  the  primary  purpose  always  is  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  law,  rather  than  to  penalize  employers  for  its  vio- 
lation. It  involved  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  department  and  its  counsel,  of  the  courts  and  of 
the  employers.  In  the  meantime,  the  defective  conditions 
would  go  on  unremedied,  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers  in 
the  industrial  establishments  affected. 

The  large  number  of  suspended  sentences  which  resulted 
from  this  system  was  often  the  subject  of  criticism.  About  six 
months  ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  counsel,  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission  adopted  a  new  procedure 
to  secure  enforcement  of  the  labor  law  in  the  class  of  viola- 
tions referred  to.  These  violations  covered  such  matters  as 
sanitary  and  cleaning  orders,  the  shading  of  lights,  the  cash 
payment  of  wages,  hand  rails,  first-aid  kits,  water  closet  re- 
pairs and  cleanliness,  dressing  rooms,  provision  for  couches 
in  rest  rooms,  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  one-day 
of-rest-in-seven  lav/  consisting  of  the  failure  to  post  schedules, 
and  the  illegal  employment  of  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays. 

In  these  cases,  where  on  the  first  re-inspection  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  department  was  found  to  be  uncomplied  with, 
the  matter  was  immediately  sent  to  counsel.  Instead  of  a 
warning  letter,  followed  by  prosecution  in  the  courts,  the  em- 
ployer was  promptly  served  with  a  departmental  summons, 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  commission  at  a  certain 
specified  time  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  disregarding  the  orders  issued. 

A  calendar  of  these  cases  was  arranged  for  every  Monday 
morning,  at  which  a  commissioner  sat.  If  an  employer  failed 
to  respond  to  the  summons  or  to  comply  with  the  orders  with- 
in the  short  time  fixed  by  the  commissioner,  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him  and  pushed  vigorously.  The  new 
method  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment;  it  was  restricted 
to  New  York  city,  and  was  watched  very  closely.  It  has 
succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  has,  I 
am  informed,  been  continued  under  the  new  administration 
with  the  same  success.  Every  Monday  morning,  from  100 
to  150  of  these  cases  are  heard.  The  number  of  employers 
failing  to  attend  has  been  negligible.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
the  employer  reports  to  the  commissioner  that  the  violations 
complained  of  have  been  removed.  In  the  other  cases,  em- 
ployers are  given  a  short  time  within  which  to  comply,  the 
orders  are  explained  fully,  and  a  re-inspection  invariably  shows 


that  they  have  been  carried  out.  Of  1,348  cases  in  which 
these  departmental  summonses  have  thus  fa-r  been  issued,  it 
was  necessary  to  commence  prosecutions  in  but  thirty-one,  or 
less  than  3  per  cent,  and  some  of  the  cases  in  which  court 
action  had  to  be  taken  were  due  to  misunderstanding  and  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  new  method  of 
enforcement. 

How  does  this  affect  the  administration  of  the  labor  law? 
In  the  first  place  it  cuts  down  the  number  of  re-inspections 
necessary  and  saves  the  time  of  inspectors.  It  also  results  in 
a  speedier  enforcement  of  the  law  and  greater  promptness  in 
the  removal  of  defective  conditions  harmful  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  employes.  It  brings  about  a  closer  cooperation 
between  the  employers  and  the  department,  and  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  employers  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  enforcing  agency.  It  cuts  at  least  in  half  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  prosecutions  have  to  be  commenced,  and 
even  this  number  will  be  gradually  reduced.  The  attitude  of 
the  courts  has  been  more  helpful,  for  the  judges  regard  the 
new  method  as  a  distinct  step  forward  in  labor  law  enforce- 
ment. The  number  of  suspended  sentences  has  decreased 
largely,  for  if  an  employer  disregards  the  departmental  sum- 
mons a  penalty  is  invariably  imposed  on  him  in  the  courts. 

The  success,  in  New  York  city,  of  this  new  plan  of  labor 
law  enforcement,  fully  warrants  its  extension  elsewhere.  It 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  helpful  attitude  of  em- 
ployers in  these  cases.  Their  indifference,  rather  than  wilful 
disregard  of  the  law,  seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  this 
method.  Bernard  L.  Shientag. 

Formerly  Counsel, 

Nezv  York  State  Industrial  Commission. 

The  Labor  Bureau 

ONE  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  American  labor 
movement  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been  its  aloof- 
ness from  middle  class  reform  and  radicalism.  An  un- 
sympathenic  gulf  has  often  separated  union  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals. This  has  been  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  in  general,  a  very 
close  cooperation  has  existed  between  labor  leaders  and  the 
"intelligentsia."  In  England  the  Webbs  by  their  researches 
"retrieved  labor's  past"  and  greatly  aided  the  practical  lead- 
ers to  understand  the  historic  meaning  of  their  movement. 

Interesting  signs  of  a  change  are  apparent  in  this  country. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  relied 
heavily  upon  the  expert  assistance  of  such  economists  as  W. 
Jett  Lauck.  During  the  past  winter,  President  Samuel 
Gompers  conferred  with  engineers  and  in  other  ways  ex- 
hibited a  new  interest  in  obtaining  for  the  unions  the  as- 
sistance of  experts.  This  change  is  now  being  evidenced  in 
many  quarters.  Not  least  significant  is  the  development  of 
the  Labor  Bureau.  This  is  an  organization  of  research  work- 
ers and  publicity  technicians  who  came  together  in  order  to 
offer  expert  assistance  to  trade  unions.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  according  to  a  current  report,  the  bureau 
served  no  less  than  twenty-seven  labor  organizations,  re- 
presenting a  total  membership  of  approximately  400,000  work- 
ers. 

The  character  of  the  work  performed  is  distinctly  interest- 
ing. The  first  service  was  rendered  the  Uniformed  Firemen's 
Association  of  Greater  New  York  who  desired  to  have  an 
investigation  made  of  the  fire  departments  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  the  country.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
determine  the  relative  amount  of  fire  protection  offered  in 
New  York  city  in  relation  to  the  value  of  its  property,  its  size 
and  its  city  budget.  This  was  preliminary  to  an  investigation 
of  salary  conditions.  A  similar  work  was  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  New  York  policemen.  The  facts  thus  obtained  were 
used  by  the  policemen  and  firemen  in  their  wage  discussions 
with  the  municipal  government.     For  other  unions  cost  of 
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living  surveys  and  wage  studies  were  made.  One  of  the 
most  important  tasks  undertaken  was  the  preparation  of 
material  for  certain  unions  employed  in  the  book  and  job 
printing  trade  in  New  York.  Members  of  the  bureau  have 
acted  as  economic  advisors  to  the  unions.  Other  reports 
were  prepared  for  organizations  of  textile  paper  and  trans- 
portation employes. 

The  public  significance  of  the  venture  is  to  be  found  in 
the  emphasis  placed  on  economic  facts.  The  industrial 
struggle  in  the  United  States  has  been  confused  because  both 
employers  and  trade  unionists — not  to  mention  courts  and 
judges — have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  what  they  have 
been  pleased  to  call  "common  knowledge."  Justice  Holmes 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  once  pointed  out  that 
"common  knowledge"  in  the  industrial  field  is  often  "com- 
mon error"  and  that  what  is  most  serviceable  is  a  fresh 
inquiry  into  the  facts  in  each  case. 

Labor  in  England 

THE  British  Coal  Strike  was  settled  by  direct  negotia- 
tion between  the  operators  and  the  miners  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  settlement  may  be  termed  "a  peace  without 
victory."  Both  the  miners  and  the  operators  obtained  and 
yielded  concessions  in  the  final  agreement.  The  important 
gain  of  the  miners  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  that  wages 
shall  be  the  first  charge  upon  the  coal  industry.  A  standard 
minimum  wage  20  per  cent  above  the  1914  level  was  offered 
by  the  operators;  /and  accepted  by  the  union.  This  rate  is 
below  the  present  cost  of  living  but  it  is  a  minimum  wage. 
Added  to  it  is  to  be  a  division  of  profits  earned.  The  profit 
sharing  arrangement  was  hailed  by  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George  as  a  great  advance  in  arrangements  of  that  kind.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  described  in  detail  in  the  cables.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  despatch,  after  standard 
wages  have  been  paid  and  other  charges  made  the  owners 
will  be  free  to  take  £17'  profits  for  every  £100  paid  .in  stand- 
ard wages.  Eighty-three  pounds  out  of  every  £100  will  go 
into  the  wage  fund.  The  industry  is  to  be  given  a  subsidy 
of  £10,000,000  by  the  government  to  ease  over  the  period  of 
change  from  state  control   to  privately  managed   operation. 

The  miners  lost  their  demand  for  a  national  wage  pool, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  obstacles  to  a  settlement.  Na- 
tionalization seems  to  have  been  deferred  to  the  indefinite 
future.  The  miners  failed  to  precipitate  a  general  strike 
hut  at  the  same  time  kept  sufficient  support  from  other  unions 
to  avoid  a  real  defeat.  The  coal  industry,  however,  with  the 
abolition  of  government  control  is  further  from  nationaliza- 
tion than  it  was  in  March  before  the  great  strike  began.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  holding  out,  the  miners  have  obtained 
better  conditions  than  those  first  offered  them. 

The  New  Statesman  chronicles  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board.  Prior  to 
the  war,  the  rates  paid  English  farm  laborers  were  ex- 
traordinarily low.  Under  the  system  of  the  state  subsidies, 
however,  both  prices  and  wages  were  guaranteed  and  the 
agricultural  workers  were  raised  to  a  new  standard  of  com- 
fort. In  the  majority  of  counties,  46  sh.  a  week  was  paid 
to  these  workers. 

Farmers  are  now  again  to  be  permitted  both  to  lower  wages 
and  to  increase  the  hours  of  work.  Unionism  among  the 
agricultural  workers  has  always  been  weak,  although  during 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  development 
of  the  organization.  The  new  unions  seem  to  be  planning  to 
combat  unfavorable  readjustments,  but  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  government  the  possibility  of  success  seems  slight.  The 
minimum  wage  in  the  agricultural  districts  has  been  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  safeguard  for  the  health  and  maintenance 
of  the  rural  population ;  but  in  this  season  of  depression  no 
standard  is  immune  from  attack. 

Another  significant  development,  also  reported  by  the  New 
Statesman,  is  the  decision  of  the  Poole  Borough  Council  to 


abolish  the  "fair  wages"  clause  for  municipal  contracts.  The 
insertion  of  this  clause  in  public  contracts  was  begun  during 
the  1890's.  It  was  heralded  as  the  first  great  victory 
won  by  the  advocates  of  the  "national  minimum  standard  of 
civilized  life."  A  member  of  the  Poole  Borough  Council, 
however,  has  stated  that  "the  council  should  get  its  work 
done  at  the  lowest  price  it  can,  not  the  highest."  Wages,  he 
argued,  solely  affect  the  contractor  and  the  employe.  In 
other  words,  supply  and  demand  in  England  is  gaining 
primacy  as  a  wage  principle  and  the  cost  of  living  which  was 
sanctioned  while  labor  was  scarce  and  the  unions  were  in  a 
favorable  position  to  bargain  is  under  attack. 

Unemployment  continues  to  be  very  serious  in  England. 
The  number  of  persons  insured  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  1920  was  about  12,000,000  on  April  29 
last,  according  to  the  Labor  Gazette.  The  number  regis- 
tered as  totally  employed  on  that  date  was  1,799,242  or  15 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1,335,206  or  11  3/10  per  cent 
on  March  24. 

The  building  trades,  ship-building  and  engineering  trades, 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  were  reported  as  among  those 
most  seriously  affected. 

The  Cleveland  Building  Award 

THE  long  continued  building  trades  dispute  in  Cleveland 
was  brought  to  an  end  last  month  when  both  the  unions 
and  the  contractors  accepted  the  award  of  arbitrators  re- 
presenting the  public.  The  strike  involved  some  25,000  men 
and  their  families  and  $40,000,000  in  building. 

A  conciliation  board  of  fourteen  members  which  represented 
equally  organized  employers  and  organized  employes  in  the 
building  trades  of  Cleveland  was  increased  prior  to  the  settle- 
ment by  an  addition  of  seven  representatives  of  the  public. 
The  enlarged  board  was  convened  and  after  two  days'  hear- 
ings retired  for  consultation.  A  wage  cut  of  17  per  cent 
was  agreed  upon. 

The  scale  awarded  by  the  arbitration  committee  and  that 
paid  prior  to  May  1  are  as  follows: 


NEW  RATE 

OLD  RATE 

Carpenters 

$1.04 

$1.25 

Cement    finishers 

1.04 

1.25 

Composition    roofers 

.83 

I.  OO 

Engineers 

1.04 

1.25 

Fixture  workers 

•75 

87^-1.25 

Glaziers 

.80 

•92^ 

Iron  workers 

1.04 

1.25 

Laborers 

Plasterers'    helpers 

.60 

.87^ 

Masons'   helpers 

.60 

.873^ 

Common 

•  57^ 

.87^ 

Lathers 

1.04 

1.25 

Painters 

•93 

I.I2j^ 

Pile  Drivers 

.91 

I.  OO 

Pipe  Coverers 

•93 

I.IS# 

Plasterers 

1.04 

1.25 

Sheet  metal  workers 

1.04 

1.25 

Slate  roofers 

1.04 

1.25 

Steam   fitters 

1.04 

x-37^ 

Stone   cutters 

1.04 

1.25 

The  seven  members  of  the  arbitration  committee  represent- 
ing the  public  urged  that 

.  .  .  the  conciliation  board  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  experts  to  be  presided  over  by  an  impartial 
chairman  to  the  end  that  the  public  may  have  permanent  rep- 
resentation in  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes  and  all  juris- 
dictional questions,  and  also  in  the  abatement  of  abuses  and 
in  the   development  of  general  well-being  within   the   industry. 

The  bricklayers,  plumbers  and  electricians  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  award,  as  separate  arbitration  procedings  were 
being  conducted   for  them. 

Members  of  the  public  group  included  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
formerly  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  Robert  D. 
Lewis,  general  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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IMMIGRANT  HEALTH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
*  By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.     Harper  &  Bros.     481  pp. 


Price 


$2.50;    by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.70. 

The  author  of  this  book,  through  long  experience  in  dispensaries 
and  contact  with  immigrant  peoples,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  writ- 
ing this  report,  which  is  one  of  the  Americanization  studies  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts — Amer- 
icanization and  Health,  Immigrant  Conditions  and  Points  of 
View,  Special  Immigrant  Problems,  American  Agencies  and 
Methods,  and  A  Program  for  Health — and  contains  diagrams,  a 
map  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  a  chart  of  suggested  classification 
of  the  foreign-born  population  by  mother  tongues,  tables  and 
illustrations.  "The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  interrelate 
the  so-called  Americanization  movement  in  the  United  States 
with  the  many  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of  health  conditions 
and  the  improvement  of  facilities  for  the  care  and  prevention  of 
disease." 

Careful  statistical  studies  of  mortality  and  of  morbidity  as 
related  to  different  foreign-born  race  stocks  bring  out  definitely 
two  things — that  there  are  not  available  reliable  morbidity 
statistics  on  large  groups  to  make  definite  conclusions  wholly 
safe,  and  that  the  foreign-born  are  very  susceptible  to  certain 
diseases,  the  Irish,  for  exampk,  showing  a  high  mortality  and 
orbidity  rate  for  tuberculosis.  Foreign-born  persons  also  showed, 
the  author  states,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  physical  defects 
n  draft  board  examinations  in  certain  districts  than  did  the 
ative-born,  only  37  per  cent  of  the  former  being  found  physically 
t  as  against  62.6  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
Housing  for  the  immigrant  is  notoriously  bad.  Primarily  this 
due  partly  to  economic  pressure  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
-nly  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city  tenement  districts  is  the 
mmigrant  welcome,  because  his  presence  depreciates  the  value 
of  property.  As  secondary  factors  we  have  race  prejudice,  lan- 
uage  barriers,  strange  racial  customs  and  manners,  all  tending 
o  isolate  these  aspiring  newcomers.  Figures  collected  on  17,000 
ouseholds  show  that  while  only  9.9  per  cent  of  the  homes  of 
ative-born  contain  boarders  or  lodgers,  from  33.5  per  cent  to 
36  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  Italians  and  Slovaks,  and  from 
8.4  per  cent  to  59.5  per  cent  of  the  Poles  and  Central  European 
eoples  keep  lodgers  in  their  homes.  As  a  corrective  to  these  con- 
itions  Mr.  Davis  suggests  three  essential  things:  First,  that 
ecent  living  quarters  with  adequate  modern  conveniences  should 
be  erected  by  private  interests,  communities  or  industries.  Second, 
he  believes,  many  foreign-born  will  need  education  in  the  use 
of  decent  houses,  so  that  such  homes  will  not  be  abused.    Third, 

(the  point  of  view  of  the  native  American  toward  this  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  fundamentally  altered. 
The  differences  between  the  native  conditions  of  the  immigrant 
and  those  which  he  finds  in  America  are  great.     While  he  has 
lived  in  towns  and  in  insanitary  homes,  he  has,  as  a  rule,  used 
his  house  merely  to  sleep  in,  the  rest  of  his  time  being  spent  out 
f  doors.     He  has  usually  shifted  from  agriculture  to  industry, 
rom  a  warm  or  mild  climate  to  a  severe  one;  there  is  necessarily 
ome  change  in  diet;   he  is  ignorant  of  our  language  and  customs, 
ows  little  of  medical,  dispensary  or  hospital  service  and,  often 
aving  been  oppressed,  is  suspicious  of  all  governmental  control 
or   even   suggestion.      He   is    exposed    to    certain   unaccustomed 
dangers  such  as  the  prescribing  druggist,  patent  medicines,  medical 
quacks  and  other  charlatanry.     Inadequate  maternity  care  is  a 
marked  factor  in  the  immigrant  health  problem.    The  immigrant 
depends  upon  the  services  of  a  midwife  partly  for  economic  rea- 
sons and  partly  from  custom,  not  understanding  that  while  in 
his  own  country  the  midwife  is  often  highly  trained,  here  she  is 
rarely  so. 

Derangement  of  hereditary  diet  creates  a  serious  situation  and 
presses  hard  on  the  children  of  the  immigrant.  The  practice  of 
giving  to  little  children  the  same  diet  that  adults  use  is  not 
seriously  detrimental  when  that  diet  is  largely  made  up  of 
soup  and  buttermilk,  but  it  is  a  grave  danger  when  the  parents 
have  been  shifted  over  to  butterless  bread  and  coffee  reinforced 
with  bologna.  Jewish  dietary  laws  are  also  a  factor.  Community 
nurses   and  other  workers   should   realize   these  prejudices   and 


that  they  differ  among  the  various  races.  (An  appendix  to  the 
volume  contains  numerous  food  recipes  for  the  foreign-born.) 

When  effort  is  made  to  tie  up  the  immigrant  with  field  work- 
ers, hospitals  and  dispensaries  we  meet  fears,  prejudices  and 
language  difficulties.  In  his  own  country  hospitals  were  last 
resort  measures,  therefore  he  believes  that  to  go  to  the  hospital 
is  to  die.  He  fears  being  "practised  on"  by  young  doctors,  and 
it  is  true  that  little  or  no  effort  is  made  in  the  hospital  to  give 
him  the  food  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  The  same  prejudices 
and  fears  attach  to  the  dispensary,  especially  as  it  often  is  con- 
nected with  a  hospital. 

The  book  shows  that  industrial  health  work  is  an  urgent  need. 
More  than  half  of  the  employes  of  some  of  our  greatest  indus- 
tries, such  as  iron  and  steel,  woolen  and  cotton  manufactories, 
are  foreign-born.  Accidents  are  cut  down  by  one-half  when  em- 
ployes can  read  "safety  first"  notices.  Community  organization 
with  emigrant  health  preservation  in  view  is  essential.  Promo- 
tion of  health  is  at  least  as  fundamental  as  promotion  of  educa- 
tion and  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  real  Americanization  program. 

Pennsylvania  State  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.D. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  NURSING 

By  Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     337  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

The  Psychology  of  Nursing  is  destined  to  be  of  great  help  to 
the  nurse  who  studies  it  and  applies  its  teachings.  Beginning 
with  the  self-education  of  the  nurse  herself,  the  student  is  car- 
ried on  through  her  relations  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  her 
patient  in  particular  until  she  has  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  build 
an  understanding  of  the  thought  relation  of  the  invalid  to  life 
and  people  about  her.  Its  language  is  clear,  its  illustrations  are 
every-day  occurrences  and  its  teachings  are  easily  applicable  to 
the  professional  life  of  the  average  nurse. 

Psychology  is  increasingly  found  in  the  curricula  of  the  best 
schools  of  nursing  and  is  now  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  nurse's  preparation  for  caring  for  the  sick.  Any  nurse  who 
is  now  practicing  her  profession  and  who  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  class-room  instruction  in  the  subject,  should  procure 
this  book  and  give  it  thoughtful  reading. 

Jane  Elizabeth    Hitchcock. 

TEETH  AND  HEALTH 

By  Thomas  J.  Ryan,   D.D.S.,   and  Edwin  F.   Bowers,   M.D. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     264  pp.     Price  $2.50;    by  mail  of  the 

Survey  $2.65. 
This  comprehensive  treatise,  in  addition  to  being  of  scientific 
merit,  is  attractively  arranged  and  makes  interesting  reading 
both  to  profession  and  laity.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
terest in  the  relation  of  mouth  conditions  to  general  health  is 
shared  as  never  before  by  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
public  health  and  welfare  organizations,  social  workers,  educa- 
tional and  institutional  heads,  corporations,  industrial  plants,  and 
large  employers  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  individual. 

As  I  am  helping  to  direct  an  oral  hygiene  movement  in  my 
own  state  in  which  thousands  of  children  have  been  examined 
in  demonstrational  clinics — as  a  result  of  which  I  am  almost 
"crushed  to  earth"  by  the  realization  of  the  appalling  need  of 
preventive  dentistry  among  young  children,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts — Teeth  and  Health  strikes  in  me  a  most  responsive 
cord.  Some  chapters  in  the  book  are  especially  good — those  per- 
taining to  the  nursing  mother,  to  diet,  to  focal  infection,  and  to 
teeth  and  health.  Dr.  Ryan  states  that  he  personally  has  never 
seen  a  perfect  set  of  teeth  in  any  American  child,  or  a  perfect 
set  of  six-year  molars,  though  he  has  examined  many  thousands 
of  school  children.     Here  is  food   for  thought. 

The  chapter  on  zone  therapy,  which  is  evidently  a  pet  subject 
of  the  author,  might  better  have  been  omitted,  as  this  theory  is 
pretty  generally  considered  to  be  exploded.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  use  of  emetin  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea.  The  author 
dwells  rather  largely  on  the  importance  of  the  X-Ray  in  dentistry 
as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  As  an  aid  the  X-Ray  is  indeed  invaluable; 
but  it  should  not  be  depended  upon  to  tell  the  whole  story.    The 
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reference  to  the  value  of  chewing  gum  is  misleading  and  has 
possibilities  of  doing  harm.  The  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  has  no 
part  in  starch  conversion  except  in  the  mouth.  Pouring  it  into 
the  stomach  by  the  aid  of  chewing  gum  after  the  food  has  been 
bolted  is  useless.  Nature  makes  some  provisions  in  the  intestinal 
digestion  for  unconverted  starches,  to  which  ptyalin  is  an  entire 
stranger. 

I  cannot  help  wishing  that  recommendations  of  proprietary 
germicide,  toothbrush  and  powder  had  been  omitted.  However, 
the  book  is  interesting,  from  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Bowers  to 
the  finishing  reprint  captioned,  "How  I  found  health  in  the  dental 
chair"  which  is  more  or  less  familiar.  William  H.  Card. 

Minnesota  State  Dental  Association. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  SEX  INFECTION 

By  J.  Bayard  Clark.     Macmillan  Co.     132  pp.     Price  $3.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.05. 

One  of  the  chief  needs  in  combating  a  foe  is  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  a  realization  that  such  a  foe  exists.  So  it 
has  been  necessary  in  the  combating  of  venereal  diseases  to 
arouse  an  interest  and  to  place  the  subject  before  the  layman  for 
open  and  purposeful  thinking  and  discussion.  To  a  great  measure 
Dr.  Clark  supplies  this  need  in  his  book.  He  presents  the  prob- 
lem by  giving  the  social  factors  which  are  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  diseases.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  alcohol  in 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases;  the  main  part  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, deals  with  the  means  of  combating  them.  The  discussions 
on  the  medical,  legal,  educational,  and  recreational  aspects  of 
prevention  and  cure  are  common  sense  and  practical.  There  is 
perhaps  but  one  point  with  which  the  reviewer  is  not  wholly  in 
accord  and  that  is  in  regard  to  universal  military  training.  To 
the  writer  it  seems  that  six  months  of  training  for  the  eighteen- 
year-old  youth  will  not  solve  all  his  sex  and  social  problems,  but 
that  is  what  the  author  seems  to  think  can  be  accomplished.  The 
individuality  of  this  little  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  subject,  written  in  lucid,  non- 
technical language.  A.   Nicoll  Thomson,   M.D. 

THE  NERVOUS  HOUSEWIFE 

By  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     273  pp. 

Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.45. 
Dr.  Myerson  presents  the  problem  of  many  a  women  of  today 
— the  woman  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has  become  dis- 
satisfied with  things  as  they  are,  with  the  humdrum  and  monotony 
of  her  every-day  existence,  and  who,  unconsciously  perhaps,  has 
developed  various  neuroses  as  a  means  of  compensation.  He 
traces  the  development  of  these  difficulties,  their  meaning  in  the 
life  of  the  housewife,  and  states  that  "great  forces  of  society  and 
the  nature  of  her  life  situation  are  mainly   responsible." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  free  and  easy  style  which  holds  the 
attention  of  the  reader  and  ought  to  be  very  suggestive  to  friends 
and  relatives,  as  well  as  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  the  nervous 
housewife  herself.  Dr.  Myerson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
presenting  a  subject  so  worthy  of  attention  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  but  appeal  to  the  lay  mind.  The  writer,  crossing  on  the 
Hudson  Tubes,  had  the  book  under  her  arm.  A  suburban  house- 
wife spotted  it,  became  curious,  and  finally  said,  "Pardon  me, 
but  is  that  a  novel  or  a — a  treatise?"  Perhaps  we  may  say, 
"A  treatise,  with  all  the  charm  of  a  good  novel."  J.  J.  J. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    SIMPLE    NURSFNG    PROCEDURE    FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By   Amy    Elizabeth    Pope.     G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.     360    pp. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
Miss  Pope  has  added  this  new  book  to  a  series  of  standard  texts 
which  are  very  widely  used.  It  deals  with  the  necessary  nurs- 
ing fundamentals  which  every  woman  with  household  responsi- 
bilities should  know  and  in  addition  gives  adequate  advice  on 
general  health  care,  first-aid  treatment,  care  of  children,  con- 
duct in  emergencies  such  as  fires,  and  the  like.  A  nurse  of 
nation-wide  reputation,  in  begging  off  the  Survey's  request  to 
review  this  book,  says:  "Besides,  a  book  by  Miss  Pope  would 
need  no  other  comment  than — 'Well,  here  is  another  of  Miss 
Pope's  fine  books  for  nurses,'  and  this  would  be  no  review  at 
all."  But  it  is  a  recommendation  which,  without  going  into  the 
details  of  this  well  arranged  and  illustrated  volume,  we  cor- 
dially endorse. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 
By  Arnold  Gesell.  Yale  University  Press.  66  pp.  Paper. 
Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

THE  WALL 

By  John  Cournos.     George   H.  Doran  Co.     285  pp.     Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the   Survey,  $2.20. 
A  continuation  of  the  quasi-autobiographical  story  told  in  The 
Mask. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Herman  G.  James.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     482  pp.     Price, 

$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.75. 
A  comparison  of  even  the  simplest  municipal  functions  in  different 
communities  of  the  United  States  will  show  a  bewildering  variety 
of  principles  and  methods.  Nevertheless,  Professor  James,  whose 
previous  text-book,  Municipal  Functions,  is  widely  used,  has  here 
attempted  and  carried  through  with  a  great  measure  of  success — 
so  far  as  clarity  of  structure  is  concerned — a  comprehensive  com- 
parison of  organization,  functions  and  subdivisions  of  local  gov- 
ernment, their  origins  and  tendencies  as  well  as  actual  embodi- 
ments. He  has  added  an  important  chapter  on  local  government 
in  England.and  France  and  shown  the  interrelation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  county  and  city  government.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be 
welcomed  not  only  by  the  specialist  but  also  by  the  civic  reformer, 
for  whom  an  accurate,  concrete  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
local  government  is  essential  if  his  proposals  for  changes  in  law 
and  administration  are  to  be  practicable  and  in  line  with  the 
general  tendencies. 

THK     LABOR     MOVEMENT— ITS     CONSERVATIVE    FUNC- 
TIONS AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 

By  Frank  Tannenbaum.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    259  pp.  Price, 

$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.25. 
By  a  former  I.  W.  W.  agitator,  cordially  recommended  by  Prof. 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University. 
EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner.     University  of  Chicago  Press.    99 

pp.     Paper.     Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
THE  WORKERS    IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY.     Revised  Edition 

By  James  O'Neal.     Rand  School.     213  pp.     Price,  $1.00;  by 

mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 
JENNY 

By  Sigrid  Undset.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     305  pp.     Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
A  novel  of  modern  womanhood  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
younger  Norwegian  writers. 
BOOKS  AND  FOLKS 

By  Edward  N.  Teall.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    209  pp.     Price 

$1.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.95. 
A  "volume  of  friendly  and  informal  counsel"  by  the  head  of  the 
press  department  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution. 
THE  SWORN  BROTHERS 

By  Gunnar  Gunnarsson.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     340  pp.     Price, 

$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
A  historical  novel  of  Iceland,  translated  from  the  Danish. 
ESSAYS  IN  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 

By   Henry   Preserved   Smith.     Marshall  Jones   Co.     198  pp. 

Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 

PARLIAMENTARY    FRANCHISE    REFORM    IN    ENGLAND- 
1885-1917 
By  Homer  Lawrence   Morris.     Columbia   University  Studies 
in  History.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    208  pp.    Paper.    Price, 
$2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.35. 

THE  TEACHER 

By  F.  B.  Pearson.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     142  pp.     Price 
$1.25;    by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.35. 

A  volume  of  the  Vocational  Series.     The  author  was  formerly 

superintendent  of  public  education  in  Ohio. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 

By  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut.   ,G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    429  pp.     Illus- 
trated.   Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CHARLES  MCCARTHY 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  correct  the  misstatements  in  regard 
to  Charles  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  article  by  Louis  B. 
Wehle  published  in  the  Survey  of  April  9,  1921. 

In  writing  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  he  says,  ".  .  .  which  McCarthy  had  in  1901  conceived  and 
created."  He  also  says,  "He  [McCarthy]  originated  a  university 
extension  system  which  projected  the  service  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  throughout  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state." 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  belittle  or  decry  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's work  in  Wisconsin,  the  worth  of  which  is  well  known, 
in  justice  to  the  truth  it  is  necessary  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Legislative  Reference  Library  and  the  University  Extension  Sys- 
tem of  Wisconsin  were  "conceived  and  created"  by  Frank  Avery 
Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
and  Wisconsin's  Man  of  Vision,  who,  more  than  any  other,  gave 
his  whole  thought  and  ambition  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  library 
and   educational   extension  interests  of  Wisconsin. 

Mary  Stuart  Foster. 

Madison,  Wis. 


To  the  Editor:  The  final  draft  of  my  article  in  the  Survey 
on  Charles  McCarthy  was  submitted  by  me  to  John  B.  Andrews 
and  F.  W.  MacKenzie,  both  Wisconsin  men  intimate  with  its 
affairs.  They  approved  its  statements  of  fact  from  their  per- 
sonal knowledge;  and  I  am  leaving  it  to  their  authoritative  pens 
to  answer  Miss  Foster's  comments  upon  it. 

Louis  B.  Wehle. 

New  York  city. 


To  the  Editor:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my 
recollection  as  a  former  Wisconsin  man  as  to  the  relative  con- 
tributions of  Charles  McCarthy  and  Frank  Hutchins  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library 
and  the  University  Extension  System  of  Wisconsin,  let  me  say 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  both  men  in  this  connection  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  state.  Any  quibble  at  this  time  sug- 
gests an  extension  into  the  intellectual  field  of  the  age-long  dis- 
pute common  in  the  field  of  mechanics  as  to  just  who  makes  the 
bigger  contribution  and  who  is  the  more  useful  person  after 
all—  the  man  who  is  early  in  thinking  up  some  new  kind  of  me- 
chanical device  or  the  one  who  comes  along  a  little  later  and 
by  changing,  modifying  and  strengthening  the  contraption  makes 
it  really  work.  From  my  personal  knowledge  and  without  dis- 
paraging the  admirable,  suggestive  work  of  Mr.  Hutchins, 
Charles  McCarthy  was  preeminently  the  man  who  made  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library  and  the  man  who 
caused  to  function  effectively  the  idea  of  university  extension  in 
Wisconsin.  As  a  foremost  Wisconsin  citizen,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  deeply  interested  in  both  ventures,  recently  wrote : 
"Of  course  the  idea  of  the  university  extension  was  not  orig- 
inated either  by  Mr.  Hutchins  or  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  uni- 
versity extension  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  What  Mr. 
McCarthy  did  was  to  bring  out  a  new  plan  for  making  it  ef- 
fective in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  gave  all  possible 
credit   to   Mr.   Hutchins   and   they   doubtless  worked    it   out   to- 

R ether.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  at  that  time  doing  an  admirable 
iece  of  work  in  promoting  debating  clubs  throughout  the  state, 
Dut  I  think  it  was  McCarthy  who  worked  out  the  plan  of  a 
separate  department  in  the  university  and  then  set  the  forces 
at  work  which   finally  brought  it  about." 

John   B.  Andrews. 
Neiv  York  city. 


attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  a  post-mortem  issue  as  to  credit 
due  either  for  achievements  in  the  wide  field  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  which  both  were  pioneers. 

Mr.  Wehle  is  correct  in  his  reference  to  McCarthy  as  creator 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  and  originator  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  system  in  Wisconsin.  Neither  Hutchins  nor 
McCarthy  originated  the  idea  of  library  assistance  to  unschooled 
legislators  or  the  idea  of  university  extension.  But  before  Mc- 
Carthy's inventive  mind  was  turned  upon  them,  the  one  was  a. 
non-functioning  curiosity  in  one  or  two  states  and  the  other  a 
desultory  "chautauqua"  arrangement  for  sending  university  pro- 
fessors out  to  give  lectures  to  more  or  less  casual  and  curious 
community  groups.  It  was  McCarthy  who  designed  and  car- 
ried through  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  as  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1901  and  the  University  Extension  Division  as  it 
came  into  being  in  1907 — both  institutions  created  with  such 
skill  and  so  correctly  devised  to  function  and  expand  that  they 
were  both  immediately  copied  in   many  other  states. 

Eminent  investigators  and  students  of  government,  notably 
Lord  Bryce,  have  for  years  given  unqualified  recognition  to  Mc- 
Carthy as  the  creator  of  the  reference  library.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  testimony  and  documentary  evidence  (some  of  which  I  have 
just  drawn  upon  to  refresh  my  memory)  that  will  be  available 
to  McCarthy's  biographer  who  will  have  space  to  demonstrate 
as  well  as  to  affirm.  He  will  of  course  not  overlook  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  have  Mc- 
Carthy's body  lie  in  state  at  the  capitol.  "Wisconsin's  famous 
system  of  part-time  day  continuation  schools  and  the  university 
extension,"  the  resolution  states,  "must  always  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  the  boy  whose  whole  education  was  a  part-time  con- 
tinuation school  education  forced  from  ill  adapted  schools  and 
reluctant  authorities."  .      Frederick  W.   MacKenzie. 

New  York  city. 


f.- 


To  the  Editor:     During  the  years  from  1904  to  1916 — as  a 
university  student,  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  university  editor  and 
is  managing  editor  of  La  Follette's  Weekly — I  was  interested  in 
arthy's   activities   and   participated   in   many  of   them,   espe- 
illv  in  the  legislative  campaign  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
\  University  Extension  Division  in  1907.    At  the  same  time  I  was 
\  friend  of   Frank   Hutchins — a  noble  soul   and  man  of  vision, 
rulv — and   talked   university   extension  with   him   frequently.     I 
lira  certain  it  would   distress  both  if  they  could  know  that  an 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and   plans  should   give  expression  to  the  latest 
medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice   on   plans  and   operating  problems   made   avail- 
able  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   Recreation    Dept. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year  course  in  Bjcreation   and 

New  Sc/wol  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.   HaUted  St.    (Hull   House)  Chicago 


WE  are  consultants  in  the  preparation  of 
appeal  literature, with,  our  own  artists,writers, 
typographers  and  printing  plant.  EVERETT 
CURRIER  LlMiTED,27East31^St., New  York 


BHfiU       RINVMMT,     wel1  d«ce,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Wl\  -  DUlLMmj     Survey — Natl.     Geographic     Magazine     and     other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING    BOOK-BINDERY,    114    East    13th    St.,    New    York    City 


SPEAKERS : 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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From  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  of  a  middle 
western  college: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  Prague  number.  It  was 
awfully  well  gotten  up.  You  hit  the  Czech  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  a  valuable  piece  of  work. 

From  a  prominent  New  York  business  man,  a  member  of 
boards  of  management  of  several  social  service  institutions,  in- 
terested in  progressive  measures  of  social  reform,  we  have  the 
following: 

I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  Prague  copy  of  the  Survey 
and  have  read  the  articles  with  much  pleasure.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  preserving  this  copy  which  does  you  much  credit. 

The  Prague  number  has  been  enthusiastically  received  at  the 

Czecho-Slovak  Legation  at  Washington.     The  following  extracts 

record  the  satisfaction  of  the  Embassy  officials.  One  writes: 
Allow  me  to  express  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  great  care 
which  you  have  given  to  the  editing  and  publishing  of  this 
splendid  number,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  largely  contribute 
toward  making  our  country  and  the  American  work  in  Czecho- 
slovakia better  known  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Another  says: 

We  all  are  happy  and  pleased  with  the  special  number  of  the 
Survey.  ...  I  am  sure  that  all  Czecho-Slovaks  will  like  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  indeed  a  splendid  thing  you  have  done. 
A  Czecho-Slovak  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Young  Women's 

Christian    Association    working    at    Ellis    Island    expresses    her 

appreciation : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  copies  of  the  wonder- 
ful Czecho-Slovak  number  of  the  Survey  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  me.  I  know  that  this  number  will  delight  the  Czechs  both 
in  this  country,  and  perhaps  even  more  abroad  where  they  feel 
the  great  need  for  the  sort  of  publicity  which  the  Survey  gives 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  in  this  very  wonderful  and  perfectly 
gotten  up  number. 
The  director  of  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  writes  the  Survey: 

I  think  the  Prague  number  very  interesting  and  excellent  in- 
deed, both  its  articles  and  illustrations.     I've  just  had  to  secure 
a  few  extra  copies  to  distribute  among  friends,  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  like  to  see  it. 
The  issue  has  elicited  these  words  of  commendation  from  a 

member  of  the  staff  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.: 

It  [the  Prague  issue]   passes  expectations,  but  in  addition   it 
furnishes  satisfaction  as  an  artistic  piece  of  work  and  as  a  solid 
resource  of  research  facts.     People  have  been  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  general  make-up  of  the  issue. 
The   Prague  number  has   so  pleased   the   editor  of  a  leading 

American  liberal  weekly  that  he  writes: 

You've  certainly  done  yourself  proud  on  your  Prague  issue. 
It  is  amazingly  good.  I  congratulate  you  on  it. 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  says: 
...  I  have  looked  through  its  [the  Prague  issue's]  pages 
more  than  once,  and  I  went  to  register  the  pleasure  you  have 
given  me  in  the  artistic  (beautiful)  handling  of  this  material. 
You  have  shown  a  thorough  appreciation  in  the  selection,  ar- 
rangement and  method  of  printing  the  illustrative  matter,  and 
relating  it  all  to  the  text.  It  is  a  delight  to  see  social  subjects 
beautifully  treated. 
A  leading  Czecho-Slovak  artist  in  this  country  expresses  his 

approval  thus: 

I  consider  it  the  most  valuable,  because  most  comprehensive, 
presentation  of  the  subject  out  in  print. 
The  Advocate  of  Peace,  official  organ  of  the  American  Peace 

Society,   congratulates   the   Survey  upon   its   "Prague   number." 

It  says  of  this  issue: 

The  Survey  gives  to  its  readers  in  this  number  not  a  series 
of  quotations  from  the  findings  by  Dr.  Masaryk's  committee 
[the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  committee  which  made  the  social  survey  of 
Prague],  but  a  series  of  illuminating  explanatory  articles.  .  .  . 
Photographic  reproductions  enable  the  reader  to  get  vivid  im- 
pressions of  this  new  republic  born  of  the  war.  The  enthu- 
siasm, the  intelligence,  the  art  of  these  Bohemian  and  Slo- 
vakian  peoples  are  here  graphically  set  forth.  Our  purpose  in 
calling  attention  to  this  particular  issue,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  what  journalism  might 
well  undertake  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  all  the  countries. 
The  Survey  has  given  to  us  here  a  sample  of  applied  educa- 
tion in  matters  international  which  is  both  interesting  and 
significant. 


DAVID    FRANKLIN    HOUSTON,    former    secretary    of] 
agriculture  and  also  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  J 
accepted    the    chairmanship    of    the    board    of    trustees    of    the 
National    Child    Labor    Committee.      Mr.     Houston    succeeds  { 
Felix  Adler,  who  has  served  as  head  of  the  committee  since  its  ] 
inception  seventeen  years   ago.     Although  Dr.  Adler's   resigna-J 
tion  came  because  of   the  pressure  of  personal   affairs  he   will 
remain  as  member  emeritus  of  the  board.     Mr.  Houston  brings 
considerable    prestige  'to    the    organization   not   only   because    of  j 
the  important  cabinet  positions  which  he  has  held  but  also  be-1 
cause,   as   former  president  of  the  University  of  Texas,   as  an  I 
economist,  and  as  a  student  of  vocational  education  and  child 
welfare,   he   possesses   experience  admirably   fitting  him    for  this 
position.     As   an   authority  upon  rural  life,   Mr.   Houston  w'ljB 
be  of  particular  service  in  the  enlarging  scope  of  the  work. 

In  accepeting  his  position  Mr.  Houston  said  in  part:  "No 
doubt  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  cities  and  especially  in 
more  crowded  parts  and  in  intensive  forms  .of  industry,  but  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  child  is 
concerned,  the  rural  districts  probably  offer  the  greatest  call 
for  service  and  the  greatest  need  for  well-considered  and  help- 
ful  action." 

ELWOOD  STREET,  director  of  the  Welfare  League  ofl 
Louisville,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  this  month  to  become  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Although  this  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  council  of 
social  agencies  in  the  country  with  ten  years'  history  of  effective 
service  behind  it,  it  has  never  had  a  full-time  executive  secre- 
tary. Aside  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  country  which  has  never  had  a  financial  fed- 
eration. It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  purposes  in  engaging 
Mr.  Street  is  to  ascertain  the  desirability  of  conducting  a  joint 
financial  campaign  for  interested  agencies,  and,  if  sentiment 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  this  move,  to  engage  in  joint 
finance  in  addition  to  the  other  functions  of  the  council. 

The  St.  Louis  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  includes 
seventy  organizations  engaged  in  charitable,  philanthropic  and 
social  work,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  need  in  contributions 
is  close  to  $2,000,000  annually. 

Mr.  Street  went  to  Louisville  in  November,  1917,  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  Welfare  League,  a  financial  federation.  One  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  work  of  the  league  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  educational  publicity.  The  year  preceding 
his  going  to  Louisville  Mr.  Street  was  circulation  manager  of 
the  Survey.  Before  that  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy,  now  the 
Cleveland  Community   Fund. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  has  secured  in  its  next  president, 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  one  who  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and  social  service. 
Dr.  Farrand's  biggest  contribution  to  the  field  of  public  health 
was  his  work  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  then  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
eight  years.  As  the  first  directing  head  of  the  association,  Dr. 
Farrand  was  largely  responsible  for  carrying  it  through  its  de- 
velopmental period  when  many  of  the  state  and  local  associa- 
tions were  formed.  He  urged  at  that  time  the  coordination  of 
national  health  agencies,  a  movement  which  is  now  swinging  so 
rapidly  into  line  with  the  formation  of  the  National  Health 
Council  and  the  Child  Health  Council.  In  1917,  he  was  sent 
to  France  by  the  International  Health  Board 

Dr.  Farrand  has  been  chairman  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  during  two  of  the  most  critical  years 
of  its  history — the  transition  period  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  permanent  Red  Cross  program. 

UPON  the  completion  of  his  two  years'  leave  of  absence 
from  Yale  University  granted  in  order  that  he  might  or- 
ganize the  activities  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  Max  Farrand 
returns  to  the  university  to  his  position  as  professor  of  history. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Barry  Smith,  director  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau.  Geddes  Smith  of  the  staff  of  the  bureau 
becomes  the  new  director  of  that  organization. 
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INVEST  YOUR  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  | 

Good    Books    are    the     Best    of    All    Investments     —    Try     These 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  .actual  conditions 
Price  $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


PRODUCING  AMATEUR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

By  HELEN   FERRIS,   Author   of   "Girls   Clubs" 
A  book  of  stunts,  musical  numbers,  with  valuable  suggestions  for 
planning   all    kinds   of   programs   and   putting   them   on    and   over. 
Invaluable   in  the   Camp,   the   Club  and  wherever  entertainments 
are  in  order. 

$1.50.     Order  through  the  Survey  or  direct  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Again    in   May 

MAIN   STREET 

By   Sinclair    Lewis 

was    the   best    selling    book    in 

America,     23rd    large   printing, 

$2.  00 

Harcourt,     Brace   &   Co.  ,    N.    Y. 

Already    in   May 

THE    BRIMMING    CUP 

By   Dorothy    Canfield 

was    the    second   best    selling 

book    in   America. 

4th    large   printing,     $2.00 

Harcourt,     Brace   &   Co.  ,    N.     Y. 


SOCIAL  DECAY 
AND  REGENERATION 

R.  Austin  Freeman 

"Whatever  we  propose  to  do  about  it,  here,  certainly  is 
a  book  which  shows  what  a  Machine  Age  actually 
means,  and  will  help  us  to  realize  along  what  road  our 
civilization  is  at  present  moving.  To-day,  when,  as 
never  before,  there  is  so  bitter  a  sense  of  disillusion- 
ment, there  may  be  many  to  heed  the  truths  so  clearly 
and  so  uncompromisingly  set  forth." — Havelock  Ellis. 

$5.00  at  all   bookstores 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Best  Sellers 

Among  100  books  on  The  Survey  table  at  the  \ 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Mil-  \ 
waukee,  the  following  were  most  in  demand : 

W.  H.  Burger,  Boy  Behavior — $1.25 

Modern    psychological    thought   and    research   applied   in   a    non-     = 
technical  manner  to  work  with  boys. 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  Social  Work — $2.00 

A  perennial   standard   for   all   branches  of   social   service,   by   the      g 
professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  and  the  founder  of  medical 
social  service. 

Cleveland  Recreation  Survey — seven  volumes   (paper) —     I     I 
$3.50 

A  full  report  of  the  comprehensive  study  of  recreation  in  all  its      =     g 
phases  made  under  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 

Michael   M.   Davis,  Jr.,   Immigrant   Health  and  the   Com- 
munity— $2.50 

The   latest   volume   in   the   Americanization    Studies,    under    the-     g     g 
direction  of  Allen  T.  Burns  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Gertrude  L.  Farmer,  Form  of  Records  for  Hospital  Social 
Work— $1.50 

Hospital   social  case  records  worked   out  from   fifteen  years  ex-     g     g 
perience.     Ready  September.     Orders  taken  now. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  American  Police  Systems — $2.00 

Based  on  a  careful  personal  study  of  the  police  problem  in  all     §j 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  Quicksands  of  Youth — $1.75 

Charmingly   written,    revealing   stories   of   youngsters    who   have      |     g 
come  before  Judge  Hoyt  in  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court,      g 

WU1  Irwin,  The  Next  War— $1.50 

An   arraignment   of  the   consequences   of   war   written   at   the   re- 
quest of  a  group  of  men  including  Herbert  Hoover  who  had  a     g     g 
long  look  behind  the  curtains  in  wartime. 

Sophie  Irene   Loeb,   Everyman's  Child — $2.00 

By  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of  New  York  =     g 

City.  J      | 

Herbert  A.  Miller  and  Robert  E.  Park,  Old  World  Traits  | 

Transplanted — $2.50  g     g 

A  discussion  of  the  basic  problems  of  nationalization:  the  fusion  g      g 
of    Old    World    memories,    habits    of    thought    and    customs    with 

American  points  of  view  and  aims.     One  of  the  Americanization  § 

Series.  g      S 

Proceedings  of  the   International  Conference  of  Women  g 
Physicians — six  volumes   (paper) — $3.00 

A    full    report   of   an    epoch-making    conference    of    women    from  g 
every  country  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Julia  Houston  Railey,  Show  Down — $2.00 

A  novel  based  on  the  author's  experiences  as  a  social  reformer     g      g 
in  Arkansas. 

Ada  Sheffield,  Social  Case  History — $1.00 

A    new    landmark    in   the    profession    of    social    case    work    by    a      g 
recognized  authority.     Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publications. 

El  wood  Street,  System  and  Sympathy  in  Giving — $1.00 

Latest  in  the   National   Social   Science   Series,   by  the  director  of 
the    St.    Louis   Central    Council   of'  Social   Agencies,    formerly    of      g 
the  Louisville  and  Cleveland  Welfare  Federations. 

Whiting  Williams,  What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind — $2.50 

Unique,  first-hand  testimony  by  the  vice-president  and  personnel      g 

manager  of  a  steel  company  who  donned  overalls  and  earned  his 

way  as  a  day  laborer.  H     g 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  will  be  sent,  POST- 
AQE  FREE,  on  paid-in-advance  orders  to  The  \ 
Survey ;  mention  this  advertisement. 


THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  »5  cents  per  agate  line,  14  Hues  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  wend  vr  hrhral,  iacMfag  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Bfoevrrats  »n  few  or  more 
coniecutive  insertion*. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  stat- 
ing  age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary  expected,  1800  Selden  Street. 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary; playground,  settlement,  or  kindergar- 
ten   experience    desirable.     3887    Survey. 

WANTED:  for  September  15th,  case 
worker,  New  York.  Must  have  experience 
in  family   work.     Apply    3906   Survey. 

WANTED:  Trained  social  worker  as 
Director  of  Community  center,  Jewish,  de- 
tails upon  application.  Mrs.  Raphael  Levy, 
3005  Monument  Ave.,  Richmond,   Va. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  in  a 
Pennsylvania  City  of  one  hundred  thousand 
population  wishes  to  engage  a  district  visi- 
tor who  has  sufficient  training  and  experi- 
ence to  make  her  eligible  for  promotion 
within  a  few  months  to  the  position  of  case 
supervisor.  Salary  as  visitor,  $125.00  per 
month.     3907  Survey. 

WANTED:  Worker  to  carry  out  child 
health  program  of  a  county  Tuberculosis 
Association.  Experience  in  school  nursing  or 
nutrition  work  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Opportunity  for  one  interested  in  succeeding 
to  executive  position.    3905  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  and  culture,  pre- 
ferably Jewish,  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of 
children  in  model  cottage  orphanage  outside 
of  New  York  City.  Good  salary,  excellent 
opportunity.  Address  stating  age,  education, 
experience.     3910  Survey. 

WANTED:  September  first,  if  possible, 
a  middle-aged  and  competent  woman,  former 
social  worker  or  nurse  preferred,  to  share 
every  privilege  of  pleasant  home  in  family 
of  two  in  return  for  service  as  working- 
housekeeper  at  reasonable  salary.  Write  for 
interview  in  New  York  City  to  A.  G.  S.,  7 
High  St.,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Please 


Graduate  Nurses  and  IKetitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
tic  Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — all 
over  the  country.  Ernest  Olp,  Steger  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  young  woman  with  ten 
years'  experience  in  settlement,  case  and 
public  health  work,  desires  connection.  3894 
Survey. 


ITALIAN  speaking  woman,  experienced 
in  settlement  work,  wishes  welfare  or  case 
work  in   New  York   City.     3903   Survey. 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  pnhHcky  work,  flttent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  bread  serial  ewtfook 
will  find  expression.     3855  8u*vyy. 


MARRIED    COUPLE,    with    institutional 
experience,   desire   positions    as   superintend- J 
ent  and  household  supervisor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.) 
Winslow   Johnson,    Edinboro    State    Normal, 
Edinboro,  Pa. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  broad  training 
and  experience,  including  executive  work  in 
hospital  social  service,  desires  change.  Avail- 
able after  September  15th.     3912  Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE,  experi« 
enced  in  organization,  publicity,  finance,  and 
research  in  the  East   Middle  West  and  West 
Coast;  will  be  available  shortly.  3913  Survey, 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF.  American,  ex- 
perienced, past  middle  age,  good  health  and 
habits,  desires  institutional  position ;  steward, 
chef,  cafe  manager.  References.  3915  Survey. 


FARMING  FOR  WEE  FOLK 


Yotmg  Farmers  and  Farmerettes 

3  to  9 

will  find  congenial  tasks 

and  pleasures  at 

Three  Orchards,  Wilton,  Conn. 

with  MRS.   S.   M.   SWING 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


YOUNG  MAN  (married),  seven  years  of 
experience,  desires  an  executive  position  in 
boys'  welfare  work,  or  as  a  physical  director. 
3909  Survey. 

YOUNG*  WOMAN  with  experience  in 
family  case  work,  desires  position  in  child 
welfare  work,  October  1st,  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia   preferred.      3908    Survey. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  to 
take  charge  of  boys.  Has  had  experience 
both  in  social  and  institutional  work.  Avail- 
able first  of  September.  Best  of  references. 
3889  Survey. 

UNIVERSITY  teaching,  /nan,  successful 
experience,  textbook  writer,  specialized  in 
modern  economic  problems,  economic  psy- 
chology, labor  problems,  business  adminis- 
tration.    3911   Survey. 

RESEARCH  MAN,  trained  in  community 
organization,  publicity  and  social  work; 
wide  experience  in  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing business  and  social  investigations,  avail- 
able for  part  or  full  time  proposition.  3914 
Survey. 
mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 


YOUR  REAL  ESTATE 

"Moral:      Luck    lies 
in  the  third  venture 

In  making  a  real  estate  transfer  there 
are  three  necessary  promotion  factors: 

1.  The  Owner 

2.  The   Buyer 

3.  The  Connecting  Link 

In  the  experience  of  a  Survey  ad- 
vertiser from  whom  we  quote  below 
the  Survey  has  ably  filled  the  third 
requirement — the  Connecting  Link, 
between  owner  and  buyer. 

"The  ad  brought  me  a  rich 
harvest.  I  sold  my  neigh- 
bor's house  and  received  a 
commission  of  $200  for  it 
and  probably  rented  another 
neighbor's  cottage  for  which 
I  shall  receive  only  good  will. 

Rates,  25c  an  agate  line,  14  lines  to 
the  inch.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
insertions. 

CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 
DEPT. 

THE    SURVEY 

112  East  19  St.  New  York  City 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

"Occasional    Papers" 
Standards    op    Week-Day    Religious    Education. 

By  Norman   E.   Richardson. 
Other  units  in  "Occasional  Papers"  previously  issued : 
Religious  Education  as  a  Vocation.     By  Norman 

E-   Richardson. 
The    Curriculum    of   Religious   Education.     By 

George  Herbert   Betts. 
Week-Day     Religious     Instruction.     By      John 

Elbert  Stout. 
The    Community    Training    School.     By    Frank 
M.   McKibben. 

Price,  each,  net,   IS  cents,  postpaid. 

Published  by  The  Abingdon  Press, 

ISO   Fifth   Avenue,   New    York   City. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
f  Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
.  concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  6ummary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,   10   cents. 

Can  We  Live  Tocether  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor   of    Sioux   City,    la.     Price,    50   cents. 

Minimum  Health  and  Sanitation  Standards  in 
-Schools,  by  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  De- 
partment of  Health,  City  of  New  York:  No.  1, 
of  A  Survey  of  the  Schools  by  Teachers.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Teachers  Union  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
16  pages,  by  mail  12  cents. 

Catechism  of  the  Social  Question.  By  Rer. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New    York   City.- 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones    Co.,    212    Summer    St.,    Boston. 

Credit  Union:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents  a   line   per   month,   four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Jtarettn-Starn  supplies  information  needed  by 
workers  in  foreign  communities.  Legislatkm, 
idult  education,  international  contacts,  foreign- 
language  press  comments.  Monthly.  $1.50  ■ 
year.  Womans  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York  City. 

Hosoitat  Mortal  g>ervite;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 

gjUishea    under    the    auspices    of    the    Hotoprsrf 
ocial   Service    Association   of    New    York    Citr. 
Inc.,   19  East  72d   Street.  New   York. 

Hrtrtnl  Hijgicitr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  tfce  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

Public  Health  "Curse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  a«d 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  PubHo 
HealtB   Nursing,   370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current  publications 


The  EXCHANGE  of  the 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

(formerly  National  Social  Workers  Exchange) 

130  East  22  Street.  New  York  City 

has  307  positions  open 

including  the  following: 

Head   of  Welfare   Federation   in   western 

city.  Salary  $5,000. 
Director  Social  Service  Department,  large 

teaching  hospital,  important  position. 
Experienced     executive     for     tuberculosis 

society.     Also  medical  director  without 

children,  for  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 
District  Secretary,    large  eastern   Charity 

Organization   Society.     Ability  to  train 

and    interest    in    development    of    case 

work  technique   desired. 
Family  case  workers,  trained,  at  least  one 

year's  good  experience,  for  large  cities 

of    West,     New    England,    New    York 

State,  etc.     Salary  $1,500. 
State   Supervisor  for   child-placing  work, 

South. 

Superintendent  of  small  children's  insti- 
tution.    New  England. 

Settlement  positions,  including  head  resi- 
dents,   recreational   director. 

WIRKKS  AVAILABLE  AND  RECOMMENDED 
Man,    30,    three   years'    executive    experi- 
ence,  child-welfare   agency   large   east- 
ern city. 

Man,  experienced  public  health  and  fam- 
ily case  work  societies,  South  and  New 
England. 

Woman,  graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
experience  in  child  welfare  and  public 
health   work.     Salary   $3,000. 

Young  man,  settlement  head  worker  or 
assistant  in   large  settlement. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  settle- 
ment assistant. 

The  Exchange  is  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization which  charges  no  fees.  It 
offers  its  services  toward  filling  any 
position  in  social  work  or  finding  po- 
sitions for  social  icorkers  who  are 
seeking  a  change. 

EDITH  SHATTO  KING,    Manager 


FOfc  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

eondition,  for  oiBce  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  street,  New  York. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items    for    the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 
Survey  before  August  9. 

Fellowship  op  Reconciliation.  Belmar,  N.  J. 
Sept.  8-11.  Bishop  Paul  Jones,  108  Lexington 
ave.     New  York  city. 

Municipalities,  League  op  Iowa.  Sioux  City,  la. 
Aug.  17-19.     Frank  G.  Pierce,  Marshalltown,  hi. 

OrEN  Forum  National  Counc  :..  Chautauqua,  X. 
Y.  Aug.  16-26.  George  W.  Coleman,  1244 
Little    Building,    Boston. 

Educational  Conference,  Pan-Pacific.  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Aug.  11-21.  A.  II.  Ford, 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Honolulu. 

Tuberculosis,  Mississippi  Valley  Conference 
on.  Cedar  Point,  O.  Sept.  12,  13,  14.  Harry 
E.  Roulfs,  Ohio  Public  Health  Assn.,  83  S. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,   O. 


A  RECENT  statement  in  the  Survey  that 
there  is  little  good  fiction  for  Negro  readers 
in  which  characters  of  their  race  are  depicted 
as  worthy  men  and  women  is  borne  out  by  a 
compilation  of  books,  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines in  the  colored  department  of  the  Louis- 
ville Free  Public  Library  which  has  just 
been  published.  Biography  is  more  strongly 
represented.  This  department  for  Negroes 
has  eighty  circulation  centers,  most  of  them 
in  schools,  and  provides  rooms  for  social  ac- 
tivities in  the  colored  branches. 

A  GROWING  number  and  variety  of  wel- 
fare organizations  have  combined  annually, 
since  1919,  in  Honolulu,  for  a  joint  member- 
ship drive  and  financial  campaign.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  initiated  this 
cooperative  effort  also  attempts  in  other  ways 
to  bring  the  city's  social  work  and  institu- 
tions closer  to  the  every-day  interests  of  the 
community.  Through  its  Charities  and  So- 
cial Welfare  Committee  it  is  promoting  legis- 
lation, especially  on  behalf  of  children,  and 
interchanges  of  experience  and  knowledge 
between  the  agencies. 

UNDER  the  terms  of  the  Sterling  sedition 
bill,  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  wartime  provisions  of 
the  Espionage  Law  are  repealed  and  the 
Sedition  Law  of  1917  is  restored,  with  the 
addition  of  a  clause  subjecting  to  loss  of 
citizenship  and  deportation  naturalized  citi- 
zens found  guilty  of  seditious  acts  or  utter- 
ances. 

KATHERINE  BRESHKOVSKY  asks  that 
all  contributions  for  her  Russian-Carpathian 
"Internals"  be  sent  to  A.  A.  Beskida,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  fund,  Civil  Administration, 
Uzhorod,  Karpato-Russ,  Czecho-Slovakia. 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  yon  wetw  to  keep  ahi— t  %i  social  aad  industrial  progress. 

If  you  waa <  imwmii  wem&  aad  &#t*-kaad  information  on  social  and  industrial 
■•vemeftts. 

If  you  a*e  totoW tod  ia  mf  »f  th«  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey 


TW  Srj*vev,  112  Eaat  l»t»  Street.  New  Yerk. 
I  enclose  (5  for  a  year'i  subscription. 

Will  s*»d  $5  ob (date) 


7-16-21 


Name 


Address 


Please  mention   The  Survey  iv/ien  leriting   to   advertisers. 


Hospital  Social  Work 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  announces  a  new 
course  of  training  for  Hospital  Social  Work  under  the  direction  of 
Michael  M.  Davis,  assisted  by  Miss  Antoinette  Cannon,  to  begin 
with  the  new  school  year  opening  September  21.  The  course, 
covering  two  years,  will  provide  both  a  general  foundation  and 
specialized  training  for  hospital  social  service  including  exceptional 
opportunities   for   field   work. 


OTHER  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  are  given   in 

Criminology 
Child  Welfare 
Social  Investigation 
Family  Case  Work 
Industrial  Investigation 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Organization 
Principles  and  Pradice  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration 


There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  well  trained  workers  in  all  of 
these  fields.  Write  for  catalog,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Porter  R.  Lee,  Director,    107   East  22d  Street,   New  York   City. 


Training  For  Service 


soTwey 


The 


Zeiss  Work 

Sanford  Griffith 


A  Brief  for  Constructive  Charity 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett 


Barbed  Wire 


Homer  Folks 


Louis  Marion  Clinch  Calkins 

I 

Waste  in  Industry 

William  L.  Chenery 

From  Concord-Bridge  to 

Newport  Joseph  K.  Hart 

A  Little  Island  of  Foreignness 

Joseph  J.  Weber 

The  Steel  Corporation's  Pencil 

J.  A.  F. 

Famine  in  Russia 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


AUGUST  1,  1921 


$5.00  a   ita. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department.  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  ene  day's  rest  in  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly.   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Kn'ipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing:  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  ago. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial ©nganizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

71«  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro.  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  M& 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ1  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville.  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East.  15  street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  46th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free   on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  dissases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request.  Annual  membership  dues.  $1.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman:  Sally  Lucas  Jean.  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children:  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools:  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits: 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  a,fl<d  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  worlt  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  neln  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec'y. 

COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN     (NATIONAL)— 305    W.    98th    St., 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.:  Mrs.  Harv  Sternberger. 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion.  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.:  Dr.  J.  H-  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser.  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Mij/arland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.:  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau:  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in<  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3.  $5.  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  350 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF    TRAVELERS     AID    SOCIETIES— 

Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.:  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 680  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers:  physical  and  social 
education:  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes:  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William   J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director.   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin: Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  sec'y.; 
1ft5  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
"Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership.  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.:  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  Associate 
Medical  Directors.  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son: Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  back-ward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston:  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
June    1922.      Alain    Divisions    and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy.   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and    Correction — Louis   Robinson.    M.    D.   Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic    Problems — John    Shillady,   New   York. 

The   Local   Community— George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.    Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Comimittee.) 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
Held  sec'y:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
sost.    Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelle.v,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  tor  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions eight  hours'  dav,  no  night  work;  industries,  regulation  rood 
and  'packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
*ec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting •tne 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
und  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
Bine  -National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
kouse  for  information  on  short  baUot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
included  in  membership.  Dues,  »3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  J3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto 
King  mgr.,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  A  cooperative  guild  of  social 
workers  organized  to  supply  social  organizations  with  trained  per- 
sonnel (no  fees)  and  to  work  constructively  through  members  lor 
professional  standards. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education.  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE— For  social   service   among  Negroes. 

,    Hollingsworth   Wood,   pres.;   Eugene  Kinckle   Jones,    exec,   secy; 

127  E   23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 

people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
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The  Zeiss  Works 

How  the  Experiment  in  Shop  Democracy  Has  Come  Through  War,  Revolu- 
tion and  Social  Upheaval 

By  Sanford  Griffith 


BUT  a  few  miles  apart  are  the  Leuna  Chemical  Works 
of  Central  Saxony  and  the  Zeiss  Optical  Works  at 
Jena  in  the  Thuringen  Hills.  But  they  are  twenty 
years  apart  in  social  progress.  The  chemical  works  are 
a  war  creation,  the  apex  of  engineering  achievement.  The 
massive  cement  structures  extend  in  parallel  lines  for  nearly 
a  mile.  The  huge  smoke-stacks  tower  above  the  cement  roofs 
in  regular  rows  like  soldiers  on  parade.  The  enormous  vats 
and  buildings  are  connected  by  a  series  of  pipes  which  makes 
this  expanse  of  factories  one  organic  whole. 
!  The  living  conditions  of  the  workers  at  Leuna,  however, 
are  deplorable.  They  are  housed  in  dilapidated  wooden  bar- 
racks, hastily  slapped  together  during  the  war.  They  sleep 
one  above  another  in  tiers  and  keep  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions in  small  wooden  boxes.  On  the  average  workers  stay 
only  six  months  at  Leuna. 

Such  an  atmosphere  breeds  discontent  and  violence.  When 
the  Communist  uprising  broke  out  in  Middle  Saxony  in  the 
middle  of  March,  the  Leuna  workers  took  the  lead.  Wise- 
acres outside  explained  the  bitterness  of  the  rebellion  at  Leuna 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  here  was  the  armory  of  the  Red 
forces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Leuna  workers  had  but  three 
hundred  rifles  and  with  them  imagined  that  they  could  hold 
off  the  world.  I  was  there  at  the  time  and  found  their  state 
of  mind  to  be,  "We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  can 
,  provoke  a  world  revolution,  but  we  do  know  that  anything 
would  be  better  than  conditions  as  they  are."  Trench-mortars 
of  the  government  troops,  however,  smashed  down  their  re- 
sistance. When  I  passed  through  there  on  my  way  to  the 
Zeiss  works  I  learned  that  most  of  the  leaders  were  in  the 
.morgue,  and  the  twerty  thousand  workers  on  the  street.  The 
ivorks  after  the  smash-up  closed  down  for  at  least  three 
nonths. 

With  this  tragedy  fresh  in  mind  I  reached  the  Zeiss  works. 
Here  the  whole  atmosphere  was  different.  Jena,  an  old  uni- 
versity town  with  rolling  hills,  recreation  parks  and  gardens, 
!  s  as  celebrated  for  its  beauties  of  nature  as  for  its  mechanical 
ichievements.  Just  as  the  university  was  the  cradle  of  the 
epublican  movement  in  Germany  back  in  the  forties,  so  the 


Zeiss  works  were  the  cradle  of  democracy  in  German  in- 
dustry in  the  nineties.  Here  Dr.  Ernst  Abbe,  the  erstwhile 
owner,  broke  away  from  old  shop  methods  by  treating  the 
workers  as  fellow-citizens  rather  than  as  feeders  to  a  machine. 
Dr. .  Abbe,  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Zeiss  democratic 
movement  in  industry,  won  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
of  needs  in  which  he  was  interested  from  his  own  experience. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  the  Saar.  The  employer 
noticed  his  talent  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  secure  a  technical 
education.  Carl  Zeiss  was  a  poor  optician  of  moderate  learn- 
ing who  made  instruments  for  the  university.  He  suggested 
partnership  to  Dr.  Abbe.  The  spinner's  son  fater  became 
the  technical  head  and  finally  owner  of  the  big  farm.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  an  element  of  profit-sharing.  He  too 
put  aside  the  old  notions  of  benevolence  and  charity  and 
sought  to  replace  them  by  the  ideal  of  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  a  wage  equivalent  to  his  labor,  and  to  a  pension  propor- 
tionate to  the  diminution  of  his  force  in  the  business  and  to 
his  family  needs.  These  ideas  he  formulated  in  the  charter 
of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Foundation,  a  corporate  body  which  ad- 
ministers the  capital  and  profits  of  the  firm  for  the  public 
good  and  not  for  private  profit. 

Dr.  Abbe  first  organized  workers'  committees  in  1896. 
These  consisted  of  workers  elected  by  the  various  shops. 
There  is  much  similarity  between  them  and  the  present 
works  councils.  All  workers  had  a  vote.  They  elected  120 
members  who,  in  turn,  elected  a  subcommittee  of  seven.  This 
had  dealings  direct  with  the  management,  and  had  a  right 
to  bring  matters  affecting  conditions  of  labor  before  them. 
Yet  the  works  committee  does  not  give  the  members  any 
authority  beyond  a  purely  consultative  one. 

New  Developments  at  Zeiss 
The  Zeiss  works  were  held  up  before  the  war  as  a  model 
of  democracy  in  industry.  How  had  this  great  organization 
borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  war?  How  was  the  social 
system  of  the  firm  and  the  foundation  affected  by  the  unrest 
following  the  Armistice,  and  by  the  critical  industrial  period 
through  which  Germany  was  passing?  With  these  questions 
in  mind   I   visited   the  works  during   the  latter  part  of   the 
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Communist  uprising  in  April.  I  talked  with  workers,  with 
the  directors,  with  the  works  councils  heads,  and  visited  the 
shops,  homes  and  community  institutions  such  as  the  children's 
hospital,  the  public  baths,  and  the  People's  House. 

My  outstanding  impression  was  of  the  alert,  energetic  bear- 
ing of  the  workers.  Democratic  innovations  in  the  works 
had  not  put  the  workers  to  sleep,  as  some  employers  elsewhere 
hoped  similar  benevolent  concessions  would.  Nor  had  the 
workers  in  the  Zeiss  factories  become  violent  radicals,  as  many 
sceptics  among  Dr.  Abbe's  colleagues  had  predicted.  I  found 
that  over  a  third  of  the  workers  were  Communists  but  that 
the  workers  have  never  gone  out  on  strike  because  of  a  differ- 
ence with  the  directors.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  strike  epidemics  which  have  upset  German  industry 
to  such  a  great  extent  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  a  strike  against  the  firm 
is  the  highest  commendation 
to  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Abbe. 
Before  the  war  there  were  con- 
siderations which  made  the  work- 
ers hesitate  about  walking  out. 
They  were  so  much  better 
off  in  the  Zeiss  works  than  else- 
where that  they  feared  taking  a 
chance  on  the  open  market.  Then 
too  their  entire  pensions  and  bonus 
system  could  have  been  suspended 
over  the  period  of  the  strike.  To- 
day, however,  the  foundation  fund 
does  not  mean  so  much  as  it  did 
before  the  war.  Many  of  the 
principles  of  factory  democracy, 
then  almost  unique  at  the  Zeiss 
works,  have  now  been  assured  to 
the  workers  by  national  law.  In 
short,  there  are  few  material  rea- 
sons why  the  Zeiss  workers  do 
not  walk  out  as  promptly  as 
workers  anywhere  else.  Confirm- 
ing this,  a  superintendent  at  the 
works  admitted  that  they  no 
longer  have  their  hold  on  the  workers.   Of  this  he  said : 

We  take  infinite  pains  in  our  negotiations  with  them,  giving 
them  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  all  difficulties  with  us.  We 
go  more  than  half  way  to  meet  an  understanding  with  our  men, 
always  acceding  to  a  demand  for  arbitration,  and  carrying 
the  costs  whether  we  win  or  lose. 

I  asked  a  works  council  member  if  the  Zeiss  workers  had 
any  scruples  about  striking.  He  replied  to  the  contrary, 
mentioning  a  political  strike  in  1917,  which  was  a  protest 
against  the  three-class  voting  system  in  Prussia.  Again  this 
last  year,  when  the  Reichswehr  (government  troops)  passed 
through  to  suppress  the  popular  uprising  following  the  Kapp 
provocation,  the  workers  poured  out  in  protest.  Had  the 
Reichswehr  been  so  imprudent  as  to  stop  in  Jena,  there  might 
have  been  open  conflicts.  The  head  of  the  works  councils  at 
the  Zeiss  works,  who  is  a  Communist,  declared : 

There  is  much  of  the  old  democratic  spirit  among  the  workers 
here.  We  Communists  do  not  share  it,  but  we  see  no  reason 
for  combating  it.  We  are  not  contented  here,  and  there  are 
many  things  we  would  change.  But  whenever  it  has  come  to 
a  real  issue,  both  the  employers  and  ourselves  have  been  willing 
to  concede  something  rather  than  resort  to  violence.  We,  of 
course,  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  strike   at  any  time. 


superintendent  of  the  personnel  department  that  the  firm  goes 
to  infinite  pains  to  meet  complaints  of  the  workers  and  to 
talk  over  difficulties  with  them.     I  spent  half  a  day  in  his 
office  listening  to  cases.     There  were,  among  others,  two  ex- 
pert glass  blowers  and  their  foreman  who  could  not  agree 
over  a  piece  work  payment.     Fully  four  different  wage-scales 
and  two  cost-of-living  supplements  came  into  question.     It 
was  one  of  those  cases  where  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
texts  both  parties  have  good  claims.    The  superintendent  who 
made  the  decision  suggested  an  acceptable  compromise.     Then 
there  appeared  a  worker,  very  much  upset  about  the  refus; 
of  the  pay  clerk  to  give  him  the  monthly  bonus  on  his  child 
The  worker  told  how  the  child  had  died  on  the  seventeent 
of  the  month.     The  clerk  therefore  had  simply  given  hi: 
the  bonus  for  the  first  half  of  the  month.     The  worker  ol 

jected     that    he    had     costs     con 
nected  with  the  illness  and  need< 
the  payment  for  the  entire  month. 
The  superintendent  promptly  a] 
proved  the  payment  of  the  added 
trifle  and  shook  the  hand  of  thi 
worker  sympathetically. 

The  firm,  though  taking  gre 
pains    to    meet    individual    cases 
is  as  slow  to  make  general  wa; 
concessions    as    other    private    i 
dustries     in     Germany.      Sever 
differences    on    which    the    direc- 
tors and  workers  disagreed  we 
finally   taken   before    the   arbitr 
tion  board  at  Weimar  for  settle- 
ment.    The     workers     complain 
that    the    Arbitration     Court    in 
Weimar    is    inclined    to    give    de- 
cisions    favorable     to     the     Zeiss 
works  rather  than  to  the  workers; 
but  I  studied  a  number  of  the  de- 
cisions and  did  not  find  that  they 
showed    particular   favoritism. 

One    serious    compliant   of    the 
workers   today   is   that    the   basic 
wage,  the  standard  on  which  tl 
pensions    and    bonus    payments    are    fixed,    has    been    k 
low    and    out    of    all    proportion    to    the    depreciated    mark 
and  to  the  high   cost  of  living.     Until  the  first  of  April 
for   example,   the   basic  wage  was  only  twice   the   pre-wai 
wage,    and    only    since    April    first    has    it    been    raised    tr 
three  times  that  level  while  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  uf 
fifteen  times.  The  buying  power  of  the  monthly  pension  today 
varying  between  170  and  292  marks,  is  worth  only  some  $* 
as  compared  with  $25  buying  power  in  1914.     The  same  i 
true  of  the  discharge  bonus.     Before  the  war  it  represents 
from  two  to  six  months'  wages.     Today,  now  that  the  basi 
wage  and  not  the  actual  wage  is  the  standard,  this  indemnit; 
is  nearer  the  equivalent  of  two  weeks'  wages. 

Actual  wages  at  the  Zeiss  works  have  followed  the  tren 
in  German  industry  generally  and  have  increased  as  ever) 
where  to  about  eight  times  more  than  before  the  war.  Th 
difference  between  the  artificial  basic  wage  and  the  genen 
market  wage  is  made  up  by  cost-of-living  supplements.  The; 
supplements  now  represent  55  per  cent  of  the  total  wag 
The  workers  are  opposed  to  this  low  basic  wage.  1  The  resul 
half  negative  the  entire  pensions  system  of  Dr.  Abbe,  the 
declare.  "How  can  you  expect  us  to  be  enthusiastic  about  tl 
I   had   an   opportunity   to   confirm   the  statement   of   the     foundation  now,"  a  worker  asked  me,  "when  the  firm  offe 
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us  only  a  half  of  what  we  can  get  in  the  open  market?" 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  workers  do  not  feel  them- 
selves bound  as  they  did  before  by  the  advantages  of  the  Zeiss 
system. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  works  council,  the  workers 
managed  to  get  an  increase  recently.  They  now  demand  that 
the  basic  wage  be  not  45  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  at  least 
80  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  workers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  total  would  leave  enough  of  a  margin 
to  meet  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living.  A  discontented 
minority  goes  farther  and  would  have  the  entire  wage  a  basic 
wage,  in  this  way  to  get  the  maximum  of  advantages  from 
pensions  and  bonuses.  A  more  prudent  part  of  the  workers, 
however,  fear  that  were  they  to  admit  the  principle  of  eliminat- 
ing the  supplement  for  high  living,  they  would  be  handicapped 
in  demanding  subsequent  increases  should  the  cost  of  living 
continue  to  rise.  The  directors  admit  that  the  basic  wage  is 
now  too  low  for  the  bonus  and  pension  system  to  have  the 
important  place  it  had  before  the  war.  They  point  out  that 
the  foundation  pension  now  comes  more  as  a  supplement  to 
other  pensions  provided  by  the  government.  They  also  point 
out  that  many  of  the  workers  who  leave  the  firm  have  some- 
thing put  aside  with  which  they  buy  small  farms  or  open  shops, 
and  that  they  can  manage  to  make  a  tolerable  living.  The 
directors  confess  frankly  that  the  firm  is  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  present  pension 
standard  and  the  old  one. 

The  Works  Council  law  was  applied  at  the  Zeiss  works,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Germany;  but  the  firm  was  not  obliged 
to  make  any  very  radical  departure  from  the  old  organization. 
There  had  been  shop  committees  elected  by  the  workers  in 
operation  since  1897.  These  had  a  hearing  on  any  matter 
affecting  the  working  of  the  undertaking,  but  no  direct 
authority.  The  new  law  gives  them  something  more.  They 
now  have  an  effective  voice  in  passing  on  grounds  for  dis- 
charge. In  employment  they  are  more  restricted,  though  the 
firm  is  obliged  to  pick  men  from  the  lists  passed  by  the  works 
councils.  I  talked  with  the  head  of  the  works  councils  on 
this  point.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  workers  should 
have  a  direct  representation  in  the  employment  bureau ;  and 
he  admitted  that  thus  far  the  workers  have  not  had  a  real 
part  in  determining  the  distribution  of  labor. 


Other  members  of  the  works  councils  complained  to  me 
that  the  works  were  "over  Taylorized."  Out  of  5,000  em- 
ployes, for  example,  some  1,200  are  "unproductive  labor" — 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  man  at  the  bench.  The  men 
assert  that  most  of  their  work  is  of  so  individual  a  nature 
that  they  do  not  need  the  same  close  supervision  they  would 
require  if  it  were  large-scale  machine  production.  The 
superintendent  admitted  that  there  were  some  grounds  for 
the  assertion  that  labor  was  somewhat  ill-balanced.  He  ex- 
plained it  with  the  fact  that  the  firm  was  keeping  more  men 
than  present  business  would  justify,  so  as  to  burden  the  com- 
munity with  as  few  unemployed  as  possible. 

The  Zeiss  workers,  as  Dr.  Abbe  had  intended,  have  learned 
to  regard  as  their  rights  what  before  the  war  were  called  by 
conservatives  "dangerous  privileges."  They  look  for  their 
week's  leave  as  something  to  be  taken  for  granted.  They  ex- 
pect the  bonus  or  share  of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
when  there  is  none,  demand  to  know  where  the  money  has 
gone.  They  have  little  of  the  dumb  servility  to  superior 
authority  drilled  into  generations  of  workers  in  most  German 
industries. 

The  Zeiss  works  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  political 
evolution  of  factories  in  Germany  where  working  conditions 
have  been  free  from  the  usual  pressure.  Before  the  war 
most  of  the  workers  at  Zeiss  were  Social-Democrats.  Most 
of  the  technical  personnel  belonged  to  the  middle  parties.  The 
latter  were  only  partly  organized  then  in  trade  unions.  Since 
the  war  both  technical  and  office  personnel  and  workers  have 
joined  the  unions  almost  to  a  man.  The  heavily  subsidized 
employers'  union  for  workers  in  the  Ruhr  has  no  place  in  the 
Zeiss  works.  Even  the  Hirsch-Duncker  union,  the  conserva- 
tive, non-political  union,  has  only  a  scant  following.  The  big 
increase  in  membership  has  been  in  the  Socialist  trade  unions. 
Practically  all  of  the  workers  and  a  good  part  of  the 
technicians  now  carry  Socialist  cards. 

The  Majority  Socialist  Party  still  has  a  large  following 
at  the  Zeiss  works.  In  it  now  are  most  of  the  old  democrats 
who  belonged  to  the  middle  parties  before  the  war.  Then 
come  the  Communists.  These  gathered  recruits  from  the  old 
Independent  Socialist  Party  and  now  have  the  active  leader- 
ship among  the  workers.  The  president  of  the  workers' 
council,  for  example,  is  a  Communist,  as  also  are  a  number 
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of  members  of  the  board.  The  conservative  Hirsch-Dunckers 
managed  to  get  only  one  man  appointed  out  of  some  thirty. 
The  Communists  in  the  Zeiss  works  are  an  energetic,  class- 
conscious  group  who,  though  many  of  them  have  been  long 
in  the  works,  do  not  let  sentiment  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
demands.  They  disdain  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  which  in- 
duced many  workers  to  accept  less  pay  than  the  average  in 
industry  elsewhere.  One  of  them  told  me  with  a  laugh  of  a 
recent  meeting  where  a  comfortable  worker  stood  up  at  ten 
o'clock  and  said,  "Comrades,  we  must  go  home  now,  and  get 
to  bed  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  work  in  the  morning."  "The  worst 
of  it  is,"  the  indignant  Communist  added,  "the  others  did  not 
lynch  him  but  followed  his  advice,"  This  is  what  the  ag- 
gressive workers  in  the  Zeiss  works  call  "a  bourgeois  spirit  on 
an  empty  pocketbook."  They  ridicule  rather  than  combat 
it  and  are  confident  that  sooner  or  later  all  the  workers  will 
flock  to  their  standards  when  they  realize  that  there  isn't 
much   sentiment  mixed   with   wage-scales. 


But  for  a  few  notable  exceptions,  industrial  democracy  on 
the  lines  of  the  Zeiss  system  does  not  exist  in  German  industry. 
German  employers,  in  the  main,  oppose  the  experiment,  pro- 
viding for  their  workers  only  so  far  as  they  are  obliged  to 
do  so  by  law.  Where  they  have  made  concessions,  it  was 
more  as  at  Krupps — benevolence  which  tended  to  increase  the 
dependence  and  not  to  develop  the  democratic  assertiveness  of 
the  workers.  The  partial  economic  and  social  collapse  of  the 
old  order  in  Germany  has  brought  with  it  an  intense  struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labor.  There  is  no  large,  politically 
developed  class  of  German  workers  who  without  conceding 
any  of  their  rights  would  at  least  keep  the  present  conflict  ia 
a  constructive  middle  course.  Most  German  employers  too 
are  as  yet  little  imbued  with  principles  of  democracy.  The 
battle  order  in  this  social  conflict  tends  to  put  employers  in 
the  conservative  and  often  reactionary  camp  while  the  workers 
look  more  and  more  to  extreme  Socialist  and  Communist^ 
doctrines  for  their  salvation. 


A  Brief  for  Constructive  Charity 


By  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett 


THE  history  of  charitable  foundations  gives  in- 
structive illustrations  of  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
"dead  hand,"  because  of  the  desire  of  testators  to 
establish  forever  their  pet  purposes  in  particular 
communities,  without  regard  to  changes,  inevitable  with  time, 
in  conditions,  needs  and  methods  of  charitable  work.  Today, 
various  trust  plans  are  being  drafted  and  tried  out,  with  the 
aim  of  leaving  to  contemporary  knowledge  the  power  to  vary 
methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  benefactor's  unchanged 
general  purpose.  The  following  story  tells  how  a  Mas- 
sachusetts court  decision  has  sustained  such  an  interpretation 
of  a  trustee's  duty  as  carried  out  by  two  conscientious  trustees. 
A  half  century  ago,  a  very  interesting  will  was  probated 
in  Boston.  The  testator,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  his  wife 
had  no  children.  They  had  spent  some  times  of  recreation 
in  two  country  towns,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  and  their  open  sympathies  had  been  touched  by  what 
seemed  to  be  the  hard  working  conditions  of  women  in  those 
communities.  The  will  provided  specifically  that  after  the 
wife's  death  the  bulk  of  their  estate  should  be  held  in  trust 
as  follows: 

...  to  apply  the  net  income  of  the  trust  fund  after  making  the 
deductions  aforesaid,  for  or  toward  the  relief  and  support  of 
poor  seamstresses,  needle  women  and  shop  girls,  who  may  be  in 
temporary  need  from  want  of  employment,  sickness  or  misfor- 
tune, in  the  towns  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  the  amount  being  equally  divided  between  the 
two   towns. 

And  I  direct  and  empower  my  said  trustees  to  employ  from 
time  to  time  such  agents  as  they  may  judge  best,  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  income  of  the  trust  fund,  whether  town 
officials  of  said  towns  or  corporations,  associations,  or  indivi- 
duals resident  in  said  towns  or  elsewhere,  it  being  my  wish  that 
such  agents  shall  be  selected  if  practicable  as  will  serve  gratu- 
itously. 

And  I  empower  my  said  trustees  if  the  whole  of  the  income 
appropriated  to  either  one  of  said  towns  is  not  needed  for  the 
relief  of  the  class  of  persons  above  named  in  that  town  for  any 
one  year  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  the  same  class  in 
the  other  town  if  needed,  and  if  not  to  apply  such  surplus  to 
such  kindred  charitable  purposes  in  said  towns  or  elsewhere, 
but  not  however  in  the  City  of  Boston,  as  shail  be  determined 
by  my  said  trustees,  or  in  their  discretion   added  to  the  capital. 


And  it  being  my  wish  that  the  fund  shall  be  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  suddenly  needy  whether  from  casualty,  im- 
prudence or  improvidence,  I  direct  that  there  shall  be  as  speedy 
action  taken  upon  all  applications  as  may  be  consistent  with 
ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  alleged  need  of  assistance. 

And  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  persons  to  be  benefited 
may  be  called  to  this  source  of  relief  I  direct  my  trustees  to 
publish  three  times  a  year  in  that  newspaper  in  each  of  said 
towns  which  has  the  largest  circulation  therein  among  the  work- 
ing classes  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  trust  fund,  its  object,, 
and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  obtain  relief  from  it,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  take  such  other  measures  for  extending  a  knowledge 
of  it,  and  increasing  its  usefulness  as  may  seem  to  my  said 
trustees  best. 

This  will  is  believed  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  Williai 
Minot  office,  in  Boston,  which  for  nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  trust  offices  of  that 
city.  In  this  way  experience  and  knowledge  of  bequests,  and  of 
their  ultimate  results,  were  allied  with  the  sympathetic  nature 
of  the  testator  in  drawing  the  will.  Three  points  in  this 
will  are  to  be  noted.  The  direct  aid  to  the  women  was  for 
temporary  need,  and  was  to  be  emergency  and  not  permanent 
relief.  The  reality  of  the  alleged  need  was  to  be  ascertained. 
Any  funds  not  needed  for  such  direct  aid  could  be  spent  for 
kindred  charitable  purposes,  not  only  in  the  towns  named, 
but  elsewhere,  except  in  Boston.  In  those  important  mat- 
ters, just  as  in  the  choice  of  agents,  wide  scope  of  discretior 
was  given  to  the  trustees. 

The  widow  survived  the  testator  over  thirty  years  and  tht 
estate  increased  so  that  an  income  of  over  $60,000  became 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust.  Brattleboro  ther 
had  about  8,ooo  people  and  possessed  several  factories,  whili 
the  town  of  Rhinebeck  had  about  3,500  inhabitants  at  tha 
time.  Each  of  these  towns  was  the  center  of  a  farm 
ing  district,  and  both  retained  many  of  the  characteristics  0 
good  American  communities  with  the  great  bulk  of  th 
population  independent  and  self-supporting.  Old  time  tradi 
tions  of  neighborly  helpfulness  still  remained  as  a  real  her 
itage,  together  with  all  the  many  possibilities  of  civic  an< 
social  effort. 

The  trustees  acting  under  the  will  have  been  two  busine; 
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men  of  Boston,  of  unusually  large  capabilities  and  interests. 
One  of  them  who  has  served  from  the  beginning  of  the  active 
trust  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Brattleboro  with  strong 
Vermont  family  associations,  running  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  estate.  This  first  associate  was  a  member  of  the  Minot 
office.  The  second  has  had  a  lifelong  connection  with  relief 
and  philanthropic  work  that  has  given  him  a  national 
reputation. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  the  development  of 
the    Thompson    trust's    work,    now   extending   over    twenty 


years,  which  must  be  omitted 
tioned  in  a  few  words  only, 
holding    against    relatives    of 


from  a  brief  article,  or  men- 
These  details  include  the  up- 
the    Thompson    will    by    the 


Massachusetts  court,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  other  states; 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  by  Vermont  legislation  to  secure 
the  control  of  such  trusts  aa  this  by  trustees  locally  appointed"; 
and  the  agreement  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  not  required 
for  direct  aid  of  sewing  women  and  shop  girls  might  be  ex- 
pended in  Brattleboro,  as  the  larger  place,  instead  of  one- 
half  of  it. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  problem  was  the  large 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  with  relation  to  the  char- 
acter and  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  towns  in  question. 
In  facing  their  problem  the  trustees  found  practically  no 
precedent  in  this  country.  Difficulties  soon  arose  in  the 
administration  of  direct  aid  to  women  of  the  specified  occupa- 
tions. There  was  an  obvious  movement  on  the  part  of 
Brattleboro  women  into  those  occupations,  foreshadowing 
worse  rather  than  better  working  conditions  in  them.  Also, 
women  were  evidently  coming  into  the  town  for  the  purpose. 
So  the  trustees  soon  announced  that,  for  the  time  being, 
persons  coming  into  town  would  not  be  subjects  for  relief, 
while  a  change  of  occupation  or  even  of  residence  by  persons 
of  Brattleboro  would  not  debar  them  from  relief.  If,  thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  trustees  temporarily  narrowed  this  field 
of  work,  they  widened  it  permanently  in  other  ways.  In 
giving  temporary  aid,  they  found  instances  in  which  to  stop 
aid  would  be  throw  away  the  value  of  that  which  had  been 
given ;  and  so  they  gave  continuous  treatment  or  care  in  some 
cases,  especially  when  such  care  meant  real  accomplishments, 
as  an  expression  of  the  uses  for  "kindred  charitable  purposes." 
Again,  with  the  rise  of  new  occupations  for  women,  as  sec- 
retarial and  telephone  services,  the  benefits  were  extended 
to  individually  accepted  cases  of  any  working  women.  The 
trustees  encouraged  work  by  their  agents  in  assisting  various 
women  to  find  and  fit  themselves  for  the  best  available 
occupations. 

In  administering  this  direct  aid,  the  trustees  and  their  local 
agents  followed  the  methods  which  they  believed  to  be  jus- 
tified from  their  own  experience  in  relief  work  and  from  the 
experience  of  others  in  the  same  field.  During  these  very 
years  there  was  growing  up  the  beginnings  of  a  body  of 
knowledge,  spread  through  practice,  conferences  and  writ- 
ings of  many  workers  in  family  welfare.  In  early  published 
reports  the  trustees  said,  of  aid  to  individuals,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trust  will  in  the  future  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  those  freed  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  direct  aid  and  not 
by  the  numbers  of  those  seeking  it;  and  this  fund  will  not 
be  used  to  take  the  place  of  those  obligations  between  people 
of  the  same  blood  that  have  been  recognized  generally. 

As  the  trustees  believed  that  so  large  an  income  could  not 
be  used  in  communities  such  as  these  for  direct  relief  with- 
out widespread  demoralization,  they  obtained,  when  the  trust 
became  operative,  a  decree  of  instruction  from  the  Supreme 
Court   of    Massachusetts   as    to   the   scope   of    "the   kindred 


charitable  uses"  allowed  under  the  will.  Under  this  decree 
of  1901,  the  trustees  decided  to  use  the  main  part  of  the 
remaining  income,  after  temporary  relief  of  the  special  bene- 
ficiaries, for  such  activities  as  hospitals  and  care  of  the  sick 
in  their  homes,  activities  which  would  be  especially  helpful 
to  the  self-respecting,  working  people  of  those  towns.  En- 
couragement was  given,  also,  to  educational  efforts  to  prevent 
illness  and  to  improve  living  conditions.  Thus,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  for  the  care  of  sickness  was  worked  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  local  organizations.  The  protection  of  mater- 
nity was  developed,  from  prenatal  care  to  care  of  mother, 
child  and  household.  The  children  before  school  age  were 
followed;  and  school  nursing  was  established  as  a  town 
institution  through  the  loan  of  a  trained  worker. 

In  promoting  and  assisting  these  larger  measures,  the 
trustees  became  convinced  that  aid  from  them  should  be  given 
with  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  community,  and 
through  groups  within  it,  just  as  direct  aid  had  to  be  used 
with  consideration  of  the  individual's  spirit  and  effort.  So 
the  trustees  aimed  to  supplement  and  reinforce  vital  interests 
in  the  community,  with  a  fair  measurement  of  what  the 
citizens  were  doing  themselves  in  thought,  effort  and  money. 

While  these  efforts  were  in  progress,  the  trustees  became 
aware  that  a  large  element  of  public  opinion  in  the  two 
towns  was  seriously  questioning  the  legality  and  propriety 
of  some  of  their  work.  In  Brattleboro,  as  soon  as  the  trust 
became  active,  there  had  been  formed  a  Society  of  Seam- 
stresses, Shop-Girls  and  Needlewomen,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  these  women  in  the  trust.  There  were  lively  dis- 
cussions of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  funds.  From  time  to 
time,  there  were  conferences  between  representatives  of  the 
society  and  the  trustees.  For  several  years,  the  trustees  em- 
ployed as  one  of  their  agents  a  leader  in  the  society.  Because 
of  questions  arising  as  to  matters  of  direct  aid  to 
women  and  especially  as  to  the  power  of  the  trustees 
to  exclude  as  beneficiaries  new-comers  to  the  towns  and 
specified  occupations,  the  administration  of  the  trust  had  come 
before  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1908.  The  trustees,  welcoming  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
clear  instruction  on  those  points  at  issue,  described  their 
duties  as  they  saw  them,  under  the  will  and  under  present 
conditions.  In  answer,  Justice  Hammond  decreed  that  the 
responsibility  for  administration  rested  in  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees. 

But  complaints  did  not  cease  as  the  years  went  by.  Many 
persons  honestly  believed  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  both 
temporary  and  permanent  relief  should  be  given ;  and  some 
of  the  direct  beneficiaries  questioned  the  methods  of  the 
trustees  in  that  the  claims  of  each  woman  to  aid  were  subject 
to  individual  investigation  and  decision.  Also,  the  trustees 
found  that  some  of  the  efforts  promoted  by  them  in  the  two 
towns  must  necessarily  extend  to  surrounding  districts  or 
were  vitally  bound  up  with  work  in  the  state  and  country  and 
for  help  in  meeting  these  problems  of  care  of  the  sick  and 
child  welfare,  they  used  some  of  their  money  outside  of 
Brattleboro  and  Rhinebeck.  This  was  challenged  as  un- 
justifiable or  illegal.  Then  the  trustees  decided  that  all  such 
questions  must  be  set  at  rest,  so  far  as  possible,  once  for  all, 
by  judical  decision.  In  their  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  they  stated  their  preference  to  work  in  the 
two  specified  towns,  but  their  understanding  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  do  so,  and  that  their  doing  so  should  depend  to 
a  degree  upon  local  cooperation ;  that  the  trust  fund  was  not 
intended  to  relieve  the  well-to-do  from  ordinary  civic  duties 
nor  the  taxpayers  from  ordinary  obligations;  that  some  of 
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the  citizens  had  been  misled  into  thinking  that  the  existence 
of  this  fund  had  done  away  with  usual  obligations  and  duties. 
Thus,  the  trustees  asked  instruction  on  these  important  is- 
sues; and  they  were  about  to  ask  for  further  instructions  in 
matters  of  direct  aid  to  individuals,  when  proceedings  were 
long  delayed  by  the  introduction  of  a  suit  by  complainants 
for  the  removal  of  the  leading  trustee.  At  once,  the  trustees 
asked  an  order  from  the  court  for  a  bill  of  particulars  setting 
forth  the  errors  charged  against  them.  In  answer,  the  cases 
of  some  seventy-five  women  were  brought  in  as  instances  of 
complaints.  This  developed  the  fact  that  during  the  twenty 
years  of  the  trust,  the  trustees  had  kept  accurate  and  confiden- 
tial records  of  a  total  of  ten  times  that  many  women  dealt  with. 
The  total  expenditure  for  this  direct  aid  in  both  towns  had 
been  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  ex- 
penditure for  any  one  woman  had  been  nearly  six  thousand 
dollars  besides  nursing  care.  Their  chief  method,  the  trustees 
said,  was  to  examine  each  woman's  circumstances  sympatheti- 
cally; their  aim  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  distress.  They 
explained  to  the  justice  some  of  the  problems  which  they  had 
had  to  work  out.  Did  any  woman  have  a  vested  right  to 
some  of  the  trust,  saying:  "It  is  mine  just  as  if  a  kind  uncle 
had  left  it  to  me"?  Should  not  near  relatives  be  looked  to 
sometimes  to  help  applicants;  or  loans  sometimes  be  made, 
instead  of  gifts?  Should  a  deserting  husband  or  an  idle  one 
be  overlooked  or  considered?  If  a  woman  became  perma- 
nently dependent  could  the  trust  support  her?  Such  were 
the  questions  which  the  trustees  had  tried  to  answer  in  their 
discretion,  using  the  growing  experience  of  well  known  agen- 
cies of  aid  and  relief,  in  the  country.  Because  of  such  ques- 
tions some  of  the  women  had  been  told  by  fellow  citizens 
that  their  rights  were  being  violated. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  trustees  steadfastly  refused 
to  agree  to  any  compromise  affecting  their  authority.  The 
suit  for  removal  of  the  leading  trustee  was  dropped.  Then 
the  petition  for  instruction  was  carried  forward,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  complete  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  important  points  at  question,  under  the 
will.  The  trustees  insisted  that  the  court  should  determine 
whether  the  will  required  them,  without  condition,  to  do 
or  not  to  do  certain  things,  and  whether  in  other  matters 
they  were,  or  were  not,  required  to  use  their  judgment  in 
determining  what  should  be  done.  They  believed  that  the 
responsibility  should  be  definitely  placed,  as  in  the  previous 
suit  of  1908,  either  upon  the  court  as  ordering  certain  things 
to  be  done,  or  not  done,  or  else  upon  themselves. 

Justice  Jenney,  after  argument  by  counsel,  then  gave  by  de- 
cree the  court's  orders  and  instructions.  Two  points  were 
definitely  decided  as  matters  of  interpretation  of  the  will. 
The  trustees,  after  using  the  fund  for  women  in  temporary 
need  in  Brattleboro  and  Rhinebeck,  might  use  their  discre- 
tion as  to  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  balance  of  the  income 
they  should  use  in  those  towns  and  how  much  in  other  places, 
outside  of  Boston.  And,  the  trustees  were  not  obliged  to 
use  the  fund  for  the  support  of  Brattleboro  and  Rhinebeck 
women  in  permanent  need,  as  distinguished  from  temporary 
need,  but  might  do  so  at  their  discretion  as  one  of  the  kindred 
charitable  uses  provided  for  in  the  will. 

The  decision  likewise  sustained  the  position  of  the  trustees 
that  no  vested  right  existed  in  any  woman  to  demand  aid 


of  the  trust  regardless  of  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  exer- 
cised after  considering  her  particular  circumstances.  On  the 
other  points  brought  out  in  the  case,  Justice  Jenney  sustained 
and  extended  the  application  of  the  very  wise  decision  hand- 
ed down  by  Justice  Hammond  in  1908,  when  the  trustees 
had  refused  special  aid  to  women  recently  coming  into  Brat- 
tleboro and  women  recently  taking 'up  sewing  for  an  occu- 
pation. 

Before  handing  down  his  formal  decree,  the  justice  said: 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  where  you  have  $40,000  to  spend 
in  a  place  of  8,000  inhabitants,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  a 
certain  class  or  classes,  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
are  such  that  it  may  lead  to  claims  which  are  not  at  all  dis- 
honest but  claims  which  are  founded  on  the  theory  that  here 
is  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  and  there  is  plenty  of 
it,  we  are  in  need,  why  shouldn't  we  have  it,  and  that  there- 
fore there  "must  be  discretion  vested  in  the  trustees.  If  they 
•  exercise  that  discretion  by  fixed  rules  there  will  be  cases  where 
they  do  injustice;  if  they  exercise  it  with  a  free  hand  without 
considering  these  matters  they  will  be  violating  their  trust,  in 
my  judgment,  and  so  whatever  I  may  say  in  any  decree,  I 
think  it  must  be  emphasized  now  and  then  that  these  matters 
have  to  be  largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  judicious  discretion  cannot  be  tied  down  and  controlled  by 
arbitrary  rules  made  to  apply  to  all  cases  apart  from  their  in- 
dividual merits.  Consequently  I  think  as  to  many  of  these 
things  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 
If  it  appears  that  it  is  exercised  arbitrarily  and  oppressively  why 
then  the  court  will  have  to  determine  sometime  or  other  whether 
new  trustees  should  not  be  appointed.  But  that  is  no  reason 
that  the  court  should  say  it  will  substitute  its  discretion  for  the 
discretion  imposed  by  the  will.  As  I  have  just  said,  I  think  the 
situation  of  each  individual  who  applies  for  relief  ought  care- 
fully to  be  considered;  unless  it  is  carefully  considered  it  would 
be  better  for  the  town  of  Brattleboro  that  this  entire  fund  should 
be  destroyed  by  some  catastrophe  rather  than  that  it  should  ex- 
ist as  a  mere  means  of  helping  people  who  ought  to  help  them- 
selves. No  one  contends  that  it  should  exist  for  that,  either 
the  trustees  or  the  parties. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  the  application  of  the 
cy-pres  doctrine,  in  order  to  change  the  uses  of  charitable 
trusts  by  the  court,  because  under  the  will  the  testator's  general 
benevolent  purpose  can  plainly  be  carried  out. 

The  practical  result  of  this  decision  of  January,  1921,  is 
to  sustain  the  system  of  constructive  relief  through  the  study 
of  cases,  in  accordance  with  modern  methods,  in  order  that 
causes  of  distress  may  be  removed.  Dangers  from  clamor 
for  lavish  uses  of  money  are  eliminated.  The  court  wisely 
refused  to  prescribe  specific  methods,  and  thus  threw  upon 
the  trustees  the  duty  of  using  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the 
knowledge  which  is  available  at  the  present  day.  Future 
trustees  are  left  unhampered. 

There  is  a  report  in  Brattleboro  that  Mr.  Thompson  took 
much  pleasure  in  driving  in  a  carriage  so  built  that  the  horses, 
if  they  became  unmanageable,  could  be  detached  from  it, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  be  left  behind  in  safety. 
Whether  in  their  experiment  in  altruism  they  were  them- 
selves ingenious  or  ingenuous,  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  that 
their  evident  good-will  did  not  dash  off,  possibly  to  hurt 
rather  than  to  help,  has  been  due  to  three  influences:  to  the 
wisdom  which  their  legal  advisor  probably  drafted  into  the 
form  of  the  trust  to  fit  their  kind  intentions,  so  that  under 
the  will  the  trust  could  develop;  to  judges  who  are  both  ju- 
dicial and  socially-minded ;  and  especially  to  trustees  who  had 
vision  and  perseverance,  who  saw  that  philanthropy  may  rest 
on  the  same  motives  but  must  be  expressed  in  changing  met 
ods,  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new  knowledge. 


Louis 


By   Marion    Clinch    Calkins 
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OMETIME  I  am  going  to  ask  Louis  to  write  me  a 
catalogue  of  the  most  popular  movies  of  the  past  year. 
It  would  start  off  something  like  this — he  would  not 
alphabetize  them — 

Daughters  of  Delight 
Empty  Arms 
Cave   Man's  Love 
Experimental    Marriage 
A  Long  Night 
Pearls  of  Price 
Daughters  of  Despair. 

Endlessly  thus.  And  Louis  is  fifteen.  I  admit  that  you 
would  never  suspect  it.  He  has  a  certain  flavor  of  sophisti- 
cation that  comes  with  riper  years.  I  am  willing  to  credit 
the  movies  with  his  information.  He  never  drank  heavily 
at  the  public  fountains  of  learning.  Of  that  I  am  witness. 
But  Louis's  dramatic  thirst  was  rare  and  perhaps  the  rudi- 
ments were  not  breathless  enough.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
offered  them  in  serial  form. 

For  Louis  is  dramatic.  He  is  melodramatic.  He  has 
sense  for  a  sentence  and  rare  esteem  for  a  period.  He  can 
put  together  a  simple  sentence  with  a  glue  of  gusto  that 
makes  more  complicated  and  involved  structures  loose 
and  uncoagulated.  He  is  too  many  times  the  hero 
of  the  latest  serial  not  to  take  histrionic  advantage  of  every 
passing  moment.  Not  even  nightly  attendance  upon  the 
films  could  have  given  him  his  complete  art.  His  genius 
is  native.  His  temperament  enviable  to  many  a  struggling 
performer  on  instruments  more  ambitious  than  employment 
agencies.  Such  a  depth  to  the  abysses  of  his  melancholy. 
Such  a  height  to  his  raptures. 

Louis  and  I  are  in  the  same  business.  I  get  him  jobs, 
and  he  loses  them.  It  is  simple  to  see  that  we  could  not  live 
without  each  other.  Louis  came  in  this  morning  in  his  new 
Passover  suit.  It  had  as  much  bearing  upon  his  spiritual 
situation  as  holly  in  the  window  of  an  unbeliever.  But  the 
stripes  were  up  and  down;  be  praise! 

There  was  a  time,  when  Louis  and  I  knew  each  other 
newly,  when  I  had  something  definite  in  mind  for  him.  Truly, 
I  can't  remember  what — trade  training  or  tonsilectomy,  per- 
haps. Now  alas,  no  more.  I  admit  a  public  defeating  pur- 
pose. I  long  for  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  keep  him 
out  of  jail.  For  although  he  makes  me  feel  small,  unin- 
teresting and  uncomfortable,  life  would  be  lonely  without 
him. 

When  he  was  years  younger,  which  was  only  about  ten 
months  ago,  he  first  told  me  of  his  patriotic  professions.  There 
is  a  kind  of  gloriousness  about  patriotism  that  fills  him  like 
a  wind.  When  he  first  found  me  a  listener,  he  sat  down 
and  expounded  his  ideas  to  me.     He  was  an  American  cadet. 

Ie  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
ey  was  a  Passifist  organization.     He  had  made  a  house- 
o-house    canvass    of    every    street    below    Fourteenth — well, 

ouston,  then — and  everybody  he  enlisted  was  to  be  his 
subordinate.  "Louis,"  I  say,  "you  aren't  lying?"  As  I  re- 
member all  of  my  conversations  with  Louis,  my  part  is  only 
the  interpolation,  "Louis,  you  aren't  lying?"     The  psycholo- 


gy of  my  interjection  is  supposed  to  be  poor.     But  Louis  and 
I  understand  that  it  is  a  conversational  necessity. 

"So  help  me  God,  I  am  not.  I  am  not,  so  help  me  God!" 
At  which  he  stands  with  foot  forward,  takes  the  doorknob, 
and  perhaps,  but  probably  not,  departs.  This  is  particularly 
a  favorite  act  of  ours  when  he  joins  the  army  and  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  one  of  its  milder  forms. 

When  he  comes  to  see  me  with  his  incomparable  woes,  I 
take  a  tenacious  hold  of  my  sympathies,  for  I  know  I  shall 
be  torn — rent — dissevered  from  my  deliberate  frame  of  mind. 
Nothing  of  my  manner  will  dam  the  flow  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Like  forgotten  faucets,  it  floods  the  room.  He  is 
down — he  is  out.  He — I  will  hesitate  no  longer — is  fired! 
"It  is  like  this,  Miss  Brown,"  he  says  in  a  rebuttal  voice. 
"I  must  have  an  outdoor  job.  In  the  inside  I  jest  naturally 
has  to  shoot  off  my  mouth — I  has  to  leave  off  steam — and  the 
boss  he   discharges  me." 

It  is  not  only  jobs  that  discourage  us.  For  after  all,  they 
will  come  and  go,  do  what  we  may.  We  have  other  occa- 
sions between  us — there  is  continuation  school,  and  minimum 
age  of  enlistment  and  craps  and  smoking,  and  girls.  He  says, 
"I  know  I  hadn't  otta  smoke  so  much,  Miss  Brown.  About 
foity  cents'  woith  of  cigarettes  I  gets  away  wid.  It  makes 
me  noivus,  but  when  I  gets  completely  exhausted  from  a  game 
of  craps,  I  has  to  smoke."  We  have  found  between  us  a 
purpose  for  which  to  save  cigarette  money,  but  craps  can- 
not be  approached  from  the  economic  basis.  It  really  may 
prove  so  profitable,  as  you  know.  Except,  that  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  getting  in  wrong  with  the  cop.  The  cop 
worries  us. 

One  night  I  was  walking  home  about  nine  o'clock.  I 
hadn't  seen  Louis  for  some  time.  I  passed  the  candy  store 
in  whose  sweet  haunts  I  can  detect  most  of  my  lotus-eaters 
at  any  time.  Surely,  there  was  Louis,  on  the  outside.  He 
was  ducking  behind  himself,  if  you  know  what  I  mean,  so 
that  I  would  not  see  him.     I  stopped. 

"Hello  Louis,  I  haven't  seen  you  in  ages.  Where  are  you 
keeping  yourself  these  days?"  I  preluded. 

He  was  up  against  it.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  on 
with  me.    And  I  had  listened  before.     He  needed  a  listener. 

"Miss  Brown,  things  is  bad  Things  is  bad.  Wid  me 
and  my  fader." 

Now  I  have  never  seen  Louis's  father.  He  may  be  a  para- 
gon of  parenthood.  I  have  been  previously  misled  so  many 
times  that  I  will  not  judge  him.  But  I  have  never  received 
any  encouragement  to  visit  him.  Louis,  who  considers  him- 
self in  the  way  of  being  a  heart-breaker,  told  me  once  that 
he  hoped  I  would  not  call.  "My  pa,  he  ain't  got  a  voice 
for  ladies.  He  talks  like  a  fog-horn — see?"  .  .  .  This  time 
Louis  and  his  father  had  had  a  terrible  fight.  It  was  by  way 
of  being  chronic,  so  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  acute  attack. 
Louis's  sister,  who  is  a  devil,  and  he'll  moider  her  yet,  had 
taken  all  the  pillows  in  sight  to  sleep  on.  He  awakened  her 
by  sliding  his  favorite  from  beneath  her  head,  at  probably  a 
small  hour,  after  having  been  out  with  a  goil.  [He  goes 
with  Irish  goils.  Can  they  shimmy?  Expoit.  Besides  he 
don't  like  Jewish  goils.  Rats,  he  calls  'em — they  squeal  so.] 
Esther  screamed  loudly.     She  is  her  father's  pet  and   gets 
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away  with  moider.  The  old  man  and  Louis,  they  had  a 
fight,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  mother,  see,  he  would 
have  slept  outdoors.  .  .  .  This  was  last  night.  And  tonight 
at  midnight  he  was  going  to  join  the  army. 

Now  don't  question,  my  friends,  why  he  should  do  this 
at  midnight.  I  doubt  me  much  if  Nick  Carter  ever  did  any- 
thing between  nine  and  five. 

Louis  and  I  sat  on  a  settee  outside  my  door,  in  the  driz- 
zling air  for  two  hours.  He  would  never  go  home  again. 
Might  God  strike  him  dead  if  he  wasn't  speakin'  the  troot. 
If  he  did,  he  would  moider  the  old  man,  even  if  he  was  old. 
But  he  was  strong  as  an  ox. 

"Besides,"  said  Louis,  looking  up  at  the  drear  heavens, 
"It  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  night  to  sleep  out."  The  self- 
pity  in  his  newly  changed  voice  was  as  if  he  were  crushing 
the  goblet  to  let  out  the  last  drop  of  his  woe. 

It  was  a  devious  path  of  conversation  we  led  that  night. 
My  last  admonition  was  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  I  use  Y. 
M.  C.  or  H.  A.  vernacular  when  I  don't  need  Nick  Carter's. 

"I  can't  help  but  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  It's  so  hard  I 
can't  move  it,  where  dat  guy  I  was  shootin'  craps  wid  hit 
it." 

He  went  off,  he  told  me  later,  as  light  as  a  fly,  and  I  went 
off  heavy  with  resolutions  to  visit  farm  bureaus,  and  nauti- 
cal possibilities,  with  Louis  in  mind.  We  couldn't  weather 
the  spring  in  the  streets.    Of  that  much  I  was  certain. 

He  called  me  the  next  noon  to  assure  me  he  had  slept 
home,  and  hadn't  touched  his  father  by  a  hair  of  the  head. 

My  trips  were  many  but  in  vain.  No  one  would  take  in 
Louis,  so  young,  or  so  unlettered,  or  so  unrural,  or  so  un- 
disciplined. I  came  home  dismally  with  the  conviction  that 
the  streets,  having  begun  Louis,  would  have  to  complete  the 
job. 

But  as  I  said,  Louis  was  in  this  morning,  sartorially  splen- 
did. I  correct  myself  as  to  the  bearing  of  his  appearance 
on  his  spiritual  situation.  It  is  a  barometer  of  his  state  of 
mind,  which  again  reflects  the  state  of  his  finances. 

He  has  been  coming  in  frequently  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
He  has  an  air  of  superb  satisfaction.  He  sits  in  a  chair  and 
explains  things  to  me.  Wide-eyed  and  thrilled,  I  listen.  Can 
it  be  that  once  I  pitied  him,  felt  concern  at  his  industrial 
bereavements?  Was  certain  that  he  had  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things?  Now  square  holes  for  the  square  pegs 
are  manifested.  Louis  has  come  into  his  own.  He  is  usher- 
ing in  a  movie.  Twelve  dollars — twelve  to  ten,  and  all  the 
passes  you  want — new  authority  in  his  manner,  and  new 
yarns  to  tell.  New  occasions  for  excitement.  New  serial 
versions  of  Who  Pushed  Daisy  in  the  Sink,  with  their  breath- 
less intervals  of  waiting.  And  lovelier  still,  new  sails  for 
the  winds  of  patriotism  to  fill. 

"I  arrested  two  fellas  for  not  takin'  off  their  hats  to  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  yestiddy."  I  do  not  question  his 
official  authority.  He  means,  and  he  knows  that  I  know 
he  means,  "I  had  two  fellas  arrested."  There  follow  com- 
plications of  German  submarines,  and  Russian  Bolshevist 
hymns,  which  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  keep  in  sight.  I  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  Examiner.  When  I  at  last  arrived  with 
him,  he  was  saying: 

"I  floored  'em." 

"Urn — do  you  have  fights  like  this  often,  Louis,  right  on 
the  inside?" 

"Wot  you  goin'  to  do  when  a  fella  don't  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  Star  Spangled  ?    Let  him  get  away  wid  it  ?" 

No,    I    supposed    not — but    what    did   he    mean    floored? 


"Why,  wiped  de  floor  wid  'em.  They  called  me  a  six- 
dollar  usher."  But  then  nobody  but  an  usher  had  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  at  coming  out  on  top  there  anyway.  It  was  a 
detective  hang-out.  Plain  clothes  men  all  over  the  place. 
Across  the  street  from  the  twelfth  precinct. 

Continues  Louis.  "A  man  don't  dare  make  no  fuss.  If 
a  man  says  somethin'  to  a  goil  she  don't  like,  she  reports  to 
me,  and  the  man's  put  out  before  he  knows  wot's  happened. 
Sometimes  she  don't  have  to  report.  A  detective  overhears 
it.  A  man  pulled  a  gun  on  me  last  night,  and  the  detective 
says,  'I'll  arrest  you  on  charge  of  violation  of  the  O'Sullivan 
Act.'  " 

"What's  the  O'Sullivan  Act?"  I  asked  in  stupendous  ig- 
norance. 

I  am  withered.     "Carrying  concealed  weapons." 

[When  they  have  wet  Sundays,  Louis's  movie  is  jammed. 
He  found  two  diamond  rings,  and  his  co-usher  a  diamond 
browch  last  Sunday.  And  any  amount  of  scarves  and  belts. 
Now  that  the  Irish  and  the  Salvation  Army  have  raised 
their  quota,  I'm  going  to  have  a  drive  for  myself,  and  ask 
the  movies  for  the  salvage  from  their  wet  Sundays.] 

"Well  Louis,"  I  say,  rising,  to  speed  his  departure,  "you 
like  your  job." 

"Oh — yes — excitement!  Coupla  knockouts  a  week,"  and 
departs.     So  help  him  God,  he  is  not  lying. 

But  as  I  was  saying.  This  morning,  he  was  in  again  with 
Saul  Goldberg.     He  was  not  going  to  work  today. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Louis?" 

"Stabbed."  His  wrist  was  neatly  bandaged.  "Sharpest 
kitchen  knife.     My  sister  trowed  it.  .  .  .  Two  inches  deep." 

"But  you're  not  two  inches  deep  at  the  wrist." 

"Trowed  it  in  sideways." 

But  how  would  that  affect  the  ushering? 

Louis  extended  his  fat  arms  far  to  his  sides,  as  if  he  were 
wigwagging,   but  with   great  show  of  physical  strength. 

"Have  to  hold  'em,  ain't  I?" 

"Of  course." 

But  what  they  really  came  to  show  me  was  a  little  detec- 
tive work  Louis  had  executed  the  night  before.  Some  boys 
had  broken  into  the  school.  I  was  taken  to  be  shown  where 
he  and  the  policeman  had  pried  the  lock  off,  and  scared  the 
boys  out  of  the  window.  Louis,  I  could  see,  had  secret  long- 
ings to  be  a  detective.  It  might  be  my  best  hope,  I  thought, 
if  he  arrested  himself  often  enough  in  the  cause  of  law  and 
order.  But  for  the  nonce,  ushering  was  excessively  satis- 
factory. Louis — who  wanted  a  job,  as  Saul  long  ago  ac- 
claimed, from  twelve  to  one  wid  an  hour  off  for  lunch,  and 
two  vacations,  of  six  months  apiece,  and  to  eat  wid  de  boss 
— this  very  day  told  me  that  if  he  ever  should  leave  this  job, 
he'd  always  go  back  in  his  spare  time  to  lend  'em  a  hand. 

So  tonight,  en  passant,  I  stopped  and  asked  Mr.  Feigen- 
baum,   the   movie  manager,   how  Louis  was  making  it  ou 
Mr.  Feigenbaum  and  I  are  acquainted  through  a  variety  o: 
matters.     He  deprecated  with  his  very  fat  hands. 

"Fired  him  half  an  hour  ago.  He  iss  a  bad  egg.  Ve 
couldn't  haf  him  around  the  place.  I  told  him  nefer  to 
show  his  face  again.  He  insulted  the  ladies.  This  iss  a 
very  high  class  place.  ' 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  I  said,  and  ventured  a  hope  that  Louis  had 
not  done  anything  that  would  give  a  bad  name  to  the  theater. 
"He  used  to  be  such  a  nice  boy,  too,"  I  added. 

"I  know,"  lamented  Mr.  Feigenbaum.  "Ven  they  goes, 
they  goes  fast." 


Waste  in  Industry 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


PRODUCTION  and  more  production  was  the  shib- 
boleth which  ruled  men's  thinking  during  the  war  and 
during  two  years  following.  Not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  the 
incessant  cry  was  for  more  goods.  During  the  time  when 
demand  seemed  to  outstrip  supply,  when  consumption  ap- 
peared to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  creation,  the  public  was 
inclined  to  turn  upon  labor  in  anger  and  to  demand  reasons 
for  the  supposed  failure  of  production.  It  was  not  possible 
during  those  heated  months  and  years  to  answer  rationally 
chidings  which  were  everywhere  heard.  Facts  and  figures 
were  hard  to  discover,  and  each  man  made  reply  in  accordance 
with  his  prejudices  and  beliefs.  Now,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  approach  this  temporarily  forgotten  question  of  production 
upon  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact.  The  full  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Society.  The  committee  which  consists  of  distinguished 
engineers  has  surveyed  the  field,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
reconnaissance  has  outlined  conditions  and  forces  which  will 
enable  this  nation  better  to  understand  and  to  deal  with  many 
fundamental  issues. 

A  staff  of  fifty  engineers  was  employed.  Assays  and 
analyses  of  waste  in  six  typical  branches  of  industry  were 
made.  Reports  were  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
brought  together  by  Herbert  Hoover,  now  secretary  of  com- 
merce. The  work  of  the  original  technicians  has  thus  been 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  these  engineers  who  are  leaders 
in  their  various  fields.  The  conclusions  which  follow  have 
been  exposed  to  a  fierce  light  of  criticism.  Having  passed 
this  ordeal,  the  statements  stand  out  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  reality  ever  obtained  in  this  field.  Six  studies  were  com- 
pleted. These  were  made  in  the  building  trades,  men's  ready- 
made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  printing,  metal  trades  and 
textile  manufacturing.  A  study  of  the  paper  industry  was 
dropped  for  lack  of  time  and  funds  and  another  study  of 
the  rubber  industry  had  to  be  abandoned.  Investigations  also 
had  been  begun  in  transportation  and  in  bituminous  coal 
mining.     These  latter^  however,  were  not  completed. 

In  making  its  inquiry,  the  committee  expressly  avoided  any 
attempt  to  impute  blame  to  any  individual,  group  or  class, 
The  wastes  discovered  were  the  results  of  methods,  tactics, 
practices  and  relationships,  often  of  long  standing  in  industry. 
Industrial  waste  was  practically  defined  as  that  part  of  mate- 
rial, time  and  human  effort  expended  in  production  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  the  average  attainments  and 
the  performance  actually  revealed  by  detailed  reports.  A 
practice  was  not  deemed  wasteful  unless  a  better  practice  was 
available.  The  studies  were  based  on  the  following  numbers 
of  plants: 


BRANCH   OF   INDUSTRY 

Building  Industry 
Men's   Ready-Made   Cloth- 
ing Manufacturing 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Printing  Industry 
Metal  Trades 
Textile  Manufacturing 


NO.  FURNISHING 

NO.  PLANTS 

ADDITIONAL 

*JVESTIGATED 

INFORMATION 

73 

33 

9 

— 

8 

34 

6 

19 

16 

17 

13 

— 

Summarizing  its  findings,  the  committee  stated  that  waste 
in  industry  is  attributable  to : 

i.     Low  production  caused  by  faulty  management  of  materials, 
plant,    equipment   and   men; 

2.  Interrupted   production  caused   by  idle   men,   idle   materials, 
idle    plants,    idle   equipment; 

3.  Restricted  production  caused  by  management  or  labor; 

4.  Lost   production   caused    by    ill-health,    physical    defects    and 
industrial   accidents. 

The  committee  sought  to  fix  responsibility  for  waste  in 
these  four  categories.  In  so  doing,  it  stated  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  given  agency  referred  not  so  much  to  morals 
as  to  the  fact  that  a  cause  of  waste  can  be  removed  only  by 
that  agency.  "We  measure  responsibility  not  by  the  thing 
done,  but  by  the  opportunity  which  people  have  had  of  know- 
ing better  or  worse."  With  these  qualifications,  the  committee 
continued,  "management  has  the  greatest  opportunity  and 
hence  responsibility  for  eliminating  waste  in  industry.  The 
opportunity  and  responsibilty  of  labor  is  no  less  though  smaller 
in  degree.  The  opportunity  and  responsibility  chargeable  to 
outside  contacts  cannot  be  so  clearly  differentiated  or 
evaluated." 

The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of  responsibility 
assessed  by  engineers  against  the  various  responsible  agencies: 


INDUSTRIES 

RESPONSIBI 

LITY   ASS." 

YED   AGAINST 

MANAGEMENT!  1 

LABOR 

OUTSIDE  CON 

Men's  Clothing 

75% 

16% 

9% 

Building  Industry 

65% 

31% 

14% 

Printing 

637o 

28% 

9% 

Boot   and   Shoe 

Manufacturing 

73% 

11% 

16% 

Metal  Trades 

81% 

9% 

10% 

Textile  Manu- 

facturing 

50% 

10% 

40% 

This  table  is  the  average  for  all  plants.  The  engineering 
committee  contrasted  the  average  plant  with  the  best  plant 
in  each  industry  with  the  following  results: 


POINTS   ASSAYED 

AGAINST 
AVERAGE   OF 

INDUSTRIES 

BEST   PLANTS 

ALL   PLANTS 

STUDIED 

STUDIED 

Mens'   Clothing 

26.73 

63.78 

Building   Industry 

30.15 

53.OO 

Printing 

30.50 

57.61 

Boot   and   Shoe   Manufacturing       12.50 

40.83 

Metal  Trades 

6.00 

28.66 

Textile  Manufacturing 

28.00 

49.20 

Waste  attributable  to  the  four  different  causes  is  discussed 
in  detail.  Low  production  was  found  to  be  attributable  first 
to  faulty  material  control.  The  waste  of  materials  is  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  as  a  serious  drain  on  production.  In  the 
shoe  industry  the  methods  of  control  which  are  common  are 
said  to  account  for  the  greatest  loss  in  shoe  production  with 
the  possible  exception  of  seasonable  demand.  The  loss  from 
idleness  in  shoe  making  occasioned  by  waiting  for  work  and 
material  amounts  to  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Haphazard  planning  is  another  of  the  ascertained  causes. 
The  speculative  purchasing  of  raw  materials  is  still  another 
source  of  waste.  In  the  clothing  industry,  it  is  stated,  gam- 
bling in  cloth  is  common.     Fortunes,  it  is  said,  are  made  and 
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lost  in  this  practice  with  a  consequent  train  of  evils  which 
affect  most  of  the  processes  of  productions  and  which  raise 
the  cost  of  the  product. 

The  defective  control  of  design  is  reported  also  to  result  in 
a  major  waste.  Standardization  in  the  thickness  of  certain 
walls  might  result  in  a  saving  of  $6oo  in  the  cost  of  the 
average  house,  it  is  stated.  Standardization  of  newspaper 
columns  to  one  size  would  make  possible  an  estimated  annual 
saving  of  from  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars  on  composition 
and  plates  alone.  Endless  variations  in  the  size  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  estimated  to  cost  the  public  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  a  year.  The  lack  of  adequate  methods  of  pro- 
duction control  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  standing  weaknesses. 
Thus  a  shoe  factory  having  a  capacity  of  2,400  pairs  of  shoes 
a  day  could  turn  out  for  a  considerable  period  only  1,900  pairs 
because  of  the  shortage  of  needed  racks.  Another  factory 
was  idle  for  several  days  waiting  for  leather  heels.  The 
committee  states  that  from  shop  records,  it  is  found  that 
the  average  loss  in  clothing  factories  during  running  times, 
not  including  shut-downs,  is  between  30  and  35  per  cent. 
The  committee  added :  "It  is  found  that  at  least  ten  hours 
per  week  per  man  are  thrown  away  on  energy  wasting  and 
time  wasting  work  resulting  from  such  shop  methods  while 
an  additional  two  or  three  hours  per  man  per  week  are 
wasted  in  unnecessary  work.  Fixing  the  value  of  annual 
output  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  industry  at  $600,- 
000,000,  it  should  be  relatively  easy  to  save  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  a  day,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in 
effectiveness." 

The  lack  of  cost  control  is  cited  as  another  cause  of  waste. 

A  survey  of  the  printing  plants  in  New  York  city  made  by  the 

United  Typothetae  showed  that 

56  plants    used    standard    cost    systems; 
187  plants  have  no  cost  system  but  a  general  knowledge  of  all 

costs ; 
741  plants  have   no  cost  system,    and   incomplete  knowledge   of 

all  costs; 
554  plants  have  no   cost   system,    and    incomplete    knowledge   of 

general  costs. 

The  first  two  groups  made  money  and  the  last  two  lost  money 
during  1919. 

Faulty  labor  control  is  specified  as  another  important  cause 
of  waste.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  factories  in- 
vestigated had  no  departments  for  maintaining  modern  per- 
sonnel relations  with  employes.  Only  a  few  have  effective 
employment  methods.  No  facts  were  found  to  be  available 
to  show  the  extent  of  labor  turnover  yet  in  the  shoe  industry 
the  cost  of  training  an  inexperienced  man  for  cutting  upper 
leather  is  estimated  to  be  $576  in  a  well-managed  shop,  while 
the  cost  of  installing  an  experienced  man  in  another  shop  was 
estimated  to  be  $50.  In  the  metal  trades  plants,  where 
records  were  kept,  labor  turnover  during  1920  was  160  per 
cent.  The  highest  turnover  in  that  industry  reported  was 
366  per  cent.  Another  fault  mentioned  in  labor  control  is 
improper  and  inadequate  rate  setting.  In  the  shoe  industry, 
for  example,  rates  apparently  are  based  not  on  facts  uur  on 
the  argumentative  ability  of  the  two  parties.  Ineffective 
workmanship  is  cited  as  the  cause  of  still  another  loss  result- 
ing in  low  production.  For  this,  both  management  and 
workers  are  said  to  be  responsible.  Management  is  chargeable 
because  of  the  failure  to  provide  opportunities  for  special  train- 
ing while  to  workers  is  attributed  a  lack  of  interest  in  training 
courses  designed  to  increase  effectiveness.  Finally,  under  the 
head  of  low  production,  the  loss  due  to  faulty  sales  policies 
is  cited.  The  cancellation  of  orders  and  return  of  goods 
expend  great  waste.     In  the  garment  industry,  during  the 


abnormal    year    of    1920,    cancellations    reached    the    figure 
of  33  per  cent,  and  returns  18  per  cent. 

Interrupted  production  is  the  second  great  cause  of  in- 
dustrial waste.  This  costs  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
wages  in  the  building  industry.  Even  during  such  years 
as  191 7  and  191 8  when  unemployment  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  twenty  years,  there  was  an 
estimated  margin  of  unemployment  amounting  to  more  than 
a  million  men.  More  than  one  out  of  every  forty  workmen 
are  always  out  of  work.  The  committee  observes  that  this  un- 
employment means  for  the  worker  a  loss  in  wages,  for  industry 
increased  overhead  due  to  idle  equipment  and  idle  materials 
and  for  the  public  a  lessened  purchasing  power  with  all  its 
attendant  evils.  Unemployment  is,  of  course,  accentuated  by 
industrial  depression  such  as  that  through  which  the  country 
is  now  passing.  Intermittent  employment  is  perhaps  as  costly 
as  unemployment.  The  engineering  committee  remarks  on 
this  point: 

The  clothi  g  worker  is  idle  about  31  per  cent  of  the  year. 
The  average  shoemaker  spends  only  65  per  cent  of  his  time  at 
work.  The  building  trade  workman  is  employed  only  about 
190  days  in  the  year  or  approximately  about  63  per  cent  of 
his  time.  The  textile  industry  seemingly  has  regular  intervals 
of  slack  time;  during  the  past  thirty  years,  bituminous  coal 
miners  were  idle  on  the  average  of  93  possible  working  days 
per   year. 

Labor   disturbances   are   cited   as   another   cause   of   waste. 

The  committee,  however,  took  an  interesting  and  novel  point 

of  view  as  to  this,  saying: 

In  the  past  at  least  the  amount  of  waste  from  the  general  run 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs  through  the  loss  of  wages  and  curtail- 
ment of  production  has  been  less  than  is  to  be  supposed;  that 
these  disturbances  do  produce  unemployment  is  true,  but  in  the 
s  industries  studied,  they  do  not  appear  to  constitute  a  major 
source  of  reduced  production.  Since  most  strikes  occur  in 
seasonal  employment,  it  can  be  deduced  that  output  is  not 
necessarily  penalized  for  it  is  often  possible  to  make  up  the 
losses'  occasioned  by  strikes  through  increased  productions  at 
other  times.  More  coal  was  mined  in  1910  than  in  1911  al- 
though the  former  year  witnessed  many  protracted  strikes  in- 
volving large  numbers  of  employes.  The  year  1912,  with  47 
per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  force  out  on  strike  and  with  the 
average  loss  per  man  of  40  days,  showed  an  increased  output 
of  coal  per  man  per  day  and  per  year,  and  six  days'  more  em- 
ployment than  in  191 1  which  was  relatively  strikeless.  The 
total  production  was  also  more  in  1912  than  in  1911.  Low  pro- 
duction in  1914-1915  was  due  to  general  depression  caused  by 
the   World   War  rather   than   to   strikes. 

Much  waste  is  attributed  to  idle  material.  Unsound  pro- 
duction policies  result  in  wasteful  over  equipment  according 
to  the  engineers. 

Clothing  factories  are  said  to  be  built  45  per  cent  larger 
than  is  necessary.  Printing  establishments  are  from  50  per 
cent  to  150  per  cent  over  equipped.  The  shoe  industry  has  a 
capacity  of  1,750,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  and  produces  little 
more   than    half   that    number. 

Restricted  production  by  owners  and  management  and  lab 
accounts  for  great  losses.  In  the  building  trades,  contractors, 
builders  and  supply  dealers  are  reported  to  have  restricted 
production  by  maintaining  high  prices,  collusion  in  bidding 
and  unfair  practices.  Considerable  space  is  given  in  the  re- 
port to  the  restrictions  of  individual  output  by  labor.  These 
restrictions  are  of  two  kinds.    The  committee  says: 

When  workers  are  scarce  the  less  conscientious  become  in- 
dependent and  slacken  speed,  whereas  when  workers  are  plenti- 
ful they  work  with  greater  diligence  and  care  for  fear  of  un- 
employment. On  the  other  hand  the  dread  of  unemployment 
is  so  pronounced  that  employes  engaged  in  seasonal  enterprises 
frequently  restrict  production  in  order  to  make  employment 
last  longer.  Some  workers,  moreover,  through  consideration  of 
their  fellow  employes  limit  production  to  provide  work  for  them, 
a  practice  which  ultimately  results  ir  economic  loss.  Impor- 
tant restrictions  of  output  by  employes  can  only  result  from 
collective  action.  In  the  building  trades,  for  instance,  some 
painters'  unions  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  a  brush  wider 
than  four  and  one-half  inches  for  oil  paint  although  for  certain 
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classes  of  work  a  wider  brush  is  more  economical.  Plumbers  and 
steam  fitters'  unions  prohibit  the  use  of  bicycles  and  vehicles 
of  all  sorts  during  working  hours.  Members  of  these  unions  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  demand  that  pipe  up  to  two  inches 
shall  be  cut  and  threaded  at  the  top.  The  rules  of  the  craft 
unions  in  the  building  trades  also  object  to  many  labor  saving 
devices  and  thus  contribute  to  waste  in  that  industry.  The 
restriction  of  apprentices  is  a  common  rule. 

Unions  are  charged  with  restricting  the  use  of  machinery. 
The  rule  requiring  that  members  of  one  craft  union  shall 
not  encroach  upon  the  work  of  another  results  in  much  waste 
and  little  benefit. 

The  engineers  attribute  the  waste  due  to  loss  of  production 
first  of  all  to  sickness.  The  committee  estimates  that  the 
42,000,000  men  and  women  gainfully  employed  lose  on  the 
average  more  than  eight  days  each  annually  from  illness,  a 
total  of  350,000,000  days.  Of  the  500,000  workers  who  die 
each  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  death  of  at  least  one-half 
is  postponable  by  proper  medical  supervision,  periodic  medical 
examination,  health  education  and  community  hygiene.  As- 
suming that  the  average  life  has,  aside  from  the  spiritual  and 
human  values,  an  economic  value  to  industry  of  not  less  than 
$5,000  and  assuming  that  the  special  diet,  care  and  medical 
attention  required  by  a  man  chronically  ill  costs  $3  per  day, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  economic  loss  from  preventable 
disease  and  death  is  $1,800,000,000. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  made,  the  engineers  report  the 
estimate  that  this  loss  can  be  materially  reduced  and  that  in 
the  working  population  alone,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
prevention,  at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year  might  be  saved. 

Industrial  accidents  account  for  other  huge  losses.  The 
committee  reports  the  estimate  that  there  were  about  23,000 
fatal  accidents  during  1919  and  about  575,000  non-fatal 
accidents  causing  four  weeks  or  more  of  disability  and  3,000,- 
000  accidents  causing  at  least  one  day's  disability.  The  time 
thus  lost  is  estimated  to  be  296,000,000  days.  On  the  basis 
of  an  average  wage  of  $4  a  day  the  economic  loss  to  the 
country  for  the  year  1915  due  to  industrial  accidents  was 
reckoned  to  be  $1,014,000,000.  Of  this  employers  paid 
$349,000,000  while  employes  and  their  dependents  suffered 
losses  of  $665,000,000.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  losses 
can  be  avoided  with  a  saving  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  to  employers  and  half  a  billion  to  employes.  An 
insurance  official  is  quoted  as  estimating  that  more  than 
12,000,000  days  a  year  can  be  saved  the  building  industry 
by  the  introduction  of  safety  methods. 

Having  reconnoitered  the  field  of  waste  and  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  contributing  causes,  the  engineering 
committee  has  undertaken  to  formulate  a  constructive  pro- 
gram. This,  in  order,  states  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment, of  labor,  of  owners,  of  the  public,  and  the  opportunity 
of  trade  associations  and  of  the  government  and  it  draws 
attention  to  the  duty  of  engineers.  First  of  all  it  is  suggested 
that  planning  and  control  should  be  adopted  as  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  management.  Work  should  be  planned  in 
advance  so  that  material  and  machines  as  well  as  workers 
may  be  steadily  employed.  Productive  capacity  should  be 
conservatively  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  normal  demand. 
Purchasing  should  be  carefully  controlled.  Production 
schedule  should  be  correlated  with  sales  policy.  Uniform 
cost  accounting  systems  should  be  established.  Equitable 
methods  of  wage  payment  should  be  adopted.  Materials, 
equipment  and  products  should  be  standardized.  Manage- 
ment, moreover,  it  is  urged,  has  "a  definite  responsibility  in 
selecting,  upgrading  and  maintaining  personnel."  The  com- 
mittee adds: 


Experience  indicates  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
when  employment  and  personnel  production  develops  a  sense 
of  mutual  interest  in  production  on  the  part  of  management 
and   workers. 

Labor,  also,  it  is  argued,  has  responsibility  for  increasing 
production.  In  this  field  especially  the  need  for  facts  instead 
of  opinions  stands  out.  The  engineers  urge  all  to  remember 
that  science  is  an  ally  and  not  an  enemy  and  that  no  policy 
can  be  soundly  based  which  ignores  economic  principles. 
Ignorance  of  these  principles,  the  committee  holds,  lies  at 
the  root  of  most  of  labor's  restriction  of  output.  Labor 
organizations,  however,  now  have  an  opportunity  "to  draft 
for  themselves  a  new  bill  of  rights  and  responsibilities."  The 
unions,  it  is  stated,  should  demand  the  determination  and  the 
use  of  performance  standards.  Labor  also,  should  "change 
its  rules  regarding  restriction  of  output,  unreasonable  juris- 
dictional classifications  and  wasteful  methods  of  work." 

The  owners  of  industry,  through  the  banking  function  or 
otherwise,  in  the  judgment  of  the  engineers,  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  eliminating  waste  in  industry.  They  par- 
ticularly have  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  stabilization  of 
production.  The  public  also  may  aid  in  the  elimination  of 
waste.  Style  changes  and  irregular  demand  account  for  much 
loss.  The  engineers  hold  that  "purchasing  agencies  may 
assist  by  educating  the  public  in  better  methods  of  buying, 
thus  having  an  influence  on  the  stabilization  of  industry 
by  reducing  a  number  of  items  of  cost  and  distributing  the 
demand  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

The  engineers  recommend  that  trade  associations  be  formed 
in  those  industries  lacking  comprehensive  organizations.  Trade 
associations,  however,  it  is  held  should  make  public  the  in- 
formation collected,  including  current  data  on  production. 
Such  practice,  it  is  urged,  would  make  for  stability  and 
elimination  of  waste.  The  engineers  suggest  also  that  a 
national  industrial  information  service  should  be  established 
to  furnish  timely,  regular  and  complete  information  on  cur- 
rent production,  consumption  and  the  available  stocks  of 
commodities.  To  this  should  be  added  a  national  statistical 
service  which  would  cover  employment  requirements  and  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  plan  of  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  of  1919 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  adjustment  and  settlement 
of  labor  dispute.  It  urges  that  a  national  public  health 
policy  be  developed  and  that  a  nation  wide  program  of  in- 
dustrial standardization  be  encouraged  by  the  government  in 
cooperation  with  industry.  Where  federal  laws  interfere 
with  the  stabilization  of  industry  it  is  held  that  these  should 
be  revised  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  At  this  point, 
the  committee  says : 

The  largest  area  of  waste  lies  in  the  period  of  slack  pro- 
duction and  unemployment  due  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic 
tides  between  booms  and  slumps.  The  status  of  industries  as 
a  whole  shows  that  we  usually  expand  our  equipment  at  the 
periods  of  maximum  demand  for  products  instead  of  doing  our 
planning  for  expansion  during  periods  of  slack  consumption. 
While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  industry  can  be  so  stabilized 
as  to  do  its  capital  construction  in  slack  periods  there  are  some 
industries  which  can  be  led  in  this  direction  by  cooperation 
with  the  government  and  cooperation  among  themselves.  This 
applies  particularly  to  railroads,  telephones,  telegraphs,  power 
concerns  and  other  public  utilities  and  the  expenditure  upon 
municipal,  state  and  national  public  works.  As  a  striking 
example  in  a  seasonal  industry  such  as  coal  mining,  no  adequate 
solution  regarding  stabilization  could  be  found  except  through 
organized  cooperation  of  operators,  labor,  railroads,  and  large 
consumers.  Under  existing  laws  as  to  combinations  such  co- 
operation cannot  be  carried  out,  therefore  we  believe  that  federal 
legislation  is  necessary  in  making  such  cooperation  under  com- 
petent government   authority. 

Such   in   summary  are  the   findings  of  the  Committee  on 
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Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  whose  members  were: 
J.  Park  Channing,  chairman ;  L.  P.  Alford,  George  D. 
Babcock,  William  R.  Basset,  F.  G.  Coburn,  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
Harrington  Emerson,  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Herbert  Hoover,  Ed- 
ward Eyre  Hunt,  C.  E.  Knoeppel,  Robert  Linton,  Fred  J. 
Miller,  H.  V.  R.  Scheel,  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  L.  W.  Wal- 
lace, John  H.  Williams,  Robert  B.  Wolf.  It  is  the  most 
authoritative  word  which  has  ever  been  spoken  concerning  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  and  the  losses  endlessly  suffered  by 


this  nation.  The  report  is  admittedly  based  on  a  preliminary 
survey.  Such  a  survey  should  naturally  be  followed  by  a 
more  intense  study  of  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  in 
sundry  fields  of  effort.  By  this  swift  and  intelligent  work, 
the  Federated  American  Engineering  Society  has,  however, 
furnished  the  inspiration  for  a  greater  research  which  is  yet 
to  come.  Already,  however,  information  is  at  hand  upon 
which  salutary  readjustments  may  be  made  in  the  nation's 
industry. 


A  Little  Island  of  Foreign  ness 

By  Joseph  J.  Weber 


i 


DURING  the  ten  years  beginning  with  approxi- 
mately 1885  a  group  of  immigrants  from  southern 
Russia  landed  in  North  Dakota,  about  eighty 
miles  southeast  of  Bismarck,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  They  settled  down  in  Emmons  county,  which  borders 
on  the  South  Dakota  state  line  and  lies  immediately  east  of 
the  Missouri  river.  The  degree  of  progress  which  this  defi- 
nite group  has  made  during  thirty  years  in  adopting  the 
language,  customs,  and  ideals  of  America,  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  early  belligerents  of  the  World  War,  our  entry 
and  particpiation,  and  especially  conscription,  throws  some 
light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  exercise  conscious  social  control  in  the  form  of 
Americanization. 

Lower  Emmons  county  contains  a  little  over  twenty-two 
congressional  townships.  Of  these  only  a  few  are  concerned 
in  this  story,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map. 
The  shaded  area  shows  that  settlement  was  begun  in  three 
different  places.  This  was  due  to  the  topography  of  the 
land.  Elsasz,  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Hague,  lies 
in  a  pleasing  basin-like  plain.  iStrasburg  is  similarly  situ- 
ated. The  remaining  district  lies  along  the  south  fork  of 
Beaver  Creek.  Though  this  corner  of  the  settlement  has 
no  special  name,  it  is 
commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Creek." 
The  immigrants 
came  from  certain 
villages  within  fifty 
miles  of  Odessa, 
principal  among 
them  being  Stras- 
burg  and  Elsasz. 
The  reader  will 
readily  recognize 
the  ethnical  rela- 
tionship of  these 
people.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  their 
ancestors  had  mi- 
grated from  South- 
western Germany 
to  Russia  some  time 
between  1776  and 
1  8  1  5,  especially 
during  the  Napol- 
eonic    disturbances. 


These  immigrants  still  spoke  the  German  language,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  had  lived  in  Russia  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  important  to  note  that  without  proper 
"Russianization"  they  had  adopted  neither  the  language  nor  the 
customs  and  ideals  of  the  Russians.  So  far  as  I  know  they  had 
made  only  one  important  adjustment — roubles  in  place  of 
marks.  Beyond  that  they  had  merely  developed  a  contempt 
for  everything  intrinsically  Russian.  They  unanimously  hated 
the  czar  and  his  government. 

In  their  customs  these  people  were  strictly  German.  In- 
stead of  vodka,  they  drank  schnaps.  They  cooked  and  ate 
German '  dishes.  Their  garments  were  of  German  peasant 
style.  The  young  folks  wooed  and  married  in  German  fash- 
ion. All  lived  in  accordance  with  Teutonic  ideals  and  main- 
tained steadfast  loyalty  for  their  Vaterland  during  their  en- 
tire century  of  residence  in  Russia. 

Here  in  Emmons  county  they  now  settled  down,  isolated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  America.  What  few  Yankee 
pioneers  lived  among  them  soon  moved  away;  and  those  liv- 
ing beyond  the  settlement  helped  to  accentuate  their  isola- 
tion by  calling  them  "Damn  Russians." 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Not  only  have  these  immi- 
grants not  become  Americanized,  but  they  have  even  retro- 
gressed ;  that  is, 
most  of  the  sec- 
ond generation 
have.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  had 
learned  to  read 
and  write  a  little 
German  in  the  old 
country  village 
schools ;  but  here, 
scattered  over  the 
wide  prairie,  their 
American-  born 
children  have  grown 
up — illiterates. 

Of  course  this 
should  have  been 
prevented.  But  up 
to  191 7  the  United 
States  Government 
did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  its  immi- 
grants ever  learned 
the  language  of  this 


Map  of  Emmons 
County,  Showing 
the  Three  Nuclei 
of  the  Settlement 
by  Immigrants  from 
Southern  Russia} 
now  Ukraine. 
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country;  and'  one  can  hardly  escape  the  inference  that  its 
attitude  had  even  favored  the  creation  of  a  most  fantastic 
linguistic  crazy   quilt. 

Then  the  war  broke  out. 

Fed  up  on  nothing  but  the  un-American  press;  their  im- 
agination fanned  by  ancient  prejudice,  especially  an  ineradi- 
cable hatred  for  all  things  British,  these  people  sympathized 
with  the  German  cause  from  the  very  first  minute,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  relatives  in  the  Russian  army 
were  being  mowed  down  like  grass  by  the  German  soldiers 
on  the  Eastern  front. 

Nor  did  they  change  their  unreasoning  attitude  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  President  Wilson,  from  be- 
ing hailed  as  the  man  who  had  kept  us  out  of  war,  now 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
money  interests,  more 
specifically,  the  muni- 
tions manufacturers 
and  the  financiers 
who  had  negotiated 
the  enormous  loans 
to  the  Allies. 

With  the  passage 
of  the  conscription 
bill  the  lightning 
struck.  The  older 
people  were  dumb- 
founded. Conscription 
— that  was  why  most 
of  them  had  left  Rus- 
sia. Now  they  were 
in  it  again.  The 
emotional  atmosphere 
reverberated  with  re- 
bellious consternation. 

Some  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged people  were 
openly  seditious.  I  remember  stepping  into  one  of  the  general 
stores  at  Hague  in  the  fall  of  191 7.  Before  my  eyes,  on  a  wire 
stretched  across  the  large  room,  dangled  cheap  gaudy  pictures 
of  the  kaiser  and  his  family  and  of  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff, 
and  other  military  celebrities.  The  merchant  was  selling  these 
for  the  edification  of  American  citizens. 

About  that  time  I  was  holding  myself  in  readiness  for  the 
first  draft.  Personally,  I  felt  very  seriously  inconvenienced 
thereby  for  financial  reasons;  and  expressing  myself  rather 
frankly  on  the  subject  in  conversation  with  the  merchant,  I 
was  favored  with  the  following  irrational  contention :  Advo- 
cating resistance  to  conscription,  he  said:  "Anyone  of  Ger- 
man descent  who  suffers  himself  to  be  inducted  to  fight 
against  Germany  is  a  traitor  to  his  Vaterland."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  man's  stand  was  not  exceptional. 
It  expressed  pretty  well  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of 
the  whole  group. 

Such  was  the  hold  Germany  exercised  upon  these  former 
subjects.  Four  generations  in  Russia  and  one  in  America 
had  failed  to  shake  their  loyalty.  I  was  among  them  and 
saw  them  rave.  But  I  did  not  blame  them  for  their  dis- 
loyalty; nor  did  I  condemn  the  merchant.  On  the  contrary, 
the  blame,  I  believe,  rests  upon  the  government  which  had 
neglected  them. 

The  settlers  of  Elsasz,  Strasburg,  and  the  Creek  were  not 
disloyal  because  innately  perverted.  Quite  different,  the 
trouble  was  ignorance.     It  is  useless  to  argue  that  they  should 


have  known  better.  Ignorant  people  are  helpless;  not  con- 
demnation, but  education  is  what  they  need.  And  what  made 
matters  worse  here  was  that  their  old-country  traditions  with 
respect  to  education  and  loyalty  had  broken  down  under  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  our  homestead  law,  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  socializing  effect  of  village  life. 

I   repeat,  the  United  States  Government  should  shoulder 
the   blame    for   this   manifest   disloyalty.      It   permitted    the 
immigration    to    meander    over    our    picturesque 
our  valleys,   form  thousands  of  glistening  ponds, 


-stagnate. 


stream    of 
plains,  fill 
and    then- 
neglect,  but  Russia, 
German  immigrants, 
different.      We   had 
We  had 
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Russia   had   been   guilty   of    a   similar 

in   1776,  was  more  backward  than  her 

With  America,  however,  the  case  was 

reached   a  higher  stage   of   civilization. 

the  ideal  of  democracy,  and  we  had  the  means  of 

perpetuating  it — pub- 
lic schools. 

But  the  federal 
government  did  not 
see  to  it,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  the  state 
government,  that  the 
children  of  these  im- 
migrants were  ade- 
quately provided  with 
the  opportunities  of 
an  education.  It  is 
true  that  the  state  law 
prescribed  compulsory 
attendance ;  but  its  en- 
forcement was  pretty 
much  of  a  joke.  I 
know,  for  I  was  a 
victim  of  the  joke. 
We  had  one  or  two 
and  sometimes  three 
months  of  school  a 
year.  Quite  frequently  this  was  conducted  by  a  home-product 
teacher  in  the  German  language.  Occasionally  we  had  a 
good  teacher ;  but  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were  guided  by  some 
specimen  of  immoral  riff-raff  imported  from  other  states. 

One  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  this  poor  state  of  affairs 
was  that  the  people  were  not  imbued  with  the  ideal  of  pub- 
lic education.  They  had  left  Germany  when  it  came  into 
vogue  there,  and  in  Russia  they  never  engendered  it.  It 
thus  happened  that  when  they  came  to  America  the  idea  was 
new  to  them.  It  was  distasteful  to  be  taxed  for  public 
schools.  An  education  was  of  no  good  anyway.  My  parents 
used  to  meet  my  request  for  being  sent  away  to  school  by 
saying  in  substance:  "So,  you  want  to  become  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  a  good-for-nothing?  No,  you  stay  right  here  and 
grub  for  a  living." 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  religious  question  so  far,  for 
this  reason:  When  I  say  these  people  are  Catholics,  my  Protes- 
tant readers  may  jump  to  an  unwarranted  conclusion.  Now 
it  happens  that  there  ar#  many  Protestant  communities, 
similar  to  the  three  described,  to  the  east  and  south,  namely 
Campbell,  McPherson,  and  Mcintosh  counties.  These  are 
equally  backward  from  the  standpoints  of  language,  customs, 
and  ideals.  Creed  must  therefore  be  dismissed  as  of  little  or 
no  significance. 

The  problem  is  not  religious  but  civic.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  consistently  maintained  laissez-faire  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government.     The  evils  of  this  neglect  were 
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strikingly  revealed  by  the  draft.  Hundreds  of  these  youny 
men  were  sent  to  Camp  Dodge  and  other  camps,  where  they 
could  not  even  give  personal  data  without  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters. It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  could  not  be  pro- 
moted to  important  positions.  Many  landed  in  the  develop- 
ment battalions  where  they  were  taught  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  English   language. 

II 

What  can  be  done  at  this  late  date?  How  can  the  United 
States  Government  make  up  for  its  neglect  in  the  past? 

Americanization  means  social  control.  But  in  social  con- 
trol there  are  dangers.  In  a  lecture  given  by  Allen  T.  Burns, 
director  of  the  Americanization  Studies  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, he  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  stressing  the  Ameri- 
can half  of  the  process  and  stepping  lightly  on  the  "ization" ; 
"for,"  he  said,  "that  is  what  drove  most  of  our  immigrants 
from  their  native  countries."  To  me  this  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  precaution. 

Equally  valuable  precautions  are  voiced  by  the  well  known 
sociologist  Edward  A.  Ross  in  his  book  on  social  control. 
Among  the  many  limits  which  he  discusses,  two  are  especially 
pertinent  here: 

"Each  increment  of  social  interference  should  bring  more 
benefit  to  persons  as  members  of  society  than  it  entails  in- 
convenience to  persons  as  individuals."  In  other  words,  social 
interference  should   do  them  more  good   than   harm. 

"Social  interference  should  not  lightly  excite  against  itself 
the   passion   for   liberty." 

Taking  these  up  in  the  reverse  order,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  danger  of  exciting  the  passion  for  liberty  can  be 
averted,  first,  by  resorting  to  coercion  only  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  conscription, 
and,  second,  by  exercising  social  control  sympathetically.  The 
keynote  to  successful  Americanization  is  sympathy.  Lack  of 
sympathy  tends  to  produce  isolation ;  the  presence  of  sym- 
pathy, on  the  other  hand,  encourages  mingling  and  social  in- 
tercourse, and  this  in  turn  begets  a  desire  to  "do  as  the 
Americans  do,"  to  speak  the  same  language,  follow  the  same 
customs,  and  live  in  accordance  with  the  same  ideals  as  seem 
to  be  in  vogue. 

Then  the  first-named  limit  of  social  control.  The  change 
in  language,  customs,  and  ideals  surely  would  benefit  thess 
immigrants  and  their  children  more  as  members  of  the  United 
States  citizenry  than  it  would  entail  inconvenience  to  them  as 
individuals.  It  would  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  American-speaking  people  in  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  pursuits  of  life.  Social  interference  would  un- 
questionably be  justified  in  this  case.  And  what  possible  in- 
convenience could  it  entail  to  these  people  to  know  this 
country's  language  in  addition  to  their  own?  What  did  they 
come  to  America  for,  if  not  to  be  naturalized,  Americanized  ? 

Social  control  by  the  United  States  Government,  even  to 


the  point  of  coercion  if  necessary  at  first,  is  justifiable,  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  good  of  these  immigrants  as  new  members 
of  our  nation.  And  it  is  not  only  justifiable  but  highly  de- 
sirable. We  may  glean  a  suggestion' from  the  attitude  of 
the  returned  sons  who  in  the  camps  were  forced  to  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  English.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
abused  at  all.  Somehow  they  were  glad  of  their  experience, 
for  having  been  initiated  into  the  big  American  Fraternity. 
And  their  home  folks  were  glad,  too.  I  remember  well  the 
joy  which  an  elderly  Emmons  county  couple  manifested  when 
they  received  from  their  boy  in  camp  his  first-written  letter. 

The  central  sphere  of  influence  should  be  the  public  school 
system.  This  should  be  in  full  charge  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  younger  generation.  Equality  of  opportunity 
should  not  only  be  granted  but  actually  guaranteed.  Any 
difficulties  due  to  economic  disparities  should  be  offset  by 
assistance  in  the  form  of  aids,  such  as  transportation  refunds, 
long-time  loans,  scholarships,  covering  living  expenses  as  well 
as  tuition,  to  be  granted  freely  to  those  who  seem  most  prom- 
ising. Art  and  music  should  be  encouraged,  and  talented 
children  should  be  sent  away  to  the  city  studios  and  conserva- 
tories. There  should  be  a  healthy  community  ambition  to 
send  as  many  young  people  as  possible  into  the  professions. 
Adequate  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  the  grooming  of  these  prospective  leaders. 

Next  in  order  would  come  evening  schools  where  over-age 
pupils  and  adults  could  be  educated  in  the  language  of  this 
country  and  in  the  duties  of  enlightened  citizenship.  Suit- 
able library  facilities  should  be  provided.  And  a  local  paper 
might  be  established  under  the  guidance  of  government  ef- 
fort and  maintained  by  community  support. 

Vocational  continuation  schools  should  offer  all  who  de- 
sire to  improve  their  industrial  status  further  training  in 
their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor.  Experimental  farms  should 
be  maintained  by  the  government  authorities,  the  labor  done 
by  the  farmers'  boys,  and  the  work  carefully  supervised  by 
experts  and  correlated  with  the  continuation  courses. 

In  all  the  activities  described  above  the  people  should  in- 
varaibly  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  to  their  full- 
est capacity.  And  whenever  they  display  a  sufficient  degree 
of  ability  in  exercising  these  civic  functions,  they  should  be 
given  complete  control.     They  should  learn  by  doing. 

Ross  in  his  Social  Control  tells  us  that  suggestion,  educa-! 
tion,  and  publicity  are  the  choice  instruments  of  the  new 
folk-craft  which  will  eventually  displace  the  old  state-craft. 
To  these  I  would  add  another — sympathetic  cooperation. 
These  four — suggestion,  education,  publicity,  and  coopera- 
tion— it  can  readily  be  seen,  form  the  core  of  the  plan  of 
action  suggested  here.  If  the  United  States  Government  had 
begun  to  use  them  thrity  years  ago,  when  these  immigrants 
first  settled  lower  Emmons  county,  they  would  not  have  built 
up  for  themselves,  like  corals  in  the  ocean,  an  isolated  island 
of  foreignness. 


From  Concord-Bridge  to  Newport 


By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


HUMAN  nature  shows  wide  ranges  of  elasticity.  In 
rare  moments  it  is  able  to  stretch  itself  over  aston- 
ishing areas  of  expression  and  to  reach  up  to  im- 
possible levels  of  achievement.  In  such  rare  mo- 
ments it  gives  the  lie  to  all  who  think  of  humanity  as  mean  or 
sordid  or  depraved ;  it  writes  a  momentary  chronicle  of  heroic 
aspiration  or  deathless  accomplishment  to  which  all  the  ages 
will  turn  for  inspiration  and  reassurement.  The  high  places 
of  history  are  such  as  these.  One  of  them  is  written  imperish 
ably  at   Concord-Bridge. 

But  human  nature  seems  not  able  to  hold  fast  such  exalted 
experiences  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Most  living  is  on 
lower  levels.  Life  has  so  many  drags.  There  are  so  many 
petty  details  to  be  filled  in.  The  day's  work  has  so  much 
more  of  solid  substance.  A  "minute  man"  may  serve  well  a 
momentary  need  of  the  race.  But  it  is  the  well  ordered 
farm,  the  booming  factory,  the  roaring  train  and  the  long 
lights  of  the  busy  street  that  tell  the  more  permanent  story 
of  its  lasting  needs.  And  this  story  is  written  in  many  ways 
at  every  bridge  and  cross-road  and  village  and  in  every  city 
in  the  land. 

Homes  scattering  the  far  hills  and  plains  and  mountain 
valleys  best  tell  this  story  of  the  permanent  needs  of  the  race, 
since  well  ordered  farms,  booming  factories  and  roaring  trains 
all  exist  for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  home ; 
and  the  long  lights  of  the  city  streets  are  obviously  set  there 
for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  homeward  path  of  the 
city  toiler.  But  some  homes  are  squalid  and  mean ;  some  are 
big  and  ugly,  shaming  the  finer  taste  and  sensibility ;  some  are 
jerry-built  and  obviously  temporary.  All  such  are  not  of  that 
Permanence  which  is  America,  for  which  the  Minute  Men 
fought  at  Concord-Bridge.  America,  the  Permanent,  will 
truly  appear  only  where  Dignity  and  Beauty  unite  to  built 
their  house,  setting  it  in  the  midst  of  stately  lawns,  and  giving 
it  the  atmosphere  of  Peace  and  Continuous  Prosperity. 
Where  shall  this  America  that  is  Permanence  be  found? 
I  went  in  search  of  it  recently.  I  wandered  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Pacific  West  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
mountains,  plains  and  valleys  to  the  Atlantic  East.  Every- 
where was  I  amazed  and  greatly  gratified,  but  nowhere 
greatly  thrilled.  Then  I  sought  Boston,  hitherto  unknown 
to  me  except  in  story.  "There  is  Fanueil  Hall.  There  she 
stands!"  And  I  went  in.  But  controversies  over  the  price 
of  turnips  drifting  in  from  the  market-stalls  below  made  con- 
troversies over  such  far  matters  as  a  tax  on  tea  seem  infantile. 
I  went  my  way. 

But  Adventure  went  with  me.  I  came  at  length  to  that 
spot  "where  a  rude  bridge  once  arched  the  flood,"  and  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  that  "minute  man"  whom  the  genius  of 
Daniel  Chester  French  had  turned  from  flesh  and  blood  to 
bronze,  catching  him  in  the  high  moment  when  his  dust  was 
nighest  to  glory  and  the  gleam  of  generous  youth  irradiated 
his  countenance,  making  him  eternal. 

The  years  fell  away.  I  saw  them  gather  at  the  bridge — 
the  embattled  farmers  from  the  neighboring  fields,  each  one  a 
"village  Hampden."  I  saw  their  new  flag  waving  in  the 
April  breeze.  I  saw  a  young  girl  watching  the  battle  from 
the  window  of  the  "Old  Manse,"  hard  by,  and  know  that 
she  was  storing  up  vivid  memories  to  be  told  and  retold  in 


later  years  to  her  son,  who  would  come  in  good  time  to  be 
the  Poet  of  the  Bridge.  I  heard  the  shot  that  echoed  round 
the  world.  And,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  what  America 
really  was,  once,  in  her  creative  days:  I  felt  the  thrill  of  that 
creative  mood  that  molded  a  nation  into  liberty's  domain, 
and  set  the  rebellious  human  spirit  free.  Something  too  deep 
for  utterance,  too  turbulent  for  tears  rose  up  within  me :  in 
the  gathering  twilight  I  felt  myself  alone  with  the  Minute 
Man:  his  America  was  mine,  also. 

But  the  next  morning  I  realized  that,  though  this  new 
experience  should  go  with  me  all  my  days,  I  could  net  live 
on  its  high  levels  permanently.  An  experience  that  has  to 
be  caught  and  molded  into  bronze  cannot  be  the  permanent 
mood  of  a  people.  I  must  find  the  permanent .  levels  of 
America  elsewhere.  I  wandered  on.  By  much  the  same 
trail  which  led  Roger  Williams  from  inhospitable  Boston  to 
the  wilderness  of  the  South,  I  went  to  the  Providence  Plan- 
tations though  Speed  incarnate  caught  me  up  and  carried  me 
the  whole  way  in  a  single  hour.  I  looked  upon  the  spot  where 
for  two  centuries  the  bones  of  Roger  Williams  lay  in  peace. 
I  dined  with  friends  at  the  house  where  Thomas  Wilson 
Dorr  meditated  long  on  the  wrongs  of  common  men  until 
he  was  able  to  strike  once  more  that  old  revolutionary  note; 
and  where,  after  he  had  languished  his  years  in  jail,  he  re- 
turned to  spend  his  last  few  days  and  die,  disowned  by  all 
his  family.  But  though  these  things  thrilled,  they  did  not 
reach  the  high  level  of  the  Minute  Man  at  Concord-Bridge ; 
and,  anyhow,  they  were  not  the  things  I  sought.  I  sought 
the  Permanent,  that  real  America  which  will  survive  beyond 
all  temporary'  moments  of  passion  or  expression. 

The  Fourth  of  July  came  on.  Where  should  the  Fourth 
be  spent?  The  statues  of  heroes  and  the  graves  of  pioneers 
had  exhausted  my  emotions.  I  needed  escape  from  the  heights 
of  life  into  more  normal  levels.  With  friends  I  went  to 
Newport,  with  no  thought  of  adventure  but  purely  on  pleasure 
bent.  Newport  is  a  "place  to  go,"  if  but  that  one  may  look 
on  from  afar.  I  expected  nothing  at  Newport:  I  found 
everything.  Newport  lies  at  the  other  end  of  that  road  that 
begins  at  Concord-Bridge! 

If  you  have  been  at  Concord-Bridge,  you  will  know  that 
the  road  begins  there.  For  America,  there  is  nothing  behind 
or  beyond  the  Minute  Man.  He  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  road  and  looks  across  the  Bridge,  across  the  battleground 
— past  the  graves  of  the  British  soldiers  who  "came  three 
thousand  miles  and  died  to  keep  the  past  upon  its  throne" — 
far  down  the  road  that  stretches  away  to  the  South.  A  look 
as  of  far  distances  is  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  saw,  beyond  Concord 
village,  and  beyond  the  horizon,  the  fair  borders  of  that 
America  for  which  he  died. 

And  what  and  where  is  that  America  he  saw!  Where, 
in  a  single  look,  but  at  Newport?  Is  not  all  that  pioneers 
foresaw,  that  heroes  died  for  and  that  statesmen  dreamed  con- 
centrated here?  Here  Dignity  and  Beauty  and  the  Sense 
of  Permanence  have  combined  to  build  their  houses  in  the 
midst  of  stately  lawns  stretching  down  to  the  blue  sea.  Here 
wealth  with  exquisite  taste  has  driven  ugliness  into  banish- 
ment: nothing  is  squalid  or  mean;  nothing  is  merely  big; 
nothing  is  ugly;  nothing  is  obviously  temporary.  Newport 
is  a  city  of  palaces  set  on  the  everlasting  rocks,  which  rise  out 
and  are  washed  by  the  tides  of  the  universal  Sea.     Here  are 
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no  temporary  emotions  such  as  filled  the  soul  of  that  Minute 
Man  at  Concord-Bridge.  Here  all  is  solid,  substantial,  per- 
manent. Here  is  America.  Not,  it  is  true,  the  America  of 
the  heroic  hearts  that  gathered  at  Concord-Bridge.  That 
was  a  fleeting  emotion,  so  evanescent  that  it  had  to  be  caught 
and  molded  into  bronze.  Newport  is  not  an  emotion.  New- 
port is  the  uttermost  reality,  adamantine,  relentless,  inexor- 
able. Is  it  that  Permanence  which  is  the  ultimate  America? 
Wars  have  been  fought  to  make  Newport  possible  and  keep 
her  free.  Farms  are  cultivated  to  provision  her.  Men  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  to  bring  to  her  tables  the  choicest 
offerings  of  earth.  Men  delve  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  bring  the  coals  that  will  light  and  warm  her  homes. 
Factories  boom  in  many  lands  to  bring  her  the  objects  that 
will  turn  these  great  stone  piles  into  homes  of  beauty  and  de- 
light. Trains  roar  over  distant  mountains  and  the  far,  wide 
plains  to  bring  the  treasures  of  the  lands  to  her,  and  to  carry 
the  favored  ones  to  share  her  treasures  and  her  delights.  All 
eyes  turn  to  her  in  envy.  Any  heart  would  leap  for  joy  to 
be  admitted  to  her  inner  shrines.  All  else  that  America  owns 
and  boasts  about,  provincially,  is  but  crude  fool's  gold 
beside  the  treasures  that  Newport  knows.  Here  Fashion 
reigns  supreme  in  the  City  of  Summer  Women,  and  none  may 
dispute  her  rule  or  question  her  authority. 


And  so,  I  have  had  two  thrills,  two  world-shakings  of  the 
soul  in  this  my  search  for  America,  the  Permanent.  I  have 
stood  at  Concord-Bridge,  where  the  real  America  began,  and 
still  begins  (could  she  but  know  it!)  and  thrilled  to  the 
gleam  of  creative  life  and  light  that  shines  in  the  face  of  the 
Minute  Man.  And  going  thence,  I  have  walked  along  the 
Cliff  Walk  at  Newport,  where  America  comes  to  an  end  (as 
some  suspect!)  and  seen  a  city  into  which  Industry  and  Com- 
merce pour  their  offerings  of  wealth  immeasurable,  and  where 
Dignity  and  Beauty  and  the  (Sense  of  Permanence  have  com- 
bined to  build  their  palaces  housing  a  life  that  is  adamantine, 
relentless,  inexorable — worthily  representative  of  the  deter- 
mination of  pioneering,  heroic  spirits  that  there  should  be 
built  on  these  shores  a  social  order  that  should  endure!  And 
if  a  sight  like  this  cannot  thrill  one  who  is  in  search  of 
America,  the  Permanent,  then  he  is  beyond  the  stage  of 
thrills! 

It  is  a  long,  long  way  from  Concord-Bridge,  with  its 
Minute  Man,  to  Newport,  with  its  Summer  Women.  Yet  the 
journey  can  be  made.  And  when  it  has  been  made,  the 
pilgrim  will  find  that  just  as  there  is  nothing  behind  or  be- 
yond the  Minute  Man  at  Concord-Bridge  so  there  is  nothing 
before  or  beyond  the  Summer  Woman  at  Newport.  America 
began  at  Concord-Bridge.     She  ends  at  Newport-by-the-Sea. 


Barbed  Wire 


By  Homer  Folks 


IT  was  in  the  eighteen  eighties  when  timber  began  to 
be  scarce  and  labor  too  expensive  to  build  stone  fences 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  barbed  wire  fences.  The  rail  fence,  made  of 
such  rails  as  Lincoln  split,  had  not  only  served  its  original 
purpose  of  keeping  the  animals  where  they  ought  to  be,  but 
had  also  been  a  very  friendly  institution,  almost  a  community 
center.  It  made  shade  so  that  the  sheep  and  hogs, 
as  well  as  the  dog,  found  shelter  under  it  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  To  find  a  place  to  climb  through  between  the  rails  was, 
to  the  very  small  boy,  a  daring  exploit  into  an  unknown  field. 
When  he  was  a  little  larger,  to  climb  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  exciting  of  his  pastimes.  The  horses  relieved 
themselves  of  torturing  flies  by  scratching  against  the  ends 
of  the  rails.  If  they  did  it  a  little  too  thoroughly  the  fence 
fell  down,  but  it  could  be  replaced  easily.  Above  all,  the 
fence  could  always  be  leaned  upon  by  the  man  in  the  field 
when  he  stopped  to  hold  friendly  converse  with  a  neighbor 
passing  by  in  the  road.  A  large  part  of  all  the  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  country  took  place  in  just  this  way.  Very 
likely  the  discussions  over  the  rail  fences  of  the  country 
elected  a  rail  splitter  President.  The  farmers  knew  he  would 
never  try  to  straddle  a  fence. 

The  barbed  wire  was  soon  found  to  have  none  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  rail  fence,  except  that  it  did  prevent  the  animals 
from  straying.  It  made  no  shade  for  the  animals,  the  small 
boy  could  not  climb  through  it  or  over  it.  No  one  could 
possibly  lean  upon  it  or  sit  upon  it  and  whittle.  It  measur- 
ably increased  the  volume  of  profanity  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Nobody  could  possibly  discuss  anything  over  it. 
The  animals  did  not  see  it  until  they  ran  against  it  and  tore 
themselves  on  the  sharp  projecting  barbs.     Valuable  animals 


were   seriously   injured,    and    neighborhood    quarrels   sprang 

up  where  all  had  been  peace  and  good  understanding. 

"Why  didn't  your  old  horse  keep  away  from  the  fence?" 

"He  didn't  see  the  darned  thing  until  he  had  run  agin  it." 

It  does  not  take  farmers  long  to  learn  about  fences,  and 

the  barbed   wire   fence  soon   disappeared,    and   later   woven 

wire  fences  were  successful. 

The  very  qualities  which  made  barbed  wire  impracticable 
for  fences  made  it  invaluable  for  war.  Here  the  whole  idea 
was  to  mislead,  to  irritate,  to  wound,  and  the  deeper  and 
more  serious  the  wounds,  the  better.  Therefore,  the  barbs 
were  made  longer,  sharper,  stiffer,  and  more  numerous;  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  this  kind  of  barbed  wire  was  strung 
in  thick  rows  across  Europe  from  the  North  iSea  through 
Belgium,  all  the  way  across  France,  through  Northeastern 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Russia,  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Esthonia.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  over  this  stretch  of 
thousands  of  miles  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Most  of  the  old 
barbed  wire  has  been  taken  up  and  rolled  into  unshapely 
masses  and  thrown  into  waste  places.  Everywhere  it  has 
the  look  of  an  exotic  and  undesirable  product  except  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Mont-falcone,  where  the  trenches  had  to  be 
dynamited  instead  of  dug,  and  where  the  rusting  coils  and 
heaps  of  barbed  wire  seem  quite  in  place  as  though  they  might 
naturally  have  grown  out  of  such  soil. 

Meanwhile,  however,  war  has  built  another  series  of 
barbed  wire  fences  pretty  much  all  over  Europe,  quite  as 
irritating  and  dangerous.  We  met  plenty  of  it  in  making 
the  two  hundred  and  ten  mile  auto  drive  from  Insterburg 
in  East  Prussia  to  Riga.  "We"  were  a  couple  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Red  Cross  from  Paris  headquarters 
and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Ryan,  director  of  the  American  Red 
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Cross  activities  in  the  Baltic  States.  When  we  had  driven 
an  hour  or  two  out  of  Insterburg,  Dr.  Ryan  brought  the  car 
to  a  stop  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  remarked  that  we  had 
better  seal  our  luggage.  We  tied  strings  around  our  travel- 
ling bags  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  tool  which  he  had  brought 
along,  the  ends  of  the  string  were  fastened  by  a  lead  seal 
which  carried  on  it  the  emblem  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
— all  except  Dr.  Ryan's  own  small  bag. 

Soon  we  came  to  the  city  of  Tilsit  and  approached  the 
Memel  River,  its  northern  boundary.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  bridge,  in  the  center  of  which,  or  of  its  predecessor,  Na- 
poleon and  the  czar  signed  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  which  every 
high  school  boy  once  knew  about,  we  were  confronted  by  a 
huge  log  stretched  directly  across  the  road,  some  three  feet 
above  the  ground  and  supported  by  two  heavy  posts.  One 
end  was  loaded  just  beyond  the  post  with  heavy  iron  weights. 
The  other  was  fastened  to  its  post  by  a  heavy  iron  chain 
which  was  formidably  locked. 

Dr.  Ryan  remarked,  "We  are  now  coming  into  Memel- 
Land."  Memel-Land,  it  seems,  is  a  stretch  of  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Memel  River  including  the  city  of  Memel  at 
its  mouth,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  East  Prussia,  now 
claimed  by  both  Lithuania  and  Germany,  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  allied  nations  for  future  disposition. 

By  the  roadside,  just  this  side  of  the  log,  was  a  building 
from  which  there  appeared  several  highly  uniformed  func- 
tionaries who  required  our  passports.  This  was  No.  I  of 
the  strands  of  barbed  wire  across  our  pathway.  We  had  fore- 
seen this,  however,  and  our  passports  were  thoroughly 
vised  and  stamped  red,  black,  blue  and  much  be-ribboned 
and  signed  by  many  consulates  in  many  different  languages. 
We  had  little  difficulty  in  cutting  strand  No.  I.  We  hand- 
ed the  officials  the  three  passports  which  they  took  into  the 
small  building  and  which  they  returned  to  us  some  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  later,  pronouncing  them  correct. 

Then  they  pointed  to  the  chauffeur — barbed  wire  strand 
No.  2.  Dr.  Ryan  produced  a  suitable  letter  which  authorized 
the  chauffeur  to  pass  through.  They  seemed  loath  to  admit 
that  all  was  right  and  pointed  to  the  car — barbed  wire  strand 
No.  3.  Most  people  would  not  have  seen  this  wire  until 
they  ran  against  it,  but  Dr.  Ryan's  sharp  eye  and  experience 
with  barbed  wire  (he  had  had  great  trouble  in  getting  a  car 
through  a  few  days  before)  had  provided  him  with  the  nec- 
essary implements  for  cutting  this  particular  strand.  Some 
special  regulations,  it  seems,  had  recently  been  enacted  in 
regard  to  motor  cars.  Dr.  Ryan  had  learned  of  this  and 
produced  a  suitable  telegram  from  Berlin  authorizing  the 
car  to  proceed.  The  functionaries  seemed  to  be  having  very 
little  luck  that  morning. 

Then  they  "said,  "The  baggage," — barbed  wire  strand  No. 
4.  We  said  it  was  sealed.  They  examined  each  piece  to  see 
for  themselves  and  found  all  firmly  sealed  (by  ourselves 
a  half  hour  before),  except  Dr.  Ryan's  own  bag.  Barbed 
wire  strand  No.  5.  This  they  insisted  on  opening  and  ex- 
amining. It  contained  one  pair  of  pajamas,  one  collar,  one 
toothbrush,  one  piece  of  soap  and  a  few  other  kindred  ar- 
ticles. The  officials  looked  highly  disappointed  and,  after 
considering  the  entire  situation  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  a 
ponderous  key  unlocked  the  ponderous  lock  which  held  the 
ponderous  chain  in  place.  The  heavy  log  rose  in  the  air, 
and  we  passed  upon  the  bridge. 


Just  as  we  came  down  the  bridge  on  the  other  side  we 
were  confronted  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  obstacle.  I 
remarked  to  Dr.  Ryan,  "I  suppose  we  are  now  safely  in 
Memel-Land."  "Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "the  other  was  simply 
to  permit  us  to  go  out  of  Germany.  This  is  to  enable  us 
to  enter   into    Memel-Land." 

A  similar  lot  of  uniformed  officials,  speaking  the  same 
German  language,  went  through  exactly  the  same  detailed 
performance.  Although  Memel-Land  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Allied  nations,  the  administration  of  these  local  regu- 
lations is  farmed  out  to  local  German  functionaries.  We 
lost  another  twenty  minutes  getting  into  Memel-Land. 

After  travelling  about  forty  minutes  we  ran  against  a  sim- 
ilar obstacle  and  were  at  the  exit  from  Memel-Land.  Ex- 
actly the  same  set  of  five  strands  of  barbed  wire  fence  was 
stretched  across  our  path.  One  by  one  and  with  extreme 
care  and  having  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  knowing  in 
advance  just  where  the  fences  would  be  and  just  how  the 
wires  had  been  constructed  and  just  how  the  barbs  had  to 
be  handled,  and  having  provided  ourselves  with  wire  cutters 
and  rubber  gloves  and  all  necessities,  Colonel  Ryan  succeed- 
ed in  cutting  a  way  through.  Less  than  half  a  mile  farther 
on  we  came  to  our  fourth  experience.  This  time  it  was  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Lithuania.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon the  same  obstacles  were  encountered  and  the  same  pa- 
tient process  of  disposing  of  barbed  wire  had  to  be  gone 
through  twice  more.  Once  to  get  out  of  Lithuania  and  again 
to  get  into  Latvia. 

It  should  be  said  regarding  Colonel  Ryan  that  probably 
no  person  in  all  the  Baltic  States  could  have  passed  through 
this  series  of  barbed  wire  fences  with  greater  "pull"  and 
with  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  give  him  a 
fair  course.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  all  this  re- 
gion. He  has  stamped  out  epidemics  of  typhus  and 
cholera,  carried  food  to  starving  populations,  taken  ambu- 
lances out  upon  battlefields  and  carried  away  the  wounded 
under  fire  and  had  enough  influence  to  secure  an  armistice 
repeatedly  in  the  fighting  in  the  outskirts  of  Riga  to  allow 
him  to  transport  food  to  the  civilians  back  of  the  lines.  In 
fact,  he  sometimes  just  declared  the  armistice  himself,  but 
it  worked. 

All  this  will  help  to  show  why  Colonel  Ryan  was  able  to 
get  us  safely  and  fairly  expeditiously  across  the  frontiers.  He 
remarked  that  the  "ordinary  civilian"  would  have  as  much 
chance  of  getting  through  the  obstacles,  which  any  traveller 
must  meet  in  passing  from  Insterburg  to  Riga,  "as  a  rabbit 
would  have  of  passing  through  a  country  village  on  market 
day  when  all  the  farmers'  dogs  were  in  from  the  country." 

It  must  be  hoped  that  the  new  and  highly  self-conscious 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  as  quick  to  learn  the  dangers  and 
demerits  of  barbed  wire  fences  as  were  the  farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  irritations,  delays  and  injustices  of  this  newest  kind 
of  barbed  wire  are  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  peace  in 
Europe.  Intended  as  safeguards,  they  have  quite  the  oppo- 
site effect.  The  heavy  burden  of  all  this  elaborate  prepara- 
tion for  trouble,  the  multiplication  of  expensive  thick-headed 
officialism,  the  effort  to  put  in  full  force  and  effect  all  the 
discarded  contrivances  of  the  great  nations,  is  holding  up 
the  economic  recovery  of  Europe.  It  is  depressing  currency, 
reducing  production,  and  delaying  what  at  best  must  be  ex- 
tremely slow  recovery  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  great  war. 


Return  of  the  Polish  Grey  Samaritans 

By  Martha  A,  Chickering 


'A! 


S  you  walk  along  the  street,  how  far  do  you  see 
into  the  folks  you  pass?  How  far  do  you  sense 
the  powers  there — particularly  the  latent  pow- 
ers?" 

These  questions  John  Elliot  asked  at  the  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Milwaukee.  They  have  a  hackneyed  sound, 
but  the  workers  listening  there  were  too  experienced  to  re- 
gard them  as  trite.  At  least,  they  knew  that  one  never  finds 
such  questions  worn  threadbare  by  application. 

Largely  by  a  combination  of  unexpected  circumstances  a 
group  of  thirty  Polish-American  girls,  the  last  nine  of  whom 
are  returning  to  America  this  month  after  eighteen  months 
of  service,  found  themselves,  with  very  meager  preparation, 
doing  a  large  section  of  the  field  work  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Poland. 

Recruited  from  seven  of  the  largest  Polish  centers  in 
America — Trenton,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee ;  trained  for  one  year  in  New 
York,  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral other  educational  and  social  agencies  in  that  city,  and 
sent  to  Poland  to  do  general  relief  work  in  Warsaw,  these 
young  people,  known  as  the  "Polish  Grey  Samaritans,"  were 
transferred  in  December,  1 91 9,  to  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  direction  of  Parmer  Fuller. 

Their  task  was  first  of  all  the  distribution  of  four  hundred 
thousand  outfits  of  clothing — shoes,  stockings  and  material 
for  coats — to  the  one-third  neediest  children  in  every  kitchen 
in  Poland.  These  outfits  were  shipped  from  Warsaw;  ware- 
houses had  to  be  made  ready,  guards  provided,  sewing  rooms 
arranged  for,  fair  methods  devised  for  distribution  in  a  land 
torn  by  race  antagonism,  and  the  terrible  task  of  picking  the 
one-third  neediest  carefully  planned.  After  that,  under  the 
direction  of  nine  experienced  men  directors,  they  supervised 
the  feeding  each  day  of  the  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  children  who  have  been  the  wards  of  America's 
beneficence  in  Poland.  Truly,  it  was  a  task  beyond  any 
dreams  of  those  who  had  been  responsible  for  their  training. 

What  background  had  these  girls  for  such  a  staggering 
task?  A  year  of  training,  indeed,  and  very  carefully  planned 
training,  but  back  of  that?  Half  a  dozen  had  come  from 
factories,  a  few  from  domestic  service,  a  few  more  from 
stores.  One  girl  had  managed  to  get  two  years  of  high 
school  education,  and  one  had  actually  gone  to  college ;  two 
had  had  responsible  office  positions;  one  had  made  a  begin- 
ning in  labor  organization  work.  But  the  average  age  of 
the  whole  thirty,  with  two  or  three  barely  eighteen,  was  some- 
where around  twenty-four,  and  the  average  education  was 
sixth  grade,  parochial  school.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
exactly  half  had  been  born  in  America  and  half  in  Poland. 
In  other  words,  they  were  a  fair  average  of  the  young  people 
of  any  immigrant  section  of  our  industrial  centers.  And  on 
the  efficiency,  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  this  group  of 
girls  suddenly  depended  the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  little  children. 

Of  course,  anyone  can  see  that  even  with  their  meager 
training  the  odds  were  not  all  against  them.  They  knew  the 
Polish  language,  they  had  the  Slavic  immigrant's  willingness 
to  do  hard  and  distasteful  work,  they  understood  and  re- 
spected peasant  prejudices  and  traditions  (blessed  gift  in  an 
American  unit  in  a  foreign  land!)  Finally,  the  blood  of  the 
Polish  people  ran  in  their  veins  and  they  loved  them.  But 
while  these  things  were  tremendously  to  the  good,  they  would 
have  been  equally  true  of  any  native-born  Pole,  and  obviously 
something  more  was  necessary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
there  were  three  things  in  the  way  of  a  "something  more" 
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which  lay  back  of  an  extraordinary  record  of  making  good — 
for  they  did  make  good. 

First,  to  the  Poles  these  girls,  even  though  Polish-born, 
were  always  American — very  clever  Americans  who  had 
learned  Polish  with  extraordinary  rapidity — but  nevertheless 
Americans — and  therefore  vested  with  that  curious,  intangible 
authority,  which  came  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
these  past  years  in  those  countries  so  dependent  upon  the  gifts 
of  food  from  across  the  water.  Like  most  American  immi- 
grants they  spoke  their  native  tongue  with  an  American  ac- 
cent. They  could  give  advice  with  an  air  of  authority  on  the 
heart-breaking  question  of  getting  letters  to  and  money  back 
from  relatives  in  America;  they  knew  all  about  that  land  of 
factories,  mines  and  wealth.  Take  heed,  ye  who  teach  young 
immigrants — and  take  heart — as  a  mother  never  realizes  how 
deep  her  admonitions  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  her  first- 
born until  she  hears  him  passing  it  on  to  a  younger  brother 
with  all  the  force  of  truth  new-given,  so  you  will  never  know 
how  your  slightest  word  and  deed  may  some  day  be  retailed 
in  the  old  country  as  the  Gospel  About  America.  It  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  at  one  station  to  hear  one  girl  re- 
count the  following  conversation.  A  peasant  asked  her  if 
American  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  because  she  had  gold 
in  her  teeth.  "Well,  I  thought  he  might  as  well  think  well 
of  America,"  she  said,  "so  I  told  him  they  were."  But  on 
the  whole  the  information  given  was  conservative  and  wise 
and  seldom  contained  any  such  unpromising  jokes. 

Second,  even  six  years  in  America  seem  to  develop  a  re- 
sourcefulness, a  "push,"  an  organizing  ability  which  seem 
never  to  develop  in  the  old  country.  Accompanied  by  bluster, 
patronage,  ostentation  and  many .  unbeautiful  things  this 
American  gift  may  be — but  when  red  tape  must  be  cut  and 
things  done  in  short  order,  what  a  Godsend  it  sometimes  is! 
Twenty-one-year  old  Mary  had  to  get  some  odd  thousands 
of  coats  made  up  within  the  week,  with  no  apparent  means 
of  doing  it — no  money  to  hire  sewing  women,  no  chance  to 
get  volunteer  service  in  a  city  where  poverty  and  starvation 
leave  no  time  for  volunteering.  Mary  was  one  of  the  for- 
tunates  who  had  had  office  training  in  America,  yet  somehow 
even  stenography  and  typing  did  not  seem  a  very  complete 
equipment  for  the  occasion.  But  it  is  astonishing  what  a  little 
bit  of  American  "bluff"  can  do,  and  an  ultimatum  was  sent 
out  to  all  orphanages  and  institutions  of  the  city  that  when 
coats  were  made  up  for  children  outside  the  institutions  to 
the  number  of  the  children  inside,  then  and  only  then  would 
the  quota  for  the  institutions'  own  children  be  issued.  And 
every  child  in  the  city  who  was  to  receive  a  coat  got  one,  in 
the  allotted  time,  all  made  up. 

Felicia,  delicate,  nineteen  years  old,  Polish-born,  found  the 
mayor  of  one  town  grafting  on  the  American  food.  Had 
Felicia's  life  all  been  spent  in  Poland,  who  can  tell  what 
might,  or  might  not,  have  happened?  What  did  happen, 
was  that  the  next  day  the  mayor  found  himself  packed  into 
jail  with  the  insolent  little  American  pressing  the  charges. 

Third,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  of  all — in 
the  hearts  of  these  girls  whose  lives  had  been  the  lives  of 
monotony  which  go  with  our  industrial  system,  youth  throb- 
bed unrealized,  youth  reaching  out  for  its  great  adventure. 
We  saw  this  white  light  flame  forth  in  many  a  dingy  corner 
during  the  war.  I  wonder  how  much  we  learned  from  it — 
how  much  more  we  trust  to  "unlikely  material"  than  we  used 
to  do?  Thus  writes  one  eighteen-year  old  girl,  American- 
born,  in  a  matter-of-fact  report: 

On  our  way  from  Kowel  to  Wkodzimierz  we  noticed  a  burn- 
ing bridge.     The  chauffeur  got  off  to  investigate.     He  reported 
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that  half  the  bridge  was  burned  away,  but  thought  we  could  get 
by  on  the  other  half.    We  got  over  safely. 

And  another,  whose  six  scant  years  in  America  had  been 
spent  within  the  walls  of  a  tailor  shop : 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  we  found  the  road  very  bad, 
and  could  not  go  any  further.  So  we  left  the  chauffeur  with  the 
machine  and  walked  six  miles  to  a  village  where  we  got  two 
sleds  and  went  back  and  got  the  things.  About  midnight  we 
came  to  Swienciany.  My  feet  were  so  cold  that  I  could  not 
stand  on  them  for  a  few  days.  Next  morning  we  went  to  see 
kitchens  and  institutions.  < 

And  such  sentences  as  these  occur  time  without  number  in 
reports  of  trips.  "This  time  we  rode  on  barbed  wire  on  a  flat 
car  they  were  sending  to  the  front."  "The  bed  I  slept  in 
was  fresh  and  clean,  but  oh,  my,  the  fleas!  All  I  was  doing 
all  night  long  was  killing  fleas."     "I  slept  outdoors,  as  there 


was  no  place  else  to  sleep."  "All  the  cars  were  crowded,  and 
I  had  to  stand  on  the  rear  platform.  The  weather  was  cold, 
and  when  I  reached  my  destination  at  11.25  p-  M.  I  was 
stiff." 

But  the  work  got  done,  and  never  did  any  group  of  workers 
experience  more  complete  joy,  more  thorough  self-giving,  and 
self-finding.  Sickness,  dirt,  "cooties,"  hunger,  cold — what 
were  these  to  the  thrill  of  service,  responsibility,  recognition 
— intellectual,  physical,  and  spiritual  challenge?  This  was 
youth,  adventurous,  eager,  willing  to  die  in  a  good  cause  al- 
ways, coming  into  its  own.  And  perhaps  that  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  war. 

All  glory  to  him  who  may  some  day  devise  an  outlet  for 
this  richest  gift  in  life  in  times  of  peace — who  can  open  the 
road  into  life  without  having  to  burn  up  half  the  world  to 
blaze  the  trail. 


A  Song  Transmuted 

By  Udo  Rail 

THERE  are  beautiful  songs  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 
Of  joy, 
And  laughter, 
And  the  gladness  of  spring. 

See  the  merry  dance 

Of  sunlight  and  shadow 

Through  the  maze  of  young  leaves! 

Do  you  feel  the  thrills  of  vibration  ? 

Do  you  like  the  songs  of  the  birds? 

I  think  I  could  carol  as  well  as  the  birds, 

Or  better. 

I  control  the  whole  gamut 

Of  sounds 

And  of  meaning. 

I  would  sing  you  songs 

To  tinkle  your  ears 

And  to  make  your  brain  tipsy 

With  ecstacy 

And  the  sweet  madness  of  joy!' 

But  I  passefl  a  child  on  my  way  to  the  fields. 

In  the  slums  of,  the  suburb  I  chanced  on  a  child 

With  scrofulous  limbs, 

Undernourished. 

Its  big,  questioning  eyes  were  turned  upon  me: 

Do  you  think  the  world  is  all  right, 

You  self-satisfied  shirker?  .  .  . 

Now  sing  if  you  can ! 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  glories  of  spring, 

All  the  glad  music 

That  would  rise  in  my  heart 

Finds  sorrowful  utterance 

In  one  long  monotonous  throbbing  of  pain. 
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WELFARE  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE 

FOREIGNERS  often  complain  that  the  headlines  of 
American  newspapers  are  "quite  misleading."  "Croker 
Comes  Back  To  Finish  Son's  Suit,"  for  instance,  is  not 
the  tale  of  a  tailor  returned  from  spirit  life.  Nor  is  "Skin- 
ner Is  Slated,"  in  the  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  title  of  a  story  of  how  a  dealer  in  animal  hides  has  his 
own  hair  removed.  Much  worse  was  the  possible  implica- 
tion of  that  paper's  recent  "Send  Maxim's  Head  To  Jail 
In  Rum  Case."  The  article  thus  captioned  did  not  deal 
with  the  inventor's  famous  shaggy  head  at  all,  but  with  the 
headwaiter  of  a  restaurant;  and  even  he  did  not  travel  to 
jail  in  a  keg  of  rum  but  was  merely  charged  with  some  in- 
fringement of  the  Volstead  Act  and  presumably  went  to  the 
Tombs  in  a  taxicab.  Again,  another  publication  in  announc- 
ing the  other  day  "The  Rear  Side  Of  The  Mexican  Ques- 
tion" did  not  refer  to  any  doings  of  the  oil  corporations  but 
merely  misspelt  the  name  of  Jay  S.  Stowell's  excellent  book 
on  the  Mexicans  this  side  of  the  international  boundary. 

PELLAGRA 

THE  inter-relationship  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
and  the  standard  of  living  has  been  brought  pointedly 
forward  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  that  pellagra  is  making  alarming 
headway  in  sections  of  the  cotton  belt  states.  According  to 
the  Service  the  disease  will  claim  about  one  hundred  thousand 
victims  of  whom  about  io  per  cent  will  die.  This  percentage 
is  questioned  by  some  authorities  among  whom  is  W.  I.  King, 
economist  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
York  city,  and  formerly  field  statistician  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  studying  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  pellagra, 
who  believes  that  statistics  would  indicate  that  the  number 
of  deaths  would  total  nearer  I  or  ^  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  cases.  Dr.  King  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  deaths 
may  total  10,000  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of  cases  may 
be  much  greater  than  100,000. 

The  prevalence  of  pellagra,  Dr.  King  states,  is  largely  an 
index  of  business  conditions  in  general.  The  disease  goes  up 
as  real  or  purchasing  power  wages  go  down.  An  indication 
of  this  condition,  he  says,  was  the  prediction  of  the  Public 
Health  iService  in  191 8  that  if  real  wages  were  to  rise  50 
per  cent  that  year  the  number  of  cases  of  pellagra  would  be 
reduced  two-thirds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  rise  in 
wages  in  1918  over  1917,  and  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
fell  off  even  more  than  had  been  predicted. 

Since  pellagra  goes  by  business  cycles,  it  was  possible  to 
predict  last  year  that  there  would  be  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  this  spring  and  summer.  The  fall  of  the 
cotton  market  brought  about  a  business  depression  that 
seriously  affected  the  tenant  farmers  who  are  usually  carried 
by  the  landowning  farmers  for  about  six  months  of  the 
year.  During  such  time  the  tenants  are  provided  with 
food  and  clothing  for  their  families  to  be  paid  for  when  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  the  fall.  However,  last  year's  crop  is 
still  unsold,  and  neither  the  tenant  nor  the  planter  has  re- 
ceived the  returns  upon  which  he  had  depended.  The 
pressure  is  felt  all  along  the  line.  Now,  states  Surgeon- 
General  Hugh  S.  Cummings  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  situation  is  becoming  increasingly  serious. 
"It  takes  about  five  months  of  this  particular  kind  of  semi- 
starvation  before  pellagra  begins  to  manifest  itself,  but  after 
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that  it  does  so  with  appalling  rapidity.  This  second  stage 
is  now  well  under  way."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement 
of  the  Service  comes  late  since,  according  to  Dr.  King,  the 
disease  usually  develops  during  May  or  June,  and  90  per 
cent  of  those  who  now  have  it  will  be  over  it  in  another 
six  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  inadequate  income  and  the  large  families  of 
these  tenant  farmers,  and  the  lack  of  economic  readjustment 
to  meet  the  situation  either  through  public  or  private  initiative, 
what  can  be  done  in  the  present  crisis?  Prevention  largely 
depends  upon  educating  the  people  to  the  use  of  a  balanced 
diet  instead  of  subsistence  upon  salt  pork,  cornmeal  and  mo- 
lasses which  they  depend  on  at  present.  Since,  further,  only 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  it  been  known  that  pel- 
agra  is  not  contagious  and  that  its  prevalence  .depends  upon 
diet,  there  still  remains  the  tremendous  task  of  bringing  this 
fact  home  to  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  South — the  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  mill  owners  and  other  key  people.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  although  it  states  that  it  is  seriously 
crippled  in  its  staff  because  of  the  niggardly  appropriation  al- 
lowed by  Congress  for  pellagra  prevention,  has  been  working 
out  cooperative  measures  along  this  line  especially  with  the  mill 
owners.  The  Service  maintains  but  two  pellagra  experts  in 
the  Southern  states.  Joseph  Goldberger,  M.  D.,  in  charge 
of  the  pellagra  section  of  the  Service,  estimates  that  the  "ir- 
reducible minimum"  needed  immediately  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  does  not  include  hospitaliza- 
tion or  relief  supplies  for  the  victims  of  the  disease,  their 
families  or  other  persons  who  are  existing  on  a  semi-starvation 
diet  and  are  therefore  liable  to  contract  it.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  service,  there  is  but  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
available  to  combat  this  menace. 

JUDGE  McGANNON'S  CONVICTION 

FORMER  JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.  McGANNON  of 
Cleveland  twice  escaped  conviction  for  murder,  but  has 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  for  perjury  for  statements 
made  in  the  murder  trials.  Judge  McGannon,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  was  chief  justice  of  the  police  court,  was 
arrested  several  days  after  the  fatal  shooting  of  Harold  C.  r 
Kagy,  automobile  salesman,  on  a  downtown  street  corner  late 
one  night  in  May,  1920.  The  first  trial  jury  disagreed;  the 
second  freed  Judge  McGannon  of  the  charge  after  a  long 
and  spectacular  trial  in  which  the  state  was  obviously  helpless 
in  the  face  of  testimony  of  state's  witnesses  materially  differing 
from  their  testimony  in  the  first  trial.  Constitutional  limita- 
tions inhibit  another  trial  of  McGannon  on  the  murder 
charge.  He  is  still  to  be  tried  for  contempt  of  court  and 
he  has  appealed  his  conviction  on  the  perjury  charge. 

Judge  McGannon  had  long  served  on  the  municipal  bench. 
His  ability  was  highly  regarded  by  the  legal  profession.  The 
Civic  League  had  recommended  him  every  time  he  ran  for 
reelection.  Apparently,  like  the  patriot  king,  he  had  taken 
gare  to  keep  his  private  life  and  his  public  service  in  water- 
tight compartments. 

The  three  trials  received  far  more  public  attention  than 
any  others  that  had  ever  been  held  in  Cleveland.  A  retinue 
of  taxicab  chauffeurs,  women  companions  of  McGannon  and 
near-saloon  proprietors  as  witnesses  enhanced  the  scene.  The 
expectation  was  very  general  that  the  trials  would  reveal  the 
sources  of  all  corruption  and  political  interference  with  the 
processes  of  criminal  justice,  suspicion  of  which  for  years 
has  been  adding  to  the  public's  cynicism  over  the  whole  system 
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of  apprehending  and  punishing  offenders.  The  trials  came 
far  short  of  that — in  fact  the  first  two  added  to  the  public's 
feeling  of  helplessness.  But  they  did  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  the  courts  have  been  complacent  in  recent  years  over 
the  growing  practice  of  witnesses'  lying  in  their  statements 
on  the  stand.  The  Bar  Association  demanded  and  secured 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  who  with  the  regular 
prosecutor  has  secured  the  conviction  for  perjury  of  a  number 
of  the  witnesses  both  for  the  state  and  for  the  defense  in  the 
two  trials. 

The  McGannon  case  will  be  included  in  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  report  of  its  survey  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  to  be  brought  out  next  fall.  The  survey  has 
been  directed  by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  and  Prof.  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  Harvard  Law  School  who  are  now  at  work  on  the 
report.  An  interest  wider  than  that  ordinarily  accorded  to 
large  social  studies  awaits  the  publication  of  this  report,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  report  of  the  first  administrative  study  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  but  because  it  is  made  during  the 
progress  of  lurid  exemplification  of  the  conditions  which  led 
to  the  public  request  that  the  survey  be  made. 

THE  JOHNSON  BILL 

kOREMOST  among  the  numerous  proposals  regarding 

the  alien  population  of  the  United  States  is  H.  R.  5,346, 

otherwise  known  as  the  Johnson  bill,  which  would  re- 

jrganize  and  change  the  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 

in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  create  in  its  stead  a  bureau 

'authorized  to  provide  for  the  guidance,  protection,  and  better 

conomic  distribution  and  adjustment  of  our  alien  population, 

jch  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship."     It 

aims,  through  a  director  of  citizenship,  to  encourage  and  pro- 

lote  education  of  the  immigrant  by  federal  cooperation  with 

le  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  establishment  of  classes 

public  school  buildings,  places  of  employment,  and  homes. 

[t  is  Section  5,  however,  that  is  arousing  violent  opposition  in 

organizations  and  among  individuals  interested  in  the  foreign- 

3orn.     This  section  compels  every  alien  in  the  United  States 

register  annually,  at  a  cost  of  $2.     At  the  time  of  his 

egistration,  the  alien  must  give  much  personal  information. 

"hat  this  provision  is  considered  undemocratic  by  the  aliens 

lemselves,  many  of  whom  came  to  escape  just  such  regula- 

ions,  is  made  manifest  in  the  following  clippings  from  the 

Dreign   language   press    in    editorials   in    the    Middle   West. 

"hese  papers  are  distinctly  conservative,   and  most  of  them 

Republican : 

But  those  who  attentively  read  this  Johnson  bill  will  fall  on 
the  fifth  section.  It  is  a  politioal  evil  for  the  immigrant,  which 
may  have  serious  consequences  for  those  already  in  this  country 
and  those  who  eventually  will  come.  What  guarantee  is  there 
that  this  registration  will  not  end  by  becoming  a  limitation  of 
liberty,  which  will  transform  itself  into  a  form  of  political  per- 
secution. The  register  containing  the  names  and  data  about  the 
foreigners  may  from  one  day  to  the  next  become  a  black  list  for 
persecution  of  immigrants  and  will  be  used  not  to  aid  them  but 
to  terrorize  them  and  banish  them.     [Italian.] 

Such  methods  as  the  registration,  as  well  as  all  other  com- 
pulsory ways  in  line  with  Johnson's  proposal,  are  hurtful  to  the 
well  meaning  American  citizens  of  foreign  descent  and  to  the 
candidates  of  good-will  and  faith  for  citizens.  Such  methods 
can  only  estrange  rather  than  encourage.     [Polish.] 

It  smacks  too  much  of  Prussian  espionage.  Only  this  that 
every  alien  once  a  year  must  go  to  the  school  authorities  and  be 
registered — at  $2  per  head — reminds  one  too  much  of  the  pri- 
soners who  have  been  set  free  on  parole,  but  for  safety's  sake 
are  required  to  report  to  the  authorities  so  that  they  can  have 
them  under  control.  .  .  .  We  don't  know  what  the  bill  means 
by  a  "better  economic  distribution  and  better  economic  regula- 
tion"— but  we  can  easily  see  how  this  distribution  and  regula- 
tion may  be  such  that  the  immigrants  will  decline  it  with  thanks. 
[Danish.] 

Love  to  the  country  of  your  adoption  is  only  born  through  that 
liberality  which  has  always  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
American  system  of  government  and  the  American  laws. 
[Danish.] 


MRS.  PARKER'S  APPOINTMENT 

THE  appointment  of  Valeria  H.  Parker,  M.  D., 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Board  raises  anew  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  profession  of  social  work  is  able  to  articulate  itself 
and  to  make  clear  to  people  that  it  has  a  content  and  a 
technique  of  its  own.  This  has  especial  point  in  this  case 
since  Congress  threw  out  the  appropriations  for  social  hygiene, 
educational  and  research  work  heretofore  granted  and  ap- 
propriated $225,000  to  be  used  only  for  protective  social 
measures.  The  appropriation  for  this  phase  of  the  work  is 
indeed  a  distinct  triumph  for  the  social  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  board  in  the  past.  Those  who  are  disappointed 
in  Mrs.  Parker's  appointment  feel  that  the  position  demands 
a  greater  degree  of  training,  experience  and  proved  capacity 
to  initiate  and  direct  social  policies  and  undertakings  than  the 
successful  candidate  has  to  offer. 

The  board  was  established  three  years  ago  under  the 
Chamberlain-Kahn  Act  for  the  moral  and  physical  protection 
of  the  men  in  the  fighting  forces.  It  was  later  ruled  by  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  that  this  was  not  a  war 
measure  but  that  the  board  was  a  permanent  one.  The 
members  are  the  secretaries  of  war,  navy  and  treasury,  and  the 
surgeons  general  of  the  army,  navy,  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  The  work  with  which  the  department 
is  now  concerned  is  that  of  investigating  moral  conditions 
about  the  military  and  naval  centers,  stimulating  law  enforce- 
ment wherever  necessary  and  developing  community  respon- 
sibility in  carrying  out  social  measures  necessary  to  moral 
rehabilitation  as  well  as  community  provision  of  wholesome 
amusement  and  recreation  for  soldiers.  Although  the  de- 
creased appropriation  necessitates  reducing  the  staff  by  50 
per  cent,  Dr.  Parker  expects  success.  She  believes  the  women 
of  the  country  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  return  to 
commercialized  vice  districts  and  she  anticipates  their  support. 
Dr.  Parker  became  keenly  interested  in  this  movement  as 
a  result  of  her  services  as  policewoman  in  Connecticut  during 
the  war.  She  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  Commission  of  Connecticut  and  as  chairman  of  the 
social  hygiene  committee  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers. 

CAMP    SANITATION 

CALIFORNIA  is  the  pioneer  state  in  the  regulation  of 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions  in  labor  camps  which, 
since  191 4,  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  appreciated 
functions  of  the  state  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing. [See  the  Survey  for  November  8,  1919.]  An  amend- 
ing act  passed  in  the  1921  session  of  the  legislature  and  be- 
coming effective  on  August  1  strengthens  the  powers  of  the 
commission  in  the  following  particulars: 

Section  2,  providing  for  suitable  sleeping  quarters,  has  been 
added  to  by  a  provision  requiring  at  least  20  inches  of  clear 
space  between  beds  or  bunks.  This  does  away  with  the  type  of 
bed  commonly  known  as  platform  bunks.  An  employer  must 
provide,  upon  request  of  employe,  a  mattress  or  equally  com- 
fortable bedding  for  which  he  may  make  a  reasonable  charge. 
When  straw  or  other  material  is  substituted  for  mattresses,  a 
container  or  tick  must  be  provided. 

A  clause  is  added  to  section  3,  providing  that  all  dishes,  cook- 
ing utensils  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  kept,  or  from  which 
food  is  to  be  eaten,  including  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  must  be 
kept  clean,  unbroken  and  sanitary. 

Section  7  gives  the  commission  the  right  to  enter  upon  public 
or  private  property  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  camp  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  exists  thereon,  also  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  may  be  violations  of  that  act.  This  right 
of  entry  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  enforcement  had  been 
questioned,  and  the  full  operation  of  the  act  had  been  hindered. 

The  commission  by  this  new  act  is  also  given  the  power  and 
authority  of  sheriffs  and  other  peace  officers  to  make  arrests, 
serve  notices,  etc.,  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
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ROADS  AND  CROPS 

STUDENTS  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  America  who 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  time  and  again  to  the 
close  connection  between  prices  and  transportation — not 
only  the  cost  of  transportation  but  the  efficacy  of  the  distri- 
bution system  as  well — will  not  be  surprised  when  returned 
travellers  from  China  tell  them  that  the  famine  problem  of 
that  great  country  is  largely  a  problem  of  roads.  As  a  strik- 
ing footnote  to  the  many  accounts  of  American  participation 
in  the  relief  of  that  famine,  Emmet  W.  White,  manager  of 
the  Insular  and  Foreign  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
tells  of  the  part  played  by  American  road  engineering  in  that 
enormous  enterprise.  As  early  as  191 7,  in  connection  with 
the  flood  relief  of  that  year,  the  building  of  roads  was  found 
to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  utilizing  valuable  labor  and 
of  economically  administering  relief.  Again  in  the  present 
emergency,  engineering  direction  by  capable  Americans  was 
available  without  cost,  and  rights  of  way  were  gladly  fur- 
nished by  the  government  and  the  local  gentry;  so  that  the 
cost  of  overhead  was  negligible  and  the  money  spent  on 
wages  went  almost  all  into  solid  construction  work. 

China,  writes  Mr.  White,  has  during  the  past  famine  had 
ample  grain ;  but  a  contributing  factor  in  the  distress  was 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  to  the  famine  area.  The  im- 
provement of  roads,  therefore,  helped  to  alleviate  the  im- 
mediate suffering,  to  set  to  work  large  numbers  at  profitable 
labor  and  to  avoid  famines  in  the  future.  Some  430  miles 
of  road  have  been  completed,  and  additional  roads  under 
construction  will  bring  the  final  mileage  up  to  900.  Not 
only  this,  but  interest  in  the  good  road  movement  has  been 
stimulated,  and  the  principle  of  road  maintenance  by  local 
and  provincial  authorities  has  been  recognized  by  many  officials 
for  the  first  time.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  educate  farmers 
to  the  use  of  broad  tired  wheels  in  place  of  the  primitive 
road  cutters  formerly  in  use.  Over  300,000  sufferers  have 
been  fed  through  the  crisis,  adds  Mr.  White,  and  remain  a 
living  monument  to  American  friendship. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  MINES 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  industrial  developments  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  increasing  effort  directed 
toward  the  reduction  of  work  accidents.  In  the  mines 
the  federal  government  has  been  a  leader  in  teaching  safety 
methods.  A  current  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  gives 
the  record  for  ten  years.  This  shows  that  fewer  men  are  be- 
ing killed.  The  table  herewith  quoted  shows  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  also  the  number  trained  by  the  bureau  in 
rescue  and  first  aid. 

FATAL-ACCIDENT   RATE    IN    RELATION   TO  THE    NUMBER   OF   PERSONS 
TRAINED. 
YEAR  NUMBER  TRAINED  PER      NUMBER  KILLED  PER  1,000  PERSONS 

I,O0O  EMPLOYED  EMPLOYED  (300-DAY  WORKERS) 

AT  COAL  AT  METAL      METAL  AND  COAL 

MINES  MINES         MINES  COMBINED 

1911  O.82  4.97  4.45  4.71 

1912  1.88  4.46  4.09  4.28 

1913  3.93  4.70  3.72  4.21 

1914  7.70  4.66  3.92  4.29 

1915  12.81  4.44  3.89  4.17 

1916  21.44  3-93  3-62  3-78 

1917  25.76  4.25  4.44  4.35 

1918  34.97  3.94  3.57  3.76 

1919  46.12  3.03  3.43  3.23 

1920  54-63  *2-98  .... 

*  Estimated. 

Measured  by  the  ten-year  period  a  notable  reduction  in 
casualties  is  found  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  trained  to  save  human  life.  The 
achievement  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  decade  in  question  the  proportion  of  skilled,  Eng- 
lish-speaking miners  has  decreased  while  immigrants  without 
prior  experience  in  mining  have  been  extensively  introduced 
into  the  industry. 


PROGRESS  IN  RACE  RELATIONS 

THE  union  of  South  Africa  is  reaching  out  to  America 
for  help  in  solving  its  pressing  social  problems.  J.  P. 
Logan,  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Bloemfontein,  has 
been  sent  by  his  government  to  study  social  movements  here. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  family  case  work,  municipal 
government,  and  education.  His  chief  interest,  however,  con- 
cerns itself  with  our  handling  of  the  race  problem.  At  a 
luncheon  given  to  him  last  week  by  the  Survey  this  question 
was  the  center  of  attention.  Mr.  Logan  stated  that  although 
the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  about  five  to  one  in  South 
Africa  there  has  never  been  a  lynching  there.  He  felt  that 
to  provide  the  blacks  with  opportunities  for  schooling  would 
constitute  at  present  an  unreasonable  burden  of  taxation 
especially  since  most  of  this  would  fall  upon  the  white  popu- 
lation. Even  though  the  blacks  are  permitted  to  migrate  he 
stated  that  there  is  little  chance  for  the  exceptional  or  the 
ambitious  Negro  to  advance.  In  his  study  of  the  problem 
in  this  country  Mr.  Logan  plans  to  visit  such  places  as 
Hampton  Institute,  and  to  confer  with  leaders  in  the  Negro 
education  movement. 

The  opinions  of  representative  Southern  men  in  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  race  relations  in  the  United  States 
is  given  by  James  H.  Dillard,  president  of  the  Slater  and 
Jeanes  Funds,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  The  opinions  expressed  are  diverse.  A  leading  Vir- 
ginian, for  instance,  writes  that  the  most  depressing  thing 
to  him  is  the  attitude  of  the  young  Southern  white  man.  "I 
find  no  sympathy  in  him  with  the  Negro's  aspirations,"  Mr. 
Dillard  quotes.  A  man  from  North  Carolina  thinks  that  the 
situation  must  be  handled  on  a  large  national  scale.  "My 
feeling  is,"  he  says,  "that  racial  antagonism  is  distinctly 
diminished  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  that  it  is  spread- 
ing in  the  country  at  large,  North  and  West."  From  Alabama 
comes  the  suggestion  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  each  side  is  ignorant  of,  or  ignores,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other.  "The  white  man,"  he  states, 
"either  does  not  know  or  does  not  want  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  all  over  the  South  many  colored  men 
of  intelligence,  education,  and  property.  The  intelligent 
colored  man  does  not  know,  or  does  not  want  to  realize 
the  fact,  that  the  whites  cannot  yet  bring  themselves  to  look 
at  the  colored  man  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  sub- 
servient class."  The  Louisianian  does  not  feel  that  his  state 
is  prepared  to  grant  suffrage  freely  to  colored  people  or  to 
abolish  the  Jim  Crow  car.  Meanwhile,  he  says  that  they 
are  doing  more  for  Negro  education  each  year,  "and  the  senti- 
ment for  justice  in  the  courts  and  for  fair  dealing  in  business 
seems  to  be  general."  A  changed  attitude  of  each  race  toward 
the  other  is  noted  in  Kentucky,  due  to  the  war  and  the  serv- 
ice of  Negro  soldiers.  "But  I  think,"  continues  the  writer, 
"there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  white  people  of  the 
South  were  so  ready  to  give  the  Negro  fair  treatment."  In 
commenting  upon  these  expressions  of  opinion  Mr.  Dillard 
states  that  "in  spite  of  nervousness  and  post-war  excitements, 
each  year  marks  a  steady  progress  toward  good  relations  be- 
tween the  races." 

A  state-wide  inter-racial  conference  held  at  Earlington,  Ky., 
the  latter  part  of  June  points  the  way  to  such  better  relations. 
Although  the  reports  at  this  conference  showed  a  serious 
situation  in  many  localities  of  western  Kentucky,  there  was 
manifested  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  a  determination  to 
solve  the  problems  through  the  use  of  sane  methods.  In  many 
parts  of  the  state,  it  was  said,  the  white  people  do  not  regard 
the  colored  schools  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
community.  In  some  places  an  effort  is  made  to  force  the 
colored  people  to  carry  on  their  schools  solely  from  their  own 
funds.  In  others  the  school  authorities  refuse  to  give  the 
colored  schools  any  part  of  the  corporation  tax,  or  there  are 
two  educational  boards,  one  for  the  white  and  one  for  the 
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colored.  In  Madisonville,  for  instance,  although  a  suit  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  colored  schools,  "the  white  people 
took  the  position  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  what 
the  court  said  but  what  the  white  people  of  Madisonville 
wanted.  The  decision  of  the  court  has,  therefore,  been 
ignored."  Hopkinsville,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  different 
tactics.  Although  there  are  two  school  boards  there,  all  of 
the  corporation  tax  due  the  colored  people  has  been  turned 
over  to  them.  So  successful  has  been  the  Negroes'  admini- 
stration of  these  funds  that  a  ten-month  session  has  just  closed 
with  a  balance  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury. 

THE  JEWS  OF  BOSTON 

ANOTHER  example  of  the  painstaking,  scientific  inves- 
tigation on  which  so  much  of  the  community  effort  of 
the  Jews  in  America  is  built  and  depends  for  its  success 
is  the  monograph  on  the  trend  of  Jewish  population  in  Bos- 
ton, a  study  by  Ben  Rosen  to  determine  the  location  of  a  new 
communal  building,  just  published  by  the  Federated  Jewish 
.  Charities  of  that  city.  In  spite  of  what  on  the  surface  may 
appear  a  wild  and  unregulated  drift  of  population  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prognosticate  as  to  the  probable  center 
of  Jewish  population  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  Mr.  Rosen 
was  able  to  evolve  a  method  of  study  which  quite  clearly  in- 
dicates the  main  tendencies  of  distribution  and  growth.  At 
the  ba^is  is  the  survey  of  concrete,  ascertainable  facts — in  it- 
self a  considerable  task.  Tendencies  were  studied  by  a  sys- 
tem of  interviews  with  persons  and  public  officers  whose  opin- 
ions are  the  result  of  experience,  analysis  of  census  figures,  of 
occupations,  of  school  population,  housing  activity,  traffic 
growth,  immigration  and  the  like.  The  result  is  a  composite 
picture,  fairly  clear  in  general  outlines,  though  too  local  in  in- 
terest to  reproduce  here.  Only  the  concluding  paragraph  is 
quoted : 

The  four  questions — What  is  the  trend  of  general  population? 
What  is  the  trend  of  Jewish  population?  In  what  sections  of 
the  city  is  the  growth  in  population  most  marked?  What  is  the 
probable  future  growth  of  the  Jewish  population  in  that  section 
during  the  next  ten  years? — have  been  answered.  The  estimates 
and  statistical  analysis  on  which  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  based  all  point  unquestionably  to  the  conclusion  that  Mat- 
tapan  is  fast  developing  into  an  important  Jewish  community. 
When  the  tide  of  immigration  begins  to  flow  again  into  this  city, 
the  rate  of  increase  may  be  even  greater  than  estimated,  for 
Jews,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  ethnic  group,  tend  to  form 
colonies,  and  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  community  in  Mattapan 
will  undoubtedly  serve  to  attract  new  population  to  that  section, 
rather  than  to  those  sections  of  the  city  which  are  not  as  desir- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  congestion  and  housing  condi- 
tions. 

NEW  YORK'S  PRISON  SYSTEM 

THOSE  who  consider  each  new  discovery  of  an  ancient 
evil  more  important  than  the  last  are  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  report  upon  unemployment  in  New  York 
county  jails  by  William  H.  Moyer,  ex-warden  of  Sing-Sing, 
to  the  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Welfare  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  he  de- 
scribes have  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Commission.  Cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  990  persons  housed  in  county  jails  on  June  30,  1919, 
exceeded  $1,000  a  day;  loss  of  possible  wages,  $4,000  a  day, 
or  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  estimates  Mr.  Moyer. 
He  recommends  to  his  board,  among  other  things,  that  every 
able-bodied  and  mentally-sufficient  prisoner  be  required  to 
perform  a  reasonable  amount  of  useful  and  productive  labor; 
that  he  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage ;  that  his  cost  of  main- 
tenance be  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  that  the  balance 
go  toward  the  support  of  his  dependents,  or  if  there  are  no 
dependents,  that  it  be  paid  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

Mr.  Moyer  states  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  have  not 
seriously   considered    the    conditions   of    their   prison    system. 


It  has  not  been  for  lack  of  food  for  thought.  The  reports 
on  the  New  York  city  prisons  made  in  November  by  the 
New  York  Prison  Commission  described  evils  and  inade- 
quacies of  the  system  very  clearly.  At  that  time  John  S. 
Kennedy,  president  of  the  commission,  found  the  Jefferson 
Market  Prison  perilously  near  to  the  point  at  which  the  com- 
mission might  exercise  its  power  of  closing  "any  city  jail 
which  is  unsanitary  or  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  separation 
of  prisoners  as  required  by  law."  The  detention  as  prisoners 
of  self-committed  drug  addicts,  on  Blackwells  Island,  the 
gathering  together  of  adults  and  minors,  of  those  waiting  for 
trial  and  those  serving  sentence,  of  girl  shop-lifters  and  prosti- 
tutes— these  things  constituted  as  great  an  object  for  Mr. 
Kennedy's  criticism  of  the  second  district  prison  as  the  "dark, 
dungeon-like,  unlighted  cells,  with  worn-out  plumbing,  the 
toilets  probable  disease  breeders."  Mr.  Kennedy's  report  is 
on  city  prisons.  Mr.  Moyer's  report  is  on  county  jails.  They 
bear  on  the  defects  of  the  same  system. 

ENTANGLEMENTS  IN  PERCENTAGE 

MUCH  confusion  is  arising  in  Europe  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  United  States  immigration  law, 
according  to  Mary  Hurlbutt,  emigration  secretary  of 
the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  has  lately  returned  from  six 
months  spent  in  both  foreign  ports  of  embarkation  and  the 
starting  points  of  emigration  far  inland.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  went  into  effect  two  weeks  after  it  was  signed, 
no  government  machinery  had  been  set  up  abroad  for  the 
damming  of  the  stream  of  emigration  at  its  inland  springs. 
Hundreds  were  turned  back  at  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
some  of  whom  had  travelled  many  days  in  order  to  reach  the 
coast.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  sent  out  letters  of  inquiry  to 
its  secretaries  in  Europe  for  information  as  to  the  human  re- 
sults of  the  3  per  cent  law,  responses  to  which  may  bring  in 
definite  information  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  new 
immigration  policy. 

The  perplexity  of  the  steamship  companies  as  to  how  to 
meet  the  new  provisions  has  added  to  the  governmental 
quandary.  Again  because  of  the  short  period  of  time  within 
which  the  law  became  operative  final  copies  were  in  many 
cases  not  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  these 
companies  until  two  weeks  after  it  went  into  effect,  with  what 
embarrassment  readers  of  the  daily  press  are  familiar ;  for  in 
June,  the  first  month  of  the  law's  operation,  a  large  excess  of 
the  quota  arrived  in  American  ports.  Some  were  admitted  on 
bond  and  some  were  delayed  for  the  next  month's  quota  by 
departmental  order;  but  on  the  whole  the  steamship  com- 
panies were  held  responsible  for  the  return  of  immigrants  re- 
jected. This  but  further  complicated  the  situation  of  these 
companies  who,  Miss  Hurlbutt  says,  have  of  necessity  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  coordination  in  the  government  departments 
concerned  with  immigration.  Passports  and  visas  come  from 
the  Department  of  State;  quarantine  regulations  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  immigration  regulations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Since  the  war,  increasingly  stringent  health 
regulations  have  been  promulgated  because  of  the  appearance 
of  typhus,  smallpox  and  cholera  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  master  of  a  vessel  obtaining  the  necessary  bill  of 
health  for  his  ship  before  sailing,  and  complying  with  the 
advisory  regulations  at  sea  finds  the  quarantine  procedure  at 
disembarkation  simple.  The  steamship  companies,  therefore, 
have  erected  in  many  foreign  ports  large  and  expensive  quar- 
antine equipment  which  now  is  increasingly  idle.  By  fall  it 
may  be  completely  so  since,  if  the  various  countries  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  the  full  20  per  cent  maximum  permitted  as 
each  country's  quota  monthly,  the  immigration  for  the  year 
will  practically  be  over  in  five  months.  Italy  plans  to  spread 
out  her  quota  over  twelve  months. 

The  real  confusion,  however,  according  to  Miss  Hurlbutt, 
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is  arising  from  the  necessity  of  determining  the  nationality  of 
people  in  disputed  or  transferred  territories  and  in  newly 
created  countries.  The  law  says  that  nationality  shall  be  de- 
termined by  birth.  In  the  cases  in  these  disputed  territories 
a  man  shall  be  native  of  that  country  to  which  the  area  in 
which  he  was  born  now  belongs.  In  reality,  of  course,  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  nationality  of  its  people  is 
placed  upon  the  foreign  governments,  and  they  may  issue 
passports  to  whom  they  will.  In  Poland,  where  political 
boundaries  are  disputed  and  actual  nationality  boundaries  are 
vague,  this  trouble  is  at  its  worst.  Attempts  are  still  being 
made  to  find  some  satisfactory  method  of  determining  a  man's 
nationality.  Birth  certificates  cannot  be  used  for  although 
births  were  supposed  to  be  registered  by  the  church,  repeated 
wars  and  invasions  have  burned  and  destroyed  the  records. 
Effort  to  determine  nationality  by  language  is  equally  futile, 
since  many  residents  of  undisputed  areas  of  Poland  have  lived 
so  long  under  Russian  or  German  dominion  that  they  speak 
the  language  of  their  former  rulers. 

Passport  bureaus  of  some  countries  are  willing  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  refugees,  after  the  briefest  period  of  residence  with- 
in the  country.  For  example,  many  people  of  the  Ukraine,  a 
country  unrecognized  by  the  United  States,  have  drifted  into 
Roumania,  whose  governmental  authorities  some  months  ago 
issued  a  special  form  of  passport  which  entitled  the  people  to 
emigrate  but  not  to  return.  In  this  instance  the  practice  has 
been  stopped  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 

The  reaction  of  various  groups  and  peoples  to  the  law  has 
been  interesting,  says  Miss  Hurlbutt.  Many  of  them  feel 
that  we  no  longer  deserve  the  good  immigration  which  we 
have  been  receiving.  The  Czecho-Slovak  legionnaires  who 
were  in  Siberia  during  the  war  are  anxious  to  return  there, 
where  they  feel  there  is  especial  scope  for  professional  and 
artistic  people  to  take  part  in  the  building  up  of  a  country. 
The  Poles  also  lean  toward  Siberia.  One  German  told  Miss 
Hurlbutt  that  the  United  States  had  lost  its  chance;  that  the 
Germans  would  go  elsewhere.  The  Italians  prefer  Brazil, 
where  they  are  not  taken  for  granted  as  day  laborers.  The  law 
gives  preference  to  dependents — to  the  admission  of  wives, 
children,  and  aged  parents  of  naturalized  foreign-born.  On 
the  other  hand  every  outgoing  vessel  carries  large  numbers 
of  emigrant  labor.  Meanwhile,  says  Miss  Hurlbutt,  Eu- 
ropeans are  chuckling  over  the  numbers  of  people  who  are 
becoming  students  or  domestic  servants  to  find  admission  un- 
der the  provision  in  the  law  which  admits,  after  the  quota  is 
filled,  "actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  nurses,  ministers  of, 
any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or  semina- 
ries, aliens  employed  as  domestic  servants" — otherwise  a  hand- 
picked  immigration. 

A  LIGHT  ON   ARRIVING    IMMIGRANTS 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  planning 
a  piece  of  social  introspection  which  may  lead  far.  W. 
W.  Husband,  commissioner  general,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  qualified  and  disinterested  persons  to  make  a  brief 
appraisal  of  welfare  work  now  carried  on  among  arriving 
immigrants.  Those  invited  by  Mr.  Husband  to  serve  are 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau ;  Mr?. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  director  of  the  Division  of  Immigration 
and  Americanization,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ;  W.  W.  Sibray,  inspector  in  charge  United  States  Im- 
migration Service,  Pittsburgh,  and  Fred  C.  Croxton,  director 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  of  Columbus,  O. 

Ellis  Island  provides  illustration  of  the  need  for  such  a 
study.  A  dozen  or  more  volunteer  agencies  are  carrying 
on  work  of  various  sorts.  Some  of  these  all  but  limit  them- 
selves to  legal  activities — to  endeavor  to  get  immigrants 
their  full  rights  under  the  law  and  to  secure  the  admission 
of  deferred  cases.  Others  undertake  to  get  them  started 
right  for  their  destinations  and  assured  of  friendly  welcome 
on  arrival.     Some  of  the  societies  spend  infinite  pains  on  in- 


dividual cases  but  their  work  is  limited  to  special  racial  or 
religious  groups.  There  are  naturally  gaps  in  such  a  spon- 
taneous coterie  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  overlapping.  More  than  that  for  two  decades  public  offi- 
cials and  private  students  of  immigration  have  advocated  the 
development  on  either  a  volunteer  or  public  basis  of  a  truly 
national  scheme  of  follow-up  work  among  immigrants  at 
points  of  settlement.  Whether  in  the  time  at  its  disposal  the 
committee  will  confine  itself  to  practice  at  the  ports  of  entry 
or  broach  this  larger  question  remains  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Husband  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  says: 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  study  of  so-called  wel- 
fare work  among  arriving  immigrants  should  be  made  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  bureau  is  doing  its  full  duty  in  this 
field  and  also  whether  the  work  now  being  done  by  various 
organizations  at  our  immigration  stations  adequately  meets  exist- 
ing needs.  There  is  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  feel  that  in  some  cases  at  least  opportunities  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  immigrants  at  our  stations,  and  to  protect 
and  otherwise  aid  those  in  transit  to  destinaton,  are  being 
neglected. 

FOUR  YEARS  MORE 

FOUR  years'  accomplishments  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service  are  recorded  in  that  commis- 
sion's report  recently  published  as  a  portion  of  the  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  work  on  the  entire  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  for  the  years  1916-1920. 
The  war-time  activities  of  the  commission — cooperation  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  all  its  activities,  social  hygiene  work  in 
combating  and  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease,  social  service  work  in  war  industrial  centers,  and 
the  establishing  of  the  so-called  "liberty  churches"  in  ord- 
nance reservations — taught  the  commission  many  lessons  for 
peace  times. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  the  commission  has, 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  participated  actively  in 
several  notable  investigations,  including  that  of  the  Lawrence 
textile  industry  and  the  Denver  street  railway  strike.  It 
has  issued  some  thirty  publications  on  social  and  economic 
questions  including  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,  the 
Statement  on  the  Church  and  Social  Reconstruction  and 
Christian  Principles  Which  Should  be  Applied  to  Industrial 
Relationships. 

Based  upon  its  practical  experience  of  the  four  years  now 
closed  the  following  tasks  are  self-imposed  for  the  next  four: 

1.  RESEARCH    AND   EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

a.  Reading,  abstracting,  indexing  and  filing  material  found 
in  the  literature  of  social  work,  American  and  foreign, 
including  government  publications  and  reports  of  research 
foundations  and  agencies.  This  material,  without  partisan 
coloring,  to  be  made  available  to  pastors  and  church  organ- 
izations, the  church  press  and  various  organizations  de- 
siring it. 

b.  Preparation  of  study  courses  on  social  problems  for  use 
by  study  classes  and  discussion  groups  in  churches,  col- 
leges and  elsewhere;  also  cooperation  with  other  agenciei 
in  further  socializing  the  curricula  of  our  church  school*. 

c.  Research  in  the  field  of  social  legislation,  such  research 
to  issue  in  practical  effort,  by  educational  means,  on  be- 
half of  constructive  measures. 

d.  Cooperative  production  of  pamphlet  literature  of  social 
service  to  be  participated  in  by  the  several  denominational 
organizations,  eliminating  present  duplication  and  assur- 
ing to  each  denomination  the  best  product  that  joint  ef- 
fort will  make  possible. 

e.  Special  field  studies  in  communities  to  assist  local  coun- 
cils of  churches  in  making  their  community  programs; 
also  studies  of  industrial  conflicts  when  desired  by  local 
church   authorities   or  when   demanded   by   public  welfare. 

2.  ASSISTANCE    TO   LOCAL    CHURCH    COUNCILS 

This  will  involve  assistance  in  the  formation  of  depart- 
ments of  social  service  when  councils  are  first  set  up  and 
constant  cooperation  later  in  the  development  of  their 
community  relations  and  contacts.  The  denominational 
secretaries  and  those  of  the  Commission  have  agreed  to 
act  jointly  in  this  work. 

3.  BETTERMENT    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS 

a.  Studies  of  the  evils  of  the  present-day  society  with  a  view 
to  their  correction. 
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b.  Continuous  educational  effort  to  interpret  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christ's  teaching  to  industrial  relations  and 
looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  industrial  con- 
science. 

c  Educational  efforts  in  industrial  centers  to  induce  employ- 
ers and  employes  to  work  out  cooperative  relations  based 
on  Christian  principles. 

4.  MAINTENANCE  OF  CONTACTS,  FOR  THE  CHURCHES,  WITH  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL  AGENCIES  AND  MOVEMENTS,  AND  TO  WELFARE 
DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SERBIA 

RUDOLPH  REX  REEDER,  overseas  commissioner  of 
the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America,  has 
just  returned  to  this  country  to  confer  with  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters  in  regard  to  the  future  plans  of  the^  associa- 
tion. Although  Serbia  suffered  a  great  depletion  of  its  man- 
hood during  the  World  War,  it  is  already  making  rapid 
strides  toward  reconstruction,  according  to  Dr.  Reeder.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  however,  the  country  will  need  medical 
supplies  (especially  drugs),  clothing,  and  medical  services  of 
various  sorts.  The  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  com- 
plicated by  the  shortage  of  doctors.  There  is  only  one  physi- 
cian to  30,000  people  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
only  one  to  50,000.  There  are  likewise  no  trained  Serbian 
nurses.  The  condition  of  the  children— the  two  hundred 
thousand  war  orphans — is  particularly  serious.  The  invaders 
dismantled  and  looted  school  buildings.  The  problem  of 
providing  some  measure  of  education  for  the  children  is, 
therefore,  a  pressing  one.  Although ,  Serbia  has  had  excel- 
lent school  laws,  Dr.  Reeder  says  the  farmers,  who  constitute 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  have  not  previously 
placed  school  attendance  high  among  the  essentials  of  good 
citizenship. 

To  meet  the  immediate  need  created  by  the  shortage  of 
nurses  the  commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  of  Jugo-Slavia,  the  Serbian  Red  Cross,  and 
the  medical  societies,  is  starting  at  Belgrade  the  first  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Serbia.  Dr.  Reeder  believes  that  $50,000 
from  the  United  States  will  insure  the  permanence  of  this 
school  since  wherever  the  training  of  nurses  has  been  ade- 
quately started  in  a  country  it  has  always  continued.  Health 
centers  are  being  organized  in  places  that  are  either  without 
a  doctor  or  have  only  one  and  which  are  without  hospital 
service.  The  staff  usually  consists  of  a  physician,  a  dentist,  and 
two  nurses — one  for  dispensary  work  and  the  other  for  visit- 
ing the  homes.  A  program  of  health  education  is  carried  on 
as  well  as  classes  in  first  aid,  home  care  of  the  sick,  and  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  instruction. 

The  commission  has  subsidized  8,ooo  of  the  200,000  war 
orphans  placing  them  in  homes  following  the  accepted  Amen- 
'  can  methods  of  child  placing.  The  government  has  provided  for 
an  additional  40,000.  Dr.  Reeder,  who  was  formerly  head 
of  the  New  York  Orphanage  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,_  believes 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  plant  the  system  of  institutional 
care  of  children  upon  the  country.  One  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  commission  in  providing  its  aid  has  been  that  if  the  child 
is  of  school  age  it  must  attend  school.  Although  at  first  it 
was  felt  that  there  might  be  some  opposition  to  this  condition, 
it  is  interesting  to  see,  says  Dr.  Reeder,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  the  bringing  of  the  Serbian  farmers  into  touch  with 
western  civilization  they  are  changing  their  attitude  toward 
education.     The  mayor  of  a  hill  village  told  him: 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  saw  school  boys  reading  the  news- 
papers and  I  was  ashamed  because  they  could  do  it  better  than  I. 
I  saw  the  kind  of  schools  French  children  have.  We  want 
our  boys  and  girls  to  have  just  as  good  schools  as  children 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  we  mean  that  they  shall  have  them. 

Dr.  Reeder  told  of  a  school  at  the  village  of  Chaitina  which 
serves  four  villages.  Some  of  the  children  walk  two  and  a 
half  hours  to  the  school,  and  over  thirty  of  them  spend  the 


night  there  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The  budget  of  the  com- 
mission contains  $20,000  for  the  last  half  of  this  year  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  sixty  schools.  I 

The  American  sewing  machine,  according  to  Dr.  Reeder, 
is  also  proving  of  material  assistance.  Various  crafts  such  as 
rug-making  are  being  started  again,  the  Serbians  being  largely 
a  handicraft  people. 

Dr.  Reeder  returns  to  Serbia  in  August  to  continue  work 
for  the  commission. 

A  LABOR  UNIVERSITY  IN  BELGIUM 

IN  two  years  at  most  the  city  of  Brussels  will  have  a  labor 
university  in  concrete  brick  and  stone.     The  plans  have 

been  approved  and  the  contracts  awarded.  The  new  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  on  a  prominent  site  near  the  North 
station  and  the  new  seaport  of  Brussels.  They  will  include 
a  museum  of  tools  for  the  different  crafts,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, shops  where  different  trade  groups  can  carry  on  craft 
experiments  and  a  public  library  entirely  devoted  to  shop 
liteature.  In  the  shop  classes  themselves  about  eight  thousand 
students  of  all  the  different  crafts  and  trades  answering  the 
various  needs  of  modern  industry  will  be  accommodated. 

Many  objections  had  to  be  overcome  before  this  project 
could  be  realized.  One  of  these  was  the  large  expense  in- 
volved, but  the  need  of  providing  the  country  with  a  great 
trade  school  in  the  capital  proved  essential,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  point  the  money  could  be  found.  Since  19 14,  the  city 
of  Brussels  has  appropriated  for  this  purpose  a  credit  of  three 
and  a  half  million  francs,  the  province  of  Brabant  one  and  a 
quarter  million  francs;  and  the  state  has  promised  the  large 
subsidy  needed  to  realize  a  project  which  seemed  so  desirable 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  new  University  of  Labor  is  awaited  with  impatience 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  Belgian  in- 
dustry. Hitherto  the  trade  schools  of  the  national  capital, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-five,  were  scattered  and  housed 
in  all  sorts  of  buildings,  sometimes  in  cellars,  with  hardly  any 
relation  to  their  particular  requirements.  Yet  each  of  them 
occupied  valuable  ground,  so  that  the  new  institution  will 
actually  represent  a  saving  by  centralizing  all  these  schools 
and  giving  them  jointly  the  equipment  necessary  for  demon- 
stration and  class  work.  The  university  will  have  a  central 
administration,  but  the  individual  life  of  each  seperate  school, 
with  its  director,  its  board  of  adminisration,  its  faculty,  its 
separate  affiliations  and  its  own  equipment,  will  be  autonomous 
from  the  technical,  artistic  and  scientific  points  of  view.  This 
autonomy — upon  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  organizers  of 
the  new  university — insures  a  willing  collaboration  among  the 
different  schools  for  their  common  ends.  Thus,  for  instance,  it 
is  planned  so  to  coordinate  the  studies  and  work  of  the  different 
schools  that  deal  with  the  same  material  or  subject,  such  as 
stone  masonry,  plastering,  weaving,  furniture,  etc.  A  man 
of  high  reputation  in  the  world  of  social  science  writes: 

The  University  of  Labor  answers  a  pressing  need.  It  is  going 
to  put  Brussels  from  the  vocational  and  technical  points  of  view 
on  the  level  with  the  other  great  capitals  where  marvelous  re- 
sults are  achieved.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  such  institution 
in  Belgium  for  the  training  of  our  young  people.  It  encourages 
the  hope  that  before  long  Belgium  will  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  without  disadvantage  so  far  as  the  quality  of 
its  products  is  concerned.  The  existence  of  such  a  university 
in  the  capital  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country.  It  will  be 
the  model  which  will  stimulate  everywhere  effort  and  initiative, 
especially  if,  as  is  hoped,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  courses  special  courses  where  masters  and 
workers  of  high  standing  can  come  and  complete  their  training 
or  perfect  their  technical  knowledge. 

This  undertaking  dates  from  before  the  war,  without  which 
interruption  it  probably  would  have  been  accomplished  some 
years  ago.  A  conscious  endeavor  to  perfect  the  scientific  and 
social  tools  of  the  country  is  recognized  by  many  patriotic 
Belgians  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  war. 
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The  Steel  Corporation's 
Pencil 

IT  is  all  very  queer  about  the  little  steel  company  pamphlet 
attacking  the  Interchurch  investigation.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  misquoted  in  these  columns.  In  the  second 
place  it  wasn't  released  after  all — at  any  rate  not  very 
much.  In  the  third  place,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  paid  the  printing  bill,  denies  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  release. 

The  misquotation  came  about  in  this  way:  In  writing 
about  it  for  the  last  issue  I  had  before  me,  not  the  printed 
report  that  was  released  for  July  II,  but  a  multigraphed 
copy,  identical  with  other  copies  that  have  been  in  private 
circulation  since  last  December.  The  particular  copy  that 
I  used  was  given  to  a  representative  of  the  Survey  last  winter 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  author.  As  long  ago  as  last  January  I 
had  read  from  a  similar  multigraphed  copy  Mr.  Patterson's 
denunciation  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  seven-day  week.  It 
impressed  me  as  singularly  forward  looking  and  courageous. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  report  had  been  printed  and  re- 
leased this  was  the  part  that  seemed  especially  "fit  to  print." 

Now  there  lies  before  me  the  printed  copy  with  the  at- 
tached slip  reading  "Released  for  publication  Monday  morn- 
ing, July  II,  1921."  It  is  the  same  as  the  original  in  almost 
every  respect.  The  curious  method  of  condemning  the  Inter- 
church investigators  because  they  have  friends  whom  Mr. 
Patterson  does  not  like  or  because  they  have  lectured  before 
audiences  that  he  does  not  approve,  or  because  they  are  op- 
posed to  lynch  law — all  this  appears  unchanged.  But  there 
is  one  important  alteration.  Under  the  watchful  editing  of 
whatever  official  it  was  who  sent  the  copy  to  the  printer,  the 
paragraphs  condemning  the  twelve-hour  day  and  seven-day 
week,  quoted  by  me  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Survey,  are  miss- 
ing. Instead  of  that  forthright  and  convincing  denunciation 
of  a  system  that  is  "prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
church,  the  home  and  the  nation,"  a  system  that  is  "inde- 
fensible" and  "un-American" — as  Mr.  Patterson  originally 
phrased  it — we  are  told  platitudinously  that  the  "abolition  of 
the  twelve-hour  day  is  an  economic  question."  Instead  of 
Mr.  Patterson's  bold  challenge  to  the  steel  manufacturers  to 
adopt  the  short  work  day  or  have  "public  condemnation  .  .  . 
rightfully  visited"  upon  their  heads,  the  editorial  pencil  mildly 
states  that  "the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  has  come 
to  be  regarded  among  steel  manufacturers  generally  as  de- 
sirable, and  all  over  the  country  they  are  giving  unremitting 
attention  to  the  question  of  how  it  can  be  accomplished." 

Those  who  would  oppose  things  "un-American"  and  con- 
trary to  the  "best  interests  of  the  church,  the  home  and  the 
nation,"  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  hope  the 
revised  statement  may  be  deemed  to  hold  forth. 

"Released"  as  the  report  was,  either  it  was  sent  to  few 
papers,  or  it  has  been  generally  ignored.  Spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  admit  that  the  Corporation 
had  the  report  printed  but  they  say  that  only  a  few  copies 
were  struck  off  and  that  these  were  merely  "for  our  own 
information."  They  deny  having  sent  any  copies  to  the 
press  and  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  in- 
dividual taking  such  a  liberty  with  their  property. 

Thus  passes  the  second  attempt  to  "answer"  the  Report 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  on  the  Steel  Strike. 
That  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow,  has  been  forgotten.  Mr. 
Patterson's,  evidently,  is  not  even  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  remembered.  J.  A.  F. 


The  Russian  Hunger 

HUNGER  again  holds  the  center  of  the  Russian 
stage — this  time  not  local  starvation  of  the  cities, 
nor  want  occasioned  by  defective  transport,  but 
ultimate  famine.  Allowing  for  every  exaggeration, 
and  remembering  that  the  twenty  odd  millions  of  people  in 
the  areas  involved  are  less  than  a  sixth  of  Soviet  Russia's 
population,  the  situation  is  nevertheless  staggering.  It  affects 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Volga-Kama  valleys — the  Missis- 
sippi-Missouri system  which  runs  north  and  south  through 
Russia's  Eastern  European  empire.  The  rivers  are  there 
for  transportation.  By  all  accounts,  the  river  fleets  are  still 
measurably  in  commission  and  could  carry  food  where  neces- 
sary. In  all  other  Russian  famines  the  problem  has  been 
one  of  distribution.  This  time  the  food  is  not  there,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  famine  provinces  include  some  of  the  great 
grainfields  of  the  country.  Samara,  Simbirsk  and  Ufa  alone 
usually  produce  a  huge  excess  of  grain  for  shipment  to  the 
less  fertile  North,  or  for  export  through  the  Black  Sea. 
Today  these  provinces,  with  others  like  them,  are  starving. 
The  event  is  hardly  surprising.  Months  ago  competent 
observers  in  the  Volga  valley  and  in  the  Ukraine  thought 
they  observed  a  tendency  among  the  peasants  to  limit  cultiva- 
tion strictly  to  local  needs,  and  forecast  trouble.  The  Soviet 
government  took  measures  to  encourage  planting,  but  by  its 
own  account  failed.  The  30  per  cent  decrease  in  crop  area 
recorded  by  the  Soviet  statistical  department  tells  only  part 
of  the  story;  without  the  usual  machinery  the  production 
per  acre  has  fallen  off,  and  with  the  margin  of  safety  thus 
wiped  out  the  drouth  which  has  withered  half  Europe  has 
brought  the  grain  supply  below  the  danger  mark.  There  is 
a  certain  irony  in  the  result.  These  were  the  areas  least 
willing  to  yield  their  surplus  to  the  cities  in  other  times. 

Internationally  the  cry  for  help  comes  at  a  bad  time.  Only 
two  relief  organizations  have  established  direct  touch  with 
Russia — the  American  and  British  Friends'  Relief,  and  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee.  The  latter,  after  some  months 
of  work,  has  given  up  the  problem  on  the  ground  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  will  not  permit  it  to  work  independently. 
Its  object  had  been  to  distribute  medical  supplies  and  other 
relief  throughout  all  Russia,  taking  especial  care  of  victims 
of  pogroms ;  but  its  work  was  in  theory  nonsectarian.  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Hoover's  technique,  it  organized  committees  in  the 
areas  of  distribution;  insisted  that  its  ministration  should  be 
directed  exclusively  by  these  committees,  and  entrusted  to 
them  the  supplies.  For  a  time  the  system  worked.  It  never 
was  altogether  happy  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  com- 
missars. At  length  it  was  found  that  the  committees  were 
independent  only  in  name,  and  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
themselves  assumed  charge  of  the  job.  Freedom  of  passage 
throughout  the  country  was  not  encouraged ;  one  of  the  well 
known  workers  secured  a  permit  to  leave  Russia  after  three 
weeks'  negotiation,  and  was  given  the  impression  that  he  was 
being  exceptionally  treated.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  with 
one  million  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  undistributed,  the  Jewish 
organization  gave  up  the  attempt  and  withdrew;  it  is  giving 
part  of  these  supplies  to  the  Friends  for  distribution  to  pogrom 
victims  and  will  give  more  if  the  Friends  are  able  to  execute 
the  commission. 

The  Quakers  have  fared  better  because  they  threw  the 
whole  burden  on  the  Soviet  authorities  at  the  start.  A  joint 
control  by  the  Friends  and  the  commissars  at  the  points  of 
relief  has  enabled  the  former  to  use  whatever  organization 
the  Soviet  government  had.  The  irritating  race  problem  which 
attends  the  work  of  any  Jews  in  Russia  did  not  affect  them, 
and  their  record  for  disinterested  honesty  was  unblemished. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  some  political  prestige  has  not 
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been  realized  by  the  Communists;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
relief  has  been  accomplished  and  the  Friends  have)  been  able 
to  command  support  from  groups  such  as  the  Red  Cross  in 
their  campaign  at  home.  Their  work  has  necessarily  been 
limited  to  towns  and  populous  areas ;  and  their  resources  can- 
not be  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  new  famine. 

Official  America  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hoover  has  at  length 
taken  action  in  reply  to  the  strange  and  somewhat  in- 
consistent appeal  of  Maxim  Gorky.  It  is  not  altogether  Mr. 
Hoover's  fault  that  he  has  been  delayed.  It  is  no  secret  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration had  a  couple  of  representatives  in  Moscow  discreetly 
negotiating  for  the  entrance  of  that  body  into  the  Russian 
field.  Negotiations  dragged;  the  Soviets  were  especially  in- 
sistent on  the  demand  that  they  should  be  in  general  control 
of  the  relief ;  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  Mr.  Hoover 
that  his  machine  shall  be  independent,  absolute  and  mobile. 
The  exchanges  came  to  nothing  and  indeed  there  was  some 
hope  that  with  changing  conditions  Russia  might  weather 
the  situation  without  disaster.  Fate  has  decreed  otherwise, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  has  once  more  the  last  word  in  the  debate. 
He  has  laid  down  certain  conditions  of  relief,  of  which  one 
the  demand  that  American  prisoners  be  released— is  polit- 
ical, while  the  others — liberty  to  come  and  go,  freedom  to 
organize  local  committees,  free  transportation  with  priority, 
no  diversion  of  rations  from  the  relieved  population  and  safe 
conduct  for  all  his  workers — are  administrative  necessities. 
He  has  pledged  on  his  part  that  distribution  will  be  without 
regard  to  race,  religion  or  political  creed;  and  that(  no  rep- 
resentative will  engage  in  political  activities. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  political  condition  is 
beside  the  point,  it  is  one  which  Russia  could  well  afford  to 
meet.  The  detention  of  Captain  Kilpatrick,  of  Kalmatiano, 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Harrison,  of  the  two  movie  men  and  of 
some  of  the  other  American  adventurers  who  are  charged 
with  espionage  or  with  less  political  crimes,  cannot  assist  the 
Soviet  government  very  much.  It  is  but  two  years  ago  that 
a  handful  of  American  doughboys,  prisoners  from  the  Arch- 
angel front,  were  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Moscow.  An 
enterprising  young  newspaperman  who  was  loose  in  Russia 
without  leave  either  from  American  officials  or  from  the 
Soviet  foreign  office,  went  to  Moscow  and  asked  their  free- 
dom. With  a  gesture  of  swift  generosity,  Tchicherin  released 
them  off-hand.  The  gesture  could  well  be  repeated  now. 
The  other  requirements,  which  look  to  the  formation  of  a 
strong  distribution  committee  system  independent  of  the 
Soviets,  raise  another  issue.  If  there  is  nothing  to  hide,  they 
can  be,  and  should  be  agreed  to.  Hoover's  record  for  keeping 
clear  of  politics  in  his  relief  work  is  fairly  clean;  even  his 
well  known  hatred  of  the  Bolsheviki  would  hardly  lead  him 
to  break  faith  in  the  essential  element  of  the  task.  But  there 
have  been  reports  of  a  Soviet  mobilization  on  the  Polish 
border,  and  the  recently  reported  levy  of  additional  conscript 
classes  into  the  army  lends  color  to  the  talk.  The  Soviets 
want  no  freely  passing  agents  if  they  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
war.  Equally,  we  do  not  care  by  relieving  famine  to  assist 
a  war  elsewhere ;  hence  the  requirement  that  American  relief 
should  not  be  made  pretext  for  withdrawal  of  the  usual 
rations. 

The  Soviet  government  is  fast  approaching  the  end  of  its 
revolutionary  phase.  It  is  the  second  military  power  in 
Europe,  its  government  has  had  the  longest  career  in  office 
of  any  save  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  revolutionary 
activities  have  been  rapidly  diminishing.  Whatever  spiritual 
change  may  have  been  in  process  has  already  taken  place ; 
the  problem  now  is  to  handle  the  administrative  situation. 
This  merely  comes  to  the  proposition  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, like  every  other  European  government,  has  its  good 
and  its  bad  features  and  is  entitled  to  no  preferential  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Hoover  was  right  in  demanding  that  the 
Roumanian  and  the  Hungarian  and  the  Jugo-Slavic  author- 


ities should  not  assume  dominance  over  his  well  consiuc\ns,J"£ 
plans.  Exactly  the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  Lenin 
government,  with  the  additional  fact  that  like  all  newly 
organized  bodies  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
If  the  Russians  want  American  relief  to  assist  them  politically, 
they  want  what  they  cannot  have.  If  they  want  relief  with 
the  assurance,  which  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies 
received,  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  assist  their  enemies,  they 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  the  assurances  have  now  been  offered. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  with  sincerity  on  both  sides  Maxim 
Gorky's  famine  massage  and  Mr.  Hoover's  reply  may  lead 
to  real  results. 

One  hopes  devoutly  that  it  may  be  so.  American  liberals 
have  for  years  been  telling  the  United  States  Government 
that  it  has  no  right  or  business  to  be  making  political  capital 
out  of  Russian  misery.  Like  a  bright  ray  comes  word  from 
Paris  that  responsible  Russians  have  issued  warnings  that 
anti-Bolshevist  leaders  must  not  attempt  to  turn  the  famine 
to  their  own  dynastic  or  partisan  ends.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  equal  force  to  the  Soviet  government.  One  touch 
of  simplicity;  one  moment  of  plain  speaking  without  after- 
thought, and  we  may  be  able  to  come  together.  Both  Russia 
and  America  would  profit  thereby. 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  OF  THE  FAR 
FUTURE 

Some  day  our  town  will  grow  old. 
"She  is  wicked  and  raw,"  men  say, 
"Awkward  and  brash  and  profane." 
But   the  years  have   a  healing  way. 
The  years  of  God  are  like  bread, 
Balm  of  Gilead  and  sweet. 
And  the  soul  of  this  little  town 
Our  Father  will  make  complete. 

Some  day  our  town  will  grow  old, 
Filled  with  the  fullness  of  time, 
Treasure  on  treasure  heaped 
Of  beauty's  tradition  sublime. 
Proud  and  gay  and  grey 
Like  Hannah  with  Samuel  blest. 
Humble  and  girlish  and  white 
Like  Mary,  the  manger  guest. 

Like  Mary,  the  manger  queen 
Bringing  the  God  of  Light 
Till  Christmas  is  here  indeed 
And  earth  has  no  more  of  night, 
And  hosts  of  Magi  come, 
The  wisest  under  the  sun 
Bringing  frankincense  and  praise 
For  her  gift  of  the  Infinite  One. 

Vachel  Lindsay. 

— The   Golden   Whales  of  California.     The  Macmillan   Company, 
1920.     Price,  $2.25. 

OVERTIME 


Thank  God  for  generous  darkness 
Covering  tired  faces, 
Changing  men  to  shadows 
That  claim  no  greeting  in  passing. 

But  soon  eyes  and  hearts  learn  the  ways  of  the  dark, 

And  the  passing  shadows 

Shuffle  wearily,  grey,  and  intrude, — 

Bent  figures  of  persons, 

Telling  the  crooked  tale 

Of  unkind  hours.  Viola  I.  Paradish. 
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BOOKS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


THE  NEW  JAPANESE  PERIL 

By  Sidney  Osborne.     Macmillan  Co.     286  pp.     Price,  $2.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  THINK  OF  JAPAN  ? 
By  George  Gleason.     Macmillan  Co.     270  pp.     Price,  $2.25 ; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.45. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  George   Bronson   Rea.     Published   Privately. 

JAPAN  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami.     Macmillan  Co.     196  pp.     Price,  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

MUST  WE  FIGHT  JAPAN  ? 
By  Walter  B.  Pitkin.    Century  Co.     536  pp.    Price,  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  KOREA 

By  J.  O.  P.  Bland.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     322  pp.     Price, 
$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.20. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  PROBLEM 

By  T.  Iyenaga  and  K.  Sato.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     230  pp. 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

HEARINGS  ON  JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION 

House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Immigration.    4  vols. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  JAPANESE 

By  K.   Kanzaki.     Japanese  Association  of  America.     98  pp. 
Price,  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.60. 

THE  WORKING  FORCES  IN  JAPANESE  POLITICS 

By  Uichi  Iwasaki.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     141  pp.     Price, 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.60. 

THE  PRESS  AND  POLITICS  IN  JAPAN 

By  Kisaburo  Kawabe.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     190  pp. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2.10. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  EAST 

By  Kakuzo  Okakura.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     227  pp.     Price, 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.10. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN 

By  Katsuro  Hara.     G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons.     411   pp.     Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.75. 


THE   CASE  OF  KOREA 

By  Henry  Chung.     Fleming  H.   Revell  Co. 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  '$3.20. 


360  pp.     Price, 


MASTERY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Arthur  J.  Brown.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,   1919.     660  pp. 

Price,  $6.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.15. 
In  view  of  the  epochal  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments 
and  Far  Eastern  Policies  which  President  Harding  has  called, 
the  stream  of  new  books  on  American-Japanese  relations,  bear- 
ing significant  witness  to  the  rising  interest  of  Americans  in  our 
contacts  with  that  virile  people  of  the  Far  East,  is  most  op- 
portune. 

The  most  thought-provoking  and  also  sensational  work  before 
us  is  Sidney  Osborne's  book,  The  New  Japanese  Peril.  The 
writer  presents  a  distinct  thesis:  "Japan,,  led  by  the  stern  di- 
recting hand  of  her  Military  Party,  stands  only  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  her  designs  which  embrace  all  Asia."  His  vivid  language, 
wide  range  of  fact,  rapid  movement,  ceaseless  progress  in  clinch- 
ing arguments  and  unquestioned  sincerity,  render  the  volume  at 
once  commanding,  interesting,  informing  and  highly  convincing 
for  the  average  reader. 

Although  Mr.  Osborne  rejects  in  advance  the  anticipated 
charge  of  being  anti-Japanese,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  spirit  cropping  out  on  nearly  every  page.  But  his  trenchant 
criticisms  of  British  Oriental  diplomacy  and  America's  well-nigh 
criminal  lack  of  diplomacy  and  of  the  treachery  of  all  the  Allies 


to  China  at  the  Paris  Peace  Council,  by  which  China  has  been 
ruined,  humiliated  and  alienated,  together  with  his  belated 
acknowledgment  that  "to  be  just  to  japan"  one  must  admit  that 
her  ominous  achievements  of  the  past  thirty  years  and  her  am- 
bitious program  for  the  near  future  are  "not  her  fault  so  much 
as  they  are  the  fault  of  the  western  nations,"  in  the  end  almost 
persuade  one  that  the  writer  is  not  entirely  so  anti-Japanese  as  he 
usually  appears. 

This  volume  is  one  of  prime  importance  for  all  English-speak- 
ing students  of  international  policies,  for  it  states  most  effectively 
the  problem  of  the  white  and  yellow  races  in  the  light  of  secret 
diplomacy,  of  actual  recent  history  and  of  successful  aggression. 
In  reading  it  one  wishes  that  Japan's  side  of  the  case  could  have 
been  a  little  more  sympathetically  understood  and  expounded. 

This,  however,  is  well  done  by  George  Gleason  in  his  maiden 
volume,  What  Shall  I  Think  of  Japan?  Mr.  Gleason  relies  on 
his  own  personal  experiences  with  the  Japanese  not  only  in  Japan 
proper  during  two  decades  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  before  the 
war,  but  also  during  nearly  a  year  in  Siberia  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
war  work.  He.  sees  and  frankly  acknowledges  Japan's  faults, 
blunders  and  wrongdoings,  but  he  also  has  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
for  Japan  and  tries  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  in  every  case. 
Rabid  anti-Japanese  haters  should  read  and  ponder  his  many  con- 
crete illustrations,  especially  his  closing  chapter  describing  a  few 
eminent  Japanese  Christians.  One  gets  a  new  insight  into  Jap- 
anese character. 

Mr.  Osborne  too  readily  accepts  sinister  interpretations  of 
Japanese  diplomacy  and  deeds,  while  Mr.  Gleason  is  loath  to 
believe  the  worst  until  forced  to  it.  For  instance,  Mr.  Osborne 
accepted  at  its  face  value  the  charge  of  the  Hearst  papers  and 
the  New  York  Herald  that  Japan  pretended  that  the  Asama  got 
stuck  in  the  mud  in  Turtle  Bay  in  Lower  California  in  order  to 
gather  a  substantial  Japanese  fleet  near  the  Panama  Canal  and 
thereby  threaten  America  should  she  attempt  to  intervene  for 
China's  benefit  at  the  time  of  the  "Twenty-One  Demands."  Mr. 
Gleason  refers  to  that  same  charge  but  gives  the  report  of  Com- 
modore Irwin  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  visited  Turtle 
Bay,  that  beside  the  Japanese  cruiser  aground,  her  own  and  two 
British  colliers,  there  were  only  four  fishing  craft  in  the  bay. 

In  studying  the  Far  Eastern  situation  the  cautious  reader  who 
wants  to  get  light  from  every  side  should  not  fail  to  read  George 
Bronson  Rea's  Breakdown  of  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  K.  K.  Kawakami's  Japan  and  World  Peace. 
The  former  presents  Russia  as  the  real  culprit  in  the  Far  Eastern 
tangle,  while  the  latter  shows  how  an  intelligent  and  wide-awake 
Japanese  looks  upon  the  whole  international  tangle  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  broad-minded  Japanese  patriot. 

Professor  Pitkin,  in  his  work,  Must  We  Fight  Japan,  attempts 
to  handle  his  topic  both  exhaustively  and  constructively.  He 
seeks  to  show  that  we  are  surely  drifting  toward  war;  that  both 
countries  are  virtually  impregnable;  that  Japan  is  essentially  the 
Prussia  of  the  Far  East;  that  she  nevertheless  has  a  right  to  an 
expanding  place  for  her  increasing  millions;  that  our  problem 
with  the  Japanese  in  California  is  essentially  the  same  as  our 
problem  with  all  immigration  from  Europe;  that  America  is 
facing  a  serious  danger  of  becoming  "Balkanized,"  because  of 
the  many  permanent  foreign-language  groups  occupying  distinct 
areas  in  our  country;  that  a  drastic  policy  of  regulating  (or 
stopping)  all  immigration  is  essential  and  that  the  building  up 
of  a  new  type  of  agricultural  village  enjoying  "civilized"  life  is 
imperative. 

The  volume  discusses  a  much  wider  range  of  material  than  the 
title  suggests.  It  deals  with  the  food  problem  of  the  world,  with 
the  respective  birth  and  death  rates  of  the  nations  and  races  and 
sharply  attacks  Lothrop  Stoddard's  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color. 
The  volume  has  many  merits  and  some  defects.  It  deserves  wide 
and  thoughtful  reading.     Its  positive   proposals  are   suggestive. 

J.  O.  P.  Bland's  China,  Japan  and  Korea  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  any  student  of  the  Far  Eastern  problem.  Mr.  Bland 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
the  eminent  British  administrator  of  China's  salt  monopoly.  In 
this  capacity  Mr.  Bland  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  know 
and  understand  China  and  the  Chinese.     Ten  years  ago  he  re- 
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turned  to  England  and  at  that  time  published  a  volume,  Recent 
Events  and  Present  Policies  in  China,  revealing  a  highly  pessi- 
mistic attitude  toward  the  republic.  He  maintained  that  China 
was  not  capable  of  making  a  republican  form  of  government  a 
success;  that  the  masses  were  familiar  with  monarchy  and  that 
therefore  only  a  monarchy  could  really  secure  order. 

The  present  volume  adheres  to  the  same  thesis,  strongly  re- 
enforced,  as  Mr.  Bland  thinks,  by  ten  years  of  growing  corrup- 
tion, inefficiency  and  disorder.  The  author  is  eminently  fair  to 
Japan,  although  by  no  means  free  from  trenchant  criticism  of 
her  militaristic  policies  in  China.  His  four  chapters  on  Japan's 
Vital  Problems,  Japan's  Policies  in  China,  The  Japan  of  Today, 
and  The  Independence  Movement  in  Korea,  are  particularly 
illuminating.  Anti-Japanese  critics,  whether  they  are  pro-China, 
pro-Korea  or  pro-America,  might  well  ponder  the  facts  and  view- 
points presented  in  this  important  volume. 

Japan  and  the  California  Problem,  by  T.  Iyenaga — who  repre- 
sents the  Japanese  government  as  director  of  the  East  and 
West  News  Bureau  in  New  York  city — and  K.  Sato,  is  one  of 
the  best  discussions  of  this  much  discussed  problem.  It  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  corrective  to  some  of  Professor  Pitkin's  ma- 
terial, which  he  evidently  accepted  quite  uncritically  from  certain 
hysterical  anti-Japanese  agitators  of  California.  Especially  in- 
teresting and  fresh  are  two  chapters  on  Japanese  Traits  and 
Japan's  Asiatic  Policy.  This  latter  furnishes  an  important  side- 
light on  Mr.  Osborne's  somber  forecast  of  Japan's  sinister 
"designs."  In  contrast  to  the  heated  arguments  and  charges 
presented  by  California's  political  agitators,  Dr.  Iyenaga's  cool, 
carefully  reasoned  and  well  buttressed  discussion  creates  a  most 
favorable  impression.  He  is  eminently  fair,  earnestly  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  created  in  California  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  seventy  thousand  Japanese.  He  acknowledges  the 
need  of  stopping  all  immigration.  His  constructive  proposal  is  a 
committee  well  financed  to  secure  distribution  of  the  Japanese 
now  in  California  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

No  student  of  the  California-Japanese  problem  can  afford  to 
overlook  the  four  volumes  of  Hearings,  recently  published  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration,  entitled  Japanese  Immigra- 
tion. They  contain  in  full  the  voluminous  statements  in  regard 
to  Japanese  in  California.  They  show  the  manifestly  fair-minded 
attitude  of  some  witnesses  and  the  equally  obvious  prejudice  of 
others.  While  there  is  much  repetition  and  a  large  amount  of 
quite  irrelevant  material,  these  volumes  well  display  the  Cali- 
fornia state  of  mind. 

One  of  the  most  competent  witnesses  that  appeared  before  the 
committee  was  K.  Kanzaki,  general  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Association  of  America.  After  the  hearing,  he  recast  the  ma- 
terial he  had  presented  and  published  it  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  title  California  and  the  Japanese.  This  volume  presents  no 
little  original  material  of  value.  Mr.  Kanzaki  discusses  the 
problem   from    the   standpoint   of   complete   personal   knowledge. 

Two  of  our  new  books,  both  by  Japanese,  deal  with  Japan's 
inner  life  and  political  development.  Mr.  Iwasaki's  brief  dis- 
cussion of  The  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics  furnishes 
a  valuable  corrective  to  Professor  Pitkin's  somewhat  defective 
description  of  Japan's  political  similarity  to  Germany.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  Japanese  who  is  concerned  with  living  reality 
and  actual  fact  in  discussing  his  own  land.  Too  many  volumes 
written  by  Japanese  are  so  idealistic  and  removed  from  the  hard 
actualities  that  they  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  real  Japan  cf 
history  or  of  today. 

Mr.  Iwasaki  rejects  the  "static"  descriptions  of  Japan  custom- 
ary with  most  theoretical  writers  and  emphasizes  the  "dynamic" 
or  living  Japan.  To  him,  and  indeed  to  all  who  desire  to  know 
what  kind  of  people  are  the  Japanese  with  whom  the  world  has 
to  deal,  the  matter  of  interest  is  not  what  the  constitution  says 
but  what  the  actual  practice  is.  From  this  standpoint  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  emperor,  gen-ro,  peers,  bureaucrats,  militarists,  po- 
litical parties,  capitalists  and  workers  are  highly  illuminating  as 
well  as  interesting. 

The  Press  and  Politics  in  Japan,  by  Kisahuro  Kawabe,  is  also 
exceedingly  valuable.  How  far  real  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
achieved  is  a  question  that  bears  directly  on  the  powers  of  bureau- 
cracy and  its  dangers.  The  author's  frank  criticism  of  the  ar- 
bitrary policies  and  procedures  of  the  bureaucracy  are  refreshing 
and  give  the  reader  confidence  in  his  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
author  shows  convincingly  that  Japan  has  been  slowly  developing 
in  her  political  life  during  the  past  sixty  years.  In  ancient  times, 
in  Japan  as  in  every  land,  the  people  had  no  part  in  government. 


For  forty  years  or  more  "public  opinion"  has  been  slowly  arising 
—and  especially  since  the  development  of  an  independent  public 
press.  The  "political  awakening  of  the  masses"  has  been  forced 
by  the  waV  with  Russia  and  especially  by  the  World  War. 

Kakuzo  Okakura's  The  Ideals  of  the  East,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Art  of  Japan,  will  interest  only  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  art  of  Asia,  and  especially  with  the  history  of 
Japanese  art.  The  author  emphasizes  the  essential  unity  of  Asia's 
art  development.  This  volume  and  also  his  Awakening  of  Japan 
(a  special  1921  edition  for  the  Japan  Society  of  New  York)  are 
reprints,  the  originals  of  which  appeared  in  1903  (Ideals)  and 
1904  (Awakening).  Mr.  Okakura's  death  more  than  ten  years 
ago  was  a  serious  loss  both  to  Japan  and  America.  It  is  well 
that  these  two  volumes  have  been  reprinted. 

Katsuro  Hara's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Japan,  pub- 
lished by  the  Yamato  Society  is,  as  the  author  states,  an  effort 
to  help  foreigners  understand  "Japan's  brilliant  civilization." 
The  purpose  of  the  society  is  "to  make  clear  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  Japanese  culture  in  order  to  reveal  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  nation  to  the  world  and  also  the  introduction  of 
the  best  literature  and  art  of  foreign  countries  to  Japan,  so  that 
a  common  understanding  of  eastern  and  western  thought  may  be 
promoted."  The  present  volume  is  the  "first  of  its  projected 
series  of  publications"  and  is  intended  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans who  would  like  to  "dip  into  the  past  as  well  as  peer  into 
the  future  of  Japan."  The  purpose  explains  the  idealistic  method 
and  the  absence  of  realistic  criticism.  The  cautious  reader  will 
desire  to  have  at  hand  for  reference  such  able  historical  works  as 
those  by  Captain  Brinkley,  Dr.  Nitobe,  Professor  Clement  and 
Professor  Latourette.  The  implication  of  the  introduction  that 
fair  and  able  presentation  of  Japanese  history  and  civilization  for 
western  readers  is  wanting,  indicates  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
the  large  amount  of  sympathetic  literature  that  already  exists. 

The  Case  of  Korea,  by  Henry  Chung,  is  an  effective  statement 
by  an  enthusiastic  patriot  of  Korea's  appeal  to  the  World  Court 
for  its  moral  judgment  against  Japan.  The  author  has  brought 
together  a  large  amount  of  detailed  fact,  of  statistics  and  of 
quotations  that  render  the  work  one  of  great  value.  Mr.  Bland's 
sane  discussion  of  the  Korean  Independence  Movement  in  his 
volume  previously  referred  to  furnishes  valuable  information 
from  an  impartial  outsider  on  the  situation  in  Korea  which  no 
reader  of  Mr.  Chung's  volume  can  afford  to  miss.  For  an  ade- 
quate understanding,  however,  of  the  Korean  question,  the  stu- 
dent will  need  to  be  familiar  with  Arthur  J.  Brown's  excellent 
volume  on  the  Mastery  of  the  Far  East,  published  in  1919  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Independence  Movement.  Each  book 
needs  the  corrective  light  of  the  other. 

Christians  and  patriots  of  every  land  cannot  fail  to  be  aroused 
with  new  inspiration  as  they  read  Mr.  Brown's  fresh  evidence 
of  the  superhuman  capacity  of  human  nature  through  faith  to 
suffer  and  endure  and  in  spirit  to  conquer  even  while  the  sufferers 
are  subject  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  author's  vehement  pa- 
triotism and  righteous  indignation  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
see  any  alleviating  factors  in  favor  of  Japan.  History  written 
from  such  a  standpoint  and  in  such  a  spirit  cannot  be  wholly 
fair.  This  is  a  volume,  nevertheless,  that  patriotic  Japanese 
should  read  and  ponder.  They  should  take  counsel  together  as 
to  how  they  may  speedily  and  effectively  undo  the  wrongs  and 
repair  the  damage  their  brutal  military  system  has  inflicted  on 
their  own  fellow  orientals,  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as  fellow 
Japanese.  Sidney  L.  Gulick. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  UPPER  SILESIA 

Edited  by  Sidney  Osborne.  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  180  pp. 
Five  maps.  Paper.  Price  12s.  6d.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$3.50. 

The  principal  part  of  this  timely  volume,  got  together  since  the 
results  of  the  plebiscite  were  known,  are  the  five  large  maps 
proving  the  geographical  and  economic  homogeneity  of  the  ple- 
biscite area  which  the  Poles  wish  to  see  divided  on  nationalistic 
grounds.  The  editor  has  secured  for  his  contributors  Dr.  Wal- 
ther  Schotte,  editor  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbuecher,  to  repre- 
sent the  German  point  of  view,  J.  H.  Harley  to  represent  the 
Polish,  and  V.  Sacharczewski,  a  Silesian  Pole  who  desires  the 
establishment  of  an  autonomous  state  of  Upper  Silesia.  His 
own  strong  opinion  is  that  the  region  must  not  be  split  up,  and 
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that  if  the  recent  plebiscite  is  to  be  adhered  to  as  the  basis  for 
allocation,  then  the  predominant  desire  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  un- 
der German  rule  must  be  acknowledged  and  acted  upon.      B.  L. 

THE  BACKWARD  PEOPLES  AND  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH 
THEM 

By  Sir  Harry  Johnston.     Oxford  University  Press.     64  pp.     Paper. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.05. 
For  the  educational  purpose  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
The  World  of  Today,  this  little  book  covers  too  much  ground  and 
is,  for  that  reason,  too  superficial.  It  abounds  in  generalizations  and 
amazing  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  that  are  unsupported  by  fact 
data  or  careful  reasoning.  There  is  a  classification  of  nations  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  civilization  reached,  for  which  no  proper 
basis  is  given  and  which  is  astonishing  in  some  of  its  elements — as 
for  instance  when  Uruguay,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  South 
American  republics,  is  rated  lower  than  Chile  and  Argentina,  Russia 
lower  than  the  Guianas,  Haiti  lower  than  Borneo  and  British  Central 
Africa.  We  learn  that  the  separation  of  Ceylon  from  India  "is  only 
an  artificial  political  arrangement"  and,  without  cause  shown,  that 
"Persia,  for  its  own  safety,  coherence  and  prosperity  may  have,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  move  very  much  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  British  Indian  Empire." 

A  chapter  to  explain  why  some  races  are  backward  does  not  ex- 
plain anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  author's  attitude 
in  such  sentences  as  this:  "Remarkable  civilizations  in  Asia  have 
crumbled  and  disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  futile  literature,  a  con- 
ventional art  in  painting,  a  tedious  unmeaning  ritual  in  religion. . . ." 
[Italics  ours].  Personal  prejudice  rather  than  scientific  investigation 
would  further  seem  to  influence  the  author  when,  again  and  again, 
he  lays  retrogression  and  destruction  at  the  door  of  the  Mongol 
peoples  to  whom  he  concedes  no  single  redeeming  trait. 

Elsewhere,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  white  with  backward 
races,  the  author  seems  to  take  vital  statistics  as  his  only  criterion 
of  civilization:  Here  some  colored  race  has  been  helped  to  conquer 
aridity  or  disease ;  hence  the  white  man's  rule  has  been  beneficial. 
There  a  race  owing  to  changes  in  climate  has  decreased  in  numbers; 
hence  its  civilization  has  declined.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
his  great  experience  and  generally  humanitarian  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  race  relations,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  not  given  the 
student  more  reasons  for  his  many  beliefs  and  a  more  clear-cut  out- 
line of  practical  policy.  B.  L. 

UNIFYING  THE  WORLD 

By  G.  N.  Clark.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  116  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $1.10. 
This  study  of  international  communication  admirably  fulfills  the  pur- 
pose of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  the  Hand-books  on  Inter- 
national Relations  edited  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Within  its  modest 
compass,  it  contrives  to  give  not  only  a  picture  of  the  different  means 
of  communication  between  peoples  and  their  origins,  but  also  a  rea- 
soned statement  of  their  relative  importance  to  the  integration  of  the 
civilized  world,  their  influence  on  and  development  by  war,  and  their 
far-reaching  cultural  effects.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  book  for  the 
specialist  in  international  economics  or  politics;  but  it  gives  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  very  adequate  idea  of  processes  which  he  is  apt  to 
take  for  granted,  in  their  relation  to  problems  of  current  states- 
manship. 

Incidentally  he  demonstrates  the  social  significance  of  free  trade  in 
the  printed  word  and  the  extension  of  popular  knowledge  by  fre- 
quent contact  with  those  of  other  races  and  nations,  a  significance 
often  lost  sight  of  by  economists  who  measure  the  value  of  foreign 
relationships  exclusively  in  terms  of  material  exchange.  He  further 
demonstrates  that  neither  kinship  nor  nearness  of  itself  makes  for 
;  permanent  peace  among  nations,  unless  there  be  also  mutual  under- 
'  standing  and  political  statecraft  directed  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  aims  beneficial  to  all — or  at  least  not  crassly  egotistical.  In- 
creased transportation  facilities,  likewise,  are  shown  as  a  menace  to 
humanity  when  controlled  by  selfish  or  nationally  aggressive  inter- 
ests. The  machinery  of  communications,  in  short,  is  a  tool — perhaps 
too  perfect  for  the  unenlightened  purposes  of  international  politics 
in  our  age — but  a  tool  which  it  is  essential  for  all  people  to  under- 
stand, lest  privilege  and  perverted  ambition  use  it  for  their  own 
ends.  B.  L. 


LATEST  BOOKS 


THE     LABOR     PROBLEM    AND    THE     SOCIAL     CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE 

By  Parker  T.  Moon.  Macmillan  Co.  473  pp.  Price  $3.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.50. 

THE  VOICE  OF  RUSSIA 

By  M.  Alexander  Schwartz.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     223  pp. 

Pirce  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
An  adverse  report  of  a  Russian-American  Communist,  who  went 
to  Russia   in  April,    1920,  as  American  delegate  to   the  Third 
Internationale,  and  who  writes  of  his  experience  with   the   re- 
pressive end  of  the  Bolshevist  regime. 

INDUSTRIAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  John  R.  Commons.  Macmillan  Co.  425  pp.  Price  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

LES  GAITES  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE  DE  PATATI-ET-PATATA 
By  Antonin  Seuhl.  Librairie  Ollendorff,  Paris.  246  pp.  Price, 
Fr.  7;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.65. 

SPIRIT 

By  E.  P.  S.  H.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  54  pp.  Price  $.75;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $.85. 

FROM  SURVEY  TO  SERVICE 

H.  Paul  Douglass.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  175 
pp.  Price,  paper,  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.60.  Cloth, 
$.75;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.85. 

A  study  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  Home  Missions,  by  the 

author  of  The  Little  Town. 

FROM  MARX  TO  LENIN 

By  Morris  Hillquit.  151  pp.  Price,  paper,  $.50;  by  mail 
of  the  Survey,  $.60.  Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.10. 

MANHOOD  OF  HUMANITY 

By  Alfred  Korzybski.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  264  pp.  Price 
$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 

PLAYING  SQUARE  WITH  TOMORROW 

By  Fred  Eastman.  Missionary  Education  Movement.  146 
pp.  Price,  paper,  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.75.  Cloth, 
$.75 ;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.85. 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS 

By  Arthur   L.    Bowley.      Oxford    University    Press.     63    pp. 

Paper.  Price,  $1.00;  by  rnail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
"What  they  contain  and  how  to  use  them"  is  the  sub-title  of  this 
useful  pamphlet  by  the  leading  English  expert  in  the  use  of  sta- 
tistics; and  separate  chapters  deal  with  statistics  of  population, 
industry,  trade  and  prices,  income  and  wages,  social  conditions. 
Professor  Bowley  has  reduced  the  method  of  "sampling"  to  an 
exact  science,  and  although  his  little  book  deals  entirely  with 
English  figures,  it  should  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  interpret  official  figures. 

WORKING  OUT  THE  FISHER  ACT 

By  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee.    Oxford  University  Press.   96  pp.   Paper. 

Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
Temporarily,  all  extensions  of  educational  facilities  in  England 
are  in  abeyance  as  a  matter  of  "economy;"  and  much  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  work  provided  for  under  the  Fisher  Act  still 
remains  on  paper.  This  hand-book,  dealing  with  the  human 
aspect  of  the  continuation  schools,  however,  touches  upon  so  many 
points  of  general  principle  and  method  that  its  usefulness  does 
not  depend  on  the  particular  legislation  in  effect. 

MANUAL  FOR  HEALTH  VISITORS  AND  INFANT  WELFARE 
WORKERS 

By  several  writers.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Enid  Eve.  William  Wood 
&  Co.     194  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.10. 

PRODUCING  AMATEUR  ENTERTAINMENTS      , 

By  Helen  Ferris.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  266  pp.  Price  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ILLITERACY 
To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  July  2  there  appears  an 
interview  with  me  that  gives  a  wrong  impression.  Though  what 
is  credited  to  me  appears  as  a  direct  quotation,  there  is  such 
a  change  of  emphasis  from  what  I  said  as  quite  changes  the 
meaning,    a    fact    illustrated    by    your    headline,    Financing    the 

^What  I  spoke  of  was  illiteracy.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  being  itself  a  democracy  and  believing  in 
democracy,  is  greatly  concerned  by  the  draft  figures  indicating 
that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  our  people  are  illiterate.  It  believes 
that  democratic  institutions,  if  they  are  to  function  properly, 
call  for  an  electorate  all  the  members  of  which  can  read  and 
write  so  that  they  will  have  the  means  of  sharing  in  the  common 
fund  of  information.  We  believe  further  that  if  any  agency 
is  to  achieve  results  it  must  set  for  itself  more  or  less  definite 
limits.  Impressed  by  the  menace  of  illiteracy  and  by  the  size  of 
the  task  of  getting  rid  of  it,  our  Education  Service  is  directing 
its  attention  primarily  to  that  task.  This  means  that  our  in- 
terest is  chiefly  in  the  first  eight  grades  and  that  we  are  seeking 
to  aid  in  securing  for  those  grades  adequate  equipment  and  a 
teaching  personnel  adequate  in  numbers  and  in  training  so  that 
in  the  future  all  American  children  may  have  at  least  the 
facilities  for  becoming  citizens  and  a  basic  education  upon  which 
*     ,    .,,  John  Ihlder. 

to  build.  J 

Washington. 
THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE   MATERNITY  BILL 
To  the  Editor:     In  your  issue  of  June  18,  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Dorothy   Kirchwey   Brown,    chairman   of   the   Sheppard-Towner 
Lobby  for  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters   (See  Woman 
Citizen,  January  22, )  declares  that  as  the  National  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  is  one  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  the  Mater- 
nity Bill,  it  "may  cause  the  cynical  to  suspect  some  slight  per- 
sonal bias   among  these  'anti'-crusaders."     She  thus   alludes  to 
the  opposition  of  the  National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage  and  this  publication  as  being  based  on     personal  bias 
while  concealing  the  fact  the  she  is  herself  an  "officer     if  not 
as  "employe"  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and   quite   as 
subject  to  "personal  bias"  against  the  antis  as  they  are  against 
her  organization. 

Of  course,  I  hardly  believe  that  the  Survey  will  permit  any 
answer  to  Miss  or  Mrs.  Brown's  propaganda,  although  if  the 
paper  is  paying  space  rates  for  material  from  a  lobbyist  for 
lobby  propaganda  purposes,  it  would  seem,  in  justice  to  its 
readers,  that  such  stuff  ought  to  be  labelled.  My  point  is  simply 
this:  that  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  your  own  readers  to  let  the 
chief  of  a  congressional  lobby  pose  before  them  as  a  disinterested 
observer,  loftily  attacking  the  motives  and  "personal  bias"  of 
her  opponents  while  concealing  her  own  connections. 

We  have  been  fighting  woman  suffrage  for  years.  We  never 
lifted  a  finger  against  the  Maternity  Bill  until  after  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  December  18,  1920.  We  had  heard  of  it  at  both 
national  conventions;  had  seen  some  of  the  magazine  propa- 
ganda for  it;  knew  the  League  of  Women  Voters  had  sent  dele- 
gations to  plead  for  it  at  both  party  conventions,  etc.,  but  had 
not  even  suspected  there  was  anything  bad  in  the  bill.  We  had 
not  read  it.  Had  not  opposed  it  in  any  way  until  after  it  passed 
the  Senate,  as  our  attention  was  first  directed  to  some  of  its 
dangers  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  December  16,  17,  18, 
wherein  Senators  King,  Thomas,  Smoot  and  Warren  (all  suf- 
fragists) criticized  the.  bill.  We  got  the  bill  and  read  it  then 
for  the  first  time — and  have  been  fighting  it  ever  since,  regard- 
less of  what  "chance"  there  was  of  beating  it. 

We  have  never  deserted  a  just  fight  because  somebody  called 
it  a  lost  cause  and  we  have  never  waited  to  see  how  "popular" 
or  "successful"  it  would  be  to  support  or  condemn  any  measure. 
If  our  "personal  bias"  against  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
is  the  motive  behind  our  opposition  to  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Bill,  how  is  it  we  never  opposed  it  until  after  it  had  passed 
one  house,  although  we  were  fully  aware  all  along  that  it  was 
part  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters'  program  and  had  heard 
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AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
Price  $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


STEEL 


THE  SURVEY'S  special  issue  on  "Three  Shifts  in  Steel,  the  Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,  their  human  consequences  and  the 
forces  for  change.  Articles  by  John  A.  Fitch,  Whiting  Williams  and 
S.  Adele  Shaw. 
25  cents  a  copy  THF    SURVEY     112  East  19  st- 


20  cents  by  the  hundred 


New  York 


them  speak  for  it  (without  any  opposition  from  us)  before  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Resolutions  Committee  at  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco. 

Like  thousands  of  others  who  have  never  read  this  bill  and 
the  propaganda  behind  it,  we  had  tacitly  accepted  it  on  the  as- 
sertions of  its  sponsors  that  it  was  a  good  measure.  After  we 
read  it,  although  it  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  we  vigor- 
ously opposed  it,  and  our  files  will  confirm  my  statement  both 
ways — that  is,  that  we  did  not  oppose  it  until  after  it;  passed 
the  Senate  in  December,  and  that  we  have  since  fought  it  al- 
most to  a  finish,  in  spite  of  the  four-year  start  its  advocates 
have  had  to  perfect  their  propaganda.  J.  S.  Eichelberger. 
Washington. 

•'CHARITY   EDIFIETH" 

To  the  Editor:  The  author  of  Charity  Edifieth  has  caught 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  spirit  of  the  White-Williams  Founda- 
tion, and  we  are  grateful  to  her  and  to  the  Survey  for  bringing 
it  before  the  men  and  women  interested  in  the  children  of  our 
country.    [See  the  Survey  for  July  2.] 

That  we  may  not  have  credit  for  work  which  is  done  by  other 
agencies,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  diagram  which  is 
published  with  the  article.  The  salary  of  the  worker  in  Madi- 
son School  is  paid  by  the  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting;  the 
one  in  the  Logan  School,  by  the  Armstrong  Association,  and  the 
worker  in  the  parochial  schools  by  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
on  Protective  Work  for  Girls.  They  use  our  record  cards  and 
report  to  our  supervisor,  but  are  directly  responsible  to  these 
other  organizations.  Anna  B.  Pratt. 

Philadelphia. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  HOME 
To  the  Editor:  The  communication  of  Harriet  Boewig 
entitled  Foreign  Language  in  the  Home,  appearing  in  the 
June  25  issue  of  the  Survey  is  very  gratifying  to  me  indeed. 
While  I  am  not  one  of  those  "wretches  who  heard  only  a 
foreign  language  in  my  home,"  being  an  American  of  English 
and  Welsh  extraction,  almost  hundreds  of  years  back,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  impossible  for  me  to  understand  why  American 
ideals  could  not  be  taught,  discussed,  and  considered  under- 
standing^ in  any  foreign  language  just  as  well  as  in  United 
States — or  English,  so-called — the  frenzied  Americanizationists 
of  the  country  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Brooklyn.  Marshall  D.  Smith. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  the  unusually  interest- 
ing write-ups  of  the  National  Conference,  etc.  I  never  appre- 
ciated before  how  interesting  and  valuable  a  summary  of  such 
meetings  might  be  to  those  who  could  not  attend,  as  well  as 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  "attended"  steadily  for  ten  days 
without  being  able  to  hear  more  than  a  very  small  number  of 
"papers."  You  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
speed  with   which  you   got  this  material   together. 

Washington.  Emma   O.  Lundberg. 
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SCHOOL  DAYS  AGAIN! 


ARE  THE  CHILDREN  READY? 


SHOES  AND  CLOTHES  HAVE  BEEN  PUT  IN  ORDER 


BUT 


HAVE    THE    CHILDREN    BEEN 
PREPARED  AGAINST  DISEASE! 


REMEMBER ! 

THEY  WILL  BE  GATHERED  TOGETHER  IN  GREAT 

NUMBERS, 

ARE  THEIR  TEETH  IN  GOOD  SHAPE? 

HOW  ABOUT  THEIR  TONSILS  AND  ADENOIDS? 

ARE  THEIR  EYES  READY  FOR  THE  STRAIN  ? 

HAVE  THEIR  THROATS,  LUNGS,  HEARTS, 
BEEN  EXAMINED? 


SEE  YOUR  MOTHERS  ABOUT  THESE 


NECESSARY  PREPARATIONS ! 


THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HAS  BOOKLETS  ON  ALL  THESE  TOPICS,  SIMPLY 
AND  INTERESTINGLY  WRITTEN,  IF  THEY  WILL 
HELP  YOU  PREPARE  YOUR  CHILDREN  FOR  SCHOOL, 
SEND  FOR  THEM,  ADDRESSING  THE 


Welfare  Division 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


>L  n  ?*   About   the   Strike.     An   address   by 

K  D"  k?°f  Northumberland.     Boswell   Printing 

"dnH„P„ "bUshJ?*    C<^J  .Ltdr,    3     Whitefriars     St., 
London,  E.   C.  4.     Price  Id. 

The    Industrial    Situation.     By    Sir    Hallewell 
Rogers.     Economic  Study  Club,  24  Abingdon  st 
Westminster,  W.  S.  1,  England.       ADlngaon  "' 

Anf^°^0Nil  SfISIS;  a  des="Ption  and  analysis 
of  an  episode  that  occurred  among  psychopathic 
women.  By  Edith  R.  Spaulding,  M.D  Re 
printed  from  Mental  Hygiene,  Vo  V  No  2 
PP.  .266-282  Apr.  Nafl.  "dom  foT'  Mentfi 
Hygiene,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York  city. 

A^nlCiANri?EP£RT  °?  £0RT  Fa«i.ities.  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  33  Rue  Jean 
Goujon,    Fans. 

THnl^LICs  ?*  GY^D  Socia«sm;  a  statement  pre- 
'tinn,  afnd  ,ssued  '"  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tive T  anTnUu'  c°nLfel^"<:e  of  the  National 
Guilds  League.  Labor  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.  6  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.   C.   1.     Price,  6d    lavistoCK 

Guilds  and  the  Salary  Earner.     By  J.  H.  Lloyd 

L     Prife    6d  °''  *  TavistOCK  sq"  London-  W^t 

PLBACh^NtP  1Nr^ILDREN4s  CouRTS'  By  Char»« 
W,ih  ?•  Chlldren  s  Bureau.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
Washington.  *<»■«/», 

T  mEn^ERFECT  ?ENTI-*.  Knight.  ("A  picture  of  the 
most    romantic    period    in    human    history    and    a 

ere!  h^'ng  °f  "  3S  \  background  for  the 
great  health  movement  of  our  day.")  World 
Book  Co.,    Yonkers,   N.   Y.     Price,   32   cents 

Lynching  and  Debt  Slavery.  By  William 
Pickens  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  138 
VV.  13  st..  New  York  city.     Price,  5  cents. 

Educational  Work  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  Report  submitted 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau  of  America  by  Fannia  M.  Cohen.  Edu- 
cational Dept.,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U,  31  Union  sq. 
.Price,   3    cents. 

Health  Plays  for  School  Children,  as  (level- 
oped  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
in  Greater  New  York.  Child  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  370  Seventh  ave.,  New  York 
city. 

The  Tonsil  and  Adenoid  Situation  in  New 
\ork  City  Report  by  the  Public  Health  Com. 
(  .u  \,YVAc,aiemy  of  Medicine.  Reprinted 
from  the  Medica  Record,  May  14.  Wm.  Wood 
and  Co.,   51   Fifth  ave.,   New  York  city. 

Asia's  American   Problem.     By  Geroid   Tanquary 
Robinson.     B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  116  W.  13  st 
New  York  city.     Price,  25  cents. 

Investigation  of  Transportation  Services  jn 
Western  Cities.  March  4-26.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Local  Transportation  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Workers'  Education.  American  Experiments 
with  a  few  foreign  examples.  By  Arthur  Glea- 
son.  Revised  edition.  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  289  Fourth  ave.,  New  York  city 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Sick  and  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  of 
Illinois.  By  Myron  E.  Adams.  Introduction 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Fort  Sheridan 
Assn.,  21  N.  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago. 

The  Ferroalloy  Industries  and  Tariff  Legis- 
lation. By  Abraham  Berglund.  Reprinted 
from  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
No.  2,  June.  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
New    York    city. 

A  Bibliography  of  Hereditary  Eye  Defects. 
Collected  by  Lucien  Howe.  Eugenics  Record 
Office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Seafaring  Trade  in  Sweden.  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  25  W.  45  St.,  New 
York  city. 

The  Housing  Question  in  Sweden.  Published 
by  the  Swedish  Delegation  at  the  Interallied 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Congress.  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation,  25  W.  45  St.,  New 
York  city. 

The   City   Plan   and   Living  and   Working   Con- 
ditions.    By  John   Ihlder.     National   Conference    * 
on    City     Planning.     Civic     Development     Dept., 
Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the   U.    S.,   Washing- 
ton. 

The  Psychological  Basis  for  Social  Endeavor. 
Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  Piatt,  under 
auspices  of  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia. 
Public   service   addresses,   series   1920-21,   No.   7. 

Statistical    Report    of    Infant    Mortality    for 

1920    in    519    Cities    of    the    United    States. 

American   Child   Hygiene  Assn.,   1211    Cathedral 

St.,  Baltimore. 
The      Federal      [Constitutional]      Convention. 

Dramatized  by  Margaret  Porch  Hamilton.      Mrs. 

F.    M.   Hamilton,   455   Park  ave.,  Leonia,   N.   J. 

Price,  50  cents;  in  lots  of  20  or  more,  30  cents 

each. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS    INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 


(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.        New  York 


!  Eternal  Writ 
Engrossing  I 
Drawing  Boa 


.Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
_  Ink 
Mucilage 
ter  Pasta 
_  Board  Paste 
J  Liquid    Paste 
I  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
siveand ill-smelling  inksandadhe- 
•ivesand  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks 
and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient.    - 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  SSreol  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of  100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  Jier  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  r  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts_  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Ine. 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  W ANTED 


WANTED:  September  first,  if  possible, 
a  middle-aged  and  competent  woman,  former 
social  worker  or  nurse  preferred,  to  share 
every  privilege  of  pleasant  home  in  family 
of  two  in  return  for  service  as  working- 
housekeeper  at  reasonable  salary.  Write  for 
interview  in  New  York  City  to  A.  G.  S.,  7 
High  St.,  White  Plains,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Young  wamen  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary; playground,  settlement,  or  kindergar- 
ten   experience    desirable.     3887    Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  (male)  for  an  im- 
portant Jewish  Orthodox  Home  and  Hospi- 
tal. One  competent  and  experienced  in  in- 
stitutional work  preferred.  Make  applica- 
tion in  writing  for  a  confidential  interview 
to,  Department  W.,  785  Howard  Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


WANTED:  Stenographer  as  general  as- 
sistant to  superintendent  in  institution.  At- 
tractive position,  room  and  board.  State 
salary  desired.  Apply  Superintendent,  469 
River  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  A  man  and  his  wife,  under 
forty,  protestant,  interested  in  doing  con- 
structive work  with  boys,  to  take  charge  of 
a  Cottage  of  30  boys,  10  to  16  years  of  age. 
3917  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  supervise  work  for  boys 
and  young  men  at  Council  Educational  Al- 
liance, one  who  has  done  similar  work 
among  Jews  preferred.  Write  at  once  to 
3754  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  resident  to  supervise 
girls'  clubs  in  well-established  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  middle  west  wanted  for  about 
September  1st.  Write  all  particulars  to  3924 
Survey. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box   5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago 
wants  a  worker  with  legal  aid  training  and 
experience.  Apply  to  superintendent,  stat- 
ing age,  education,  training,  experience  and 
salary   expected,    1800   Selden   Street. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — all 
over  the  country.  Walter  Agnew,  1254  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  New  York. 

Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 

MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL  of  Chi- 
cago announces  the  creation  of  a  new,  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent.  This 
position  is  a  purely  executive  one  and  the 
appointee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  details  of  hospital  administration.  A 
medical  degree,  while  not  essential  will  be 
considered  as  a  valuable  asset.  Apply, 
Herman  Smith,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

WANTED:  A  woman  of  personality  to 
have  charge  of  a  house  for  Teachers  in  a 
Cottage  Community  for  children  in  the  coun- 
try.    3918  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  woman,  under  fifty  to  have 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys,  10  to  16  years 
of  age,  at  Hope  Farm,  a  Cottage  Community 
for  children.     3919  Survey. 

MATRON  for  an  important  Jewish  Or- 
thodox Home  and  Hospital.  One  competent 
and  experienced  in  institutional  work  pre- 
ferred. Make  application  in  writing  for  a 
confidential  interview  to,  Department  W., 
785  Howard  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

WANTED:  Experienced  executive  for 
Tuberculosis  Society.  Also  medical  director 
without  children  for  Tuberculosis  Sanato- 
rium. National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  in  a  home  for  Jewish  working 
boys,  in  large  eastern  city,  married  couple. 
Man  to  be  superintendent;  wife'  to  be  ma- 
tron. Position  is  one  of  residence.  Salary 
commensurate  with  dignity  of  the  position. 
3925  Survey. 

WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse,  social  serv- 
ice worker  with  some  experience  in  family 
case  work.  D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  For  Chil- 
dren,  Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 

SECRETARY  for  Jewish  Organization  to 
do  executive  and  educational  work.  One 
with  ability  to  raise  limited  funds.  Write 
giving  age,  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
Work  to  begin  at  once.     3926  Survey. 


MAN  for  boys'  and  men's  work  in  Social 
Settlement.  Address  Mrs.  Grumiaux,  West- 
minster Camp,  Angola,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Family  case  worker.  Train- 
ing essential.  State  age,  education  and  ex- 
perience. Associated  Charities,  216  Frank- 
lin Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WANTED:  For  well  equipped  Settlement 
a  house  manager  to  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  department.  Engagement  begins 
at  once.  Settlement  experience  preferred. 
3931   Survey. 

WANTED:  For  a  nonsectarian  neigh- 
borhood agency  a  first  assistant  (woman) 
for  family  work,  club  and  class  super- 
vision, and  neighborhood  activities.  Settle- 
ment experience  necessary.  Executive  and 
administrative  ability  required.  3930  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  and  capable  man  want- 
ed at  once  as  Director  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Boys'  and  Men's  Department, 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Resident  positions.  Give  full  information 
in  first  letter  as  to  age,  education,  ex- 
perience, references,  compensation  and  when 
available. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  well  educated,  to 
help  for  a  few  months  or  longer  in  an 
interesting  social  and  educational  work  in 
the  Southern  Mountains.  No  salary  but  all 
expenses.     3932  Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron  and  teacher  for  insti- 
tution caring  for  one  hundred  feebleminded 
children.  Dr.  B.  O.  Whitten,  Clinton,  South 
Carolina. 

FINE  opportunity  for  woman  thirty  years 
or  over  with  whom  training  and  experience 
in  welfare  work  for  children  is  the  objective, 
rather  than  salary.  For  mutual  convenience 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn  preferred.  Apply  by 
letter  only.  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 
72   Schermerhorn   Street. 


OPEN  September  15th,  position  as  Phys- 
ical Director  in  large  Jewish  Center  in 
Southern  City.  Unexcelled  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Apply  with  full  particulars  as 
to  ability,  training,  references  and  salary 
wanted,  to  3933   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RESEARCH  MAN,  trained  in  community 
organization,  publicity  and  social  work; 
wide  experience  in  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing business  and  social  investigations,  avail- 
able for  part  or  full  time  proposition.  3914 
Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  experience  in 
family  case  work,  desires  position  in  child 
welfare  work,  October  1st,  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia   preferred.      3908    Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  broad  training 
and  experience,  including  executive  work  in 
hospital  social  service,  desires  change.  Avail- 
able after  September  15th.     3912  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE,  experi- 
enced in  organization,  publicity,  finance,  and 
research  in  the  East,  Middle  West  and  West 
Coast;  will  be  available  shortly.  3913  Survey. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  Page  570) 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  social 
work.  Knowledge  of  social  work  in  all  its 
branches.  Ten  years'  experience  with  gen- 
eral relief,  employment  and  social  institu- 
tional work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.     3920  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  social 
work,  desires  position  Boys'  Institution. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  best  methods  to 
handle  children.     3916  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  young  woman  with  ten 
years'  experience  in  settlement,  case  and 
public  health  work,  desires  connection.  3894 
Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced,  educated  woman, 
wants  position  as  executive  housekeeper  or 
house  mother,  in  college,  school  or  club. 
3921  Suvey. 

YOUNG  MAN  (married),  seven  years  of 
experience,  desires  an  executive  position  in 
boys'  welfare  work,  or  as  a  physical  director. 
3909  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  who 
knows  Yiddish,  Russian,  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  Esperanto,  wants  position  as 
translator  in  New  York  City.     3928  Survey. 

EXPERT  SOCIAL  ENGINEER,  learned 
in  law,  trained  in  sociology,  commended  by 
President  Roosevelt,  wants  city  leadership  in 
civic  and  social  welfare  work.  Box  5125, 
Logan  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  highly  experienced 
Domestic  Science,  four  years  Head  Dietitian 
in  150  bed  hospital;  four  years  Domestic 
Science  teaching  Public  Schools  large  West- 
ern City;  special  work  also  with  subnormal 
girls    ages    13    to    16 — including   theory    and 

[practice  cookery,  scientific  laundry  work, 
sewing,  gymnasium  and  music  classes,  de- 
sires   position     in    New    York    or    vicinity. 

[School,   Institution   or  private   classes.     3922 

IfJSURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  lawyer,  with 
secutive    experience    in    family    case    work 
[id    legal    social    service,    desires    position. 
3923  Survey. 

MAN  with   eighteen  years'   experience   as 

chool     administrator,     university     extension 

rganizer    and   community   organizer,    avail- 

ble    September    1st   for    social   organization 

community     development     work.       393  ■> 

URVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  young  man, 
college  graduate,  eight  years'  experience  in 
Settlement  and  Charities  work,  desires  con- 
nection.   3929   Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
experienced  in  publicity  and  editorial 
phases  of  social  work,  wishes  position  in 
Middle   West   with    Community   Chest,   cen- 

al  council,  or  child  welfare   agency.     3934 

VEY. 
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RECREATIONAL  THERAPY 

Director  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Consultant 

for  the  establishment  of  Crafts-shops  for  Sanatoria 
and  other  Institutions.  Also  Director  of  occupa- 
tional or  recreational  therapy,  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  convalescents.  Highest  references  on  re- 
quest.    Address  3936   Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF.  American,  ex- 
perienced, past  middle  age,  good  health  and 
habits,  desires  institutional  position;  steward, 
chef,  cafe  manager.  References.  3915  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE  WOMAN  with  one  child  can 
offer  home  in  country  to  small  child.  Refer- 
ences required  and  given.     3904  Survey. 


MAN  of  exceptional  experience  in  edi- 
torial, literary  and  publicity  work,  fluent 
writer  and  speaker,  seeks  connection  where 
these  qualifications  and  broad  social  outlook 
will  find  expression.     3855  Survey. 
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or 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 
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The  We  is  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


BOOK-BINDING  «« ,done'  ,with  £°°d  «a- 

tenals,  and  gold  letter- 
ing. Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  $1.65.  Eggeling  Book-Bindery,  114 
East  13th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR     SALE 
UNUSUAL     OPPORTUNITY 

Closing  of  Estate.  3-apartment  house;  17 
rooms,  3  baths;  beautifully  located.  Owner 
on  premises.  67  Blakeman  Pl.,Stratford,Conn. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings     fifty    cents    a     line,    four     weekly    inser 
tions;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  II.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,  10  cents. 

Can  We  Live  Tocether  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor   of    Sioux    City,    la.     Price,    50   cents. 

Manual  op  Ohio  Laws  for  Social  Workers.  85 
pages,  50  cents  prepaid  from  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.     Compiled  by  June  P.  Guild,  LL.B. 

Catechism  op  the  Social  Question.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D  and  Rey.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New   York   City. 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones   Co.,   212    Summer   St.,    Boston. 

Credit  Union:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty   cents   0   line   per   month,  four  weekly   inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Hnaottal  Social  ©eruire;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  unaer  the  auspice*  of  the  Hoipittti 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City. 
Inc.,   19   East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

attentat  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

$Jubltr  Health  -NnrBe;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,  370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,   545   Butler   Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 

The  Survey.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription.  8-1-21 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Karat    

Address 
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Survey  Prints 


Welfare  Federations 

Do  they  bring  in  more  money  ?  Raise  standards  of 
social  service  ?  Increase  community  interest  ?  Who 
should  be  members  of  a  Federation  board  ?  How 
shall  budgets  be  handled?  What  are  the  relations 
of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  agenciess  ?  Of 
local  and  national  associations  ?  Here,  in  a  16-page 
pamphlet,  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  welfare 
federations  and  councils  of  social  agencies  based  on 
their  experience  as  going  concerns.  Reprinted  from 
the  Survey  articles  by  Edward  T.  Devine.  25  cents 
a  copy.     Special  rates  by  the  hundred. 


|  Prague :  The  American  Spirit  in  the 
|  Heart  of  Europe 

A  review  of  the  social  survey  of  the  City  of  Prague 
by  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  an  examination 
of  Czechoslovak  contributions  to  the  world's  store 
of  culture.  "A  sample  of  applied  education  in 
things  international  which  is  both  interesting  and 
significant."  Cover  in  four  colors,  reproducing  a 
poster  by  a  Czech  artist.  A  special  issue  of  The 
Survey.     25  cents. 

|   Three  Shifts  in  Steel  and  the  Way  Out 

The  twelve -hour  day  in  the  United  States  Steel 
plants  and  its  meaning  in  the  work  of  men,  the 
homes  of  women,  the  growth  of  children.  With 
a  discussion  of  the  shorter  workday  in  successful 
operation  in  the  competing  independent  plants  of 
America  and  England.  Articles  by  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, John  A.  Fitch,  S.  Adele  Shaw.  A  special  issue 
of  The  Survey.     25  cents. 

|  How  to  Meet  Hard  Times 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
employment appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New 
York — how  to  overcome  and  prevent  abnormal  un- 
employment. Edited  by  Bruno  Lasker,  who  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  a  student 
of  unemployment  in  England  and  Belgium.  Re- 
printed from  The  Survey.     25  cents. 


|  |   Prohibition  and  Prosperity 

What  freedom  from  unemployment,  low  wages 
and  drink  meant  to  a  representative  American  city. 
The  first  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject.  The 
study  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Justice 
Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A 
special  issue  of  The  Survey.     25  cents. 


Order  of  The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,N.Y. 


Best  Sellers 

Among  ioo  books  on  The  Survey  table  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  following  were  most  in  demand : 

W.  H.  Burger,  Boy  Behavior — $1.25 

Modern  psychological  thought  and  research  applied  in  a  non- 
technical manner  to  work  with  boys. 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  Social  Work — $2.00 

A  perennial  standard  for  all  branches  of  social  service,  by  the 
professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  and  the  founder  of  medical 
social  service. 

Cleveland  Recreation  Survey — seven  volumes — $3.50 

A  full  report  of  the  comprehensive  study  of  recreation  in  all  its 
phases  made  under  the  Cleveland  Foundation. 

Michael  M.   Davis,  Jr.,  Immigrant  Health  and  the  Com- 
munity— $2.50 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Americanization  Studies,  under  the 
direction  of  Allen  T.  Burns  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Gertrude  L.  Farmer,  Form  of  Records  for  Hospital  Social 
Work— $1.50 

Hospital  social  case  records  worked  out  from  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience.    Ready   September.     Orders  taken   now. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  American  Police  Systems — $2.00 

Based  on  a  careful  personal  study  of  the  police  problem  in  all 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  Quicksands  of  Youth — $1.75 

Charmingly  written,  revealing  stories  of  youngsters  who  have 
come  before  Judge  Hoyt  in  the  New  York  City  Children's  Court. 

Will  Irwin,  The  Next  War— $1.50 

An  arraignment  of  the  consequences  of  war  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  group  of  men  including  Herbert  Hoover  who  had  a 
long  look  behind  the  curtains  in  wartime. 

Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Everyman's  Child — $2.00 

By  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of  New  York 
City. 

Herbert  A.  Miller  and  Robert  E.  Park,  Old  World  Traits 
Transplanted — $2.50 

A  discussion  of  the  basic  problems  of  nationalization:  the  fusion 
of  Old  World  memories,  habits  of  thought  and  customs  with 
American  points  of  view  and  aims.  One  of  the  Americanization 
Series. 

Proceedings  of  the   International   Conference  of  Women 
Physicians — six  volumes   (paper) — $3.00 

A  full  report  of  an  epoch-making  conference  of  women  from 
every  country  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  Q.  A. 

Julia  Houston  Railey,  Show  Down — $2.00 

A  novel  based  on  the  author's  experiences  as  a  social  reformer 
in  Arkansas. 

Ada  Sheffield,  Social  Case  History — $1.00 

A  new  landmark  in  the  profession  of  social  case  work  by  a 
recognized  authority.     Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publications. 

El  wood  Street,  System  and  Sympathy  in  Giving — $1.00 

Latest  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series,  by  the  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  formerly  of 
the  Louisville  and  Cleveland  Welfare  Federations. 

Whiting  Williams,  What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind — $2.50 

Unique,  first-hand  testimony  by  the  vice-president  and  personnel 
manager  of  a  steel  company  who  donned  overalls  and  earned  his 
way  as  a  day  laborer.  ■• 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  will  be  sent,  POST- 
AQE  FREE,  on  paid-in-advance  orders  to  The 
Survey ;  mention  this  advertisement. 
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112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS—Miss  Ida  M  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emfrson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross  Wash- 
ington D  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raise  social  work  standards 
and  requirements.  Placement;  ^Research;  Recruiting;  Extension, 
Vocational  Information.  Membership  open  to  qualified  social  workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knlpp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CJTY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.    Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free  on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave  ,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  19T9,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE-^!.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres. ;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  to  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  3S0 
branches.     Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.     Non  -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave-,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  Interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of   Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President.  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.:  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  back-ward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Memberehip,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting.  Providence,  R.  I., 
June   1922.     Main    Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction — Louis   Robinson,    M.    D.   Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno,   Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic   Problems — John   Shillady,   New  York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.    Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.  Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve.  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  eec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
•ost. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St..  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kellev,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  K.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Fromotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  tor  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions eight  hours'  day,  no  night  work;  industries,  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  -'honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
lec'y  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments Henry  M.  Walte,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds.  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
Objects-  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  J3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  ATenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield.  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
Dhases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE— For  social   service   among  Negroes. 

i    Hollingsworth   Wood,   pres.;   Eugene   Klnckle   Jones,    exec,   secy; 

127  E    23  St     New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 

people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Neg-ro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
tor  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention   given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell   Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public   in  practical  and  inex- 

Rensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.     Cata- 
>gue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  la  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
Bouth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.   Kellogg 

Civics,   Foreign   Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social   Forces,   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,    William   L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family    Welfare,    Child    Welfare,    Paul    L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
It  yearly      112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 


<CKe 

Children 

School 


For  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  12  years 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  each  child  for  a  complete 
life,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  social  group. 
All-day  activities  make  best  use  of  advantages  of  city  life.  Hot 
lunches  served.  Afternoon  trips  in  connection  with  school 
work.  Athletic  field;  swimming;  large  roof  playground;  car- 
pentry shop;  auditorium  for  music  and  dancing;  outdoor  nature 
study;  art  and  Indian  craft  work.  Particular  attention  to 
spoken  French  and   Science.     Write  for  booklet. 

MARGARET  NAUMBURG,  Director 

32-34  W.  68th  Street  New  York  City 


Personnel  Administration  as  a  Profession 

For  men   and   women   seeking   practical  training  for  the   higher   exe- 
cutive positions  in  this  field,  we  offer: 

( i )     An  Eight  Weeks'  Intensive  Course 

October  17 — December  9,   1921 
Lectures,  conferences,  visits  to  plants,   field  work,  etc.     Subjects  in- 
clude every  important  phase  of  employment  technique  and  industrial 
relations. 

(2)     An  Evening  Lecture-Conference  Course 

October  6,   1921— May  26,    1922 
Thirty  meetings  led  by  the  foremost  specialists  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  personnel   administration. 

Thursdays  only,  6  P.   M.  to  7:30  P.   M. 

BUREAU  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

H.  C.  Metcalf,  Director 

17  W.  47th   Street  Bryant  S790  New  York 

Catalog  on  request 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work,  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems 
and  Organization,  Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  John* 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  Ball,  Registrar. 


WE  WRITE,  lay  out  and  print  appeal  literature  for  social 
agencies — attractive  folders,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Mail 
campaigns  conducted.  Lists  compiled.  Long  experience. 
EVERETT  CURRIER  LIMITED,  27  East  31,  New  York 


Bf\(\U       RIMniMf^     well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
UUI\  -  DHlLMNU     Survey— Natl.     Geographic     Magazine     and     other 
periodicals,    $1.65 
EGGELING    BOOK-BINDERY,    114    East    13th    St.,    New    York    City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  Research 
Bureau.   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Survey,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  17.  Published  semi-monthly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York.  Price  $5.00  yearly.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  March"  25,  1909,  »t  the  post-office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 
for  in   Section   1103,   Act   »f   October   3,   1917,   authorized  on   June   26,    1918. 
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THE 

National  Training  School 

of  the 
Young  Woraens   Christian   Associations 

Courses  in 

Biblical  History  and  Interpretation 
Psychology   of  Religion 
Social  and  Eronomic  Problems  of  Women 
Technique  of  Group  Work  in  the 
Young  Womens  Christian  Association 

A  limited  number  of  electives  in  different 
educational  institutions  in  the  City  may  be 
taken  by  students  in  the  School  without  addi- 
tional expense. 

Opening  .  .  .   September  12,  1921 

For  information  address 

Secretarial  Department,  National  Board  of 
The  Young  Womens  Christian  Associations 

6oo  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Richmond  School  of  Social  Work 
and  Public  Health 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Announces,  beginning  September  27,  both  day  and  evening 
classes  preparing  for  positions  in — 

SOCIAL  WORK 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 
RECREATION  AND 
PLAYGROUND  WORK 

Positions  readily  obtained  after  graduation.  Credit 
towards  special  certificates  and  college  degrees.  For  fur- 
ther information  write 

REGISTRAR 
1228  E.  Broad   St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   Recreation    Dept. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year  course  in  Recreation  and 

New  School  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.   Halsted  St    (Hull   House)  Chicago 


WORKERS*     EDUCATION 

By 

ARTHUR  GLEASON 

A  study  of  American   and   foreign   experiments   in   education   under 
working    class    direction    and    control. 

REVISED    EDITION 

50   cents; — half  price   to   workers  and  students. 

BUREAU    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RESEARCH 

Room  33 — 289  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  New  School 

A    Laboratory    of  Social   Science 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  American  has  less  intel- 
lectual curiosity  than  the  Frenchman,  that  he  does 
not  love  discussion  as  does  the  Scotchman,  that  he  is 
not  as  at  ease  in  abstractions  as  is  the  Jew,  that  he  has 
not  the  Englishman's  state-consciousness,  that  his  mind 
lacks  the  facility  of  the  Italian,  the  logic  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  wit  of  the  Irishman. 
It  is  true  ihat  Americans  are  less  mentally  adventurous 
toward  life  than  are  other  nationalities?  Are  we  a 
prosaic  people  who  go  to  our  offices  in  the  morning 
and  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  eating,  sleeping,  enjoy- 
ing ourselves,  and  saying  "don't"  to  our  children?  Do 
we  never  turn  upon  ourselves  and  say  "Well,  where 
are  we,  after  all,  getting  to  ?" 

There  are  surely  many  mature  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  have  long  desired  to  discuss  and  under- 
stand questions  in  finance,  history,  government,  psy- 
chology, labor,  business,  and  personal  adjustments 
which  have  been  puzzling  them. 

For  these  men  and  women  the  New  School  furnishes 
a  common  meeting-place.  It  sees  in  the  social  sciences 
a  series  of  closely  related  human  problems  with  their 
heritages  from  the  past. 

In  a  world  of  dogmatisms  and  hot  partisanships  it 
furnishes  a  quiet  harbor  where  science  takes  the  place 
of  propaganda.  It  does  not  say  "We  believe"  before 
it  says  "Let  us  examine." 

The  staff  of  teachers  are  men  of  established  academic 
standing. — Scholars  themselves,  still  investigating  and 
adventuring — anxious  to  help  other  inquirers. 
There  are  no  degrees,  no  formal  examinations. 
The  School  opens  on  October  10th;    registration  be- 
gins on  October  3rd. 

Courses  are  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening 
vhen  busy  people  can  at' end. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS    ARE 


CHARLES  AUSTIN  BEARD. 
Graduate  of  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity. Studied  at  Oxford.  Ph.D. 
Columbia. 

EDWARD  G.  CONKLIN.  Grad- 
uate of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins. 
HERBERT  J.  DAVENPORT. 
Studied  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
University  of  Leipzig  and  Ecole 
des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris. 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago. 
JOHN  DEWEY.  Graduate  of 
University  of  Vermont.  Ph.D. 
John9   Hopkins. 

A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER.  Ph.D. 
Columbia. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART.  Ph.D. 
Chicago. 

HORACE  M  KALLEN.  Grad- 
uate and  Ph.D.  Harvard. 
Studied    at    Princeton,    Oxford, 

FREDERICK  R.  MACAULY. 
M.A.,  LL.B.  University  of 
Colorado.  Studied  at  Columbia. 
EVERETT  DEAN  MARTIN. 
Graduate  of  Illinois  College  and 
McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

WESLEY  C.  MITCHELL. 
Graduate  of  University  of 
Chicago.  Studied  at  Halle  and 
A  course  in  Mental  Hygiene 
most  distinguished   psychiatrists   i 


Vienna.  Ph.D.  University  of 
Chicago. 

ARTHUR  RUSSELL  MOORE. 
Graduate  of  University  of 
Nebraska.  Ph.D.  University 
of  California. 

MOISSAYE  OLGIN.  Graduate 
of  Classical  Gymnasium  of 
Belava  Tzerkov.  Studied  at 
Kieff,  Freiburg,  and  Heidelberg, 
1909-11.  Ph.D.  Columbia  1918. 
JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON. 
Graduate  of  Harvard.  Ph.D. 
Freiburg   i.B. 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN.  Grad- 
uate of  Carleton  College.  Ph.D. 
Yale. 

LEO  WOLMAN.  Graduate  and 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
ALFRED  E.  ZIMMERN.  Stud- 
ied at  Winchester,  New  College, 
Oxford. 

EMMA  PETERS  SMITH. 
Graduate  of  Gaucher  College. 
Ph.D.  Columbia. 
LURENE  McDONANL.  Grad- 
uate of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  of  the  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK.  Grad- 
uate of  Columbia.  Taught  at 
Columbia   1919-1920. 

will     be    given    by    some    of    the 

1   the   country. 


Mail  this   coupon  to-day. 

L    K.   Frank.  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
465   West  23rd  Street. 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the  New  School  for  1921-22. 


I   Mr 


I  Name    . 
I  Address 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TRAIN  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNDER  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A  VITAL 
DAY-TO-DAY  CONTACT  WITH  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THEIR  SPECIALTY  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK  OR  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Departments  in 


Family  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals 

Civic  Research 


Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 
Social  Investigation 
Public  Health  Nursing 


Educational   and  Vocational  Guidance 


Send  for  catalogue 


Joseph  K.  Hart,  Director 
339  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 


Simmons  College 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

18th  Year 

Graduates  now  employed  in 

Case    rW Ork         w;tn    Hospitals,    Dispensaries, 

'         Courts,    Red     Cross,     Family 

Welfare    Societies,    Children's 
Societies  and  Institutions; 

GrOUp    Work   wfth    Health    Centres,    Social 
'  Centres,    Public    Schools,    T. 

B.     Associations,     Settlement 

Houses. 

Five  scholarships  offered. 

According  to  previous  preparation   and   number 
of  hours  in  class  and  field  work,  the  courses  lead  to 

Master  of  Science  Degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
Certificate   for  One-Year   Program 

Classes  begin  September  15,  1921. 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  14,  Mass. 


To  the  young  woman  interested 


in 


Christian  Social  Service 

The  Congregational  Training  School 
for  Women 

trains  for  leadership 

It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  fit  yourself  for 
the  great  task  of  helping  to  develop  a  type  of  Chris- 
tian personality  which  shall  ,  build  a  new  social 
order. 

Its  graduates  are  filling  positions  as 

Community  House  Directors,  Directors  of  Religi- 
ous Education,  Directors  of  Young  People's  Work, 
Church  Assistants,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries,  Girls' 
Work  Secretaries,  Recreational  Directors,  Resident 
Settlement  Workers,  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
aries. 

It  offers  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  college 
graduates  and  a.  longer  course  for  non-graduates. 
Tuition  and  board  are  low  and  some  scholarship 
aid  is  given. 

MISS  MARGARET  TAYLOR,  Dean 
5603  Dorchester  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


School  of  Occupation  Therapy 

MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL 

New  York  City 

The  demand  for  experts  in  Occupation  Therapy  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and  further  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  soldier  with  the  extension  of  treatment  by  oc- 
cupation in  civil  hospitals  promises  to  make  this  demand 
even    greater    in    the    future. 

Montefiore  Hospital  offers  training  for  two  classes  of 
students: 

(1)  Those  who  wish  to  take  work  preliminary  to 
entering  Columbia  University  for  a  certificate  in 
Occupation    Therapy;- 

(2)  Those  who  are  skilled  in  handcrafts  or  who 
have  experience  in  nursing,  teaching  or  social 
work  and  need  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
therapeutic  problems  involved  or  to  increase 
their  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  enter  the 
professional  field  of  Occupation  Therapy  di- 
rectly. 

The  subjects  offered   at  the   Hospital   are: 
Handcrafts 

Physiology   and    Anatomy 

Principles,  Methods  and  Practice  in  teaching  the 
sick. 

Two  Scholarships  to  Teachers  College  will  be  awarded 
to  students  having  the  highest  standing  in  the  Hospital 
classes. 

Classes  open  September  21,  1921 

For  particulars  address  Director  of  Occupations,  Monte- 
fiore   Hospital,   Gun    Hill   Road,    New   York   City. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 
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CROWELL  BOOKS 

By  William  P.  Trent 

Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume. Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent  ond  B.  W.  Wells. 
Selections  from  Captain  John  Smith  to  Philip 
Vickers  Fithian.    With   introductions.        Net,  $2.50 

By  Amos  G.  Warner 

American  Charities.  A  study  in  Philanthropy  and 
Economics.  "Without  question  is  the  classic  work 
on  the  subject,  and  can  be  recommended  to  students 
as  one  of  highest  value  and  importance." — The 
Dial.    Revised   Edition.  Net,   $3.00 

By  F.  H.  Wines 

Punishment  and  Reformation.  Revised  by  W.  D. 
Lane.  "A  masterly  treatise  on  the  handling  of 
crime." — New  York  Times.  "Will  be  helpful  to 
every  social  worker." — The  Churchman.     Net,  $3.00 

By  William  H.  Bartlett 

Hand-Book  of  American  Government.  Revised  by 
Henry  Campbell  Black,  editor  of  the  Constitutional 
Review.     i2mo,  cloth.  Net,  $1.25 

"The  best  book  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  American." — Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood. 

By  Victor  Duruy 

Duruy's  History  of  France.  Translated  by  M.  Cary. 
Edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson.  Continued  to  1920  by 
Mabel    S.    C.    Smith.    With    colored    maps.      8vo. 

Net,  $3.50 

"Of  all  short  summaries  of  French  history,  this  is  probably 
the  best." — Andrew  D.  White. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York 


Smith  College  Training  School 
for  Social  Work 

Offers  training  for  social  case  workers  in  medical 
social  work  and  psychiatric  social  work  and  for  com- 
munity workers. 

Regular  course  of  two  summer  sessions  of  eight  weeks 
each  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  nine  months  of  prac- 
tice work  in  various  cities.  Open  to  college  graduates 
and  social  workers  with  equivalent  preparation. 
*  Summer  courses  in  social  psychology,  child  psychol- 
ogy, mental  tests,  social  psychiatry,  social  medicine, 
public  health,  community  service,  social  case  work, 
government,  and  industrial  problems. 

STAFF: 
F.  Stuart  Chapin, 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Smith  College 
Anna  F.  Davies, 

Head  Resident,  Philadelphia  College  Settlement 
Mary  Jarrett, 

Formerly  Chief  of  Social  Service,  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 
Everett  Kimball, 

Professor  of  Government,  Smith  College 
Florence  Meredith,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Hygiene,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
David  Camp  Rogers, 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Smith  College 

James  H.  Sinclair, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,   Smith  College 
Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.D. 

Associate  Medical  Director,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
Grace  T.  Wills, 

Director,  Lincoln  House,  Eoston 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse, 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Smith  College 

Address 

F.  STUART  CHAPIN,  Director 

Northampton,   Mass. 


The  Cleveland  Foundation 

RECREATION  SURVEY 

A  Study  of  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Spare  Time 
Activities  of  Cleveland 

Made  under  the  General  Direction  of  Rowland  Haynes, 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Recreation  Council,  formerly 
Director  of  the  New  York  Community  Service 

DELINQUENCY  AND  SPARE  TIME 
Henry  W.  Thurston 

SCHOOL  WORK  AND  SPARE  TIME 
J.  G.  Bonser 


WHOLESOME  CITIZENS  AND  SPARE  TIME 
J.  L.  Gillin 


THE  SPHERE  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 
L.  E.  Bowman  and.  Others 


COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 
Charlotte  Rumbold  and  Raymond  Moley 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  RECREATION 
Rowland  Haynes   and  S.  P.  Davies 

A  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
Rowland  Haynes  and  Carlton  Matson 

Bound  in  cloth  at  50c  per  volume,  $3.50  for  the  set. 

The  Cleveland  Foundation 
RAYMOND  MOLEY,  Director 

1202  SWETLAND  BLDG. 
Cleveland  Ohio 


POVERTY 


AND 

DEPENDENCY 

by 

Dr.  John  L.  Gillin 

University  of   Wisconsin. 

IN  a  direct  but  exceedingly  interesting  manner,  Dr.  Gillin 
treats  the  problems  of  poverty,  the  fundamental  causes, 
the  development  of  our  present  machinery  for  dealing  with 
the  poor,  and  especially  with  preventive  measures. 

THE  discussions  are  illustrated  with  a  wealth  of  definite 
examples  and  cases,  drawn  in  the  main  from  the  writ- 
er's own  rich  erperience  as  a  social  worker,  director  of  Red 
Cross  Home  Relief,  student  and  teacher. 

THE  book  is  concrete  and  to  the  point.  It  deals  with 
actual  conditions,  not  theory.  The  author's  feet  are 
always  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  he  outlines  and  dis- 
cusses methods  and  agencies  of  relief  not  touched  upon  in 
any  other  single  volume.  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross  writes  that  "it 
is  the  greatest  book  in  any  language  on  the  subject." 
Zvo.    707  pages.    List  price  $4.00. 


At  all  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  GO. 


353  4th  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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JAPANESE  PEACE  EXHIBITION 

ASIDE-LIGHT  upon  the  recent  press  dispatches  that 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  has  decided  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  conference  on  Far  Eastern  problems  is  the 
peace  exhibition  which  will  be  held  at  Ueno  Park  in  Tokyo 
next  spring  from  March  io  to  July  31.  Those  who  have  the 
exhibition  in  charge  plan  to  make  it  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  island  empire.  Although  it  will  include 
primarily  the  Japanese  Empire,  her  colonies  and  territories, 
exhibits  of  foreign  products  will  also  be  included.  There  will 
be  seventeen  departments,  including  all  branches  of  production, 
commercial  and  other.  The  former  will  embrace  agriculture, 
the  mechanical  arts,  chemical,  aquatic  and  mining  industries. 
According  to  the  East  and  West  News  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  exhibition,  however,  will  be  those  pertaining  to 
education,  liberal  and  fine  arts  and  public  health  and  social 
work. 

KWEIGYIR 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  cases  to  get  through  the 
heavy  meshes  of  the  new  immigration  law  is  that  of 
J.  E.  Kweigyir  Aggrey  who  arrives  this  week  on  the 
Celtic  from  South  Africa  via  England.  In  Africa,  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Mr.  Aggrey  is  of  noble  rank,  as 
signified  by  his  title  Kweigyir.  In  the  United  States  he  is 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Livingston  College,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  with  the  African  Edu- 
cational Commission. 

Until  he  was  twenty  Mr.  Aggrey  attended  mission  schools 
in  Africa.  Twenty-three  years  ago  he  came  to  America  and 
after  studying  in  various  colleges  did  post  graduate  work 
in  Columbia  under  Thorndyke  and  Giddings.  The  latter 
pronounces  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  students  of 
sociology  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  personnel  of  the  African  Educational  Commis- 
sion, of  which  Dr.  T.  Jesse  Jones  is  chairman,  was  being 
composed,  a  number  of  people  familiar  with  conditions  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  South  Africa  suggested  the  inclusion  of 
Mr.   Aggrey,   who,   in   addition   to  his   other   qualifications, 


speaks  a  number  of  native  languages  besides  English,  French 
and  German.  His  appointment  was  opposed  as  being  unwise 
by  a  number  of  Englishmen  of  affairs.  This  opposition  was 
based  on  his  long  American  residence  and  misapprehensions 
as  to  the  American  Negro  attitude  created  among  both 
officials  and  natives  of  Africa  by  the  work  of  Marcus  Garvey 
of  New  York  city,  who  is  president  of  the  Negro  Improve- 
ment Society  and  whose  slogan  is,  "The  Republic  of  Africa — 
Forty  Million  Negroes — One  Republic."  Contrary  to  these 
expectations  Mr.  Aggrey's  appointment  was  fortunate.  He 
has  spoken  for  hours  at  a  time  to  natives  and  whites  all  along 
the  coast,  and,  wherever  he  has  been,  all  colonial  officials 
have  been  eager  for  his  return  because  of  the  splendid  work 
he  has  been  able  to  do  in  bringing  about  better  understand- 
ings and  cooperative  attitudes  between  the  governments  and 
natives.  This  was  especially  true  in  South  Africa  where  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Native  Affairs  asked  to  have 
his  stay  extended  for  a  month.  This  request  was  granted. 
In  his  own  state  he  was  made  for  the  time  of  his  stay  court 
interpreter.  This  is  an  office  which  his  father  had  held  be- 
fore him,  and  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  secretary 
of  state  in  this  country. 

SEA  BREEZE 

THE  new  Sea  Breeze  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  at  Eltingeville, 
Staten  Island,  is  the  largest  summer  home  ever  con- 
structed for  mothers  and  children  of  the  tenements,  and  is 
the  culmination  of  the  fresh  air  work  begun  thirty-eight  years 
ago  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  when  it  conducted  its  first  day  parties 
to  an  undeveloped  part  of  Coney  Island. 

Then  the  outing  consisted  of  an  ocean  sail,  a  substantial 
meal,  a  bath  in  the  surf,  and  several  hours  of  recreation  on 
the  beach.  This  work  was  amplified  in  1891  by  the  rental  of 
two  houses  and  in  1892  by  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the 
old  Sea  Breeze  near  Sea  Gate,  which  was  so  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  that  in  the  summer  of  1920,  400  guests  at  a 
time,  or  2,407  during  the  season  were  entertained  for  two 
weeks  each. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  the  congestion  of  the 
beach  and  buildings  became  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  operate  without  much  inconvenience  to  Sea  Breeze  mothers 
and  children  and  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  began  to  look  around  for  a 
site  elsewhere  and  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  Coney  Island 
property.  A  gift  of  $120,000  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Foundation  made  possible  the  purchase  of  a 
magnificent  tract  of  land  at  Eltingeville,  generally  known  as 
the  Woods  of  Arden.  This  property  consists  of  eighty  acres 
of  land,  half  of  it  woodland,  with  a  frontage  of  1,000  feet, 
along  the  Lower  New  York  Bay. 

In  addition  to  this  purchase  money,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion gave  the  buildings  formerly  composing  the  war  demon- 
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stration  hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  at  63  street 
and  Avenue  A,  and  sufficient  funds  to  move  and  erect  them 
on  the  new  site.  They  form  a  great  panorama  of  buildings 
— eighteen  in  all — on  what  was  a  stretch  of  brush  and  sand. 

To  its  natural  facilities  for  salt  water  bathing  and  play  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  shore  are  added  a  splendid  equipment  of 
bathhouses,  playrooms,  and  a  most  unusual  playground.  The 
plant  itself  is  composed  of  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  dormitories, 
playrooms,  and  what  is  unusual  and  most  important  in  mak- 
ing Sea  Breeze  a  self-sustaining  community,  a  laundry  and 
an  ice  plant  of  its  own. 

A  COMMUNITY   OF   SOCIAL  WORKERS 

ANEW  institute  of  charitable  service,  probably  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  community  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has 
been  formed  in  New  York  city  "for  the  spiritual  and 
material  welfare  of  the  homes,  and  this  by  personal  visitation 
of  its  members."  The  institute  is  known  as  the  Parish 
Visitors  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  workers  who  have  taken 
the  vows  of  celibacy,  chastity  and  obedience  live  together  in 
their  community  house  at  328  West  Seventy-first  street,  New 
York  city. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  organization  to  do  the  highest  type  of 
social  work,  the  field,  however,  being. limited  to  the  home  and 
the  family.  All  the  members  of  the  staff  are  graduates  of 
the  Fordham  School  of  Social  Service.  In  addition,  they  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  Catholic  charities.  The  com- 
munity house  is  in  no  sense  a  settlement  or  neighborhood 
building,  but  is  the  center  from  which  the  workers  go  about 
their  visits  to  families  in  various  parishes.  It  is  likewise  the 
training  school  for  the  parish  visitors. 

These  visitors  differ  from  the  nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  lay  workers  in  the  Catholic  charities.  They 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  priest  of  a  parish,  keeping  at 
the  same  time  the  identity  of  their  own  organization.  They 
give  relief  where  necessary  and  render  a  variety  of  services 
to  the  families  under  their  care.  They  also  give  religious  in- 
struction. In  place  of  the  robes  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  they 
wear  neat,  black  uniforms  with  soft  white  collars.  They  are 
free  to  go  about  at  night  in  visitations  to  the  homes  in 
their  parishes,  and  are  able  to  appear  in  court  whenever 
necessary.  It  is  the  desire  of  Archbishop  Hayes  of  New  York 
city  that  every  church  under  his  charge  should  have  one  of 
these  parish  visitors,  and  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  asking  for  the  extension  of  the  plan. 

The  Catholic  Charities  Review,  in  commenting  on  the 
new  institute  in  a  recent  issue,  discusses  its  relation  to  social 
work  and  public  administration.  Catholic  charity,  fays  the 
Review,  "seeks  to  work  in  harmony  with  all  other  agencies  for 
the  common  good  of  the  state  and  of  the  city.  It  seems  just 
and  proper,  however,  that  the  recognized  terms  for  charitable 
work  outside  the  church  should  be  social  service  and  public 
welfare.  They  cannot  pretend  to  the  quality  of  Christian 
charity.  According  to  their  own  principle  and  practice,  the 
defective,  or  delinquent  human  being  should  be  healed, 
strengthened,  and  reformed  for  the  benefit  of  the  social  order 
and  the  public  weal.  Religion  goes  beyond  and  outside  this 
philosophy  of  time." 

JUSTICE  FOR  HAITI 

TWO  encouraging  events  relating  to  Haitian-American 
relations  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  week.  One  is  the  getting  down  to  business  of 
the  special  investigating  committee  the  formation  of  which 
has  recently  been  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Senate;  the 
other,  the  organization  of  the  Haiti-Santo  Domingo  Inde- 
pendence Society. 

"A  group  of  representative  Americans,"  disinclined  to  see 
their  government  drift  into  a  policy  of  imperialism  in  the 
Caribbean    republics    without    protest    on    the    part    of    the 


American  people,  last  week  organized  the  Haiti-Santo 
Domingo  Independence  Society.  This  organization  will 
supplement  the  activities  of  the  Union  Patriotique  d'Haiti, 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  of  Dominicans  to  influence  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  military  occupation  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
to  secure  justice  for  Americans  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
rights  of  Haitians  and  Dominicans  and  to  bring  about  financial 
restitution  to  these  republics  for  injury  done  in  impairment 
of  their  sovereignty  as  a  result  of  occupation  by  American 
marines  since  19 15. 

Temporary  officers  chosen  to  head  the  society  include 
Moorfield  Storey  of  Boston,  chairman,  and  James  Weldon 
Johnson  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  vice-chairman.  Among  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committee  are  such  persons  as  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Ryan,  Felix  Adler,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin,  Gilson  Gardner  and  James  G.  McDonald.  At 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  charges 
against  the  American  occupation  the  society  is  represented  by 
Ernest  Angell  as  counsel. 

The  committee,  of  which  Senator  McCormick  is  chairman, 
has  begun  the  gathering  of  testimony  as  to  the  operations  of 
our  marines.  Last  week  it  heard  an  outline  of  the  charges 
from  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and 
Horace  Knowles,  former  minister  to  Santo  Domingo.  Stenio 
Vincent  of  the  Union  Patriotique  d'Haiti  presented  a  memoir 
on  the  political,  economic,  and  financial  conditions  existing  in 
the  republic  of  Haiti  under  the  American  occupation.  Senator 
McCormick,  according  to  the  press,  has  announced  that  follow- 
ing the  taking  of  testimony  in  Washington  the  committee 
will  go  to  Port-au-Prince  and  elsewhere  to  get  evidence.  A 
thorough  senatorial  inquiry,  whatever  the  findings,  will 
tend  to  reassure  both  Americans  and  Haitians  that  the  United 
States  is  anxious  to  do  justice,  and  will  carry  more  weight 
than  the  whitewashings  of  the  occupation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  or  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  navy  department. 

WHO'S   WHO    IN   WAR   DEPARTMENT 

ON  June  27,  a  United  States  Senator  speaking  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  chamber  charged  that  the  National 
Security  League  had  been  using  the  frank  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  literature  advocating 
universal  military  training  and  ridiculing  disarmament  pro- 
posals. The  truth  of  this  charge  was  practically  admitted  by 
Edwin  L.  Harvey,  executive  secretary  of  the  league.  His 
excuse  was  that  these  materials  were  being  distributed  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department.  He  stated  that  at  least 
47,000  parcels  of  mail  were  thus  sent  out  under  frank. 

Nothing  was  done  about  the  matter  by  Congress.  The 
Women's  Committee  for  World  Disarmament,  however, 
through  its  chairman,  Emma  Wold,  challenged  the  use  of  a 
departmental  frank  for  partisan  purposes.  According  to  Miss 
Wold  the  parcels  sent  out  by  the  league  contained  the  follow- 
ing four  items: 

A  letter  of  the  National  Security  League,  17  East  49th 
street,  New  York,  to  its  members,  signed  by  Charles  D.  Orth, 
president. 

A  leaflet  on  universal  military  training,  by  Charles  D.  Orth. 

A  story  from  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  Folly  to  Disarm 
Now,   Says  Weeks. 

Another  leaflet  on  universal  military  training  sent  out  by  E. 
L.  Harvey,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Security  League. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Miss  Wold 
branded  all  these  materials  as  militaristic  propaganda  and 
charged  that  they  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  present  national  and  international  movement  for  disarma- 
ment. She  charged  the  war  department  with  "taking  sides" 
in  a  partisan  question,  and  demanded  that  the  privilege  of  the 
National  Security  League  be  revoked,  or  that  a  like  privilege 
be  extended   to  organizations   holding  opposite  views:     "If 
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propaganda  is  to  be  issued  under  the  frank  of  the  war  de- 
partment, is  it  illogical  to  ask  that  the  privilege  be  extended 
to  both  sides  of  the  argument?" 

The  National  Security  League  was  profuse  in  explanations 
of  its  share  in  the  matter.  But  nearly  three  weeks  went  by 
before  Secretary  Weeks  saw  fit  to  reply  to  Miss  Wold's 
letter.  His  explanation  is  given  below;  but  readers  will  do 
well  to  refer  to  the  list  of  materials  contained  in  the  parcels 
sent  out. 

...  No  authority  has  been  given  by  the  War  Department  to' 
anyone  to  use  the  War  Department  frank  for  any  purpose  not 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  War  Department. 

In  connection  with  bringing  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
civilian  training  camps  to  the  attention  of  those  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  camps,  the  corps  area  commanders,  who  have  entire 
charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  these  camps,  have  in  some 
cases  sought  the  assistance  of  those  civic  associations  which  ren- 
dered such  splendid  assistance  to  the  War  Department  and  the 
government  during  the  war. 

In  the  particular  case  to  which  your  letter  refers,  the  com- 
manding general,  Second  Corps  Area,  Governors  Island,  New 
York,  enlisted  the  services  of  the  National  Security  League  and 
furnished  the  league  with  a  number  of  franked  envelopes  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  out  literature  furnished  by  the  War 
Department  concerning  the  training  camps.  It  appears  that 
literature  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  put  in  the  envelopes. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  commanding  general,  Second 
Corps  Area,  that  no  matter  other  than  that  provided  by  him 
would  be  sent  out  in  the  envelopes  furnished ;  and  the  prom- 
inence and  character  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  as 
officials  of  the  National  Security  League  is  such  as  to  convince 
me  that  they  would  not  knowingly  sanction  an  improper  use  of 
the  government  frank. 

It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  made  of 
the  frank  in  this  case  was  due  to  an  honest  misunderstanding; 
but  steps  have  been  taken  by  me  which  will  prevent  similar 
occurrences  in  the  future. 

"THE  BABIES'  BILL" 

DESPITE  charges  of  socialism,  feminism  and  bolshevism, 
the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  has  finally  passed  the  Senate 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  sixty-three  to  seven.  This 
action,  however,  was  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  December  when  the  bill  was  passed  without  a  roll-call. 
The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  concluded  its  hearings  on  July  23,  adjourning  for  three 
weeks. 

In  effect,  the  measure  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,480,000  "to  be  paid  to  the  several  states  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  with  them  in  promoting  the  care  of  maternity 
and  infancy."  Each  state  is  to  receive  $10,000  annually  from 
this  sum  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  "apportioned  among  the 
states  in  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States."  No  state,  however, 
shall  receive  its  share  of  this  additional  appropriation  until 
its  legislature  shall  have  appropriated  an  equal  sum  "for  the 
maintenance  of  the  services  and  facilities  provided  for  in  this 
act." 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  bill  and  the  obvious  serious- 
ness of  the  conditions  that  it  is  designed  to  correct,  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  hearings  and  speeches  on  the  floor  has  been 
hectic.  Senator  Reed  erected  a  straw  man  or  rather  a  straw 
woman,  an  old-maid  woman,  which  he  proceeded  to  batter 
around  the  Senate  chamber.  He  proposed  that  in  lieu  of  the 
title  of  the  bill  as  printed  there  be  inserted :  "A  bill  to 
authorize  a  board  of  spinsters  to  control  maternity  and  teach 
the  mothers  of  the  United  States  how  to  rear  babies."  Charges 
that  the  bill  also  meant  an  attempt  to  enter  homes,  invade 
private  rights,  direct  people  how  to  raise  families,  and  to 
separate  mothers  from  their  babies  were  easily  refuted  by 
Senator  Kenyon.  The  hue  and  cry  of  Russian  influence,  now 
so  popular  in  this  country,  were  raised  repeatedly.  Literature 
sent  out  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  was  cited  as  proof 
of  this  pernicious  influence.     One  pamphlet  called  Maternity 


THE  SLEEP-BRINGER 

IT  is  too  hot  these  days  to  sleep.  Our  couches  are  like 
the  flames  of  this  conflagration,  and  we  patronize  them 
merely  for  form's  sake;  nature's  nurse  relapses  into  weary 
tossings  and  sighs  and  glimpses  of  heavy  dreams.  It  is  too 
fatiguing  to  count  sheep;  we  can  but  long  for  dawn,  the 
harbinger  of  yet  another  day  of  fire.  But  there  are  among 
us  thousands  who  cannot  combat  with  Stoic  fortitude  the 
discomforts  of  the  oppressive  night.  Down  in  the  East 
End,  where  only  a  rugged  ribbon  of  sky  reminds  one  of 
nature,  where  fresh  breezes  are  stifled,  where  blackened 
bricks  yield  reluctantly  to  tiny  rooms  thick  with  stale  air, 
are  children  to  whom  the  ban  on  sleep  is  incomprehensible 
and  unbearable.  Sleep  used  to  come  easily  to  them,  despite 
the  squalor,  and  give  them  the  quick  wings  of  dreams,  or, 
if  not  naturally,  a  crooning  song  would  bring  it.  But  not 
now — not  in  these  languishing  nights.  It  is  hard  to  asso- 
ciate the  L.C.C.  (London  County  Council)  with  the  dreams 
of  the  little  sufferers.  But  the  L.C.C.  has  a  big  heart,  and 
nightly  it  sends  official  musicians  down  the  main  streets  to 
cheer  and  soothe.  It  is  a  little  act,  but  prompted  by  a  kind 
considerateness  which  is  strange  in  a  municipal  body.  Per- 
haps some  day  one  of  these  slum  children  will  write  down 
the  story  of  how  in  the  terrible  summer  of  1921  his  dreams 
were  brought  to  him  after  all  from  the  street  below. 

From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  July  20. 


Benefit  Systems  in  Foreign  Countries  was  set  forward  as 
proving  that  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  bolshevists  and  communists.  This  pamphlet  was 
prepared  by  William  J.  H.  Harris,  chief  of  the  document 
division  of  the  library  of  Congress.  In  her  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Julia  Lathrop  had  said, 
"The  section  on  Russia  is  now  of  historical  value  only." 

The  most  acrid  objections  to  the  bill  outside  the  halls  of 
Congress  have  emanated  from  the  National  Association  Op- 
posed to  Woman  Suffrage  and  a  certain  wing  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  Woman  Patriot,  the  organ  of  the  anti- 
suffrage  organization,  has  enumerated  the  interests  favoring  the 
measure  as  threefold :  The  federal  Children's  Bureau,  "eager 
to  extend  its  authority  and  secure  additional  appropriations," 
insurance  companies,  "who  hope  to  have  the  government  take 
over  their  expenses  and  leave  them  their  profits,"  and  the 
feminists,  "who  see  clearly  and  logically  the  prospect  not 
only  for  'jobs'  but  for  a  revolutionary  propaganda  for  'wages 
for  mothers.'  " 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Humiston,  president  of  the  Illinois  Medical 
Society,  in  speaking  for  the  members  of  the  society,  challenged 
the  statistics  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  Opposition  came 
also  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  a  more  or  less  interested  party.  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.  Cummings  has  declared  that  the  measure 
is  impractical. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany furnish  fresh  proof  of  the  value  of  the  services  proposed 
by  this  measure.  These  figures  show  that  maternal  mortality 
is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  In  1920,  13.6  per  cent 
more  mothers  died  in  giving  birth  to  children  than  in  191 1. 
Further,  there  has  been  an  increase  since  1920.  So  disconcert- 
ing is  this  statistical  retrograde,  states  Mother  and  Child,  that 
the  company  has  decided  to  inaugurate  a  nation-wide  investi- 
gation of  maternity  conditions. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the  child  hygiene  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Health,  gave  perhaps 
the  most  convincing  testimony  before  the  Washington  hear- 
ings. She  showed  the  effect  that  consultation  centers  have 
had  in  reducing  the  death  rate  of  babies  in  New  York  city. 
"The  actual  death  rate  per  thousand  for  babies  has  shrunk 
from  144  per  thousand  to  85."     She  testified  further: 

We  do  not  ask  mothers  to  come  to  us.     They  come  to  us  of 

their   own   volition    and    they   come    in    overwhelming   numbers. 

We   have    60,000  babies   under   our   care   each   year,    and    they 
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come  to  us  voluntarily.  They  want  to  come.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsory condition  imposed  at  all,  but  they  are  anxious  to  come 
and  get  this  information  and  to  get  our  help.  Now,  if  this  help 
can  be  given  to  them  in  New  York  city  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  that  same  reduction  should  obtain  wherever 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  put  into  effect. 

CLEVELAND  IS  "DISCOVERED" 

UNDER  the  guise  of  an  informal  family  anniversary 
reunion  and  "party,"  Clevelanders  have  been  pausing 
tot  think  about  their  city.  The  occasion  was  a  nine-day 
civic  festival,  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  city's  founding.  It  ran  from  the  time  on 
July  22  when  "Moses  Cleaveland"  and  his  party  of  surveyors 
impersonated  by  leading  citizens  cruised  along  the  waterfront 
and  made  history  repeat  itself  with  the  "discovery"  of  the  city, 
to  the  last  grin,  July  30,  when  an  eleventh-hour  rainstorm  se- 
cured to  the  anniversary  celebration  commission  treasury  a  tidy 
sum  of  "rain  insurance"  money  to  help  defray  the  expense  of 
the  celebration.  To  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  to  many  for  the  first  time,  the-jcity  had  become 
a  live  and  growing  thing.  It  was  a  vivid  example  of  how 
citizens  will  rally  to  a  big  idea  even  in  peace  time. 

The  opening  pageant,  The  Spirit  of  the  City,  was  written 
and  staged  with  a  cast  of  four  thousand  persons  by  Harper 
Garcia  Smyth  of  Cleveland.  In  the  audience,  seventeen  mayors, 
residents  representing  at  least  fifteen  nationalities,  old  timers 
who  had  grown  up  with  the  city  and  hundreds  of  school  chil- 
dren applauded  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  the 
vivid  panorama  of  the  development  of  a  wilderness  into  a 
metropolis. 

Contrasting  with  the  pageant  which  reviewed  the  city's  past 
was  an  exhibition  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  which 
turned  many  eyes  toward  the  future.  Planned  and  presented 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  City  Plan  Commission,  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Board,  the  Mall  Plan  and  University  Improve- 
ment Boards,  the  Recreation  Council  and  the  Community 
Fund,  (organizations  interested  in  promoting  civic  develop- 
ment along  planned  instead  of  haphazard  lines),  the  exhibition 
consisted  of  maps,  models,  plans  and  photographs. 

THE  GORGAS  MEMORIAL 

CONSTRUCTION  has  been  begun  at  Panama  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine.  The  site  of  this  memorial,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  city  of  Panama,  fronting  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  has  been  provided  by  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  himself  a  scientist  and  a 
physician.  On  one  side  the  new  government  Santo  Tomas 
hospital,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South,  is  being  built.  On 
another  side  are  the  permanent  buildings  of  the  Panama  Ex- 
position. Also  through  Dr.  Porras'  effort  the  building  and 
the  equipment  have  been  furnished.  Pending  the  completion 
of  the  building  the  laboratories  of  the  Santo  Tomas  hospital 
will  be  available,  thus  making  it  possible  to  begin  research 
work  January  first  of  next  year. 

The  memorial  building  for  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas  draws 
upon  the  style  of  the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Wash- 
ington. It  will  measure  about  two  hundred  by  two  hundred 
feet  and  will  contain  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
laboratories  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  On  the  first  floor  will 
be  the  memorial  room  to  General  Gorgas,  flanked  by  the 
library  of  tropical  and  preventive  medicine  and  the  admini- 
strative offices.  In  the  rear  will  be  a  central  court  surrounded 
by  various  laboratories,  special  workrooms  and  spaces  for 
graduate  students.     It  will  all  be  encircled  by  gardens. 

Panama  offers  a  strategic  location  for  the  institute.  The 
isthmus  has  been  called  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  tropical 
diseases.  Many  heroisms  have  already  gone  into  their  eradi- 
cation. Probably  the  most  heralded  of  these  was  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  doctors  of  the  American  Commission  at 
Havana  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes 
which  had  been  infected  from  yellow  fever  patients.     Agro- 


monte  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while  Lazear  lost  his. 
There  have  been  other  experiments,  less  well  known,  perhaps, 
but  with  far-reaching  results.  Two  earlier  widely  and  sep- 
arated observations  had  brought  out  the  part  of  the  mosquito 
in  the  malaria  problem.  Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon  in 
Algeria,  in  1880,  discovered  that  the  cause  of  malaria  is  an 
animal  parasite  which  has  two  phases  of  life,  one  in  the  mos- 
quito, one  in  the  patient.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  in  Medical  Re- 
search and  Human  Welfare,  relates  the  other  half  of  the 
story.  Ronald  Ross  in  Secunderabad  experimented  without 
avail  upon  a  long  series  of  mosquitoes.  On  August  15,  1897, 
he  had  just  eight  left.  "Six  gave  no  results;  the  seventh  seemed 
to  point  the  way;  in  the  eighth  and  last  he  reached  his  goal. 
The  parasites  were  found,  not  as  had  been  supposed  in  the 
stomach,  but  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito.  The  ex- 
act route  of  infection  of  this  disease  which  annually  slays  its 
millions  of  human  beings  was  now  revealed.  'Never  in  our 
dreams,'  said  Ross,  'had  we  imagined  so  wonderful  a  tale  as 
this.'  "  An  often  cited  instance  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
disease  spreads  through  mosquito  carriers  is  the  experience  of 
the  crew  of  our  man-of-war  Des  Moines  when  she  cleared  for 
action  in  Tampico  harbor  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  mosquito  screens.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  293  some  219  took  the  disease.  In  1908  malaria  in 
a  malignant  form  broke  forth  in  the  Punjab,  killing  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  people  in  two  months. 

In  the  Panama  zone  repeated  experiments  were  made  with 
mosquitoes  during  the  building  of  the  canal.  The  best  method 
of  collecting  them,  it  was  found,  was  to  permit  them  to*  alight 
upon  a  person  who  then  brushed  them  off  into  a  suspended 
netting.  Joseph  A.  le  Prince  and  A.  J.  Orenstein  in  their 
book  Mosquito  Control  in  Panama  add  an  amusing  foot-note. 
"This  operation  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  observers  could 
keep  their  tempers,  and  then  a  general  retreat  was  made  to 
the  other  side  of  the  canal  where  there  were  no  mosquitoes. 
Very  patient  Negroes  were  necessary  to  act  as  bait  under  the 
mosquito  bars !  Had  the  boat  for  crossing  the  canal  been  con- 
veniently near  the  bait  might  have  escaped." 

The  institute  will  follow  upon  the  heels  of  such  experi- 
ments. Although  other  agencies  have  done  considerable  re- 
search in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases  their  work  has  been 
hampered  by  a  dearth  of  material  for  study  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  tropical  centers.  Among  the  diseases  that  will 
probably  be  studied  in  addition  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
are  pellagra,  beriberi,  leprosy,  cholera,  and  the  various  my- 
coses. In  commenting  upon  the  field  before  the  institute, 
Admiral  Braisted  states,  "We  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
tremendous  advances  that  can  and  will  be  made  through  the 
efforts  of  research  work."  A  staff  of  specialists  has  been  se- 
lected and  is  waiting  assignment  to  work  as  soon  as  the  labor- 
atories are  ready.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong, 
professor  of  tropical  medicine  at  Harvard  University,  will  be- 
come the  director  general  of  the  institute  when  it  is  opened. 
The  leading  medical  centers  will  detail  members  of  their  staffs 
for  special  research  problems.  Among  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions which  may  detail  members  as  such  investigators  are 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Harvard  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Although  the  site,  the  building  and  the  equipment  have 
been  provided  for,  the  fund  for  maintenance  is  still  to  be 
raised.  At  a  meeting  of  the  provisional  board  the  latter  part 
of  June  it  was  decided  to  form  a  legal  body  to  have  charge 
of  raising  this  fund.  The  board  hopes  to  raise  between  three 
and  five  million  dollars  as  a  foundation  to  run  and  to  main- 
tain the  institute.  A  substantial  part  of  this  amount,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  contributed  by  common  folk,  in  Central  and 
South  America  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  This 
voluntary  element  in  the  memorial,  Admiral  Braisted  feels, 
is  one  of  its  most  significant  features,  bringing,  as  it  will,  a 
closer  kinship  between  the  two  continents. 
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Russia  as  a  Sphere 
of  Relief 

REPORTS  regarding  the  extent  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  are  to  face  in 
Russia  differ  almost  as  much  as  the  length  of  the 
amateur  fisherman's  catch.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  catastrophe  which  has  fallen  upon 
Southeastern  Russia  is  manifestly  speculative.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  long  since  learned  that  Helsingfors  is  an  un- 
reliable source  of  Russian  news.  Here  are  some  of  the  re- 
ports made  in  the  newspapers  in  the  past  fortnight:  Twenty 
million  people  are  starving;  six  million  of  the  twenty — or 
is  it  an  additional  six  million? — are  marching  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Tambov,  Veronezh,  and  Pensa.  "The  peasants  are 
moving  chiefly  in  four  directions — toward  Moscow,  Siberia, 
Caucasus,  and  Ukraine.  The  peasants  of  Western  Russia 
are  now  all  on  the  move."  This  last  cablegram  appeared 
under  large  headlines  on  the  front  page  of  a  New  York 
morning  paper  and  in  at  least  one  evening  paper.  The  four 
directions,  one  can  easily  see  from  his  geography,  constitute 
all  directions  possible  except  up  and  down,  and  the  fiction 
compiler  has  forgotten  that  he  started  with  Eastern  Russia 
and  ends  up  by  transferring  his  whole  story  to  Western 
Russia.  Moreover  these  peasants  have  been  marching  around 
in  the  newspapers  regardless  of  distances  as  great  as  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  over  territory  which  has  suffered  from 
the  drought.  Moscow  dug  trenches  around  itself  for  pro- 
tection several  days  ago.  Someone  apparently  realized  the 
futility  of  taking  so  seriously  unarmed  starving  peasants  who 
were  to  walk  hundreds  of  miles  over  desolate  wastes,  and  so 
added  large  numbers  of  Red  troops  to  the  peasant  horde, 
thereby  justifying  the  trenches. 

All  this  sounds  puerile  and  recalls  the  propaganda  of  other 
days.  Tchitcherin,  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs,  cables 
in  Mark  Twain  style  that  reports  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  Senator  France  on  coming  out  of  Russia  states 
that  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  population  suffering  from 
famine  is  ten  million.  The  population  of  the  ten  provinces 
which  have  suffered,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  drought 
is  but  eighteen  million. 

In  attempting  to  picture  present  conditions  in  Russia,  there 
are  several  points  which  tend  to  support  the  more  temperate 
statements  of  the  Soviet  officials.  The  principal  food  of  the 
Russians  is  black  bread.  The  grain  crop  is  not  harvested 
until  July  or  August;  therefore  the  results  of  the  recent 
drought  cannot  yet  have  had  quite  the  horrible  effect  pictured 
by  the  propaganda  centers.  However,  Russia  is  infinitely 
more  sensitive  to  rumor  than  more  developed  countries.  Years 
of  war,  foreign  and  civil,  have  resulted  in  a  neurotic  popu- 
lation, eagerly  seizing  any  rumor  as  fact.  The  drought  has 
been  real.  Starvation,  unless  quick  action  is  taken,  will  re- 
sult, and  a  certain  movement  of  the  population  may  easily 
have  been  produced  by  wild  rumors  of  impending  death. 
Even  though  railways  have  in  part  broken  dbwn,  much  of 
this  movement  of  population  would  be  by  the  Volga  which 
:s  an  artery  of  communication  in  many  of  the  provinces  in 
question.  Tchitcherin  affirms  that  such  emigration  as  is  oc- 
curring is  being  carried  on  by  the  Soviet  government. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  some  bearing1  on  the  situ- 
ation is  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  the  last  few  years  to  turn 
over  the  grain  to  the  government  for  city  and  army  con- 
sumption. Worthless  paper  rubles  were  offered  in  exchange 
and  the  peasant  was  already  supplied  with  money  which 
would  purchase  nothing.  The  peasant,  therefore,  unable  to 
sell  his  grain,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  some  of  his  recent 
crops  left  than  during  any  previous  famine  of  the  old  regime. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  cities,  the  winter  of  1918-19 
was  a  period  of  greatest  food  shortage.    Siberia  and  the  South 


were  closed  to  the  Moscow  government  by  counter-revolu- 
tionary forces.  The  Allies  were  in  Archangel,  and  Red 
armies  were  on  the  Finnish  and  Baltic  fronts.  All  trans- 
portation facilities  were  centered  upon  supplying  these  armies, 
which  formed  a  complete  circle  of  defense  around  Moscow. 
Today  there  is  peace  upon  every  Russian  front.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  in  the 
winter  of  1919.  Moreover,  the  cities  have  Siberian  supplies 
and  those  of  the  Ukraine  to  draw  upon  in  addition  to  such 
food  supplies  as  may  be  imported. 

Politically  the  present  situation  has  doubtless  an  enormous 
significance.  The  problem  which  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration is  to  face  from  this  standpoint  can  hardly  be 
over-emphasized.  The  Soviet  government  has  an  intense  mis- 
trust of  the  American  Red  Cross,  reflected  in  the  alterca- 
tion at  Riga  last  week  between  Senator  France  and  Col. 
Edward  W.  Ryan,  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the 
Baltic  States.  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Senator 
France  accused  Colonel  Ryan  "of  having  fomented  the 
abortive  Kronstadt  revolution  last  spring."  The  relations  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  Kolchak  and  Wrangel,  the  ru- 
mored entrance  of  Red  Cross  representatives  into  Russia  under 
various  disguises,  and  now  Senator  France's  accusation  of 
Colonel  Ryan's  participation  in  the  Kronstadt  uprising,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  report  on  Russia  by  Colonel  Ryan 
which  was  given  wide  publicity  in  this  country  some  months 
ago  by  the  State  Department,  have  all  added  to  this  antagon- 
ism. The  Soviet  government  has  had  little  experience  with 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  but  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  cooperate  with  the  English  and  American 
Friends. 

The  organization  of  local  committees  to  distribute  relief, 
stressed  by  the  American  Relief  Administration  as  funda- 
mental,  is  going  to  present   an  especially  difficult  problem. 


"THE  KINDEST  LOAN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES" 

According  to  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Jane  Addams  is  so  characterized  and  she  has  been  given 
the  official  thanks  of  the  German  republic.  Miss  Addams 
is  teaching  in  the  school  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  at  Salsberg.  President 
Ebert  of  the  German  Republic  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to   her: 

MUCH  revered  Miss  Addams:  In  the  name  of  the 
German  government  and  people,  I  take  advantage  of 
your  presence  in  Europe  to  express  our  deep-felt  thanks 
for  everything  you  have  accomplished  in  such  warm  love 
of  reconciliation  of  nations,  and  your  big-hearted  humanity. 
Shortly  after  hostilities  ceased,  you  and  a  number  of  similarly 
minded  women  visited  Central  Europe,  suffering  under  ter- 
rible consequences  of  war  and  upsetting  changes.  Germany's 
condition  then  was  nearly  unknown  in  your  country.  I  must 
thank  you  for  your  reports  for  necessary  understanding  of 
these  conditions  and  for  the  fact  of  many  broadly  conceived 
relief  conditions,  especially  children's  relief  work  of  Amer- 
ican  Quakers,  made   available. 

Now  you  are  untiringly  active  in  relieving  suffering  of 
mankind  as  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Women's  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  leader  of  new  relief  organizations, 
public  congresses  and  circles.  The  world  now  needs  more 
than  ever  minds  which  are  sharp  for  the  troubles  of  nations 
and  work  for  solutions.  Only  through  cessation  of  hatreds 
created  by  sanguinary  years  of  war  and  through  deter- 
mination of  nations  to  join  hands  in  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion may  we  count  upon  extricating  ourselves  from  the 
present   emergency. 

May  these  principles  always  advocated  by  you  finally 
assert  themselves  and  social  and  national  peace  crown  your 
work. 


This   expression   my    highest   esteem. 


Ebert. 
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These  committees,  it  has  been  promised  by  Mr.  Hoover,  are 
to  be  absolutely  non-political,  and  the  success  of  the  American 
program  largely  depends  on  whether  they  can  be  kept  so.  If 
the  French  newspapers  represent  the  public  attitude  in  France, 
the  sending  of  relief  to  Russia  is  regarded  there  as  a  means  of 
overthrowing  the  Soviet  government,  and  certain  influential 
circles  in  Washington  are  reported  to  regard  the  present  situa- 
tion as  the  end  of  the  Soviet  regime,  a  guess  in  which  the 
writer  has  little  confidence.  The  character  of  the  local  relief 
committees  will  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  type  of 
representative  of  the  American  relief  organization.  These 
representatives  must  obviously  be  persons  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  keep  themselves  out  of  a  most  difficult  political  situa- 
tion. That  this  can  be  done  is  demonstrated  by  the  success 
of  the  English  and  American  Friends. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
local  committees  of  Russians  who  are  willing  to  substitute  for 
the  intense  partisan  feeling  recently  engendered  in  Russia  a 
desire  to  help  all  who  are  suffering.  In  1916-17  committees 
of  Germans  and  Austrians  were  organized  by  American  repre- 
sentatives in  various  parts  of  Russia  to  administer  relief  to 
civil  and  war  prisoners.  The  representatives  of  the  Czar's 
government"  at  that  time  were  constantly  attributing  political 
significance  to  these  committees.  The  problem  then  was  but 
a  political  one.  Today  the  population  of  Russia  has  been  di- 
vided on  economic  lines  and  the  hatred  resulting  from  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  the  execution  of  individuals  because 
of  economic  beliefs  has  developed  a  spirit  even  more  bitter  than 
that  of  the  Fascisti  and  Arditi  del  Popolo  in  Italy.  It  will 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  tact  to  avoid  these  deep  rooted 
divisions  in  the  population.  However,  it  must  be  done  and  a 
less  suspicious  attitude  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the  Soviet 
government  plus  foreign  representatives  of  the  type  of  the 
American  Quakers  in  Russia  may  solve  this  difficult  political 
situation. 

The  appointment  by  the  Soviet  government  of  a  large 
famine  relief  committee  on  which  a  minority  are  communists 
is  indicative  of  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  confidence 
lacking  in  the  policies  of  Moscow  previously.  This  is  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  interested  in  an  efficient  non-political 
relief  organization  in  Russia.  That,  regardless  of  propaganda, 
the  famine  is  threatening  vast  communities  of  men,  women  and 
children  is  altogether  clear;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
American  Relief  Administration  is  in  position  to  act. 

Walter  W.  Pettit. 

The  Sacco-Vanzetti 
Case 

THE  Mooney  case  of  the  East"  has  at  last  come 
to  a  close.  The  prisoners  have  been  in  jail  for 
more  than  a  year,  awaiting  trial.  The  trial  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  exhausted  a  volunteer  defense 
fund  of  $50,000. 

Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  have  been  pro- 
nounced guilty  in  the  first  degree  of  murdering  the  paymaster 
and  the  special  officer  of  the  Slater  and  Morrill  Company 
at  South  Braintree,  Mass.1  Both  the  defense  and  the  prosecu- 
tion pleaded  for  a  no  compromise  verdict.  All  agreed  that 
the  crime  was  exceedingly  vicious  and  that  the  guilty  ones 
should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty.  Many  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  trial,  such  as  representatives  of  liberal  organiza- 
tions in  Boston,  were  convinced  that  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  wholly  inadequate,  and   that  the  prisoners  would 


1  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  Case  were  outlined  by 
Professor  Skinner  in  the  Survey  for  June  25.  He  reported  the  trial  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  been  made.  If  not 
granted,  the  case  will  be  appealed. 


be  set  free.  Throngs  of  Italians,  including  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  consulate  in  Boston,  attended  sessions  of  the 
trial,  and  the  verdict  came  as  a  great  shock  to  those  who  had 
been  led  to  expect  liberation. 

The  judge  who  presided  over  the  case  was  undoubtedly 
fair  to  both  sides.  It  was  obvious  that  he  endeavored  to  aid 
the  process  of  discovering  the  unbiased  truth  from  all  the 
witnesses.  His  charge  to  the  jury  laid  special  emphasis  upon 
the  dangers  of  prejudice  against  the  prisoners  because  they 
were  Italians  and  radicals,  and  urged  the  twelve  men  to 
narrow  their  consideration  to  the  one  question  as  to  whether 
the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged.  In  a  noteworthy  utterance  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  worst  form  of  anarchy  for  American  citizens,  supposedly 
believing  in  government,  to  prostitute  justice  to  prejudice. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  consisted  of  two  parts.  First, 
it  tried  to  show  that  a  certain  Buick  car  was  used  by  the 
murderers  and  it  then  tried  to  connect  this  car  by  round- 
about methods  with  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Second,  it  produced 
witnesses  who  by  direct  testimony  tried  to  identify  the  pris- 
oners with  the  men  who  fired  the  fatal  shots.  Also,  it  tried 
to  prove  through  gun  experts  that  the  pistol  which  was  later 
found  on  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  pistol  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  special  guard  who  was  shot. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
automobile  was  circumstantial  in  the  extreme,  and  that  the 
argument  on  that  score  was  of  little  weight.  Of  those  who 
said  they  could  make  positive  identification,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  nearly  all  were  located  at  such  a  distance  that  positive 
identification  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Most  of 
those  who  claimed  to  recognize  either  Sacco  or  Vanzetti  saw  the 
bandits  as  they  were  escaping  from  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  not  as  they  were  shooting,  and  none  of  them  claimed 
to  have  known  either  of  the  defendants  before  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  testimony  of  the  gun  was  damaging,  but 
the  expert  for  the  defense  denied  the  statements  made  by  the 
prosecution. 

The  case  for  the  prisoners  consisted  primarily  of  three 
parts.  First,  witnesses  were  produced  who  had  been  at  or  near 
the  scene  of  the  crime  and  who  positively  denied  that  either 
Sacco  or  Vanzetti  committed  the  murder.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  nearly  all  of  these  men  were  nearer  to  the  shooting 
or  to  the  automobile  in  which  the  bandits  escaped  than 
were  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  But  it  is  also 
significant  that  most  of  them  were  "foreigners" — excavators 
and  railroad  workers — for  the  most  part  Italians.  Thus  far 
a  decision  in  the  case  would  rest  upon  the  comparative  credi- 
bility of  the  two  sets  of  witnesses. 

Second,  the  defense  set  up  an  alibi,  which  was  especially 
strong  for  Sacco.  From  a  man  in  Italy  who  had  been  in  the 
Italian  consulate  at  Boston  on  the  day  of  the  crime,  a  deposi- 
tion was  received  swearing  that  Sacco  was  in  the  office  on 
that  day  trying  to  get  a  passport.  Sacco's  mother  had  died  in 
Italy  and  he  had  desired  to  go  back  home.  This  fact  was  also 
corroborated  by  others  who  claimed  to  have  seen  Sacco  in  a 
Boston  restaurant.  Vanzetti's  alibi  consisted  of  witnesses 
from  Plymouth  who  said  that  they  talked  with  the  prisoner 
at  that  city  about  the  time  of  the  murder  in  South  Braintree* 
Last,  the  defense  produced  the  two  prisoners  themselves  who 
told  their  stories  with  absolute  frankness.  They  revealed  their 
radicalism  and  admitted  that  they  had  dodged  the  draft.  Evi- 
dence damaging  to  the  general  credibility  of  the  defendants 
was  drawn  out  by  the  prosecution  in  cross-examination. 

The  impression  which  the  writer  has  gathered  from  the 
trial  is  that  the  evidence  of  the  defense  was  stronger  than  that 
of  the  prosecution.  But  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  and 
the  radical  is  strong  and  cannot  easily  be  overcome,  and  it 
probably   was  of  influence   during  the  entire  trial. 

Clarence  R.  Skinner. 


The  Country  School-Then  and  Now 

By  George  W.  Bacon 

MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRM  OF  FORD,  BACON   AND  DAVIS,  ENGINEERS,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO  those  of  us  who  left  Bacon's  Neck  as  farmers' 
boys  occasions  such  as  the  annual  reunions  of  what 
we  call  the  Pupils'  Association  mean  nothing  short 
of  an  actual  return  to  boyhood.  For  me  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  can  lay  claim  to  no  land  quite  so  fertile  or 
quite  so  fragrant  as  that  tongue  in  Cumberland  county,  lying 
between  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Cohansey  River,  acquired 
from  the  Catanungett  Indians  by  my  forebears,  and  since 
known  as  Bacon's  Neck.  At  our  July  meeting  this  year,  I 
was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  The  Country  School 
—Then  and  Now  and  it  was  with  recollections  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  my  life  vivid  and  strong  before  me  that  I  approached 
with  the  habit  of  an  engineer  what  we  call  our  American 
problem  of  education.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  upon 
them,  that  those  early  years  contained  more  living  things  that 
we  put  to  daily  use  than  all  the  impressions  left  by  the  years 
that  have  succeded  them. 

Those  were  in  truth  the  budding  years,  packed  with  the 
joys  of  adventure  and  discovery,  the  anticipation  of  what 
we  were  going  to  be  and  do  when  we  grew  up,  which  for  all 
the  Bacon's  Neck  boys  of  my  day  was  accompanied  by  an 
ampleness  of  self-reliance  that  made  an  old  man  of  Father 
Time,  so  hard  did  we  push  him  to  get  through  with  the  job 
of  making  men  of  us;  the  love  of  outdoors,  the  smell  of 
fresh  earth,  the  tingle  of  frost,  the  world  at  sunrise,  bare  feet 
in  the  morning  dew,  the  mysteries  of  the  swimming-hole, 
our  first  sun-fish,  the  million  excuses  against  going  to  bed, 
the  first  shiver  as  we  greeted  the  dawn,  our  first  fight,  our 
countryside  hero:  These  and  a  thousand  more  first  impres- 
sions and  experiences  were  filling  our  days  to  overflowing 
and  making  of  our  nights  hours  to  lie  flat  and,  as  it  were, 
lifeless  till  the  break  of  dawn.  Those  first  days  of  youth 
were  and  are  the  wonder  days  when  the  imagination  leaped 
from  dream  to  dream,  when  the  thing  that  we  now  are  was 
being  made  at  a  rate  we  little  guessed.  How  important, 
therefore,  it  becomes  for  us  who  are  grown  and  who  now 
have  the  responsibility  of  direction  never  to  forget  that  in 
this  receptiveness  and  eagerness  of  our  boys  and  girls  lies  the 
great  hope  of  the  future,  stands  the  foundation  which  justi- 
fies our  confidence  in  doing  and  continuing  to  do  progressive 
things;  and  how  invaluable  are  associations  of  old  students 
such  as  this  in  cherishing  and  directing  the  spirit  of  boyhood 
through  outstretching  to  it  the  hand  of  maturity  as  the  hand 
of  youth  grown  up. 

And  what  is  the  situation  in  education  today,  and  how  can 
we  children  of  forty  years  ago  contribute  toward  its  im- 
provement ? 

The  country  school  is  the  first  venture  on  their  own  of  the 
country  boy  and  girl.  While  education  is  the  basis  of  civili- 
zation, imagination,  that  inseparable  companion  of  youth,  is 
the  keystone  of  our  educational  if  not  our  very  life  structure; 
and  more  than  any  other  thing  the  cherishing  and  developing 
of  this  quality  in  our  youth  assures  the  character  and  the  sanity 
of  the  future.  Perhaps  at  the  outset  this  subject  may  be 
clarified  by  touching  upon  some  of  its  broader  aspects,  some 
of  the  controlling  and  changing  conditions  that  are  dependent 
upon  it. 

In  1880,  forty  years  ago,  we  were  a  nation  of  50,155,783 
people;  in  1920,  we  were  a  nation  of  105,710,620  people. 
In  1880,  71.4  per  cent  of  our  people,  or  35,808,649,  lived 
in  the  country;  in  1920,  48.6  per  cent,  that  is,  51,403,492 


lived  in  the  country.  There  are  now  40,000,000  more  of 
our  people  living  in  cities  than  there  would  have  been  had 
the  ratio  of  distribution  of  1880  remained  unchanged.  The 
problem  of  the  country  public  school  in  1880  was  the  edu- 
cation of  approximately  10,000,000  children;  its  problem  to- 
day is  the  education  of  probably  not  less  than  15,000,000. 
Then,  in  1880,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
city  and  country,  was  286,593,  of  which  163,798,  or  58 
per  cent  were  women;  in  191 8,  that  number  was  650,709, 
of  which  545,515,  or  84  per  cent  were  women.  Then  the  num- 
ber of  schoolhouses  was  178,122;  in  1918,  276,827.  Then 
all  teachers'  salaries  averaged  $195  per  annum;  in  1918, 
$635  per  annum.  Then  our  teacher  was  able  to  live  com- 
fortably even  on  the  small  pay  received ;  now  far  too  often 
we  find  the  teacher  either  the  object  of  charity,  insufficiently 
clothed  or  fed,  in  debt  or  forced  to  devote  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  the  country  school  to  other  activities  in  order 
to  live.  Then  the  profession  of  teaching  was  sought  by 
those  who  had  made  themselves  personages  of  importance  in 
the  community,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers; 
now  the  job  of  teaching  seeks — and  all  too  unsuccessfully — 
such  persons;  in  October,  1920,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  that  the  number  of  vacancies 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country  including  below  standard 
teachers  was  92,949  or  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  Then  the  closing  of  schools  for  lack  of  teach- 
ers or  the  directing  of  the  schools  by  low  standard  temporary 
teachers  was  the  exception;  in  the  month  of  February,  1920, 
of  276,827  schoolhouses  18,279  country  schools  closed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  teachers  and  in  addition  41,900  were  taught 
by  teachers  characterized  as  low  standard  taken  on  temporar- 
ily in  emergency;  in  other  words,  more  than  one-fifth  of  our 
public  schools  were  then  either  closed  or  crippled.  Then, 
1880,  thQ  number  of  women  ten  years  of  age  and  over  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  was  2,647,- 
157,  namely  14.7  per  cent  of  such  women;  in  1910  such 
number  of  women  was  8,075,772,  namely  23.4  per  cent  of 
such  women ;  the  increasing  need  of  education  of  our  girls 
for  livelihood  as  well  as  motherhood  is  here  apparent.  Then, 
1880,  the  investment  in  school  plants  was  $209,571,718; 
now,  1918',  it  is  $1,983,508,818.  Then,  1880,  the  annual 
school  taxes  of  this  country  amounted  to  $143,194,806;  now, 
1918,  such  taxes  amount  to  $763,678,089.  Then,  1880,  the 
average  days  per  year  of  school  attendance  of  each  child  5 
to  18  years  of  age  amounted  to  53.1  days;  now  such  num- 
ber amounts  to  90.2  days  and  in  a  few  of  our  best  schools 
to  195  days.  Then,  1880,  we  expended  $1.56  per  capita 
of  population  on  our  public  schools;  now  we  are  expending 
$7.26  per  capita. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  our  agricultural  development  dur- 
ing these  forty  years  in  order  to  appreciate  its  increased  de- 
mands on  the  country  school.  Then,  1880,  the  agricultural 
production  in  the  United  States,  crops  and  animals,  was 
valued  at  $2,212,540,927;  by  1920  the  value  of  such  pro- 
duction had  increased  nine  times  to  $19,856,000,000.  In 
1880  our  improved  farm  lands  aggregated  284,771,042  acres, 
or  we  were  then  cultivating  5.7  acres  for  each  inhabitant; 
in  1920  while  such  improved  farm  lands  aggregated  359,420,- 
000  acres  we  were  cultivating  only  3.4  acres  for  each  in- 
habitant, a  decrease  of  40  per  cent.  In  1880  our  cereal  and 
potato  crop  amounted  to  2,888,300,000  bushels  or  57.6  bushels 
for  each  inhabitant;  in  1920  these  crops  amounted  to  6,314,- 
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849,000  or  59.7  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  Despite,  there- 
fore, the  advantages  of  modern  methods  we  are  now  raising 
only  about  zxA  Per  cent  more  of  such  fpod  products  for  each 
inhabitant  than  we  were  raising  forty  years  ago,  and  the  in- 
creasing tonnage  production  is  now  lagging  behind  the  increase 
of  population. 

Forty  years  ago  $50,000,000  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  army  and  navy;  by  191 4  this  had  increased  six  times 
although  population  had  only  doubled;  in  1919  this  became, 
owing  to  the  war,  $11,000,000,000,  220  times  as  much.  In 
1880  only  15.5  cents  of  every  dollar  of  our  federal  revenues 
raised  by  taxation  went  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  our 
army  and  navy  and  44  cents  of  each  such  dollar  defrayed  not 
only  the  army  and  navy  current  expenses  but  also  the  interest 
on  our  entire  public  debt.  As  compared  with  this  44  cents 
there  was  required  in  the  year  1920,  93  cents  of  each  dollar 
of  our  government  expenditures  to  make  payment  of  current 
and  interest  obligations  for  the  account  of  our  national  defense, 
past,  present  and  future,  leaving  only  7  cents  of  each  dollar 
for  defraying  all  other  government  costs. 

Putting  this  another  way,  in  1880  our  total  government 
expenditures  amounted  to  $5.22  per  capita  of  which  $2.94 
was  for  national  defense  and  interest  on  public  debt  and  $2.28 
for  all  other  governmental  purposes.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  our  total  governmental  expenditures 
per  capita  of  population  had  increased  11.6  times  from  $5.22 
in  1880  to  $60.58  in  1920  of  which  $56.14  was  for  national 
defense  and  interest  on  public  debt  and  $4.44  per  capita  for 
all  other  governmental  purposes,  which  latter  figure  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  analysis  would  reduce  at  least  $2  per  capita 
owing  to  increased  Treasury  Department  expenses  growing 
out  of  the  war,  making  the  comparative  figures  more  nearly 
$58.14  per  capita;  for  national  defense  and  $2.44  per  capita 
for  national  operation,  respectively.  In  1914,  $700,000,000 
was  sufficient  to  pay  our  entire  national  operating  expenses; 
this  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  required  $5,600,- 
000,000,  eight  times  as  much,  of  which  national  defense 
will  take  approximately  $4,500,000,000. 

Do  we  comprehend  what  these  stupendous  figures  really 
mean ;  do  we  understand  how  much  of  our  national  capital 
assets  are  now  tied  up  in  this  sterile  business  of  national  de- 
fense? Four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  capitalized  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  equals  $75,000,000,000.  This  is  the 
amount  of  our  capital  that  must  first  annually  earn  $4,500,- 
000,000  before  it  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  our 
own  and  the  world's  economic  life.  National  defense  there- 
fore holds  a  first  mortgage  on  our  prime  assets,  on  the  nation's 
best  productive  effort.  Seventy-five  billion  dollars  represents 
the  bulk  of  the  nation's  quick  assets  and  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  its  total  assets.  This  is  the  price  we  are  now 
paying  for  the  World  War;  this  is  the  price  we  may  con- 
tinue to  pay  unless  we  and  the  nations  of  the  world  reset 
the  stage.     The  stage  cannot  be  reset  without  our  initiative. 

Taxation  has  never  been  so  overwhelmingly  oppressive  and 
yet  we  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  best  fitted  to  bear 
it;  what  must  it  be  doing  to  our  neighbors?  If  this  colossal 
extraction  of  money  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  world  were 
earning  something  we  might  find  warrant  for  it  but  when 
93  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  the  non-productive  efforts  toward 
national  defense  we  are  guilty  of  a  wasteful  management 
that  will  pauperize  the  world,  for  it  means  in  addition  to 
direct  money  cost  many  millions  of  men  withdrawn  from 
productive  effort  to  become  the  charges  of  us,  the  producers. 
Education  will  do  more  to  stem  this  tide  of  appalling  waste 
than  any  other  single  agency;  if  we  men  and  women  of  to- 
day are  not  equal  to  the  task  it  will  devolve  upon  those  for 
whose  school  training  we  are  now  responsible  to  solve  it, 
or  civilization  will  break. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  things  that  stand  out  during 
this  forty-year  period  as  products  of  education,  as  demands 
upon  our  future  intelligence? 


Electricity  was  practically  unheard  of  in  our  school  days 
outside  the  laboratory;  since  then  our  people  have  from  their 
savings  invested  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  in  our  electric 
railway,  light  and  power  industry  from  which  probably 
7,000,000  people  now  receive  their  livelihood.  The  value  of 
the  products  of  our  manufacturers  for  the  year  1919  was 
$62,588,905,000  worth  of  goods  as  compared  with  $5,369,- 
579,191  worth  in  1 880,  an  increase  of  almost  twelve  times, 
although  population  during  this  period  little  more  than 
doubled.  Our  steam  railroads  have  trebled  their  mileage 
in  our  day  and  2,000,000  men  are  now  receiving  annually 
$3,000,000,000  in  their  daily  operation;  and  so  the  bill 
of  particulars  might  be  extended ;  but  enough  has  been  stated 
to  show,  even  after  making  proper  allowances  for  present- 
day  inflation,  the  tremendously  increased  burdens  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  administration  of  these  un- 
dertakings as  compared  with  those  of  cur  school  days  forty 
years  ago. 

Financing  the  Public  Schools 

Has  our  educational  system  kept  the  pace?  Is  the  train- 
ing camp  for  it  all,  the  public  school,  equal  to  the  positive 
necessities  of  the  day?  Is  our  moral  and  financial  support 
of  education  all  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demands? 
Someone  has  said  that  our  present  liberties  have  been  won 
through  battles  over  taxation  during  the  past  one  thousand 
years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  our  liberties  are  to  be 
preserved  and  extended  only  by  our  battling  intelligently 
and  unreservedly  for  an  elementary  public  school  system, 
sufficiently  financed  to  attract  and  develop  teachers  who  live 
and  teach  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  past,  who  are 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  to  give  to  our  country 
boys  and  girls  the  knowledge  which  they  need  in  their  daily 
pursuits,  so  largely  agricultural ;  to  live  upstanding  lives  with 
healthy  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  fitted  to  approach  con- 
fidently and  fairly  their  local  and  national  problems  in  de- 
mocracy and  to  exercise  that  independent  and  enlightening 
judgment,  which,  if  we  are  really  to  lead,  or  hold  our  own, 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  must  exercise.  I  believe  that 
today  more  than  in  any  day  which  our  country  or  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  those  who  labor  must  bear  their  responsibilities 
as  thinking  men  and  women,  capable  and  anxious  to  do  their 
own  thinking,  if  the  hands  of  that  significant  minority,  our 
thinking  leaders,  are  to  be  upheld  and  their  exceptional  tal- 
ents of  leadership  brought  to  effective  fruition. 

For  it  is  but  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  we 
had  no  country  school  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Within 
the  lifetime  of  those  now  living  no  less  a  philosopher  than 
Herbert  Spencer  argued  rtiat  taxation  of  one  man's  property 
to  educate  another  man's  children  was  robbery;  that  the  state 
had  no  more  right  to  administer  education  than  it  had  to 
administer  religion.  How  far  we  have  advanced  from  dicta 
such  as  these  is  evidenced  by  the  splendid  state  and  federal 
systems  for  the  raising  of  revenues  for  our  elementary  and 
higher  education;  by  our  child  labor  laws  making  it  illegal 
for  a  parent  to  enslave  a  child;  by  our  legislation  insisting 
upon  school  attendance;  by  the  various  health  measures  that 
have  been  enacted,  many  of  which  are  still  most  ineffectively 
performed,  and  by  many  other  laws  and  regulations  looking 
to  the  better  protection  and  development  of  society,  out- 
standing among  which  are  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
amendments  of  our  constitution,  sharing  the  responsibility  of 
the  ballot  with  women  and  prohibiting  what  I  believe  the 
next  generation  will  find  it  much  less  difficult  to  prohibit,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  over-alcoholed  beverages. 

No  one  now  disputes  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of 
the  government  to  levy  taxes  for  the  creation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  but  it  is  just  as  fully  its  duty  so  to  do  as 
it  is  to  protect  society  from  criminals  through  courts  and  jails, 
from  lunatics  through  insane  asylums,  from  paupers  through 
almshouses,   from  hazards  to  life   and   property  through  the 
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multitude  of  police  measures  which  we  find  on  every  hand. 
In  other  words  society  today  recognizes  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation as  an  investment  by  the  community  in  its  children, 
that  the  greatest  value  in  this  asset  may  be  created  on  the 
ground  that  an  educated  man  or  woman  makes  return  a 
thousand-fold  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society;  and 
with  this  as  a  background  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
inertia  that  must  be  overcome  to  increase  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools  becomes  one  of  mere  administration ;  of 
educating  society  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  present  system. 

The  seed  of  our  country  school  may  well  be  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  declarations  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  common  educational  opportunities  was 
for  the  first  time  set  forth  and  out  of  which  grew  our  public 
school  system.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  colonies  represented  the  unit  of  government 
and  it  was  quite  natural  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Continental  Congress  that  the  states  took  over  these  in- 
herited prerogatives  and  functions.  Broadly  speaking  these 
functions  comprehended  those  things  common  to  all  and  in 
the  maintenance  and  direction  of  which  society  as  a  whole 
must  cooperate.  That  such  a  delineating  of  the  functions  of 
the  state  should  have  included  its  common  schools  is  apparent 
once  we  admit  that  education  is  necessary  for  any  measure  of 
political  and  social  security  and  freedom. 

Across  the  threshold  therefore  of  the  country  school  it  may 
well  be  said  our  America  emerged  into  its  present  potential 
position.  For  while  up  to  1800  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  then  sixteen  states  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  education 
in  their  constitutions,  the  matter  of  education  was  left  entirely 
to  the  states  by  the  federal  Constitution  of  1787.  Since  that 
time,  however,  Congress  has  by  grants  of  land  and  money 
aided  the  states  in  the  development  of  their  public  schools, 
until  today,  through  its  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
federal  government  acts  as  an  educational  clearing  house  for 
the  nation. 

The  Renaissance  of  the  Country  School 

With  reference  to  our  country  schools,  students  of  this 
subject  tell  us  that  during  the  three  hundred  years  we  have 
possessed  the  soil  four  distinct  types  of  farmers  have  developed 
as  the  country  has  crept  westward:  namely  the  pioneers,  the 
household  farmers,  the  exploiters  and  what  we  may  call  the 
husbandmen  farmers  of  our  day.  The  first  type  had  largely 
disappeared  in  the  east  a  hundred  years  ago,  having  given 
way  to  the  permanent  home  makers  who  were  the  first  real 
tillers  of  the  soil.  These  came  to  stay,  built  their  homes 
and  the  first  district  schools,  wove  and  wore  their  homespuns, 
split  their  own  rails  and  perfected  that  sturdy,  healthy  civili- 
zation on  which  we  look  back  with  such  real  pride.  They 
began  the  little  red  schoolhouse  at  the  crossroads  where  the 
three  R's  supplemented  a  home  training  which  of  necessity 
developed  thrift,  individual  responsibility  and  independence 
of  action.  This  school  did  its  best  work  doubtless  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  when  our  fathers  were  its  pupils ; 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  its  curriculum  included 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  some 
grammar,  geography  and  history.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  as  a  rule  without  anything  approaching  professional  or 
adequate  training  for  their  jobs. 

But  there  began  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
powerful  agricultural  transformation  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  which"  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  modern  steel  plow, 
the  mowing  machine,  the  reaper  and  later  the  self-binding 
harvester  and  the  horse-power  treadmill  thresher ;  the  yearly 
man-acre  unit  of  cultivation  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
liberal  land  grants  aided  the  birth  and  growth  of  our  steam 
railways;     and    all    thc:e   developments    quite    revolutionized 


the  country's  outstanding  occupation  of  agriculture. 

Out  of  this  enormous  and  thrilling  development  of  our 
farming  and  mineral  resources  came  a  crop  of  land  promoters 
and  speculators,  which  while  natural  enough  in  such  a  virile, 
imaginative  and  crcati.ve  race  of  men  and  women,  gave  rise 
for  the  first  time  on  any  extended  scale  to  the  farm  landlord 
and  tenant.  Farm  traditions  began  to  go  by  the  board  and 
the  very  general  shifting  of  the  farming  population  left  its 
distinct  mark  on  our  country  schools,  to  their  detriment.  The 
lure  of  exploitation  had  somewhat  the  effect  of  circus  day; 
scholars  were  transplanted  over  night  with  resulting  sur- 
plus facilities  in  some  quarters  and  inadequate  ones  in 
others.  Good  teachers  in  the  making  were  drawn  into 
more  attractive  pursuits  and  women  began  to  figure  in  in- 
creasing numbers  in  the  direction  of  our  country  schools. 
And  it  was  out  of  this  period  of  exploitation  that  the  country 
public  schools  of  our  day  in  the  eighties  emerged,  when  agri- 
culture was  settling  down  as  a  husbandman  business,  when  a 
realization  of  the  needs  of  science  on  the  farm  was  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated ;  when  the  failure  of  the  little  red 
school  to  furnish  the  education  necessary  successfully  to  meet 
farming  competition  and  prepare  us  for  full  citizenship  was 
daily  more  apparent  and  into  this  rennaissance  of  our  country 
school  were  we  born.  Our  generation  is  its  living  exponent ; 
but  the  important  question  is  how  it  has  kept  pace  with  our 
population  and  scientific  growth  and  what  is  now  needed  to 
make  it  register  up  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  our  day's 
necessities. 

Present-Day  Necessities 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  our  present-day  necessities? 
We  will  all  agree  that  without  agriculture  all  human  activity 
ceases.  It  is  the  world's  largest  single  business,  in  which, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  one-half  of  our  people  are  engaged, 
one-half  of  our  wealth  is  invested,  and  from  which  one-half  of 
our  annual  income  results.  The  heart  of  America  if  not  of 
the  world  can  most  truly  be  said  to  reside  in  it.  We  will  also 
all  agree  that  to  education  agriculture  owes  its  very  life. 
What,  then,  as  a  starting  point  have  we  done  to  strengthen 
the  background  of  the  country  school?  After  all,  farming  is 
a  distinctly  human  institution  subject  to  all  its  temperamental 
influences.  Have  we  made  farming,  the  industry  most  en- 
riched by  the  country  school,  a  profitable  and  a  satisfying 
calling,  so  that  the  first  and  best  fruits  of  the  school  will  re- 
main on  the  soil? 

What  has  this  township  done  during  the  past  year?  What 
are  the  country,  the  state,  the  nation,  now  doing?  It  is 
apparent  that  the  question  of  farm  credits,  not  only  for 
producing  and  moving  crops  but  for  increasing  farm  owner- 
ship by  the  farmer  and  decreasing  tenancy,  the  questions  of 
production,  storage,  markets,  transportation,  roads,  farming 
methods  and  appliances,  schools,  churches  amusements  and 
recreation  and  social  and  political  conditions  generally,  must 
be  studied  and  kept  in  the  forefront  of  economic  and  social 
research. 

Those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject  realize  that 
today  as  perhaps  never  before  the  farmers  have  problems  that 
call  for  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  Our  greatest  and 
basic  industry  has  yielded  to  modern  economic  methods  to  an  all 
too  insignificant  degree.  Effective  cooperation  among  farmers 
in  planting,  tilling,  harvesting  and  financing  has  been  spor- 
adic and  short  lived  and  is  still  too  much  the  exception.  The 
farmer  is  still  the  world's  outstanding  individualist;  processes 
are  only  slightly  less  wasteful  than  they  were  four  decades 
ago;  probably  few  industrial  fields  offer  more  attractive  op- 
portunities for  intelligently  directed  initiative  than  does  con- 
solidation of  farming  interests  on  broad  lines  evening  the 
risks  of  temperature,  winds,  rainfall,  labor  and  markets  that 
selected  geographical  cooperation  can  effect.  But  the  farm 
unit  today  is  148  acres  compared  with  133  acres  in  1880. 
Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  created   false  standards 
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that  competitive  conditions  of  the  next  decade  will  do  much 
to  eradicate.  The  farmer  must  begin  to  understand  that 
future  profits  can  come  only  through  economies  of  production 
heretofore  disregarded  through  lack  of  study;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  making  scientific  farming  pay  if  the  science 
of  it  is  really  mastered;  that  no  greater  dividend  will  help 
to  comfort  ripening  years  than  a  hard  headed  son  of  the  soil 
whose  hard  head  has  absorbed  as  well  the  fundamentals  of 
-what  modern  machinery,  soil  analyses,  crop  and  animal  hus- 
bandry and  cooperation  in  broad  plans  of  marketing  and 
financing  crops  can  be  made  to  return  on  the  investment. 
Without  doubt  a  lower  basis  of  credit  than  that  all  too  pre- 
valent in  farm  mortgage  and  other  paper  can  be  obtained 
through  consolidation  and  community  cooperation  of  farming 
property. 

The  present  trouble  with  the  farmer  is  that  the  value  of 
what  he  has  to  sell,  namely  his  products,  has  fallen  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  value  of  the  things  he  must  buy.  In- 
creased demand  is  a  way  out  of  this  situation  and  this  means : 
Broaden  the  farmer's  market;  open  up  the  foreign  market 
the  war  has  closed  that  the  farmer's  surplus  may  be  moved. 
This  in  turn  means  extension  of  foreign  credits,  the  purchase 
or  acceptance  of  foreign  paper  by  all  of  us. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  process  must  come  the  lowering  and 
removing  of  our  tariff  on  imports  that  we  may  receive  the 
benefits  from  world  competition  in  lower  living  costs  and 
that  our  creditors  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  pay  their 
debts;  may  be  helped  back  to  solvency.  This  will  force 
throughout  the  nation  economies  in  spending  and  living  now 
all  too  prevalent  by  their  absence. 

The  slogan,  Work  and  Save,  was  never  so  vitally  needed  in 
the  United  States  as  it  is  today.  Those  who  labor  with  their 
hands  or  their  minds  must  be  willing  to  an  increasing  degree 
to  stand  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  and  meet  its  prices ; 
then  and  then  only  will  cost  trends  find  their  lowest  economic 
level. 

Before  the  war  our  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  per  year  was  needed  to 
square  our  foreign  indebtedness;  today  the  reverse  of  this 
situation  holds  and  yet  we  propose  to  enact  the  Fordney  tariff 
designed  to  keep  out  rather  than  bring  in  goods,  namely  for- 
eign credit;  and  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  as  constructive 
statesmanship. 

The  Consumers'  Credit  Situation 

We  are  now  discussing  advances  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  farmer  to  alleviate  failure  to  find  profitable 
markets  for  his  products,  although  less  than  nine  months  ago 
we  turned  our  faces  away  from,  I  believe,  the  most  effective 
if  not  the  only  means  of  creating  and  stabilizing  such  markets 
that  has  been  before  the  American  people  since  the  Armistice. 
Markets  for  us  have  disappeared  over  night  largely  because 
of  our  inability  to  meet  the  consumers'  credit  situation.  Credit 
cooperation  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  is  as  old  as 
civilization  itself.  The  pause  and  the  ruin  in  the  world  are 
before  us;  lack  of  credit  and  national  security  alone  bars 
the  way  to  international  business  resumption ;  it  is  conceivable 
that  from  the  farmer  will  come  the  compelling  demand  for 
that  kind  of  close  international  cooperation  by  which  and 
only  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  we  begin  to  repair  and 
firmly  rebuild  through  international  confidence  the  chaos  of 
war;  call  it  the  League  of  Nations,  call  it  what  you  will, 
under  such  a  standard  civilization  will  be  compelled  to  march, 
not  only  if  progress  is  to  be  made  but,  I  firmly  believe,  if 
retrogression  is  to  be  stopped.  Who  is  there  that  is  not  now 
fairly  baffled  by  the  perplexities  that  confront  us  at  every 
turn  ;  if,  indeed,  there  be  such  a  man  I  have  not  met  him. 
My  hope  is  that  the  moving  minds  in  the  present  government 
will  see  the  inevitable  futility  of  attempting  to  harmonize  the 
unending  contradictions  regarding  our  foreign  policy  which 


have  been  all  too  rife  in  Congress  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
that  they  will  proceed  to  an  orderly  alliance  with  the  forty- 
eight  nations,  representing  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  which  comprise  the  League,  so  we  may 
crystallize  and  make  effective  a  foreign  policy  worthy  of  the 
name  and  of  ourselves. 

We  typify  democracy's  outstanding  and  greatest  success. 
We  are  the  great  creditor  nation.  Our  responsibilities  are 
not  to  ourselves  alone.  In  an  increasing  degree  will  we  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  if  not  a  dominating  hand  in 
world  affairs.  That  we  must  equip  ourselves  for  these  in- 
creasing responsibilities  is  unquestionably  dictated  by  both 
good  business  and  good  morals. 

Illiteracy  in  the  United  States 

Doubtless  most  of  us  were  amazed  and  shocked  by  the 
statement  that  the  examining  boards  in  the  first  selective  war 
draft  in  191 7  found  700,000  men,  out  of  the  2,510,706 
examined  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
were  illiterates.  This  statement  was  made  and  credited  at  the 
time  but  General  Crowder's  office  advises  me  that,  while 
the  cards  showing  the  educational  records  are  on  file  at  the 
Washington  Barracks,  no  one  has  ever  compiled  the  results. 
I  have  therefore  not  been  able  to  verify  it.  We  probably 
had  forgotten  that  the  1910  census  revealed  the  fact  that 
of  the  then  continental  population  of  91,972,266  there  were 
5,516,163  persons  ten  years  of  age  or  over  who  were  re- 
ported as  unable  to  write.  You  may  reply  that  we  have 
been  too  liberal  to  our  immigrants;  that  in  1910  there  were 
I3.5I 5,886  foreign-born  in  the  United  States  out  of  a  total 
population  of  92,000,000;  however,  the  record  is,  that  of  the 
5,500,000  illiterates  in  the  United  States  in  1910  only  1,650,- 
361  were  foreign-born  white,  the  balance,  3,865,802,  being 
with  probably  but  few  exceptions  born  and  bred  on  our  own 
soil. 

And  while  on  this  subject  of  illiteracy  let  me  quote  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 8,  where 
he  makes  this  lamentable  observation,  referring  to  the  United 
States: 

What  should  be  said  of  a  world  leading  democracy  wherein 
10  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  cannot  read  the  laws  which 
they  are  presumed  to  know;  what  should  be  said  of  a  democracy 
which  sends  an  army  to  preach  democracy  wherein  there  was 
drafted  out  of  the  first  2,000,000  men  a  total  of  200,000  men 
who  could  not  read  their  orders  or  understand  them  when  deli- 
vered or  read  the  letters  sent  them  from  home? 

No  democracy  or  other  form  of  government  can  live  long, 
much  less  thrive,  weighted  down  with  illiteracy;  Congress 
has  begun  to  recognize  this  situation  in  the  so-called  Sterling- 
Towner  Bill  now  before  it,  providing  for  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  education  with  a  secretary  of  education  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  in  the  field,  concerning  illiteracy, 
immigrant  education,  public  schools — particularly  in  the 
country,  physical  education  including  health,  recreation  and 
sanitation,  preparation  and  supply  of  competent  teachers, 
higher  education  and  in  other  directions.  Some  such  bill  as 
this  should  undoubtedly  be  now  enacted  and  have  the  support 
of  every  thoughtful  American. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  of  illiteracy  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  total  number  of  children  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  continental  United  States  in  1880  was 
15,065,767;  of  this  number  9,867,505  were  enrolled  as  pupils 
in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  that  is, 
65/^  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age.  In  1910  such 
total  number  of  children  was  24,239,948,  of  which  number 
17,813,852,  namely  73^2  per  cent,  were  enrolled  as  pupils  in 
the  public  schools.  In  1918  such  total  number  of  children 
was  27,686,476,  of  which  20,853,516,  i.  e.,  75.3  per  cent, 
were  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  spread,  that  is,  the  difference  between 
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the  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  continental 
United  States  and  those  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  in  1880  was  5.198,262,  by  1918  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  6,832,960,  i.e.,  approximately  24>4  per  cent  ot 
such  school  children.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that 
1,915,125  children  were  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial 
schools;  apparently  therefore  there  were  in  1918  4.9i7,»35 
children  in  continental  United  States  between  five  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  that  were  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  illiteracy  literally  abounds  with  us  in 
the  face  of  these  facts?  This  means  that  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  children  of  our  country  of  school  age  in  191 8  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  school. 

The  war  told  us  another  important  truth  as  a  result  of  the 
first  selective  draft  and  that  is  that  of  the  2,510,706  men  aged 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years  who  were  examined,  29.1  per  cent, 
i.  e.,  730,756,  were  rejected  by  the  examining  boards  as 
physically  unfit  for  military  service.  The  war  has  made  many 
things  apparent,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  cross  currents 
of  a  slumbering  consiousness,  but  there  should  be  no  possible 
doubt  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  we  have  an  answer  and  are 
determined  to  end  this  state  of  affairs. 

Waste  in  Business 
In  1915,  when  at  peace  and  before  our  war  expenditures 
began,  our 'federal,  state  and  city  expenditures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school   education   amounted   to   $605,460,785 
and  our  army,  navy  and  pensions,  $479,I96,685.     For  the 
year   1918  such  education   expenditures  amounted   to  $763,- 
678,089  compared  with  our  national  defense  budget  for  1919 
of  more  than  eighteen  and  one-half  billion.     What,  I  ask, 
are  we  doing  to  correct  this  situation?    What  must  we  do? 
To  me  this  much  is  plain ;  we  must  enlighten  ourselves,  en- 
lighten our  neighbors,  enlist  world  cooperation  wherever  it 
will  stop  waste  in  the  gigantic  job  of  conducting  the  world's 
business,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  burden  upon  civi- 
lization ;  disarm  by  really  starting  to  disarm ;  put  into  useful 
production  the  millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  na- 
tional defense  programs  the  world  over  and  whom  the  tax- 
payers of  the  world   are  now  supporting;  lift  our  own  hy- 
giene  from   the  slough   in   which   we   find   it;   relieve   many 
more  of  the  outstanding  useless  drains  on  humanity ;  but  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  educate  our  youth;  educate  them  into 
a  true  realization  of  our  and  our  neighbor's  problems;  edu- 
cate them  to  think  beyond  the  farm,  the  state  or  the  nation, 
to  a  true  understanding  of  our  place  in  the  family  of  nations ; 
to   an   appreciation   of   how  closely   jointed   and   interlocked 
economically  humanity  really  is,  and,  almost  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  location,  educate  them  in  order  that  they  may  see 
and  properly  appraise  this  greatest  hope  of  humanity,  inter- 
national cooperation,  which  will  come  only  as  we  learn  to 
think  and  to  act  in  world-wide  terms.     Let  us  have  and  learn 
more  truthful  history,  more  of  what  has  really  happened  in 
the  world.     It  will  rid  us  of  many  delusions.     It  will  build 
and  confirm  our  convictions.     In  no  other  way  can  we  obtain 
so  healthy  and  helpful  a  \iewpoint. 


Teachers'  Salaries 
Where,  therefore,  lies  the  road  out  to  that  better  day? 
First  it  lies  through  an  awakened  public  conscience,  the  first 
essential  to  all  progress.  Awakened  to  what?  To  the  facts 
and  to  the  need  of  remedy.  And  wherein  lies  the  remedy? 
First,  increase,  double  or  even  treble,  if  necessary,  the  present 
pay  of  our  teachers.  Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest 
and  one  of  the  most  fearless  commissioners  of  education  any 
state  of  the  union  has  ever  had,  your  own  ex-commissioner, 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  recently  retired,  declining  reappointment 
because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  report  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1919,  states  that  the  average  salary  per  year 
paid  to  all  day,  country  and  city  school  teachers  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey   (17,066),  not  including  superintendents,  as- 


sistant superintendents  or  evening  teachers  of  any  kind,  was 
$1,083.27;  that  the  annual  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  one- 
room  schools  averaged  $679.95  for  men  and  $643.09  for 
women.  The  first  figure  represents  an  increase  in  the  six- 
year  period  from  1914  of  27.3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  such  period,  of  from 
80  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.     Continuing,  Mr.  Kendall  says: 

These  figures  are  eloquent;  they  explain  why  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  teachers,  why  teachers  are  withdrawing  in  large 
numbers  from  the  schools  of  the  state  and  why,  unless  a  remedy 
is  applied,  not  merely  will  our  schools  be  seriously  crippled  but 
many  of  them  will  be  entirely  crippled  and  put  out  of  business 
from  lack  of  teachers. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Kendall  reiterates,  when  much 
more  money  must  be  paid  to  teachers  or  there  will  be  bank- 
ruptcy in  our  school  system.  He  points  out  that  in  many 
districts  of  the  state  teachers  are  paying  $12  per  week  or 
more  for  board,  room  and  laundry,  or  about  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  school  year,  with  in  many  cases  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  left  for  clothing,  shoes,  travel- 
ing expenses,  dentist  and  doctor  bills,  books  and  other  bare 
necessities  of  living.  Could  there  be  a  more  eloquent  appeal 
for  relief  than  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  sum?  Even  farm 
hands  and  street  sweepers  are  better  paid,  and  the  barber, 
butcher,  baker,  plumber,  ditcher,  blacksmith,  mason,  carpen- 
ter, bricklayer,  hod-carrier,  motorman,  conductor,  engine- 
driver,  brakeman,-  fireman,  switchman,  miner,  stoker,  drafts- 
man, stenographer  and  typewriter,  most  clerks,  and  even 
the  elevator  girl,  are  all  far  better  paid,  although  their  responsi- 
bility to  society  and  to  the  nation  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  with  which  we  entrust  our  teachers — as  Mr.  Kendall 
so  aptly  and  truly  says,  "the  responsibility  of  shaping  the 
everlasting  destiny  of  the  children." 

Mr.  Kendall  has  proposed  three  ^remedies : 

1.  That  the  minimum  wage  law  be  made  at  least  $90  per 
month  instead  of  $70  per  month. 

2.  That  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  have  de- 
voted two  years  of  their  time  and  money  to  preparing  for  teach- 
ing be  given  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

3.  That  serious  consideration  be  given  to  an  increase  in  the 
state  tax  for  schools  from  2^4  mills  on  the  dollar  to  5  mills  on 
the  dollar,  pointing  out  that  this  would  give  the  state  more  than 
$6,000,000  additional  annually. 

So  much  for  what  New  Jersey  is  paying  its  teachers; 
$1,083  average  for  all  but  only  $643  for  one- room  school 
women  teachers,  which  is  about  the  average  of  $635  for  the 
whole  country.  Compare  this  with  the  salary  schedule  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  public  schools.  Their  mini- 
mum Class  I,  grade  special  and  kindergarten  teachers  are 
paid  $100  per  month.  Their  schools  are  now  in  session  ten 
months  each  year;  therefore  these  minimum  Class  1  teachers 
are  receiving  $1,000  per  year.  The  minimum  Class  2  teach- 
ers receive  $120  per  month  or  $1,200  per  year.  Their  maxi- 
mum Class  1  teachers  receive  $175  per  month  or  $1,750 
per  year.  Their  maximum  Class  2  teachers  receive  $240 
per  month  or  $2,400  per  year.  On  the  same  basis  their 
maximum  head  teachers,  Class  1,  receive  $1,850  per  year 
and  Class  2,  $2,500  per  year.  In  other  words  the  lowest 
paid  teacher  in  the  Gary  public  elementary  schools  receives 
50  per  cent  more  per  year  than  the  one-room  school  women 
teachers  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  United  States 
and  Gary's  highest  paid  teachers  receive  over  3 J/2  times  such 
amount. 


School  Attendance 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  thing  we  must  do  for 
the  country  school.  Not  only  must  we  increase  the  teacher's 
pay  but  we  must  see  that  the  children  attend  school  and  de- 
vote more  hours  in  the  year  to  study  than  they  are  now  do- 
ing. It  may  not  be  generally  appreciated  that  the  school 
days  are  at  best  only  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  days 
in  the  year;  that  in  1919  the  average  pupil  in  this  state  was  in 
school  only  133  days,  that  is,  36^  per  cent  of  the  total  days  in 
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the  year,  and  that  the  school  hours  in  each  school  day  are 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  hours  of  the  day.  To  be  more 
exact,  do  we  appreciate  that  less  than  io  per  cent  of  the 
total  hours  in  the  year  which  means  less  than  IO  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  available  for  the  education  of  these  young 
and  promising  lives  is  made  use  of  for  such  purpose?  In  this 
state  last  year  the  average  child  was  in  school  731^  hours 
out  of  8,760  or  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  time;  and 
during  the  daylight  hours  in  the  year  he  was  at  school  only 
15  per  cent  of  such  time.  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve  this 
condition  ? 

In  Gary,  where,  as  the  result  of  the  public  school  system 
devised  and  installed  by  its  distinguished  superintendent, 
William  Wirt,  to  whom  the  children  of  America  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  the  children  are  in  school  7  hours  for  each  of  the 
200  school  year  days  or  1,400  hours  per  year;  in  other  words 
these  children  secure  75  per  cent  more  school  hours  than 
does  the  average  child  for  the  whole  country;  in  addition 
the  Gary  schools  are  open  for  volunteer  students  on  Satur- 
days and  for  eight  weeks  in  summer  when  the  enrollment 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  school,  which  increases  the 
annual  student  study  hours  to  over  1, 600  per  year  or  double 
the  country's  average.  Here  then  is  a  very  real  and  positive 
economy  of  time  and  money;  an  opportunity  through  proper 
and  economic  use  of  the  child's  time  to  carry  the  education 
of 'our  boys  and  girls  twice  as  far  in  the  same  time  as  we  now 
carry  it.  And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  appreciated 
that  the  attendance  at  the  Gary  public  schools  in  percentage 
of  the  enrollment  is  now  90  per  cent,  as  compared  with  75 
per  cent  for  the  whole  continental  United  States  in  191 8. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  Gary  schools  pay  their  teachers 
from  50  per  cent  to  350  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the 
country.  It  now  appears  that  the  yearly  study  hours  have 
been  increased,  compared  with  the  whole  country,  by  100 
per  cent  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  it  safe  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wirt's  system  has  increased  the  impressed  educa- 
tion per  annum  per  student  from  three  to  five  times  that 
received  by  the  student  in  the  country's  average  elementary 
public  school  as  at  present  conducted. 

The  average  attendance  in  New  Jersey  in  191 9  was  88 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  one-half  of 
which  could  probably  have  been  avoided  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  studied  this  question.  Do  we  appreciate 
that  with  the  connivance  of  the  parents  the  farms  of  Okla- 
homa, the  beet-fields  of  Colorado  and  Michigan,  the  cotton- 
fields  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
the  tobacco-fields  of  Kentucky  and  Connecticut  and  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Dakotas  are  now  claiming  and  have  for 
years  claimed  one-third  of  their  children's  school  period? 
This  means  that  these  children  are  getting  only  on  an  average 
about  five  hundred  hours  of  schooling  per  year  and  that 
with  all  the  attending  disadvantages  of  a  broken  curricu- 
lum ;  also  that  many  of  them  are  getting  less  than  one  hundred 
hours  at  school  in  each  year. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  school  attendance 
laws  in  most  of  the  states  are  simply  not  being  enforced; 
the  lure  of  the  school  is  not  what  it  must  be  to  stimulate  the 
kind  of  thirst  that  impressed  me  on  a  visit  to  Gary,  where  the 
children  came  early  and  waited  for  the  doors  to  open  and 


left  with  the  janitor — and  the  beautiful  thing  is  they  were 
really  learning. 

Teaching  the  Teachers 

The  third  thing  we  must  do  is  to  teach  our  teachers.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  develop  this  matter  because  I  believe 
that  once  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  aroused  it  will  as- 
sert itself,  and  the  teaching  profession  will  be  made  sufficient- 
ly lucrative  to  attract  young  women  and  men  to  it.  The 
principal  reason  for  a  shortage  in  1920  of  93,000  properly 
taught  teachers  in  the  United  States  was  because  these  teach- 
ers were  not  properly  paid;  because  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fundamental  economic  laws 
that  govern  the  supply  of  those  who  labor  whether  with  their 
minds  or  their  hands.  Another  reason  may  be  that  they  are 
asked  to  teach  too  much  that  is  obsolete.  There  are  doubtless 
ample  high  school  and  other  facilities  for  properly  and  ef- 
fectively teaching  our  teachers  once  we  decide  that  teaching 
is  a  worth  while  job. 

Attracting  the  Child 

A  fourth  thing  that  I  believe  we  must  do  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  now  being  done  is  to  make  school  life  dominant 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  Time  will  not  permit  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  this  important  item  but  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  do  principally  with  the  curriculum 
which  in  the  past  has  been  all  too  wooden,  inflexible  and 
obsolete.  Let  us  have  a  curriculum  that  stimulates  and 
satisfies  the  imagination  of  the  child;  that  really  intrigues 
the  child's  interest  and  fits  his  varying  characteristics;  build 
it  so  that  it  will  compete  with  the  present  playground  and 
make  the  playground  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum;  build 
it  so  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  will  come  back  to  the  school 
after  graduation;  so  that  the  school  continues  ever  to  be  a 
real  living  thing  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  from  it. 
Another  thing:  make  the  teachers  more  dominant  in  the  com- 
munity, stir  their  social  interest  that  society  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  intellectual  reflex  that  is  there  available. 

And  finally,  let  us  so  order  and  equip  the  country  public 
school  that  its  bo5's  and  girls  will  elect  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
I  realize  this  is  strictly  an  economic  question ;  perhaps,  there- 
fore, it  is  more  possible  of  solution.  For  the  past  few  years 
as  perhaps  never  before  farming  has  afforded  a  sure  and  satis- 
factory living.  It  has  always  been  an  occupation  accompanied 
by  greater  liberty  of  thought  and  action  than  probably  any 
other  single  calling.  Much  has  been  done  and  much  can  yet 
be  done  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  an  agriculturally  minded 
culture  with  an  attraction  of  its  own,  a  consciousness  that 
only  outdoors  and  the  growing  fields  satisfy. 

And  as  we  press  fonvard  with  modern  and  adequate  facili- 
ties and  arrangements  for  producing,  handling  and  market- 
ing farm  crops,  as  we  stabilize  the  demand  for  farm  products 
through  comprehensive  conference  programs,  doubtless  inter- 
national in  scope,  we  shall  evolve  an  agricultural  life  and 
social  condtion  that  will  stand  forth  as  a  thing  to  be  sought, 
unknown  except  on  and  of  the  farm.  Then  and  not  till 
then  will  the  country  school  reach  its  highest  aspiration. 
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Social  Science  in  the  Schools 


By  Joseph  K.  Hart 


THE  world  must  be  saved  from  chaos.  Civilization 
must  be  salvaged.  H.  G.  Wells  said  so  in  tones 
that  echoed  round  the  world — that  keep  on  echoing. 
Many  Americans  are  saying  the  same  thing.  Not 
all  are  quite  sure  what  they  mean.  Some  are  altogether  sure 
that  they  don't  mean  what  Wells  means.  Most  of  us  want 
some  "short  cut"  to  salvation;  and  to  date  we  have  been 
trying  out  two  such  "short  cuts"  since  the  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  super-patriotic  fight  against  "radi- 
cals" and  "radicalism,"  fostered  by  such  groups  as  the  Better 
America  Federation  in  the  West,  and  the  "Lusk  Committee" 
in  the  East.  The  futility  of  permitting  the  program  of  na- 
tional salvation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  salvagers  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  present  plight  of  the  chairman  of  the 
famous  anti-sedition  committee  whose  devotion  to  espionage 
has  come  down  like  a  stick.  Doubtless,  however,  there  are 
still  many  who  will  feel  that  the  destiny  of  America  is  safest 
with  such  as  make  loud  profession  of  their  patriotism. 

The  second  of  these  "short  cuts"  is  the  conventional  pro- 
gram of  Americanization.  About  this  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Boston,  says: 

We  wished  to  attack  it  wholesale  without  large  expenditure, 
and  get  the  troublesome  task  over  with,  so  as  to  resume  the 
normal  tenor  of  existence.  But  we  are  finding  that  the  problem 
is  more  subtle  than  we  had  supposed,  and  that  our  national 
genius  for  getting  results  is  balked  by  this  situation,  strange  to 
our  habitual  comprehensions.  We  shall  not  be  as  quickly  rid  of 
this  newer  problem  as  we  were  of  the  war,  and  our  methods 
must  be  entirely  different. 

That  is  to  say,  the  social  problem  fronting  America  is  not 
one  that  can  be  solved  by  any  "short  cut"  methods.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  building  a  permanent  civiliza- 
tion. A  part  of  that  problem  has  to  do  with  the  task  of 
getting  a  real  social  intelligence  into  the  basic  controls  of  our 
living,  substituting  it  for  unintelligent  habits,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, legends  and  myths  which  were  so  mercilessly  destroyed 
by  the  realisms  of  war.  The  part  that  the  schools  have  played 
and  are  playing  in  this  task  is  here  to  be  glanced  at. 

The  war  established  the  reputation  of  "science."  But  not 
of  "social  science."  The  general  public  is  ready  for  any  new 
development  in  "science,"  especially  in  the  field  of  engineering 
construction  and  in  explosives  and  destructives.  But  it  is 
still  afraid  of  any  development  in  the  field  of  "social  science," 
especially  in  the  field  of  economic  reorganization  or  civic  con- 
trols. When  Lewis  invents  a  gas,  "the  most  destructive 
known  to  science,"  he  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  great 
scientists.  When  Wirt  invents  a  scheme  of  schools  and  Plumb 
proposes  a  plan  for  control  of  the  railroads,  they  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  "Bolshevists,"  or  "tools  of  capitalism."  No  one 
is  to  blame  for  this.  There  was  a  time  when  chemists  and 
physicists  who  interfered  with  the  "established  laws  of  nature" 
were  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  physicists  and  chemists 
have  now  "arrived."  Einstein  can  now  "turn  the  heavens 
inside^  out,"  and  be  honored  for  it,  even  though  he  is  not 
understood.  One  great  job  ahead  of  democracy  is  the  job  of 
making  a  place  in  the  social  order  for  the  "social  scientist," 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  observe  and  criticize  the  social 
order ;  to  strip  it  of  outworn  customs  and  practices  which  are 
the  hiding  places  of  vested  wrongs;  to  free  and  conserve  there- 
by the  greater  heritages  of  past  generations,  and  to  suggest 
those  social  experimentations  which  will  be  the  contribution 
of  our  own  generation.  To  make  such  a  place  for  the  social 
sciences  is,  of  course,  the  work  primarily  of  their  devotees, 
especially  in  the  schools  and  colleges ;  but  these  will  need  the  * 
help  of  all  interested  and  thoughtful  men  in  all  professions 
and  vocations.     The  task  will  not  be  easy. 

In  The  Salvaging  of  Civilization  H.  G.  Wells  says: 


Even  in  the  schools  and  in  the  world  of  thought  the  established 
thing  will  make  its  unrighteous  fight  for  life.  The  dull  and  dis- 
honest in  high  places  will  suppress  these  greater  ideas  when  they 
can  and  ignore  them  when  they  dare  not  suppress.  It  seems  too 
much  to  hope  for  that  there  should  be  any  willingness  on  the  part 
of  any  established  authority  to  admit  its  obsolescence.  ...  It  is 
not  creative  minds  that  produce  revolutions,  but  the  obstinate 
conservatism  of  established  authority.  It  is  the  blank  refusal  to 
accept  the  idea  of  an  orderly  evolution  toward  new  things  that 
gives  a  revolutionary  quality  to  every  constructive  proposal. 
The  huge  task  of  political  and  educational  reconstruction  which 
is  needed  to  arrest  the  present  drift  of  human  affairs  toward 
catastrophe  must  be  achieved,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  at  all, 
mainly  by  voluntary  and  unofficial  effort,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  the  teeth  of  official  opposition. 

Inevitably  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  have 
a  share  in  this  task,  either  by  positive  and  constructive  help, 
or  by  obstruction  and  prevention.  Their  true  service  here 
is  similar  to  their  service  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences. 
They  will  not  do  the  ambitious  exploratory  work  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  laboratory;  but  they  have  a  very  real  field 
for  interpreting  the  civic  and  economic  and  social  experiences 
of  youth  and  giving  to  those  experiences  the  organization 
which  nothing  but  creative  theory  can  give.  Already  in  many 
places  teachers  of  creative  vision  are  making  real  contribu- 
tions to  the  civic,  economic  and  social  intelligence  of  their 
communities  by  helping  them  begin  to  examine  civic,  economic 
and  social  questions  and  problems  in  their  own  right  instead 
of  relying  upon  conventional  dogmas  and  orthodox  attitudes. 
Statistics  furnished  by  the  National  Committee  for  Teaching 
Citizenship,  of  which  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  formerly  dean 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  is  chair- 
man, give  the  following  data  (in  brief)  as  to  the  work  now 
being  done  in  American  schools  along  the  lines  of  social 
science  teaching. 

Reports  from  5,054  high  schools  indicate  that  70  per  cent 
of  these  schools  are  g'ving  courses  in  "current  events."  This 
is  a  rather  uncertain  term  and  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Much  of  the  material  used  and  discussed  in  such  classes  is 
taken  from  newspapers  and  has  no  less  and  no  more  relia- 
bility than  such  sources  can  give  it.  One  of  the  very  real 
difficulties  in  this  field  (as  in  all  the  social  sciences)  is  the 
amazing  amount  of  information  which  is  not  true.  But  that 
fact  need  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  whole  program  for 
a  more  fundamental  social  insight. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  above  give 
courses  in  civics.  More  than  half  of  these,  however,  are 
teaching  an  old  type  of  civics  which  deals  primarily  with  the 
mechanisms  and  legalisms  of  government,  and  the  structure 
of  the  constitution.  Such  study  is  usually  dry,  futile,  dis- 
couraging and  has  little  relationship  to  the  actualities  of 
the  civic  life. 

Two  items  are  important  here.  First,  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  American  high  schools  are  included  in  this  list  of 
schools  that  reported.  Second,  while  almost  all  schools  re- 
porting are  giving  civics  courses  of  some  sort,  less  than  50 
per  cent  are  giving  courses  of  a  modern,  positive,  construc- 
tive sort.  That  is  to  say,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  American 
high  schools,  by  this  showing,  are  doing  anything  largely 
constructive  in  the  way  of  civics  teaching  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  field  of  economics  the  showing  is  much  smaller. 
Of  the  total  number  of  schools  reporting  as  given  above,  but 
36  per  cent  teach  anything  that  can  be  called  economics.  In 
these  courses  the  work  appears  to  be  fairly  vital,  real,  con- 
structive, dealing  with  actual  economic  problems.  But  text- 
books written  for  the  uses  of  high  school  students  and  actu- 
ally adapted  to  their  uses  are  still  largely  non-existent. 

Interest  in  the  study  of  sociology  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  the  schools  and  to  be  met  by  effective  provision.  But 
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the  developments  to  date  are  rather  slight.  Some  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  schools,  out  of  the  total  of  5.054,  re_ 
ported  classes  in  sociology.  But  a  further  investigation  of 
those  schools  disclosed  that  no  more  than  255  high  schools 
are  teaching  courses  that  are  truly  in  the  field  of  sociology. 
That  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting,  and  not  to 
exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. There  may  be  other  schools  among  the  more  than  5,000 
not  reporting  that  are  offering  courses  in  this  field.  But  while 
it  is  evident  that  much  has  been  done  to  bring  about  such 
work  in  255  schools,  a  tremendous  task  still  lies  ahead  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  substantial  social  knowledge  take 
the  place  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  individual  and  com- 
munity living. 

The  National  Committee  for  Teaching  Citizenship  as- 
sumes that  all  schools  teaching  the  "new  type  of  civics," 
economics,  sociology,  any  miscellaneous  social  study  or  any 
combination  of  these  subjects  are  "progressive,"  and  finds  that 
48  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting  have  such  study 
in  their  curricula.     The  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Civics   (new  type)   only 462 

Economics  only   ' 

Sociology  only  * 

Other  single  miscellaneous  courses 2 

Civics  (old  or  new)   and  economics 1,414 

Civics  and  sociology  87 

Civics  and  one  miscellaneous  course 5" 

Economics  and  sociology IO 

Civics,   economics   and   sociology 3°7 

Civics,  economics  and  one  miscellaneous  course 48 

Civics,  sociology  and  one  miscellaneous  course 3 

Four  courses 23 

Total 2,430 

This  committee  reports: 

Many  studies  reveal  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  among 
high  school  students  regarding  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
To  the  minds  of  many  students  poverty  does  not  exist.  Some  of 
them  would  help  improve  conditions  by  getting  rich  and  giving 
their  money  to  the  poor.  When  asked  to  name  all  the  social  evils 
about  which  they  have  any  information,  they  give  dancing,  mov- 
ing pictures,  joy  riding,  foolish  dress  and  loafing.  They  obtain 
from  newspapers  vague  ideas  about  capital  and  labor,  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  bolshevism.  But  they  have  no  regularly  ap- 
pointed opportunities  for  studying  the  fundamental  problems  of 
our  present  intricate  social  order;  and  they  do  not  know  the  legal 
ways  by  means  of  which  reforms  under  our  government  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  peaceful  way. 

The  problem  is  not  one  that  may  be  left  solely  to  the  col- 
leges. But  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  high  school 
ever  go  to  college.  And  a  very  large  per  cent  of  those  who 
go  to  college  have  interests  very  far  removed  from  the  social 
science  fields,  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  literatures  and 
humanities  and  in  those  technological  departments  where 
knowledge  of  social  conditions  is  not  deemed  essential. 

Only  here  and  there  do  we  find  a  group  who  are  given  the 
preliminary  training  which  will  enable  them  later  to  assume 
some  leadership  in  the  development  of  democracy,  order  and 
prosperity  for  mankind. 

There  are  about  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pupils 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  (now  being  rapidly  incorporated  into  the  junior  high 
schools)  there  are  some  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
more  future  citizens.  In  addition,  there  are  probably  eight 
or  nine  millions  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty  who  are  out  of  school,  either  at  work  or  at  home. 
This  is  the  "present  generation"  of  young  people  of  high 
school  age.  Heredity  and  drift  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  tasks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now. 
Education  has  some  responsibility.  Not  merely  the  general 
education  of  the  past,  but  an  education  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  the  democracy  of  tomorrow. 

Some  important  developments  are  under  way  in  this  field. 
Committees  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Economics  Association,  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Section  of  the  National 
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Education  Association  are  interested  in  and  working  toward 
possible  solutions  of  the  problem.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Atlantic  City  in  March  a 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies  was  organized 
[see  the  Survey  for  March  12].  The  organizers  of  this 
council  believe  that  a  curriculum  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
field  of  social  studies  that  will  begin  to  have  genuinely  scientific 
assuredness  and  that  will  be  accepted  by  schools  and  the  public 
as  an  essential  part  of  any  complete  program  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  They  suggest  that  such  a  curriculum  will  be 
possible  if  the  following  groups  unite  to  develop  it: 

1.  Teachers  who  know  the  problems  of  teaching  the  social 
studies. 

2.  Administrators  who  can  help  adjust  this  field  of  work  to 
other  existent  fields. 

3.  Educational  psychologists  who  can  advise  on  the  problems 
of  learning. 

4.  College  specialists  who  have  a  broader  outlook  on  the 
whole  field  of  learning  and  who  can  advise  on  the  content 
essential  to  such  courses. 

It  should  eventually  prove  advantageous  to  have  the  counsel 
also  of  practical  men  of  affairs  who  have  large  vision  of  the 
problems  of  democracy.  Certainly  this  is  a  problem  intimately 
important  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
ultimate  hopes  of  our  democratic  civilization. 

Work  is  already  under  way,  in  certain  centers  of  research, 
looking  to  the  development  of  just  such  a  curriculum.  Com- 
plete surveys  of  the  whole  field  of  problems  and  available 
literature  are  being  made  and  the  broad  outlines  of  a  future 
curriculum  are  being  drawn.  The  task  is  long  and  difficult ; 
it  it  just  getting  under  way;  and  no  announcements  will 
be  made  until  positive  results  have  been  achieved.  In  the 
meantime,  books  in  most  of  the  fields  of  the  social  studies 
are  fast  being  written.  The  textbook  problem  is  by  way 
of  being  attacked;  whether  it  is  being  solved  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  likely  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  some  very 
fundamental  changes  in  the  forms  which  these  courses  will 
assume.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  specific  and 
departmentalized  courses  in  civics,  economics  and  sociology 
are  not  likely  to  be  desirable  in  high  schools.  The  present 
tendency  is  toward  courses  that  are  general  in  nature,  problem- 
raising  as  to  method,  and  that  strive  to  make  students  thought- 
ful about  their  own  community  and  the  other  communities 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  world.  There  is  an  assumption  that 
the  more  specialized  studies  should  be  postponed  to  later  years, 
to  college  or  "adult  education"  groups. 

A  number  of  magazines  are  being  rather  widely  used  in 
schools  and  colleges  as  sources  of  materials  for  the  work  of 
these  classes.  All  "current  events"  courses  use  such  materials, 
as  a  matter  of  course;  but  magazines  are  coming  to  have  a 
very  definite  place  in  other  sorts  of  social  study  classes,  also. 
The  Literary  Digest,  the  Independent,  the  Outlook,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  are  among  the  magazines  most  used.  The 
Survey  itself  is  increasingly  used  in  classes  dealing  with 
economics,  sociology,  history,  civics,  citizenship,  English,  social 
problems,  and  rural  sociology.  This  past  academic  year  it 
was  used  in  55  colleges,  52  high  schools  and  other  secondary 
schools,  5  Red  Cross  institutes,  5  schools  of  social  work  and 
in  1  theological  seminary.     These  were  located  in  39  states. 

The  handling  of  such  material  is  a  new  problem.  Its 
values  are  evident,  but  teachers  are  not  trained  to  its  use. 
The  problems  of  adaptation  and  organization  are  only  partially 
solved.  A  technique  for  the  use  of  these  current  materials 
is  one  of  the  very  great  needs  of  the  schools,  today.  Success- 
ful teachers  will  do  their  less  experienced  colleagues  a  distinct 
service  by  making  public  their  own  methods. 

The  solution  of  all  these  problems  of  social  science  educa- 
tion still  lies  largely  in  the  future.  But  the  various  elements 
begin  to  assume  form.  The  challenge  of  necessity  is  before 
the  public  and  the  schools.  The  problem  cannot  be  ignored 
or  avoided.  Something  has  been  accomplished.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Eventually  American  democracy  must 
rest  on  the  substantial  foundations  of  social  knowledge. 
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Democratizing  the  Desert 


THE  irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  in  the  Great  Desert  from  our  Canadian  to 
our  Mexican  boundaries  furnish  unique  fields  for  cer- 
tain studies.  The  opening  up  of  the  limited  area  to  irri- 
gation, farming  is  often  followed  by  a  rush  of  settlers  from 
every  direction.  These  settlers  find  themselves  thrown  into 
close  association  with  each  other,  while  the  group  as  a  whole 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert  with  no  other  inhabited 
region  within  a  hundred  or  perhaps  several  hundred  miles. 

Where  irrigation  projects  are  of  considerable  size,  the 
farmers  from  the  beginning  necessarily  learn  to  work  together 
in  the  use  of  water,  which  is  the  vital  element  in  the  life  of 
the  project.  In  some  valleys  this  fact  has  led  naturally  to 
cooperative  endeavor  along  other  lines.  A  "project"  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  small  towns  or  villages  surrounded  by 
outlying  farms,  some  of  them  many  miles  away  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  long  reaches  of  sagebrush.  The  further 
boundaries  of  the  project  may  be  mountains  or  high  mesas, 
or  they  may  be  merely  further  wide  reaches  of  the  great 
desert.  These  outlying  farms  brought  from  arid  land  to 
varying  degrees  of  fertility  and  productiveness  are  supposed 
to  support,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  project  as  a  whole. 
The  results  that  the  women  on  these  pro- 
jects have  accomplished  are  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  all  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  organizations  have  come  to 
the  locality  but  lately  from  very  diverse 
points  and  diverse  surroundings,  and  that 
they  all  are  busy  with  their  farm  and 
household  duties.  The  efficient  state  of 
organization  to  be  found  generally  on 
these  projects  and  the  advanced  state  to  be 
found  on  some  of  them  has  sev- 
eral causes  of  which  the  initia- 
tive and  enterprising  character 
of  these  pioneer  women  is  the 
main.  The  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject as  a  whole  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  unique  character  as  a 
community  have  been  the  motive 
power  for  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  workers  and  lead- 
ers. 

The    organizations    found    on 
these  projects  play  an  important 


part,  especially  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts  where 
there  are  few  other  social  or  recreational  opportunities.  As 
soon  as  the  first  need  of  friendship  and  sociability  is  filled, 
these  clubs,  almost  without  exception,  take  up,  if  only  in- 
cidentally, some  enterprise,  either  for  the  church,  school,  or 
community,  thus  adding  some  tangible  results  to  their  stories 
of  the  year's  meetings.  A  club  house,  to  be  used  practically 
as  a  community  center,  and  a  rest  room  at  the  chief  project 
town,  for  the  use  both  of  town  and  country  citizens,  are  the 
favorite  aims  of  the  larger  organizations.  Library  collec- 
tions, clean  streets,  rubbish  boxes,  street  lights,  public  foun- 
tains, parks,  planted  roads,  playground  equipment,  improved 
church  and  school  equipment  are  among  the  many  forms 
which  these  results  have  taken. 

The  value  of  these  achievements  cannot  be  realized  fully 
without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  The 
need  of  a  rest  room,  for  instance,  cannot  be  adequately  com- 
prehended until  one  has  found  that  the  best  hotel  in  one 
project  town  has  no  lobby  and  no  waiting  room — the  guests 
stepping  at  once  from  the  intense  glare  of  the  new  street  of 
a  desert  town  directly  into  the  dining  room — or  until  one 
has  hunted  in  vain  for  a  vacant  chair  in  every  store  in  the 
village.  Every  day  women  with  children  in  their  arms  and 
at  their  skirts  are  seen  waiting  for  hours  on  these  hot,  shade- 
less  sidewalks  until  the  man  of  the  family  has  finished  his 
business  in  town,  or  until  the  cool  of  the  evening  makes  the 

long  drive  to  the  outlying  ranch 
an  easier  one  for  the  overworked 
horses. 

Nor  can  one  realize  what  it 
means  to  the  individual  farm 
families  to  have  a  .community 
house  for  general  meeting  pur- 
poses until  she  has  stood  on  the 
doorstep  of  one  of  the  diminu- 
tive shacks,  too  small  to  provide 
more  space  than  is  essential  for 
actual  living  operations,  occu- 
pied by  an  intelligent,  attractive 
family  from  an  eastern  state, 
and  looked  over  an  unbroken 
reach  of  sagebrush  and  sand 
bounded    only   by   the    far,    low 
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AN    OASIS    IN    THE    SOUTHWEST    DESERT 

mountain  line  and  the  sunset.  Above  all,  the  achievement 
in  making  "a  beautiful,  green,  shady  little  town  or  homestead 
can  be  reckoned  at  its  true  value  only  when  these  projects 
are  compared  with  the  new,  unplanted  towns  and  farms  just 
entering  on  their  histories. 

The  community  or  club  houses  of  the  Yuma  Valley  Wo- 
man's Club  at  Somerton,  Ariz.,  and  that  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Club  of  South  Side,  Phoenix,  are  attractive  centers 
which  are  making  themselves  felt  in  their  localities.  The  rest 
rooms  maintained  by  the  Federation  of  Rural  Clubs  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  and  the  reading  and  rest  rooms  at  Yuma, 
maintained  by  the  City  Club  for  the  men  and  women  of 
both  town  and  country,  are  filling  a  very  definite  want.  In 
both  cases,  however,  a  more  general  use  of  the  rooms  by  all 
project  women  would  be  welcomed. 

The  sentiment  for  federation  is  decidedly  marked  on  nearly 
every  project  visited.  At  least  one  club  on  every  project  is  affil- 
iated with  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  as  well 
as  with  the  state  federation.  The  parent-teachers'  associa- 
tions usually  are  members  of  the  state  or  national  body.  In 
rural  districts  the  women's  club  sometimea  is  affiliated  with 
the  local   farmers'  club. 

The  most  interesting  kind  of  federation  tq  the  visitor  is 
that  which  takes  the  form  of  some  sort  of  project  federa- 
tion or  project  club,  which' , works  for  the  unity  and  welfare 
of  the  project  as  a  whole.  Gratifying  examples  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Federation  of  Rural  Clubs  in  the 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  and  the  Artemesia  Club  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  reclamation  project.  The  first  is  a  federation  of  five 
rural  clubs  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley;  the  latter  is  a  gene- 
ral project  club  open  to  all  rural  women  of  the  project 
whether  members  of  other  clubs  or  not,  without  dues,  or- 
ganized for  the  expressed  purpose  of  keeping  the  project  a 
unit,  of  developing  community  spirit  and  sociability,  and  of 
improving  the  conditions  for  the  farm  women  on  the  pro- 
ject. On  other  projects  the  question  of  a  project  federation 
is  under  consideration. 

Affiliation  between  associations  or  with  federations  of  broad 
scope  tends  not  only  to  strengthen  the  local  club,  but  serves 
to  broaden  the  horizon  of  the  isolated  member.  Knowledge 
that  many  other  women  are  banded  with  her  to  work  for 
the  same  aims  lends  dignity  and  importance  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Affiliation  has  been  found  to  eliminate  unfortunate 
competition  between  neighboring  associations  and  to  foster 
a  healthier  spirit  of  rivalry  in  working  for  a  common  end. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  larger!  undertakings,  such  as  se- 
curing and  maintaining  rest  rooms,  are  too  heavy  a  tax 
on  any  one  club  but  that  these  ends  may  sometimes  be  achieved 
without  any  great  hardship  on  any  one  local  organization 
if  the  federation  is  sufficiently  large  or  strong. 

Definite  achievements  may  not  mean  the  expenditure  of 
much  money;  often  the  gift  of  time  and  concerted  action 
has  been  found  to  accomplish  much  for  a  community  in  clean- 
up-days, plantings  on  treeless  streets  and  country  roads  and 
in  the  care  of  vacant  ground,  roadsides,  church  and  school 
lawns.  In  fact  the  conviction  grew  with  each  project  visited 
that  many  of  the  newer  and  smaller  clubs  with  whom  funds 


are  practically  non-existent,  because  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  the  ideal  of  service  are  fitted  to  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  clubs  and  associations  in  larger  towns  and  older 
regions. 

The  possibilities  of  usefulness  of  the  project  associations 
seem  almost  boundless.  Isolated  as  many  of  these  localities 
are  from  other  farming  areas  the  opportunity  for  community 
development  is  unusual.  The  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
locality  necessitate  cooperation  in  farming  by  every  settler 
almost  from  the  date  of  his  arrival.  This  initial  and  con- 
tinued cooperation  should  make  easier  every  form  of  con- 
certed action  to  be  undertaken  later.  Settlers  come  here 
from  the  North,  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West.  Hence 
a  cosmopolitanism  is  to  be  found  such  as  is  rare  in  other  rural 
communities.  The  welding  together  of  all  of  the  types  to 
be  found  in  such  a  new  community  makes  possible  a  type  of 
true  democracy.  The  women  of  the  projects  and  their  as- 
sociations are  making  efforts  to  cast  aside  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  their  old  localities  which  they  have  found  to  be 
hampering,  and  to  preserve  and  develop  in  new  surroundings 
such  traditions,  measures,  and  standards  as  have  proved  to 
be  beneficial.  Caroline  B.  .Sherman. 

Rural  Communities  That  Live 

IN  Idaho  "of  the  6oo  communities  which  are  organized 
perhaps  350  or  400  carry  out  plans  for  community  better- 
ment," says  L.  W.  Fluharty,  the  state  director  of  extension. 
Of  23  counties  in  Maryland,  15  have  completed  county  feder- 
ation. In  New  Hampshire  where  all  communities  have  been 
organized  about  50  per  cent  of  the  leaders  function. 

What  have  the  successful  communities  done?  There  seems 
to  be  one  thing  which  they  have  in  common,  and  very  likely 
this  is  the  only  thing  they  have  in  common :  They  work. 
What  they  do  and  how  they  do  it  does  not  seem  to  make  so 
much  difference.     Their  motto  evidently  is: 

Work  first;  talk — while  you  work;  organize — while  you 
work;  plan  for  the  future — while  you  work;  develop  leaders 
— while  you  work;  and — while  you  work — community  trou- 
bles will  adjust  themselves. 

What  the  form  of  organization  is  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
vital  importance.  In  124  letters  from  all  the  states  in  the 
country  telling  to  what  extent  the  community  idea  is  actu- 
ally being  applied  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  organiza- 
tion or  form.  Two  mention  it;  one  sends  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation and  the  other  says  that  nothing  has  been  done  because 
"the  organization  is  not  yet  completed."  There  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
people  are  waiting  for  an  organization. 

What  local  organization  promotes  the  community  activities 
likewise  does  not  seem  to  be  important.  In  Advance,  Ind., 
the  Commercial  Club  and  town  board  push  the  activities  of 
a  very  lively  town.  In  Butler,  111.,  the  Household  Science 
Club  takes  the  lead.  In  some  places  it  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  a  thimble 
club,  a  homemakers'  league  or  almost  any  kind  of  club. 

These  live  clubs  do  the  simplest  kind  of  work — whatever 
is  found  to  be  necessary.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  things 
which  communities  are  actually  doing  in  community  citizen- 
ship work,  in  education,  and  in  social  life. 

Citizenship  activities  are  various.  In  Tyner,  Ky.,  which 
is  a  comparatively  poor  district,  the  people  worked  together 
to  build  foot  bridges  for  the  school  children,  planted  shade 
trees  and  improved  the  school  ground.  They  whitewashed 
the  fences  and  built  coal  houses.  They  bought  a  flag,  bell, 
lights  and  charts  for  the  school.  They  keep  a  community 
pig  named  Red  Rose  in  a  pen  near  the  schoolhouse  where  it 
is  convenient  for  the  different  families  to  send  food.  Red 
Rose  is  to  be  sold  and  the  money  spent  for  Christmas  or  some 
other  celebration. 
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In  Oakes,  Mo.,  the  people  welded  three  school  dis- 
tricts into  one  community.  They  painted  the  inside  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  bought  shades  and  a  large  flag  for  the  school. 
In  Advance,  Ind.,  the  community  workers  procured  town 
electricity,  a  fire  engine,  and  oiled  the  streets.  They  also 
have  clean-up  days.  The  people  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  are  trying 
to  "develop  citizen  farmers  by  social  and  educational  meet- 
ings." 

At  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  the  Neighborhood  Association 
collects  and  disposes  of  garbage.  It  has  also  turned  a  malarial 
swamp  into  a  community  park  with  an  attractive  lake,  and 
an  old  grist  mill  into  an  historical  museum.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Association  of  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  has  the  fol- 
lowing committees  which  show  the  extent  of  the  civic  work: 
relief  and  public  health;  social  survey;  road;  station  grounds; 
insect  pest;  water  supply;  house;  entertainment;  public 
library;  winter  sports;  junior  projects;  boy  scouts,  and  girls' 
club. 

The  educational  activities  are  nowhere  more  interesting 
than  at  Summitville,  Ind.,  where  the  citizens  help  finance 
their  high  school  graduates  in  college.  This  is  a  high  form 
of  community  cooperation  and  one  that  might  be  more  popu- 
lar if  other  communities  had  the  idea  and  carried  it  out.  In 
this  same  place  there  is  a  short  course  for  farmers,  a  farmers' 
institute  and  a  lecture  course.  The  moving  pictures  are  held 
in  the  high  school  building.  There  are  pianos  in  the  high 
school  so  that  children  who  come  from  a  distance  can  take 
lessons  and  have  a  place  to  practice. 

Roslyn,  Long  Island,  has  classes  in  citizenship,  typewriting, 
singing,  modelling  and  first  aid;  Morristown,  Ind.,  a  free 
chautauqua  with  high  grade  talent  paid  for  by  popular  sub- 
scription ;  Advance,  Ind.,  a  lyceum.  At  Southbury,  Conn., 
the  people  have  debates,  lantern  slides,  newspapers,  and 
mock  trials;  Shelton,  Conn.,  has  an  extension  school  for  four 
days  and  a  course  in  home  nursing.  There  are  debates  and 
demonstrations  at  Butler,  111.,  and  at  Neely's  Bend,  Tenn., 
there  are  lectures  by  physicians,  cooking  lessons,  food  and  can- 
ning demonstrations.  Hot  lunches,  are  served  to  children 
comipg  from  a  distance.  Every  community  in  Atlantic 
county,  New  Jersey,  had  an  educational  campaign.  Nichols, 
N.  Y.,  holds  a  weekly  community  singing  school. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  special  tricks  about  holding 
fairs ;  evidently  any  community  could  have  one.  In  Alabama 
and  some  other  places  there  are  district  fairs.  Many  coun- 
ties hold  fairs.  At  the  Hop  Kriston  Fair  in  New  York  nine 
clubs  combined  their  exhibits.  Neely's  Bend,  Tenn.,  Tyner, 
Ky.,  Northport,  Long  Island,  and 
probably  thousands  of  other  places 
held  community  fairs  last  year. 
Goodlettsville,  Tenn.,  had  a  com- 
munity fair  and  sent  exhibits  to 
the  state  fair.  Probably  many 
other  communities  did  the  same 
thing.  The  Rural  Life  Progress 
Club  at  Naperville,  111.,  held  a 
fair  on  a  piivate  farm.  Advance, 
Ind.,  has  held  fall  festivals.  Shel- 
ton, Conn.,  has  field  days;  Bartlett, 
111.,  exhibits  at  club  meetings. 
Social  events,  like  fairs,  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  special  features 
unless  it  is  that  in  a  good  many 
places  everything  is  free.  At  Epsom, 
N.  H.,  for  instance,  free  refresh- 
ments have  proved  a  success.  There 
are  oyster  parties  and  ice  cream  par- 
ties. At  Durham,  N.  H.,  there  is 
a  supper  and  entertainment  once  a 
month.  Advance,  Ind.,  holds  Satur- 
day night  entertainments  in  the 
street.  Helen  Rand. 


With  this  map  goes 
a  plan  for  develop- 
ment. Crops  are  sug- 
gested. Gardens,  fence 
rov;s  and  farm  build- 
ings   are    pointed   out 


New  Rural  Planners 

AS  important  as  the  bringing  of  good  lands  of  new  coun- 
try into  use  is  the  keeping  of  bad  ones  out  of  use.  Deal- 
ers and  buyers  alike  know  that  if  there  is  a  divine  order  of 
soils,  some  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  sinecures.  To  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  soils  of  a  previously 
unopened  piece  of  land  is  not  easy.  The  American  Rural 
Planning  Association,  organized  in  Madison,  Wis.,  by  Franz 
Aust,  associate  professor  of  landscape  design  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  a  practical  means  recently  devised  for  the 
study  of  the  soil.  This  association  is  a  commercial  enterprise, 
but  not  therefore  socially  useless.  It  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  one  rural  planner  and  landscape  architect  and  three 
students  of  soil  and  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
new  farms  and  replanning  old  ones.  These  men  undertake 
and  complete  the  survey  of  any  given  piece  of  land,  make  min- 
ute observations  as  to  soil,  kinds  and  extents  of  kinds.  They 
go  into  the  wildest  cutover  country  and  live  perhaps  for  days, 
if  the  tract  is  large,  isolated  from  human  beings.  They  come 
out  again,  with  two  pictorial  maps  of  the  land — one  a  soil 
map  which  is  certified  to  be  correct  within  a  given  latitude  for 
error,  the  other  a  farm  plan  in  which  the  soils  are  divided 
most  advantageously  into  fields  for  the  prospective  farmer. 
Good  building  sites  are  chosen,  wood-lots  which  would  be 
wisely  spared  are  indicated,  orchard  locations  are  pointed  out. 
These  maps  are  used  by  land  dealers  in  the  sale  of  farms. 

The  operations  of  this  association,  which  is  probably  the 
first  of  its  kind,  may  not  at  once  extend  indefinitely  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  so  few  trained  workers  whom  it 
may  emploj7.  The  man  who  does  the  field  work  must  be  a 
woodsman  and  a  land  lover.  He  must  have  absolute  integrity 
even  before  his  wide  agricultural  training  and  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  soils.  Out  in  the  wilderness,  unsupervised, 
lonely,  anxious  to  return  with  a  good  finding,  it  would  be 
simple  for  him  to  fake  results. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the  accepted  method  of 
selling  by  showing  a  man  the  two  best  corners  of  a  forty  are 
obvious.  It  eliminates,  of  course,  some  of  the  choice  old  land- 
office  phrases:  "The  large  stumps  prove  the  fertile  soil" — 
"gently  rolling  country,  free  from  soil" — "the  only  stones  you 
see  are  on  the  top,"  and  what-not.  This  method  would  not, 
however,  have  facilitated  many  a  happy  sale.  There  runs  a 
tale  of  a  man  who,  wandering  through  some  cutover  near  his 
farm,  found  a  fine  slice  of  red  granite.  He  decided  that  he 
wanted  the  land.  He  hied  him  at 
once  to  the  land  dealer  and  asked  to 
be  shown  the  tract  to  which  it  be- 
longed. The  crafty  agent,  accus- 
tomed to  putting  his  best  corners 
forward,  took  the  buyer  on  a  tour. 
He  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
stony,  barren  center  of  the  tract  and 
showed  him  the  two  most  fertile 
corners.  Being  a  successful,  high 
power  salesman  he  sold  the  sterile 
farm  of  eighty  acres  to  the  poor 
purchaser  for  $400.  The  latter 
worked  the  quarry  for  twelve  years 
and  sold  it  for  $40,000. 

When  men  sell  automobiles  or 
washing  machines  or  vacuum  clean- 
ers they  teach  the  buyers  how  to 
operate  them.  Baking  powder  con- 
cerns publish  rich,  rare,  reliable  re- 
cipes. This  ig  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  first,  effort  to  apply  that 
form  of  salesmanship  to  land  de- 
vedopment,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  M.  C.  C. 


These  maps  are  done 
in  keyed  colors  to 
show  the  estimated 
acreage  of  specific 
s.oils,  and  the  place 
of      their      occurence 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH  K.  HART 


Forces  in  German  Education 


[The  world  is  still  wondering  ivhelhcr  a  new  and  demo>- 
cratic  Germany  is  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Few 
will  deny  that  the  educational  program  of  these  reconstructive 
years  will  play  a  large  part  in  answering  that  question.  Read- 
ers of  the  Survey  will  recall  Peter  Sandiford's  discussion  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  for  education  in  the  new  Germany  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  January  17,  1920.  The  situation  is  still  problematic. 
Miss  Koritchoner  writes  from  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  Berlin,  where  she  has  been  for  many  months  engaged  in 
helping  to  establish  a  school  of  the  more  democratic  sort. — 
Editor.] 

THE  purpose  of  these  lines  is  to  state  quite  soberly  and 
objectively  what  Germany  has   actually   done  toward 
constructive  education  since  war  and  revolution,  what 
practice  has   actually  proved,   and  what  vital   forces  are  at 
work. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  draw  a  line  in  our  account  between 
public  schools  and  educational  experiments.  The  former 
comprise  almost  the  entire  scope  of  education,  whereas  the 
latter  comprise  a  small  but  very  important  minority  whose 
influence  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  permeation  of  the 
former  with  the  spirit  of  the  latter  points  to  a  hopeful  road 
of   reconstruction   on   evolutionary  lines. 

To  take  the  national  schools  first.  The  first  constructive 
reform  is  the  decree  as  to  the  so-called  Einheitsschule  which 
we  might  designate  as  the  uniform  primary  school  for  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  In  the  future  children  of  all 
classes  of  society  will  attend  this  uniform  school.  Hitherto 
the  secondary  schools  have  all  had  preparatory  schools  for 
children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  These  preparatory 
schools  have  been  abolished,  so  there  is  no  choice  for  parents 
other  than  private  tuition  or  the  uniform  schools.  For  the 
period  of  transition  private  preparatory  schools  are  working, 
but  by  the  year  1929  the  state  demands  the  closing  down  of 
every  kind  of  preparatory  school.  If  school  attendance  is 
compulsory  from  a  certain  age,  even  private  tuition  will  not 
prevent  the  normally  healthy  child  of  rich  parents  from 
associating  with  all  kinds  of  children  in  this  uniform  school, 
the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  offer  an  equal  chance  to  all,  while 
bridging  over  class  distinctions. 

When  these  first  four  years  have  passed,  children  will  be 
promoted  according  to  their  talents  and  capacities.  They 
will  either  pass  on  to  secondary  education  in  the  same  school 
building,  or  they  will  move  into  other  classes  to  complete 
elementary  education  or  to  test  their  skill  in  technical 
branches,  in  order  that  they  may  themselves  find  the  occupa- 
tions congenial  to  them  which  will  afford  them  the  greatest 
scope  conceivable  for  self-expression  in  work  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large.  At  present  Germany  is  much  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds  and  abnormal  cost  of  apparatus.  The 
stimulus  of  the  concrete,  so  much  advocated  by  German 
pedagogues,  is  therefore  still  much  in  the  background,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  gradually  become  a  kind  of 
substitute  or  supplement  to  the  secondary  school.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  turn  naturally  toward  handiwork  will  try 
their  skill  at  arts  and  crafts  or  manual  work  while  bringing 
those  activities  to  bear  on  their  intellectual  development  as 
well.  We  may,  for  instance,  some  day  find  a  rich  man's  son 
a  skilled  and  happy  cabinet  maker  while  the  poor  man's  son, 
whose  intellectual  capacities  would,  through  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  been  lost  to  mankind  for  ever,  may  sail  along 
to  the  university  and  a  degree  with  no  greater  expense  than 
actual  apprenticeship  to  some  trade.  This  may  sound  idealistic 
and   may   point   to   the  golden   days  when   brain   and   hand 


workers  will  be  on  a  par  materially  and  socially;  but  barring 
this  the  scheme  will  give  each  man  and  woman  a  chance  and 
that,  we  think,  is  not  leaving  the  field  of  actuality. 

Smaller  but  no  less  important  reforms  tend  to  promote 
self-government,  which  was  formerly  sadly  lacking  in  most 
German  institutes,  and  also  cooperation  between  parents, 
pupils  and  teachers  in  all  matters  of  education.  Schulgemein- 
den  or  school  committees,  truly  representative  of  the  different 
forms  and  the  entire  school  community,  are  now  working 
in  most  schools  and  have  taken  the  place  of  the  revolutionary 
school  Soviets  in  operation  directly  after  the  revolution.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  against  these  committees,  especially  as  long 
as  men  of  the  old  spirit  are  on  the  school  staff,  for  there  are 
many  indirect  ways  of  obtaining  what  you  desire  through 
coercion  of  some  kind;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  open  up  possibilities  of  all  kinds.  They 
form  a  direct  link  between  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  and 
represent  the  school,  both  pupils  and  staff. 

To  turn  from  schools  to  the  universities,  we  shall  find 
that  there  a  change  of  spirit  will  be  largely  the  work  of  the 
smaller  groups  within  the  university.  The  university  needs 
younger  men,  men  with  wider  views,  less  national  and,  when 
international,  less  Marxist.  The  more  the  Allies  and  as- 
sociated powers  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Central 
Powers,  the  more  will  the  peace  be  lost  and  the  national 
element  in  the  universities  expand  and  protrude.  These  na- 
tional ideas  are  hollow  and  dead  and  not  much  is  needed 
to  make  them  collapse.  Unfortunately,  politically  coercive 
measures  outside  Germany  blow  them  out  and  give  them  a 
longer  lease  of  life ;  hope  rests  in  their  very  hollowness.  Adult 
education  must  set  in  here  and  help  on  that  growth  of  the 
new  spirit.  It  offers  a  form  of  education  that  is  more  easily 
non-preparatory,  being  less  hampered  by  systems  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  years. 

Adult  education  is  the  third  form  of  public  education,  but 
in  Germany  it  practically  commenced  after  the  German 
revolution.  The  very  thorough  and  wide-spread  public  gov- 
ernment continuation  school  had  run  along  the  lines  indicated 
above  for  general  public  schools  in  the  pre-revolution  days. 
We  can  therefore  hardly  apply  the  term  "adult  education" 
to  these  schools,  though  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But  after  the 
revolution  and  coinciding  with  the  very  splendidly  worded 
decrees  of  the  Social  Republic  with  regard  to  adult  schools, 
these  schools  over-ran  practically  the  whole  of  Germany. 
The  workers,  suddenly  vested  with  power  they  had  never 
dreamed  of,  filled  the  schools  to  suffocation.  Unfortunately, 
the  trade  unions  neglected  education  and  no  actual  workers' 
educational  movement  gripped  them.  The  sudden  growth, 
therefore,  forced  and  unnatural  as  it  was,  withered,  but  the 
stronger  and  independent  branches  took  root;  gradually  a 
very  fine,  hopeful  and  extremely  vital  adult  school  movement 
both  in  rural  and  urban  districts  is  taking  hold  of  Germany 
and  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  steps  toward  the  creation  of 
that  new  Germany  which  people  expect  to  grow  over-night 
but  which  like  every  other  growth  can  develop  but  slowly. 

An  amazing  amount  of  vitality  is  to  be  found  among  these 
adult  school  groups,  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject  for 
itself,  a  sense  of  joy  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  part 
of  life,  in  getting  to  the  heart  of  things  with  an  earnestness 
enhanced  by  that  sense  of  exhilaration  that  invariably  ac- 
companies inner  development. 

But  to  turn  from  public  education  to  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perimental education,  we  feel  immediately  that  here  we  touch 
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the  spring  which  sets  the  wheels  of  constructive  education 
running.  One  of  the  most  promising  events  in  this  direction 
is  the  appointment  of  Wilhelm  Paulsen  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Berlin  Board  of  Education.  Paulsen  was  formerly 
a  board  school  teacher  in  Hamburg  and  was  called  by  the 
Berlin  municipal  authorities,  who  are  Socialists,  to  his  present 
post.  The  appeal  for  cooperation  which  he  addressed  to  all 
teachers,  pupils  and  particularly  to  all  young  men  and  women 
outside  the  schools  as  well  as  to  other  friends  of  education, 
is  an  extremely  interesting  document  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  expresses  much  of  the  best  thought  on  education 
in  Germany.  While  stressing  the  belief  that  education  is 
life  itself,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  schools  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  life  of  the  community,  but  should  be  the 
very  center  of  it.  Schools  must  be  places  where  good  work  is 
done,  not  work  "preparatory"  for  anything  particular  in  later 
life,  but  that  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  of  which  the  school  is  a  center,  while 
giving  the  child  scope  for  spontaneous  or  creative  activity. 
School  must  be  the  path  to  self-expression  and  not  to  the 
expression  of  the  dogmas,  opinions  or  aims  of  others.  Youth 
cannot  remain  isolated  from  the  social  life  of  the  community ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  spirit  should  permeate  that  life  welling 
up  from  within — then  that  community  will  "live"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  for  life  engenders  life.  These  two  prin- 
ciples of  Paulsen's  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  all  over 
Germany,  sometimes  where  you  least  expect  them ;  and,  truly, 
as  Paulsen  says,  these  principles  are  life-engendering  and  will 
grow  and  extend. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  is  that  of  the  Waldorf 
School  in  Stuttgart  where  a  capitalist  of  enormous  wealth, 
the  maker  of  Waldorf-Astoria  cigarettes,  is  devoting  his 
wealth  to  education  and  allowing  it  to  be  used  independent 
of  any  purpose  but  that  of  good-will.  He  continues  to  amass 
wealth,  believing  that  if  ha  does  not  probably  someone  else 
will ;  but  he  uses  his  wealth  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  At 
this  school,  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Rudolph  Steiner, 
girls  and  boys  of  every  class  of  society  educate  themselves  with 
leaders  worthy  of  the  great  task  in  hand.  The  school  itself 
is  well  worth  close  inspection.  It  is  co-educational  and  self- 
governing,  but  above  all,  a  wonderfully  helpful  spirit  charac- 
terizes not  only  its  atmosphere,  but  the  attitude  of  its  students 
to  those  outside.  The  sense  of  fellowship  aroused,  coupled 
with  a  broader  study  of  history,  as  the  history  of  mankind, 
will  produce  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  will  make  their 
lives  the  expression  of  their  faith  in  humanity  and  its  con- 
structive possibilities. 

There  are  many  other  so-called  free  schools.  The  well- 
known  Wickersdorf  and  Odenwald  school  communities  and 
those  founded  by  Hermann  Lietz  prepared  the  way  for 
pioneer  work  in  education  even  before  the  war.  There  were 
splendid  beginnings  during  the  war  of  a  new  form  of  re- 
formatory education  at  Lindenhof,  near  Berlin,  where  con- 
fidence and  love  were  able  to  dispel  much  of  whdt  years  of 
neglect  and  evil  association  had  engendered.  Everywhere 
earnest  men  and  women  are  quietly  commencing  work  of  this 
kind,  are  putting  their  faith  in  education,  are  concentrating 
all  their  energies  in  the  belief  that  the  power  of  love  is  a 
stronger  weapon  than  all  coercion,  and  they  meet  with  sym- 
pathy now  in  many  quarters  where  blindness  reigned  supreme, 
until  the  collapse  of  militarism  and  the  calamity  of  so  sudden 
and  awful  a  downfall  proved  a  rude  but  inevitable  awak- 
ening. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  close  this  account  before  pointing 
out  what  may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  force  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany.  Even  a  casual  observer  will  be  struck  with 
the  almost  hostile  feeling  of  the  younger  generation  toward 
the  old.  This  is  the  inevitable  reaction  after  that  long  period 
of  autocratic  regulation  by  the  older  of  all  the  movements  of 
youth,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  their  very  thoughts  were 
held.  There  is  a  movement  among  the  youth  of  Germany  to 
band  together  to  resist,  but  also  above  all  to  construct.     A 


League  of  Youth  is  made  up  of  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  smaller  unions,  each  with  thousands  of  members  de- 
termined that  their  generation  shall  be  "braver  than  ours." 
There  are  outward  signs  that  they  are  being  heard,  that  their 
words  are  penetrating  even  to  the  ears  of  the  old  rigid  peda- 
gogues ;  how  otherwise  would  it  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  receive  a  hearing  in  public  as  at  the  last  Federal  School  Con- 
ference? This  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  pedagogues  of  Ger- 
many where  in  the  face  of  well  entrenched  scholasticism 
young  men  who  were  neither  pedagogues  nor  professors,  but 
leaders  of  the  young,  were  able  to  rise  and  speak.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  would  never  have  occurred  before 
or  during  the  war. 

The  youth  of  Germany  clamor  for  new  schools,  new  lead- 
ers, for  self-expression  and  freedom.  These  young  people 
have  not  only  the  blood  of  youth  in  their  veins,  but  the  spirit 
in  their  hearts  as  well  and  our  share  should  be  to  offer  them 
help  and  encouragement.  By  other  methods  we  prolong  the 
life  of  what  is  empty  and  corrupt  and  as  unwholesome  to 
ourselves  in  the  long  run  as  to  those  actually  in  touch  with  it. 
The  more  encouragement  people  of  good-will  outside  Ger- 
many offer  progressive,  educational  efforts  within  that  coun- 
try, the  more  will  those  inclined  to  flounder  and  hesitate  be 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 

Ida  Koritchoner. 

What  Main  Street  Reads 

THE  talk  came  around  to  Main  Street — as  it  always 
does  sooner  or  later  these  days.  Miss  Long  of  the  Free 
Library  Commission  of  Wisconsin  said  that  it  was  not  so 
much  Main  Street  itself  that  she  resented  as  it  was  the  com- 
placent assumption  of  urban  critics  that  here  was  the  final 
word  on  the  small  town  and  on  the  Middle  West.  "I  wish," 
she  said,  "that  they  could  go  over  my  morning's  mail."  Miss 
Long  is  chief  of  the  Traveling  Library  Division,  and,  my 
own  curiosity  aroused,  I  asked  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
go  over  the  morning's  mail.  A  wire  basket,  piled  high,  was 
set  before  me  and  in  it  I  found  the  record  of  what  Main 
Street,  Wisconsin,  is  interested  in. 

To  begin  with,  Clover  Leaf  Farm,  at  Stone  Lake,  Wis., 
wanted  information  on  thq  life  and  work  of  Wilfred  Gren- 
fell.  Wrightstown  wanted  a  book  on  cartooning,  and  Wolf 
Creek  wanted  something  by  John  Burroughs.  Then  came 
Westbend  asking  for  Monroe's  Principles  of  Teaching,  Ed- 
mund wanting  Better  Rural  Schools,  Hortonville  asking  for 
Pillsbury's  Psychology,  Colfax  for  Adam's  History  of  Civ- 
ilization During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Bruce  for  Wells' 
Outline  of  History.  Sandusky  wanted  a  book  on  home  dress- 
making, a  novel  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  and  Huckleberry 
Finn.  Oostberg  wanted  to  read  Lorna  Doone;  the  village 
of  Sheldon  also  wanted  Huckleberry  Finn.  The  county 
agent  in  Barron  county  asked  for  a  collection  of  agricultural 
books  to  be  loaned  out  from  his  office.  A  questioner  in 
Waupaca  asked  who  was  Mrs.  Henry  Adams?  Another  in 
Iola  wanted  information  on  socialism  (order  filled  with 
Hughan's  Facts  of  Socialism).  Columbia  was  interested 
in  the  drama  and  wanted  a  book  on  Stage  Effects  and  How 
to  Produce  Them.  Of  course  Columbia  may  have  been 
contemplating  a  production  of  The  Gifl  from  Kankakee; 
but  immediately  following  came  Hartland,  also  interested  in 
the  drama,  with  a  list  of  plays  desired:  Milestones,  Prunella, 
A  Doll's  House,  Beau  Brummel,  The  Melting  Pot,  The 
Great  Divide,  Riders  to  the  Sea.  Two  Rivers  wanted  to 
know  Christopher  Morley  and  asked  for  Pipefulls,  The 
Haunted  Book  Shop  and  Parnassus  on  Wheels.  Spring 
Valley  wanted  Rural  Schools  from  Within,  Viroqua  wanted 
Modern  Stationary  and  Traction  Engines,  Fredonia  asked 
for  The  Scarlet  Letter;  Mazomanie  wanted  Evelyn  Dewey's 
New  Schools  for  Old,  and  Arkdale  wanted  Now  it  Can  Be 
Told,  by  Philip  Gibbs. 
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No,  this  is  not  absolutely  fair!  I  am  leaving  some  things 
out.  There  was  one  request  for  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth,  one  for  Eleanor  Porter's  latest,  and  several  for  the 
Tarzan  stories — the  latter  interest  stimulated,  I  was  told, 
by  the  movies.  But  already  I  was  convinced  that  so  far  as 
its  reading  is  concerned  Main  Street  makes  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  not  a  little  better,  and  for 
confirmation  I  needed  only  to  run  a  bit  farther  through  the 
pile  to  find  that  Cumberland  was  asking  for  White  Shadows 
in  the  South  Seas,  Racine  for  Darkwater,  Myers'  History 
of  Great  American  Fortunes  and  Cheney's  Social  and  In- 
dustrial England ;  Blue  Mound  for  Walpole's  Captives,  and 
Lansing's  Peace  Negotiations ;  Lake  Mills  for  Now  It  Can 
Be  Told,  Pepin  for  Carlton's  History  of  Organized  Labor, 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  for  Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein. 

And  these  are  not  the  demands  of  some  high-brow  librarian 
bent  on  improving  Gopher  Prairie's  taste.  They  are  the 
requests  of  individual  readers.  Incidentally  there  is  only  one 
town  in  the  list  (Racine)  large  enough  to  be  outside 
the  Gopher  Prairie  class.  Wisconsin  has  broken  away  from 
the  old  traveling  library  idea  of  set  collections  of  books  loaned 
to  communities  and  is  using  parcel  post  service  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  readers.  The  traveling  library  department 
works  with  the  local  library  when  a  library  exists,  but  any 
resident  of  the  state  is  at  liberty  to  borrow  any  book  available 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  allowing  one  week  to  go  and 
come,  two  weeks  for  reading,  the  borrower  paying  return 
postage.  One  woman  patron  whose  book  lists  had  included 
Galsworthy's  Tatterdemalion  and  Shaw's  Heartbreak  House, 
wrote:  "It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  during  the  past 
year  I  have  read  over  ninety  of  these  books  aloud  by  lantern 
light  while  my  husband  was  milking  in  the  barn." 

Harriet  E.  Long  who  is  in  charge  of  the  department 
believes  in  advertising.  She  sent  a  notice  of  the  parcel  post 
service  and  the  library's  resources  to  the  farm  journals.  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  press  one  editor  telephoned  for  a  suggestive 
list  of  books  to  append.  She  jotted  it  down  hastily,  a 
dozen  titles  or  so,  and  as  a  result  had  to  send  an  S.  O.  S.  call 
to  McClurg  for  additional  copies  of  two  books:  The  Auto- 
biography of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Seas. 

She  also  believes  that  books  should  circulate;  and  when 
she  found  that  the  books  on  journalism  were  gathering  dust 
on  the  shelves  she  sent  a  letter  to  the  country  weeklies,  en- 
closing a  list  of  the  books  on  the  subject.  The  response  was 
instantaneous  and  the  department  has  been  kept  busy  filling 
requests  that  range  from  Bing's  Country  Weekly  to  Flint's 
Editorial. 

During  the  winter  months  the  correspondence  of  the  depart- 
ment averaged  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  a  day,  but 
as  spring  comes  on  the  demand  falls  off.  So  far  as  possible 
every  request  received  before  noon  is  filled  by  five  o'clock, 
and  when  the  department's  resources  fail  the  university 
library  and  the  state  historical  collection  can  be  drawn  on. 

They  do  things  that  way  in  Wisconsin.  They  believe  in 
cooperation  between  the  people  and  the  departments  of  the 
state  and  it  may  be  thaf  they  have  developed  a  Main  Street 
public  that  is  exceptional.  And  after  all  Minnesota  was 
the  seat  of  the  original   Gopher  Prairie. 

Later,  in  St.  Paul,  I  asked  Clara  F.  Baldwin  of  the 
Minnesota  Library  Commission  what  Main  Street,  Minne- 
sota, reads.  She  said  at  once  that  there  are  two  sides  to  Main 
Street,  and  picking  up  two  letters  from  her  desk,  she  illustrat- 
ed her  meaning:  One  letter  was  from  a  man  who  complained 
that  the  commission  was  using  the  state's-  money  to  send  out 
trash  that  nobody  wanted  to  read  and  asking  for  books  by 
such  authors  as  Zane  Grey,  B.  M.  Bower,  Harold  Titus, 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright ;  the  other  was  from 
a  cultured  Danish  minister,  now  retired,  who  wanted  to 
devote  his  recreational  reading  to  American  biography.  Miss 
Baldwin  said   further  that  the  reading  tastes  of  the  small 


town  are  influenced  by  three  factors:  the  movies,  cheap  re- 
prints of  novels,  and  the  story  magazines — of  the  live,  snappy, 
breezy  type — that  circulate.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
influences  the  current  reading  of  Minnesota  Main  Streets 
includes  Rauschenbusch's  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis, 
Einstein's  Relativity,  Santayana's  Character  and  Opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  Chesterton's  What's  Wrong  with  the 
World. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Minnesota  Commission  is  done 
through  study  clubs  and  the  most  interesting  revelation  was 
the  apparent  change  that  has  come  over  the  Thanatopsis 
Club.  It  no  longer  yearns  toward  the  literary  and  the  artistic 
but  is  getting  down  to  practical  matters  of  civics  and  politics. 
Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  the  debating  societies, 
study  clubs  and  high  school  orators  of  Minnesota  were  con- 
cerned with  in  the  spring  of  1921 :  consolidated  rural  schools; 
the  League  of  Nations;  the  present '  situation  in  Russia; 
democratization  of  industry;  the  open  shop;  socialism  and 
the  Socialist  Party  in  the  United  States ;  Americanization ; 
causes  of  unemployment ;  labor  problems  growing  out  of 
immigration ;  Madame  Curie ;  Minnesota  state  institutions ; 
good  roads ;  the  Non-partisan  League — pro  and  con ;  soviet- 
ism:  can  it  be  permanent? 

Incidentally  I  find  that  they  are  reading  Main  Street  itself. 
And  they  do  not  like  it.  Not  that  they  find  it  untrue.  It's 
true  enough — so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  they  say,  there  is  another 
side.  That  there  is  another  side  this  glimpse  into  the  reading 
demands  of  no  small  number  of  Main  Streeters  offers  some 
proof.  And  the  success  of  two  library  commissions  proves 
further  that  this  other  side  will  respond,  when  the  right 
agency  goes  about  the  matter  in  the  right  way.  The  secret 
in  both  cases  is,  I  think,  that  they  are  getting  away  from  the 
old  idea  of  handing  out  culture  in  chunks  and  are  finding 
out  and  answering  the  real  needs  of  the  public. 

Mary  Katharine  Reely. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

Summer  School  Phenomena 

THE  editors  of  some  of  our  cosmopolitan  papers  seem 
to  be  amazed  at  the  growth  of  summer  schools  in  re- 
cent years,  and  especially  disturbed  by  the  demand  of  sum- 
mer students  for  hard  courses  of  a  general  cultural  nature. 
They  have  been  spending  much  energy  and  using  much  space 
trying  to  explain  this  development.  Russell,  a  freshman  at 
Washington  High,  also  finds  the  facts  beyond  his  compre- 
hension, but  he  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  them.  He  heard 
an  older  friend  discussing  his  "summer  teaching  schedule." 
"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  "that  you  are  going  to 
teach  in  some  sort  of  a  summer  school  ?"  The  reply  was 
affirmative.  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  persisted,  "that  any- 
one will  go  to  school  and  study  in  the  summer  time?"  Upon 
being  told  that  such  things  were  happening,  he  exclaimed, 
disgustedly,  "Well,  I  call  that  a  crime!"  Put  upon  the  de- 
fensive in  this  fashion,  the  teacher  inquired,  "But  suppose 
there  were  a  school  to  which  no  one  were  compelled  to  go, 
but  with  work  and  studies  so  interesting  and  attractive  that 
some,  perhaps  even  many,  would  really  want  to  go.  If  people 
should  choose,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  spend  the  summer 
in  such  a  school,  would  you  call  that  a  crime?"  It  was  plain 
that  this  question  irritated  Russell.  Hypothetic  as  it  was, 
it  was  a  possible  situation,  and  though  no  such  question  had 
any  right  to  exist,  he  had  let  himself  in  for  the  discussion 
and  he  had  to  see  it  through.  He  considered  the  matter  with 
the  gravity  proper  to  a  freshman  fighting  for  his  life  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  world.  Slowly  he  forged 
his  opinion,  the  hard  facts  of  life  having  been  heated  to  a 
glow  in  his  boyish  emotions:  "No,"  he  said,  haltingly.  "No, 
I  should  not  call  that  a  crime.  It  couldn't  be  a  crime,  ex- 
actly. Let's  see  what  I  should  call  that!  I  guess,  I  guess, 
yes,  I  have  it:  I'd  call  that  a  phenomenon!" 
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INDUSTRY 


Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Turning  Tables  on  the  Newspapers 


THE  twenty-four  weeks'  struggle  between  the  clothing 
manufacturers  of  New  York  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  which  ended  in  June  provided  a 
significant  test  of  the  newspapers.  The  length  of  the  strug- 
gle was  sufficient  to  give  time  for  thorough  investigation  to 
reporters  and  editors.  The  issue  between  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  union  was  comparatively  clear. 

In  facing  such  a  situation  what  was  the  response  of  the 
American  newspapers?  Surprisingly  good.  To  one  who  had 
watched  their  treatment  of  the  steel  strikers,  the  "outlaw" 
railroaders  and  the  coal  miners  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
clothing  workers  by  most  of  the  great  newspapers  came  as  a 
revelation.  This  does  not  mean  that  most  of  the  news- 
papers which  published  news  about  the  clothing  struggle 
were  entirely  unbiased  or  accurate  in  their  treatment.  It 
means  only  that  the  percentage  of  error,  prejudice  and  propa- 
ganda which  crept  into  the  news  stories  about  the  clothing 
war  appeared  to  be  no  greater  than  the  percentage  of  error, 
prejudice  and  propaganda  which  creeps  into  the  news  stories 
about  any  controversial  subject  treated  in  the  press.  There 
was  no  general  campaign  in  the  press  to  stampede  the  work- 
ers back  to  work  or  to  misrepresent  the  issues  of  the  fight. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  months'  struggle  the  most  significant 
editorial  sentiment  was  in  agreement  with  the  two  funda- 
mental contentions  of  the  union,  first,  that  the  clothing  war 
was  an  unnecessary  war  forced  upon  the  union  and,  second, 
that  the  union  stands  for  orderly  government  in  the  clothing 
industry. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  news  stories  and  edi- 
torials were  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  concerning  the 
lockout.  These  included  1,259  articles  and  editorials  in  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  city  and  634  in  outside  journals. 
There  were  doubtless  many  thousand  more  stories  in  out-of- 
town  newspapers  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  dupli- 
cates of  Associated  and  United  Press  stories.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study  it  is  necessary  to  take  only  those  sample 
copies  of  duplicate  stories  which  were  collected  by  a  reputable 
clipping  service.  The  weekly  labor  press  is  not  included  in 
this  review.  Of  the  New  York  papers,  the  Daily  News 
Record  (a  daily  paper  which  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  clothing  industry  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  example,  does  to  finance)  carried  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  news  concerning  the  struggle.  It  was  not  only 
first  in  quantity  of  news  with  454  stories,  but  its  method  of 
handling  the  news,  with  a  detailed  story  from  both  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  union  each  day,  made  it  possible  for  its 
readers  to  get  a  realistic  picture  of  the  fight.  Business  dailies, 
such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  are  classed  by  the  ordinary  reader  as  organs  of 
capitalism  par  -excellence,  refrained  from  taking  sides  in  the 
conflict.  The  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  gave  full  state- 
ments daily  concerning  the  situation.  The  New  York  Times 
was  third  in  the  quantity  of  news  printed. 

The  weight  of  editorial  opinion  in  the  New  York  papers 
inclined  to  the  union's  side.  Of  46  editorials  on  the  lock- 
out in  the  New  York  papers  19  contained  general  facts  or 
expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  both  sides,  17  were  favor- 
able and  10  unfavorable  to  the  union.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  Globe  were  outspoken  on 
the  union  side,  while  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Evening 
Mail  were  conspicuously  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  "soviet- 
ism."  After  the  settlement,  even  the  New  York  Times  con- 
ceded in  its  editorial  columns: 


The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  hail  the 
settlement  as  a  victory.  In  one  sense  it  is.  The  principle  of 
the  union  shop  is  to  prevail  and  the  week  is  limited  to  forty- 
four  hours.  More  than  that,  a  board  of  arbitration  is  to  be 
established  in  which  employer  and  employed  are  to  have  re- 
presentatives serving  under  an  impartial  chairman.  This 
spirit  of  reason  and  conciliation  is  to  extend  to  the  shops,  where 
in  each  group  standards  of  production  will  be  determined. 
Wages  also  are  in  the  future  to  be  adjusted  to  changing  con- 
ditions by  a  joint  committee  of  the  union  and  the  employers' 
association.  These  are  expedients  for  which  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  have  long  stood  and  by  means  of  which  they 
have  raised  their  industry  from  probably  the  most  grievously 
sweated  in  the  land  to  one  of  the  most  intelligently  and  humanely 
conducted.  .  .  . 

The  New  York  Herald  under  the  guise  of  news  stories 
published  a  series  of  six  propaganda  articles  attacking  the 
union  in  a  spirit  which  recalled  the  most  hysterical  moments 
of  the  war  fever.  Some  of  the  headlines  of  these  articles 
bring  back  memories  of  the  steel  strike: 

ONE  BIG   UNION    BACK   OF   CLOTHING    STRIKE 

BITTER   STRUGGLE    HERE   DISCLOSES    SOVIETISM'S    GRIP 
ON  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 

GREAT   COUP   PLANNED 

SCHLOSSBERG,    AMALGAMATED   LEADER,   LINKED    WITH 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNISTS 

A  sample  of  the  tactics  of  this  Munsey  paper  appeared  on 
May  24  when  the  following  headline  was  printed: 

PLAYING  TWO  GAMES  IN  CLOTHING  STRIKE 
Amalgamated   Leader  Talks  of   Settlement  to  Public,   Denies   It  to 

Members 

A  perusal  of  the  article  showed  that  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  was  a 
double-dealing  scoundrel  because  on  Friday,  May  20,  he  in- 
formed the  public  that  a  settlement  of  the  lockout  was  about 
to  be  negotiated,  whereas  Advance,  the  official  weekly  paper 
of  the  union,  declared  in  an  issue  of  the  same  date  that  the 
"fight  in  New  York  goes  on  relentlessly."  Advance,  al- 
though dated  on  Friday,  went  to  press  on  Tuesday  night. 
Between  Tuesday  and  Friday  the  outlook  for  peace  in  the 
New  York  market  became  much  brighter.  The  Herald 
made  this  incident  the  basis  for  its  bitter  attack  on  Mr.  Hill- 
man.  In  the  same  article  the  Herald  used  the  familiar  de- 
vice of  quoting  a  judge's  summary  of  a  plaintiff's  case  in  such 
a  way  that  the  average  reader  could  easily  forget  that  it  was 
merely  a  quotation  of  a  quotation.     The  Herald  said : 

SEES  RUSSIANLIKE  PLOT 

Justice  Francis  B.  Delehanty  in  his  decision  upholding  the 
Friedman  complaint,  as  setting  forth  a  proper  cause  of  action 
and  overruling  the  demurrers  interposed  by  counsel  for  the 
Amalgamated,  said: 

"The  amended  complaint  charges  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  to  destroy  all 
industrial,  social  and  political  structures  and  to  wrest  by  force 
from  the  plaintiff  and  other  employers  in  industry  all  private 
property  and  all  means  of  production  and  substituting  in  place 
thereof  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  and  the  regime  which  now 
obtains  in  Russia." 

It  is  notable  that  even  those  editors  who  attacked  the  union 
rarely  endorsed  the  cause  of  the  "war  group"  which  dominat- 
ed the  manufacturers. 

Both  the  manufacturers  and  the  union  used  the  courts  as 
agencies  to  transmit  their  opinions  to  the  public.  In  fact, 
the  courts  were  of  little  importance  in  the  struggle  except  as 
publicity   agencies,  since  the  chief  legal   actions  brought  by 
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both  sides  were  dropped  at  the  time  of  settlement.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  news  stories,  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  total,  centered  around  court  action.  Many  of  these 
were  distinctly  propaganda  stories  which  would  never  have 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers  unless  they  had  been  put  in 
the  form  of  affidavits  and  presented  to  some  court  as  evi- 
dence. 

When  the  manufacturers  wanted  to  win  public  sympathy 
they  filed  a  dissolution  suit  against  the  union  and  presented 
many  pounds  of  affidavits  and  briefs.  The  Bennington,  Vt., 
Evening  Banner  the  next  day  carried  a  headline: 

GARMENT  WORKERS  CHARGE  PLOT  BY  UNION  EMPLOYES 
Bring  Suit  for  Dissolution  of  Organization 

ALLEGE    CONSPIRACY 

When  the  union  decided  to  lay  its  case  before  the  public  it 
filed  a  dissolution  suit  against  the  manufacturers  asking  for 
$1,000,000  damages.  Next  morning  the  Portland  Oregonian 
carried  a  headline: 

CLOTHING  LABOR  SUES  TO  PROTECT  UNIONS 
Incidentally,  the  story  of  the  union's  suit  against  the  manu- 
facturers asking  for  dissolution  of  the  manufacturers'  body 
was  apparently  given  wider  circulation  than  any  other  news 
story  during  the  lockout.  While  answering  suits  brought  by 
manufacturers  and  stating  the  reasons  for  its  own  suit  the 
union  was  able  to  transmit  to  the  public  the  affidavits  of  dis- 
tinguished men  concerning  its  character  and  achievements, 
and  to  repeat  many  times  in  the  press  the  defense  of  its  stand 
in  the  struggle. 

In  newspapers  outside  of  New  York,  however,  the  manu- 
facturers captured  the  lion's  share  of  propaganda  publicity. 
A  superficial  and  hackneyed  charge  of  sovietism  against  the 
union  by  William  A.  Bandler,  former  president  of  the  Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers'  Association,  was  printed  throughout  the 
United  States  with  large  headlines.  The  editorials  in  these 
out-of-town  papers  supporting  the  manufacturers  outnum- 
bered the  editorials  supporting  the  union  7  to  I.  The  small 
town  newspapers  seized  upon  neutral  news  stones  and  print- 
ed anti-union  headlines  above  them.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  practice  was  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  im- 
partial chairman,  William  M.  Leiserson,  concerning  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  lockout.  This  report  was  a  direct 
condemnation  of  a  "lawyer  agitator"  and  a  small  ring  of 
manufacturers  as  the  instigators  of  the  industrial  war.  A 
Massachusetts  paper  published  this  report  under  the  head- 
line: 

EXPULSION  OF  AGITATORS  BY  PUBLIC  URGED 

Dr.    Leiserson     Declares    Present    Labor    War     in    New    York    is 

Unnecessary 

Ninety-nine  of  every  one  hundred  readers  of  such  a 
headline  would  conclude  that  the  conflict  in  New  York  had 
been  brought  about  by  union   agitators. 

In  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  workers  the  union's  own 
papers  and  the  foreign  language  press  of  New  York  city 
were  of  more  practical  use  to  the  union  than  all  other  Amer- 
ican newspapers  combined.  Most  of  the  workers  involved  in 
the  fight  were  readers  of  labor  papers  which  unequivocally 
supported  the  side  of  the  union.  What  was  their  concern 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Circleville,  O.,  Herald,  or  for  that 
matter  the  New  York  Times?  They  read  the  leading  Amer- 
ican newspapers  but  always  with  a  mental  reservation.  They 
had  seen  nearly  all  the  great  American  dailies  attack  them 
in  their  triumphant  fight  against  the  sweatshop.  So  they  read 
their  own  union  papers,  published  by  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  in  seven  languages  for  just  such  an  emergency 
as  this.  They  read  the  Forward  and  other  Jewish  papers  and 
Italian  papers.  Four  Jewish  dailies  in  New  York  stood 
solidly  with  the  union. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  union  leaders  to  assume  that  the 
American  newspapers  will  handle  all  industrial  conflicts  with 
ns  much  consideration  for  the  truth  as  they  displayed  in  the 


clothing  lockout.  Several  special  circumstances  gave  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  an  advantage  in  gaining 
newspaper  publicity.  Most  important  of  all,  the  union  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  lockout  organized  an  efficient  pub- 
licity department  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  had  been 
for  many  years  the  city  editor  of  a  New  York  daily  paper. 
Hundreds  of  statements  carefully  prepared  and  moderately 
worded  were  sent  to  every  editor's  desk.  The  statements 
were  backed  by  thorough  research  conducted  by  the  union's 
research  department.  The  newspapers  responded  well  to  this 
experiment  in  union  publicity.  The  work  of  the  publicity 
department  not  only  supplied  them  with  the  most  timely  news 
in  regard  to  the  lockout  but  it  prevented  a  wave  of  journal- 
istic hysteria  which  is  so  often  the  result  of  some  minor  act  of 
violence  in  a  strike. 

The  union  not  only  stated  its  case  well  but  it  had  an  ex- 
cellent case  to  state.  "Industrial  government"  through  im- 
partial machinery  without  strikes  and  lockouts  is  a  thing 
which  fits  into  the  best  traditions  of  American  democracy. 
Through  this  industrial  government  the  union  has  built  up 
a  body  of  good-will  which  proved  of  immense  value  in  the 
hour  of  emergency.  The  editor  who  was  inclined  to  become 
hortatory  upon  the  subject  of  sovietism  was  always  encoun- 
tered with  this  cold  fact:  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers stand  for  the  settlement  of  this  lockout  and  all  other  in- 
dustrial disputes  by  the  orderly  process  of  joint  investigation 
and  impartial  decision.  Can  a  union  be  altogether  wrong 
which  is  so  thoroughly  committed  to  rational,  democratic 
methods  ? 

The  militant  group  of  manufacturers  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish this  body  of  good-will.  Rightly  or  wrongly  they  were 
known  as  profiteers  during  the  war.  They  smashed  the  im- 
partial machinery  for  settling  disputes.  They  were  denounced 
for  their  part  in  beginning  the  struggle  by  the  impartial  chair- 
man who  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  representative  of  the 
public  in  the  situation.  Moreover,  the  public  was  not  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  the  lockout.  The  people  could  get  along 
for  a  time  without  having  men's  clothes  manufactured  in  New 
York,  so  they  did  not  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
press.  If  the  union  had  been  waging  a  six  months'  war  in 
the  steel,  mining  or  railroad  industry,  perhaps  the  same  edi- 
tors who  treated  the  clothing  workers  fairly  would  have 
yielded  to  the  popular  hysteria  against  "the  reds." 

It  may  be  that  the  comparative  fairness  of  the  newspapers 
in  treating  the  clothing  lockout  is  the  sign  of  an  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  American  editors  to  print  more  truth 
and  less  propaganda  concerning  industrial  disputes.  Perhaps 
the  Interchurch  report  on  the  steel  strike  has  not  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  American  journalism.  We  believe  that 
a  study  of  publicity  during  the  clothing  lockout  justifies  that 
surmise.  Paul  Blanshard. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

International  Labor  Law 

THE  League  of  Nations  was  designed  to  serve  both  for 
the  negative  purpose  of  preventing  war  and  for  the 
positive  end  of  enabling  various  governments  to  agree  upon 
legislation  which  seemed  to  promise  common  benefits.  Some- 
thing of  the  method  by  which  progress  may  be  made  toward 
the  latter  objective  is  indicated  by  the  Labor  Gazette  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  draft  conventions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  at 
Washington  during  November,  1919,  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  held  at  Geneva  last  summer  have 
been  laid  before  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Five  of  the  six 
draft  conventions  adopted  by  the  Washington  Conference 
were  found  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  These  include  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  in  industrial  undertakings  to  eight  in  the  day 
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and  forty-eight  in  the  week;  the  regulation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  before  and  after  child-birth;  the  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  women  during  the  night;  affixing  a 
minimum  age  of  children  and  the  regulation  of  night  work 
of  young  persons  employed  in  industry. 

As  would  be  the  case  in  the  United  States,  were  this 
country  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  seek  legislation  ratifying  these  draft  conventions 
in  part  through  the  provincial  governments  and  in  part 
through  the  federal  government.  Because  of  this  division 
of  authority,  considerable  delay  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
perienced in  Canada.   But  at  least  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Cooperation  in  Industry 

JOHN  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive 
article  on  Cooperation  in  Industry,  published  in  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Review,  the  journal  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  purpose  of  industry,  Mr.  Rockefeller  argues,  must 
be  "social  service  quite  as  much  as  a  revenue-producing  pro- 
cess." He  holds  that  "the  soundest  industrial  policy  is  that 
which  has  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  employes 
as  well  as  the  making  of  profits,  and  which,  when  human 
considerations  demand  it,  subordinates  profits  to  welfare." 
He  urges  that  there  are  four  parties  in  industry — capital, 
management,  labor  and  community — and  that  all  four  must 
be  considered  in  any  adequate  scheme  of  production.  He 
observes  that  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  capitalists 
who  regard  labor  as  their  legitimate  prey,  from  whom  they 
are  justified  in  getting  all  they  can  for  as  little  as  may  be," 
but  he  adds  immediately:  "It  is  equally  to  be  deplored  that 
on  the  part  of  labor  there  is  often  a  feeling  that  it  is  justified 
in  wresting  everything  possible  from  capital."  The  assump- 
tion of  these  attitudes,  he  asserts,  opens  the  widening  gulf 
between  labor  and  capital. 

His  remedy  is  representation  in  industry.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  "personal  relations  can  be  revived  under  modern 
conditions  only  through  the  adequate  representation  of  the 
employes."  Mr.  Rockefeller  does  not,  however,  advocate  any 
particular  variety  of  representation.  At  this  point,  he  says: 
"Once  having  adopted  the  principle,  it  is  obviously  wise  that 
the  method  to  be  employed  be  left  in  each  specific  instance 
to  be  determined  by  the  parties  interested."  Whatever  the 
form  chosen,  however,  he  holds  that  all  four  parties — capital, 
management,  workers  and  the  public — must  be  represented. 
Both  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations  have  their 
places  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  philosophy  of  representation.  He 
also  points  to  the  experience  of  the  representation  plan 
brought  about  in  this  country  by  the  National  War  Labor 
iBoard,  but  sets  forth  in  detail  his  own  ideas  of  the  most 
promising  plan.     As  to  this,  he  says: 

A  method  of  representation  similar  to  the  Whitley  Plan,  though 
less  comprehensive,  and  which  is  constructed  from  tht  bottom 
up,  has  been  in  operation  for  varying  periods  of  time  in  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  industries  in  the  United  States.  This 
plan  of  representation  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
begin}  with  the  election  of  representatives  in  a  single  plant  and 
is  capable  of  indefinite  development  to  meet  the  complex  needs 
of  any  industry,  and  of  wide  extension,  so  as  to  include  all  in- 
dustries. Equally  applicable  in  industries  where  union  or  non- 
union labor  or  both  are  employed,  it  seeks  to  provide  full  and 
fair  representation  to  labor,  capital,  and  management,  also  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  community. 

Where  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  some  of  the  results  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
reports  are: 

First,  more  continuous  operation  of  the  plants  and  less  inter- 
ruption in  the  employment  of  workers,  resulting  in  larger  returns 
for  both  capital  and  labor.  Second,  improved  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions.  Third,  frequent  and  close  contact  between  em- 
ployes and  officers.  Fourth,  the  elimination  of  grievances  as 
disturbing  factors.  Fifth,  good-will  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
Sixth,  the  creation  of  a  community  spirit. 

Summing  up  his  own  views,  Mr.  Rockefeller  says  in  part: 


The  reign  of  autocracy  has  passed.  Men  are  rapidly  coming 
to  see  that  human  life  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  material 
wealth;  that  the  health,  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, however  humble,  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
aggrandisement  of  the  more  fortunate  or  more  powerful.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  in  industry  as  they  face 
this  critical  period  of  reconstruction?  .  Is  it  that  of  the  stand- 
patters who  ignore  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  and  have  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  men,  who,  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth,  attempt  stub- 
bornly to  resist  the  inevitable  and  invite  open  warfare  with  the 
other  parties  in  industry,  and  who  say:  "What  has  been  and 
is,  must  continue  to  be ;  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  we  will  fight 
it  out  along  the  old  lines  or  go  down  in  defeat?" 

Or  is  their  attitude  one  in  which  I  myself  profoundly  believe, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  inherent  right  and  justice  of  the 
cooperative  principle  underlying  the  new  order,  which  recog- 
nizes that  mighty  changes  are  inevitable,  many  of  them  desir- 
able, and  which  does  not  wait  until  forced  to  adopt  new  methods, 
but  takes  the  lead  in  calling  together  the  parties  to  industry  for 
a  round-table  conference  to  be  held  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  fair 
play,  and  brotherhood,  with  a  view  to  working  out  some  plan  of 
cooperation,  which  will  ensure  to  all  those  concerned  adequate 
representation,  will  afford  to  labor  a  voice  in  the  forming  of 
industrial  policy,  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  wage  under 
such  conditions  as  shall  leave  time,  not  alone  for  food  and  sleep, 
but  also  for  recreation  and  the  development  of  the  higher  things 
of  life? 

Employers'  Magazines 

IN  an  article  published  in  Management  Engineering,  C.  E. 
Knoeppel  discusses  the  question,  "What  is  management  in 
industry?"  Mr.  Knoeppel  states  the  opinion  that  "70  to  8a 
per  cent  of  the  inefficiency  in  industry  has  been  due  and  is 
now  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  management."  He  states  that 
management,  however,  does  not  realize  that  its  shortcomings 
are  the '  cause  of  industrial  inefficiency,  but  it  believes  that 
workers,  bankers  and  politicians  are  responsible  for  the  losses 
experienced.  He  fortifies  this  conclusion  by  extended  argu- 
ment and  incidentally  pays  his  respects  both  to  "open  shop" 
agitators  and  to  arbitrary  labor  unions.  Management  En- 
gineering, incidentally,  is  the  new  journal  edited  by  L.  P. 
Alford  and,  if  the  first  number  is  typical,  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  more  liberal  group  of  engineers  assembled  by  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Industrial  Management  presents  a  joint  debate  on  "high 
freight  rates  in  industry."  L.  F.  Larce,  president  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  and  H.  E.  Byram,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  state 
the  viewpoint  of  railroad  management.  W.  Jett  Lauck  states 
the  case  for  labor.  The  same  journal  publishes  a  study  of 
the  personnel  management  system  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Survey  readers  will  recall  that  follow- 
ing a  study  of  personnel  methods  in  vogue  in  various  large 
corporations,  Postmaster  Hayes  asked  Lee  K.  Frankel,  third 
vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
to  undertake  the  planning  of  a  system  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. This  journal  also  publishes  an  article  on  the 
wages  of  women  in  industry  by  Mary  B.  Gilson,  employ- 
ment superintendent  of  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland. 

Reductions  of,  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  re- 
ported by  the  Iron  Age.  More  acutely  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  industry,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  are  now  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  depression.  Many  establishments  are  work- 
ing on  a  part-time  basis  and  some  have  closed.  The  American 
Manganese  Manufacturing  Company  posted  a  notice  of  a 
40  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  effective  July  1.  The  Iron 
Age  says:  "This  act,  which  affects  miners,  coke  plant  and 
blast  furnace  workmen,  means  that  common  labor  goes  from 
36  cents  to  22  cents  per  hour.  The  company  last  year  paid 
common  labor  as  high  as  48  cents  per  hour." 

Not  all  companies  have  taken  this  attitude.  In  the  same 
journal  Don  F.  Kennedy,  an  engineer  of  Detroit,  reports  the 
experience  of  an  automobile  company  of  Detroit.  Last  De- 
cember this  concern  reduced  the  price  of  its  car  but  announced 
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that  it  would  not  cut  wages  until  the  cost  of  living  had 
come  down.  During  the  last  six  months,  the  company  has  con- 
tinued to  pay  wartime  wages,  operated  its  plant  on  a  half- 
time  basis  and  by  reducing  overhead  costs  was  able  to  make 
money.     Economies  in  organization  made  this  possible. 

The  Iron  Age  also  reports  the  work  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company  of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  worked 
out  a  system  of  relief  for  its  unemployed  workers.  Letters 
were  sent  out  to  all  of  the  prominent  ex-employes  asking  each 
worker  to  assist  the  company  in  locating  the  members  and 
condition  of  any  family  in  need.  Over  two  thousand  letters 
were  sent  out.  When  the  name  of  a  workman  requiring  as- 
sistance was  obtained,  a  sympathetic  investigation  was  made 
and  help  supplied  by  means  of  issuing  to  the  family  an  order 
for  such  things  as  were  required  from  the  grocery  or  other 
stores  of  supply.  -This  order  was  a  part  of  a  signed  memor- 
andum whereby  the  man  who  received  the  assistance  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  the  help  given  him  was  advanced  on  future 
earnings  and  promised  to  pay  back  the  money  on  each  pay 
day  without  interest.  Up  to  June  20,  approximately  seventy- 
five  families  received  help  under  this  plan.  Other  concerns 
in  Racine  have  adopted  similar  methods. 

Employes'  Magazines 

THE  International  Molders  Journal,  of  which  John  P. 
Frey  is  editor,  observes  "that  the  one  big  union  idea  has 
almost  vanished.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  longer  a  disturbing 
factor  to  the  international  unions  composing  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  In  the  current  issue  of  the  journal 
attention  is  devoted  to  cooperative  buying  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  union  education. 

The  Machinists  Monthly  Journal,  the  organ  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  American  unions,  is  principally  concerned 
with  the  struggle  between  the  railroad  unionists  and  the  rail- 
roads. In  the  current  issue,  credit  unions  are  discussed  and 
an  article  on  trade  crises  is  published.  Editorially,  the  jour- 
nal takes  up  the  charge  that  the  machinists  have  been  seeking 
to  establish  again  "one  big  union."  This  allegation  is  vigor- 
ously denied,  but  at  the  same  time  the  machinists  re-affirm 
their  belief  that  there  should  be  a  closer  affiliation  and  pos- 
sibly an  amalgamation  of  all  the  metal  trades. 

The  Motorman  and  Conductor  gives  first  consideration  in 
its  current  issue  to  the  industrial  depression  as  it  affects  wages. 
The  street  railway  unionists  urge  that  the  present  industrial 
situation  is  being  utilized  to  reduce  wages  to  lower  levels 
than  are  justified  by  the  facts.  The  largest  reductions  sus- 
tained by  any  of  the  unionized  street  railway  workers  were 
those!  experienced  in  certain  Michigan  cities,  including  Battle 
Creek,  Lansing  and  Kalamazoo.  The  recent  changes  there 
bring  the  wage  level  down  to  that  which  obtained  in  1919. 

The  Seamen's  Journal  devotes  its  chief  attention  to  the 
struggle  between  the  ship  owners  and  the  seamen.  It  com- 
pares sailors  with  bachelor  seals,  drifting  from  port  to  port. 
It  concludes,  "Until  seamen  are  recognized  and  given  equal 
opportunity  with  workers  ashore,  the  calling  will  hold  no 
inducements  to  self-respecting  young  Americans.  They  may 
be  enticed  to  make  the  trip  through  misunderstanding  or  un- 
der false  impressions;  but  the  only  way  to  make  their  stay 
at  sea  permanent  is  to  make  the  conditions  aboard  ship  and 
status  under  the  law  equal  to  any  other  trade  or  profession." 

The  American  Federationist,  organ  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  devotes  its  attention  in  its  current  issue 
chiefly  to  legal  problems  and  to  the  relations  of  the  American 
organization  to  the  labor  movements  of  other  countries.  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  in  the  leading  article,  reviews  a  number  of  im- 
portant recent  decisions  characterized  as  prejudicial  to  labor 
organization.  Mr.  Gompers  links  labor's  opposition  to  the 
"usurpation  of  the  courts"  with  the  position  taken  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  holds  that  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  a  federal 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  advancing  usurpations  of  the 
courts.    The  leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  says: 


Men  are  denied  their  freedom.  They  are  enjoined  not  to  do  the 
things  which,  they  have  a  lawful  right  to  do  and  they  are  en- 
joined to  do  the  things  which  they  have  a  lawful  right  to  refrain 
from  doing.  All  this  is  done,  not  upon  a  basis  of  law,  for  the 
law  provides  against  such  abuses,  but  upon  the  basis  of  judi- 
cial decision,  based  upon  precedent  piled  upon  precedent,  at  the 
heart  of  which  is  the  "germ  of  dissolution"  of  which  Jefferson 
warned. 

In  a  statement  concerning  the  international  labor  situation, 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shows  that 
the  breach  between  his  organization  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  is  still  unhealed. 

Workers'  Education 

A  SHORT  pamphlet  by  Arthur  Gleason  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research,  setting  forth  the  state  of  workers' 
education  in  the  United  States  and  outlining  a  program  for 
development,  met  with  such  a  cordial  response  that  the  work 
has  now  been  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  Four  thousand 
requests  for  the  original  brochure  have  been  received  by  the 
Bureau'  of  Industrial  Research  since  last  autumn.  This  was 
remarkable  testimony  cf  the  extent  and  vitality  of  the  interest 
in  workers'  education.  It  was  also  a  signal  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Gleason. 

The  new  edition  contains  an  admirable  criticism  of  the 
present  status  of  workers'  education.  Mr.  Gleason  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  between  adult  education  which  is  often  de- 
signed for  workers  but  which  is  under  the  control  of  public 
or  private  authorities,  and  the  schools  conducted  by  labor 
organizations  for  their  own  purposes.  Out  of  a  full  study 
of  the  types  of  instruction  offered  by  various  institutions, 
Mr.  Gleason  has  built  up  his  philosophy  of  what  workers' 
education  must  be.  The  most  satisfactory  method  Mr.  Gleason 
found  to  be  that  used  by  Socrates  and  his  friends — the  way 
of  endless  discussion  centering  on  one  subject  fertilized  by 
knowledge  and  interpretation  and  led  by  a  teacher  in  sympathy 
with  the  class.  In  a  word,  workers'  education,  where  it  is 
conspicuously  successful,  has  adapted  the  seminar  method 
which  was  so  fruitful  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  graduate 
classes  of  American  universities  following  the  example  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Workers'  Education  includes  a  compendium  of  the  in- 
teresting experiments  made  in  the  United  States.  Despite 
its  very  great  compression,  it  is  a  thoughtful,  balanced  and 
extraordinarily  interesting  contribution.  By  its  aid,  workers, 
trade  unionists  and  others  concerned  with  both  adult  educa- 
tion and  workers'  education  should  be  enabled  better  to 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  Interpretation  so  painstaking 
and  so  informed  should  make  possible  important  progress  in 
the  work  described. 


Unemployment 


THE  July  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  reports  that  on  June  30,  1,428  firms  located  in 
the  sixty-five  principal  industrial  centers  in  the  United  States, 
usually  employing  501  or  more  workers,  had  on  their  rolls 
1,527,124  workers.  This  was  a  decrease  of  6  2-10  per  cent 
since  January  31. 

Francis  I.  Jones  is  now  director  general  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  A  partial  list  of  the  special 
agents  who  report  conditions  for  the  Industrial  Employment 
Survey  is  printed  in  the  July  bulletin.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  special  agents  seem  to  be  officers  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, although  a  few  representatives  of  state  employment 
bureaus  are.  included.  This  marks  a  distinct  change.  The 
Employment  Service,  when  it  first  organized,  was  supposed 
to  include  equal  members  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
of  unions.  If  the  partial  list  published  is  representative,  the 
unions  have  completely  disappeared  from  the  councils  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  incidentally  is  still 
a  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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HEALTH 


The  Life  Extension  Institute 


IT  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  interest  of  the  insurance 
companies   in  improving  public  health  was  sought  before 

the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  and  the  late  Dr.  Burnside  Foster,  of  St.  Paul. 
Some  steps  were  taken  in  a  limited  way  by  one  or  two  com- 
panies, but  there  was  little  movement  in  this  direction  until 
1913,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Harold  A.  Ley,  Professor 
Fisher  and  ex-President  Taft,  a  banquet  was  given  to  the 
presidents  of  the  leading  companies  and  the  question  of,  or- 
ganizing a  life  extension  institute  was  discussed,  together  with 
the  feasibility  of  supplying  health  examinations  in  an  or- 
ganized way  to  life  insurance  policy-holders  generally.  The 
idea  of  a  single  institute  in  which  such  examinations  could  be 
centralized  for  many  other  organizations  was  Mr.  Ley's  con- 
ception. The  institute  was  launched,  but  at  first  only  one 
of  the  larger  companies  took  up  the  service. 

As  founder  and  president  of  the  Life  Extension  'Institute, 
Mr.  Ley  has  devoted  to  it  time  and  means  to  an  extent 
which  can  be  characterized  as  a  disinterested  public  service 
of  a  high  order.  He  has  been  influenced  in  his  own  en- 
thusiastic support  by  the  following  formula  showing  the 
rational   possibilities  under  such   a  system. 

Basing  our  figures  on  $i  per  $1,000  (which  I  believe  would 
be  high),  it  means  that  if  a  person  takes  an  examination  every 
year  for  ten  years,  it  would  cost  the  company  $10  on  each 
$1,000.  What  must  we  do  to  get  that  $10  back  for  the  insurance 
company? 

If  we  can  prolong  a  man's  life  one  year,  we  have  saved  the 
interest  on  $i.ooo,  which  at  5  per  cent  would  equal  $50.  The 
average  premium  on  $1,000  would  equal  $30;  thus  the  saving 
that  would  result  from  prolonging  a  life  for  one  year  would 
equal  $80.  If  we  prolong  a  man's  life  two  months,  we  have 
saved  the  entire  expense  (about  $1  per  $1,000  or  $10)  for  ten 
years. 

Can  we  prolong  a  man's  life  two  months  by  advising  him 
carefully  and  telling  him  what  to  do  for  ten  years? 

The  Life  Extension   Institute   is  organized   as  a  business 


corporation  with  a  board  of  directors,  formerly  headed  by 
Mr.  Taft,  before  he  became  Chief  Justice,  and  including 
among  other  well  known  men,  Professor  Fisher  and  Robert 
W.  de  Forest.  A  hygiene  reference  board  of  about  one 
hundred  men,  well  known  in  medicine,  public  health  adminis- 
tration, philanthropy,  education,  and  kindred  fields,  and 
headed   by  Professor  Fisher,  is  used  as  a  consultant  body. 

The  original  scheme  of  making  annual  health  examina- 
tions for  policy-holders  of  life  insurance  companies  is  now 
only  part  of  the  institute's  work.  The  other  main  divisions 
are  the  periodic  health  examinations  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employes,  and  periodic  examinations  of  individual 
members  of  the  institute. 

During  the  year  1920,  these  types  of  service  were  rendered 
by  the  institute  to  the  following  extent: 

Periodic  health  examinations  of  insurance  policy-holders.  .  11,398 
Periodic  health  examinations  of  industrial  and  commercial 

workers    5)48o 

Periodic  health  examinations  of  individual  members 16,127 

Periodic  health   examinations  of   special  groups — mission- 
ary, Red   Cross,   Y.  M.   C.  A.,   etc 622 

Total    Health    Examinations 33,627 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  individual  members  (who 
at  present  pay  $20  for  the  annual  examination)  now  out- 
number considerably  the  insurance  policy-holders  who  are 
examined. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  work  was  shown  in  the  first 
six  months  of  192 1,  owing  to  a  large  additional  number  of 
examinations  made  for  insurance  policy-holders.  During  these 
six  months  there  were  9,618  such  examinations,  nearly  as 
many  as  during  the  whole  of  1920.  The  figures  for  other 
classes  of  examinations  remained  about  the  same. 

At  the  central  office  of  the  institute,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
street,   New  York  city,   is   an  elaborate   installation   of   ex- 
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amining  rooms,  X-ray  equipment,  and  laboratories,  in  which 
the  examinations  of  individual  members  take  place  for  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  to  which  laboratory  specimens  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  sent  for  examination  by  examin- 
ing physicians  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  institute  in  many 
communities  throughout  the  United  States.  The  physicians  on 
the  central  offices  staff  are  on  salary,  some  on  full  but  more 
on  part  time;  those  examining  elsewhere  are  compensated  on 
a  fee  basis. 

Each  person  examined  is  gone  over  carefully  by  the  phy- 
sician, with  a  number  of  special  laboratory  tests,  and  in  some 
cases  X-ray  examination,  and  he  is  furnished  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  condition,  with  recommendations  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defects,  if  any  are  found,  and  for  medical  treatment, 
if  that  is  needed,  or  for  the  alteration  of  such  things  as 
faulty  habits  of  hygiene  or  diet.  The  institute  takes  care 
not  to  undertake  any  medical  treatment  itself,  and  when  the 
examinee  has  a  family  physician,  the  report  is  rendered 
directly  to  him.  The  reports  are  in  writing,  and  literature 
giving  information  and  advice  regarding  various  matters  of 
hygiene  is  also  furnished. 

Some  opposition  to  the  institute  has  arisen  from  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  think  that  such  work  militates 
against  the  interests  of  the  private  practitioner.  Actual  ex- 
perience, however,  indicates  that  persons  who  take  the  trouble 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  health  examination  are  likely 
to  seek  medical  treatment  from  private  physicians  more 
frequently  and  at  earlier  stages  of  disease  than  those  who  do 
not  show  such  foresight ;  so  that  the  effect  of  health  examina- 
tions generally  is  to  stimulate  private  medical  practice. 

There  has  also  been  some  misunderstanding  of  the  financial 
basis  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  due  in  part  to  the  policy 
of  the  institute  in  not  publishing  financial  reports.  The  in- 
stitute has  remained  since  its  incorporation  a  business  enter- 
prise, and  as  such  has  no  obligation  to  render  reports  except 
to  its  small  number  of  stockholders.  It  has  apparently  been 
feared  that  owing  to  the  necessarily  large  expenses  during 
the  initial  years,  while  the  clientele  was  being  built  up,  pub- 
lished reports  might  be  incorrectly  but  unfortunately  inter- 
preted as  discouraging. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that,  according  to  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Ley,  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  institute 
has  been  trusteed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Taft,  and  that  one-third  is  in  private  hands.  No  dividends 
have  thus  far  been  paid.  Mr.  Ley  had  considered  trusteeing 
the  entire  common  stock,  but  was  advised  by  a  number  of 
business  men  not  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  unless  there 
was  some  element  of  self-interest  in  the  work,  there  was 
danger  of  getting  the  type  of  administrator  who  would  become 
ossified — a  man  who  never  took  any  risks  or  started  any- 
thing new. 

Up  to  the  year  191 9  the  institute  sustained  a  large  deficit 
in  all  its  operations.  Each  year,  however,  has  seen  a  decrease 
in  the  deficit,  and  a  gain  toward  the  original  aim — that  of 
self-support.  At  no  time  has  the  institute  received  contribu- 
tions or  charitable  aid  of  any  kind.  It  was  not  founded  on 
the  principle  that  such  aid  should  be  received.  As  money  was 
needed  to  carry  forward  the  work,  further  stock  subscriptions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Ley  and  one  or  two  others.  The  principal 
burden  was  borne  by  Mr.  Ley,  who  felt  confident  that  the 
plan  would  ultimately  work  out. 

In  1919  the  institute  showed  for  the  first  time  an  operating 
profit,  amounting,  however,  to  barely  $30,000.  In  1920  it 
showed  a  further  heavy  increase  in  business.  Its  individual 
business  was  doubled,  but  the  tremendous  increase  in  cost  of 
rendering  these  services  limited  its  profits.  Out  of  an  in- 
come of  $450,000  its  operating  profits  were  only  $23,000. 
These  operating  profits  were  not  apportioned  in  dividends, 
but  were  expended  for  capital  account  in  securing  new  equip- 
ment and  extending  the  facilities  of  the  institute,  or  held  in 
reserve  to  cover  possible  fluctuations  in  business  returns. 


While  no  dividends  have  been  paid  or  apportioned  and 
therefore  there  has  been  no  accumulation  in  the  philanthropic 
fund  of  the  institute,  nevertheless  the  institute  has  expended 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  for  public  purposes.  The 
royalties  of  the  book  How  to  Live,  written  by  Professor 
Fisher  and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  medical  director  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  have  been  devoted  to  public  health 
work.  This  included  a  distribution  of  the  book  among  various 
classes  where  it  would  prove  of  educational  value,  especially 
during  the  war,  and  also  the  financing  of  a  plan  for  the  re- 
clamation of  registrants  declined  in  the  draft.  Instructions 
oni  this  subject  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
draft  boards. 

These  facts  furnished  by  the  institute  should  be  sufficient 
present  answer  to  any  questions  regarding  its  financial  status 
and  its  supposed  money  making  quality.  The  only  ultimate 
and  satisfactory  answer  would  be  a  public  annual  report,  such 
as  should  be  rendered  by  every  organization,  whether  legally 
required  or  not,  which  is  undertaking  a  broad  program  of 
public  service  and  the  necessary  campaign  of  professional  and 
public  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  institution  will 
issue  such  reports  in  the  future. 

The  institute's  work  must  be  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
a  broad  medical  and  health  policy  for  the  community.  From 
this  standpoint  certain  questions  fairly  arise.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  answer  them  here,  but  they  should  at  least  be 
indicated  in  a  paranthetical  paragraph.  Is  the  conduct  of 
medical  examinations  by  physicians  supervised  by  a  central 
authority,  but  working  individually,  as  desira*ble  as  the  use 
in  a  locality  of  a  medical  group  which  is  part  of  a  hospital  or 
dispensary  organization  ?  Is  the  plan  of  having  reports  ren- 
dered and  advice  given  on  written  forms  as  desirable  as  a 
plan  which  would  permit  personal  conferences  between  the 
examining  physician  and  the  person  examined,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  discussion  and  for  personal  relation- 
ship between  the  two?  Is  it  desirable  to  separate  curative 
and  preventive  medicine  rather  than  to  inter-relate  or  unite 
them? 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  founded  largely  to  stimu- 
late life  insurance  companies  to  health  examinations  and 
health  work  for  their  policy-holders  or  to  perform  such  ex- 
aminations for  life  insurance  companies  under  contract.  While 
the  proportion  of  insurance  policy-holders  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  such  examination  is  as  yet  quite  small,  an  important 
and  beneficial  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  these  powerful  and 
far-reaching  insurance  organizations.  The  fact  that  some 
companies  are  doing  the  work  themselves  instead  of  through 
the  institution  is  on  the  whole  a  tribute  to  the  institute  itself. 
The  extent  to  which  commercial  enterprises,  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  insurance  companies  ought  to  go  into  medical 
and  health  work  is  a  matter  upon  which  opinions  somewhat 
differ,  and  certainly  must  vary  in  different  localities  and  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  undoubtedly  important  that  business 
undertakings  should  be  encouraged  either  to  perform  or  to 
assist  in  preventive  health  service  and  to  relate  these  services 
to  the  medical  and  health  activities  of  other  agencies.  One 
of  the  goals  of  health  work  must  be  the  incorporation  of 
periodical  medical  examination  with  the  preventive  and  cura- 
tive medical  work  of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  private  medical 
practitioners.  Only  thus  can  the  principles,  and  above  all  the 
practice,  of  health  examinations  be  made  most  wide-spread 
and  effective.  Any  organization  which,  like  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute,  is  effectively  engaged  in  widening  public  in- 
terest in  preventive  medicine  and  periodical  health  examina- 
tions is  aiding  in  this  movement. 

The  president  of  the  institute,  Mr.  Ley,  has  in  recent  years 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial department,  offering  employers  a  service  which  would 
"give  health  to  labor." 

The  annual  examinations  provided  by  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  are  combined  under  Mr.  Ley's  plan  with  group  life  and 
group  health  insurance  in  industrial  plants;  the  men  pay  half 
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the  expense  and  the  employer  pays  half;  the  management  of 
the  entire  transaction  is  a  responsibility  of  a  mutual  aid  as- 
sociation of  the  employes.  The  reports  of  the  health  examina- 
tions go  to  the  men  directly,  avoiding  the  objection  sometimes 
made  by  employes  that  medical  examinations  furnish  employ- 
ers with  information  by  which  a  man-  may  be  disqualified 
from  employment  and  discharged  ostensibly  for  physical 
reasons  but  actually  for  an  industrial  reason,  such  as  member- 
ship in  a  union. 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  business,  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute has  made  over  two  hundred  thousand  examinations. 
Allowing  for  individuals  examined  more  than  once,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  accurately  known,  it  is  estimated  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  different  individuals 
had  received  this  service  up  to  the  end  of  1920.  The  number 
seems  large,  but  we  must  remember  that  this  represents  the 
work  of  ten  years,  and  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  over  one  hundred  million.  Some  thirty-three  thousand 
individual  examinations  were  made  last  year,  which  is  less 
than  the  number  of  patients  coming  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  many  large!  hospitals ;  the  latter,  however,  in  many 
cases  do  not  receive  general  examinations  but  come  with  de- 
veloped illnesses.  Such  instances  should  not  be  considered 
under  preventive  medicine.  Many  supposedly  well  persons 
are  found  to  have  physical  diseases  or  defects,  frequently  un- 
suspected and  often  capable  of  cure  or  benefit  by  medical  at- 
tention. Some  individual  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Fisk  will 
illustrate  this: 

A  woman  was  examined  in  Boston  according  to  the  usual 
routine  of  the  institute,  and  abdominal  cancer  in  its  early  stages 
was  discovered.  Although  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  an  operation  was  performed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed  and  the 
patient  is  now  living,  in  good  health. 

A  comparatively  young  man  occupying  an  executive  position 
had  sustained  an  injury  to  the  hip  joint.  He  had  had  expert 
orthopedic  treatment  and  was  gradually  coming  out  of  his 
trouble,  but  was  in  effect  suffering  from  "shell  shock."  This 
man  was  critically  examined  to  be  sure  that  he  had  no  organic 
trouble,  was  read  a  severe  lesson  in  courage  and  manly  forti- 
tude, and  his  outlook  on  life  was  completely  changed.  From 
being  an  apathetic,  discouraged  individual  headed  for  a  com- 
plete nervous  breakdown,  he  was  restored  to  his  normal  active 
state,  content  to  grin  and  bear  his  disability  until  time  and 
proper  treatment  had  restored  the  joint  function. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  a  general  ex- 
amination but  refused  a  pelvic  examination.  S|he  came  back 
for  a  renewal  examination  and  because  her  hemoglobin  was 
low  we  insisted  upon  a  pelvic  examination  and  found  a  malig- 
nant tumor  of  the  uterus  just  in  time  probably  for  a  successful 
operation.  This  was  an  instance  where  the  individual  thought 
she  was  able  to  pass  on  her  own  case  and  judge  whether  or 
not  she  needed  a  complete  examination. 

Among  the  employes  of  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments examined  by  the  institute  prizes  were  offered  to  those 
showing  the  greatest  improvement  in  twelve  months'  time.  The 
two  "first  prizes"  in  this  group  last  year  may  be  quoted : 

Men 

(Original  Condition) — Overweight  with  bad  family  his- 
story.     High  blood  pressure. 

(Improvement) — 18  pounds  reduction  in  weight.  Blood 
pressure  within  normal  limits.  Pulse  is  normal.  Says  this 
has  been  done  by  dieting,  as  suggested.  Feels  much  better— 
"Less  weight  to  carry  around."  Marked  improvement  in 
general   appearance. 

Women 

(Original  Condition) — Heart  murmur.  High  blood  pres- 
sure. Enlarged  thyroid  gland  with  nervous  symptoms,  in- 
somnia, thumping  heart,  etc.  Defective  vision,  constipation. 
Light  weight — 96  pounds. 

(Improvement) — Murmur  disappeared.  Blood  pressure 
reduced.  Fourteen  pounds  gain  in  weight.  Abatement  of 
nervous  symptoms.  No  constipation.  Improved  sleep.  Has 
carefully  followed  instructions  for  diet,  hygiene. 

These  cases,  of  course,  were  referred  to  their  private  physician 
for  supervision. 

A   man    came    for    an    examination    thinking   he    had    kidney 


trouble  because  of  a  constant  pain  in  his  back.  Belief  that  the 
kidneys  are  usually  the  source  of  such  pain  is  a  popular  error. 
Pain  in  the  back  is  sometimes  found  to  come  from  kidney 
trouble  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  come  from  tooth  infection. 
•This  patient  had  worried  for  a  long  time  about  his  condition. 
The  physical  pain  was  not  so  bad  as  his  fear  of  what  it  might 
mean.  The  physical  examination  showed  no  evidence  of  kidney 
trouble  but  an  X-ray  examination  showed  a  fractured  bone  in 
the  spinal  column. 

Statistical  proof  of  the  benefit  of  health  examinations  is 
not  easy.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  persons  who  take  periodic 
health  examinations  are  not  a  representative  group  which  can 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  general  population.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  thoughful  and  intelligent  enough  to  have 
periodic  health  examinations  are  likely  to  be  persons  above 
the  average  intellectually,  and  also  persons  who  are  more 
likely  than  the  average  to  follow  hygienic  advice  when  they 
get  it,  and  to  have  physical  defects  and  diseases  attended  to 
by  physicians  or  surgeons.  These  persons  would  probably 
have  a  lower  death  rate  than  average  individuals  of  the  age 
and  sex  groups  even  if  they  had  not  had  periodic  examina- 
tions. 

Thus  for  lack  of  a  "control  group"  with  which  our  ex- 
aminees can  be  compared  statistics  fail  us.  To  compare  an 
individual  with  himself  year  after  year  is  not  open  to  these 
particular  objections,  but  advancing  age  invariably  brings  an 
increase  in  physical  disabilities  or  defects,  so  that  this  method 
again  raises  statistical  difficulties. 

The  benefits  of  periodic  medical  examinations,  therefore, 
cannot  at  present  be  demonstrated  by  mass  figures.  It  is  the 
study  of  the  individual  conditions  revealed  which  should  carry 
the  lesson  to '  the  individual.  Medical  examination  reveals 
diseases  or  defects.  A  large  proportion  of  these  diseases  or 
defects  are  correctible  or  remediable  or  can  be  prevented  from 
causing  any  serious  physical  results  if  promptly  dealt  with. 
These  are  the  significant  truths.  The  New  York  State  Health 
Department  has  for  years  promulgated  the  slogan,  "Public 
Health  is  Purchasable."  The  advance  in  medical  science  now 
justifies  the  statement  that  individual  health  is  purchasable 
also.  Its  price  is  courage  and  wisdom — sufficient  courage  to 
find  out  what  medical  science  can  tell  us  about  our  own 
bodies,  and  wisdom  to  apply  medical  advice  to  the  correction 
of  all  remediable  defects  in  our  bodily  machinery,  and  to  the 
wise  ordering  of  our  daily  lives. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Traveling  Clinics 

ITINERANT  clinics  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association  during  the  past  eighteen  months  have  examined 
approximately  6,700  people.  Over  a  thousand  of  these  were 
presumptively  tuberculous.  Although  follow-up  work  with 
patients  after  the  clinic  had  left  town  threatened  at  first  to 
be  the  most  troublesome  feature  of  the  clinic  program,  the 
routine  of  follow-up  has  been  so  developed  that  of  those 
cases  for  whom  sanatorium  care  was  recommended  by  clinic 
physicians  75  per  cent  have  actually  entered  sanatoria. 

As  a  rule  the  itinerant  clinic  in  other  states  has  traveled 
in  a  health  wagon.  Because  we  have  found  that  the  simplest 
part  of  clinic  management  is  the  finding  of  physical  space 
in  the  town  which  the  clinic  visits  and  the  borrowing  of 
such  equipment  as  is  not  readily  transported,  we  have  never 
used  the  health  wagon.  Far  more  difficult  than  housing  the 
clinic  is  the  management  of  advance  and  follow-up  and  the 
conduct  of  the  clinic  itself. 

The  traveling  clinic  was  originally  rather  a  hip-hurrah 
affair  and  its  publicity  was  of  the  ballyhoo  type.  Advance 
agents  descended  upon  a  town,  addressed  every  kind  of  meet- 
ing in  session  from  Chautauquas  to  public  dances  and  through 
newspapers  and  talks  invited  everybody  out  for  the  clinic. 
A  team  of  several  social  workers  and  five  or  six  doctors  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  man  and  put  through  a  two-day  clinic 
at  topmost  speed  compatible  with  accurate  examining.     This 
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method  brought  in  many  patients  but  not  enough  of  the  right 
kind.  Had  there  been  more  time,  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  many  healthy  people  who  came  if 
only  because  they  were  curious  about  their  health  or  possibly 
curious  about  the  clinic.  In  the  day  or  two  during  which 
the  clinic  was  in  session,  the  doctors  desired  to  reach  people 
with  definite  cause  for  suspecting  tuberculosis. 

Hence  the  whole  clinic  procedure  has  slowed  up.  The 
one-  or  two-day  sessions  have  been  extended  to  five  or  six 
days  or  more,  with  one  or  two  doctors  in  attendance.  People 
who  need  the  clinic  most — the  tired  ones,  the  sickly  ones, 
those  in  whose  family  there  has  been  death  from  tubercu- 
losis— hesitate  to  seek  the  verdict  which  they  dread  to  hear. 
As  they  learn  from  neighbors  that  the  doctor  is  considerate, 
his  assistant  helpful,  and  best  of  all,  that  many  who  have 
gone  into  the  examining  room  in  fear  have  learned  there  that 
their  fears  were  groundless,  they  gather  courage  to  visit  the 
clinic.  So  while  on  the  first  day  the  clinic  may  not  be  crowd- 
ed, on  the  last  day  unfailingly  a  number  of  people  have  to 
be  turned  away  because  there  is  not  time  to  examine  them. 
A  certain  amount  of  advance  work  for  the  clinic  is  done 
in  the  state  association  office.  "Stories"  are  sent  to  local 
newspapers.  Information  regarding  the  clinic  together  with 
an  invitation  to  attend  goes  to  every  physician  in  the  locality 
and  to  anyone  else  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  interested. 
Posters  announcing  the  clinic  are  sent  to  someone  in  the 
community. 

The  advance  agent  for  the  clinic  is  the  same  woman  who 
is  social  worker  during  examining  days.  She  has  her  regu- 
lar routine  for  advance  work  and  later  her  routine  for  long 
distance  follow-up  work.  As  soon  as  she  reaches  town,  she 
arranges  with  school  principals  to  talk  in  the  schools,  not 
only  because  children  are  the  best  possible  advertisers  but 
because  she  welcomes  the  chance  to  make  the  clinic  an  inter- 
locking part  of  the  association's  general  health  service.  Gen- 
erally every  school,  public  and  parochial,  is  reached.  From 
the  clergymen,  whom  she  visits  to  request  that  they  mention 
the  clinic  from  the  pulpit,  she  obtains  names  of  women  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  clinic  committee.  Thus,  every  denomina- 
tion is  represented.  The  newspaper  editor  receives  a  call 
to  remind  him  of  the  story  which  has  been  sent  to  him  from 
the  state  office,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  each  physician 
is  visited  at  his  office.  If  the  town  is  not  well  decorated 
with  clinic  posters,  the  Boy  Scout  master  is  routed  out  to 
get  his  crew  to  work,  or,  this  failing,  the  advance  agent  and 
social  worker  turns  bill  poster. 

Of  first  importance  in  the  preliminaries  is  an  effort  to 
bring  to  the  clinic  anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  infection 
through  close  contact  with  a  tuberculous  patient.  So  far 
as  they  can  be  discovered,  every  home  in  which  there  has 
been  tuberculosis  is  visited  and  the  members  of  the  family 
are  urged  to  appear  for  examination.  The  social  worker 
does  not,  of  course,  mention  her  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  home. 

In  communities  in  which  there  is  a  county  nurse  or  other 
public  health  worker,  she  and  the  advance  worker  from  the 
state  association  have  been  preparing  for  the  clinic  together. 
Often  it  is  at  the  instance  of  the  nurse  that  the  clinic  is  con- 
ducted. She  always  has  people  on  her  list  whom  she  wants 
to  have  examined.  The  American  Red  Cross  also  refers 
patients  to  the  clinic  and  notifies  of  the  clinic  all  ex-service 
men  discharged  from  the  army  because  of  tuberculosis.  Local 
doctors  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  consultation 
by  sending  private  patients.  Before  the  clinic,  the  committee 
of  women  volunteers  receives  a  little  lesson  in  history-taking 
to  qualify  its  members  to  fill  out  social  histories  on  record 
blanks.  The  women  are  scheduled  to  be  on  duty  at  the  clinic 
during  particular  hours. 

Clinic  rooms  are  usually  in  the  court  house  or  city  hall. 
The  requisites  are  light,  air,  reasonable  quiet,  privacy  for  the 
patients  and  a  central  and  neutral  location — neutral,  that 
is,  in   that  it  is  a  place  to  which  people  go  inconspicuously 


and  which  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  religious  de- 
nomination. 

A  technique  has  been  developed  for  follow-up  work  which 
is  providing  for  final  disposition  of  the  cases  fairly  well.  At 
the  outgoing  desk  which  every  patient  must  pass,  the  clinic 
social  worker  is  stationed.  She  scrutinizes  the  patient's  clinic 
record  and  discusses  with  him  the  best  procedure  to  follow. 
For  patients  who  need  sanatorium  care  there  are  sanatorium 
admission  blanks  on  hand  which  in  many  cases  the  patient 
fills  out  at  once  and  sends  to  a  sanatorium.  As  any  licensed 
physician  in  the  state  is  a  qualified  examiner  for  a  patient 
desiring  admission  to  a  state  or  county  sanatorium,  the  doc- 
tor's record  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  medical  side  that 
the  patient  is  a  proper  case.  For  a  county  charge  the  county 
judge's  signature  to  the  application  must  be  obtained.  When 
the  clinic  is  held  in  the  court  house,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  judge  is  present  and  ready  to  affix  his  signature  at 
once.  If  the  sanatorium  superintendent  also  is  present,  all 
preliminaries  to  admission  can  be  arranged  on  the  spot. 

Each  record  is  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  given 
to  the  patient,  one  retained  by  the  association  and  one  given 
to  the  local  nurse  or  social  worker  who  is  to  do  the  follow- 
up  work.  As  the  clinic  schedule  has  developed,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  clinics  have  been  held  in  communities 
in  which  there  is  a  public  health  worker.  This  is  because  a 
clinic  is  usually  conducted  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
community,  which  demand  has  been  made  articulate  through 
the  nurse.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  there  has  been  no 
public  health  worker,  the  records  have  been  left  for  follow-up 
with  the  Red  Cross.  When  there  is  more  than  one  nurse 
in  the  community  the  cases  are  divided  according  to  the  dis- 
trict or  specialty  of  each  nurse.  Thus  the  school  nurse  re- 
ceives records  of  all  children  examined. 
,  As  soon  as  the  clinic  social  worker  returns  to  tne  associa- 
tion office,  she  writes  to  the  nurse  whom  she  has  left  in  charge 
to  remind  her  that  the  association  wants  a  report  of  the  pro- 
gress and  disposition  of  each  case.  The  reminder  is  followed 
up  by  letter  at  least  twice  a  month  until  every  case  is  dis- 
posed of.  There  is  correspondence  still  active  regarding  peo- 
ple examined  at  the  earliesti  clinics.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  local  physician,  the  nurse  follows  out  the  clinic  doctor's 
recommendations  for  suspicious  tuberculosis  cases,  watching 
pulse  and  temperature  or  taking  the  patient  for  reexamina- 
tion as  advised. 

It  happens  that  one  of  the  clinic  physicians  visits  almost 
every  sanatorium  in  the  state  at  least  once  a  month  as  con- 
sulting physician.  When  he  is  in  a  community  in  which  a 
clinic  has  been  held,  he  visits  the  local  nurse  to  find  out  per- 
sonally how  the  work  is  going.  In  the  sanatorium  he  is  able 
to  continue  the  contact  established  at  the  clinic  with  patients 
who  are  in  the  institution  as  a  result  of  clinic  examinations. 
The  clinic  social  worker  has  visited  many  of  the  patients  in 
sanatoria.  Whenever  she  is  near  a  sanatorium!  to  which  a 
clinic  patient  has  been  referred  she  makes  it  a  point  to  call 
at  the  institution. 

One  feature  of  the  follow-up  ideally  is  a  second  clinic. 
In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  clinics  began,  a  few  com- 
munities have  been  revisited.  Patients  of  the  former  clinic 
who  were  not  in  sanatoria  have  responded  generally  to  the 
invitation  sent  directly  to  them  from  the  association  to  visit 
the  clinic  to  have  a  second  examination. 

Following  the  clinic,  articles  analyzing  the  findings  are 
sent  to  local  newspapers.  In  compliance  with  the  state  law 
which  makes  tuberculosis  a  reportable  disease,  and  also  as  a 
part  of  the  follow-up,  a  list  of  cases  diagnosed  as  tubercu- 
losis is  sent  to  the  local  health  officer.  Recently  it  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  association  routine  to  write  a  personal  let- 
ter to  each  physician  in  the  community  telling  him  of  the 
clinic  findings  and  mentioning  the  custom  of  referring  patients 
to  their  own  physicians  for  treatment. 

Dorothy  Phillips. 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 
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Conducted  by 
BENJAMIN 


Rural  Child  Delinquency 


BROADLY  speaking,  the  people  of  a  city  live  and  act 
collectively  while  those  of  the  country  do  so  individually. 
The  person  who  makes  his  home  in  the  city  recognizes  his 
dependence  upon  his  fellows  in  the  community  and  shapes 
his  life  accordingly;  but  the  person  who  dwells  in  the  coun- 
try and  gets  his  living  from  the  soil  maintains  a  sturdy  spirit 
of  independence  and  glories  in  it.  The  city  man  works  with 
others,  the  farmer  works  alone ;  and  from  this  difference  in 
the  manner  of  life  they  lead  springs  the  contrast  in  their 
philosophies. 

This  fundamental  dissimilarity  in  their  lives  and  thoughts 
gives  rise  to  sharp  distinctions  in  their  attitudes  toward  de- 
partures from  normal  circumstances  or  behavior.  For  in- 
stance, the  dweller  in  cities  looks  upon  dependency  and  de- 
linquency as  social  problems  requiring  treatment  by  the  com- 
munity— the  farmer  regards  them  as  individual  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  personally.  When  the  city  man  learns  of  distress 
or  misbehavior  in  his  vicinity  his  impulse  is  to  notify  some 
public  or  private  agency;  when  the  farmer  encounters  it 
he  goes  himself  to  the* aid  of  the  person  in  distress  or,  if 
it  is  a  case  of  misbehavior  affecting  his  own  interests,  he 
goes  himself  to  the  offending  party  and  demands  satisfac- 
tion. Of  course  there  are  exceptions  but,  in  general,  these 
are  the  ordinary  reactions  of  the  two  elements  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  misfortune  'and  wrongdoing. 

Where  there  is  a  social  cleavage  between  the  land-owning 
and  tenant  classes  in  rural  districts,  the  owners  do  not  com- 
monly hasten  to  the  aid  of  poor  tenant  families  nor  offer 
them  the  personal  comfort  and  assistance  that  naturally  flow 
from  equality  of  station.  Social  distinctions  stifle  the  friendly 
interest  that  human  beings  living  together  on  the  same  plane 
normally  take  in  one  another.  A  one-crop  system  makes  a 
two-class  people;  a  many-crop  system  makes  a  one-class  peo- 
ple. 

Rural  people  are  naturally  sympathetic  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  show  it.  The  artificial  restraints  that  grow  up 
out  of  city  life  have  no  place  in  the  country  and  human  be- 
havior there  approaches  nearer  to  the  quality  of  true  neigh- 
borliness.  If  any  fall  sick  or  are  in  any  way  afflicted  and 
unable  to  do  their  work,  neighbors  will  "come  over"  and 
voluntarily  do  it  for  them  until  they  are  upon  their  feet 
again.  This  spontaneous  friendliness  among  rural  people  is 
supplemented  by  a  profound  reverence  for  the  family  as  an 
institution ;  farmers  have  a  deeper  regard  for  family  life  and 
will  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  preserve  its  integrity  among 
their  neighbors  than  is  the  case  with  those  who  live  in  cities. 
In  merging  with  the  group  the  city  man  has  not  only  sur- 
rendered a  good  deal  of  his  character  as  an  individual  but  has 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  yielded  the  self-sufficiency  of 
his  family.  The  suffering  rural  family  struggles  harder  to 
maintain  itself  and  receives  heartier  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  its  neighbors  than  does  the  city  family. 

The  average  country  family  voluntarily  takes  unfortunate 
children  into  its  home  to  rear  as  its  own,  as  an  act  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness,  much  more  frequently  than  does  the 
average  city  family.  At  times,  the  work  the  children  are 
able  to  do  in  the  house,  about  the  farmyard  and  in  the  field 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the  matter  and  exploitation 
is  by  no  means  unknown,  but  as  a  rule  the  motive  is  free 
from  selfishness.  Poor  families  in  both  city  and  country  open 
their  doors  and  their  hearts  without  hesitation  to  children  in 
want.  A  poor  rural  widow  or  widower,  when  about  to  die, 
usually   entrusts  the  children   who  survive  to  the  care  of  a 


relative  or  neighbor,  never  seeking  the  protection  of  a  society 
dealing  with  dependent  orphans  as  the  urbanite  commonly 
does  under  such  circumstances.  The  farmer  has  a  deep  sense 
of  fellowship  toward,  his  neighbor  and  derives  great  personal 
satisfaction  from  exercising  the  privileges  this  feeling  con- 
fers, in  addition  to  acting  in  accord  with  the  impulse  of  nat- 
ural human  sympathy.  He  will  not  delegate  this  service  to 
the  local  church  or  to  any  organization  of  the  county  or  state 
unless  the  conditions  are  so  extreme  that  his  own  help  is  of 
but  slight  avail.  The  spirit  of  charity,  pure  and  undefiled, 
rises  openly  and  serenely  out  of  the  homely  life  of  farming 
folk. 

This  simple  kindliness  finds  expression,  too,  in  the  attitude 
of  rural  people  toward  the  child  of  the  unmarried  woman ; 
it  is  more  rational  than  that  taken  by  the  average  person  in 
the  city  and  there  is  less  disposition  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  their  innocent  children.  Country  girls  with 
illegitimate  offspring  stay  at  home,  as  a  ryle,  mingle  with 
their  friends,  care  for  their  little  ones,  and  neither  they  nor 
their  children  are  exposed  to  the  scorn  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  city  girls  similarly  situated.  The  shame  is  just  as  keenly 
felt  but  the  naturalness  of  rural  life  overcomes  the  resent- 
ment that  the  artificiality  of  the  city  is  not  able  to  subdue. 

The  number  of  urban  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions 
usually  exceeds  the  number  of  rural  ones,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause urban  boys  and  girls  are  more  likely  to  become  male- 
factors than  rural  boys  and  girls,  but  probably  because  there 
is  greater  likelihood  of  their  being  detected  in  wrongdoing 
and  brought  before  the  authorities,  for  the  machinery  for  ob- 
serving and  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents  is  much  far- 
ther developed  and  more  active  in  cities  than  in  the  country 
— indeed,  in  the  country  it  is  virtually  absent. 

The  unchecked  mischief  of  youngsters  in  the  country  culti- 
vates a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  which  oftentimes 
does  not  pass  away  as  these  youngsters  grow  to  maturity. 
There  is  no  officer  to  keep  them  under  observation  and  to 
discourage  their  inclinations  toward  waywardness,  no  one  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  court  as  a  friendly  advisor,  as 
there  is  in  cities — that  is,  not  until  a  complaint  has  been 
filed,  and  most  farmers  will  not  lightly  take  such  action 
against  a  neighbor's  child.  Matters  which  in  cities  would  be 
promptly  brought  before  the  court  are,  as  a  rule,  passed  over 
in  the  country,  for  usually  only  gross  misbehavior  and  wanton 
destruction  of  property  will  provoke  the  farmer  to  carry  a 
case  to  court — and  even  such  a  case  is  often  settled  privately 
between  the  parents  themselves,  through  the  payment  of 
money  or  by  having  the  wrongdoer  work  for  the  aggrieved 
person  in  lieu  of  cash  settlement  for  damages. 

A  rural  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  too  often  looks  upon 
the  child  brought  before  him  as  a  potential  criminal,  if  not 
as  an  active  one,  and  too  frequently  takes  the  drastic  action 
of  conlrnitting  such  a  child  to  a  reformatory  institution ;  this 
common  practice  of  rural  courts  also  deters  farmers  from 
filing  complaints,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  children  in- 
volved will,  in  all  probability,  feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
law's  heavy  hand. 

Rural  families  are  comparatively  self-protecting  in  matters 
of  delinquency  and  naturally  charitable  in  cases  of  distress 
among  their  neighbors ;  they  call  in  outside  agencies,  either 
of  public  or  private  character,  only  in  instances  of  extreme 
necessity  when  their  own  resources  are  inadequate.  Urban 
families  are  not  so  self-reliant  nor  so  alert  in   relieving  the 
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*'aw  whats  th'use 
of  *>jn' to  this 
'-'trade  school 
part  of     ., 
the  time!' 


well,  its  teaching 
me  more  atouf 
my  job,  and 
that  will  «* 
me  more0 
money!" 


This  and  the  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  are  reproduced  from  When  You 
Go  to  Work,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee 


suffering;  in  the  city  the  charitable  and  correctional  agencies 
are  ever  active  in  doing  professionally  the  service  which  in 
the  country  is  done,  perhaps  not  so  well  nor  so  scientifically, 
but  humanely  and  with  that  personal  touch  which  warms 
the  hearts  of  both  the  server  and  the  served.  Which  way  is 
the  better  for  the  children?  Edward  N.  Clopper. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Self-Government  for  Truants 

THAT  "self-determination  of  small  peoples"  is  not  en- 
tirely an  abstraction  of  academic  minds  is  revealed  by 
a  visit  to  the  special  room  at  the  Dore  School  in  Chicago, 
where  a  system  of  local  autonomy  in  the  form  of  a  boys' 
court  has  been  put  into  operation  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  school  is  situated  in  the  congested  nineteenth  ward  which 
has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  violent  crimes,  one  murder 
having  recently  been  committed  just  back  of  the  school.  It 
is  on  or  near  three  busy  car  lines.  It  has  no  playground  for 
the  older  children,  who  are  forced  to  use  the  street  for  re- 
creational purposes.  This,  year  two  boys  were  accidentally 
killed  directly  in  front  of  the  building. 

The  special  room  is  made  up  entirely  of  incorrigible  and 
truant  boys,  some  of  whom  have  previously  experienced  care 
in  correctional  institutions.  Eight  different  schools  in  /he 
neighborhood  dispose  of  their  human  problems  by  sending 
them  to  this  special  room.  The  total  enrollment  is  forty-two. 
All  but  five  of  the  boys  are  of  Italian  descent. 

In  the  face  of  these  handicaps  a  boys'  court  was  organized 
several  months  ago,  and  a  judge,  prosecuting  attorney,  bail- 
iffs, clerk  and  probation  officers  elected.  A  jury!  is  impanel- 
led when  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  not  waived  and  verdicts 
are  rendered  and  defendants  sentenced  for  various  forms  of 
misconduct  occurring  inside  and  outside  the  school.  These 
decisions  are  made  and  carried  out  by  the  boys  themselves 
and  no  matter  how  unwise  they  may  appear  to  be  to  out- 
siders they  are  executed  without  interference  from  the  school 
authorities,  who  believe  that  experience  tends  to  correct  er- 
rors of  judgment. 

While  boy  justice  may  be  blind  it  is  nevertheless  thorough. 
Feats  of  gunmen  in  the  ward  induced  one  boy  to  perform1  a 
"stick-up."  He  held  up  another  boy  and  in  the  process  of 
extracting  his  money  tore  the  trousers  of  his  victim.  The 
"court"  not  only  insisted  on  restitution  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived but  compelled  the  defendant  to  take  the  trousers  to 
the  tailor  to  be  mended  and  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  repairs. 

Confirmation  is  furnished  by  the  "court"  of  the  theory 
that  physical  and  mental  states  as  well  as  citizenship  arc 
often  affected  by  external  conditions,  and  it  is  perhaps  these 
outside  forces  lying  beyond  the  control  of  the  "court"  itself 
that  tend  most  seriously  to  impair  its  success.  For  example, 
intemperance  in  the  home  is  a  factor  often  upsetting  the 
discipline  of  the  "court."  One  boy  has  repeatedly  come  to 
school  in  a  drunken  condition  and  several  others  have  ap- 
peared more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  given 
them  at  home.  One  pupil  was  so  under-weight  that  the 
school  was   obliged  to  provide  his  breakfasts.      His  parents 


refused  to  give  him  adequate  food,  although 
they  spent  $8oo  for  grapes  from  which  to 
make  wine. 

The  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  Dore  School 
at  times  is  a  miniature  Monte  Carlo,  where 
adults  flash  in  the  boys'  faces  big  rolls  of  bills 
gained  by  gambling,  thus  creating  demoraliz- 
ing impressions  which  the  "court"  must  con- 
tinually combat.  Neighboring  stores  illegally 
sell  cigarettes  and  tobacco  to  boys  regard- 
less of  their  ages,  and  the  use  of  these  habit- 
forming  drugs  constitutes  another  handicap 
under  which  the  "court"  must  function.  Some 
day  Chicago  may  wake  up  and  give  its  ju- 
veniles the  protection  they  require.  Lack  of  recreational 
opportunities  after  school  hours  naturally  militates  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  "court."  A  few  years  ago  a  com- 
munity center  was  mantained  at  the  Dore  School,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  discontinued.  The  school 
teachers  have  importuned  the  Board  of  Education  for  such 
a  center  but  none  has  been  put  into  operation,  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  where  a  playground  is  more 
sorely  needed. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  boys'  court  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  The  prosecuting  attorney  and  clerk,  together 
with  six  other  boys,  have  "made  good,"  having  been  promoted 
from  the  special  room  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  they  will 
graduate  in  June.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  boys  in 
the  rooms  are  truants  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
"court"  was  established  no  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  parental 
school.  This  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  illustrates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  experiment.  The  judge  who  had 
smoked  since  he  was  eight  years  old  naively  concluded  that 
if  he  was  to  govern  others  he  must  first  learn  to  govern  him- 
self; and  so  threw  away  his  last  "butt." 

The  influence  of  this  informal  "court"  on  juveniles  seems 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  wielded  by  the  public  court. 
No  boy  likes  to  lose  caste  with  his  companions  or  forfeit  their 
respect.  He  prefers  to  appear  in  the  regular  court  rather 
than  be  condemned  by  his  colleagues.  One  case  reported 
to  the  Juvenile  Protection  Association  was  that  of  a  boy 
whose  misconduct  was  so  pronounced  that  juvenile  court  action 
seemed  imperative.  The  prospect  of  such  action  had  little 
effect  on  the  youngster  except  to  develop  in  him  a  spirit  of 
bravado.  However,  when  his  own  chums  took  up  the  matter 
and  considered  bringing  him  before  their  "court"  he  suddenly 
changed  his  attitude  and  his  conduct  became  so  exemplary 
that  no  "prosecution"  was  required. 

The  boys'  court  has  lessened  the  work  of  the  truancy 
department  and  decreased  the  number  of  cases  coming  into 
the  juvenile  court.  If  a  similar  unit  could  be  established  in 
every  Chicago  public  school  the  demands  on  all  protective  and 
corrective  agencies  would  be  appreciably  lightened. 

Albert  E.  Webster. 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Chicago. 

The  Newsboys  of  Dallas 

WHEN  plastic,  immature  boyhood  is  caught  in  the  whirl- 
ing cylinder  of  the  city,  what  happens  to  the  boy?  It 
was  to  answer  that  question  and  others  that  an  exhaustive 
study  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Dallas  of  the  newsboy  life  of  that  city.  What  effect  does 
Streetland,  the  only  geography  many  youngsters  know  from 
personal  experience,  have  upon  the  boy  ?  What  are  its  deltas, 
its  islands  and  its  promontories?  What  part  does  the  street 
gang  with  its  psychology  of  the  pack  and  the  claw  play? 
What  result  does  street-trading  with  its  sharp  wisdom  have 
upon  boy  life? 

The  study  deals  with  an  investigation  of  263  newsboys  listed 
by  the  Dallas  Street  and  Newsboys  Club.     The  actual  in- 
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vestigation  was  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eva  Freeman  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  by  forty-two  senior  sociology 
students  at  the  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. Comer  M.  Woodward,  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  university,  J.  F.  Kimball, 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Public  Schools, 
principals,  teachers  and  probation  officers  ac- 
tively cooperated.  The  primary  sources  of 
information  used  were  "the  Street  and  News- 
iboys  Club,  the  school,  the  family,  the  boy  him- 
self, the  neighborhood,  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  employer."  Supplementary  sources,  such 
as  "the  pal,"  the  minister,  playground  leaders 
i  and  others  were  also  drawn  upon.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  study  was  unable  to  include  statistics 
of  mental  tests  and  physical  examinations  because  of  a 
limit  of  resources  and  facilities.  The  survey  itself  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  collection  of  data  by  the  federation  dealing  with 
delinquent  and  under-privileged  children  whose  records  were 
available  in  the  juvenile  court,  the  police  department,  the 
county  jail,  and  the  newsboys  club. 

Although  there  are  no  ordinances  in  Dallas  restricting  news- 
paper sales  to  boys,  the  newsboys  club  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mayor  and  the  county  judge  seeks  to  restrict  such  sales 
to  boys  over  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  estimated  by  W.  A. 
Tischang,  superintendent  of  the  newsboys  club,  however,  that 
there  is  an  average  of  six  boys  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age 
constantly  on  the  streets  as  newsboys.  He  has  learned  that  a 
girl  is  rarely  found  selling  papers  on  the  streets.  The  casual 
newsboy  "recruited  from  the  submerged  migratory  group — 
in  and  out  of  Dallas — here  a  week  and  gone,  camping  on  the 
outskirts ;  children  of  junkers  and  horse  traders — from  families 
that  pick  cotton  in  the  summer  and  fall,  drift  to  Dallas  for 
three  months  in  the  winter  and  are  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
or  South  Texas  in  the  spring" — was  not  considered  so  much 
as  the  more  permanent  group. 

Much  of  the  popular  conception  concerning  children  in 
the  newspaper  business  is  exploded  by  the  facts  brought  out. 
The  public  has  taken  the  tolerant  attitude  that  the  average 
newsboy  is  making  a  valiant  effort  to  support  a  widowed 
mother  and  starving  brothers  and  sisters,  that  the  life  of  the 
newsboy  is  a  wholesome  one,  and  that  his  activity  helps  to 
equip  him  for  a  future  successful  business  career.  "The 
homeless  newsboy  of  Dallas  is  a  myth,"  states  the  report. 
It  was  ascertained  that  in  the  case  of  only  one  newsboy  out 
of  263  were  both  parents  dead,  and  it  was  also  found  that 
even  that  boy  was  living  with  relatives.  However,  in  nearly 
one-third  of  the  cases  one  parent  was  dead  or  there  was  a 
divorce  or  a  separation.  The  thread-bare  argument  that  news- 
boys contribute  materially  to  the  budget  of  their  families  was 
effectively  dispelled  so  far  as  the  newsboys  of  Dallas  are 
concerned.  An  estimate  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  249 
boys  who  were  engaged  in  the  street  sale  of  papers  during  a 
six-month  period  averages  $3.15  a  week  for  each  boy.  So 
far  as  the  investigators  could  discover  only  about  37  per  cent 
of  the  boys  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  support  of  their 
families. 

Unfortunately,  the  relation  between  the  very  high  per- 
centage of  separation  and  divorce  in  the  families  of  these 
boys  and  delinquency  and  school  standing  of  this  group  is  not 
as  clearly  indicated  as  it  might  have  been.  For  example, 
"out  of  inadequate  records  and  with  consequent  incomplete- 
ness, 49  out  of  303  investigations  revealed  delinquency  with 
juvenile  court  action."  If  this  ratio  were  to  prevail,  "it 
would  bring  1,840  Dallas  boys  between  the  ages  of  6  and  T7 
years  before  the  juvenile  court  each  year  (instead  of  675  now 
prevailing) .  In  other  words,  the  newsboys  of  Dallas  contributed 
two  and  three-fourths  times  the  percentage  to  the  delinquency 
as  prevails  in  the  boy  population  as  a  whole."  As  regards 
their  school  standing,  since  seven  years  is  the  age  at  which 
children  enter  school  in  Dallas,  the  results  secured  were  more 
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favorable  than  would  be  the  case  in  many  cities.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  public  school  officials,  statistics  were  compiled 
as  to  the  standing  of  267  boys.  Eighty-five  of  this  number 
had  a  total  of  161  transfers,  "indicating  an  instability  of 
local  residence  which  is  not  conducive  to  habits  of  good  citizen- 
ship." In  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  attendance  was  either 
irregular  or  infrequent  or  some  form  of  truancy  was  present. 
Furthermore,  143  of  these  boys  repeated  their  grades,  as  dis- 
turbing a  factor  as  the  irregularity  of  attendance. 

An  enlightening  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  leisure 
time  and  other  activities  of  the  group.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  their  favorite  reading:  89  indicated  a  preference  for 
stories  of  adventure,  28  for  fairy  tales,  27  for  articles  about 
boy  scouts,  18  for  history,  11  for  war.  The  motion  picture 
plays  an  undue  part  in  the  lives  of  the  Dallas  newsboys.  It 
was  estimated  that  222  boys  attended  475  times  a  week.  If 
this  same  average  were  maintained  by  the  132,000  adults 
and  children  of  Dallas  over  10  years  of  age  and  the  average 
admission  were  twenty  cents,  this  one  amusement  bill  would 
reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,900,000  annually,  or  "an 
amount  reaching  well  toward  the  cost  of  the  entire  municipal 
government." 

A  number  of  vivid  pen-pictures  presents  a  cross-section  of 
the  Dallas  street  boy.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  prepossessing 
youngster  of  fourteen  who  can  "lick  anybody  in  school,"  and 
the  boy  who  is  a  natural  leader  but  is  confronted  with  very 
serious  environmental  and  home  conditions.  In  commenting 
upon  these  stories  the  report  states  that  "the  boy — the  Dal- 
las boy — newsboy  or  millionaire's  son,  is  the  one  great  raw 
material  of  the  whole  world.  If  he  is  already  bad,  society 
does  an  evil  thing  to  posterity  if  it  contributes  to  his  further 
delinquency." 

The  Adolescent  Offender 

THE  committee  on  criminal  courts  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  offender  between  sixteen,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  comes  into  the  adult  criminal  courts  of  Manhattan.  For 
some  years  there  has  been  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
age  limit  of  the  children's  court  should  be  raised  to  eighteen 
years  in  the  state:  It  was  felt  that  a  practical  study  of  the 
young  offender  would  be  of  value  in  deciding  this  point. 
Such  a  study  might  deal  with  the  actual  treatment  accorded 
the  young  man  or  woman  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age  who  i9  brought  into  the  adult  criminal  court,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  not  only  whether  this  treatment  is  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  community,  but  also  for  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  have  offended  and  who  must  be 
reformed  if  they  are  to  become  assets  to  society. 

The  committee  will  study  current  cases  in  the  courts  of 
general  sessions,  special  sessions,  the  women's  court,  the  night 
men's  court,  and  one  district  magistrate's  court  if  possible. 
It  will  secure  "opinion  evidence"  from  appropriate  persons 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  there  is  any  need  of 
special  treatment  for  the  adolescent  offender.  It  will  also 
study  the  experience  of  other  states  along  these  lines. 
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Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Rubbing  Aladdin's  Lamp 


BEQUESTS  tend  often  to  become  fit  relics  for  an  old 
curiosity  shop.  There  are,  for  instance,  Benjamin 
Franklin's  loan  fund  for  well-behaved  apprentices;  the 
$8,000,000  left  by  Carson  and  Ellis  of  Philadelphia  used 
for  only  125  children,  and  the  $100,000  left  by  a  woman  in 
Pennsylvania  "to  establish  a  home  for  superannuated  Presby- 
terian clergymen  above  the  age  of  seventy  who  do  not  use 
tobacco." 

Can  a  rule-by-thumb  be  laid  down  for  the  wise  leaving 
of  money?  How  may  one  be  certain  that  time  and  tide  will 
not  make  obsolete  gifts  seemingly  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
generation  of  the  giver?  How  may  people  of  large  means 
be  assured  that  their  money  will  become  an  investment  paying 
dividends  of  human  happiness?  Hastings  H.  Hart  of  thf 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  reopened  these  questions  in  a  paper 
given  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Mil- 
waukee, which  has  provoked  wide-spread  discussion.  His 
subject  was,  How  to  Leave  $25,000  to  $1,000,000  and  Do 
It  Wisely. 

The  most  important  requisite  suggested  by  Dr.  Hart  is 
the  spirit  of  the  donor.  Is  he  simply  trying  to  serve  his  day 
and  generation,  to  build  a  monument  to  himself,  or  to  gratify 
personal  ambition?  "Many  a  gift,"  states  Dr.  Hart,  "has 
been  a  failure  because  it  has  lacked  the  inspiration  of  dis- 
interested motive."  Some  measure  of  self-abnegation  and 
self-forgetfulness  is  essential  if  a  gift  is  to  reach  its  widest 
usefulness.  There  was,  for  example,  Levi  Eaton  who,  in 
providing  for  a  children's  home,  in  memory  of  a  jilting  sweet- 
heart stipulated  that  "no  woman  shall  be  employed  or  allowed 
in  the  home." 

But  this  largeness  of  spirit  is  no  more  sufficient  in  itself 
than  the  motive  which  led  Lady  Bountiful  to  scatter  her 
gifts  among  the  poor.  The  distribution  of  an  estate,  points 
out  Dr.  Hart,  is  a  technical  undertaking  demanding  the 
counsel  of  specialists.  The  giver  first  needs  a  lawyer,  "ex- 
perienced in  disposing  of  estates  and  genuinely  sympathetic 
with  his  conscientious  purpose  to  apply  his  wealth  to  worthy 
purposes."  Without  such  competent  legal  advice  the  desires 
of  many  testators  have  not  been  accomplished.  Further,  the 
lack  of  such  advice  has  often  resulted  in  years  of  wasteful 
litigation.  No  less,  the  giver  needs  the  guidance  of  experts 
in  the  field  in  which  he  expects  to  contribute.  "Such  advisors 
should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  breadth  of  vision 
and  their  fairmindedness,"  says  Dr.  Hart,  and  he  adds, 
"Propagandists  for  special  causes  should  be  avoided," — a  point 
of  view  which  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  share 
with  him. 

A  certain  portion  of  one's  money,  Dr.  Hart  suggests,  should 
be  put  to  use  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  in  order  that 
he  may  see  his  plans  take  form.  Moreover,  persons  of  large 
incomes,  he  believes,  have  a  special  responsibility  not  only 
for  carrying  their  share  of  the  current  expenses  of  philan- 
thropic, social  and  religious  work,  but  also  for  devoting  to 
such  work  a  greater  proportion  of  their  incomes  than  should 
be  expected  from  persons  with  a  smaller  income.  How- 
ever, he  indicates  that  the  well-to-do  do  not  usually  meet 
this  responsibility. 

An  illustration  cited  of  the  danger  of  concentrating  all 
bequests  upon  one  object  is  that  of  Clayton  College,  Denver, 
where  an  investment  of  more  than  two  million  dollars  is 
serving  only  eighty  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men  as 
John  S.  Kennedy  and  E.  O.  Converse  stand  as  examples  to 
other  people  of  large, means  in  the  wide  and  thoughtful  dis- 
tribution of  their  estates.     "A  large-minded  man,"  says  Dr. 


Hart,  "desires  to  have  a  share  in  different  branches  of  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  activities."  Such  a  distribution 
of  gifts  should  include  a  recognition  that  the  world  is  our 
neighbor.  Too  often  the  weight  of  the  dead  hand  is  felt 
in  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  the  use  of  bequests. 
Such  restrictions  are  not  only  often  intrinsically  unwise,  but 
with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  conditions,  they 
also  result  in  a  frustration  of  the  real  purpose. 

Dr.  Hart  canvassed  his  subject  in  various  quarters.  He 
quotes  Edwin  R.  Embrie,  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  "advantage  in 
leaving  the  custodian  of  funds  as  untrammeled  as  possible 
in  the  administration  of  resources  for  the  needs  of  succeeding 
generations,"  and  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  who  drew  Mrs. 
Sage's  will.  "Frequently  in  drawing  wills,"  says  Mr.  de 
Forest,  "while  giving  absolutely,  I  incorporate  an  expressed 
wish  as  to  the  particular  application  of  money.  This  guides 
the  conscience  of  the  future  trustees  without  tying  their  hands." 
It  is  only  when  a  donor  provides  this  elasticity  that  there  is 
surety  that  money  will  prove  efficacious  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  a  new  age.  In  her  investigations  for  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Department  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion was  come  upon  by  Florence  L.  Lattimore.  Some  years 
ag°.  J°hn  F.  Weissner  of  Baltimore  created  an  institution 
for  children.  The  will  provided  for  "establishing  and  main- 
taining an  asylum  for  white  orphan  children  whose  parents 
shall  die  and  leave  them  unprovided  for  in  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  districts  of  Baltimore  county  as  now  constituted 
and  bound."  "So  narrow  was  this  provision,"  reported  Miss 
Lattimore,  "that  although  the  neat  little  beds  have  stood 
ready  and  the  aproned  matron  has  been  at  hand  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  institution  has  never  had  a  single  inmate." 

A  person  planning  to  leave  any  considerable  sum  for  public 
use  is  confronted  not  only  by  the  problem  of  purpose  but  by 
that  of  wise  administration.  Someone  must  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  donor.  Such  a  donor,  Mr.  de 
Forest  thinks,  should  "first  ask  himself  whether  any  existing 
institution  which  he  trusts  can  carry  out  his  intent."  If, 
however,  the  testator  decides  to  found  a  new  institution  he 
should  "organize  it  previous  to  his  death  by  the  selection  of 
persons  in  whose  judgment  he  has  confidence,  as  trustees, 
with  a  small  self-perpetuating  board." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of  gifts  may  be 
committed  to  a  general  community  trust  of  which  there  are 
now  some  forty  in  the  country.  The  Cleveland  Foundation 
which  is  typical  of  this  type  of  trust  has  accumulated  more 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  immediate  or  prospective 
funds.  The  aim  of  this  foundation  is  to  "provide  a  means 
of  distributing  funds  for  assisting  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  whether  supported  by  private  donations  or  public 
taxation,  for  promoting  education,  scientific  research,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  aged  or  helpless,  to  improve  living  condi- 
tions, or  to  provide  recreation,"  and  for  other  charitable 
purposes.  Frank  J.  Parsons,  the  acting  director  of  the  New 
York  Community  Trust,  outlines  the  advantages  of  the  trust 
plan  as  providing  "security  of  principle  and  flexibility  in  the 
use  to  which  the  income  may  be  put,  preventing  obsolescence 
in  the  charitable  gifts;  second,  the  general  stimulus  in  chari- 
table giving  by  reason  of  confidence  engendered  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  common  fund  from  undesignated  gifts  from 
people  of  both  large  and  small  means." 

Although  Dr.  Hart  recognizes  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
community  fund  idea,  he  points  out  the  tendency  of  such 
a  fund  to  be  influenced  too  strongly  by  economic  considera- 
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tions,  and  also  the  danger  of  concentrating  resources  upon 
local  enterprises.  Alfred  W.  Anthony,  secretary  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Council,  New  York  city,  stresses  this  factor. 
The  tendency  of  the  wealthy  to  live  together  in  communities, 
and  the  "concentration  of  their  wealth  upon  those  com- 
munities bring  to  the  least  needy  the  largest  benefaction — 
communty  trusts,  narrowly  administered,  fail  to  reach  the 
classes  which  are  the  most  needy."  The  Uniform  Trust  for 
Public  Uses  has  been  worked  out  by  Daniel  S.  Remsen  of 
the  New  York  bar  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  community 
trust  indicated  by  Dr.  Hart.  [See  the  Survey  for  Feb.  12.] 
Dr.  Hart's  paper  might  be  termed  a  handbook  for  wealthy 
givers.  His  plan  would  help  to  answer  the  question  asked 
by  Joseph  Perkins,  a  banker  of  Cleveland:  "Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  give  away  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  going  to  do  good?"  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 

Why  do  People  Give? 


"TT7HY  do  people  give?" 


The  first  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  to  gather 
statistics  on  this  question,  so  important  to  all  organizations 
I   dependent  wholly  or  in  part  on  contributions  for  their  sup- 
port, was  made  recently  by  the  Welfare  League  of  Louisville, 
which  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  contributors  of  $5  and  over. 
Pity  received  the  highest  number  of  votes — 568 — as  the 
prime  cause  of  giving ;  humanity  was  next  with  483 ;  religious 
obligation,  437;  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling,  429;  justice  to 
those  who  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  life,  402;  duty  to 
those  members  of  the  community  for  whose  ills  the. commun- 
ity is  in  large  part  responsible,  389;  protection  of  self  and 
dear  ones  from  the  dangers  of  disease,  vice  and  crime  bred 
by  adverse  conditions  of  life  among  the  less  fortunate,  267. 
Other  reasons  for  giving  were  stated  as: 

I  am  thankful  that  I  can  give  rather  than  receive. 

I  give  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  us  all. 

Making  good  citizens  of  the  children  of  questionable  par- 
entage. 

A  selfish  desire  to  experience  the  joy  of  giving  at  all  times. 

I  give  to  the  Welfare  League  because  I  know  there  will  be 
intelligent  expenditure  of  money. 

Makes  me  better  and  happier  by  helping  others. 

The  Golden  Rule. 

The   able   and   strong  should   help   and    assist  the  weak. 

Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

For  the  common  good. 

To  make  the  giver  a  better  man. 

Because  my  position  demands  it  or  because  the  other  fellow 
gives. 

The  Welfare  League  expects  to  use  these  replies  to  shape  its 
own  policies  in  appealing  for  funds. 

Givers  voted  82  to  22  in  favor  of  having  the  Welfare 
League  send  them  certificates  which  they  could  hang  up  as 
evidence  of  their  having  given  and  as  protection  from  solici- 
tation; 132  to  33  in  favor  of  the  privilege  of  designating  their 
gifts  to  whichever  of  the  31  organizations  making  up  the 
Welfare  League  they  might  choose ;  89  to  6  in  favor  of  using 
paid  advertising  at  campaign  time ;  280  unanimously  in  favor 
of  continuous  newspaper  publicity  throughout  the  year;  179  in 
favor  of  inexpensive  descriptive  printed  matter  mailed  oc- 
casionally to  contributors;  192  in  favor  of  lantern  slides  on 
the  work  of  the  leagued  organizations  in  motion  picture  the- 
aters; 215  in  favor  of  a  thoroughgoing  campaign  with  speak- 
ers before  churches,  clubs  and  other  groups. 

Among  the  other  suggestions  made  were  these: 

Have  business  houses  insert  leaflets  concerning  league  in 
monthly  bills. 

A  more  definite  appeal  to  churches  through  men's  and  wo- 
men's Sunday  school  classes. 

Ask  the  giver  if  he  would  like  to  do  his  own  begging  were  he 
in  need  of  charity. 

Publish  a  simplified  report  of  financial  disbursements.  People 
will  not  read  a  detailed  report. 


"MEN  WANTED" 

EDWARD  HARRINGTON  wiped  his  glasses  and  then 
settled  himself  with  aplomb  at  the  head  of  the  directors' 
table.  He  had  grown  grizzled  and  gray  during  his  fifteen 
years  of  service.  His  eyes  wandered  over  the  group,  many 
of  whom  had  travelled  the  years  with  him.  How  enthusiastic 
they  had  been — just  a  handful  they  were  when  they  started 
the  society.  There  was  Sally  Mitchell — how  eager  she  had 
been  to  cure  the  ills  of  society — and  Bob  Gale,  now  a  stodgy 
banker,  and  dapper  Ranny  St.  John.  And  yes,  there  were 
several  new  faces:  Jimmy  Merriweather,  for  instance,  with 
his  quizzical  eyes,  and  petite  Mrs.  Coleman  who  had  been 
little,  madcap  Barbara  Sweet. 

"We  are  met,"  said  the  chairman,  "to  consider  a  successor 
to  our  secretary.     Mr.  Blake  has  the  report." 

Jim  Blake  shoved  back  his  chair  with  a  squeak.  "We 
offered  the  position  to  Mr.  Kingman  who  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  American  association  but  he  wants  at  least 
$5,000.  He  is  receiving  $4,500  in  his  present  job.  As  you 
remember,  the  board  did  not  feel  that  it  could  pay  more  than 
$4,000." 

"Are  there  any  other  possibilities?"  asked  Harrington. 
"Yes,  several  other  men,  and — well,  and  one  or  two  wo- 
men." 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  of  the  chairs. 
"Oh,  we   want   a   man  by   all   means,"   interrupted   Robert 
Gale.      "Why,    the    society    has    always    had    a   man    as   its 
secretary." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  seconded  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
"But  why?"  challenged  Mrs.  Coleman,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head  and  a  flare  of  temper.     "Just  why?" 

"Why,  oh — "  soothed  the  chairman,  "You  know,  Barbara, 
it  needs  a  man  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society.  Our 
budget  was  over  $60,000  last  year.  And  think  of  the  staff 
we  have." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  Mitchell,  "can  you  imagine  Miss 
Whiting  and  Miss  Beecher  taking  orders  from  a  woman?" 

"It  won't  do  any  harm  to  hear  their  qualifications,"  inter- 
posed Merriweather. 

"Well,"  continued  Blake,  "there's  a  Miss  Carson  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  She  had  three  years'  training  in  the  New  York  C. 
O.  S.,  and  then  was  a  district  secretary  for  several  years. 
Following  that  she  was  in  charge  of  the  home  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  a  large  city.  I  understand  that  she  showed 
outstanding  executive   ability  in  that  job." 

"How  much  is  she  getting  in  her  present  place?"  queried 
Gale. 

"Twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  I  think  she'll  come  for 
$3,000." 

"Isn't  that  a  lot  for  a  woman?"  sputtered  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
"How  much  does  our  supervisor,  Miss  Whiting,  receive?" 
"Twenty-four  hundred,  I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Harrington. 
"How  about  the  men  candidates?"  queried  Mr.  Gale. 
"Well,"  drawled  Blake,  "we  have  only  two  that  are  at  all 
well  recommended,  but  to  be  frank  neither  of  them  has  the 
experience    or    ability   of   Miss    Carson.     Robert   Wilson    is 
secretary  of  a  smaller  society  than  ours,  but  he  didn't  impress 
me  as  having  the  personality  that  we  want  in  our  secretary. 
He  will  come  for  $4,000." 

Dr.  Jimmie  Merriweather  had  been  exchanging  amused 
glances  with  Mrs.  Coleman  and  several  others.  "How  did 
Miss  Carson  impress  you?"  he  asked. 

"Very  well,  indeed.  She  has  poise.  You  feel  that  she 
knows  her  job  and  can  handle  people.  And  with  it  all  she 
is  womanly." 

"You   mean   she   doesn't  wear  ground   gripper  shoes   and 
have  her  hair  frumpy  down  her  back?"  laughed  Jim. 
"That's  it." 

"I  know,"  cautioned  Mr.  Gale,  "but  we  need  a  man.  I 
suggest  that  we  extend  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  in- 
struct it  to  report  further  within  a  month." 

P.  L.  B. 


Get  out  a  card  showing  how  many  cents  of  every  dollar  go 
to  each  of  the  organizations.  This  is  bound  to  make  anything 
but  a  healthy  subscription  look  small. 

Strongest  talking  point  is  that  all  sections  of  Louisville  have 
enlisted  in  the  fight  against  poverty  and  in  the  promotion  of 
social  welfare  in  the  city. 
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Compare  actual  figures  of  needed  funds  in  Louisville  with 
other  cities. 

Have  pastors  of  churches  take  more  active  interest. 

Continue  asking;  every  tax  payer  should  be  on  your  list. 
Every  man  and  woman  earning  over  the  amount  of  board- 
ing and  lodging,  especially  those  who  are  single  or  have  small 
families.  _  .... 

The  public  is  much  prejudiced  against  all  socialistic  tenden- 
cies ;  especially  is  this  true  of  those  able  to  give.  We  should  be 
careful  in  this  respect. 

Photographic  stamps  on  letters — photographic  street  car  ad- 
vertising. 

There  is  nothing  like  personal  interest.  Have  old  subscribers 
call  on  prospects. 

Let  donors  visit  charitable  institutions  occasionally. 

Take  the  public  into  your  confidence  through  mail,  telephone, 
newspapers,   and  publish  financial   statements  occasionally. 

The  Welfare  League  must  not  think  too  much  of  itself.  It  is 
an  auxiliary,  not  a  substitute.  There  will  always  be  people  who 
enjoy  their  own  generosity,  and  do  not  want  it  budgeted,  or- 
ganized and  professionalized,  and  those  people  will  resent  the 
league  if  it  is  crammed  down  their  throats. 

Get  ministers  to  check  the  givers  to  the  Welfare  League  with 
their  congregations. 

Let  the  public  know  of  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
come  from  some  of  the  homes  and  are  now  successful.  Let  them 
know  they  are  building  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  will  be 
leaders  in  the  next  generation.  Don't  let  them  think  they  are 
simply  caring  for  children  who  will  soon  be  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  . 

Not  only  did  the  Welfare  League  receive  much  valuable 
information  about  the  feelings  and  thought  of  givers  from 
these  questionnaires;  but  also,  its  officers  feel  that  influence 
was  exerted  on  the  contributors.  The  following  comments 
of  givers  are  expressive  of  this  result: 

This  letter  is  a  great  idea.  It  has  made  me  feel  much  more 
kindly  toward  the  movement. 

This  "giver's  suggestion  sheet"  is  excellent.  Your  appeal  to 
subscribers  for  executive  assistance  occasions  personal  interest 
and  make  them  feel  that  the  league's  success  depends  upon  their 
cooperation. 

Elwood  Street. 

Community  Team  Play 

THE  Case  Conference  on  Pennsylvania  Communities 
was  organized  about  a  year  ago  as  the  result  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Francis  H.  McLean,  field  director  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
As  a  result,  there  have  been  monthly  meetings  of  representa- 
tives of  this  association  and  of  the  following  social  agencies 
working  in  eastern  Pennsylvania:  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation, Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Mother's 
Assistance  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Society,  East 
Central  Field  Committee,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Quite  in  line  with  Thomas  D.  Eliot's  suggestion  in  the 
Survey  for  May  14,  we  have  been  holding  "hearings  upon 
each  actual  community"  in  which  the  American  association 
or  any  of  the  state  agencies  mentioned  are  taking  up  special 
problems.  In  the  case  of  "organized  communities"  we,  of 
course,  seek  so  far  as  possible  to  work  with  and  through  ex- 
isting agencies.  However,  some  of  the  communities  that 
might  be  called  "organized"  are  almost  as  socially  undevel- 
oped as  others  that  were  considered  unorganized.  In  other 
words,  organization  and  social  development  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous. 

We  have  tried  to  discover  what  immediate  steps  could  be 
taken  in  joint  conference  by  outside  agencies  in  socially  un- 
developed communities.  In  certain  communities  particularly 
destitute  of  social  agencies  we  consider  what  social  agencies 
are  most  likely  to  secure  a  natural  entrance.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  if  the  Children's  Aid  Society  or  the  Society  to  Pro- 
tect Children  from  Cruelty  has  already  been  called  in  in 
connection  with  its  special  work  it  should  follow  up  this  con- 
tact with  a  view  to  developing  a  general  family  case  work  agen- 


cy. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized  that  if  a  family 
agency  is  in  a  community  which  clearly  at  the  present  can- 
not support  more  than  one  agency,  it  should  undertake  the 
children's  work  also.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  local 
facts  must  be  secured  before  much  can  be  done.  Experience 
has  shown  that  communities  are  not  likely  to  establish  good 
family  social  work  merely  because  ihey  are  shown  an  im- 
pressive list  of  other  communities  that  have  done  that  par- 
ticular thing. 

Our  conference  discovered  abundant  indication  that  one 
cannot  superimpose  a  particular  kind  of  social  agency  upon 
a  local  community.  There  is  much  evidence  to  justify  the 
statement  of  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  when  in  a  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  representative  backing  for  a  survey  plan, 
he  says: 

A  town  meeting  cannot  be  called  and  delegates  elected  but 
it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  secure  a  survey  committee  or  board 
which  is  truly  representative  of  all  the  important  group  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Outside  cooperation  and  assistance  may 
be  secured  but  unless  the  project  has  its  roots  in  local  soil  it 
is  not  on  a  sound  basis. 

Francis  H.  McLean  reports  that  his  association  has  some- 
times found  in  communities  not  heretofore  organized  that  a 
survey  may  actually  delay  developments.  The  survey  may 
reveal  so  much  that  it  causes  indigestion.  Mr.  McLean  sug- 
gests that  "fewer  facts  used  skillfully  with  intent  to  arouse 
the  social  conscience  of  people,  will  go  much  farther."  Of 
course  he  recommends  surveys  at  a  later  stage  after  a  begin-' 
ning  in  organization  has  been  made.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
those  in  the  local  community  who  have  been  somewhat 
aroused  to  its  social  needs  are  likely  to  feel  the  need  of  stock- 
taking and  of  a  program  of  development. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  have  a  concrete  illustration  of 
how  our  case  conference  gained  an  entrance  into  a  local 
community.  We  had  tried  to  discover  the  "center  of  gravi- 
ty" in  an  important  industrial  community.  While  there  was 
rather  extensive  public  and  private  organization,  modern  so- 
cial case  work  was  practically  unknown  in  the  community. 
Several  suggested  avenues  of  approach  were  tried  without 
success.  Finally  one  of  our  members  through  his  special 
work  in  the  state  and  by  reason  of  personal  acquaintance 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  situation  frankly  with  the 
leading  director  of  one  of  the  public  agencies.  As  a  result 
this  public  relief  organization  extended  a  formal  invitation 
to  Mr.  McLean  to  go  into  this  field  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  work  of  the  organization  and  its  relation  to  other 
similar  activities  in  the  community.  It  is  expected  that  in  a 
short  time  as  a  result  of  Mr.  McLean's  study  a  competent, 
trained  social  executive  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  private 
society  in  that  community  and  important  improvements  will 
be  made  in  the  work  of  the  public  agency.  At  least,  the 
deadlock  has  been  broken  and  a  well  defined  beginning'  has 
been  made  toward  a  new  alignment  of  social  forces. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  through  its  director,  C.  C.  Carstens,  participated 
in  some  of  these  conferences.  It  is  known  that  this  new 
national  agency  will  rertainly  work  for  autonomous  com- 
munity organization  so  far  as  the  child  helping  field  is  con- 
cerned. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Eliot  was  discussing  national  organiza- 
tions in  general,  but  here  in  Pennsylvania  the  writer  believes 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  not  that  the  agen- 
cies are  "pulled  from  New  York."  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
munities to  seek  the  help  of  national  agencies  and  of  their 
district  and  state  representatives.  Likewise,  the  national  as- 
sociations are  seeking  "responsible  and  recognized  community 
bodies"  with  whom  they  may  take  council  about  the  next 
step  in  the  field  of  social  service  in  their  territory. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger. 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  GIRL 

By  Katharine  C.  Dewar.     G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
189  pp.     Price,  6sh;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

The  girl  considered  in  this  book  is  the  young  working  girl 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  author,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Council  of  Juvenile  Organizations,  expresses  her  pur- 
pose to  give,  "as  shortly  as  possible,  an  idea  how  the  life  of  the 
working  girl,  in  her  leisure  time  and  in  her  working  time,  comes 
under  the  influence  of  the  social  worker  ...  to  show  how  the 
opportunities  already  existing  for  the  girl  might  be  correlated 
and  developed,  especially  during  her  leisure  time."  And  above 
everything,  the  author  writes,  she  has  tried  to  keep  before  her- 
self "what  might  be  called  the  'human  point  of  view.'  It  is  the 
girl  who  counts,  not  singled  out  in  isolation,  but  functioning  in 
society." 

The  author  has  admirably  accomplished  her  purpose.  Amer- 
ican workers  with  girls  will  find  in  this  book  a  clear  description 
of  thi  various  forces  which  are  touching  the  life  of  the  young 
English  working  gill.  The  chapter  headings  are  significant: 
Home  Life,  Clubs,  Club  Management,  Club  Holiday,  Mixed 
Clubs,  Other  Organizations,  Education,  Welfare  Work  (by 
Gladys  H.  Dick),  Domestic  Service,  The  Religion  of  the  Girl. 
The  subject  of  trade  unionism  is  not  considered,  since  it  will 
be  discussed  in  a  separate  volume  of  this  Social  Service  Library 
series. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  so-called  "American  girl  problems" 
can  read  this  book  without  a  quickened  sense  of  our  close  kin- 
ship with  English  girl  problems.  We  are  given  colorful  glimpses 
of  the  girls  themselves — girls  in  crowded  areas,  girls  going  to 
work  young,  meeting  the  same  difficulties  in  industry,  in  living 
conditions,  in  their  lersure  time,  with  which  American  girls  are 
confronted.  We  find  descriptions  of  an  English  awakening  to 
the  need  for  more  extended  recreational  opportunities,  and  men- 
tion of  a  rapid  development  in  the  group  or  club  idea.  Club 
emphases  are  similar  to  our  own — upon  "the  making  of  citi- 
zens;" self-government — "the  lessons  of  governing  and  being 
governed,  of  the  rights  of  others  and  our  duties  to  them;"  upon 
the  principle  of  expression  rather  than  repression  in  matters  of 
necessary  discipline;  upon  the  very  girls'  club  activities  so  dear 
to  American  girls'  hearts. 

In  Miss  Dewar's  description  of  the  Education  Acts  of  1918, 
we  meet  our  own  problems  of  correlating  club  activities,  in- 
cluding possible  class  work,  with  the  work  being  done  through 
public  school  channels.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  De- 
war  strongly  recommends  that  working  girls'  clubs  cooperate 
with  the  Workers'  Educational  Association. 

A  chapter  on  Other  Organizations  reveals  an  English  situa- 
tion similar  to  our  own:  that  of  many  and  varied  organizations, 
all  existing  for  the  girl.  Some  are  first  cousins:  The  Girl 
Guides,  brought  to  this  country  and  now  become  The  Girl 
Scouts;  The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  of  American  origin  transplanted 
to  England ;  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  In  the  matter  of  cor- 
relating these  many  organizations,  it  would  seem  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  preceded  us.  Here  we  find  described  a  National  Fed- 
eration of  Girls'  Clubs — a  federation  of  federations  with  which 
no  single  club  can  affiliate. 

Very  significant,  also,  is  the  junior  organizations  committee 
plan  "to  coordinate  all  the  work  being  carried  on  among  young 
people,  to  press  the  existing  organizations  to  extend  their  work, 
and,  if  these  organizations  cannot  meet  certain  needs,  to  initiate 
new  experiments."  Miss  Dewar  states  that  in  most  towns  of 
over  twenty  thousand,  such  a  committee  of  boys'  and  girls'  work- 
ers has  been  formed.  Under  their  direction,  hankbooks  have 
been  issued  in  which  are  listed  and  described  "all  the  local 
agencies  working  among  young  people — social,  recreative,  poli- 
tical, temperance,  and  religious;"  community-wide  influence  has 
been  exerted  to  eliminate  overlapping  and,  of  even  more  import- 
ance, to  bring  about  closer  understanding  and  more  intelligent 
team-work.     Those  interested  in  coordinating  the  various  lines 


of  community  recreational  endeavor  will  find  this  section  of  the 
book  suggestive   and   stimulating. 

It  is  refreshing  to  learn  of  English  girls'  club  leaders  to  whom 
the  girls  say,  "We  are  sorry  for  you!  Why,  if  we  wants  to 
talk  to  a  chap,  we  just  knocks  off  'is  cap.  You  'as  to  wait  till 
you're  hintroduced! ! !"  Or  to  read:  "They  are  masters  in 
the  art  of  looking  at  the  new  girl  as  if  to  look  through  her, 
adding  the  careless,  but  penetratingly  caustic  remark,  'Who's 
the  new  tart?'  or  'There's  lots  of  new  tarts  here  tonight;  the 
club  isn't  what  it  was.' "  True,  American  girls  would  not 
choose  "tarts"  by  way  of  scorn.  "Lemons"  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  selected!     But  can  we  doubt  the  sisterhood? 

Helen  Ferris. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

By  Joseph  Cates,   M.D.     Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.     153   pp. 
Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 

This  book  is  a  volume  in  the  English  Public  Health  Series,  and 
has  been  preceded  by  other  volumes,  The  Welfare  of  the  Ex- 
pectant Mother  and  Infant  and  Young  Child  Welfare.  The 
author,  a  British  physician  of  wide  public  health  experience, 
fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  social  factors  of  ill-health, 
and  his  reiterated  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  follow-up  and 
home  visiting  in  connection  with  any  plan  of  medical  school  in- 
spection seems  to  indicate  that  in  England,  as  here,  school  author- 
ities still  need  to  be  shown  that  their  responsibiliy  is  not  ended 
with  the  discovery  of  defects  in  school  children.  The  author 
hopes  that  under  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  Health  "both 
central  and  local  administration  will  be  reorganized,  so  that  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  may  be  carried  out  by  one 
service  under  one  control."  With  this  in  view,  he  devotes  an 
introductory  chapter  to  the  effect  on  the  school  child  of  prenatal 
conditions  and  diseases  of  infancy  and  pre-school  age,  and  states 
that  "no  scheme  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  school  child  is 
likely  to  show  complete  success  unless  there  is  included  the  care 
of  the  infant  under  school  age." 

Dr.  Cates  discusses  in  non-technical  language  the  principal 
causes  of  ill  health  in  school  children  and  their  source  and  treat- 
ment. He  gives  particular  attention  to  overcrowding,  inade- 
quate sleep  and  food,  and  neglect  through  ignorance  or  necessity 
on  the  part  of  parents  as  causes  of  ill  health.  Later  chapters 
take  up  the  case  of  the  child  needing  special  school  equipment 
on  account  of  mental  or  physical  handicaps.  Here  again  the 
author  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  close  supervision  in  the  home 
and  of  vocational  guidance  and  follow-up,  extending,  in  the  case 
of  these  groups,  two  or  three  years  beyond  the  period  of 
school  life. 

There  is  a  rather  extensive  discussion  of  the  site,  character 
and  equipment  of  the  school  building,  or  buildings,  for  the  author 
advocates  separate  one-story  buildings  for  classrooms,  of  the 
canteen  or  school  lunch,  gymnasium,  treatment  center,  and  the 
possible  hall  or  assembly  room,  as  well  as  of  playgrounds  and  a 
playing-field  for  outdoor  sports.  Here  one  cannot  but  wonder, 
in  the  absence  of  references  or  examples,  whether  Dr.  Cates  is 
not  giving  a  picture  of  ideal  conditions  rather  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  anything  which  actually  exists,  even  in  part.  Figures  as 
to  the  number  of  cities  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  conditions 
he  sets  forth  are  actually  in  practice  would  be  more  helpful  and 
convincing  than  the  frequent  statement  that  school  buildings 
should  have  the  various  characteristics  that  he  desires  for 
them. 

The  same  criticism  may  be  made  of  Dr.  Cates'  outline  of  the 
duties  of  the  school  nurse.  The  nurse,  in  his  scheme,  examines 
every  child  under  her  care  once  a  month,  visits  every  classroom 
daily  for  a  brief  inspection  for  cleanliness  and  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness, examines  more  carefully  children  whom  she  or  the  teacher 
may  suspect  of  illness,  gives  treatment  for  such  minor  ailments 
as  may  come  within  her  province,  refers  more  serious  cases  to 
the  school  physician,  and  visits  the  home  of  every  child  absent 
for  more  than  two  days,  also  making  such  home  visits  as  may 
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be  necessary  for  the  follow-up  of  children  already  under  her 
care.  Dr.  Cates  believes  that  one  nurse  should  be  provided  for 
every  thousand  children,  with  some  variations  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  school  area  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  popula- 
tion. His  case  would  be  much  strengthened  by  illustrations  and 
statistics  showing  the  average  number  of  nurses  per  thousand 
children,  and  the  tasks  assigned  them  in  different  cities. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  however,  the  book  is  practical  and 
suggestive,  and  should  prove  helpful  to  school  superintendents 
and& principals,  members  of  boards  of  education  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  health  of  school  children. 

Agnes  Murray  Chamberlayne. 

THE  BOY  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  LEISURE 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Hyde.     G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 

281  pp.  Price,  6sh.;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.75. 
This  book  offers  a  convincing  raison  d'etre  for  welfare  work 
with  boys.  The  author  is  a  successful  club  leader  who  has 
found  in  industry  a  new  outlet  for  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  he  attained  in  the  course  of  many  years 
spent  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

Most  working  boys,  he  observes,  are  left  without  guidance  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  just  as  they  are  entering  upon  the  period 
when  demoralization  is  most  likely  to  set  in.  The  violent  break 
with  school  is  followed  by  the  assumption  of  working  respon- 
sibilities under  an  employer  who  may  follow  a  shortsighted 
policy  of  regarding  the  boy  as  an  immediate  rather  than  as  a 
potential  producer.  Failing  to  accommodate  himself  readily  to 
his  new  function  as  a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine,  the  lad  fre- 
quently drifts  into  that  class  of  casual,  untrained  and  embittered 
laborers  the  increase  in  whose  number  promises  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  so  welfare  supervision  is  recommended  as  a  modern 
humanizing  equivalent  for  the  personal  relations  which  formerly 
existed  in  industry. 

Early  in  the  war  the  British  government,  finding  itself  a  large 
employer,  sought  to  introduce  into  its  plants  treatment  at  least 
as  considerate  of  its  employes  as  that  accorded  by  the  best  em- 
ployers, and  the  author  of  this  book  was  asked  by  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  to  assist  in  connection  with  younger  workers. 
After  two  years  it  became  apparent  that  the  permanence  of  the 
undertaking  after  the  removal  of  government  control  depended 
on  the  voluntary  acceptance  by  employers  of  a  plan  of  welfare 
supervision.  Mr.  Hyde  therefore  formed  and  has  since  promoted 
an  association — the  Industrial  Welfare  Society — directed  by  rep- 
resentatives both  of  employers  and  of  workers.  Although  the 
welfare  work  which  this  organization  at  first  sought  to  intro- 
duce was  designed  only  for  boys,  its  scope  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  include  older  employes  who  in  many  instances  asked  to  have 
their  needs  met. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  successfully  adopted  during  the 
past  three  years  by  a  considerable  number  of  firms,  provides  for 
the  appointment  as  welfare  supervisor  of  a  man  of  proved  abil- 
ity in  dealing  with  the  human  problems  of  boys  and  men. 
Working  in  many  cases  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  his 
fellow-employes,  as  well  as  with  the  management,  the  supervisor 
endeavors  to  see  that  boys  applying  for  jobs  are  really  suited  to 
the  work  which  they  undertake,  tries  to  secure  advancement  for 
those  who  prove  themselves  worthy,  sees  that  medical  examina- 
tions are  properly  conducted  and  followed  up,  supervises  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  sanitary  conditions,  promotes  continued 
educational  studies,  arranges  athletic  contests  and  entertainments, 
and  in  a  host  of  other  ways  seeks  not  only  to  minister  to  the 
individual's  own  development  but  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in 
industry. 

Leisure  time,  is  not  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  either  before  the 
boy  begins  work  or  after,  and  the  chapters  dealing  with  recrea- 
tion, while  involving  less  in  the  way  of  new  material,  are  well 
done  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
any  phase  of  boys'  work. 

The  purpose  of  all  the  undertakings  dealt  with  is  stated  to 
be  the  development  of  a  fine  type  of  citizenship  from  the  raw 
material  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  congested  city  areas. 
"If  the  nation  is  to  hold  its  own"  .  .  .  it  is  essential  that  "school, 
place  of  work,  club  or  scout  troop"  shall  inculcate  such  ideas  as 
"will  enable  each  boy  to  think  of  himself  not  as  an  isolated  en- 
tity, but  as  a  unit  in  a  greater  body."        David  S.  Hanchett. 
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The  secret  the  shoemaker  revealed  to 
this  boy  is  revealed  to  you  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  in  a  free  booklet.  Send  for 
it  now. 


The  Old  Shoemaker  Who 
Advised  David  Lloyd  George 


YOU  read  a  speech  of  David  Lloyd 
George  and  you  say: 

"How  did  he  learn  to  think  so  clearly 
and  express  himself  with  such  power? 
What  college  did  he  attend?" 

His  college  was  the  cobbler  shop  in  a 
little  village  in  Wales;  his  teachers  were 
his  uncle  the  cobbler — and  a  few  really 
worth-while  books. 

It  was  those  books  wisely  selected  for 
him  and  systematically  read,  that  gave 
Lloyd  George  his  start. 

Think  of  this.  You  have  probably  read 
more  books  than  Lloyd  George  ever  saw  in 
his  early  years.  Yet  your  reading  has 
given  you  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge ; 
while  his  reading  gave  him  the  richest 
gift  in  the  world — the  power  to  think 
clearly  and   to   express  himself  well. 

tttHY  not  decide  to-day  to  stop  wast- 
say 


ing  your  reading  hours?     Why  not 


'From   now   on   I   will   read   only   the 


books  that  will  build  me  into  a  more  suc- 
cessful man  or  woman;  the  books  that 
have  proved  their  building  power  in  other 
lives." 

You  can  do  it,  if  you  will.  You  need 
not  wander  aimlessly  among  the  4,500,000 
books  that  have  been  printed.  Your 
reading  problem  has  been  solved;  the 
solution  is  contained  in  a  free  booklet 
which  every  ambitious  man  and  woman 
should  own.  It  is  called  "Fifteen  Min- 
utes a  Day"  and  tells  the  whole  story  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  famous  library. 


The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr. 
Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf 
'"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education," 
how  he  has  so  aranged  it  that  even  "fif- 
teen minutes  a  day"  are  enough,  how  in 
pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided 
for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
view-point  that  every  university  strives  to 
give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  s.ent 
in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free  book  meant 
a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me 
besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  the  Survey  is  invited 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  en- 
tertaining little  book.  It  is  free,  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


We  invite  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  this — 

New  FREE 
BOOKLET 

gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own 
plan  of  reading 

Just  send  coupon  for  your  copy 
to-day 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
New  York 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  since  1875 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obliga- 
tion, send  me  the  little  guidebook  to  the  most 
famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  contain- 
ing the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Name    . 
Address 


Sur.8-16-2l 
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SOCIALISM  IS  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION  OF 
MODERN  PROBLEMS,  AND  A  CLEAR  UN- 
DERSTANDING OF  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PURPOSES  IS  THE  ONE  GREAT  NEED  OF 
THE  WORLD  TO-DAY.    Rev.  Chas.  H.  Vail. 

More  than  twenty  National  Organizations  led  by 
the  Civic  Federation  have  been  formed  and 
HEAVILY  FINANCED  TO  COMBAT  SOCIAL- 
ISM, and  warn  the  producers  of  its  dangers. 

KNOW  THE  TRUTH!  Subscribe  for  THE 
NEW  DAY,  the  NATIONAL  SOCIALIST 
WEEKLY.  $i.oo  per  year.  Address,  528  Chestnut 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Read  articles  by  Scott  Nearing,  James  Oneal, 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  Morris  Hillquitt,  Irwin  St.  John 
Tucker,  Wm.  M.  Feigenbaum,  Lydia  G.  Wentworth, 
Jos.  E.  Cohen  and  other  authorities  from  abroad. 

^  VICTOR  L.  BERGER,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Socialist  writers  in  America,  is  associated  editorially 
with  THE  NEW  DAY.  NO  INTELLIGENT 
PERSON  CAN  AFFORD  TO  BE  MISIN- 
FORMED ABOUT  SOCIALISM. 

Read  THE  NEW  DAY— The  National  Socialist 
Weekly. 


Frederick  Heath, 
Editor. 


J.  Mahlon  Barnes, 
Manager. 


Clear  and  Clean   Thinking — 

RADIANT 
MOTHERHOOD 

By  MARIE  CARMICHAEL  STOPES 

Author  of  "Married  Love,"  "Wise  Parenthood,"  etc. 

"Of   inestimable   value    to    young   married    people  .  .  .  plain 

language  with  a  beautiful  spirit." 

— Journal  of  Education. 
"Radiant    Motherhood    should    be   read    by    every    intelligent 
American  woman — and  man." 

— Margaret  Sanger. 
$2.50  at  All  Booksellers 
G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
Price  $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  the  WAR 

Regular  price,  $2.50  net 

To  Survey   subscribers,   $1.25   postpaid 

Through  a  fortunate  purchase  at  wholesale,  we  are  able  to  offer 
this  important  book  at  half  price  to  any  person,  library  or  or- 
ganization whose  name  appears  on  The  Survey's  subscription  list. 
Written  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  Editor,  and  Arthur  Gleason, 
former  London  correspondent  of  The  Survey.  A  book  that 
"foreshadows  changes  that  will  affect  and  condition  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilization."  "A  fine  piece  of  work  for  which 
future  historians  and  students  of  sociology  should  be  grateful." 


THE     SURVEY 


112  E.   19  Street 


New  York 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN   APPEAL  TO  TURKISH  WOMEN,1 

/To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  June  4,  I  noticed  a  cor- 
respondence addressed  to  your  valuable  publication  all  the  way 
from  Constantinople  signed  by  a  few  Turkish  ladies  belonging 
to  some  prominent  families  of  Turkish  governmental  high-stand- 
ing ministers  and  officials. 

As  a  native  of  Constantinople,  although  not  of  Turkish 
origin,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  left  my  native  land 
some  thirty  years  ago  to  make  Uncle  Sam's  country  my  home 
and  second  country,  still  I  could  not  help  myself  getting  in- 
tensely interested  with  that  correspondence. 

What  struck  me  first  was  the  fact  that  Turkish  women  had 
improved  their  intellectual  tendencies  considerably  since  my  de- 
parture from  their  country.  But  at  the  same  time,  where  were 
the  voices  of  these'  excelLent  women  when  massacres  of  Ar- 
menians and  Greeks  were  going  on  almost  in  every  region  of 
their  country  with  the  very  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment? .  .  . 

The  very  class  and  kind  of  the  people  that  Turks  sought  to 
destroy  and  against  whose  barbarous  undertakings  not  one  re- 
fined or  cultured  Turkish  woman  dared  raise  her  voice  publicly, 
were  the  very  blood  and  sinews  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  Turkey. 

Without  the  work  of  Armenian  agriculturists  and  the  com- 
mercial vehicles  of  Greek  and  Armenian  initiatives,  today  not 
only  Asia  Minor  but  the  largest  part  of  Anatalia  and  even 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  facing  a  dire  calamity  which  will  render 
common  people's  conditions  of  life  one  of  the  most  undesired 
and  unenvied  by  any  community  of  a  civilized,  industrial  and 
peaceful   country.  .  .   . 

Under  the  flag  of  this  glorious  country  hundreds  of  national- 
ists I  have  noticed  living  in  harmony,  happiness  and  content- 
ment, advantageously  making  use  of  the  opportunities  and  means 
to  success,  health  and  prosperity  which  the  laws  of  the  country 
prescribes  for  them,  and  is  utterly  incomprehensible  for  me 
why  it  is  that  comparatively  few  nations  could  not  live  just 
as  happy  and  contented  under  Turkish  Government,  if  the 
word  is  conceived  with  its  full  etymological  significance  rather 
than  an  indication  of  mis-government,  mal-administration  and 
mis-management  combined  with  blood-thirsty  and  usurping  de- 
sires. .   .   . 

Use  the  means  of  your  intellectual  superiority  to  impress 
upon  your  high  officials  and  urge  them  to  alter  entirely  the  old 
policy,  inherited  from  their  ancestors  and  convince  them  that 
bloodshed  for  conquering  purposes  will  eventually  cause  the 
ruin  and  downfall  of  a  retrogading  country  like  Turkey.  Re- 
member that  every  inch  of  ground  you  occupy  today  your  fore- 
fathers conquered  and  occupied  through  mere  physical  force 
and  shining  swords  and  that  the  homogenous  people  of  those 
grounds  have  the  right  at  least  to  live  and  die  in  the  country 
of  their  forefathers.  Learn  and  teach  how  to  respect  freedorq 
of  conscience  and  expression. — Impress  upon  your  so-called 
government  the  necessity  of  adopting  what  progressive  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America  put  into  practical  application  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  their  people  regardless  of  sect,  re- 
ligion or  race. — Then,  and  then  only,  your  laments  and  tears 
to  other  countries  will  not  be  necessary  or  at  least  in  deserving 
cases,  will  find  responsive  measures  from  the  people  you  apply 
to. — 

So  wipe  your  tears,  you  Portias  of  Turkey! 

Tramp  your  feet  down  on  the  floor  like  a  true  Yankee  wo- 
man deputy  or  senator  to  urge  your  husbands,  sons  and  brothers 
to  quit  forever  the  business  of  killing  and  murdering. — 

Advise  your  people  to  forget  these  unnatural  ambitions  of 
the  past,  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work. 

Live  and  let  all  the  others  live  also  as  human  beings  should 
live,  not  as  beasts  and  nomads.  This  should  be  the  attitude 
and  procedure  toward  constructing  a  better  Turkey. 

San    Francisco.  Ed.    Agamian. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY  AND  STATE  LEGISLATION 
To  the  Editor:  In  a  little  volume  recently  published1  Pro- 
fessor Seba  Eldridge  (now  of  the  University  of  Kansas)  has 
made  a  new  application  of  the  survey  method  in  the  study  of 
social  problems.  The  book  in  question  is  a  survey  of  social  legis- 
lation in  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  author  including  under  this 
rubric  laws  pertaining  to  care  of  the  feebleminded,  dependent 
children,  penal  institutions,  educational  needs,  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, labor  conditions,  housing  problems  and  local  government. 

While,  as  the  author  himself  states,  this  "survey  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  problems  in  the 
field  indicated,  nor  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  problems  actu- 
ally considered,"  it  represents  a  type  of  inquiry  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  very  significant.  For  it  brings  together  in  brief 
compass  an  appraisal  of  laws  and  conditions  in  the  field  covered, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  social  workers,  legis- 
lators and  others  interested  in  the  legislative  aspects  of  the 
problems  considered. 

Such  a  survey  might  well  be  undertaken  in  every  state  in  the 
intervals  between  sessions  of  the  state  legislature.  It  would 
furnish,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  basis  of  a  program  upon 
which,  after  discussion  and  modification,  social  workers,  wom- 
en's clubs  and  other  interested  agencies  and  individuals  could 
unite.  Possibly  surveys  of  this  character  would  best  be  con- 
ducted by  the  sociology  or  economics  departments  of  the  state 
universities  rather  than  by  professors  in  privately  endowed  col- 
leges, as  they  would  have  greater  influence,  perhaps,  because  of 
their  semi-official  character;  and  they  could  be  more  readily  and 
securely  established  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  investigative 
and  educative  machinery  for  dealing  with  legislative  problems 
in  this  field. 

The  method  of  procedure  illustrated  by  the  Illinois  survey  is 
rather  unusual,  if  not  unique.  "Instead  of  collecting  elaborate 
and  detailed  data  on  the  problems  dealt  with,  data  already  ac- 
cessible were  utilized  in  the  definition  and  diagnosis  of 
these  problems."  Such  a  method  has  its  advantages  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages.  Among  its  advantages  may  be  counted  its 
inexpensiveness.  Anyone  with  the  necessary  training  and  leisure 
can  apply  it  to  a  study  of  state  problems  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
an  investigation  of  problems  in  the  local  community.  Among 
the  disadvantages  may  be  counted  its  inapplicability  in  elucidat- 
ing problems  on  which  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  But  it  has  a  broad  field  of  application  despite  this 
and  other  disadvantages.  The  trained  social  surveyor  will  know 
when  "data  already  accessible"  provide  the  material  for  valuable 
inferences  as  to  needed  legislation,  and  when  they  do  not.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  in  regard  to  a  large  group  of  prob- 
lems results  can  be  secured  by  this  method  "which  are  quite  re- 
liable, and  which  are  sufficiently  exact  to  supply  guidance  to  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  problems  under-  consideration." 

The  method  is  adapted,  in  short,  to  a  periodical  interpretation 
of  social  data  already  accessible;  and  as  such  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  field  of  social  legislation  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, where  a  continuous  survey  of  state  problems,-  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  is  arranged  for,  investigation  of  the  type  here 
considered  might  well  be  combined  with  the  collection  and  in- 
terpretation of  new  data,  where  the  evidence  at  hand  does  not 
furnish  the  ba'sis  for  reliable  conclusions  regarding  the  need  for 
new  legislation.  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 

Chicago. 

'Social  Legislation  in  Illinois.  By  Seba  Eldridge.  W.  M.  Shimmin  & 
to.,  Rockford,  111.     Price,  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  Suevey,  $1.60. 


READ  the  SURVEY 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  indus- 
trial progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  social  and  industrial  movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed  in  this  issue — for  the  Survey  "follows  up." 


The   Survey,   112   East   19ti   Street,   New  York. 
I   enclose  $5   for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

Name    

Address    
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NEW 

SOCIOLOGICAL 

BOOKS 

The  High  Cost  of  Dying  as  revealed 
in  Funeral  Management  and  Costs 

By  Quincy  L.  Dowd.     270  pages.     $3.00,  postpaid  $3.15. 

A  world  survey  of  burial,  cremation  and  costs.  Says  Graham 
Taylor  in  his  foreword:  "Facts  gleaned  far  and  wide,  abroad 
and  very  close  at  hand  are  frankly  stated,  interestingly 
grouped  and  illuminatingly  described,  but  they  are  always 
dealt  with  as  the  heart-moving  facts  which  moved  the  author 
to  observe,  interpret,  and  pass  them  on  for  the  personal  pro- 
tection and  help  they  should  give  and  for  the  public  welfare 
and  progress  which  they  should  promote." 

Rural  Organization 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  National  Country  Life  Conference 
(1920).    254  pages.    $2.50,  postpaid  $2.65. 

Valuable  and  interesting  addresses  by  Lorado  Taft,  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield,  Samuel  Higginbottom,  R.  K.  Moton,  C.  J. 
Galpin  and  others.  Some  real  solutions  to  problems  presented 
in  Main  Street. 

Education  for  Social  Work 

By  Jesse  Frederick  Steiner,  Director  of  Education,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.C.  108  pages.  Paper. 
$1.00,  postpaid  $1.03. 

".  .  .  .  its  main  purpose  will  have  been  achieved  if  it  helps 
to  bring  about  a  growing  recognition  of  the  scientific  basis 
upon  which  the  structure  of  social  work  must  be  built." — 
Author. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess.  800  pages. 
$4.50,  postpaid  $4.70.    Ready  in  September. 

A  collection  of  readings  selected  to  define  and  illustrate  the 
concepts  and  principles  of  sociology;  is  designed  for  the  first 
course  in  sociology,  and  is  a  text  and  book  of  readings  com- 
bined. 

Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.  250  pages.  $2.50,  post- 
paid $2.70.    Ready  in  September. 

A  biography  of  one  of  the  great  women  of  modern  times 
woven  into  a  story  of  social  service  in  Kentucky,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Lexington. 

Purchase  from  your  dealer  or  direct 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


5746  Ellis  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


"A  Genuine  Contribution" — 

THE 

LABOR   MOVEMENT 

By  FRANK  TANNENBAUM 

"A  challenge  to  thinkers." 

— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"Gives  him  rank  as  an  expert  in  this  field." 

— Boston  Transcript. 
"Bristles  with  ideas  about  a  movement  unquestionably  forging 
•  a  new   society." 

— N.   Y.  Call. 
$2.00  at  All   Booksellers 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


2  W««t  45th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MAN  for  boys'  and  men's  work  in  Social 
Settlement.  Address  Mrs.  Grumiaux,  West- 
minster Camp,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  supervise  work  for  boys 
and  young  men  at  Council  Educational  Al- 
liance, one  who  has  done  similar  work 
among  Jews  preferred.  Write  at  once  to 
3754  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


WANTED:  For  a  nonsectarian  neigh- 
borhood agency  a  first  assistant  (woman) 
for  family  work,  club  and  class  super- 
vision, and  neighborhood  activities.  Settle- 
ment experience  necessary.  Executive  and 
administrative  ability  required.  3930  Survey. 


WANTED:  For  well  equipped  Settlement 
a  house  manager  to  take  charge  of  the 
domestic  department.  Engagement  begins 
at  once.  Settlement  experience  preferred. 
3931  Survey. 


WANTED:  Public  Health  Nurse  for  rural 
work  in  well  organized  county.  Public  health 
experience  necessary.  Oakland  County  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  resident  to  supervise 
girls'  clubs  in  well-established  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  middle  west  wanted  for  about 
September  1st.  Write  all  particulars  to  3924 
Survey. 


FINE  opportunity  for  woman  thirty  years 
or  over  with  whom  training  and  experience 
in  welfare  work  for  children  is  the  objective, 
rather  than  salary.  For  mutual  convenience 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn  preferred.  Apply  by 
letter  only.  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 
72   Schermerhorn   Street. 


WANTED:  Supervising  Nurse,  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women.  $1,500  and  mainten- 
ance. Must  have  had  experience  in  the  nurs- 
ing of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Exe- 
cutive ability  required.  Apply,  Superintend- 
ent, Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Young  women  to  care  for 
convalescent  crippled  children  for  hospital 
in  country;  nursing  experience  not  neces- 
sary; playground,  settlement,  or  kindergarr 
ten    experience    desirable.     3887    Survey. 


WANTED:  Jewish  stenographer  as  gen- 
eral assistant  to  superintendent  in  institution. 
Attractive  position,  room  and  board.  State 
salary  desired.  Apply  Superintendent,  469 
River  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  A  woman,  under  fifty  to  have 
charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys,  10  to  16  years 
of  age,  at  Hope  Farm,  a  Cottage  Community 
for  children.    3919  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  man  and  his  wife,  under 
forty,  protestant,  interested  in  doing  con- 
structive work  with  boys,  to  take  charge  of 
a  Cottage  of  30  boys,  10  to  16  years  of  age. 
3917  Survey. 


WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse,  social  serv- 
ice worker  with  some  experience  in  family 
case  work.  D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  For  Chil- 
dren,  Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper.  Woman  of  re- 
finement to  take  charge  of  Housekeeping  De- 
partment (Dietary  Department  not  included) 
in  large  institution  in  Philadelphia.  Must 
have  experience  in  employing  and  supervis- 
ing domestics.  Trained  nurse  with  house- 
keeping experience  preferred.     3938  Survey. 


WANTED:  Woman  with  Social  Service 
experience,  as  house  manager  of  Settlement 
in  eastern  city.    3937  Survey. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  family  social 
work,  for  assistant  secretary.  Must  be  quali- 
fied to  supervise  visitors,  organize  volunteers 
and  teach  case  work  to  students  in  Portland 
School  of  Social  Work.  State  age,  health, 
education,  experience,  present  salary  |and 
salary  expected.  Send  photograph,  references 
and  full  information  in  first  letter.  Public 
Welfare  Bureau,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  JEWISH  FOSTER  HOME,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  an  opening  for  a  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  Boys'  Department.  Applicants 
should  have  the  equivalent  to  a  High  School 
education  and  a  desire  to  do  social  service. 
Communicate  with  A.  D.  Faber,  Station  G., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Nurse  for  Clinic  and  follow- 
up  work.  Yiddish  essential.  Apply  Room 
419,  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
in  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office. 

WANTED:  A  woman,  under  fifty,  to 
have  charge  of  a  cottage  of  boys  10  to  16 
years  of  age  at  Hope  Farm,  a  Cottage  Com- 
munity for  children.     3919  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  domestic  science  worker  to 
take  charge  of  housekeeping  and  teach 
classes  in  large  settlement  in  Middle  West. 
Salary  $1300,  with  subsidized  board.  3943 
Survey. 

WANTED:  A  pianist  for  School  singing; 
a  lady  of  refinement  not  over  35  years  of 
age,  with  equivalent  to  High  School  educa- 
tion.    3944  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  Society  caring  for  girls, 
case  worker;  one  familiar  with  investigating 
and  Court  work  preferred.  P.  O.  Box  2881, 
Boston. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities — all 
over  the  country.  Walter  Agnew,  1254  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  Jewish,  five 
years  experience  as  physical  director,  three 
years  as  Director  of  Men's  and  Boy's  work, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Settlement,  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  and  Big  Brother  work,  desires  a  posi- 
sion  in  any  of  the  above  branches.  Can 
furnish  highest  recommendations.  3909 
Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  social 
work,  desires  position  Boys'  Institution. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  best  methods  to 
handle  children.     3916  Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced,  educated  woman, 
wants  position   as   executive   housekeeper   or 
house    mother,    in    college,    school    or    club. 
.3921  Suvey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  who 
knows  Yiddish,  Russian,  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  Esperanto,  wants  position  as 
translator  in  New  York  City.     3928  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
experienced  in  publicity  and  editorial 
phases  of  social  work,  wishes  position  in 
Middle  West  with  Community  Chest,  cen- 
tral council,  or  child  welfare  agency.  3934 
Survey. 

EXPERT  SOCIAL  ENGINEER,  learned 
in  law,  trained  in  sociology,  commended  by 
President  Roosevelt,  wants  city  leadership  in 
civic  and  social  welfare  work.  Box  5125, 
Logan  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Position  as  head  of  orphan- 
age or  similar  institution  by  experienced 
kindergarten  and  social  worker.  3940 
Survey. 

WANTED:  Social  or  literary  secretary- 
ship or  similar  executive  position,  preferably 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  gentlewoman,  cul- 
tured, experienced.  Excellent  references. 
Box  246,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


SECRETARY,    executive,    field— also    or- 
ganizing,   editorial,    and    library   experience. 


New  York    City   references, 
head,  N.  J. 


Box   23,   Bay- 


SUPERINTENDENT  in  an  Orphanage 
wants  to  make  a  change  by  October  first. 
Trained  worker,  married  man,  44  years  of 
age,  with  experience  in  Institution  and 
Child-placing.  Will  go  anywhere  in  New 
England.     3939  Survey. 


WANTED:  Executive  position  in  social 
work.  Knowledge  of  social  work  in  all  its 
branches.  Ten  years'  experience  with  gen- 
eral relief,  employment  and  social  institu- 
tional work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.    3920  Survey. 


WANTED:  An  experienced  psychiatric 
worker  desires  position.  Part  time  pre- 
ferred.    3941  Survey. 


WANTED:  Position   as  superintendent  or 
matron    in    Institution    or    Settlement.     3942 
•  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  thirty,  experienced  in  all 
settlement  and  community  center  activities, 
wishes  to  devote  evenings  weekly  to  similar 
work.  New  York  or  vicinity.  Expert  in 
dramatics  and  club  work.  Experienced  ex- 
ecutive, able  to  assume  responsibility  for 
work  of   active   organization.     3945   Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE,  ex- 
perienced in  organization,  publicity,  finance, 
and  research  in  the  East,  Middle  West  and 
West  Coast;  will  be  available  shortly.  Box 
301,  Alvarado  Road,  Berkeley,  California. 


PUBLICITY  MAN,  experienced  in  health 
work,  desires  position  with  health  or  social 
agency.  Can  handle  executive  position.  W. 
Fischer,  5523   Cabanne,  Saint  Louis. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF.  American,  ex- 
perienced, past  middle  age,  good  health  and 
habits,  desires  institutional  position;  steward, 
•chef,  cafe  manager.  References.  3915  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE  WOMAN  with  one  child  can 
offer  home  in  country  to  small  child.  Refer- 
ences required  and  given.     3904  Survey. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current   publications 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Ch;r  Amtrtraw  Journal  of  Naming  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

iEhe  JTrreman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,   116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Haaaital  Social  Service;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  HoipiU 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d  Street,  New  York. 

iHrrrtal  Hugtettr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370   Seventh   Avenue,   New   York. 

{Jublir  Meal  tit  Jiursp;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,  370   Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Asia's  American  Problem.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.     25  cents. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups, 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,  10  cents. 

Can  We  Live  Together  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor   of    Sioux    City,    la.     Price,    50   cents. 

Manual  op  Ohio  Laws  for  Social  Workers.  85 
pages  50  cents  prepaid  from  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.     Compiled  by  June  P.  Guild,  LL.B. 

Catechism  op  the  Social  Question.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New   York   City. 

The  Public  Repuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.  15,000  sold  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones    Co.,   212    Summer   St.,    Boston. 

Credit  UiSion:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,   Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 
condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  street,  New  York. 


Mary  Caroline 
Crawford 

COUNSELOR   IN   SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PUBLICITY 

•I  Miss  Crawford  has  been  re- 
tained as  Director  of  Press  Pub- 
licity for  the  Radcliffe  Endow- 
ment Fund  Campaign. 

1$  Besides  putting  out  the  press 
material  connected  with  educa- 
tional and  membership  cam- 
paigns Miss  Crawford's  office  is 
equipped  to  write,  edit,  design 
and  illustrate  all  manner  of  sup- 
plementary "literature"  for  so- 
cial service  agencies. 

Cf  Miss  Crawford  is  herself  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
For  Social  Workers.  All  her 
assistants  are  trained  artists  and 
writers. 

816   LITTLE   BUILDING 

Boston,   Massachusetts 
No  fee  for  consultation 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE: 

Are  you  looking  for  positions  in  liberal, 
labor  and  radical  movements?   ' 

Are  you  looking  for  qualified  workers? 

Address:  The  League  for  Mutual  Aid, 
Room  931,  70  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City. 
(Chelsea  3877).  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  Chair- 
man;   Mary  Gawthorpe,   Exec.   Sec'y. 


If  interested  in  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 

or 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

for   office  or  home,   let  us   send  you   free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

TheWeis  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items    for   the    next    calendar    should    reach    the 
Survey   before    September   7. 
Catholic    Charities,    National    Conference    op. 

Milwaukee.      Sept.    18-22.      The    Rev.    Dr.    John 

O'Grady,  324  Indiana  ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Cooperative     Congress,     Tenth     International. 

Basle,     Switzerland.       Aug.     22-25.       Cooperative 

League   of   America,    70    Fifth   ave.,   New   York 

city. 
Educational  Conference,  Pan-Pacific.  Honolulu, 

Hawaiian    Islands.      Aug.     11-21.      A.    H.    Ford, 

Pan-Pacific    Union,    Honolulu. 
Fellowship   of   Reconciliation.      Belmar,   N.   J. 

Sept.    8-11.      Bishop   Paul   Jones,    108   Lexington 

ave.,    New    York    city. 
Municipalities,  League  of  Iowa.   Sioux  City,   la. 

Aug.  17-19.     Frank  G.  Pierce,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Open   Forum  National   Council.   Chautauqua,   N. 

Y.       Aug.    16-26.       George    W.    Coleman,    1244 

Little    bldg.,    Boston. 
Public     Employment     Services'     International 

Association   of.      Buffalo.      Sept.    7-9.        Bryce 

M.    Stewart,    Regal    bldg.,    Ottawa,    Can. 
Tuberculosis,     Mississippi     Valley     Conference 

on.     Columbus,  O.     Sept.   12,   13,   14.     Robt.   G. 

Patterson,    83    S.    Fourth    St.,    Columbus    O. 
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Field  Work 


is  the  foundation  of  successful  training.  It  is  more  than 
experience  in  meeting  the  practical  problems  of  the 
field.  It  is  experience  under  competent  supervision  and 
accompanied  by  authoritative  interpretation. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  social  agencies  of  New 
York  City,  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  offers 
exceptional  advantages  to  those  who  desire 

Training  for  Social  Work 

Vocational  courses  are  given  in 

Criminology  Hospital  Social  Work 

Child  Welfare  Industrial  Investigation 

Social  Investigation  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  Care  Work  Community  Organization 

Principles  and  Practice  of 
Personnel  Administration 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PORTER  R.  LEE,    Director 
107  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 


Please  mention   The  Survey  lohen  •writing   to   advertisers. 
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From  Hired  Man  to  Premier 

The  Farmers'  Victory  in  Alberta 

Nellie  L.  McClung 


Pellagra  and  Poverty        Willford  I.  King 
The  New  Zionism         Horace  M.  Kallen 

The  Women's  Congress  at  Vienna 

Florence  Kelley 

A  Great  Public  Servant 

William  L.  Chenery 

t 
The  Cotton  Strike       Gerald  W.  Johnson 

The  Institute  of  Politics 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins 


Snapshots  in  Berlin 


B.L. 


"Paul,"  twenty-one  months  old,  never  before 
lived  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  His 
mother  ivas  a  janitress.  Doivn  in  the  base- 
ment his  rachitic  legs  would  not  hold  him  up. 
Yet  here  he  is  four  weeks  after  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  look  him  out  to  the  "Rest," 
to  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food, 
walking  around  in  his  pen  having  just  thrown 
his  rag  doll  far  into  the  yard 


25  Cents  a  Copy 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1921 


$5.00  a  Year 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department.  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Fublishes  quarterly,    "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange) — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  Infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU — An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro.  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Mis3  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Feace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  %  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free   on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educalon.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues.  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.     William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  In  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN    (NATIONAL)— 305    W.    98th    St., 

New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harrv  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA—Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agne» 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenlx,  vlce- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville.  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  In- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  tor  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  35« 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Daws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Dfrector,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 

105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investigations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison^  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societiea.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership.  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
June   1922.     Main    Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia. 

Delinquents  and   Correction — Louis  Robinson,   M.   D.   Philadelphia. 

Health— Donajd  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial  and  Economic   Problems — John   Shillady,   New  York. 

The  Local  Community — George  C.   Bellamy,  Cleveland. 

Mental  Hygiene — George  A.   Hastings,  New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.  Bookman,  Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America— (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St..  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Fromotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hours'  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

'JATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
joc'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
end  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
«lne  "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
fcouse  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  2Ci  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  In  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  Institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Holllngsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jon«s,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  .Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
lor  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor," 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
stration.    Special  attention  given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  »nd  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  Important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
isation without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

S«cial  Forces,  Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,    William  L.   Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.   Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child   Welfare,    Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing   Editor,   S.   Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
«S  yearly.     112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

NELLIE  L.  McCLUNG,  the  former  Canadian  suffrage 
leader,  who  has  frequently  lectured  in  the  United  States, 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Alberta  Parliament  on  the 
Liberal  ticket. 

WILLFORD  I.  KING,  economist  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  New  York  city,  was  formerly 
statistician  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
then  engaged  in  field  investigation  of  pellagra. 

GERALD  W.  JOHNSON  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
Survey  readers,  has  since  June  been  in  Europe,  where  she 
went  with  Jane  Addams  to  attend  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  in 
Vienna. 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York  city.  His  forth- 
coming book,  Zionism  and  World  Politics,  will  be  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  in  the  early  fall. 
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The  teaching  staff  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  is  composed 
exclusively  of  men  and  women  with 
professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. 

Field  work,  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, is  secured  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  social  agencies  of 
New  York  City. 

The  curriculum  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  combination  of 
study  and  practice  essential  to 
thorough  professional  training. 


Courses  are   offered  in   semester 
units. 

The    two  years'  course  leads   to 
diploma. 


Registration  for  the  fall  term  be- 
gins September  15  th. 

Inquiry   should  be   made    of   the 
Director. 


The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work 

107  East  22nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work,  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems 
and  Organization,  Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  Ball,  Registrar. 


<CKe 

GhUdrenfe 

School 


For  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  12  years 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  each  child  for  a  complete 
life,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  social  group. 
All-day  activities  make  best  use  of  advantages  of  city  life.  Hot 
lunches  served.  Afternoon  trips  in  connection  with  school 
work.  Athletic  field;  swimming;  large  roof  playground;  car- 
pentry shop;  auditorium  for  music  and  dancing;  outdoor  nature 
study;  art  and  Indian  craft  work.  Particular  attention  to 
spoken  French  and  Science.     Write  for  booklet. 

MARGARET  NAUMBURG,  Director 


32-34  W.  68th  Street 


New  York  City 


Personnel  Administration  as  a  Profession 

For    men    and    women    seeking    practical    training    for    the    higher 
executive   positions   in  this   field,   we   offer: 

( i )  An  Eight  Weeks'  Intensive  Course 

October  17— December  9,   1921 
Lectures,    conferences,    visits   to    plants,    field    work,    etc.      Subjects 
include    every    important    phase    of    employment    technique    and   in- 
dustrial   relations. 

(2)  An  Evening  Lecture-Conference  Course 
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From  Hired  Man  to  Premier 


By  Nellie  L.  McClung 


IT  all  began  as  quietly  and  innocently  as  a  summer  morn- 
ing, when  the  scent  of  clover  steals  upon  the  senses  and 
the  music  of  the  birds  delights  the  ear.  Every  one  was 
organizing — the  women,  the  workers,  every  shade  of 
religious  opinion.  Every  person  who  had  a  grievance  of  any 
kind  was  assembling  all  who  had  a  similar  one,  and  so  it  was 
a  logical  thing  for  the  farmers  to  get  together. 

There  were  three  problems  bearing  heavily  upon  them. 
They  wanted  better  railway  facilities  to  move  their  products, 
and  a  wider  market  for  them,  and  they  wanted  a  revision  of 
the  tariff.  The  Farmers  in  all  this  had  the  strong  support 
and  help  of  every  claft  <<  I  citizen.  What  concerned  them  con- 
cerned the  banker  and  the  store-keeper,  the  real  estate  man, 
the  baker,  the  blacksmith,  the  teacher  and  the  minister,  and 
so  every  one  was  interested.  The  conventions,  which  were  held 
one  year  in  Calgary  and  the  next  year  in  Edmonton,  were 
looked  upon  as  an  event  in  each  city  and  brought  out  large 
audiences  of  the  city  people.  The  United  Farm  Women  held 
their  conventions  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  joint  sessions 
there  were  many  public  questions  discussed  with  such  intel- 
ligence that  the  resolutions  of  these  meetings  were  a  powerful 
factor  in  shaping  the  opinions  of  the  whole  country.  The  first 
definite  demand  for  woman  suffrage  from  a  man's  organization 
came  from  the  United  Farmers'  Association.  Their  attitude 
on  the  liquor  -question  was  re-affirmed  from  year  to  year.  They 
called  for  prison  reform,  better  hospital  facilities,  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  a  reform  of  the  banking  system.  Among 
their  speakers  each  year  were  the  cabinet  ministers,  who  laid 
before  them  their  plans  for  the  future  and  received  their  sug- 
gestions. At  the  last  convention  there  was  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  approval  of  these  plans  and  the  greatest  cordiality 
existed  between  the  Farmers  and  the  Government. 

This  friendliness  was  cemented  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
thirty  members  of  the  legislature  were  farmers,  and  the 
premier  himself  was  a  member  of  the  local  in  his  constituency, 
where  he  has  operated  a  farm  for  years.  The  Government  had 
given  a  grant  to  the  organization  each  year,  and  a  certain 
Sunday  was  set  apart  as  U.  F.  A.  Sunday,  at  which  time 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  asked  to  give  addresses. 

No  one  suspected  that  the  Farmers  were  beginning  to  dream 
of  political  power — that  is  direct  power.  It  was  already  recog- 
nized that  they  had  tremendous  influence  with  the  Govern- 
ment inasmuch  as  they  were  shaping  public  opinion,  and  the 
Government    had    frequent   conferences   with    their    leaders. 


When  in  the  House  last  winter  the  question  was  being  dis- 
cussed of  granting  to  the  Imperial  Oil  company  the  privilege 
of  putting  in  a  pipe  line  from  Fort  Norman,  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  a  wire  of  protest  from  the  U.  F.  A.  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  Government  decision  to  refuse  this  con- 
cession. 

It  was  further  believed  that  the  Farmers  would  be  a  strong 
factor  in  the  next  Dominion  elections.  Their  keen  interest  in 
the  matters  of  tariff  reform,  better  freight  rates,  and  more 
efficient  handling  of  grain,  often  resulted,  in  discussion  and  in 
resolutions  calling  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  agricultural 
implements  and  household  machinery,  in  the  saying  of  hard 
things  about  the  people  at  Ottawa.  But  that  did  not  hurt 
any  one's  feelings.  No  one  knew  that  there  was  any  hostility 
to  the  provincial  Government  or  that  they  were  being  blamed 
for  the  hard  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  was  laboring. 
In  fact  the  Government  were  being  severely  censored  by  a 
certain  element  in  the  cities  for  doing  too  much  for  the 
farmers,  and  using  the  taxes  gathered  in  the  cities  to  benefit  the 
country  districts.  The  cities  of  the  province  had  always  been 
represented  by  opposition  members  until  the  election  of  1917, 
when  Calgary  elected  one  independent  Liberal.  Edmonton 
remained  in  the  opposition  with  all  its  representatives. 

The  first  rift  in  the  lute  came  two  years  ago  when  a  bye- 
election  occurred  in  one  of  the  country  ridings,  and  the  man 
who  opposed  the  Government  was  a  member  of  the  U.  F.  A. 
local  and  endorsed  by  them.  The  Government  were  prepared 
to  elect  their  man  and  even  the  premier  went  into  the  riding  to 
speak  for  him.  Unfortunately  there  appeared  some  of  the 
undesirable  element  who  rouse  to  the  cry  of  an  election  like 
the  old  fire-horse  when  he  hears  the  gong — though  their  motive 
is  not  so  heroic  as  that  which  impels  the  horse.  The  contest 
became  a  very  bitter  one,  and  the  U.  F.  A.  called  on  all  free- 
souled  citizens  to  help  them  fight  the  political  machine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  things  were  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  premier  that  worked  against  the  Government,  and  the 
farmers  elected  their  man.  His  victory  was  hailed  as  a  triumph 
of  the  people  over  the  iniquities  of  party  government.  The 
Government  gave  as  their  reason  for  entering  the  fight  so 
strongly  the  statement  that  the  Farmers'  candidate  had  made 
charges  against  them  which  they  felt  they  must  refute.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  defeat  of  the  Government  which  was 
accomplished  in  such  a  spectacular  fashion  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July. 
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The  strange  feature  cf  it  all  was  that  there  was  practically 
no  criticism  of  the  Stewart  Government.  Their  policies  had 
been  approved  by  the  Farmers'  conventions  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  no  evidence  or  suspicion  of  wrong-doing  in  money 
matters — there  was  very  little  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
no  animosity  against  the  Government  members,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' representatives  said  so  publicly.  High  tributes  of  praise 
were  paid  to  the  premier,  but  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  this  rising  tide  was  so 
apparent  that  if  there  had  been  any  statesmanship  in  the  minds 
of  the  government  they  would  have  recognized  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  not  attempted  to  defend  their  seats 
against  the  inevitable. 

One  of  the  good  talking  points  which  the  Farmers  had  was 
that  the  Government  had  sprung  the  election  on  them  before 
they  had  had  a  chance  to  organize,  and  the  president  of  the 
U.  F.  A.  himself  said  that  the  putting  of  candidates  in  every 
field  was  their  protest  against  this.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Farmers  would  have  a  good  strong  group  in  the  new  House, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  his  wish  that  they  should  domi- 
nate. 

However,  the  heather  was  on  fire  and  neither  the  president 
nor  any  one  else  could  stop  its  burning.  It  swept  the  province 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  morning  after  the  election  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  in  the  full  flush  of  victory  described  the 
wreck  of  the  Government  as  "so  complete  that  there  is  not 
enough  debris  left  to  show  where  it  occurred."  That,  how- 
ver,  was  a  flight  of  fancy  for  which  he  may  be  excused.  The 
premier  was  returned  by  acclamation,  three  of  the  Cabinet 
were  returned  and  eleven  others — the  city  of  Edmonton,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  returning  the  full  five  supporters  of 
the  Stewart  administration.  The  Farmers  have  thirty-eight 
in  the  new  Government,  and  took  control  on  August  the 
thirteenth. 

The  New  Cabinet 

The  new  premier,  Herbert  Greenfield,  is  a  man  fifty-two 
years  of  age  who  came  to  Canada  from  England,  worked  as 
a  hired  man  on  a  farm  in  Ontario  for  some  time,  and  then 
came  to  Alberta  and  homesteaded.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  good 
judgment  and  an  excellent  speaker.  There  was  considerable 
disappointment  over  the  refusal  of  President  Woods  of  the 
U.  F.  A.  to  accept  the  premiership.  It  was  felt  that  as  he 
was  the  man  who  had  started  the  agitation  and  had  perfected 
the  organization  which  had  defeated  the  Government,  he 
should  assume  the  responsibility.  But  those  who  know  both 
of  the  men  declare  that  Mr.  Greenfield  is  by  far  the  more 
practical  man  of  the  two.  Mr.  Woods  will  continue  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  U.  F.  A. 

The  new  Cabinet  is  made  up  of  British-  or  Canadian- 
born  citizens,  thus  contradicting  the  rumors  persistently  cir- 
culated that  the  new  agrarian  movement  in  Canada  is  anti- 
British  in  character.  The  members  are  all  bona  fide  farmers 
except  the  attorney-general,  who  is  a  lawyer.  There  is  but 
one  man  who  ever  sat  in  a  parliament  before.  He  is  George 
Hoadley,  once  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  opposition.  Mr. 
Hoadley  is  now  minister  of  agriculture.  There  is  one  woman 
member,  Mrs.  Walter  Parlby,  an  Englishwoman  of  splendid 
ability  who  has,  ever  since  she  came  to  the  province,  taken 
an  active  part  in  its  affairs.  She  has  been  the  president  of  the 
U.  F.  W.  A.,  the  women's  organization  corresponding  to  the 
U.   F.   A.,   and  was,   therefore,   the  logical   woman  to  fill   a 


cabinet  position.  The  premier  and  the  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Brownlee,  of  Calgary,  were  not  candidates  in  the  election 
and  will  have  to  have  seats  found  for  them. 

The  matter  of  choosing  the  Cabinet  was  left  to  the  new 
premier  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  one  expressing  an  opinion 
that  he  has  made  a  wise  selection.  For  a  while  it  was  hoped 
that  the  former  premier  would  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
and  continue  in  his  Department  of  Railways  and  Telephones, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  been  offered  this  post, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  it. 

Problems  Facing  the  Farmers 

There  is  considerable  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  however,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  northern  railways  for 
the  Farmers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  railways  that 
are  not  paying  should  be  discontinued.  Nevertheless  the 
new  Government  will  have  their  hands  full  giving  relief  to 
the  settlers  in  the  dried  out  region  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  devise  some  plan 
of  moving  these  settlers  to  the  northern  districts  where  drought 
is  unknown. 

If  this  is  done  it  will  indeed  solve  the  problem  of  the 
non-paying  railways  of  the  north  for  the  only  reason  »hat 
these  railways  do  not  pay  is  the  sparseness  of  the  population. 
The  soil  is  productive  and  conditions  for  successful  farming 
favorable.  The  north  has,  indeed,  everything  in  its  favor 
and  needs  only  more  people  and  better  railways  to  make  it 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  of  the  world.  Grain 
will  ripen  ninety  days  from  the  day  it  is  sown,  for  the  hours 
of  daylight  are  so  long  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are  "six  weeks 
of  sunshine  in  the  month  of  July."  Will  the  new  Govern- 
ment be  big  enough  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  north  ? 

One  of  the  causes  for  the  turn  in  popular  favor  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Stewart  administration  was  the  poor  en- 
forcement of  the  liquor  act.  The  Farmers  have  always  been 
strong  prohibitionists,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  give  a  better  measure  of  law  enforcement  secured  for  them 
many  a  vote.  The  new  premier  has  made  a  very  popular  pro- 
nouncment  on  this  and  says  that  the  Government  will  formu- 
late a  new  policy  and  give  rigid  enforcement — all  of  which 
is  very  disquieting  to  the  gum-shoe  gentlemen  who  were  plan- 
ning to  relieve  Alberta's  thirst  by  devious  means.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  thirsty  ones,  or  they  who  would  turn 
thirst  into  money,  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Farm- 
ers, but  they — the  Farmers — may  find  it  a  far  more  difficult 
matter  actually  to  enforce  the  act  than  it  is  to  sit  in  con- 
vention and  censure  the  former  Government  for  not  so 
doing. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Farmers'  Government  is  going 
to  be  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  difficulties  of  the  province, 
which  are  many.  The  Dominion  Labor  Party  was  endorsed 
by  the.  U.  F.  A.  though  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  the 
Farmers  did  not  vote  for  the  D.  L.  P.  candidates  when  they 
had  the  opportunity.  This  situation  arose  only  in  the  cities 
in  which  there  were  country  polls  and  a  Farmers'  candidate 
running.  The  new  Cabinet  has  in  it  one  labor  man — Alex 
Ross  of  Calgary — who  will  be  minister  of  public  works  and 
of  labor  too. 

Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  farmer  he  is  not 
favorably  disposed  toward  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  His 
work  is  seasonable,  he  fights  against  time,  and  it  is  hard  to 
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imagine  a  farmer  with  his  wheat  shelling  an  enthusiastic  ally 
endorsing  the  44-hour  week.  The  worst  thing  the  farmer  has 
had  to  put  up  with  has  been  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  those 
workers  who  demand  the  high  scale  of  wages  now  prevailing. 
It  is  well  known  that  on  a  farm  one  man  is  often  as  good  as 
two  or  three,  according  to  experience,  willingness,  and  effi- 
ciency. It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  farmer  to 
be  strong  on  the  standardization  of  wages.  Therefore,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  coalition  of  farmer  and  labor  will 
work  out. 

The  Farmers'  victory  in  Ontario  and  the  working  out  of 
the  coalition  there  was  no  doubt  a  factor  in  the  Alberta  situ- 
ation. It  gave  the  suggestion,  and  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
last  few  years  have  made  the  farmers  discontented  and  ready 
to  oppose  any  government.    When  things  go  wrong  it  is  only 


natural  for  those  in  authority  to  be  blamed  for  it.  The 
average  voter  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish  between 
the  dominion  and  the  provincial  government,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Wheat  Board  was  often  cited  as  one  of  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Stewart  Government,  although  they  had  in  fact  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  had  the  Edmonton  school  board. 

The  attitude  of  the  province  is  one  of  keenest  interest. 
No  empty  seats  are  anticipated  in  the  galleries  of  the  House 
at  the  coming  session.  The  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a 
stiff  piece  of  work  ahead  of  the  new  Government,  and  the 
hope  is  everywhere  expressed  that  they  will  make  good.  In 
the  full  flush  of  their  victory  the  Farmers  will  now  put  can- 
didates in  every  dominion  riding,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
that  the  next  government  at  Ottawa  will  be  a  farmer-labor 
government. 


The  Women's  Congress  at  Vienna 


By  Florence  Kelley 


WHY  Vienna?  Why  the  city  so  recently  deci- 
mated by  starvation  and  the  influenza  plague? 
The  city  in  all  Europe  of  raging  midsummer 
heat?  Why  should  that  city  have  been  chosen 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  in  July?  Three 
answers  suffice  among  many  possible  ones.  Vienna  is  ac- 
cessible for  members  from  the  new  nations  who  must  be 
enlisted  if  the  league  is  to  consist  of  groups  pledged  to 
peace  and  freedom  in  all  countries;  many  people  from  the 
impoverished  nations  could  travel  to  Vienna  and  live  through- 
out the  congress  because  of  the  fabulous  decline  in  the  Austrian 
rate  of  exchange;  and  finally,  and  of  great  importance,  the 
Austrian  section  pressed  their  invitation  with  a  fervent  plea 
that  delegates  from  all  the  world  should  come  and  see  how 
art  and  culture  may  survive  not  only  prolonged  war  but  a 
deadly  peace.  These  three  things  make  it  a  suitable  place  for 
an  International  Peace. 

This  wise  decision  brought  people  from  twenty-eight  coun- 
tries as  delegates,  fraternal  delegates,  delegates  at  large,  and 
visitors,  according  to  the  political  conditions  in  the  nations 
whence  they  came.  From  the  Ukraine  came  women  living 
under  four  ascertainable  governments:  the  Bolsheviki  in  the 
East,  the  Poles  in  the  West,  and  two  in  the  area  between. 
Twenty-one  telegrams  were  received  from  Ukrainian  groups 
who  were  unable  to  send  delegates. 

At  a  great  public  evening  session,  a  daughter  of  Radich,  the 
Croatian  agrarian  leader,  described  the  non-resistant,  or  pas- 
sive-resistant, movement  of  the  peasants  in  her  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia'. In  the  sessions  and  on  committees  Germans,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Greeks,  women  from  nations  still  at 
war  and  others  from  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  old  Austrian 
empire,  conferred  and  discussed  in  the  honest  (and  sometimes 
painful)  effort  to  serve  the  common  cause  of  a  new  world. 

From  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  Mexico  came  young 
women,  one  a  member  of  the  Society  for  International  Friend- 
ship recently  formed  among  influential  women  in  Tokyo. 

Among  the  fraternal  delegates  were  Mrs.  Henry  Villard; 
of  New  York,  from  the  Women's  Peace  Society,  Mrs.  Curtis 
from  the  Pan-African  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz  from 
the  Women's  International  Labor  Congress.     Mrs.  Villard, 


whose  sailing  had  been  delayed  by  the  coal  strike,  arrived 
toward  the  end  of  the  congress,  interested  chiefly  in  non- 
resistance.  As  a  fraternal  delegate,  giving  a  greeting  from  the 
Women's  Peace  Society,  she  made  a  noble  address  upon  non- 
resistance.  She  was  given  the  courtesy  of  the  floor  on  two 
other  occasions,  one  being  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas  we  believe  that  wars  will  never  cease  until  human 
life  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that 
we  adopt  the  principle  of  non-resistance  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

A  majority  voted  for  this  resolution,  after  the  chair  had 
ruled,  in  response  to  a  point  of  order  raised  by  the  chairman 
of  the  British  section,  that  such  a  vote  would  change  the  basis 
of  membership,  that  the  vote  was  an  expressien  of  individual 
opinion  and  purpose,  and  that  it  could  not  be  taken  as  binding 
the  sections. 

In  general  the  resolutions  introduced  by  the  national  sections 
and  from  the  floor,  by  their  number,  variety,  and  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  several  were  advocated,  registered  growth 
in  confidence  keeping  step  with  the  growth  of  women's  political 
power  since  the  first  Congress  at  the  Hague  in  1915. 

From  Holland,  Dr.  Aletta  Jakobs,  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  the  league,  presented  a  resolution  which  binds 
the  league  to  make  revision  of  the  Treaties  its  principal  aim. 
This  undertaking  would  obviously  be  an  empty  gesture  with- 
out the  vast  spread  of  suffrage.  The  women  of  the  white  race 
having  obtained  political  power  everywhere  except  in  the  Latin 
countries  (including  in  this  exception  South  America),  the 
Holland  resolution  becomes  Number  One  in  a  World  Pro- 
gram for  which  the  foundations  did  not  yet  exist  when  tne 
congress  met  at  the  Hague  in  191 5,  or  when  the  Treaties 
were  still  in  the  making  in  1919. 

Inextricably  interrelated  with  the  Holland  resolution  is  the 
plan  recommended  jointly  by  the  American  and  British  sec- 
tions, under  which  a  cable  message  carried  congratulations  to 
President  Harding  on  calling  an  International  Conference  for 
Disarmament.  All  sections  were  urged  to  devote  the  week 
preceding  that  conference  to  demonstrations  on  a  national 
scale  in  favor  of  immediate  ivorld-wide  disarmament.  Those 
sections  whose  governments  were  invited  to  take  part  were 
recommended   to  stimulate  them  by  deputations  and   in  all 
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other  feasible  ways.    The  international  interchange  of  speakers 
was  especially  emphasized. 

These  immediate  activities  affecting  world  government 
shared  the  first  place  with  the  age-long  work  of  education. 
The  curse  of  past  mis-education,  and  the  threat  for  the  whole 
human  race  that  lurks  in  present  survivals  thereof,  found 
recognition  on  all  possible  occasions.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
without  discussion  in  favor  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment 
in  all  forms  of  education,  including  that  in  reformatories ;  and 
also  for  protecting  children  against  misuse  for  political  pur- 
poses—such, for  instance,  as  having  them  take  part  in  political 
parades. 

Reform  in  Education 

An  extraordinarily  illuminating  divergence  developed  from 
the  conflicting  experience  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Speakers 
from  Germany  attributed  the  World  War  largely  to  their 
own  state  monopoly  of  education  which  had,  for  fifty  years, 
consistently  fostered  militarism.  The  Austrian  women  on  the 
contrary,  in  whose  country  one  of  the  most  precious  gains  of 
the  revolution  is  the  transfer  of  the  schools  from  ecclesiastical 
domination  to  the  secularized  state  and  the  city,  overflowed 
with  untried  confidence  in  their  newly  acquired  power  as 
citizens.  The  crux  of  the  matter  was  stated  by  Madame 
Duchene,  of  Paris,  in  her  question:  "If  the  self-governing 
nations  cannot  control  their  schools,  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  what  is  the  basis 
of  our  hope  that  we  can  control  any  part  of  our  governments?" 
For  this  question  no  answer  was  forthcoming. 

More  than  one  American  delegate  was,  however,  moved 
to  dwell  in  silence,  with  renewed  anxiety,  upon  the  proposed 
federal  department  of  education  in  the  United  States,  with  its 
many  opportunities  for  censorship  and  military  propaganda  of 
various  sorts. 

•  In  Central  Europe  the  use  of  school  "readers"  as  a  long 
established,  traditional  means  of  stupefying  young  children  is 
a  burning  topic.  The  congress,  therefore,  referred  to  its  new 
standing  committee  on  education  a  suggestive  resolution 
emanating  from  Vienna,  as  to  the  use  in  the  schools  of  cheap, 
well  printed  editions  of  the  classics  of  all  peoples,  as  a  common 
inheritance  of  the  youth  of  the  world.  The  congress  recom- 
mended to  the  sections  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
examine  school  texts,  to  strive  to  eliminate  passages  which 
tend  toward  war,  and  to  promote  the  use  of  material  adapted 
to  stimulate  respect  for  and  understanding  of  the  other 
nations. 

The  president  of  the  congress  said,  at  a  public  reception 
held  in  what  is  doubtless  the  most  beautiful  room  in  any 
city  hall  in  the  world,  that  she  had  attended  a  suffrage  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  mother  of  the  president  of  the  Austrian 
Republic  in  191 3  when  the  Austrian  women  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  belonging  to  any  organization  having  a  political 
aim.  She  returned  eight  years  later  to  find  suffrage  extended 
to  all  women  over  21  years  of  age,  with  eleven  women  sitting 
in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  four  in  the  upper  House, 
and  twenty-three  as  members  of  the  City  Council  of  Vienna. 
In  the  face  of  these  rapid  changes,  who  would  venture  to'  say 
that  Permanent  Peace  or  any  other  unpopular  cause  was 
hopeless  ? 

Even  the  basis  for  peace  seemed  not  so  far  away  when  the 
large  audience  containing  many  Austrian  officials  listened  with 
profound  interest  to  a  French  woman,  Mademoiselle  Melin, 
who,  although  her  devastated  home  was  not  yet  rebuilt,  held 


war  itself  as  an  institution  responsible  for  the  wretched  world 
in  which  we  are  all  living.  Mademoiselle  Melin  spoke 
superbly  then  as  she  did  once  more  on  the  Thursday  following 
the  congress  when,  again  in  the  city  hall,  she  addressed  an 
audience  of  wounded  soldiers  who  applauded  to  the  echo  of 
this  French  woman  telling  them  that  there  could  be  no  victor 
in  modern  warfare.  It  was  her  magnanimity  as  well  as  her 
exquisite  oratory  that  carried  her  message,  although  perhaps 
both  were  rivalled  in  a  Belgian  delegate,  Mademoiselle  Lucie 
Dujardih,  who  addressed  the  congress.  She  had  been  carried 
to  Germany  in  January,  191 5,  had  remained  there,  in  one 
prison  camp  after  another,  until,  threatened  with  tuberculosis, 
Ishe  was  invalided  to  Switzerland  in  July,  191 8.  Upon  her 
return  to  Belgium,  after  the  Armistice,  she  had  organized  an 
association  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Germany,  that 
they  might  feed  German  and  Austrian  children.  She  was 
able  to  report  to  the  congress  that  this  association  had  re- 
ceived 2,000  children  as  guests  in  Belgium;  she  made  her 
speech,  however,  in  order  to  thank  the  delegates  for  what  the 
various  sections  had  done  for  her  compatriots. 

Among  twenty-eight  resolutions  adopted  by  a  body  com- 
posed of  such  varied  elements,  there  was  inevitably  divergence 
as  to  timeliness  and  importance.  The  scope  of  the  following 
appears  to  be  well-nigh  universal: 

Since  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  aims  at  the  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  between 
social  classes  as  between  nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  its  national 
sections  and  of  its  individual  members  to  initiate  and  support 
laws  looking  to  the  gradual  abolition  of  property  privileges 
(for  instance  by  means  of  taxation,  death  duties  and  land 
reform)  and  to  the  development  of  economic  and  individual 
freedom,  and  to  work  to  awaken  and  strengthen  among  mem- 
bers of  the  possessing  classes  the  earnest  will  to  alter  the 
economic  system  in  the  direction  of  social  justice. 

Self-Determination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 

The  resolution  dealing  with  Ireland  was  introduced  by  the 
British  section,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  league  that 
oppressed  peoples  do  not  present  their  own  grievances  to  be 
voted  on,  but  that  they  shall  be  presented  by  delegates  from 
the  dominant  nation,  all  concerned  having  previously  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  substance  and  form.  The  resolution 
reads : 

Resolved  that  this  congress  while  welcoming  with  enthusiasm 
the  truce  arranged  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upholds 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  people  to  national  self-determination, 
and  recognizes  that  Ireland's  struggle  for  independence  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  civilized  world,  inasmuch  as  peaceful 
international  relations  cannot  be  assured  until  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  government  by  consent  are  univer- 
sally  accepted. 

Following  this  the  attention  of  the  world  was  called  to  the 
position  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  the  Ukraine,  India  and  Egypt. 

In  international  meetings  on  the  Continent,  besides  resolu- 
tions of  a  binding  character,  there  exists  a  useful  and  con- 
venient device  known  as  a  "Vceu,"  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
"the  sense  of  the  meeting"  as  used  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  foregoing  paragraph  is  a  case  in  point.  The  congress 
recorded  its  opinion  though  immediate  concrete  action  could 
not  be  pledged. 

Resolutions  must,  of  course,  be  adopted.  Without  them  an 
international  congress  is  unthinkable.  But  sometimes  precious 
treasures  of  thought,  suggestion  and  warning  appear  which 
promise  to  outlast  the  fruits  of  all  our  faithful  drudging.  Such 
is  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Ferriere,  of  the  International  Red  Cross, 
that  a  series  of  histories  should  be  prepared  by  men  of  the 
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ripest  scholarship,  covering  the  new  Succession  States  of  the 
old  Austrian  empire,  these  histories  to  be  prepared  from  the 
standpoint  of  world  history  and  translated  into  the  languages 
of  all  these  states.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  save  the  children  of 
these  lands  from  the  curse  of  being  taught,  each  one,  solely  the 
traditions  of  his  own  people  and  those  from  the  chauvinist 
point  of  view. 

Warning  solemn  and  nobly  uttered  came  from  the  fraternal 
delegate  from  the  Pan-African  Congress,  Mrs.  Curtis,  the 
widow  of  a  former  American  minister  to  Liberia.  Her  mes- 
sage, beautifully  given,  and  heard  with  the  utmost  respect, 
was  summed  up  in  the  closing  words:  "There  is  no  White 
Justice  and  no  Black  Justice.  There  is  only  Human  Justice. 
Peace  will  never  reign  in  the  world  until  this  truth  becomes 
the  guide  to  action  of  all  the  peoples." 

Overriding  lively  protest  from  the  floor,  Jane  Addams  de- 
clined reelection,  insisting  that  the  choice  of  the  president  be 
left  to  the  executive  committee  of  which  she  remains  a  mem- 
ber. Emily  Green  Balch,  for  twenty  years  one  of  the  faculty 
of  Wellesley  College,  was  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  league. 

If,  before  the  fourth  congress  meets  at  the  call  of  the  executive 
committee,  universal   disarmament  becomes   an   accomplished 


fact,  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom will  have  had  an  honorable  share  in  that  achievement. 

Seen  in  retrospect  the  characteristics  of  the  congress  were 
vitality,  growth  and  determination.  More  delegations  and 
larger  ones,  the  re-appearance  of  important  members  of  the 
Hague  and  Zurich  meetings,  even  the  overcrowding  of  the 
program  with  unforeseen  matters  too  important  to  be  ignored 
or  delayed,  all  demonstrated  vigorous  life  and  the  will  to 
continued  effort. 

Seen  in  prospect,  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  will  continue  its  work  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  striving  for  changes  in  the  Treaties.  It  will  back 
to  the  limit  of  its  powers  President  Harding's  Disarmament 
Conference.  Through  its  national  sections  and  new  standing 
committee  it  will  help  to  remodel  education. 

At  the  Hague  meeting  in  19 15,  woman  suffrage  in  its 
present  extent  was  still  merely  a  hope,  and  the  European  press 
marvelled  that  women  there  gave  their  attention  to  a  reform 
still  remote.  At  Zurich  in  April,  1919,  the  League  of  Nations 
integrated  with  the  Treaty  was  for  some  a  hope,  for  others  a 
dread,  for  all  an  imminent  event.  Today  the  fate  of  European 
civilization  depends  upon  the  re-writing  of  that  Treaty  in 
the  shadjpw  of  horrible  experience. 


Pellagra  and  Poverty 


By  Willford  L  King 


RECENTLY,  the  country  was  startled  by  newspaper 
headlines  telling  of  the  scourge  of  pellagra  that  was 
sweeping  the  South.  Immediately  thereafter,  every 
one  was  puzzled  by  a  series  of  assertions,  denials 
and  re-assertions  concerning  the  real  state  of  affairs.  All  of 
this  conflict  in  opinions  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
among  the  people  at  large,  there  is  still  very  little  accurate 
information  about  the  disease,  its  history,  nature,  cause,  and 
effects,  and  concerning  the  methods  of  prevention  or  cure. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  even  the  most  care- 
ful students  of  the  subject  have  obtained  any  real  grasp  of 
the  facts — and  even  yet  much  remains  to  be  learned.  When 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  South  deny  emphatically  the  re- 
ports of  the  existence  of  so  many  thousands  of  cases,  they  are 
perfectly  sincere,  for  many  of  them  have  never,  to  their 
knowledge,  seen  a  pellagrin.  This  situation  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  contact  between  poor 
people  and  their  wealthier  neighbors,  and  partly  by  the  ill- 
defined  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  normally  ex- 
tremely abundant  has  been  dispelled  as  a  result  of  studies 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  con- 
tinuously since  early  in  1916.  The  investigations  in  1916, 
while  considerable  in  scope,  were  only  preliminary,  but  in 
1917,  a  survey  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  health  studies 
was  successfully  carried  through.  Medical  officers,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger,  canvassed  the 
homes  of  all  the  operatives  in  twenty-four  cotton  mill  villages 
of  South  Carolina  once  every  two  weeks  during  the  entire 
year.  When  their  records  were  compiled,  the  fact  was  re- 
vealed that,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year,  from  2  to 
7  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  were  affected  with  the  disease. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  furthermore,  that  191 7  was 


in  any  sense  an  abnormal  year  or  that  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lages studied  were  not  thoroughly  typical  of  all  the  cotton 
mill  operatives  of  the  South.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
moreover,  that  pellagra  is  distinctly  more  prevalent  among 
the  Negro  cotton  growers  of  the  Mississippi  delta  than  among 
the  cotton  mill  workers  of  South  Carolina. 

The  disease  is,  then,  very  abundant  indeed,  but  even  the 
physicians  of  the  South  have  little  conception  of  its  real 
prevalence.  That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  cotton  mill  villages  covered  by  Dr.  Goldberger's  in- 
vestigators, not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  pellagra  cases 
were  observed  by  the  local  physicians;  yet  this  oversight  is 
little  reflection  upon  either  their  competence  or  devotion  to 
duty,  for  only  in  severe  cases  is  the  physician  called  in,  and  he 
therefore  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  many  mild  attacks; 
in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  not  only  that  a  physician  rarely  is 
summoned,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  afflicted  with 
the  disease  recover  without  being  aware  that  they  have  ever 
had  it.  This  is  true  because  of  the  varied  and  deceptive  na- 
ture of  the  manifestations  of  the  ailment.  Even  the  greatest 
experts  are  as  yet  unable  to  decide  just  when  a  person  does  or 
does  not  have  the  malady.  Indeed  it  probably  shades  off 
imperceptibly  into  that  familiar  complaint  known  as  "spring- 
fever." 

In  its  earlier  stages  pellagra  is  characterized  by  indigestion, 
lassitude,  aches  and  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  sore 
mouth,  muscular  weakness,  nervousness,  or  any  combination 
of  these  symptoms,  all  of  which  are  likely  to  accompany  other 
ailments.  The  only  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease  is  the 
development  of  n  eruption,  the  appearance  of  which  is  al- 
most identic  .vith  that  resulting  from  sunburn  and  which 
can  be  distii.6uished  from  the  latter  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
pellagra  eruption  is  nearly  always  symmetrical — that  is  it  ap- 
pears on  both  sides  of  the  body,  for  example  on  both  wrists, 
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in  exactly  similar  location  and  outline.  Eventually,  the 
cuticle  peels  off  and  the  manifestation  disappears  in  just  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sunburn.  Since  the  eruption  com- 
monly is  first  noticed  in  May  or  June,  it  is  of  course  perfectly 
natural  to  assume  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  the 
intensity  of  which  is  just  then  beginning  to  be  noticeable.  In 
most  cases,  especially  among  children,  the  disease  is  so  mild 
that  the  patient  recovers  before  the  end  of  the  summer  with- 
out ever  realizing  that  he  has  been  suffering  from  pellagra. 
This  common  tendency  toward  a  speedy  recovery  not  only  is 
a  great  asset  to  the  quack  doctor  whose  useless  nostrums  are 
of  "course  credited  with  the  cure,  but  also  is  likely  to  lead  the 
honest  physician  as  well  to  put  faith  in  the  curative  power 
of  the  remedies  which  he  has  administered. 

Were  the  typical  mild  and  brief  indisposition  characteristic 
of  all  the  attacks,  it  might  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  treatment  of  pellagra.  However,  the 
degree  of  malnutrition  giving  rise  to  even  these  mild  cases 
presumably  prevents  the  proper  physical  development  of  chil- 
dren, destroys  ambition  and  enterprise,  and  increases  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease.  Furthermore,  in  a  considerable  minor- 
ity of  cases,  the  recovery  is  not  so  rapid,  and  the  results  are 
most  serious.  When  the  disease  continues  long,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  older  persons,  nervousness  tends  to  increase,  and 
eventually  insanity  is  likely  to  result ;  in  fact  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  the  asylums  of  the  South  are  victims 
of  pellagra.  In  many  instances,  also,  even  if  insanity  does  not 
occur,  the  patient  gradually  grows  weaker  until  death  over- 
takes him.  Such  instances  are  common  enough  to  bring  it 
about  that  pellagra  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  death  in  the 
southern  states.  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  malady  is 
much  feared  by  the  common  people  of  the  South.  They  usually 
believe  it  to  be  infectious  and  frequently  refer  to  it  as  a  kind 
of  leprosy.  Under  these  circumstances,  afflicted  persons  are 
of  course  shunned,  and  the  natural  result  is  an  attempt  to 
hide  the  fact  that  they  are  affected  by  the  much-feared  dis- 
ease. 

Most  discussions  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  pellagra  is  something  distinctly  new.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  prevailed  in  Europe  since  ancient  times.  The  idea 
that  it  has  been  imported  into  this  country  from  abroad  is 
entirely  fallacious.  As  to  how  long  it  has  been  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  no  one  knows;  but  it  has  probably  been 
common  for  generations.  As  previously  suggested,  spring- 
fevfer,  with  its  accompanying  sarsaparilla,  may  prove  to  be 
an  unsuspected  close  cousin. 

While  the  disease  has  been  known  for  so  long,  its  origin 
and  nature  have,  until  very  recently,  baffled  all  investigators. 
The  solution  of  the  mystery  furnishes  one  of  the  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  health.  Interesting 
comments  upon  the  causes  of  pellagra  were  found  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  physicians  of  long  ago.  Back  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  the  fact  was  noted  by  a  French  doctor  that 
in  the  south  of  France,  pellagra  was  extremely  common 
among  the  shepherds,  but  that"  the  cowherds  in  the  same 
vicinity  entirely  escaped  affection.  Later  writers  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  especially  common  in 
those  regions  of  Italy  in  which  the  peasantry  lived  largely 
upon  the  corn  which  they  raised.  It  was  observed  that  this 
corn  was  frequently  of  poor  quality.  Hence,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  malady  originated  from  the  use  of  moldy  corn.  The 
idea  that  the  use  of  corn  as  food  was  the  probable  causative 
factor  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  observed  in  re- 
cent years  that,  in  the  United  States,  pellagra  is  extremely 
prevalent  south  of   the   Mason   and   Dixon  line,   and   occurs 


comparatively  rarely  in  regions  further  north.  One  fact, 
however,  the  advocates  of  the  corn  bread  theory  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  explain.  Pellagra  occurs  constantly, 
even  if  not  abundantly,  among  families  who  use  no  cornmeal 
whatsoever.  This  disconcerting  fact  has  necessarily  led  to  a 
search  for  other  causes. 

Among  the  uneducated  people  of  the  South,  the  theories 
prevalent  at  the  present  time  are  that  the  disease  results  either 
from  an  undue  consumption  of  canned  goods  or  from  the  use 
of  self-rising  flour.  Certain  Italian  scientists  have  contended 
that  the  disease  arises  either  from  a  lack  of  calcium  carbonate 
or  from  an  excess  of  silicates  in  the  water  supply.  This 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  vigorously  defended  by  the  writer 
of  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times.  The  weakness 
of  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  city  in  which  the  whole 
population  is  dependent  upon  a  common  water  supply,  pellagra 
cases  are  very  abundant  in  certain  wards  and  almost  entirely 
absent  in  others. 

Many  other  students  of  the  problem  have  pinned  their  faith 
to  the  idea  that  pellagra  is  a  germ  disease.  Italian  scientists, 
for  example,  have  noted  the  fact  that  pellagra  is  extremely 
common  among  the  women  who  wash  outdoors,  where  the 
gnats  are  common.  Similar  gnats  appear  in  South  Carolina 
and  other  sections  of  the  South,  where  pellagra  is  trouble- 
some. 

Still  other  investigators,  while  adhering  to  the  germ  theory, 
have  suspected  that  the  germs  are  carried  by  the  water  supply 
rather  than  by  insects.  The  report  of  the  Thompson-McFad- 
den  Commission,  which  conducted  an  extended  study  in  South 
Carolina,  indicates  a  distinct  belief  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gators that  pellagra  is  a  germ  disease,  but  arrives  at  no  definite 
conclusion  concerning  the  mode  of  transmission.  The  reason- 
ing in  certain  paragraphs  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
water  supply  is  at  fault,  while  other  sections  of  the  report  ap- 
pear to  place  the  blame  upon  some  slow  moving  insect.  The 
final  conclusions  indicate  a  leaning  toward  the  latter  theory. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  latter  theory  rests  consists 
primarily  of  repeated  observations  that  when  a  case  appears 
in  one  family  in  a  given  village,  other  cases  are  likely  soon  to 
spring  up  either  in  the  same  family  or  among  families  living 
in  adjacent  houses,  while  other  parts  of  the  village  remain 
entirely  unscathed. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  observation, 
but  its  true  significance  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow.  To  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger  must  be 
given  the  credit  for  making  the  first  real  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  over  what  has  been  known  for 
centuries.  The  first  of  his  experiments  to  attract  public  notice 
was  made  with  a  group  of  volunteer  convicts.  These  men 
were  strong  and  vigorous  and  none  of  them  had  ever  had 
pellagra.  They  were  isolated  and  kept  in  surroundings  ideal 
as  to  sanitary  conditions,  but  fed  upon  the  diet  commonly 
eaten  by  the  poorest  families  of  the  South.  As  a  result,  more 
than  half  of  the  convicts  developed  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  So  firmly  convinced  were  the  workers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  that  the  disease  was  in  no  sense  in- 
fectious that  a  number  of  them  voluntarily  submitted  to  at- 
tempts of  every  kind  known  to  science  to  innoculate  them  with 
the  disease,  but  not  one  of  them  developed  anything  approach- 
ing pellagra.  The  results  of  these  experiments  seemed  to 
justify  a  more  elaborate  and  intensive  study  and  so  the  in- 
vestigations referred  to  above  in  the  cotton  mill  villages  of 
South  Carolina  in  1916  were  begun. 

Some  of  these  villages  were  the  same  ones  in  which  the 
Thompson-McFadden   Commission   had   conducted   their   in- 
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quiries.  They  were  typical  mill  villages  with  rows  of  small 
houses,  each  one  exactly  like  the  other,  and,  so  far  as  the 
casual  visitor  might  observe,  housing  inhabitants  as  nearly 
uniform  in  their  characteristics  as  could  well  be  conceived  of. 
Every  family  was  dependent  upon  the  same  industry ;  all  used 
the  same  water  supply;  all  bought  their  food  at  the  same 
stores.  Yet,  in  one  end  of  such  a  typical  mill  village,  pellagra 
might  be  rampant,  while  in  the  other  end,  not  a  single  case 
could  be  found.  How  could  such  a  situation  be  ascribed  to 
dietary  phenomena? 

The  principal  investigation  made  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service(  that  of  1917)  covered  twenty-four  of 
these  mill  villages.  One  of  the  things  ascertained  with  great 
care  was  the  income  of  each  family.  This  was  in  every  case 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  family,  and  was  reduced  to 
terms  of  income  per  ammain,  an  ammain  being  the  average 
consumption  requirement  of  an  adult  male.  When  the  per 
ammain  incomes  of  the  families  were  correlated  with  the 
pellagra  prevalence  among  them,  the  results  were  startling, 
for  almost  a  perfect  inverse  correlation  was  found  to  exist. 
From  the  curve  thus  derived,  and  from  other  subsidiary  data, 
the  prediction  was  made  possible  that  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  wage  rate  prevailing  in  the  mills  would  reduce 
the  pellagra  rate  by  two-thirds.  Strangely  enough,  the  events 
of  1918  and  1919  gave  almost  immediate  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing the  forecast.  The  recruiting  of  many  men  for  the  army 
and  the  high  price  of  cotton  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  of  cotton  mill  operatives  by  about  one-half 
and  the  pellagra  rate  in  the  villages  studied  immediately  fell 
off  by  approximately  80  per  cent.  Could  anything  be  clearer 
than  the  verification  thus  furnished  by  a  fortuitous  series  of 
circumstances  ? 

This  inverse  correlation  between  income  and  the  pellagra 
rate  explains  at  once  why  it  is  that  well-to-do  Southerners  have 
so  little  familiarity  with  the  disease,  and  also  the  often  ob- 
served fact  that  officials  in  charge  of  pellagra  patients  in 
hospitals  in  the  South  are  never  themselves  troubled  by  the 
disease. 

The  income  study  cleared  up  also  the  peculiar  situation 
which  led  astray  the  Thompson-McFadden  investigators. 
When  the  incomes  per  ammain  were  recorded  on  a  map  of  the 
village,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  high-income  families 
were  usually  grouped  in  that  part  of  the  village  closest  to  the 
residences  of  the  foremen  and  other  officials,  while  in  another 
section  of  the  village  were  congregated  the  "rolling-stones" 
and  the  "ne'er-do-well's,"  and  it  was  in  this  latter, section  that 
most  of  the  pellagra  was  found.  The  mystery  of  the  apparent 
infection  was  solved. 

But,  granted  that  pellagra  appears  only  where  the  income 
is  scanty,  it  is  still  necessary  to  explain  just  how  lack  of  in- 
come can  give  rise  to  the  disease.  That  light  might  be  thrown 
upon  this  relationship,  the  South  Carolina  investigations  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  were  not  confined  to  income,  but 
were  devoted  largely  to  a  study  of  the  diet  of  each  of  four 
thousand  separate  families.  Investigators  ascertained  as  defi- 
nitely as  possible  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  eaten  by 
each  family  at  scattered  periods  throughout  the  year.  By 
elaborate  statistical  methods  the  nature  of  the  food  was  com- 
pared with  the  prevalence  of  or  freedom  from  pellagra.  The 
evidence  seems  to  be  overwhelming  that,  given  freedom  of 
choice,  the  individual's  taste  will  lead  him  to  select  such  a  diet 
as  will  guarantee  immunity  against  the  disease.  When,  how- 
ever, income  is  scanty,  such  freedom  of  choice  no  longer  exists. 
In  such  instances,  the  food  purchased  is  normally  of  the 
cheapest  filling  variety.     In  the  summer  and  autumn,  vege- 


tables and  fresh  meats,  (largely  home  produced,)  are  relatively 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  very  little  trouble  is  experienced 
with  pellagra;  but,  as  the  winter  rolls  along,  the  stocks  of 
these  foods  are  exhausted,  and  the  poorer  families  have  re- 
course to  the  village  stores,  as  the  source  of  most  of  their  diet. 
Corn  bread  and  biscuits,  molasses,  beans,  and  fat  bacon  form 
the  backbone  of  the  rations  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
None  of  these  foods  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  certain 
important  constituents  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  health.  In  fact,  the  poorest  families  are  likely  not  even  to 
have  a  food  supply  furnishing  sufficient  calories  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  activity.  As  a  result,  the  months  of  May 
and  June  see  the  disease,  which  has  probably  been  slowly 
developing  for  weeks  previous,  blaze  forth  in  all  its  intensity. 
With  the  advent  of  the  gardens  in  late  June  or  July,  most  of 
the  cases  vanish  and  little  trouble  is  experienced  until  the 
next  spring. 

Much  investigation  is  yet  necessary  to  determine  just  which 
foods  contain  the  compound  necessary  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  lean  meat,  of  milk,  or  of  eggs  will  give  complete 
immunity.  This  fact  has  been  amply  verified  by  experience 
in  southern  asylums  and  hospitals  where  the  disease  has  been 
entirely  eradicated  by  placing  the  patients  upon  a  diet  rich  in 
the  foods  just  mentioned.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
disease  may  be  eliminated  by  a  free  use  of  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  just  stated,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  the  belief  that  canned  goods  and  self-rising  flour 
are  the  causes  of  the  malady,  for  canned  goods  are  used  in  the 
periods  when  fresh  foods  are  unavailable,  and  self-rising  flour 
is  the  recourse  of  the  families  who  have  no  milk  supply.  The 
family  cow  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
the  disease.  The  reason  that  pellagra  is  relatively  rare  in 
the  North  is  probably  partly  because  grass  grows  more 
readily  on  northern  soils  and  hence  there  is  a  more 
abundant  milk  supply.  A  still  more  important  cause  for  the 
difference  in  rates  is  the  fact  that  the  poor  family  of  the 
North  buys  fresh  meat  with  the  share  of  the  wages  that  in 
the  South  is  expended  for  fat  bacon.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  wealthy  Southerners  sometimes  succumb  to 
the  disease.  Such  instances  do  exist,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare  and  investigation  shows  that,  in  practically  every  case, 
such  pellagrins  are  eccentrics  who  confine  themselves  to  an 
extremely  ill  assorted  diet. 

It  may  be  putting  it  too  strongly  to  assert  that  an  inadequate 
diet  is  the  sole  cause  of  pellagra.  Other  forces  probably  play 
a  part;  for  example,  women  and  young  children  seem  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  are  adult  men.  The 
susceptibility  of  women  probably  explains  the  commonness 
of  pellagra  among  washer-women  observed  by  the  Italian 
scientist.  It  is  even  possible  that  water  supplies  or  germs  may 
play  a  part.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  disease  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  certain 
foods  is  of  overshadowing  importance. 

In  almost  every  May  and  June  the  poor  people  of  the 
South  are  seriously  troubled  by  pellagra.  Then  what  is  there 
in  the  present  situation  that  has  aroused  special  attention? 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  the  spring  just 
past  was  one  of  business  depression,  with  accompanying  un- 
employment, low  price  of  cotton,  and  low  wages.  Under  those 
circumstances,  pellagra  cases  of  course  became  more  numerous 
than  normally.  If,  next  summer,  business  conditions  improve, 
the  pellagra  rate  will  be  relatively  low,  and  will  so  continue 
as  long  as  prosperity  endures.     But,  when  the  next  depression 
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comes,  the  natural  tendency  will  be  for  pellagra  again  to  in- 
crease. This  fluctuation  with  the  business  cycle  has  char- 
acterized the  disease  as  far  back  as  adequate  records  exist. 

The  crying  question  is,  however,  what  can  be  done  about  it  ? 
Are  we  helpless,  and  must  people  suffer  from  pellagra  in  the 
future  as  they  have -in  the  past?  The  answer  is  that  the 
problem  of  pellagra  is  largely  synonymous  with  the  problem 
of  poverty.  Pellagra  could  probably  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented by  donating  to  all  the  poor  families  in  the  South,  in  the 
spring  of  any  given  year,  an  ample  supply  of  lean  meat,  eggs, 
and  milk.  Unfortunately,  history  has  usually  demonstrated 
that  relief  thus  administered  has  brought  with  it  evils  worse 
than  those  which  it  was  expected  to  remedy.  The  permanent 
elimination  of  pellagra  requires  a  deeper  and  more  thorough- 
going procedure,  for  the  serious  trouble  is  poverty  and  pel- 
legra  is  only  one  of  its  manifestations. 

The  superficial  reasoner  will  offer  a  simple  solution.  He 
will  demand  that  the  mill-owners  and  planters  in  the  South 
"assume  their  obvious  responsibilities,  and  establish  living 
wages."  Closer  consideration,  however,  will  lead  one  to  doubt 
that  the  employer  can  legitimately  be  held  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  all  his  employes.  When  you  hire  a  passing 
tramp  to  cut  your  lawn,  you  scarcely  feel  that  you  have  bound 
yourself  thereby  to  assure  comfort  thereafter  to  him  and  all 
of  his  relatives.  The  Southern  mill-owner  faces  the  same 
problem.  The  poorer  class  of  his  employes — the  ones  who  are 
troubled  with  pellagra — are  in  his  employ  today,  but  some- 
where else  tomorrow.  If  he  is  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  he  can  do  nothing  but  pay  current  wage  rates. 
The  real  difficulty  is  that  current  wage  rates  for  unskilled 
labor  are  too  low  to  guarantee  to  the  employe  a  decent  living 
in  times  of  business  depression.    And  why  is  this  true?    The 


answer  is  that  the  South  has  a  great  oversupply  of  ignorant 
and  inefficient  labor.  Poverty  and  its  vicious  circle  are  at 
work.  The  birth  rate  among  the  poorest  class  is  probably 
three  times  as  large  as  is  demanded  by  the  social  weal.  As 
long  as  such  conditions  exist,  poverty  and  pellagra  will  both 
remain  pressing  problems. 

Those  who  look  for  any  quick  and  easy  panacea  for  the 
trouble  are  undoubtedly  doomed  to  disappointment.  So  far 
as  pellagra  is  concerned,  much  can  undoubtedly  be  accom- 
plished by  teaching  the  people  to  expend  their  scanty  incomes 
more  wisely,  and  by  encouragement  of  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  the  growing  of  early  gardens.  To  deal  adequately  with 
the  situation  by  assuring  prosperity  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
southern  people  requires,  however,  more  thoroughgoing  and 
far  reaching  remedies.  The  chief  essential  is  education — not 
only  the  education  in  the  "three  Rs,"  and  that  concerning 
correct  diet — but  also  the  education  which  gives  inspiration 
and  stimulates  ambition.  Such  education  will  in  time  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  lower  the  birth  rate,  decrease  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labor,  raise  wages,  diminish  poverty,  and 
cause  the  practical  disappearance  of  pellagra. 

The  mill-owners  of  the  South  are  as  a  rule  public-spirited 
individuals,  and  they  are  doing  much  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing good  schools,  social  centers,  and  other  similar  agencies  to 
build  up  the  moral  and  mental  fiber  of  their  employes.  The 
places  in  which  reforms  are  most  needed  are  not  primarily 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  South,  but  rather  the  isolated 
rural  regions.  In  many  sections,  the  mountaineers,  tenant 
farmers,  and  the  agricultural  laborers,  both  black  and  white, 
still  have  but  the  most  meager  educational  opportunities,  and 
their  drab  and  colorless  lives  furnish  poor  grounds  in  which 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  ambition. 


The  City-Dweller 

By  Bernice  Lesbia  Kenyon 

These  things  I  cannot  forget:  far  snow  in  the  night, 
The  shadows  of  hills,  and  the  leaping  beauty  of  flame, 

Wind-patterned  leaves,  and  the  patterns  of  birds  in  flight, 
And  the  changing  thunderous  sea  that  is  never  the  same. 


Oh,  high  are  the  city  walls,  and  the  houses  tall, 
And  only  the  sky  remains  of  beautiful  things, 

And  there  never  is  time  to  search  the  sky  at  all, 

Lest  there  pass  above  me  the  changing  pattern  of  wings. 
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But  youth,  clear  youth  that- breathes  in  my  breath  today, 
Chants  in  my  blood  that  ancient  beauty  is  young, 

And  sees  far  snow  in  the  lamp-lit  snow  of  my  way, 

And  shadows  of  hills  where  the  long  wall-shadows  are  flung. 


And  flaming  fire  is  lit  by  the  million  lights, 

And  blown  smoke  gathers  as  birds,  or  as  leaves  wind-free, 
And  oh,  if  your  eyes  are  closed  in  the  clamorous  nights, 

The  motion  of  men  resounds  like  the  thundering  sea! 


The  New  Zionism 

By   Horace   M.    Kallen 
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"E  want,"  the  editor  wrote  in  the  course  of  the 
letter  asking  for  this  essay,  "the  economic  and 
social  background  of  this  whole  movement.  In 
other  words  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
today  who  still  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  Zionism  really 
means." 

The  sentences  are  symptomatic.  They  could  at  this  time 
hardly  have  been  written  with  regard  to  the  nationalist  en- 
deavor of  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  or  any 
other  of  the  lesser  peoples  of  Europe  whom  the  Great  War 
has  liberated  or  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  toward  freedom. 
The  nationalism  of  the  Jews,  like  so  many  other  matters 
touching  them  equally  with  other  peoples,  is  felt,  for  the  most 
part  unconsciously,  to  be  somewhat  different,  and  the  ques- 
tion gets  raised  far  more  among  the  lettered  than  the  un- 
lettered classes,  as  to  what  it  "really  means." 

Now  this  difference  truly  exists,  and  the  confusion  as  to 
what  anything  pertaining  to  the  Jews  "really  means"  is  not 
ungrounded.     It  is  asserted  by  the  Jews  no  less  than  by  the 
Christians  and  it  is  summed  up  in  a  popular  dictum  that  the 
Jews  are  a  "peculiar  people."     The  dictum  has  been  made 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  fabrication  by  both  Jews  and 
their  enemies  of  a  great  deal  of  mythological  anthropology 
and  sociology  and  history  and  religion,  designed  to  belittle  or 
to  glorify  them,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  fabricators. 
The  ridiculous  forgeries  by  which  Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  been 
befooled  are  examples  of  the  one,  and  the  hardly  less  ridicu- 
lous formulations  of  "the  mission  of  Israel"  by  Jewish  theo- 
logical pundits  are  examples  of  the  other.    Both  are  postulated 
upon  the  felt  difference  or  peculiarity  of  the  Jews.     Both  as- 
sume that  this  difference  or  peculiarity  is  inherent,  an  essential 
element  in  the  original  nature  of  the  Jewish  people.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.     It  is  an  acquired 
and  secondary  quality.     It  attaints  the  Jew  as  infection  from 
his  Christian  environment.     In  Christian  countries  with  civi- 
lized religious  organizations  and  liberal  socio-political  institu- 
tions, the  infection  comes  from  the  influence  of  the  teachings 
and  tradition  of  the  cultus  upon  the  cultural  milieu.     In  un- 
civilized   Christian    countries    with   backward    religious    and 
socio-political  institutions  the  infection  is  universal  and  en- 
demic, the  Jew  is  made  and  kept  different  by  his  formal  or 
legal  status  under  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  as  well 
as  by  the  sentiment  and  practical  attitude  of  his  Christian 
neighbors.     To  them,  wherever  they  are,  and  whether  they 
have  ever  seen  a  Jew  or  not,  the  word  "Jew"  evokes  a  dif- 
ferent motor  set  and  emotional  tone  from  the  word  "Pole" 
or  "Armenian"  or  "Slovak,"  and  other  such  words,  and  a 
different  complex  of  associations,   among  which   Palestine  is 
one,  and  prominently  one.     The  difference  is  something  ad- 
ditive, and  not  pleasant.     It  derives  from  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion,   both    the    idealogical    tradition    and    the    institutional 
tradition. 

^  In  this  tradition  the  position  of  the  Jew  is  determined  by 
his  peculiar  role  in  the  drama  of  salvation.  His  career  in 
this  .drama  begins  as  that  of  "the  chosen  people";  it  ends  as 
that  of  the  rejected  people.  Objects  of  divine  election,  God 
the  Father  sends  his  only-begotten  Son  to  be  incarnated  among 
the  Jews  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind  from  the  consequences 
of  the  sin  of  Adam.     But  the  Jews  reject  the  Saviour  and 


crucify  him,  and  are  for  this  reason  themselves  rejected  from 
the  heavenly  favor  and  the  fellowship  of  salvation,  banished 
from  their  homeland  Palestine  to  live  dispersed  among  the 
nations  as  outcasts  and  outlaws,  until  such  time  as  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  as  the  Paraclete.  When,  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  Christianism  was  adopted  as  the  state  religion,  this 
idealogy  was  given  literal  effect  by  the  official  outlawing  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  citizenship  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  was  their 
position  throughout  Europe — without  rights,  without  status, 
without  security  or  freedom,  at  the  mercy  of  any  wind  of 
doctrine  or  passion  that  blew  among  the  rulers  and  masses 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  more  civilized  of  the  Christian  states 
have,  since  that  time,  admitted  the  Jews  distributively  to  legal 
or  formal  equality  of  status  as  citizens.  But  the  Jews  are  a 
people,  and  "Jew"  is  a  collective  and  not  a  singular  term; 
it  stands  for  a  group  and  membership  in  a  group.  When  ap- 
plied to  any  individual  it  is  accompanied  by  an  automatic  and 
mostly  unconscious  emotional  attitude  and  motor  set,  estab- 
lished by  the  preconceptions  of  the  cult  absorbed  in  childhood. 
And  these,  legal  or  formal  equality  cannot  touch ;  their  altera- 
tion would  require  a  basic  alteration  of  the  religious  tradition 
and  its  transmission.  That  such  an  alteration  has  been  slowly 
taking  place  since  the  Protestant  Reformation  is  a  common- 
place of  cultural  history.  But  it  has  been  far  from  significant 
or  considerable  enough  to  prevent  the  survival  of  the  pre- 
conceptions transmitted  in  childhood  as  unconscious  determi- 
nants of  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  mature  adult,  or  to 
save  the  Jew  from  the  practical  disabilities  and  varied  limita- 
tions of  the  relationships  they  impose  on  the  daily  life:  the 
peculiar  interest,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Henry  Ford's  silly 
"Protocols"  rests  directly  upon  them. 

The  Effect  of  Limitations  Upon  the  Jews 

These  disabilities  and  limitations,  persistent  in  varying  in- 
tensities for  millenium  and  a  half,  must  needs  have  had  their 
inevitable  effect  on  the  Jewish  psyche.  For  one  thing,  they 
deprived  the  Jews  of  the  varied  overt  civil  life  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  economy  of  any  healthy  group;  they  confined 
creative  impulse,  whch  in  the  normal  free  community  expresses 
itself  in  the  total  complex  of  social  and  institutional  activities, 
to  a  very  few  and  these,  outlawed,  economic  activities;  and  to 
religion  and  the  disciplines — particularly  to  the  learning — as- 
sociated with  religion.  For  another,  they  set  and  kept — and 
this  condition  obtains  today — the  daily  life  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  fear,  and  they 
imposed  a  specific  and  generalized  inferiority  of  which  they 
compelled  public  acknowledgment  in  garb  and  conduct.  As 
a  consequence,  the  observed  Jewish  behavior  in  the  Christian 
social  setting  revealed  habits  of  response  evoked  and  estab- 
lished by  such  causes — habits  observable  in  any  persecuted  or 
repressed  people:  the  Irish  for  example,  or  the  Armenians, 
or  the  Poles  or  Jugoslavs.  The  unobserved,  "inner"  life  of 
the  Jews  again,  their  imaginative  or  "ideal,"  religious  and 
cultural  life,  became  essentially  compensatory — that  is,  it  be- 
came a  correction  in  imagination  of  the  evils  and  deficiencies 
of  reality.  Imposed  exoteric  inferiority  was  compensated  for 
by  the  assumption  of  an  esoteric  superiority  on  the  ground 
of  divine  preference:  "the  chosen  people"  is  a  comforting  in- 
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ward  defense  against  actual  degradation.  Fear  was  com- 
pensated for  by  scorn,  public  shame  by  private  pride.  The 
whole  complex  of  instincts,  impulses  and  interests  which  the 
Jewish  position  in  the  Christian  world  repressed  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  image  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  in  Pales- 
tine, to  which  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored  by  the  super- 
natural intervention  of  Messiah  the  son  of  David.  Zion  be- 
came the  mystic  symbol  of  the  enablement  of  all  the  felt  dis- 
abilities, the  release  of  all  the  unnatural  repressions,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  to  freedom  and  power.  The 
hope  of  this  restoration  was  an  ancient  one.  It  is  on  record 
in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  as  the  natural  aspiration  of  a  con- 
quered and  subject  people  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
autonomy.  Through  half  the  first  millenium  of  the  Christian 
era  it  remained  secular  and  natural,  and  found  expression  in 
a  series  of  military  and  economic  endeavors  to  realize  it.  Then 
in  proportion  as  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  grew  more 
and  more  unhappy  and  hopeless  it  acquired  supernatural 
mystical  elements,  until  finally  it  became  the  magic  core  of 
salvation,  a  dream-world  of  refuge  and  consolation  from  the 
terrible  realities  that  beset  the  Jews. 

From   Ideal  to  Program 

The  idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Zion,  of  the 
restoration  of  Zion  to  the  Jews,  thus  became  the  saving  fact 
in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Europe.  It  enabled 
them  to  endure  and  to  survive.  It  was  the  integrating  factor 
in  the  group  psyche  and  saved  it  from  going  to  pieces  in  mad- 
ness and  despair.  And  it  was  as  familiar  and  commonplace 
to  Christianity  as  it  was  precious  to  Judaism.  The  time  came, 
however,  when  Europe  began  to  undergo  secularization.  The 
position  of  the  Christian  cult  began  to  shift  from  the  center  of 
European  life  to  its  periphery.  A  new  economy,  generating 
new  ideas  about  the  structure  and  significance  of  the  universe, 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  the  sanction  and  purposes  of 
government,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  finally  emerged 
in  the  social  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its 
maxim  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  The  underlying  pre- 
conceptions of  this  maxim — which  is  purely  compensatory — 
were  that  men  are  by  nature  equal — and  equal  was  made 
synonymous  with  similar,  so  that  their  differences  became 
secondary,  imposed  by  church  and  state  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, the  effect  merely  of  the  repressions  of  their  similar- 
ities. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  preconceptions  got  applied 
by  the  Christians  to  the  Jews  and  by  the  Jews  to  themselves. 
The  application  eventuated  in  a  slow,  uneven  and  contrasted 
secularization  of  the  Jewish  psyche :  contrasted  West  and  East. 
In  the  West  it  took  shape  as  "Reform  Judaism."  Reform 
Judaism  reverses  the  medieval  position.  In  that,  the  spon- 
taneous group  similarities  between  Jews  and  their  neighbors 
were  repressed  intentionally  by  their  neighbors.  In  Reform 
Judaism  the  spontaneous  group  differences  between  Jews  and 
their  neighbors  are  intentionally  repressed  by  the  Jews:  Jews 
become,  not  Christians,  but  amateur  Gentiles;  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Russians  or  Englishmen  "of  the  Mosaic  persua- 
sion." In  the  East,  where  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Jews  still  live,  the  secularization  was  not  intentional.  It  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  as  the  Renaissance  in  Christian  Europe, 
and  developed  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  contagion 
and  absorption  from  the  West  European  countries.  Its  upshot 


was  the  recovery,  by  the  perennial  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  Zion  of  something  of  its  ancient  secular  status; 
its  reconversion  from  a  compensatory  ideal  to  rest  in  into  a 
practical  program  to  effectuate. 

The  recovery  and  reconversion  have  never  been  quite  com- 
plete. The  modern  position  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  east 
of  Europe  has  been  too  like  their  medieval  position  to  permit 
of  that.  As  a  nationalist  movement,  hence,  Zionism  is  in 
one  sense  the  most  ancient,  in  another  the  latest,  of  the  na- 
tionalisms which,  awakened  by  the  French  Revolution,  domi- 
nated the  socio-politieal  history  of  Europe  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  are  likely  to  dominate  it  for  another 
hundred  years.  Its  philosophy  is  like  the  philosophy  of  all 
nationalisms  to  which  Mazzini  has  given  classical  expres- 
sion. 

But  there  is  an  additional  dimension  to  the  Jewish  national- 
ism which  is  called  Zionism — a  dimension  among  the  im- 
ponderables of  the  mind.  It  involves  an  alteration  in  the 
psychology  of  the  Jew  as  a  persecuted  people,  quite  divergent 
from  that  aimed  at  by  Reform  Judaism.  The  latter,  while 
repressing  all  other  differences  between  Jews  and  their  neigh- 
bors, retains  and  re-interprets  those  which  establish  the  com- 
pensatory idea  of  Jewish  superiority:  the  Jews,  it  holds,  are 
a  chosen  people,  with  a  religious  mission  in  the  world,  dis- 
persed over  it  as  "world  priests";  and  its  protagonists  fear 
and  resent  any  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  nationality  under 
the  law  of  nations  as  a  menace  to  their  actual  status  of  comfort 
'and  their  compensating  superiority  complex.  They  hence 
denounce  Zionism  and  suffer  from  what  the  London  Times 
has  called  an  "imaginative  nervousness"  about  the  effects  to 
them  of  its  realization.  The  old  Zionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  demanding  the  equality  of  freedom  for  the  social  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  Jewish  psyche,  similarities  and  dif- 
erences  alike,  cling  still  to  the  compensatory  idealogy  of  the 
religious  past:  Palestine  and  life  in  Palestine  are  endowed 
with  perfections  that  pertain  to  Utopia,  so  that  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult or  well-nigh  impossible  to  effect  among  the  Zionist 
masses  a  realistic  apprehension  of  the  problem  in  Palestine. 

Zionism  as  a  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Problem 

Now  this  state  of  things  is  abnormal.  It  is  a  symptom  that 
the  prevailing  psychology  of  both  the  well-to-do  "assimilated" 
Jews  of  the  West  and  the  disinherited  and  suffering  nationalist 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  has  remained  the  psychology  of  a 
persecuted  people,  motivated  by  fear  and  an  inferiority  com- 
plex. It  may  be  manifested  in  the  shrill  apprehensiveness  of 
a  type  like  Mr.  Morgenthau  or  the  passionate  self-confidence 
of  a  type  like  Schmarja  Levin:  the  same  sub-  or  semi-conscious 
trends  underlie  both.  .  It  is  quite  different  from  the  normal 
group  psyche  of  a  people  whose  security  and  freedom  are  so 
commonplace,  so  natural,  as  to  be  as  unconscious  as  breathing 
of  a  healthy  man.  And  it  is,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated 
a  more  complicated  abnormality  of  consciousness  and  behavior 
than  that  which  pertains  to  oppressed  Christian  nationalities — 
the  Irish,  for  example,  or  the  Poles,  or  the  Armenians.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  health  of  society,  of  the  whole  of 
society,  the  essential  need  is  to  abolish  the  causes  of  this  ab- 
normal situation:  causes  which,  like  a  focal  infection,  in  the 
organism  keep  generating  strains  and  maladjustments  and 
functional  disturbances  throughout  the  whole  body  politic, 
Christians  and  Jews  alike.  Zionism,  in  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  most  normal  sections  of  the  Jewish  community,  and 
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of  the  wisest  and  most  sophisticated  statesmanship  of  the 
Christian  world,  is  the  instrument  which  will  most  aid  to 
restore  this  normality  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  wrote  in  1915: 

Enlightened  countries  grant  to  the  individuals  equality  be- 
fore the  law:  but  they  fail  still  to  recognize  the  equality  of 
whole  peoples  or  nationalities.  We  seek  to  protect  as  indi- 
viduals those  constituting  a  minority,  but  we  fail  to  realize 
that  protection  cannot  be  complete  unless  group  equality  is 
also  recognized.  .  .  .  (The  Zionists  seek  this  recognition  in 
their  acknowledged  homeland,  Palestine).  They  believe  that 
^there  only  can  Jewish  life  be  fully  protected  from  the  forces 
of  disintegration;  that  there  only  can  the  Jewish  spirit  reach  its 
full  and  natural  development;  and  that  by  securing  for  the 
Jews  who  wish  to  settle  in  Palestine  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
not  only  those  Jews,  but  all  other  Jews  will  be  benefited  and 
that  the  long  perplexing  Jewish  problem  will,  at  last,  find  . 
solution. 

And  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  wrote  in  1918: 

Everything  which  assimilates  the  national  and  international 
status  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  other  races  ought  to  mitigate 
what  remains  of  ancient  antipathies:  and  evidently  this  assim- 
ilation would  be  promoted  by  giving  them  that  which  all  other 
nations  possess;  a  local  habitation  and  a  national~home. 


The  Split  in  the    Ranks 

The  local  habitation  and  the  national  home  are  now  de- 
signated and  fixed  by  international  agreement  and  the  law  of 
nations.  The  general  effect  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
the  Treaty  of  San  Remo  which  incorporated  it  upon  Jews  of 
all  classesjias  been,  regardless  of  their  former  attitude  to  Zion- 
ism, somewhat  of  gratulation  and  gratitude,  much  of  awaken- 
ing responsibility:  the  universal  anxiety  and  regret  which  the 
split  between  the  American  and  the  European  leaders  caused 
is  evidence,  no  less  than  the  offers  of  cooperation  from  the 
most  diversified  sections  of  the  world's  Jewish  community. 
The  realization  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Remo  created  an  un- 
precedented situation  for  the  Jewish  people,that  it  offered  at 
once  an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  was  apparent  everywhere, 
except  among  the  leaders  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization. 
The  new  condition  and  its  new  problems  found  them  al- 
together unprepared.  It  was  entirely  without  precedent  in 
their  experience.  That  experience  had  been  overwhelmingly. 
on  the  level  of  propaganda,  not  administration.  Its  force  and 
background  had  been  the  only  partially  secularized  love  of 
Zion  of  the  great  Jewish  masses,  and  this  love 'had  for  too 
long  found  itself  not  merely  used,  but  used  up,  in  the  diplo- 
matic manipulations  of  persons,  in  phrasemaking  and  in  alms- 
giving. The  administration  of  the  Zionist  institutions, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Palestine  or  America  had  had  the  same 
character.  It  was  like  the  administration  of  charities  in  the 
pre-scientific  era.  Moreover,  the  self-regarding  sentiments, 
the  feelings  of  personal  destiny  and  personal  worth,  and  in 
a  good  many  cases,  the  livelihoods  of  a  great  many  of  these 
leaders  were  bound  up  in  intricate  and  complex  ways  with 
this  propaganda  organization.  Throughout  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  their  habits  of  thought  and  action  in  re- 
lation to  it  had  become  fixed  and  rigid,  their  procedures  in- 
evitably routinal.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
be  able,  even  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  to  alter 
them,  any  more  than  Dmowski  or  other  European  politicians 
in  or  out  of  office  were  able  to  alter  theirs.  And  during  the 
war,  alteration  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The  prob- 
lem was  a  diplomatic  and  an  educational  problem,  and  the  old 


organization  and  old  leadership  were  adequate  enough  to 
work  at  it.  But  the  Treaty  of  San  Remo  solved  the  prob- 
lem. It  realized  the  "Basle  Program."  It  gave  public  guar- 
antees under  international  law  that  Palestine  would  be  re- 
stored as  the  national  home  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  put  a 
period  to  the  preliminary  phase  of  Zionist  endeavor.  It 
crowned  the  old  Zionism  with  success,  and  it  established  con- 
ditions the  meeting  of  which  required  a  new  Zionism,  of  a 
radically  different  character  from  the  old. 

The  Program  of  the  Realists 

But  for  one  circumstance,  the  Zionists  might  have  blundered 
along  like  the  Poles,  and  the  Letts,  and  the  Lithuanians  and 
the  others,  with  very  much  greater  risk,  of  course,  of  frit- 
tering away  their  dearly-gained  opportunity;  indeed,  on  the 
record,  with  the  certainty  of  so  doing.     The  circumstance  was 
the  assumption,  in  1914,  of  the  active  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  Mr.    (now  Justice)   Louis  D. 
Brandeisr,and  the  participation  of  such  men  as  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack,  Mr.  Bernard  Flexner,  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  among  many  others, 
in   the   administrative   responsibility.     Tin's   circumstance,   on 
the  record,  made  the  determining  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  Old  Zionism.     It  converted  the  Zionist 
movement  in  the  United  States  from  a  Ghetto  incident  into 
the   largest   and    most   effective    Jewish   organization    in   the 
land.     It  introduced  method  and   responsibility  into  the  ad- 
ministrative organs  of  the  movement.     It  enabled  the  raising 
of  enough  money  to  carry  out  the  task  of  diplomatic  work 
and  of  propaganda  and  education  on  the  scale  necessitated  by 
the  war,  and  to  maintain  the  Jewish  institutions  in  Palestine. 
Particularly  it  tended  to  shift  the  Jewish  thinking  about  Pales- 
tine from  the  compensatory  to  the  objective  and  realistic  level. 
This  last  tendency,  which  is  obviously  most  important,  gath- 
ered, however,  very  little  momentum.  There  were  many  rea- 
sons for  this — the  great  resistance  of  immemorial  tradition  and 
habit;  the  administrative  secrecy  necessitated   by  war  condi- 
tions;  the   profound   differences   of   psychology  between   the 
new  leadership  and  the  old  Zionists  arising  from  differences 
in  training,  experience,  and  outlook;  and  the  marked  class- 
resentment  which  these  differences  generated  among  the  Yid- 
dish-speaking masses  and   their  journalist  spokesmen.     This 
feeling  grew  more  intense  from  the  time  of  the  Armistice  on. 
It  was  fanned  from  Europe,  for  the  contacts  established  there 
between  the  American  and  European  leaders  led,  in  a  period 
of  two  years,  to  discovery  by  the  Americans  of  administrative 
waste  and  incompetency,  fiduciary  irresponsibility  and  political 
thimblerigging  of  which   they   demanded   correction,   and   of 
which  correction  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.    The 
Americans  were  merely  denounced  for  their  lack  of  idealism, 
were  sneered   at   as  materialists,   as   "business-Zionists,"   and 
were  steadily  undermined  with   their  constituencies.     When 
finally  Dr.  Weizmann  and  his  associates  came  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  ready  with  a  number  of  false  issues  and  focaliz- 
ing phrases.     The  Americans  were  accused  of  disloyalty  to 
the  World  Organization,  of  holding  to  a  Zionist  "Monroe 
Doctrine,"  of  "defeatism."    The  "Keren  Hayesod"  or  Foun- 
dation Fund,  which  the  Americans  denounced  as  a  usurpation 
of  authority  of  the  World  Zionist  Congress  and  a  serious 
economic  blunder  was  used  as  the  integrating  formula  for  all 
the  streams  of  mass  sentiment.     The  publication  of  a  few  of 
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the  more  important  items  of  the  irregularities  in  London  and 
Palestine,  which  the  Americans  had  until  then  kept  silent 
about,  made  no  difference.  They  simply  strengthened  the 
barrier  of  feeling  which  had  been  erected  between  the  mass 
and  the  American  leaders.  At  the  convention  in  Cleveland 
these  leaders  were  repudiated ;  Dr.  Weizmann  and  his  -asso- 
ciated propagandists  were  confirmed  in  their  hold  on  the 
Zionist  organization.  In  the  nature  of  things  that  and  not 
the  problem  in  Palestine  is  their  primary  concern;  Old  Zion- 
ists they  were,  and  Old  Zionists  they  cannot  help  remaining. 
That  the  realistic  Americans  should  dissociate  themselves 
from  all  responsibility  for  them  and  their  policies  was  inevi- 
table. That  they  should  plan  out  a  new  program  of  work, 
relevant  to  the  specific  problems  set  by  the  economic  and 
social  character  of  Palestine  and  the  Jews  was  equally  inevi- 
table. For  there  are  involved  in  the  concrete  undertakings 
they  plan  not  only  the  gradual  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem 
by  the  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  homeland  but  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  whom  the 
war  has  reduced  to  the  state  of  nomads,  who  are  driven  from 
frontier  to  frontier  in  Central  Europe  and  who  havfe  a  right 
of  refuge,  under  international  guarantees,  only  in  Palestine. 
There  are  in  the  Ukraine  half  a  million  homeless  Jewish 
children  of  whom  more  than  200,000  are  orphans,  who  have 
no  hope  to  grow  by,  save,  perhaps,  in  Palestine.  To  meet  im- 
mediate problems  such  as  these,  politics  and  propaganda  are 
irrelevant;  economic  operations  are  crucial.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  had  already  said  in  July,  1920,  to  the  American 
delegates  at  the  London  Conference:  "The  political  question 
is  important  hereafter,  but  to  my  mind  practically  the  whole 
of  politics  is  to  proceed  efficiently  in  the  building  up  of  Pales- 
tine. That  is  the  only  political  act  .  .  .  which  can  effectively 
produce  the  result  and  make  success  instead  of  failure  of  our 
opportunity."  And  this  is  the  essential  of  the  program  of  the 
New  Zionism.  To  render  it  efficacious,  a  conference  was 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  in  July  of  this  year,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Mack,  in  which  135  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  participated.  This  conference  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  and  subscribed  $218,000 
of  the  $250,000  required  for  the  first  enterprise,  to  be  paid 
within  thirty  days. 

Whereas,  The  general  objective,  as  means  for  development 
of  the  Jewish  National  Home,  is  outlined  in  the  program  of 
the  Buffalo  convention  ;    and 

Whereas,  The  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  National  Home 
cries  out  for  immediate  economic  action  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  possible,  to  facilitate  "The  early  settlement  in  Palestine 
of   a  preponderating   body  of  self-supporting  Jews,"   and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  operations  proposed  in  the  Buffalo 
program  are  now  being  undertaken  by  existing  agencies;  and 
competition,   as  well   as   duplication,  must  be   avoided ;    and 

Whereas,  There  remains  to  be  done  an  unlimited  amount 
of  concrete  economic  work  which  may  provide  permanent 
means  of  livelihood  for  increasing  numbers;  and  thus  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  that  indispensable,  sound,  economic 
foundation  on  which  will  be  built  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
which   will    embody   our   cherished    ideals; 

The  committee  on  immediate  economic  enterprise  and  develop- 
ment of  Palestine,  begs  to  report  its  approval  of  the  following 
for  discussion   and   action: 

1.  That  this  conference  undertake  a  series  of  enterprises 
through   a   Palestine   development  council. 

2.  That  these  enterprises  shall  be  undertaken  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  so  far   as   practical: 

a.  A  wholesale  supplies  enterprise,  as  an  instrument  for 
supplying  the  industrial,  agricultural  and  merchandising  needs 
of  the  Jewish   settlement   in   Palestine. 

b.  A  house  building  construction  enterprise. 

c.  A  building  and  loan  association  to  assist  financing  of 
home  building  requirements. 


d.  An    industrial    building    and    equipment    fund. 

e.  An   agricultural   equipment  fund. 

3.  That  the  plans  of  organization  and  details  of  the  en- 
terprises  be   determined   by  the   Palestine   development  council. 

4.  That  the  organization  should  proceed  from  one  con- 
crete undertaking  to  another,  step  by  step. 

5.  That  the  capital  requirements  for  the  enterprises  un- 
dertaken, which  shall  each  be  undertaken  as  separate  and 
distinct  entities,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Palestine  develop- 
ment   council. 

6.  That  the  raising  of  the  necessary  capital  for  the  various 
specific  enterprises  may  be  allotted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
council  to  various  cities,  as  particular  objectives  for  the  various 
respective   cities. 

7.  That  Palestinians  are  to  be  included  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  enterprises,  as  far  as  possible. 

8.  The  cooperative  principle  shall  be  applied  in  all  enter- 
prises as  far  as  practicable.  This  includes  the  principle 
that  profits  shall  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  return  on  the  in- 
vestment; and  Palestinians  may  purchase  shares  of  stock  from 
any  stockholder  at  any  time  at  par  so  that  ultimately  control 
and  operation  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  Palestinian  Jews 
and  the  corporation  or  enterprise  shall  become  or  shall  be  part 
of   a  cooperative   society. 

9.  It  is  understood  that  the  enterprises  contemplated  shall 
involve  a  capitalization  in  the  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
$5,000,000.  It  is  recommended  that  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  cooperative  wholesale  supply  society  be  $1,000,000.  The 
figure  of  $5,000,000  mentioned  is  not  suggested  as  a  goal  or 
limit,  but  as  a  minimum-  Contemplation  of  future  activities 
should,  however,  not  interfere  with  immediate  action  and 
operation  should  be  commenced  by  the  management  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  cooperative  wholesale  supply  society  may  commence 
operations  as  soon   as  $250,000  is  raised. 

Under  this  resolution  there  has  been  erected  the  Palestine 
Development  Council  with  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  as  honorary 
chairman  and  Judge  Julian  Mack  as  chairman,  and  the  Pales- 
tine Development  League  with  a  central  committee  to  in- 
tegrate their  work.  The  excutive  secretary  of  the  committee 
is  Mr.  Jacob  deHaas.  The  offices  of  both  are  at  31  Union 
Square.  The  council  and  the  committee  are  to  be  admin- 
istered separately,  but  the  committee  is  to  send  the  council 
monthly  reports.  The  function  of  the  committee  is  to  raise 
funds  and  to  secure  stock  subscriptions  for  the  corporations 
to  be  organized  by  the  council,  and  to  promote  the  formation 
of  Palestine  development  leagues.  Each  league  with  not  less 
than  twenty-five  members  and  a  subscription  of  not  less  than 
$5,000  in  the  shape  of  a  stock  purchase  or  gift  in  any  of  the 
corporations  established  by  the  Palestine  development  council 
is  entitled  to  elect  one  member  to  the  council.  The  total 
membership  of  the  council  is  to  be  composed  of  these  electees 
of  the  leagues,  of  its  original  incorporators,  and  of  twenty-one 
members  at  large  to  be  elected  by  the  incorporators.  As  the 
report  puts  it: 

The  purpose  of  the  Palestine  development  council  will  be 
to  undertake  specific  social-economic  enterprises  which  will 
facilitate  the  early  settlement  in  Palestine  of  a  preponderating 
body  of  self-supporting  Jews.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  council 
will  be  social-economic,  not  political.  Its  aim  will  be  to  assist 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  Jewish  Palestine  and  to  supplement, 
•not  interfere  with,  the  efforts  of  others  working  toward  a 
common  end. 

The  council  will  place  primary  emphasis  in  all  its  work 
upon  the  creation  of  a  self-supporting  economic  life.  Its  ob- 
ject will  be  to  help  the  Palestinians  to  help  themselves:  not 
to  give  them  charity.  The  council  will  encourage  and  assist 
cooperative  enterprises  in  Palestine.  It  is  planned  that  the 
undertakings  sponsored  by  the  council  will  ultimately  be  pur- 
chased   and   directed   by   Palestinian   cooperatives." 

To  carry  out  these  purposes  the  council  is  to  elect  a  board 
of  nine  trustees  from  among  its  members.  The  business  of 
the  trustees  will  be  to  determine  priorities  in  the  initiation 
of  Palestinian  work,  to  cause  the  creation  of  corporations  to 
carry  on  such  work  for  Palestinian  development  as  holders 
of  the  common  stock  of  such  corporation;  to  elect  the  majority 
of   the    directors   of   such    corporations    and    in    a    general    way 
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to  supervise  their  work;  to  hold  in  trust  and  administer  all 
special  trusts,  whether  in  money  or  in  the  shares  of  such  cor- 
porations given  for  Palestinian  purposes;  and  to  apply  any 
profits  that  may  accrue  to  the  common  stock  for  the  benefit 
of   the   Jewish   people   in   Palestine. 

Both  the  twenty-one  members  and  the  nine  trustees  are  to 
serve  at  first  in  three  groups — one-third  for  two,  three  and 
four  years  respectively,  and  at  the  annual  meetings,  all  the 
members  will  elect  their  successors  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Such  are  the  program  and  the  form  of  organization  which, 


it  has  been  decided,  are  likely  to  prove  most  effective  in  the 
development  of  the  New  Zionism.  In  this  Zionism  the  com- 
pensatory interest  in  Palestine  has  quite  given  «way  to  the 
objective  and  realistic  interest;  the  magniloquent  all-embrac- 
ing project,  to  the  itemized  sequence  of  specific  enterprises 
specifically  undertaken.  As  compared  with  the  character 
of  the  Keren  Hayesod,  it  is  modest,  sober,  limited.  But  on 
the  record,  only  in  proportion  as  these  qualities  prevail  is  suc- 
cess probable. 


A  Great  Public  Servant 

By    IVilliam   L.   Chenery 


PUBLIC  service  in  America  is  a  richer,  finer,  more 
adventurous  experience  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  ad- 
ministration of  Julia  Clifford  Lathrop  during  her 
nine  years  as  chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 
During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Taft's  presidency  Miss  Lathrop 
went  to  Washington  to  assume  direction  of  what  might  easily 
have  become  an  insignificant  agency  of  petty  reform.  To  an- 
other Republican  President  she  has  surrendered  an  office  and 
an  organization  which,  measured  by  far-sighted  purpose,  in- 
stinctive loyalty  to  democracy,  and  capacity  to  achieve,  are 
almost  without  parallel  in  Washington.  A  great  and  noble 
service  has  been  performed.  Miss  Lathrop  resigns  at  the 
height  of  her  powers.  In  other  fields  she  may  work  as  valiant- 
ly during  years  ahead.  She  goes  out  of  office  happily;  know- 
ing that  her  successor,  Grace  Abbott  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
is  as  able  as  any  in  America  to  carry  on  the  high  tradition 
which  has  been  established. 

The  public  officials  who  are  wise  leaders  of  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  shining  examples  of  effectual  administration 
are  all  too  few.  The  gift  of  wisdom  often  seems  to  preclude 
high  executive  ability.  If  one  attempts  to  recount  the  number 
of  those  who  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  com- 
bined such  traits,  the  list  is  dismayingly  brief.  Roosevelt  at 
times  had  the  feel  of  the  future  and  Roosevelt  could  translate 
his  purposes  into  action.  Woodrow  Wilson  transcendently 
was  the  prophet  and  priest  in  office  but  after  the  Armistice 
Wilson  was  caught  in  the  snare  of  circumstance.  Of  the  galaxy 
of  high  officials  not  many  are  memorable.  Franklin  K.  Lane 
had  vision  and  competence.  Others  have  been  efficient  and  a  few 
have  looked  about  them  with  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  but  who 
during  recent  years  has  been  conspicuous  as  a  seer  and  a  doer  ? 
Miss  Lathrop  accepted  the  opportunity  of  office  at  an  in- 
teresting time  in  American  history.  Social  reform  in  a  narrow 
sense  was  in  the  ascendant.  Social  justice,  however,  had  not 
played  its  tragically  transitory  role  as  the  shibboleth  of  an 
ill-fated  political  party.  It  was  easy  to  fall  in  the  rut  of  con- 
ventional reform.  Also  with  facility  one  could  go  out  into 
the  desert  to  utter  futile  appeals  in  melancholy  loneliness. 
An  ordinary  personage  would  almost  inevitably  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  one  of  these  dangers.  Miss  Lathrop  manifested 
her  genius  by  escaping  from  the  dilemma  on  which  were  im- 
paled so  many  of  the  rainbow  hopes  of  her  contemporaries  at 
Washington.  She  hesitated  not  to  hitch  her  wagon  to  a  star 
because  she  had  a  mastery  in  the  stellar  spaces. 

The  first,  and  perhaps,  the  most  important  work  that  the 
Children's  Bureau  essayed  was  a  study  of  infant  mortality. 
When  Miss  Lathrop  directed  the  bureau's  efforts  into  that 
field  some  good  citizens  imagined  that  she  had  abandoned  her 
faith  as  a  social  reformer  for  the  subtleties  of  statistical  re- 


search. A  commonplace  official  would  have  tripped  into  that 
pit.  Not  so  with  the  first  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Her  reports  were  dry  only  to  the  dull.  Infant  mortality  was 
studied  with  the  immaculate  passion  of  pure  science.  But 
the  inquiries  were  not  arrows  loosed  at  random  into  the  dark- 
ness of  mortuary  facts.  On  the  contrary  they  were  aimed  at 
-discovering  important  human  relationships.  When  completed 
they  made  apparent  conditions  and  tendencies  of  primary 
importance  to  the  entire  nation. 

The  Children's  Bureau  sought  to  ascertain  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  wastage  of  infant  life.  In  that  pursuit  a  veritable 
unknown  land  was  charted.  The  bureau  grappled  with 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  social  maladjustment.  The  con- 
clusions reported  were  appalling  but  they  were  curative.  Miss 
Lathrop  discovered  that  the  babies  of  the  very  poor  perish 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Her  investigators  returned  with  the 
information  that  one  child  out  of  every  four  born  to  families 
where  the  father's  earnings  were  $io  or  less  a  week  died 
within  twelve  months.  But  families  whose  income  approached 
in  the  pre-war  days  $ioo  a  month  lost  only  one  in  twelve. 
Community  after  community  revealed  similar  conditions.  In 
time  a  social  principle  as  absolute  as  mathematical  logic  began 
to  emerge. 

Miss  Lathrop  told  the  American  people  that  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  being  sacrificed  to  poverty. 
The  full  import  of  that  truth  has  not  yet  sunk  into  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  in  whose 
judgment  lies  the  destiny  of  this  republic.  But  the  message 
came  back  once  and  again.  Calmly,  dispassionately,  with 
the  detachment  of  the  scientist  the  word  was  uttered.  The 
findings  did  not  stop  there.  The  death  of  children  was  studied 
in  connection  with  other  social  and  economic  facts.  Conges- 
tion, housing,  sanitation,  the  employment  of  mothers  before 
and  after  their  babies  are  born  were  studied  in  their  relation- 
ship to  this  cardinal  fact  of  infant  mortality.  The  Children's 
Bureau  was  able  to  cut  squarely  athwart  an  endless  social 
struggle.  Its  facts  were  unconquerable  and  its  logic  was  not 
to  be  denied. 

To  picture  the  first  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  merely 
as  the  detached  administrator  of  a  corps  of  students  who  dis- 
covered social  facts  of  revolutionary  significance  would,  how- 
ever, be  to  fail  to  give  a  true  impression  of  a  diversified  and 
charming  personality.  If  Miss  Lathrop  were  asked  what  she 
had  been  doing  these  nine  years  in  Washington  she  might  say 
that  she  had  been  conducting  an  educational  institution.  The 
answer  would  be  just.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  been  an 
agency  for  the  translation  of  such  facts  as  have  been  brought 
to    light   by   its   investigators  into   the   consciousness   of   the 
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women  of  America.  The  campaigns  which  the  bureau  has 
conducted  to  enable  women  here  and  now  better  to  care  for 
their  offspring  have  been  amazingly  successful.  At  one  time 
it  was  reported  eight  million  American  women  were  working 
with  the  bureau  weighing  and  measuring  babies.  Genius  was 
required  to  enlist  the  service  of  such  a  host  even  in  so  simple 
and  immediate  a  task  as  the  effort  to  give  better  care  to 
children.  That  feat  is  in  itself  a  record  of  service  which 
ought  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  self- 
government  that  knowledge  be  made  available  to  the  people 
and  that  citizens  be  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  is 
known. 

In  this  vast  educational  activity  as  in  the  scientific  work 
the  bureau  has  struck  at  essentials.  The  Children's  Bureau 
has  had  a  broad  conception  of  its  obligations.  Nothing  that 
affected  the  well-being  of  childhood  has  been  alien  to  its  in- 
terest. Miss  Lathrop  has  consistently  refused  to  be  diverted 
from  the  great  objective.  In  doing  this  she  has  sought  light 
from  every  quarter.  Immediately  on  assuming  control  of  the 
incipient  organization  she  began  the  policy  of  making  the 
fruitful  experience  of  other  countries  available  to  Americans. 
New  Zealand  has  from  the  standpoint  of  child  life  been  the 
most  prosperous  of  all  lands.  The  methods  which  were  used 
in  the  Australasian  island  to  protect  children  were  studied 
and  reported  so  that  the  advantages  there  enjoyed  might  be 
of  service  in  this  country.  That  episode  was  typical.  Under 
the  lash  of  war  Britain  and  France  in  particular  learned  better 
how  to  care  for  their  children.  As  soon  as  the  rumor  of  what 
was  transpiring  reached  this  country  the  Children's  Bureau 
instituted  inquiries  in  its  own  behalf.  When  this  country  en- 
tered the  war  there  arose  a  tremendous  and  unthinking  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  tearing  down  legislation  built  up  during  a 
half  century  for  safeguarding  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  nation.  The  Children's  Bureau  was  able  to  challenge 
instantly  the  mockery  of  such  a  false  patriotism.  Miss  Lathrop 
was  able  to  show  from  the  experience  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  revelant  to  thie  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  Children's  Bureau  sensed 
what  was  coming  long  before  it  happened  and  made  ready 
for  the  mad  onslaught  was  of  enormous  worth  to  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  has  not  of  course  been 
limited  to  infant  welfare  nor  has  it  been  narrowly  medical  or 
statistical.  When  the  first  federal  Child  Labor  Law  was  en- 
acted the  Children's  Bureau  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
its  enforcement.  Grace  Abbott  who  now  succeeds  Miss 
Lathop  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Miss  Abbott  had  already  won  distinction  as  an  authority  on 
immigration  and  as  a  practical  reformer  in  that  field.  Under 
her  lieutenancy  the  Children's  Bureau  gave  an  admirable 
example  of  intelligent  and  vigorous  law  enforcement.  The 
bitterness  of  the  feeling  of  many  southern  textile  mill  oper- 
ators against  the  women  who  were  the  agents  of  the  nation  in 


the  protection  of  young  people  against  premature  labor  is  one 
measure  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  service  rendered.  Courage 
and  high  competence  were  required  for  that  service  and  the 
bureau  met  the  occasion. 

When  the  war  was  over  Miss  Lathrop  called  a  fruitful  con- 
ference of  experts  from  many  countries  in  order  that  all  might 
ascertain  what  has  been  learned  of  benefit  to  children  during 
the  awful  years  of  the  world  struggle.  Out  of  it  emerged 
certain  "standards  of  child  welfare."  These  are  in  reality 
criteria  of  civilization.  For  the  nurture  which  a  people 
provides  for  its  children  is  in  truth  the  measure  of  its  place 
in  the  scale  of  life.  The  standards  drafted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  are  a  standing  challenge  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Miss  Lathrop  has  had  the  practical  statesman's  wisdom  of 
beginning  to  approach  her  great  objective  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  ready.  One  of  the  first  measures  proposed  to  reduce 
the  great  waste  of  infant  life  is  the  Sheppard-Towner  Ma- 
ternity bill  which  would  foster  a  medical  service  for  the 
mothers  and  children  of  the  nation.  The  bitterness  of  the 
tory  attack  on  that  proposal  is  an  indication  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  benefits  it  would  afford  the  people. 

All  these  things  and  the  numerous  other  activities  which 
have  given  distinction  to  the  Children's  Bureau  have  been 
rendered  possible  because  of  high  quality  of  the  personnel 
of  the  organization.  Miss  Lathrop  has  been  an  unbending 
protagonist  of  the  merit  system.  The  positions  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  have  been  the  reward  of  competence.  No  mean 
consideration  has  led  to  any  appointment.  Great  pressure 
has  been  exerted  but  politicians  invariably  found  Miss 
Lathrop  adamant.  It  is  of  unbounded  value  to  women  who 
are  just  now  coming  into  political  recognition  that  the  first 
conspicuous  office  holder  of  their  sex  should  have  been  so 
courageous  a  protagonist  of  civil  service.  Miss  Lathrop's 
struggles  should  smooth  the  path  for  her  successors. 

In  spite  of  this  truly  Puritan  passion  for  skill  in  service 
the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  unusually  gifted 
in  making  and  in  retaining  friends.  Few  residents  of  Wash- 
ington are  better  liked.  Even  reactionary  senators  who  did 
not  understand  what  she  was  driving  at  and  who  had  no  taste 
for  what  they  understood,  count  Miss  Lathrop  among  their 
honored  friends.  The  pla7  of  that  remarkable  personality 
on  the  entertaining  stage  of  Washington  official  life,  the  flash- 
ing irony,  the  human  understanding  are  the  parts  of  another 
picture.  Nevertheless  they  aid  in  the  explanation  of  a  success- 
ful public  servant.  Miss  Lathrop  has  succeeded.  During  nine 
years  her  bureau  has  been  a  model  of  Avhat  a  governmental 
organization  might  be.  Having  attained  much  the  first  chief 
steps  out  and  leaves  to  her  successor,  a  younger  woman  trained 
in  the  same  school,  bound  by  the  same  loyalty  to  fundamental 
democracy  and  driven  by  an  equal  respect  for  science  and 
truth,  a  corps  of  men  and  Women  competent  to  carry  on  a 
great  tradition.     That  in  truth  is  success. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  CONFERENCE 

THE  calling  of  a  national  conference  on  unemployment 
was  announced  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  this 
week.  The  statement  followed  the  earlier  estimate  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  that  during  the  middle  of  August 
5.735)000  American  workers  were  unemployed.  The  Wash- 
ington conference  is  to  be  assembled  by  President  Harding. 
It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce rather  than  the  Department  of  Labor  which  hitherto 
has  been  the  governmental  spokesman  on  this  matter.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  both  to  alleviate  the  present 
situation  and  to  develop  better  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  workers.  Spokesmen  representative  of  the  public, 
of  industry  and  of  labor  are  to  be  invited  to  the  conference. 
Secretary  Hoover,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  second  national  industrial  conference  called  by  former 
President  Wilson. 

In  his  announcement  Secretary  Hoover  stated  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  instructed  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  unemployment  conference.  Geo- 
graphical districts  would  be  recognized  in  the  personnel 
chosen,  he  said,  and  representation  would  be  given  to  the 
great  employing  industries.  The  Department  of  Labor  would 
be  consulted  concerning  the  representatives  of  labor.  This 
part  of  the  announcement  had  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  which  might 
normally  have  been  expected  to  undertake  such  a  meeting  is 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  present  secretary  of 
labor  is  not,  however,  known  to  be  more  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  than  is  the  secretary 
of  commerce.  As  an  engineer  Mr.  Hoover  some  months  ago 
participated  in  a  conference  with  President  Samuel  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  existing  depression  from  the  standpoint  of  labor 
policy. 

Leaders  of  thought  will  also  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
national  conference,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover  who  said  in 
part: 

The  object  of  the  conference  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  volume 
of  needed  employment,  the  distribution  of  unemployment,  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  measures  that  can  properly  be 
taken  in  coordinated  speeding  up  of  employment  by  industries 
and  public  bodies  during  next  winter,  and  in  addition  a  broad 
study  of  the  economic  measures  desirable  to  ameliorate  the  un- 
employment situation  and  to  give  impulse  to  the  recovery  of 
business  and  commerce  to  normal. 

While  the  business  stiuation  is  steadily  improving  yet  some 
sections  of  the  workers  may  have  exhausted  their  savings  by 
the  coming  winter  and  they  may  be  in  a  position  of  extreme 
solicitude.  It  is  inconceivable  that  America  with  its  surplus  in 
food  and  clothing,  with  housing — though  crowded — and  with 
an  abundance  of  fuel  could  allow  any  suffering  among  those  of 
our  own  people  who  desire  to  work.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  forehanded  in  the  preparation  of  such  measures  as 
will  prevent  any  suffering. 

The  measures  used  by  other  nations  to  prevent  suffering 
from  involuntary  unemployment  consist  chiefly  of  forms  of 
unemployment  insurance.  It  is  a  part  of  the  disservice  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  by  reason  of  an  inherited 
philosophy  of  individualism  it  has  stood  against  the  creation 
of  that  kind  of  social  insurance — accepted  by  unionists  in 
Europe — which  would  afford,  in  this  hour  of  need,  a  degree 
of  relief  from  anxiety  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  own 
members  and  to  millions  of  other  workers  in  the  nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  at  the  ninth 


annual  meeting  if  the  International  Association  of  Public  Em- 
ployment services,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  September  7-9,  T.  W. 
Phillips,  head  of  the  employment  and  insurance  sections  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Labor,  will  be  in  attendance.  As  the 
executive  of  a  governmental  organization  which  is  easily  fore- 
most in  the  field  of  employment  Mr.  Phillips  should  be  an 
especially  useful  guest  at  this  time. 

RELIEF  IN  IRELAND 

THE  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  Ireland  has  ad- 
ministered about  a  million  dollars  in  emergency  relief 
with  which  some  50,000  people  have  been  aided,  accord- 
ing to  R.  Barclay  Spicer,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  has 
recently  returned  to  this  country.  In  giving  this  relief  the 
committee  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  English 
Quakers  and  the  Irish  White  Cross.  [See  the  Survey  for 
February  5.]  It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Spicer  states,  that  there 
are  approximately  100,000  people  whose  needs  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  organization.  Included  in  this  number  are 
60,000  persons  living  on  farms,  to  whom  as  yet  not  much  help 
has  been  rendered,  since  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves on  their  farms  during  the  summer.  The  winter 
months,  however,  will  see  their  stores  depleted.  Of  the  num- 
ber who  have  been  helped,  23,000  are  in  the  Belfast  area, 
17,000  in  the  city  of  Cork  and  Cork  county,  6,000  in  the 
Dublin  area,  and  4,000  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  committee  found  that  the  greatest  need  existed  in  Bel- 
fast. C.  J.  France,  director  of  the  committee's  unit  in  Ireland, 
sta'tes  in  a  report  to  the  organization  that  in  that  city  161 
homes  have  been  entirely  gutted  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  that 
nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  made  homeless  in  this  district 
in  a  single  day.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  the  ship-yards,  and  expelled  last  November,  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  other  work  since  that  time.  There 
about  9,600  working  people,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are 
women,  have  been  given  relief.  In  Belfast  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  the  distributing  of  groceries  and  agricultural  im- 
plements to  the  rural  districts  have  also  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  present  situation  thus  contributing  to  the  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  report  of  the  preliminary  survey  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  chief  causes  making  necessary  the  distribution  of 
relief  include  the  internment  and  imprisonment  of  wage-earn- 
ers; the  unemployment  caused  by  the  destruction  of  factories 
and  shops;  the  closing  down  of  sections  of  railways  and  the 
restrictions  on  motor  traffic;  destruction  of  homes  by  fire; 
internment  of  small  farmers;  the  transport  difficulties  of 
fishermen ;  the  need  of  providing  medical  treatment  for  non- 
combatants  accidentally  wounded,  for  young  mothers  left 
without  support,  for  sickness,  and  in  some  instances  burial 
of  the  dead.  No  part  of  the  American  funds  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  reconstruction  of  the  cooperative  creameries,  to 
which  the  committee  estimates  about  a  million  dollars  damage 
has  been  done,  largely  because  the  unit  found  emergency  relief 
the  most  immediate  need. 

Not  only  do  these  creameries  furnish  employment  to  thousands 
in  Ireland,  [states  the  report,]  therefore  making  their  recon- 
struction a  means  of  removing  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  funds 
available  for  the  relief  of  personal  distress,  but  their  present 
idleness  will  make  it  imperative  for  the  farmers  to  sell,  their 
herds  of  milch  cows-  This  will  inevitably  lead  in  the  coming 
winter  to  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  larger  cities  of  Ireland  and 
a  consequent  suffering  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  the  poor  and 
their  children. 

The  unit  hopes,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Spicer,  further 
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WHO    SHOULD    REPRESENT 
AMERICA? 

/N  view  of  the  coming  Disarmament  Conference 
called  by  President  Harding  to  meet  in  Washington 
early  in  November,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the 
World  Friendship  Bureau  and  the  Women's  Committee 
on  World  Disarmament  are  cooperating  in  asking  every 
reader  of  the  Survey  to  send  in  his  vote  as  to  who 
should  represent  the  Arnerican  people  there. 

I.  Name  the  persons  who  you  think  are  best  fitted  to 
represent  the  American  people  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference. 


5 io 

II.  What  qualifications  should  be  required  in  every 
American  member  selected  ? 

III.  What  points  of  view  and  interests,  besides  the  polit- 
ical and  financial,  should  be  included  and  represented,  in 
the  membership  of  the  American  group? 


Are  you   a  registered  voter?. 


Man? Woman? Occupation. . 

(optional) 

Name Address . 


Send    replies    not  later   than    September    17,   to 
World  Friendship  Bureau,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  or 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  3  W.  29  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
Women's    Committee    on    World    Disarmament,    Woodward 
Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 


to  decrease  the  emergency  relief  in '  order  to  go  into  recon- 
struction as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Some  grants  and  loans  have  been  made  to  owners  of  small 
businesses  which  have  been  crippled.  However,  these  have  not 
exceeded  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  This 
assistance  has  included  the  grant  of  $600  to  buy  knitting  ma- 
chines and  wool  to  establish  a  small  industry  in  Balbriggan ; 
$150  for  farm  seeds;  and  $600  for  the  equipment  for  black- 
smithing,  carpentry  and  dressmaking  establishments. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  about  $4,000  to  assist  in 
the  feeding  of  5,000  school  children  in  Dublin.  Although  the 
city  had  been  feeding  these  children  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
in  July  that  it  must  abandon  the  meals  during  the  summer 
holidays,  even  though  no  other  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  children,  in  order  to  conserve  its  resources  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  feeding  the  children  when  the  schools  re-open 
in  September. 

THE  SUMMER   SCHOOL  AT  WILLIAMS 

AT  the  dinner  which  closed  the  first  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics,  held  in  the  halls  of  Williams  College 
during  the  month  of  August,  President  Harry  Garfield 
announced  the  name  of  the  founder,  hitherto  anonymous,  as 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  His  gift  is  to  cover  the  expense  of  at 
least  three  sessions.  Thus  closes  an  unusual  summer  school, 
whose  members,  numbering  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  of  various  degrees  of  distinction  as  students  of 
public  affairs,  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  congregation  which 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  public  lectures  by 
a  group  of  European  statesmen.    The  six  lecture  courses  were : 

I.  International  Relations  of  the  Old  World  States  in  their 
Historical,  Political,  Commercial,  Legal  and  Ethical  Aspects,  in- 
cluding a  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  Wars  and  the  Means  of 
Averting  Them,  by  Viscount  James  Bryce,  quondam  ambas- 
sador for   Great  Britain  to  the   United   States. 

II.  Russia's  Foreign  Relations  During  the  Last  Half  Century, 
by  Baron  Sergius  A.  Korff,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Russian   delegation    to   negotiate   peace. 


III.  Near-Eastern  Affairs  and  Conditions,  by  Stephen  Pan- 
aretoff,  professor  of  Bulgarian  and  Slavic  languages  at  Roberts 
College,  Constantinople;  minister  for  Bulgaria  to  the  United 
States. 

IV.  The  Place  of  Hungary  in  European  History,  by  Count 
Paul  Teleki,  prime  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary. 

V.  Modern  Italy:  Its  Intellectual,  Cultural  and  Financial 
Aspects,  by  Tommaso  Tittoni,   president  of  the  Italian  Senate. 

VI.  The  Economic  Factor  in  International  Relations,  by 
Professor  Achille  Viallate,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Free  School  of 
Political  Science,  Paris- 

The  round  tables  were  led  by  such  well  known  American 
students  of  politics  as  professors  A.  C.  Coolidge  and  R.  H. 
Lord,  G.  G.  Wilson,  F.  W.  Taussig  and  C.  H.  Haskins  of 
Harvard;  J.  W.  Garner  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  J.  S. 
Reeves  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Colonel  Lawrence 
Martin  of  the  Military  Intelligence;  Leo  S.  Rowe,  director 
general  of  the  Pan-American  Union.     [See  page  646.] 

OLD  CAMPS  FOR  NEW  PRISONS 

THE  newspapers  of  the  past  month,  specifically  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Boston  Post  and  the  Springfield 
Republican,  tell  of  plans  advocated  or  discussed  for  the 
use  of  Camp  Devens  in  Massachusetts  as  a  state  prison  to  re- 
place the  obsolete  structure  at  Charleston,  and  Camp  Sherman 
in  Ohio,  for  the  confinement  of  young  first-term  offenders 
now  in  federal  penitentiaries.  As  long  ago  as  February  1, 
19 1 9,  Mary  Vida  Clark,  then  executive  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Prison  Association  of  New-  York,  wrote  in  the 
Survey: 

The  few  people  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  un- 
popular theme  of  prison  reform,  in  securing  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  justice  for  the  law-breaker,  tell  us  there  are : 
ample  proofs  from  experience  that  prisoners  thrive  and  become 
self-supporting  and  reform,  not  under  the  cruelly  artificial 
accommodations  provided  by  the  cell  block,  but  in  camps  or 
temporary  shacks  or  other  comparatively  free  and  natural  con- 
ditions of  life,  since  they  are,  however  much  we  may  ignore 
the  fact,  human  beings  and  require,  like  the  rest  of  us,  light, 
air,  food,  work  and  recreation.  The  opportunity  that  the 
cantonments  offer  for  giving  the  inmates  of  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, workhouses  and  jails  the  sort  of  life  that  would  re- 
habilitate them  physically,  mentally  and  morally  is  something 
worth   consideration. 

Miss  Clark  now  points  out  that  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
many  states  through  the  abandonment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  large  army  cantonments  and  hospitals  has  been  lost 
in  the  last  two  years  through  the  opposition  of  architects  who 
are  obsessed  with  the  "public  monument  complex."  She  be- 
lieves that  too  many  architects  build  monuments  to  themselves 
when  commissioned  to  construct  abodes  of  state  wards.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  policy  she  draws  attention  to  the  experience  of 
Ontario  as  told  to  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor  by  James  Govan,  the  provincial  architect  of 
Ontario.  Mr.  Govan  particularly  exphasizes  the  tendency 
in  the  United  States  to  minimize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men 
and  women  on  the  staff  of  an  institution,  and  not  the  kind  of 
bricks  and  mortar  and  architectural  scheme  that  determine 
the  success  of  the  institutional  work.     In  his  address  he  said: 

The  average  institution  which  we  build  today,  be  it  prison, 
hospital,  or  any  institution  of  that  kind,  and  which  we  generally 
expect  to  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  costs  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
a  bed.  I  am  positive  that  if  we  limit  the  age  of  our  institutions 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  we  can  build  for  $3 so  up  to  $700 
a  bed.  Considering  the  matter  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
figure  the  interest  on  a  $1,000  bed,  taking  it  at  4  per  cent,  and 
it  is  $40;  but  if  we  can  put  it  at  $350  a  bed  it  is  $14  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  That  leaves  $26  difference,  or,  if  we 
take  an  institution  costing  about  $2,000  a  bed,  that  at  4  per  cent 
means  a  cost  of  $80  per  year.  If  we  could  cut  it  down  to  about 
a  third,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  about  $52,000  a  year  in  a 
thousand-bed    institution. 

From  my  experience  in  Ontario,  I  believe  it  has  been  shown 
with  hospitals  generally  and  with  cantonments  that  as  good 
work  can  be  done  in  buildings  costing  $200  or  $300  a  bed  as 
in  those  costing  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  bed.  You  have  only  to  ask 
any  of  the  doctors  coming  back  from  the  front,  and  they  are 
all  of  one  opinion.  What  applies  to  hospitals  applies  largely 
to  the  great  proportion  of  the  prisons  which  have  been  built 
and   which   are  far  too  expensive. 
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PEACE-TIME  USES  OF  THE   MILITARY 

IN  the  light  of  the  belated  American  discussion  of  peace- 
time uses  for  army  barracks,  the  initiative  of  a  Czecho- 
slovak is  relevant.  The  difficulties  of  the  new  republic 
are  enhanced  by  the  disparities  in  cultural  levels,  the  diversi- 
ties in  language  and  the  secular  and  national  antipathies  of 
the  people  who  compose  it.  To  meet  the  problems  of  fusion, 
according  to  correspondence  sent  the  Foreign  Press  Service 
from  Prague  by  John  Skola: 

Czecho-SIovakia  has  planned  her  soldiers'  schools,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  military  system,  as  a  vast  means  for  transform- 
ing her  raw  human  material  into  true  Czecho-Slovak  citizens. 
And  this  is  why  one  now  meets,  instead  of  the  former  Austrian 
officers  parading  their  glittering  sabres  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares, intent  on  gallant  conquests,  men  whom  only  their  regi- 
mentals proclaim  to  be  officers,  with  books  and  notes  under  their 
arms,  hurrying  to  school,  be  it  as  teachers  or  as  pupils.  For 
do  not  the  regulations  inculcate  in  italics,  "Every  superior 
is  an  educational  factor  and  has  to  gain  his  respect  by  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge  and  to  act  as  a  model  by  his  exemplary 
life?" 

At  least  sixteen  hours  a  month  must  be  entirely  dedicated  to 
school  lessons  on  civics,  political  economy,  national  history, 
literature  and  arts,  actualities,  hygiene.  A  special  feature  of  the 
curriculum  is  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  how  to  read  news- 
,  papers.  There  are  exercises  in  rhetoric,  debating  meetings, 
written  essays,  the  best  of  which  are  admitted  to  the  honors  of 
the  printer's  ink  in  a  special  review,  The  Brotherhood.  For 
the  rest,  any  jubilee  or  prominent  event  furnishes  an  occasion  for 
haranguing  the  troops.  Explanations  and  precepts  are  given, 
yet,  practice  being  preferred  to  theory,  examples  of  private  and 
public  morality  on  the  part  of  the  military  "pastors  of  men" 
are  strenuously  insisted  on. 

Besides  such  obligatory  instruction  in  civics,  there  exists  for 
the  evening  hours  a  series  of  free  courses  in  foreign  languages, 
shorthand,  accounts,  agriculture  and  what  not.  Soldiers  are 
given  an  opportunity  of  learning  crafts,  such  as  book-binding, 
wood-work  and  gardening.  Wherever  the  necessary  staff  of 
teachers  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  military,  civilians  are  en- 
listed. 

Within  two  years  there  have  been  called  into  existence  322 
libraries  with  139,898  volumes.  The  rapidity  of  their  devel- 
opment is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  November  1,  1 920, 
to  February  1,  1921,  31,193  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
stock.  In  the  course  of  these  three  months  54,758  readers, 
out  of  an  effective  force  of  about  120,000  men,  have  .bor- 
rowed 186,000  volumes.  The  army  has  disposed  of  200  read- 
ing rooms  with  3,208  periodicals.  Not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures are  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms  run  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  by  a  host  of 
cultural  establishments. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies  incidental  to  a 
work  so  new  and  begun  by  a  nation  lacking  tradition  and  ex- 
perience, Czecho-SIovakia,  by  the  spirit  introduced  into  her 
army,  has  scored  a  success.  In  her  barracks  Czeeho-SIovaks, 
Germans  and  Magyars  live  in  perfect  harmony,  as  even  a 
special  parliamentary  committee  of  German  members,  after  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter,  acknowledged. 

HARVARD'S  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SCHOOL 

FOLLOWING  in  the  path  of  Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
Harvard,  with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
is  to  have  a  complete  school  of  public  health.  Courses 
for  the  training  of  public  health  officers  and  special  courses 
in  preventive  medicine,  tropical  medicine  and  industrial 
hygiene  have  been  developed  hitherto  at  Harvard;  but  the 
development  has  been  uneven,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Now, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  given  $1,785,000  for  the 
equipment  of  a  complete  center  of  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  courses  in  public  health  administration,  vital 
statistics,  immunology,  bacteriology,  medical  zoology,  phy- 
siological hygiene  and  communicable  diseases.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  new  school  will  be  in  a  separate  building,  and 
will  have  a  separate  faculty ;  but  it  will  be  developed  in  close 
relationships  with  the  existent  medical  school  of  the  university, 
and  some  of  the  teachers  will  be  members  of  the  faculties  of 


both  schools.  The  school  will  undertake  to  cooperate  with 
laboratories,  public  health  agencies  and  hospitals  in  Boston  ; 
and  it  expects  to  arrange  for  such  cooperative  relationships 
with  industrial  and  commercial  corporations  as  will  enable  it 
to  provide  practical  experience  in  industrial  hygiene  for  its 
students. 

The  Foundation  has  promised  other  gifts  to  the  school,  if 
the  growth  of  its  work  seems  to  demand  further  help;  but 
this  obligation  does  not  go  beyond  $500,000.  The  university 
has  some  endowment  funds  with  which  to  meet  a  part  of 
probable  cost  of  maintenance  and  development. 

BARGAINING  IN  RIBBONS 

INTERESTING  both  as  a  solution  of  the  apprenticeship 
problem  and  as  a  phase  of  successful  collective  bargaining 
is  the  plan  for  training  of  apprentices  in  the  silk  ribbon 
weaving  trade,  recently  adopted  by  the  Trade  Council  of  the 
silk  ribbon  industry  of  New  York. 

The  main  center  for  the  silk  ribhon  industry  of  this  country 
is  Paterson,  N.  J.  While  the  industry  in  New  York  city  is 
small,  it  is  proving,  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  relations, 
to  be  very  progressive.  In  contrast  to  the  large  proportion 
of  Jewish  workers  found  in  the  clothing  industries  of  New 
York,  the  labor  force  of  the  silk  ribbon  manufacture  is  com- 
posed largely  of  weavers  from  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
together  with  some  Armenian  workers. 

About  seven  years  ago  the  organization  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  among  the  silk  ribbon  weavers  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  system  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  silk  ribbon  industry  as  a  whele.  In  April,  1920,  however, 
after  a  strike  of  seven  weeks,  a  collective  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  union  and  the  manufacturers,  partly  as  a 
settlement  of  the  strike  and  partly  to  provide  against  future 
labor  difficulties.  Although  the  agreement  bears  no  time 
limit  and  may  be  broken  at  any  time,  it  has  been  entirely 
successful  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  B.  Barnes,  the 
impartial  chairman. 

The  final  achievement  of  the  agreement,  according  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Trade  Council  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  union  and  of  the  manufacturers,  was  the  creation 
and  adoption,  during  the  month  of  July,  of  a  plan  for  the 
training  of  apprentices  in  the  industry.  Trade  councilors 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  this  plan,  although  embodying 
questions  which  have  been  matters  of  controversy  in  the  in- 
dustry for  years,  was  agreed  upon  in  every  detail  without 
recourse  to  any  decision  by  the  impartial  chairman  of  tie 
market. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  plan  was  based  by  the  Trade 
Council,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  the  realization  that  "the 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  new  workers  in  the  weaving 
trade  lies  equally  with  the  employers  and  the  employes."  The 
need  for  apprenticeship  training  in  the  American  weaving  in- 
dustry has  been  intensified  by  the  cutting  off  from  Europe  of 
the  supply  of  skilled  weavers.  The  American  industry,  the 
preamble  declares,  must  do  away  with  the  old  lax  methods 
of  training,  and  establish  a  definite  and  efficient  system. 

The  chief  principles  established  by  the  Trade  Council  plan 
are  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  and 
specification  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship — both  hotly  dis- 
puted questions  in  every  trade  where  employer  and  union 
endeavor  to  work  together.  A  digest  of  the  plan  shows  five 
salient  points: 

1.  The  number  of  apprentices  in  any  one  plant  is  limited  to 
"one  to  every  ten  weavers,  or  major  fraction  thereof."  At 
a  time  when  weavers  are  being  laid  off  in  the  plant,  no  new 
apprentices  are  permitted. 

2.  The  requirements  for  apprenticeship  are  that  the  appli- 
cant must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  understand  English,  and  be 
able  to  "figure"  sufficiently  to  keep  certain  records.  For  all 
apprentices  a  preliminary  training  in  preparatory  departments 
is  required.     A   physical   examination    is    also   provided   for. 
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3.  Every  apprentice  must  go  through  a  probationary  period 
of  from  three  to  six  months,  during  which  time  he  is  subject 
to  discharge  without  review.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
receives  an  apprentice  membership  card  from  the  union  and 
comes  practically   under  the  terms  of  the   agreement. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years.  During  the 
period  the  apprentice  is  to  be  given  every  opportunity  for 
training  afforded  by  the  shop,  and  may  not  be  employed  other 
than  as  an  apprentice  by  any  house  under  the  agreement-  At 
the  end  of  two  years  an  apt  learner  may  by  permission  of  a 
joint  committee  of  union  and  employer,  take  a  special  examina- 
tion for  immediate  advancement.  During  apprenticeship,  the 
plan  provides  that  "future  all-around  efficiency  must  not  be 
sacrificed  for  present  production,"  and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
apprentices'  production  is  not  to  be  considered  until  its  quality 
is   assured. 

4.  Apprentice  wages  are  to  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
wage  of  a  third-class  weaver,  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  every 
six  months. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  of  trial,  the  joint  committee 
holds  examinations  for  the  candidates  for  positions  as  third-class 
weavers.  In  these  examinations  the  total  credit  and  the  passing 
marks  are  weighed  according  to  the  importance  of  the  several 
operations,  and  a  total  mark  of  70  per  cent  is  required  for 
passing.  The  apprentice  passing  the  examination  then  receives 
a  certificate  from  the  joint  committee  and  becomes  a  full  fledged 
weaver,  and  a  full  member  of  the  union,  subject  to  all  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  a  trained  worker  under  the  market 
agreement. 

ACADEMIC  INTOLERANCE 

COL.  ROBERT  T.  KERLIN,  professor  of  English  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  has  been 
discharged  from  the  faculty  of  that  institution  for  rea- 
sons, says  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  visitors,  "that  render  his 
further  connection  with  this,  institution  undesirable."  The 
incident  makes  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  racial 
and   educational   tendencies   in   the   South. 

On  May  25,  last,  Professor  Kerlin  wrote  An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  June  15.  In  that  letter  the  writer 
protested  against  what  he  called  the  "crucifixion"  of  the 
Negro  race  in  the  matter  of  the  punishment  of  certain  Negroes 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  "for  inciting  to  riot,"  in 
Phillips  county,  Arkansas.  Professor  Kerlin  asked  the  gov- 
ernor, on  his  conscience,  to  review  the  findings  of  the  court, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  peonage  system,  in 
which  the  Negroes  were  tied,  hand  and  foot;  to  the  facts 
in  the  case  as  brought  out  in  the  trial ;  and  to  the  torture  to 
which  the  Negroes  were  subjected  by  the  officers  of  the  lav.'. 
He  wrote: 

I  make  this  appeal  to  you  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  be 
considered  as  made  in  the  spirit  of  respect  and  duty.  I  have  no 
disposition  to  doubt  your  courage,  your  integrity,  or  your  force 
of  character.  I  seek  but  as  a  fellow-citizen  to  encourage  you  to 
a  heroic  duty.  There  will  be  two  voices  commanding  you  to 
contrary  courses.  ...  I  beseech  you  to  heed  the  "still  small 
voice." 

Professor  Kerlin  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  of  Kentucky 
parentage.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  holding  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  (1906).  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
State  Inter-Racial  Committee.  The  resolution  condemning 
his  acts  and  requesting  his  resignation  from  the  Virginia  In- 
stitute is  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  Colonel  Kerlin 
by  reason  of  his  interposition  in  the  Elaine  insurrection  cases 
as  exemplified  by  his  letter  to  the  governor  of  Arkansas  re- 
flecting upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  state,  and 
those  upon  whom  the  solemn  duty  rests  of  enforcing  the  laws 
therein  (in  which  connection  the  board  has  considered  his 
general  activities  in  interracial  matters),  has  rendered  his 
further  connection  with  this  institution   undesirable.   .  .  . 

Colonel  Kerlin,  having  refused  to  resign  in  response  to  this 
request,  was  summarily  discharged,  his  salary  being  con- 
tinued until  January  1,  next,  or  until  such  time  as  he  shall 
have  accepted  other  employment. 


RAILROAD  LABOR 

WHILE  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  are  bal- 
loting on  wage  reductions  more  fuel  has  been  added  to 
the  fires  of  irritation  which  during  months  past  have 
separated  the  transportation  workers  and  the  carriers.  The 
question  of  shop  rules,  an  issue  which  caused  a  rift  in  the  ranks 
of  the  railroad  managers  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  an 
interchange  of  hostilities  between  the  Association  of  Railroad 
Security  Owners  and  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
has  again  come  to  the  fore.  This  quarrel  goes  back  to  the 
working  conditions  created  while  the  railroads  were  operated 
by  the  national  government.  The  conflict  is  focused  on  the 
question  of  union  representation,  granted  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration and  perpetuated  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
under  the  terms  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Transportation  Act. 

The  Erie  railroad  which  has  opposed  the  continuance  of 
the  shop  rules  sanctioned  by  the  government  announced  that 
its  shops  at  Marion,  Ohio,  have  been  leased  to  a  group  of 
local  business  men.  The  effect  of  this  device  was  to  circum- 
vent the  Railroad  Labor  Board  which  has  authority  over  car- 
riers but  which  might  not  be  able  to  control  the  working  con- 
ditions of  a  corporation  employed  by  a  railroad  to  do  its  repair 
work.  The  shop  men  at  once  appealed  to  the  Labor  Board 
for  protection.  Sunday  work  and  pay  for  overtime  were 
among  the  specific  grievances.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press  the 
board  has  not  announced  what  action,  if  any,  it  intends  to 
take.  The  Erie  railroad,  however,  has  stated  that  its  arrange- 
ment at  Marion  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  it 
planned  generally  to  contract  with  private  corporations  for  its 
repair  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  through  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury,  vice-president,  has  been  a  leader  of  the  recent  anti-union 
campaign  on  the  railroads,  has  denied  the  right  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  to  establish  rules  and  working  conditions 
on  its  lines.  On  August  24,  President  Samuel  Rea  made  a 
public  statement  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  invita- 
tion to  the  Labor  Board  to  "set  aside  and  vacate"  its  recent 
order  in  the  shop  crafts  union  case  was  cited.  Inasmuch  as 
the  labor  sections  of  the  Transportation  Act  specifically  in- 
structed the  Railroad  Labor  Board — composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  representatives  of  the  public,  three  of  the  railroads 
and  three  of  the  transportation  workers — to  establish  rules 
and  working  conditions  where  disputes  arose,  the  Pennsylvania 
has  in  effect  challenged  the  integrity  of  the  court  established 
by  Congress  and  of  the  law  it  was  created  to  enforce. 

DR.  GODDARD  VINDICATED 

THE  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  of  which  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Goddard  is  the  director,  has  emerged  un- 
scathed from  the  fires  of  a  legislative  investigation.  This 
investigation  resulted  from  wide  publicity  given  to  the  resig- 
nation of  eleven  employes  of  the  bureau  following  months  of 
internal  dissension  with  the  chief  psycho-clinician,  who  was 
charged  before  the  investigators  with  "cigarette  smoking  and 
unconventional  conduct." 

Not  only  was  the  past  work  of  the  bureau  highly  com- 
mended by  the  committee  of  legislators  who  conducted  the 
investigation,  but  generous  extensions  of  the  work  were  also 
recommended.  "We  believe,"  stated  the  report,  "that  the 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
most  valuable  and  far  reaching  of  any  department  in  the  state, 
and  Ohio  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  forward  step  she  has 
taken  in  this  work."  In  support  of  this  belief,  the  committee 
recommended  to  the  governor  the  endorsement  of  the  plans 
to  reorganize  the  bureau  to  increase  its  "range  of  activities  in 
the  matters  of  diagnosis  and  care  of  defective  and  psychopathic 
conditions" ;  adequate  appropriations  by  the  state  to  carry  on 
its  work,  thus  "saving  sums  of  money  expended  in  our  institu- 
tions for  those  who  might  and  should  have  been  corrected  in 
early  life" ;  complete  vindication  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Goddard, 
and  transfer  to  the  bureau  of  the  corrective  work  now  being 
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done  by  the  Division  of  Charities  of  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  bureau  was  largely  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  juvenile 
institutions  of  the  state  which  was  made  in  1912.  This  sur- 
vey showed  that  many  children  were  improperly  committed 
to  industrial  schools.  Many  of  the  inmates  were  found  so^ 
deficient,  mentally  and  morally,  as  to  make  reformation  im- 
possible. 

SWEATING  CHILDREN 

IN  a  recent  decision  Judge  James  E.  Boyd  of  the  Federal 
Court  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  for  the  second  time  holds  the 
new  federal  child  labor  law  unconstitutional.  The  decision 
was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Vivian  Spinning  Mills  of 
Cherrydale,  who  asked  an  order  restraining  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  from  collecting  'the  10  per  cent  tax  owed  the 
government  under  the  law.  The  act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1 9 19  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
imposes  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  profits  derived  from  the 
products  of  mine,  quarry,  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment  employing  child  labor,  and  limits 
the  hours  of  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  his  opinion  Judge  Boyd  held  that  the  regulation 
of  labor  is  one  of  the  powers  retained  by  the  states  and  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government. 

The  first  time  the  North  Carolina  judge  attacked  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  present  law  was  when  he  upheld  the 
Atherton  Mills  in  their  employment  of  John  W.  Johnson,  a 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  In  this  case  the  injunction  secured  applied  only  to  the 
employment  of  one  child.  In  the  present  injunction,  how- 
ever, the  children  of  the  entire  western  judicial  district  of 
North  Carolina  are  affected.  The  first  case  is  now  pending 
in  the  federal  Supreme  Court.  A  re-hearing  is  expected  early 
in  October  when  a  final  decision  is  anticipated. 

It  was  Judge  Boyd  who  held  unconstitutional  the  original 
federal  Child  Labor  Law,  which  went  into  effect  with  the 
passage  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill  in  191 6.  That  law  prohi- 
bited the  shipment  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  of  the 
products  of  mines,  quarries,  mills,  canneries,  work-shops,  fac- 
tories, and  manufacturing  establishments,  if  within  thirty  days 
prior  to  their  removal  the  age  and  hour  standard  laid  down 
by  the  act  had  been  violated.  This  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  five  to  four  decision,  Justices  Holmes, 
McKenna,  Brandeis  and  Clark  dissenting.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  Child  Labor  Law  "not  only  transcends  the  authority 
delegated  to  Congress  over  commerce  but  also  exerts  a  power 
as  to  a  purely  local  matter  to  which  the  federal  authority  does 
not  extend." 

THE  HEALTH  TOWN  CHOSEN 

THE  National  Child  Health  Council  has  selected  the 
city  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  the  county  of  Richland 
in  which  that  city  is  located,  as  the  field  for  its  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children  [See  the  Survey  for  March  5]. 
This  locality  was  chosen  from  eighty  communities  which  had 
bid  for  the  experiment,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  most  nearly  met  the  qualifications  laid  down  which 
required  that  the  place  chosen  should  as  nearly  as  possible 
represent  the  typical  factors  found  in  the  average  American 
community.  The  demonstration  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  H.  Brown,  M.D.,  formerly  health  officer  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  who  leaves  his  present  work  with  the  Gommission 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France  September  first 
to  take  up  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Brown  will  have  associated 
pith  him  a  staff  of  experts  in  the  various  fields  of  child 
ire. 


The  Emigration  Con- 
ference at  Geneva 
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HAT  human  organizations  require  at  their  birth 
is  a  little  daring  and  a  little  faith."  This  sentence 
from  the  report  of  Albert  Thomas,  director  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  indicates 
the  spirit  of  the  International  Emigration  Commission  con- 
vened in  Geneva  by  the  International  Labor  Office  early  in 
August. 

The  session  followed  the  resolution  of  the  Washington  con- 
ference which  authorized  the  appointment  of  "an  international 
commission  which  while  giving  due  regard  to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  each  state  shall  consider  and  report  what  measures 
can  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  migration  of  workers  out  of 
their  own  states  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  wage-earners 
residing  in  states  other  than  their  own."  Accordingly  a  com- 
mission was  formed  of  eighteen  members,  one-half  chosen  by 
the  governments  of  European  states  and  one-half  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Extra-European  states  so  that  one-third  of 
the  members  represented  governments,  one-third  workers'  or- 
ganizations, and  one-third  employers'  organizations.  Man- 
dates were  distributed  as  follows: 


GOVERNMENT 

employers' 

WORKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Brazil 

Argentine 

Australia 

Canada 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Germany 

China 

Greece 

Italy 

France 

South  Africa 

Poland 

India 

Spain 

Sweden 

Japan 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Delegates  from  all  these  countries  with  the  exception  of 
Argentine,  Poland,  Australia  and  the  United  States  met  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Ullswater,  former  speaker  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  the  vice-chairmanship  of  M. 
Guiseppi  de  Michelis,  the  commissioner-general  of  emigration 
from  Italy.  Although  the  United  States  government  paid  no 
official  attention  to  the  invitation  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  three  private  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  immigrants  received  permission  for  their  representatives  to 
be  "unofficial  observers."  These  representatives  were  Joseph 
I.  Breen,  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  Harvey 
Emerson  Taylor,  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  and  Ruth  Crawford,  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  In  addition  Frances  Kellor  was  registered  as 
reporting  to  Congress. 

For  months  preceding,  the  commission  secretariat  of  the 
Labor  Office  had  been  gathering  material.  A  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire in  three  parts  was  answered  by  thirty  different  na- 
tions, members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Part  I,  covering  available  statistics  and  a  statement  of  the  na- 
tion's general  principles  of  emigration  and  immigration,  en-" 
abled  the  scientific  division  of  the  Labor  Office  under  the  able 
direction  of  its  own  American  statistical  expert,  Dr.  Royal 
Meeker,  to  furnish  the  commission  with  a  printed  report  on 
"the  methods  of  statistics  concerning  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion." Part  II  dealt  with  existing  legislation  and  regula- 
tions. It  brought  in  a  tremendous  amount  of  information 
never  before  assembled — now  being  published  in  three  sec- 
tions— a  compendium  of  laws  dealing  with  emigration  (in 
proof),  of  laws  dealing  with  immigration  (in  preparation), 
and  a  volume  (printed)  of  treaties  concerning  emigration  and 
immigration.  Part  III  sought  answers  to  the  questions  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  commission  for  immediate  dis- 
cussion— the  protection  of  emigrants  and  the  future  program 
of  emigration  work  for  the  International  Labor  Office.  Sum- 
maries were  printed  in  two  series  of  ten  reports.  These  formed 
the  daily  basis  for  the  commission's  discussion  and  contained 
the  findings  from  which  twenty-six  resolutions  were  eventually 
drafted. 
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To  an  observer  from  the  world's  greatest  immigration 
country  deeper  impressions  were  drawn  from  the_  spirit  of  the 
discussions  than  from  the  wording  of  the  resolutions.  In  the 
ambition  and  enterprise  of  Czecho-Slovakia  one  sensed  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  young  governments  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  break  up  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  There  was  an  obvious  determination  on  the  part 
of  these  countries  to  oppose  emigration  by  offering  every 
possible  inducement  to  keep  their  nationals  at  home,  but  if 
such  nationals  determined  to  emigrate  then  positive  protec- 
tion en  route  and  equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  receiving 
countries  was  to  be  demanded  diplomatically.  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire the  Polish  government  states  its  views  in  no  un- 
certain terms: 

Polish  emigration  policy  should  aim  at  reducing  emigration 
to  what  is  strictly  necessary  while  ensuring  a  minimum  of  loss 
and  a  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  nation  from  emigration. 
In  order  to  carry  out  that  policy  it  is  necessary  (i)  that  as 
few  citizens  as  possible  shall  emigrate,  (2)  that  of  those  who 
do  emigrate  as  many  as  possible  shall  return  with  a  maximum 
of  capital  and  a  minimum  of  physical  and  moral  injury;  (3) 
that  those  who  do  not  return  shall  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the 
country. 

The  selection  of  delegates  representing  equally  the  inter- 
ests of  governments,  employers  and  workers  continually  pro- 
vided interesting  shades  of  opinion.  Generally  speaking  there 
was  surprising  harmony  of  views;  still  on  one  or  two  occasions 
when  a  vote  was  called  for,  the  number  of  affirmative  votes 
from  the  labor  representatives  plus  the  votes  of  smaller  coun- 
tries like  Greece  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  the  addition  of 
China  mindful  of  its  great  reservoir  for  contract  labor,  was 
strong  enough  to  outvote  the  more  conservative  stand  of 
Great  Britain,  South  Africa  and  Canada. 

The  universal  interest  of  the  delegates  in  the  purely  human 
side  of  the  emigration  question  was  shown  by  a  determined 
refusal  to  accede  to  a  request  of  three  representatives  of 
steamship  companies  who,  after  presenting  their  views  to  the 
commission,  asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
cil room  while  the  commission  discussed  subjects  with  which 
they  were  especially  concerned,  such  as  hygiene  on  shipboard. 
The  commission  at  this  point  made  a  distinction  between 
organizations  of  a  philanthropic  nature  and*-of  a  commercial 
nature,  allowing  the  representatives  of  the  former  to  remain. 
Furthermore  the  survey  of  conditions  at  the  sources  of  emigra- 
tion and  at  European  ports  made  by  Mary  Hurlbutt  for  the 
World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1921, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  influences  which  led  the  com- 
mission to  advise  that  the  need  of  women  and  children  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  and  of  special  dis- 
cussion at  a  future  conference. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  the  commission  approved 
a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  governing  body  asking  them 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  experts  to  assist  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office: 

1.  In  studying  and  reporting  on  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
ternational coordination  of  emigration  and  immigration  legis- 
lation. 

2.  In  proposing  a  form  of  schedule  for  the  compilation  of 
statistics  which  will  provide  international  migration  data  which 
are  comparable.  _ 

3.  In  studying  and  reporting  on  general  rules  which  can  be 
adopted  by  the  various  countries  concerned  indicating  the  mini- 
mum requirements  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  emigrant  ships 
and  railways  "in  order  to  secure  every  emigrant  during  his 
journey  full  guarantees  of  good  treatment  in  respect  of  hygiene, 
security,  food  and  comfort  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  civilization   and   human   dignity." 

4.  In  studying  and  reporting  on  certain  specific  subjects,  viz: 
need  of  protection  of  women  and  children  leaving  one  country 
for  another  as  emigrants;  question  of  relief  for  emigrants  at 
frontier  and  embarkation  points;  question  of  insurance  for 
immigrations. 

These  recommendations  together  with  an  expresion  of  opin- 
ion on  each  of  the  general  topics  discussed  will  go  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  to  be  held  next  month  in  Geneva. 
If  ratified  by  that  assembly  these  recommendations  will  form 


the  basis  of  the  next  year's  work  for  the  emigration  section 
of  the  Labor  Office  and  eventually  become  subjects  for  discus- 
sion at  the  International  Labor  Conference  of  1922  which 
will  then  become  a  great  international  migration  conference. 
After  action  by  this  conference  the  resolutions  will  be  ready 
for  submission  to  the  various  governments  concerned  as  sub- 
jects for  legislative  action.  Thus  the  sovereign  rights  of  each 
country  are  in  no  wise  threatened  by  the  working  of  this  In- 
ternational Labor  Office. 

To  one  closely  connected  with  the  practical,  everyday  diffi- 
culties of  Italian,  Polish  or  Jugoslav  emigrants,  much  of  the 
discussion  seemed  theoretical  and  remote.  Obviously  many  of 
the  delegates  possessed  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  real 
factors  involved.  Such  individuals  unconsciously  questioned 
continually  the  consideration  of  such  a  tremendous  phenomenon 
as  migration  as  a  by-product  of  the  world  of  labor.  However, 
such  criticism  ceases  when  one  realizes  that  no  other  group  of 
people,  not  even  governments  which  are  far  more  vitally  con- 
nected by  this  continually  moving  stream  of  humanity  than 
they  realize,  has  attempted  to  cope  with  the  political  or  social 
ramifications  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  most  frequently  commented  upon  was  the  ab- 
sence of  an  official  representative  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  "nternational  Labor  Office,  Wash- 
ington offered  hospitality  for  the  first  conference  and  many 
Americans  were  unofficially  present  at  the  sessions.  In  the 
case  of  the  Emigration  Commission  it  was  decided  to  invite 
the  United  States  to  be  one  of  the  eighteen  countries.  The 
clause  in  the  Immigration  Law  of  191 7  which  permits  of  the 
sending  abroad  of  special  commissions  to  study  questions  con- 
nected with  the  immigration  of  the  United  States  was  more 
than  expected  to  overcome  any  possible  political  difficulty  in 
having  an  unofficial  representative  present.  The  invitation 
sent  originally  during  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  was  ac- 
cepted and  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
labor,  was  appointed  as  a  special  representative.  Mr.  Mahany 
got  as  far  as  Geneva  last  winter,  but  was  recalled.  A  sub- 
sequent invitation  to  the  present  administration  was  not 
acknowledged  though  it  was  hoped  that  Robert  E.  Tod, 
the  commissioner  under  appointment  for  Ellis  Island,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Europe  studying  emigration  condi- 
tions, might  be  present  at  the  sessions  as  an  accredited  ob- 
server. Such  an  official  could  have  given  advice  and  informa- 
tion, so  desperately  needed  because  of  the  3  per  cent  legislation 
which  has  thrown  into  dismay  the  emigration  officials  of 
European  countries  and  tied  into  knots  of  uncertainty  the 
steamship  companies  often  closely  affiliated  with  the  govern- 
ments. Furthermore,  a  great  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  share  its  experience,  which  has  developed  methods 
unsurpassed  and  unequalled  along  the  lines  of  protective  work 
for  immigrants,  was  utterly  lost  leaving  the  general  trend  of 
practical  discussion  along  lines  of  inter-country  migration 
rather  than  of  trans-oceanic  migration.  No  country  questioned 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  entry  to  any  individual 
or  any  number  of  individuals  that  American  citizens  do  not 
wish  to  accept,  but  they  pointed  out  that 

Whenever  a  state  makes  a  considerable  modification  in  its 
legislation  with  regard  to  emigration  or  immigration,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  in  applying  any  provisions  made  in  this  respect  it 
should  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  possible  to  avoid  any 
vexatious  consequences  to  emigrants  which  might  result  from 
too  sudden  an  application  of  such  measures. 

In  retrospect  one  lingers  not  only  over  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mission but  of  the  secretariat  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
■ — two  hundred  individuals  representing  seventeen  nationali- 
ties working  from  thirty  different  languages  into  French  and 
English,  surmounting  differences  of  temperament,  in  point  of 
view,  and-in  training  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  which  they  feel 
can  generate  its  greatest  motive  power  only  after  the  way  has 
been  cleared  for  complete  freedom  in  working  relationships 
with  the  world's  greatest  country  of  immigration,  the  United 
States.  Ruth  Crawford. 


HUNGER  AND  CHOLERA   IN   RUSSIA 

As  seen  by  the  cartoonist  of  Der  Wahre  Jacob,  an   organ  of  the  Majority  Socialist  Party  in  Germany, 
which,  though  constantly  under  attack  by  the  communists,  is  appealing  widely  for  support  of  the  effort 

to  aid  the  Russian  people 


Russian  Relief  Problems 

THE  American  Relief  Administration  has  acted 
promptly  on  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  between 
Secretary  Hoover's  agent,  Walter  Lyman  Brown, 
and  the  Soviet  envoy,  Maxim  Litvinoff.  Already,  it 
is  announced,  representatives  have  proceeded  into  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  Russian  famine  situa- 
tion. The  personnel  of  these  scouting  parties  is  made  up,  at 
least  in  part,  of  men  who  have  had  consideable  experience  in 
Russia.  Shipments  of  food  have  entered  Russia  from  various 
European  storehouses  and  will  soon  be  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  taking  these  preparatory  steps  for  actual 
relief,  the  American  Relief  Administration  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  develop  cooperation  among  the  various  American  relief 
agencies  which  may  work  in  Russia.  President  Harding  has 
considered  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  write  Mr. 
Hoover  on  August  18,  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the 
distribution  of  all  charity  in  Russia  through  one  American 
organization.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "I  am  asking 
the  Department  of  State  to  cooperate  in  directing  that  pass- 
ports be  given  for  travel  to  Russia  on  relief  work,  only  to 
persons  who  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  European  Relief  Council  held  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  agreed  by  the  various  organizations  that  all 
work  should  be  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Col.  William  N.  Haskell,  who  is  to  be  Mr.  Hoover's  repre- 
sentative in  Russia.  All  relations  between  the  distributing  or- 
ganization and  the  Central  Soviet  authorities  are  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  director  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
or  with  his  approval. 

This  arrangement,  while  essential  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency,  results  in  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee's 
placing  its  organization,  which  has  accomplished  such  excel- 
lent work  and  has  distributed  something  over  a  million  dollars 
in  relief,  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. However,  in  the  plans  which  were  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  European  Relief  Council  on  August  24,  it 
was  stipulated  that  a  definite  district  was  to  be  assigned  the 


Friends  and  that  their  association  should  keep  its  own  identity 
and  work  according  to  its  ideals. 

Certain  liberal  organizations  and  more  radical  labor  unions 
have  been  planning  the  formation  of  a  Russian  relief  com- 
mittee to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Friends  rather  than  with 
the  American  Relief  Administration  of  which  they  have  felt 
some  suspicion.  This  recent  agreement,  by  which  the  Friends 
apparently  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  has  placed  these  agencies  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  cooperating  with  Mr.  Hoover  or  turning  their  relief 
efforts  into  the  support  of  the  Nonpartisan  Russian  Famine 
Relief  Committee  in  Moscow,  a  representative  of  which  has 
recently  arrived  in  New  York  and  is  busy  organizing  a  com- 
mittee to  send  funds  to  the  Russian  organization. 

In  Europe  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  week  of  the  Inter- 
national Russian  Relief  Commission,  instituted  by  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council,  delegates  to  which  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed by  England  and  France.  The  presence  of  Senator 
Joseph  Noulens,  former  French  ambassador  to  Russia,  as  a 
member  of  the  French  delegation,  probably  indicates  the 
reactionary  attitude  of  France  in  the  matter.  Delegates  to 
this  commission  from  the  United  States  have  been  invited 
though  the  first  meeting  is  to  be  held  with  Walter  L.  Brown, 
representative  of  the  American  Relief  Commission,  and  not 
of  the  United  States  government,  the  only  American  present. 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  has  been  in  Moscow  representing  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  has  arranged  with  the  Non- 
partisan Russian  Famine  Relief  Commission  to  distribute 
relief  on  terms  similar  to  those  which  the  American  Relief 
Administration  has  made. 

These  European  organizations  will  doubtless  have  very 
limited  funds  for  relief  purposes  from  private  sources.  The 
British  Save  the  Children's  Fund  is  utilizing  Dr.  Nansen 's 
organization  as  a  distributing  agency.  The  European  or- 
ganizations apparently  are  hoping  for  government  appropria- 
tions to  make  possible  their  efforts.  More  reliable  news  from 
the  famine  area  makes  it  evident  that  the  catastrophe  is  as- 
suming proportions  which  private  efforts  cannot  begin  to  meet. 
Dr.  Nansen,  cable  dispatches  report,  is  asking  for  $50,000,000 
from  the  governments  of  wester/i  Europe  and  from  as  widely 
separated  sources  as  Argentine  and  Denmark. 

Walter  W.  Pettit. 
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The  Institute  of  Politics 

THE  Institute  of  Politics  just  closed  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,1  was  enormously  successful — so  conceded  by 
every  member.  From  the  university  bedside  manner 
of  Baron  Korff,  who  would  warn  the  anxious  against 
the  airs  of  Germany,  to  the  poor  English  of  Viallate — or 
more  fairly  to  the  lack  of  French  of  the  Americans  which 
protected  the  applauding  dowagers  from  any  comprehension 
of  his  sly,  excellent  analysis  of  American  imperialism — it  was 
indeed  a  safe  first  summer  for  an  institution  thankfully  an- 
nounced, not  still-born,  and  congenitally  so  robust  that  its 
diet  need  not  be  prayerfully  watched. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  that  the  institute  is 
already  an  institution.  It  was  born  under  every  auspice  of 
longevity.  A  more  gracious  spot  for  a  conflux  of  students 
could  not  have  been  found:  beautiful  country  and  large 
houses.  Also  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
contemplated  that  makes  its  study  a  matter  of  polite  occasion, 
calling  forth  a  slight  exhilaration  rather  than  the  depression 
which  one  might  expect.  The  institute  was  intellectually 
swank.  Its  subject  matter  gave  it  flair.  Its  personae  were 
hand-picked. 

Lord  Bryce  was,  of  course,  the  most  popular  of  the  lecturers, 
commanding  reverence,  affection  and  most  minute  attention. 
His  spirit  dominated  the  conference  with  the  liberalism  of 
another  day.  Next  to  him  in  popularity  came  Baron  Korff 
who  had  the  advantage,  not  accruing  to  the  other  foreign 
lecturers,  of  having  no  government  ties  to  his  tongue,  but 
who  had  perhaps  what  was  more  noticeable  in  him  than  in  the 
others  since  he  was  more  obviously  a  propagandist — untrans- 
plantable  roots  in  old  Russia — modified.  Russian  history  to 
him  is  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Like  those  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  the  annals  of  Russia  will  be  resumed  after  an 
interval,  but  with  no  hiatus,  and  the  past  will  be  reseated. 
Viallate,  French  economist,  financier  and  student  of  American 
imperialism,  and  Signor  Tittoni,  president  of  the  Italian  Sen- 
ate, their  defects  in  intelligibility  overruled,  seemed  to  be  best 
liked  by  the  more  discriminating.  Tittoni,  Panaretoff  and 
Teleki  unfortunately  had  to  speak  into  the  wax  discs  at  home. 
The  lecturers  for  the  most  part  did  not  use  their  powers  of 
generalization,  popular  alike  with  the  lay  public  which  did 
not  care  for  chronology  of  diplomatic  episodes  and  the  student 
who  was  already  aware  of  such  of  these  as  might  be  divulged 
in  public  lectures. 

The  real  life  of  the  conference,  however,  was  in  the  round 
table  groups  to  which  only  members  of  the  institute  were 
admissible.  The  treaties,  reparation,  unsettled  points  of  inter- 
national law,  boundaries,  Pan-American  questions,  the  tariff 
and  fundamental  concepts  in  international  law  in  relation  to 
political  theory  and  legal  philosophy  were  the  subjects  con- 
sidered. The  work  was  done  seminar  fashion,  but  by  com- 
mittees, and  progressed  animatedly  under  the  management  of 
able  men  in  the  respective  fields.  By  careful  selection  the 
members  of  the  round  table  were  mainly  contributors  to  the 
subject  matter  in  hand.  Propagandists  and  the  garrulous, 
though  present,  were  unpopular  and  fortunately  few. 

The  faults  of  the  institute,  which  even  by  its  keenest  critics 
is  hailed  welcome,  are  easy  to  discover  and  fairly  easy  to 
justify.  It  was  held  in  the  halls  of  a  rich  man's  college  in 
New  England.  Its  heavy  expense  was,  furthermore,  borne 
by  a  financier  who  has  written  a  book  to  prove  that  the  treaty 
though  bad  could  not  have  been  better.  It  was,  moreover, 
attended  for  the  main  part  by  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  military  intelligence,  and  students  of  history 
and  political  science.  The  first  fact  speaks  for  itself;  the 
second  also,  for  its  support  in  the  second  and  third  years  is 
dependent  upon  its  first  year's  success.  Presumably,  the  in- 
stitute will  be  endowed  and  if  given  academic  freedom  will 
possibly  bear  invaluable  fruit  to  the  science  of  politics. 

1  See  page  640. 


As  it  was  this  first  year,  the  political  jargon  was  mainly 
of  another  era.  The  science  of  politics  is  still  true  to  the  veil. 
It  is,  as  one  of  the  men  at  the  institute  choicely  put  it,  a 
chimera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum.  Sociology,  ethics  and  econ- 
omics play  in  another  yard.  The  stupendous  changes  in  social 
structure  which  will  soon  make  its  terms  dust  and  ashes  were 
scarcely  mentioned.  Ireland  was  not  mentioned.  India  was 
not  mentioned.  Reasonable  omissions,  considering  that  the 
whole  labor  movement  of  England  was  not  mentioned.  Do- 
mesticity and  internationalism  were  completely  divorced,  and 
this  session  was  devoted  to  international  affairs.  The  relation 
of  the  new  internationalism  based  on  domestic  changes  in 
structure  to  the  old  internationalism  based  on  marriages  of 
kings'  daughters  received  no  accent.  Until  the  last  week, 
of  the  experiment  in  Russia  nothing  was  spoken,  even 
sotto  voce.  When  discretion  could  hold  no  longer  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  rubbed  in  the  dirt,  and  that  time  prayerfully  awaited 
when  American  capital  might  have  its  safe  day.  The  Turk 
seemed  to  bear,  however,  the  white  man's  burden  of  being  the 
real  goat.  He  was  thrown  hither  and  yon  from  lecture  plat- 
form to  lecture  platform.  New  Germany,  it  goes  without 
saying,  had  no  representation.  The  enemy  states  of  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  had  their  spokesmen  in  statesmen  safe  and  sound 
in  those  subjects  more  dangerous  than  chauvinism.  It  did, 
however,  mean  much  that  they  were  heard.  A  comment  of  a 
drummer  overheard  in  a  garage  revealed  its  importance.  "I 
wish,"  quoth  he,  "that  the  institute  was  over  with  them  for- 
eigners here.     It's  dangerous  and  un-American." 

The  whole  tone,  of  course,  was  made  by  its  historical  at- 
mosphere. Political  scientists,  not  being  notably  creative, 
share  their  intellectual  pleasures  with  historians,  who  are 
holding  a  perpetual  wake.  History  forty  years  behind  the 
times  is  as  interesting  as  contemporaneous  history.  History 
of  the  future  is  no  history  at  all. 

Marion  Clinch  Calkins. 

The  Cotton  Strike 

{The  situation  in  the  North  Carolina  cotton  mills  illuminated  by 
the  following  article  has  long  been  .one  of  the  most  baffling  of  the  in- 
dustrial problems  of  the  United  States.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
the  historic  study  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  embodied 
in  a  report  to  Congress  laid  bare  conditions  of  vital  importance. 
That  inquiry  sko<wed  that  owing  to  low  wages  and  irregular  employ- 
ment men,  women,  and  little  children  were  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  factories  in  order  that  families  might  be 
supported.  It  made  clear  the  fact  that  in  many  communities  the 
average  man  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  had  not  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  maintain  his  family  by  his  own  earnings.  The 
North  Carolina  cotton  mills  have  more  recently  furnished  the  op- 
position to  the  federal  child  labor  laws  and  it  was  as  a  consequence 
of  litigation  begun  by  a  North  Carolina  mill  owner  that  the  first 
law  was  declared  invalid  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  existing  law  has  also  been  held  unconstitutional  by  a  federal 
district  judge  in  a  North  Carolina  court.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  efforts  of  the  mills  workers  to  better  their  o<wn  condition  by 
trade  union  activity  and  the  cons-equent  struggle  into  which  they 
were  plunged  has  more  than  ordinary  significance — The  Editor.] 

THE  first  break  in  the  "silent  strike"  of  cotton  mill 
operatives  in  North  Carolina  occurred  August  II, 
when  the  Locke  mills,  at  Concord,  began  opera- 
tions with  between  ioo  and  125  of  its  former  450 
operatives.  These  workers,  however,  had  been  out  since 
February  22.  The  great  effort  of  the  United  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America  began  June  1,  when  strikes  were  called  in 
four  groups  of  mills — the  Cannon  chain,  the  Johnston  chain, 
the  Chadwick-Hoskins  chain,  and  a  group  of  independent 
mills — and  approximately  8,000  members  of  the  union  quit, 
throwing  out  of  work  about  2,000  other  employes  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  inauguration  of 
wage  cuts  ranging  from  38  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  The 
question  of  hours  is  not  in  dispute,  the  ordinary  week  being 
55  hours,  raised,  in  a  few  instances,  to  60  hours.    The  union 
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agreed  in  principle  to  a  cut  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living;  but  it  claims  that  that  decrease  amounts  to  no 
more  than  22^2  per  cent,  and  that  cuts  of  from  38  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  would  mean  starvation.  Mill  owners,  on  the 
other  hand,  point  out  instances  of  unorganized  mills  still  in 
operation  after  cuts  as  great  as  60  per  cent. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  has  46  locals  in 
North  Carolina.  Of  these  6  are  affected  by  the  strike,  the 
exemption  of  the  other  40,  according  to  union  officials,  being 
due  to  their  relative  weakness.  The  mills  in  Charlotte, 
Kannapolis  and  Concord  had  been  organized  to  perhaps  90 
per  cent,  the  other  mills  in  the  state  to  a  much  smaller  degree. 
The  union  struck  where  it  was  strongest. 

Officials  of  the  Highland  Park  company,  a  link  in  the 
Johnston  chain,  state  that  the  average  wage  of  an  operative 
in  their  mills,  starting  with  the  lowest  paid  and  including 
overseers  but  excluding  superintendents,  will  be  $16.68  a 
week,  after  the  38  per  cent  cut.  In  the  Chadwick-Hoskins 
chain  the  wage  of  a  loom  fixer  (one  of  the  best  paid  oper- 
atives) at  the  peak  was  $35.20.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce 
that  50  per  cent.  Union  officials,  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention that  the  mills  are  not  paying  a  living  wage,  point  out 
instances  of  heads  of  families  receiving  as  little  as  $9  a  week. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  considering  these 
figures,  that  most  operatives  live  in  company  houses  at  a 
nominal  rental — usually  twenty-five  cents  per  room,  per  week 
— and  that  water  and  light  are  furnished  free. 

The  course  of  the  strike  up  to  the  middle  of  August  was 
been  not  only  free  from  violence,  but  also  astonishingly  free 
from  bitterness.  The  mill  owners  simply  closed  their  plants 
and  waited.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  import  strike- 
breakers, nor  even  to  evict  strikers'  families  from  company 
houses,  although  few  of  them  have  paid  rent  since  June  1.  At 
Kannapolis  the  Cannon  company  still  maintains  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  it  established  some  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  its 
workers,  although  a  company  home  for  girl  workers  has  been 
closed.  The  mill  owners  are  in  a  particularly  strong  posi- 
tion; in  the  first  place,  the  years  1919  and  1920  were  much 
the  most  prosperous  ever  known  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
business,  and  in  the  second  place,  this  season  is  one  of  the 
worst.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  the  strike  was  a  godsend* 
enabling  them  to  avoid  operating  all  summer  at  a  loss. 

The  backbone  of  the  strike  was  broken,  however,  when 
troops  arrived  in  Concord  August  15,  and  the  Hartsell  mills 
resumed  operations  behind  a  hedge  of  bayonets.  Two  com- 
panies of  the  national  guard  went  on  duty  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Morrison  that  day.  They  were  placed  there  to  prevent 
trouble,  rather  than  to  suppress  existing  disorder,  although 
there  had  been  some  fisticuffs,  and  a  special  officer  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  disarmed  and  beaten  by  strike  sympa- 
thizers. One  arrest  was  made  by  the  military — that  of  a 
man  who  attempted  to  cross  a  guard  line.  He  was  found  to 
be  armed,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  charged 
with  carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  From  the  moment  the 
soldiers  went  on  duty  the  strike  rapidly  dissolved,  and,  as  a 
strike,  cannot  now  be  said  to  exist  in  Concord,  or  in 
Kannapolis. 

In  Charlotte  the  operatives  of  the  Highland  Park  company 
threw  up  the  sponge  Friday  night,  August  26,  when  700  of 
them  voted  to  go  back  to  work  the  Monday  following.  It 
was  reported  that  the  operatives  of  another  mill  would  folio./ 
suit,  but  the  Chadwick-Hoskins  system  of  three  was  still  idle. 

The  fact  is,  the  strike  never  had  a  chance  of  success.  No 
more  auspicious  moment,  from  the  owners'  standpoint,  could 
have  been  chosen  for  calling  it.  They  had  been  well  forti- 
fied financially  by  two  years  of  such  enormous  prosperity  as 
the  industry  had  never  seen  before;  while  the  market  this 
summer  has  suffered  from  such  a  depression  as  furnished  an 
incentive  to  shut  down,  rather  than  to  struggle  to  keep  the 
mills  in  operation. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  quietness  that  attended  the  struggle, 
public  opinion  in  North  Carolina  never  crystallized  either  for 


or  against  the  strikers.  The  average  man  was  more  or  less 
vaguely  aware  that  a  strike  was  in  progress,  and  he  occasion- 
ally wondered  what  possessed  the  textile  union  to  call  one 
at  the  moment  when  the  industry  was  suffering  under  the 
worst  depression  it  has  known  in  years;  but  there  was  not 
enough  clamor  to  cause  him  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
issues  involved.  Furthermore,  North  Carolina  but  lately 
became  an  industrial  state,  and  trades-unionism  is  compar- 
atively weak. 

The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  mill  owners'  victory  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  Quietly,  efficiently,  ruthlessly,  the  union 
has  been  blotted  out.  There  never  was  a  hint  at  compromise, 
never  even  a  suggestion  of  negotiation.  The  mill  owners 
simply  waited  until  the  strikers'  resources  were  exhausted, 
and  then  called  on  the  governor  for  troops  to  prevent  any 
resort  to  violence.  By  Saturday  morning,  August  20,  it  was 
all  over  in  Concord,  and  the  troops  were  removed. 

At  Charlotte  the  strike  still  holds  out  fitfully  as  this  is 
written — August  27.  There  Robert  M.  McWade,  concilia- 
tion commissioner  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  arrived 
Friday  to  offer  the  department's  good  offices.  The  need  for 
some  such  offer  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  C.  W. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Highland  Park  company,  in  a  speech 
to  a  crowd  of  his  workmen,  most  of  them  strikers,  announced 
Friday  night  that  he  would  die  rather  than  recognize  the 
union.  They  evidently  believed  him,  for  that  is  the  crowd 
that  voted  to  go  back  to  work. 

The  textile  strike  in  North  Carolina  is  broken.  There 
are  prophecies  of  punishment  to  be  visited  on  the  ring-leaders, 
and  forebodings  of  reprisals  by  embittered  unionists.  But  if 
these  things  happen,  they  will  be  merely  the  aftermath.  The 
strike  is  done  for.  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

Snapshots  in  Berlin 

Berlin,  July  31. 

FRIEDRICHSTRA9SE,  once  the  center  of  Berlin's 
brilliant  night  life  as  well  as  a  great  shopping  street, 
is  dark,  dirty  and  dismal.     There  are  few  vehicles  of 
any  kind.    There  is  no  display  of  fashion.    The  houses 
are  black  with  the  smoke  of  soft  coal  briquets ;  many  windows 
and  signs  are  broken.    The  stucco  has  fallen  off  and  the  pave- 
ment is  strewn  with  litter. 

In  a  corner  store  a  lottery  is  in  progress,  a  kind  of  roulette 
game  not  in  the  past  permitted  anywhere  in  Germany.  A 
young  girl,  not  more  than  sixteen,  wistfully  stands  in  the 
door.  It  is  evident  that  she  is  not  seeking  for  erotic  adven- 
ture; for  that  she  looks  too  unkempt  and  innocent;  but  on 
being  questioned  she  confesses  that  she  is  hungry  and  watches 
the  game  to  beg  of  some  one  who  makes  a  large  winning. 
Evidently  she  has  employed  this  means  of  livelihood  for  some 
time.  The  girls  who  walk  the  street  and  accost  the  men  also 
are  shockingly  young.  Many  of  them  do  not  look  hardened, 
but  are  out  simply  for  pleasure,  which — since  in  wide  circles  of 
the  population  all  self-restraint  has  disappeared — they  seek  in 
its  crudest  and  most  dangerous  form.  One  distinctly  recog- 
nizes among  them  those  of  the  servant  and  semi-skilled  stenog- 
rapher or  shop-girl  type. 

Most  of  the  people  have  bad  teeth,  and  this  one  remarks 
the  more  since  in  the  past  the  German  people,  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  have  in  this  respect  been  much  in  advance  of 
the  people  of  France  or  England.  A  sailor  boy  with  a  gaping 
black  hole  among  his  front  teeth  confesses  that  he  sold  his  gold 
filling  some  time  ago  to  have  a  good  time  with  the  proceeds. 

The  restaurants  and  cafes  are  filled  with  stodgy  persons  of 
both  sexes  who,  apparently,  sit  all  evening  over  a  single  drink. 
Weird  music  sounds  from  the  windows  of  cabarets  on  upper 
floors;  but  there  is  no  gaiety.  The  Berliner,  once  so  famous 
for  his  humor,  hardly  smiles.  Automobile  drivers  accept  the 
correct  fares  tendered  them  without  attempt  to  overcharge, 
and  high-toned  repartee  at  street  crossings  is  no  more.  The 
old,  fiercely  moustached  policemen  with  their  glittering  ac- 
coutrements have  given  place  to  younger  and  thinner  men  in 
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becoming  green  uniforms,  neither  courteous  nor  overbearing, 
merely  ornaments  of  the  street  corners  and  assigned  to  them 
seemingly  as  a  matter  of  formality.  For  there  are  no  "scenes" 
or  disorders.  The  nearest  approach  to  one  is  the  casual  re- 
mark of  a  passerby  to  a  young  woman  selling  matches  that  she 
is  a  Galician  and  has  no  business  to  take  the  trade  away  from 
the  natives,  an  accusation  vociferously  resented  by  the  young 
woman  in  the  most  approved  Berlin  dialect. 

The  Tiergarten,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  municipal  parks 
in  the  world,  is  dark  and  deserted.  The  monuments  of  Hohen- 
zollern  monarchs,  of  generals  and  grandees,  unharmed,  shine 
white  against  the  somber  background  of  the  unlighted  woods. 
If,  as  it  is  said,  these  dark  shadows  are  haunted  by  men  who 
hold  life  cheap  and  will  kill  for  a  good  coat  and  hat  as  lightly 
as  for  a  fat  wallet,  it  is  clear  there  are  no  more  victims.  Not 
crime  but  sadness  lurks  in  these  ..neglected  woods. 

But  there  is  still  gaiety  where  there  are  children.  Far 
from  the  grim  streets  of  the  city  center,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pankow,  there  is  a  little  idyll  where  laughter  dwells.  It  is 
reached  through  alleys  of  small  one-floor  cottages  with  red 
roofs  that  must  have  stood  for  two  hundred  years,  behind 
which  are  gardens  where  flowers  and  vegetables  send  their 
ever  hopeful  shoots  toward  the  sun.  Under  the  pines  of  this 
remote  little  spot,  the  school  authorities  have  opened  one  of 
their  summer  camps  for  underfed  and  anemic  children,  and 
here,  as  in  many  such  places,  the  food  that  is  dispensed  comes 
from  far  America,  the  gift  of  those  whose  sympathy  with 
childhood  knows  no  boundaries  of  race.  There  in  the  sand, 
the  children  play  all  day  long,  or  rest  in  rows  of  deck  chairs 
while  a  kind  elderly  woman  reads  fairy  tales.  A  nurse  is  kept 
busy  binding  little  wounds  and  treating  cases  of  eczema  and 
nits.  There  are  bad  cases  of  rickets  and  other  diseases  of 
underfeeding.  There  are  ugly  skins  and  ugly  protruding 
"potato  bellies"  to  which  many  horrible  photographs  from 
the  war  countries  have  accustomed  the  American  magazine 
reader.  But  there  is  also  cheer  and  a  deep  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  children  themselves  that  every  individual  and 
every  home  must  cooperate  in  the  task  of  making  the  German 
people  well  and  strong  again.  Soon  the  Quakers  will  have 
to  retire  from  participation  in  this  work  to  devote  their  funds 
to  countries  where  the  suffering  now  is  greater.  What  will 
become  of  many  of  these  little  ones,  helped  so  far  on  the  way 
to  recovery?  Can  the  Americans  not,  it  is  asked,  make  at 
least  one  more  effort  to  collect  sufficient  money  for  a  great 
consignment  of  cod-liver  oil — now  unobtainable  in  Germany — 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  German  relief  organizations  as  a 
supplement  to  the  short  rations  on  which  so  many  children 
must  continue  to  live? 

One  little  girl  it  is  difficult  to  forget.  She  was  cheerful, 
faultlessly  clean  and  well  behaved  as  she  came  to  the  nurse  to 
have  a  sore  leg  rebandaged.  She  suffers  from  open  tuber- 
culosis, and  has  been  in  one  or  two  institutions — for  short 
periods  only  as  room  must  constantly  be  made  for  others; 
because  her  disease  is  infectious,  she  must  now  be  ejected  from 
this  camp,  unless  her  parents  voluntarily  keep  her  away,  and 
she  is  doomed  to  die.  Yet  her  condition,  which  has  not  affect- 
ed a  vital  organ,  is  curable.  If  somehow  the  money  can  be 
found  for  a  long  continued  treatment,  her  life  can  be  saved. 
As  she  walks  away,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  untold 
millions  of  dollars  wasted  in  America  for  which  not  even  ap- 
preciable comforts  or  pleasures  are  bought — millions  that 
might  give  to  the  world  the  beauty  and  hope  of  this  dying 
childhood,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  many  other  lands. 

And  this  is  a  reminder  of  a  curious  repetition  of  a  theme 
in  the  windows  of  the  many  small  book  stores  with  which 
even  the  poorest  quarters  of  Berlin  are  strewn:  pictures  sym- 
bolizing childhood  and  death.  Death  has  always  been  a 
prominent  subject  of  German  art — but  death  at  the  cradle 
has  not  hitherto  been  a  conception  much  brooded  over.  In  the 
same  windows  one  notices  another  frequent  repetition:  the 
display  of  pamphlets  on  methods  of  playing  the  stock  market. 
The  gambling  fever  that  has  seized  Germany  is  phenomenal. 
The  big  banking  houses  which  never  speculate  are  growing 


rich  with  commissions — and  it  is  not  hope  of  large  gains  that 
throws  so  many  hard-earned  savings  into  the  pot  of  luck,  but 
the  sheer  inability  of  the  small  householder  to  keep  a  roof  over 
his  head  and  his  children  from  starvation. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  Germany  has  been  starved  out  of 
her  old  ability  to  meet  hard  times,  of  her  old  honesty  and  her 
old  cheery  optimism,  the  world  even  now  has  no  adequate  con- 
ception. A  most  respectable  woman  in  a  back  dwelling  of  two 
rooms,  a  dwelling  spotless  and  bereft  of  the  few  furnishings 
commonly  deemed  necessary,  explains  the  utter  impossibility 
of  keeping  alive  her  five  children  on  the  salaries  earned  by 
her  husband  and  eldest  girl,  now  that  short  time  in  the  indus- 
tries of  Berlin  is  universal.  Only  a  timely  gift  from  America 
has  made  it  possible  to  keep  alive  the  youngest  child  by  send- 
ing her  to  a  summer  home.  What  will  happen  should  a  bad 
harvest  result  from  the  present  drought,  should  a  severe  winter 
follow  the  hot  summer,  should  the  patience  of  these  people 
give  out,  no  one  can  foretell.  Business  men  from  the  Allied 
countries  speak  of  the  "marvelous  recovery"  of  Germany.  But 
the  great  masses  of  the  German  people  have  not  recovered  and 
cannot  recover  until  a  radical  change  sets  in  to  lift  the  arti- 
ficial depression  of  industry  imposed  upon  her  from  without. 
The  whole  of  Germany  is  waiting. 

A  STAR  of  empty  pedestals  under  Schlueter's  famous 
masks  of  dying  warriors  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Zeughaus 
of  Berlin — the  great  armory  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty — 
is  the  most  striking  monument  to  Germany's  defeat.  For  the 
victorious  guns  that  were  mounted  upon  them,  with  so  many 
others,  have  been  delivered  to  the  enemy.  Above,  the  hall  of 
fame,  still  resplendent  with  gilded  busts  of  kings  and  generals, 
huge  paintings  of  battles,  torn  flags  and  arms  of  other  cen- 
turies in  gorgeous  display,  is  empty  but  for  a  few  straggling 
visitors  from  the  provinces  and  from  foreign  lands.  There  is 
stillness  of  death. 

Outside,  but  a  few  steps  away,  in  the  Lustgarten,  surging 
up  the  steps  of  national  gallery  and  cathedral,  mounting  foun- 
tains and  railings,  surrounding  the  Schloss  on  three  sides  and 
spilling  over  into  the  neighboring  streets  and  places,  a  crowd 
of  150,000  to  200,000  people,  the  largest  since  the  revolution, 
assembles  to  celebrate  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  with  a  demonstration  against  all  war.  "Nie 
wieder  Krieg"  is  the  device  around  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Armistice,  socialist  and  other  radical  parties,  peace 
societies,  organizations  of  students  and  war  veterans,  trade 
unions  and  religious  associations  have  assembled  to  give  voice 
to  the  one  almost  universal  desire  of  the  common  people  of 
Germany.  "No  more  war,"  one  reads  on  a  thousand  posters, 
and  in  innumerable  variations  that  demand  is  repeated  on  the 
banners  with  which  the  different  groups  from  all  parts  of  the 
capital  and  its  surroundings  march  to  the  demonstration.  Here 
we  read  such  mottos  as:  "No  more  bloodshed  for  capitalism" 
— "In  unison  hear  Labor  roar:  a  1914  is  no  more" — "Son  f 
the  people  be  on  guard,  reaction  plays  its  final  card" — "For 
a  peoples'  peace" — "Justice,  freedom  and  peace  we  crave,  that 
no  one  be  the  other's  slave" — "Never  again" — "Down  mili- 
tarism"— "For  reconciliation  and  lasting  peace" — "No  more 
war  toys" — "War  against  the  law  of  hatred" — "Dost  thou 
want  still  more  cripples?" 

The  crowd  is  made  up  largely  of  young  people ;  but  here  and 
there  one  also  notices  a  small  group  around  an  old  veteran  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  (usually  under  the  republican  flag  of 
black,  red  and  gold)  or  one  of  the  war  of  1870,  who  has 
recognized  the  downfall  of  the  idols  for  which  he  has  fought. 
Drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  great  square  on  a  carriage  and 
accompanied  by  an  old  nurse  are  some  of  the  most  helpless  vic- 
tims of  the  last  war.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  press  section 
is  Carl  Marmulla  (resembling  Kropotkin  at  the  age  of  fifty) 
who  in  vain  tried  to  protest  from  the  same  vantage  ground 
against  war  when  the  kaiser  staged  his  huge  demonstration  in 
its  support  seven  years  ago ;  his  face  beams  with  satisfaction, 
for  this  meeting  surpasses  all  expectations.     The  police  have 
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tactfully  withdrawn  from  the  place  and  from  the  streets 
through  which  the  crowds  march  to  their  appointed  stands, 
and  there  are  no  untoward  incidents.  The  opposition  also  is 
silent. 

Opposition  there  is  from  three  sides;  and  occasionally  one 
hears  it  voiced  in  a  small  group :  First,  there  are  the  reaction- 
aries whose  belief  in  the  right  of  might  has  undergone  no 
change  at  all.  So  one  reads  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  that 
all  demonstrations  of  humility  such  as  this  will  only  strengthen 
the  impudence  of  the  enemy ;  that  evidences  of  Germany's  in- 
herent military  power,  not  of  her  desire  for  peace,  will  im- 
prove the  conditions  imposed  upon  her.  Then,  perhaps  more 
numerous,  are  those  who  approve  all  pacifist  sentiments  but 
who  desire  "one  more  war"  against  France  to  rectify  the 
losses  Germany  has  suffered.  And  lastly,  the  communists  con- 
sider insincere  the  demand  for  permanent  peace  because,  they 
say,  a  revolutionary  war  of  the  proletariat  against  capital  is 
essential  before  the  new  society  which  the  workers  desire  can 
be  established.  Nevertheless,  they  too  have  promised  "to  be 
good"  and  conduct  a  thriving  trade  in  their  own  literature, 
though  they  neither  participate  in  nor  spoil  the  demonstration. 
The  socialists  of  the  press  gallery  derive  the  greatest  satis- 
faction from  the  fact  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  ranks  of 
the  majority  and  independent  parties  have  come  together  to 
voice  a  common  sentiment.  The  loudest  applause  greets  the 
contingent  from  Charlottenburg  as  it  marches  up  to  its  posi- 
tion without  regard  for  the  precedence  of  either  one  or  other 
of  the  two  parties.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  two  parties  can 
merge  in  the  near  future;  but  this  demonstration  is  accepted 
as  proof  that  the  time  of  bickering  and  jealousy  between  them 
has  passed  and  that  on  economic  questions  also  they  will  soon 
make  a  common  front  against  the  parties  of  reaction. 
"Last  year,  a  demonstration  organized  by  pacifist  organiza- 
tions brought  together  a  crowd  of  only  50,000.  One  reason 
for  the  greater  interest  now  is  that  the  reactionaries  have  an- 
nounced a  great  "hero  memorial"  meeting  for  August  24,  an 
occasion  intended,  so  it  is  said,  to  recreate  the  nationalist  and 
militarist  Pan-German  Union.  [According  to  a  press  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  plans  for  this  meeting 
were  carried  out  but  "the  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  spec- 
tators was  notice- 
able."— Editor.] 

The  s  pe  eches 
made  from  at  least 
twenty  recognized 
and  many  smaller 
platforms,  so  far 
as  one  can  gather, 
keep  close  to  the 
purpose  of  the 
peace  demonstra- 
tion. One  hears 
of  the  continuing 
wars,  of  the  fright- 
ful economic  and 
human  cost  of  war, 
of  the  fact  that  the 
peace  treaties  have 
failed  to  become 
instruments  of  re- 
conciliation —  that 
there  are  still  un- 
returned  war  pris- 
oners, not  only  in 
Siberia  and  France 
but  also  in  Ger- 
many. One  speaker 
asks  for  a  remodel- 
ing of  the  teaching 
of  history  and  con- 


tinuous watchfulness  against  the  germ  of  militarists  ideals  in 
school,  church,  press  and  home.  Others  emphasize  resistance 
to  conscription,  refusal  to  participate  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms  or  their  transportation,  a  militant  personal  stand  on  the 
ideal  of  non-resistance. 

The  most  popular  speaker  is  a  representative  of  an  organiza- 
tion outside  of  politics,  Pastor  Bleyer,  a  churchman  much  per- 
secuted for  his  internationalist  leanings  and  a  leader  of  the 
peace  society.  He  speaks  from  the  steps  of  the  cathedral 
where  a  girl  by  his  side  repeats  his  words  in  sign  language  to 
a  contingent  of  deaf  war  veterans.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is 
his  text;  and  in  his  address  he  lauds  the  work  of  the  English 
and  American  Quakers  who  were  the  first  to  bridge  the  gulf 
of  hatred  by  acts  of  simple  human  helpfulness.  He  appeals 
for  similar  help  for  the  stricken  people  of  Russia  with  whose 
political  and  economic  ideals  the  crowd  he  addresses  is  no 
more  in  sympathy  than  were  most  of  the  Quakers  with  those 
of  German  social  democracy.  (The  German  Red  Cross  with- 
in the  last  few  days  has  decided  to  send  a  strong  contingent, 
equipped  with  medical  supplies,  to  Russia  to  help  in  the  cam- 
paign against  cholera  which  is  now  raging.) 

More  militant  are  the  speeches  of  the  war  veterans  and  the 
organizations  of  youth.  They  denounce  not  only  militarism 
and  capitalism  but  in  some  cases  single  out  the  church  for  their 
attack.  The  veterans  demand  more  adequate  care  or  compen- 
sation and  they  find  the  crowd  with  them,  for  their  suffering 
and  the  insufficiency  of  their  allowance  in  many  cases  are  evi- 
dent. 

The  huge  demonstration  disperses  very  quickly,  as  it  has 
assembled,  without  the  slightest  disorder.  Few  foreigners  are 
in  the  crowd,  and  these  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect, 
small  knots  of  people  often  surrounding  them  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  international  policy.  The  last  picture  that  impresses 
itself  upon  the  mind  is  the  swarm  of  young  people  with  their 
red  banners  on  the  bronze  lions  and  horses  of  Begas'  enormous 
monument  to  William  I,  "The  Victorious,"  symbol  of  the 
complete  irreverence  for  royalty  and  the  established  order  that 
has  infected  the  youth  of  Germany.  As  one  workingman  said 
in  passing :  "For  us  old  ones  there  has  not  come  much  change 
after  all ;  but  these  here  will  see  a  new  world."  B.  L. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WAR 
The  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook.  As- 
sociation Press.  329  PP-  Price  $2-00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 
$2.25. 
By  no  means  uniform  are  the  viewpoints  here  depicted  of  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  whole  Christian  enterprise.  In  some 
chapters  there  is  an  approach  to  a  broad  philosophy  of  Christian- 
ity, which  explains  why  the  Christian  religion  is  by  its  very 
nature  related  to  the  many  different  enterprises  suggested  in  this 
book.  In  other  places,  however,  we  find  expressed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  purely  personal  view  of  Christianity.  It  is  per- 
haps unfair  to  criticize  the  missionaries  for  being  at  variance 
in  their  different  social  theories,  and  in  their  proposals  of  various 
methods  of  social  salvation.  Where  today  can  we  find  the  mem- 
bers of  any  modern  group  agreeing  on  the  question  of  social 
philosophy?  Social  woikers  are  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  social  progress,  and  sociology  itself  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  as  revealed  in  these  papers 
is  that  in  contrast  to  many  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
home — limited  from  its  largest  service  by  ancient  dogma  or  out- 
grown methods — the  missionary  enterprise  is  swinging  out  into 
a  larger  orbit,  and  is  developing  very  rapidly  a  comprehensive 
program,  not  only  to  secure  the  transformation  of  individual 
character  but  fundamentally  to  regenerate  the  social,  political 
and  economic  life  of  nations,  and  powerfully  to  mold  the  social 
institutions  of  large  sections  of  the  globe. 

A  danger  in  reading  this  book,  which  should  be  pointed  out, 
is  that  it  be  taken  to  represent  with  exactness  the  universal  out- 
look on  the  mission  fields.  While  all  the  ideals  and  objectives 
outlined  are  incorporated,  if  even  in  modest  beginnings,  here 
and  there  in  missionary  enterprises,  and  while  an  increasing 
number  of  missionaries,  probably  at  least  half  of  them,  hold  the 
large  outlook  on  social  questions  reflected  in  these  papers,  there 
are  still  whole  sections  of  the  missionary  body  that  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  these  modern  notes.  _  _ 

The  American  social  worker  who  has  been  prone  to  criticize 
the  foreign  missionary  as  antiquated  in  method  and  outlook 
might  well  ask  himself  this  question:  "Although  I  may  have  a 
mastery  of  certain  social  work  technique,  not  possessed  by  many 
missionaries,  have  I  the  international  social  outlook  revealed  in 
this  volume?  What  of  my  own  provincialism  as  compared  with 
the  broad  interracial  and  international  horizon  of  the  forward 
looking  modern  missionary?"  J-  S.  Burgess. 

WHEN  TURKEY  WAS  TURKEY 

By  Mary  A.  Poynter.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     197  PP-     Price 

$5.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5-25- 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  book  as  a  piece  of  ob- 
jective and  descriptive  literature.  But  the  author  has  merely 
put  together  a  number  of  articles,  contributed  at  different  times 
to  English  magazines,  and  entries  from  her  journal,  and  has 
been  more  intent  upon  catching  the  intimate  note  of  the  Turkish 
scene  and  Turkish  life  than  upon  providing  records  for  future 
historians.  Nevertheless,  or  perhaps  just  because  of  its  fresh- 
ness and  modesty,  this  chronicle  of  things  seen  and  heard  is  an 
admirable  corrective  to  impressions  gained  from  more  ambitious 
writings.  At  least  Mrs.  Poynter  tried  to  meet  and  understand 
the  Turk  as  a  human  being — sometimes  a  very  lovable  being,  as 
for  instance  in  the  sketch  The  Go-Between.  She  has  lived  in 
Constantinople  for  years  and  travelled  much  in  the  Near  East 
before  the  world  war. 

"We  are  still  in  the  days  of  the  Arabian  Nights,"  she  wrote 
in  1912.  "Europe  has  airships;  Turkey  still  has  astrologers." 
One  has  the  feeling,  after  reading  these  colorful  memoirs,  that 
the  typical  harsh  western  judgment  of  the  Turk  which  is  found 
commonly  even  among  American  teachers  and  relief  workers 
in  the  Near  East,  and  which  leaves  him  with  net  a  single  re- 
deeming trait,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  Arabian  Nights 
mentality  is  not  understood.  As  always  in  the  case  of  a  back- 
ward people,  it  is  easier  to  put  the  blame  for  their  shortcomings 
on  permanent  and  immovable  racial  defects  than  it  is  to  seek 
sympathetically  for  the  causes  in  their  history  and  environment. 
The  present  book  is  by  no  means  or  in  any  way  "pro-Turkish" ; 


but  it  does  help  to  clear  the  atmosphere  a  little.     Besides,  it  is 
well  and  entertainingly  written.  B.  L. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Frederick  R.  Clow.  Macmillan  Co.  436  pp.  Price,  $1.80; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.00. 
A  secondary  title  of  this  book  suggests  that  it  was  written  pri- 
marily for  prospective  teachers.  It  is  a  text  in  sociology  "with 
educational  applications."  As  a  text  in  sociology  it  covers  the 
generally  accepted  categories,  including  the  various  factors  of 
society  and  the  elements  that  make  up  social  organization.  These 
elements  are  given  an  educational  slant  by  means  of  questions, 
problems  and  references  that  direct  the  student's  thinking  to  the 
tasks  of  the  teacher.  In  a  third  section,  social  progress  is  treated 
under  the  themes,  Man's  Career  on  the  Earth,  Heredity  and 
Variation,  Natural  Selection,  Telic  Selection  and  Cycles  of 
Change.  Here  the  educational  implications  are  more  clearly 
seen.  Education  is  assumed  to  be  the  best  mode  of  social 
progress,  though  just  what  progress  means  is  variously  defined. 
The  author  says  that  the  book  is  not  an  original  contribution 
but  a  gathering  together  of  many  threads  of  study.  As  such  it 
offers  the  student  of  education  a  broad,  if  somewhat  confused, 
view  of  a  field  of  study  that  is  just  now  most  needed  as  a  cor- 
rective   to    too    much    admiration     for    tests    of    intelligence. 

J.  K.  H. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  CHILDREN 

By  Hans  Much,  M.D.  Translated  by  Max  Rothschild,  M.D. 
Macmillan  Co.  156  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey 
$2.65. 

As  the  author  says,  "This  book  limits  itself  to  the  special  treat- 
ment, as  that  appears  to  be  the  task  of  the  general  practitioner." 
By  "special"  the  author  means  specific  treatment  especially,  with 
the  "partigens"  derived  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  certain 
procedures  briefly  outlined  in  the  back  of  the  volume.  His  plan 
of  treatment  is  based  upon,  first,  an  early  diagnosis  of  latent 
tuberculous  glands,  especially  those  of  the  bronchial  tract,  and 
then  the  establishment  of  immunity  by  this  specific  treatment. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  need  of  devoting  more  attention  to 
the  early  or  latent  tuberculous  involvement  in  childhood,  stating 
his  belief  "that  wherever  tuberculosis  is  found  it  has  started  in 
the  first  years  of  childhood."  He  reviews  very  briefly  the 
diagnosis  by  symptoms  and  physical  signs  and  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  use  of  the  X-Ray  which  he  states  "should  really  be 
the  principal  method  [of  diagnosis]  and  never  omitted  in  a 
suspicious  case."  He  also  discusses  at  length  the  relations  of 
human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  holding  no  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  transition  from  one  type  to  another  or  the  possibility 
of  infection  of  man  from  cattle. 

While  of  interest  to  the  specialist  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  immunity,  the  volume  is  of  no  practical  value  to  the  general 
practitioner.  David  R.  Lyman,  M.D. 

MY  YEARS  OF  EXILE 

By    Eduard    Bernstein.     Harcourt,    Brace    &    Co.     286    pp. 

Price,  $4.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $4.70. 
Bernstein's  exile  from  Germany  because  of  his  open  hostility  to 
its  war  aims  was  not  his  first  experience  of  that  kind.  When  in 
1878  a  chance  opportunity  took  him  to  Switzerland,  it  was  not 
for  twenty  years  that  he  was  able  to  return;  for  participation 
in  Socialist  activity  in  Germany  was  made  impossible  by  Bis- 
marck's exception  laws  against  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  long  period  of  his  life  which  he  spent  in  exile 
has  not  made  Bernstein  a  plotting  revolutionary  rather  than  the 
leader — perhaps  the  world's  most  eminent  exponent — of  evolu- 
tionary socialism.  His  experience  with  agents  provocateurs,  the 
almost  unbelievable  imbecility  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
imperial  authorities  to  suppress  the  Socialist  movement,  might 
have  driven  a  man  temperamentally  conservative  into  the  an- 
archist camp.  No  continental  Socialist  was  more  widely  ac- 
quainted, however,  with  the  different  sections  of  the  movement 
in  England  than  Bernstein  became  in  the  course  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in  that  country;  and  it  is  from  these  contacts  no  doubt  that 
he  drew  much  of  the  inspiration  of  his  life  work. 
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The  book  has  two  serious  faults  which  detract  from  its  high 
value  as  a  historical  source  book:  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
writer  has  not  given  a  more  coherent  story  of  his  life,  includ- 
ing the  years  of  his  activity  within  the  party  in  Germany  as  well 
as  those  spent  abroad,  and  thus  made  his  actions  and  impressions 
more  intelligible  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
contains  long  stretches  of  excessively  dull  travel  comment  in  the 
orthodox  Oberlehrer's  vacation  journal  style  which  clogs  the 
main  text.  It  is  the  intimate  recital  of  historic  events  and 
studies  of  historic  personages,  such  as  Engels  and  his  house- 
hold, and  of  the  whole  early  Socialist  circles  in  Zurich  and 
X  London,  that  makes  this  book  invaluable  to  students  ^of^the 
Socialist  movement.  "     "     ( 

CHILD  WELFARE  IN  TENNESSEE 

A  Report  by  the   National  Child   Labor  Committee   for  the 
Tennessee    Child    Welfare    Committee,    prepared    under    the 
direction  of  Edward  N.  Clopper.     State  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.    616  pp.     Paper.     Price,  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
This   volume    is   substantially   a   first   class   treatise   on   all   the 
important  phases  of  child  life  and  child  training,  with  a  system 
of  careful  researches  as  the  basis  of  the  discussions.     Each  of 
the  ten  chapters,   as  well   as  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Clopper, 
written    by    a    specialist,    is    a    scholarly    presentation    of    the 
topic    at   issue:   The    Child    and    the    State;    Health;    Schools 
Recreation;  Rural  Life;  Child  Labor;  Juvenile  Courts;  Mothers 
Pensions;   Institutions;    Home-Finding. 

The  method  of  the  volume  is  to  make  for  each  topic  presented 
a  survey,  intensive,  but  representative  of  the  varying  conditions. 
This  survey  is  explained  in  full  detail  and  summarized,  and  the 
discovered  needs  set  forth  in  a  set  of  recommendations  as  to 
relief  and  legislation.  . 

The  striking  aspect  of  this  notable  survey  of  child  lite  is 
that  it  amounts  to  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  people  of  an 
entire  commonwealth-with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities-show- 
ing as  it  does,  how  cruelly  ignorance,  neglect,  and  indifference 
may  affect  the  growing  generation  and  retard  the  healthy  progress 
of  human  events. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  thorough  inquiry,  so  compactly  woven 
together  by  its  dozen  authors,  deserves  only  one  adverse  criticism. 
The  people  of  Tennessee  are  not  ready  for  the  advanced  legis- 
lation which  it  so  carefully  suggests.  First,  there  should  be 
preaching,  publicity  and  propaganda  on  a  large  scale,  until  the 
people  are  aroused  from  their  lethargy  through  the  reactions  of 
the  mass  mind  and  emotionally  stirred  to  the  point  of  achieve- 
ment. A  chapter  explaining  how  this  preliminary  work  may 
be  undertaken,  with  specifications  and  programs  for  the  propa- 
gandists, would  add  not  a  little  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
boot.  William  A.  McKeever. 

TRAINING  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SERVICE 

By  Lucille  Eaves.    Richard  G.  Badger.     139  PP-    Price,  $2.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.05. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

By  Frederick  J.  Allen.     Harvard  University  Press.     183  PP- 
Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

CATALOGUE  OF  LITERATURE  FOR  ADVISORS  OF  YOUNG 
WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

Compiled  by  Anna  Eloise  Pierce.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     85  PP- 

Price,  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.05. 
The  first  book  is  a  discussion  of  a  survey  of  vocational  experi- 
ence of  and  training  for  juvenile  employes  of  retail  department, 
drygoods  and  clothing  stores  of  Boston.  Quite  a  remarkable 
collection  of  evidence  is  present,  bespeaking  a  most  careful  in- 
vestigation, upon  which  have  been  based  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  education  of  young  mercantile  workers.  The 
book  is  exceedingly  dull,  not  a  fault  if  it  were  supposed  to  bea 
mere  compendium  of  information,  but  in  the  introduction  'it 
is  hoped  that  the  reading  of  such  a  discussion  will  assist  young 
mercantile  workers  to  see  their  tasks  as  parts  of  the  great  public 
service  of  distribution."  Miss  Eaves's  book  will  be  mainly  valu- 
able to  those  who  are  organizing  courses  in  mercantile  education. 

Mr.  Allen's  book,  which  is  "a  selected  critical  bibliography  of 


the  common  occupations  with  specific  references  for  their  study" 
is  a  good  contribution  to  the  working  equipment  of  a  vocational 
counsellor,  who  is  frequently  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being 
too  busy  applying  her  subject  to  learn  about  it.  The  material 
is  excellently  arranged  for  reference.  In  addition  to  references 
on  trades  and  professions,  there  is  a  list  of  source  material  on 
industry,  business  and  professions  in  general.  Class  and  trade 
journals  are  listed,  although  no  references  are  given  to  them,  be- 
cause of  their  being  of  purely  contemporaneous  value. 


Miss  Pierce's  catalogue  is  a  well-indexed  bibliography  of  read- 
ing material,  valuable  alike  for  the  advisor  and  the  advised,  and 
will  convenience  the  busy  counsellor  greatly.  The  two  thousand 
annotated  titles,  although  covering  a  variety  of  more  exact  sub- 
jects, include  more  than  a  fair  share  of  articles  on  personality- 
cultivation,  self-efficiency,  and  other  fetiches  of  the  all-round 
girl,  and  pass-words  among  deans  of  women.  The  tendency  to 
treat  of  the  girl  as  a  girl  rather  than  as  a  human  being  is  here 
too  evident.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  good  and  usable  chart  for 
the  guide.  M.  C.  C. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  FUTURE 

By  Frances  Kellor.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     276  pp.     Price, 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.70. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

By   Peter   Roberts.     Macmillan   Co.    246   pp.     Price,   $1.60; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.70. 
Miss  Kellor  here  gives  us  a  masterful  exposition  of  the  subject 
of  immigration,  beginning  with  a  treatment  of  immigration  be- 
fore the  war,  discussing  next  the  discovery  made  during  the  war 
that  amalgamation  of  foreigners  did  not  necessarily  include  as- 
similation, and  proceeding  then  to  the  present  pressing  problem 
— immigration  after  the  war,  its  effect  on  American  business  and 
its  economic  connotations  here  and  abroad. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  immigrant  and  upon  immigra- 
tion before  1914,  but  rarely  have  its  economic  aspects,  and  the 
relation  between  the  immigrant  and  his  employer  been  so  com- 
prehensively discussed  as  in  the  present  volume.  While  the 
book  may  not  directly  assist  a  student  in  definitely  deciding  upon 
policies  to  be  pursued,  nevertheless,  by  its  lucid  and  dispassionate 
statements  of  facts  pro  and  con,  it  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
all  too  meager  sources  of  information  available  at  this  time. 
The  summary  of  the  results  of  her  deliberations,  which  Miss 
Kellor  presents  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  open  questions,  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  especially  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
legislation  by  Congress: 

1.  Is  America  irrevocably  an  immigration  country? 

2.  Is  immigration  essential  to  our  economic  development? 

3.  Is  America  a  necessary  asylum  for  the  foreign-born? 

4.  Shall  the  basis  for  assimilation  be  Anglo-Saxon? 

5.  Shall  America  become  a  one-language  country? 

6.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  foreign-language  press? 

7.  Shall  American  citizenship  be  compulsory? 

8.  What  is  to  be  the  status  abroad  of  naturalized  citizens? 

9.  Shall  aliens  be  registered? 

ro.    11.    12.     Shall  the  troubles  of  Europe  be  solved  in  America? 

Upon  our  reply  to  these  questions  hinges  our  whole  future  atti- 
tude toward  the  world ;  our  decision  as  to  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  reverse  our  former  policies  toward  the  homeless  and 
oppressed.  The  analogy  may  be  far-fetched,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  persons  who  are  opposed  to  a  league  of  na- 
tions will  frame  their  replies  to  the  questions  quoted  above  with 
an  eye  to  keeping  America  for  Americans,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  in  favor  of  broad  and  universal  international  rela- 
tionships will  also  favor  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of 
our  responsibility  to  aliens  seeking  these  shores. 


As  director  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Peter  Rob- 
erts, the  author  of  The  Problem  of  Americanization,  is  well 
equipped  by  long  experience  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Americani- 
zation which  perplex  all  earnest  students  of  this  rather  indefinite 
subject.  While  Mr.  Roberts'  purpose  in  presenting  this  book 
to  the  public  is  to  outline  a  simple  working  plan  for  social  work- 
ers and  leaders  in  industrial  and  community  life  who  are  especial- 
ly involved  in  work  with  foreigners,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  book  can  be  tersely  epitomized  in  that  dust-gathering  phrase 
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promulgated  ages  ago:  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Some 
of  the  very  excellent  suggestions  made  to  Americanization  direc- 
tors by  Mr.  Roberts — such  as  familiarizing  oneself  with  the 
background  of  immigrant  races,  having  faith  in  the  immigrant, 
guarding  against  prejudice  regarding  immigrants — confirm  by 
implication  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  greatest  problem  to 
be  solved  in  this  work  is  that  of  preventing  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  foreigners  by  the  native-born.  "We  should  work  with 
and  not  for  the  foreigner,"  says  Mr.  Roberts.  And  until  we 
reach  that  goal,  the  term  "Americanization"  with  its  connota- 
tions which  have  made  it  unpopular  as  much  with  sober-thinking 
native  Americans  as  with  foreign-born  residents,  will  continue 
to  remain  a  nebulous  theory,  unsolved  and  uncertain. 

Cecilia  Razovski. 

LIFE:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  RESTORING  VITAL 
ENERGY  AND  PROLONGING  LIFE 

By  Serge  Voronoff,  M.  D.     Translated  by  Evelyn  B.  Voronoff. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     160  pp.     Price,  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the 

Survey,  $3.75. 
As  is  indicated  by  the  subtitle  of  the  book,  Professor  Voronoff 
presents  a  study  of  the  means  of  restoring  vital  energy  and  pro- 
longing life.  The  author  starts  out  with  the  thesis  that  the 
actual  average  span  of  life  is  far  below  that  of  the  possibilities 
indicated  by  biological  facts  and  he  sees  in  a  restoration  of  the 
functioning  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion,  particularly  the 
sex  glands,  a  possible  means  of  rejuvenation.  The  book  is  preg- 
nant with  extremely  interesting  theoretical  consideration  and  re- 
ports of  experiments  carried  out  in  goats  and  sheep.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  record  of  a  transplantation  of  the  thyroid  gland 
of  an  ape  into  the  body  of  a  defective  boy  which  led  to  a  very 
noticeable  improvement. 

The  difficulty  about  all  this  fascinating  outlook  for  a  real 
"fountain  of  youth"  is  in  getting  a  supply  of  human  glands  for 
transplantation  purposes.  But  the  experiments  recorded  in  this 
book  again  call  attention  to  the  great  therapeutic  possibilities  of 
organo-therapy,  and  particularly  of  surgical  transplantation  of 
organs.  Bernard  Glueck. 

EPIDEMIC  RESPIRATORY  DISEASE 

By  E.  Opie,  F.  Blake,  J.  Small,  T.  Rivers.     C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 

402  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $6.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6:90. 
This  work  is  the  report  of  a  board  of  army  medical  officers  cover- 
ing a  defined  group  of  50,000  troops  on  "the  pneumonias  and 
other  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract  accompanying  influenza 
and  measles."  It  discusses  the  etiology  of  influenza,  the  bac- 
teriological and  pathological  findings  of  this  disease,  and  of  the 
pneumonias  following  it  and  measles,  and  draws  certain  infer- 
ences from  the  data  accumulated.  Three-fourths  of  its  402 
pages  are  devoted  to  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

The  authors  feel  that  it  has  been  shown  that  influenza  was 
present  in  certain  army  camps  as  early  as  September,  191 7,  and 
that  "there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  influenza  in  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  was  brought  from  America."  It  was 
found  that  "new  recruits  were  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as 
susceptible  to  pneumonia  as  men  who  had  been  in  camp  more 
than  one  month."  The  authors  believe  that  "influenza  in  itself 
should  be  regarded  as  a  self-limited  disease  of  short  duration 
(two  to  five  days  in  most  instances)"  and  that  uncomplicated  in- 
fluenza was  never  fatal,  death  invariably  being  associated  with  a 
complicating  pneumonia. 

The  bacteriological  findings  are  that  B.  influenzae  were  present 
in  all  cases  of  uncomplicated  influenza.  No  evidence  was  found 
that  the  B.  influenzae  alone  were  capable  of  causing  pneumonia. 
The  pneumonia  found  following  influenza  was  mostly  broncho- 
pneumonia, but  typical  lobar  pneumonia  was  found  at  autopsy  in 
40.7  per  cent  of  the  pneumonia.  Pnuemonia  following  measles 
was  responsible  for  a  "considerable  part  of  the  deaths  occurring 
in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  period  of  the  war."  The 
bacteriology  of  these  pneumonias  was  the  same  as  that  of  in- 
fluenzal pneumonia. 

For  the  layman  the  most  interesting  factor  is  the  prevention  of 
transmission.  As  death  was  due  practically  universally  to  a  com- 
plicating pneumonia,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
prevention   of  pneumonia   transmissions. 

The  authors  recommend: 

I.  Prevention  by  less  crowding  of  barracks,  of  troop  trains, 


especially    when    used    by    newly    assembled    recruits,    and    of 
hospitals. 

II.  Such  isolation  of  each  patient  that  micro-organisms  can- 
not be  transmitted  from  one  to  another,  or  from  attendants  or 
others  to  patients,  by  the  separation  of  patients  in  rooms,  or 
in  isolated,  specially  constructed  compartments,  more  effective 
than  the  sheet  constructed  cubicles  heretofore  employed ;  employ- 
ment of  special  care  on  the  part  of  physicians,  nurses  and 
orderlies;    and    less   crowding  of   hospitals. 

III.  In  planning  military  and  other  hospitals  more  attention 
should   be  given   to   the   possibility   of   epidemics. 

This  will  be  found  a  most  interesting  work  by  the  health  officer 
and  those  interested  in  special  bacteriological  studies. 

Charles  H.  Keene,  M.  D. 

A  PROJECT  CURRICULUM 

By  Margaret  Elizabeth  Wells.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    338  pp. 

Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 
The  fight  against  a  formal  and  sterile  curriculum  goes  merrily 
on,  with  utmost  good  intention  but  seemingly  to  inevitable  de- 
feat. Manual  training  advocates  thought  they  had  solved  the 
problem.  They  were  mistaken.  Development  of  "industrial 
centers"  offered  a  moment's  hope.  The  famous  "problem 
method"  seemed  for  a  few  months  to  be  the  long-desired  scheme. 
Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  "projects." 

Miss  Wells  gives  us  an  extensive  account  of  a  project  curricu- 
lum as  worked  out  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
This  included  a  preliminary  episode,  "playing  fair,"  based  on  ex- 
periences at  the  state  fair,  which  expanded  into  "playing  fam- 
ilies," "playing  store"  and  "playing  city,"  running  through  the 
third  grade.  The  philosophy  of  this  development  is  set  forth; 
guiding  principles  are  exhibited;  and  the  varied  outcomes,  in  in- 
formation, skill,  habits,  attitudes,  appreciations  and  ideals  are 
portrayed.  An  appendix  gives  illustrations  of  the  work  done  by 
the  children. 

The  whole  program  is  closely  related  to  the  positive  educa- 
tional theories  of  the  "Dewey  school,"  and  in  its  intention  car- 
ries out  the  theme  of  that  most  constructive  and  most  American 
of  educational  movements.  To  teachers  who  have  in  themselves 
the  root  of  the  matter,  the  book  will  offer  many  stimulating 
helps.  To  teachers  who  have  no  roots  the  book  will  be  just 
another  temporary  refuge  from  which  a  few  "schemes"  may  be 
gleaned  for  use  in  breaking  the  deadly  monotony  of  uninspired 
hours.  Books  on  the  project  method  will  have  to  be  written,  of 
course.  But  the  method  itself  cannot  be  put  into  a  book.  It  is 
a  spirit  of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  interests  of  children.  Miss 
Wells  has  done  well  an  impossible  task.  J.  K.  H. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  John  J.  Donovan   and  others.     Macmillan  Co.     724  pp. 

Profusely  illustrated.     Price  $20.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$20.50. 
This  is  an  encyclopedic  treatment  of  the  whole  field  of  school 
house  construction,  covering  types  and  plans  from  the  one-room 
country  school  to  the  great  metropolitan  high  schools;  and  deal- 
ing with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  from  "sites  and  grounds," 
through  the  varied  developments  of  modern  school  programs  and 
provisions  for  meeting  the  modern  needs,  to  a  chapter  on  com- 
prehensive standards  of  school  house  planning  which  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  particular  needs  of  any  local  situation.  School 
house  building,  in  this  treatise,  becomes  an  enterprise  in  social 
engineering.  The  community  has  certain  great  human  needs, 
intellectual,  educational,  social.  These  needs  are  real,  vital, 
inescapable.  They  must  dictate  the  development  of  the  means 
of  their  own  realization  and  satisfaction. 

School  architecture  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  community,  or  with  building  monuments,  or  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  real  estate  interests,  or  with  feeding  local 
pride.  It  is  concerned  with  making  provision  for  the  protection, 
stimulation,  development,  enrichment  and  discipline  of  those 
fundamental  impulses  and  interests  of  children  and  the  com- 
munity which  underlie  all  education  and  which  democracy  must 
so  conserve  and  develop,  by  every  possible  means,  if  democracy 
itself  is  to  continue.  Conceived  as  the  task  of  providing  ade- 
quate environment  and  housing  for  this  growing  spirit  of  the 
democratic  community,  the  work  of  the  school  architect  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  social  vocations.  And  this 
book  so  conceives  it.     This  is  a  book  which  should  be  purchased 
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by  every  school  board  in  the  land  and  by  every  architect  whose 
practice  brings  him  into  any  sort  of  contact  with  the  field  of 
school  house  building.  J-  K-  H- 

ENTERTAINING  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

By   James   W.   Evans    and    Gardner   L.    Harding.     Association 

Press.      259    pp.      Illustrated.      Price,    $2.50;     by    mail    of    the 

Survey,  $2.70. 

This  record  of  a  great  feat  in  the  provision  of  entertainment,  like 
previous  books  on  the  library,  the  college  and  the  social  case  work 
agency  in  the  War,  will  be  of  permanent  value  so  far  as  it  helps 
to  stimulate  the  practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  that  ex- 
perience to  the  needs  aid  problems  of  peace  times.  It  tells  in  detail 
how  the  American  stage  and  lyceum  with  their  varied  talents 
entered  into  the  spirit  and  labor  of  a  national  task  that  all  could 
comprehend.  A  distinguishing  feature  which  may  have  far  reach- 
ing consequences  if  properly  valued  is  the  intimacy  between  stage 
and  audience,  the  effort  not  so  much  of  "putting  over"  something 
new  and  alien  but  of  giving  expression  and  crystallizing  a  creative 
effort  of  the  imagination  by  all.  In  its  most  successful  phases,  this 
entertainment  of  the  American  army  in  France  was  community  art. 
For  the  entertainers  it  was  good  fun  but  also  often  toil  and  hard- 
ship that  were  cheerfully  borne  because  these  men  and  women 
realized  that  their  mission  was  as  important  as  that  of  the  com- 
missariat and  their  reward  a  responsiveness  rarely  met  with  in  the 
commercial  theater.  Significant  also  is  the  new  note  introduced  on  the 
American  stage  by  the  high-spirited  soldier  comedy,  mostly  amateur 
in  origin  but  often  of  a  very  genuine  artistic  character.  Some  ot 
the  soldier  actors  have  stayed;  but  the  influence  of  soldier  drama- 
tics on  American  amateur  and  community  acting  may  prove  the 
more   important   after-effect.  ■      ' 
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SOCIAL  DECAY  AND  REGENERATION 

By  R.  Austin  Freeman.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    345  PP-    Pn«» 
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The  story  of  the  Non-Partisan  League,  told  by  a  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota,  who  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 
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$2.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.20. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BREAD  PROBLEM 

By  J.  W.  Petaval.     University  of  Calcutta.     103  pp. 
A  group  of  lectures  on  the  economics  of  "self-supporting  educa- 
tion" and  its  relation  to  cooperation. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MEN 
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IMPRESSIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

By    Havelock    Ellis.      Second    Series,    1914-1920.      Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.     248  pp.     Price,  $2.75;    by  mail  of  the  Survey, 

$3.00. 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 

By  Arnold  Bennett  Hall.     Macmillan  Co.     296  pp.     Price, 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.25. 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
Price  $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   Recreation   Dept. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year  course  in  Recreation  and 

Neiv  Scho-ol  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.    Halsted   St.    (Hull   House)  Chicago 


WE  WRITE,  lay  out  and  print  appeal  literature  for  social 
agencies — attractive  folders,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Mail 
campaigns  conducted.  Lists  compiled.  Long  experience. 
EVERETT  CURRIER  LIMITED,  27  East  31,  New  York 


ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Revised  edition.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
326  pp.    Price,  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

By  Charles  Grove  Haines  and  Bertha  Moser  Haines.  Harper 
&  Bros.    584  pp.    Price,  $3.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

SEX  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

By  William  Leland  Stowell,  M.D.  Macmillan  Co.  204  pp. 
Price,  $3.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 

THE  WORD  OF  GOD 

By  Monsignor  Francis  Borgongini-Duca.  Translation  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Spellman.  Macmillan  Co.  211  pp.  Price, 
$2.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

THE  STAR-CHILD  AND  OTHER  PLAYS 

1      By  Rita   Benton.     Writers   Publishing  Co.      143   pp.      Price, 
$2.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.15. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMUNISM 

By  Leo  Pasvolsky.  Macmillan  Co.  312  pp.  Price,  $2.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  CHARITY 

By  William  Kerby.  Macmillan  Co.  196  pp.  Price,  $2.25; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.40. 

THE  KEREN  HA-YESOD    BOOK.     Colonization  Problems  of  the 
Eretz-Israel  (Palestine)  Foundation  Fund 

Edited  by  the  Keren-ha-Yesod.  Leonard  Parsons,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don.    187  pp.    Price,  2sh;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $.60. 

CHOOSING  A  CAREER 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  325  pp. 
Price,  $2.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.10. 

LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  Ramsay  Muir.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  208  pp.  Price, 
$1.75;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.85. 

FROM  A  RUSSIAN  DIARY,  1917-1920 

By  an  Englishwoman.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  266  pp.  Price, 
$6.00;    by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $6.15. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  D.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  438 
pp.    Price,  $3.00;   by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $3.20. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


IN    SUPPORT  OF  DR.  PARKER 

To  the  Editor:  Of  all  our  wails  this  one  about  "the  tech- 
nique and  content  of  social  work"  is  the  most  absurd.  Let  us 
by  all  means  go  ahead  and  crave  it,  but  keep  still  about  it. 

And  of  course  Dr.-  Parker  will  accomplish  a  great  deal— it 
we  hold  up  her  hands.    Who  was  it  who  was  so  "disappointed.' 
Was  not  it  that  early  "social  worker,"  Mazzim,  who  said  that 
disappointment  is  often  "disenchanted  egotism?" 

Otherwise,  a  very  interesting  number  of  the  Survey.  Line 
Survey  for  Aug.  x.]  Jane  E.  Robbins. 

Truro,  Mass. 

A  VACATION  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  para- 
graph in  the  current  number  of  the  Survey  on  "summer  school 
phenomena."  For  more  than  a  dozen  years  I  have  supervised  a 
summer  school  in  this  city  for  girls  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high  school  age.  The  school  session  is  for  three  morning 
hours.  Attendance  at  the  school  is  of  course  entirely  voluntary. 
The  school  has  always  been  very  popular,  even  though  a  city 
playground  adjoins   the  schoolhouse. 

I  happened,  the  other  day,  to  meet  one  of  the  playground 
instructors  and  I  asked  her  about  her  children.  She  replied 
that  she  had  very  few  in  the  mornings,  as  they  all  seemed  to 
want  to  go  to  the  vacation  school.  I  said,  "You  have  plenty  in 
the  afternoons."     "Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "we  have  a  lot  then." 

In  this  case  the  school  is  apparently  more  popular  than  the 
playground.  Our  school  tries  to  be  a  kind  of  antidote  to  Main 
Street  and  to  meet  the  young  girl's  need  for  beauty.  Our 
activities  comprise  various  art  forms  such  as  chorus  singing, 
dramatics,  literature,  rythmic  expressions,  basketry  and  ele- 
mentary art.  Basketry  is,  of  course,  very  popular,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  so  than  dramatics,  and  in  dramatics  the 
girls  have  to  do  real  work.  Girls  of  the  eighth  grade  are  this 
summer  presenting  several  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Our  vacation  school  has  always  seemed  to  show  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  school  should  not  be  interesting  even  to  chil- 
dren and  even  in  summer  time.  Annie  L.  Sears. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

THE  CANNIBAL  AND  THE  OPERA  HAT 

To  the  Editor:  A  great  victory  has  been  won  by  the  passage 
of  the  Borah  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  consider  the  matter  of  naval  disarmament. 
The  first  great  step  has  been  taken,  but  the  advocates  of  peace 
should  not  consider  the  matter  settled  and  the  victory  won. "  It 
is  one  thing  to  call  a  conference  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
and  it  is  another  to  secure  an  agreement  upon  the  plan  and 
ratio  of  disarmament. 

The  real  question  to  be  settled  is  not  so  much  how  large  a 
navy  we  shall  retain  but  whether  we  shall  allow  Great  Britain 
or  Japan  to  retain  a  larger  one.  The  solution  of  the  first  ques- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  solution  of  the  second.  Since  from 
the  standpoint  of  security  armament  is  a  purely  relative  matter, 
almost  any  militarist  would  be  willing  to  reduce  our  navy  to 
almost  any  amount,  provided  the  other  nations  reduce  theirs 
still  more.  The  United  States  would  thus  secure  naval  domi- 
nance without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  paying  highly"  for  it. 
There  is  grave  danger,  moreover,  that  not  only  the  militarists 
but  many  who  are  now  enthusiastic  advocates  of  disarmament 
will  insist  that  American  naval  supremacy  must  be  ensured, 
cheaply  if  possible,  but  dearly  if  necessary.  If,  however,  the 
other  countries  insist  similarly  upon  first  place  in  order  that 
they,  too,  may  be  protected  from  all  danger,  many  would  believe 
that  we  must  accept  the  trial  by  combat  and  show  these  two 
rivals  that  we  can  throw  more  dollars  into  the  seas  than  they. 

Now  if  the  countries  approach  the  disarmament  table  in  this 
bargaining  spirit,  caring  more  for  national  dominance  than  for 
the  lifting  of  the  great  burden  from  the  backs  of  mankind,  no 
agreement  can  possibly  be  reached,  and  the  world,  disappointed 
once  more  as  after  the  First  Hague  Conference,  will  plunge  back 
into  the  race  of  competitive  armaments  which  can  lead  only  to 
another  great  war,  perhaps  civilization-shattering  in  its  effects. 


The  only  way  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  distrust  and  cumu- 
lative armament  is  for  one  nation  to  take  the  forward  step  and 
declare  that  it  does  not  seek  to  have  the  largest  navy.  Such  a 
step  would  largely  solve  the  whole  disarmament  dilemma  and 
enable  the  navies  of  the  world  to  be  reduced  to  a  skeleton 
force. 

Who  is  going  to  be  that  nation?  Who  should  it  be  but 
America?  Great  Britain?  Compare  her  situation  with  ours. 
Can  any  reasonable  being  claim  that  we  need  the  control  of  the 
seas  as  much  as  she?  We  are  a  country  which  is  largely  self- 
supporting  and  one  in  which  life  would  go  on  much  the  same 
for  years  even  if  we  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  naval  block- 
ade. England  alone  of  all  the  great  powers,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  starved  into  submission  within  a  few  months.  Do  the 
dwellers  on  the  mainland  need  to  control  the  boats  as  much  as 
do  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island?  The  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  do  not  need  the  largest  navy  any  more  than 
a  cannibal  needs  an  opera  hat.  Even  Germany  had  a  greater 
need  for  a  navy  to  protect  its  overseas  food  supply  than  we. 
From  the  sheer  standpoint  of  safety,  therefore,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  any  single  power  to  control  the  seas  it  is  England,  not  our- 
selves. 

Does  this  expose  us  to  a  risk  in  case  of  war  with  England? 
Yes,  perhaps  it  does,  but  as  we  have  seen  it  is  not  a  great  one. 
But  if  we  should  allow  England  the  control  of  the  seas,  how 
great  would  be  the  chance  of  war,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
rising  power  of  labor  in  English  political  life?  Perhaps  there  is 
a  slight  risk  in  such  a  policy,  but  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  certainty 
of  war  if  we  insist  upon  our  naval  supremacy.  The  danger  to 
America  of  a  war  growing  out  of  competitive  armaments  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  would  arise  from  Great  Britain's  hav- 
ing a  larger  navy  than  our  own.  .  .  .  Paul   H.   Douglas. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

A  NAME  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  the  Editor:  Many  persons  doing  work  in  the  social  field 
object  to  the  term  social  work  as  describing  their  profession,  and 
social  worker  as  describing  themselves.  They  realize  that  even 
to  intelligent  sections  of  the  public  "social  work"  connotes  things 
which  social  workers  do  not  like  to  have  connoted.  Such  con- 
notations are:  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  scientific  approach  to 
social  evils;  a  philanthropy  that  aims  to  still  the  voice  of  con- 
science in  the  rich  and  powerful,  instead  of  trying  to  root  out 
abuses  regardless  of  what  powerful  interests  may  be  hit;  or 
again,  among  social  workers  themselves,  too  ostentatious  or  else 
too  ascetic  a  professional  attitude ;  i.  e.,  the  condescending  type 
and  the  martyr  type  of  social  worker. 

Such  ways  of  regarding  social  work  and  its  practitoners  are 
largely  a  heritage  of  the  days  when  they  came  nearer  to  being 
true.  To  our  growing  scientific  and  humanly  cold-blooded  fashion 
of  tackling  social  evils  they  are  no  longer  appropriate.  It  js 
desirable,  therefore,  to  have  a  name  which  presents  social  workers 
to  the  public  in  their  true  colors.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  such  a 
name.  Let  those  who  have  not  experienced  this  difficulty  attempt 
to  frame  a  phrase  which  is  as  comprehensive  yet  as  simple  as 
"social  work,"  and  see  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  this  troublesome,  and  by  no  means  un- 
important problem  will  be  along  a  line  that  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  suggested.  The  various  divisions  of  social  work  are 
becoming  highly  specialized.  Is  it  not  probable  that  before  long 
neither  social  work,  nor  any  other  term  which  is  as  broad,  will 
seem  properly  descriptive  to  those  who  are  working  in  any  of 
these  divisions?  The  person  who  wants  to  enter  the  social  field 
no  longer  says  as  frequently  as  in  the  past,  "I  would  like  a  job  as 
a  social  worker."  An  applicant  usually  knows  whether  he  is 
headed,  let  us  say,  for  family  case  work  or  industrial  research. 
Similarly,  the  fields  of  family  investigation  and  help  and  of  in- 
dustrial research  will  probably  become  so  clearly  defined  and  so 
identified  to  the  public  under  their  particular  aspects  that  the 
worker  in  either  will  feel  himself  at  home  under  his  own  label 
and  not  seek  to  be  known  under  one  that  is  more  general. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  as  the  different  divisions  of 
social  work  become  more  defined  and  set  apart  they  will  drift 
more  and  more  away  from  one  another.  Exchange  of  thought 
between  groups  whose  common  objective  is  social  progress  is 
desirable  and  will  probably  continue.  Merely  the  bond  of  a  none 
too  popular  name  may  dissolve.  Edwin  S.  Smith. 

New  York  city. 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS   INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME       MAKING       AND       INSTITUTION         MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  (or  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED.  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED,    . 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY.   EFFICIENT,    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.        New  York 


JUGGINS' 


.Drawing  Inks 
[Eternal  Writing  Ink 
l  Engrossing  Ink  i 

j  Taurine  Mucilage 

Photo  Mounter  Pasta  , 
k  Drawing  Board  Paste 
(Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
xVegetable  Glue,  etc. , 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  ■ 
and  Adhesive* 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
eive  and  ill  -smelling  inksandadhe- 
•ives  and  adopt  the  Kiggms'  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  60 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient.  r 

AT  DEALERS 
CKAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 
Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


How  To  Meet  Hard  Times 

Reprinted  from  a  1 6-page  Sup- 
plement to  The  Survey  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 92 1.  A  practical  work- 
ing program  on  how  to  meet  and 
how  to  prevent  abnormal  unem- 
ployment. 

25  cents  a  copy  postpaid 

20  cents  in  lots  of  100 

sent  to  one  address 

THE  SURVEY 

112  Ea*t  19  Street,  New  York 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white 
muslin  easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy 
as  new 

They  protect  your  Mat- 
tress from  all  impurities 
and  lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  con- 
vince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — 
on  each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress  Co. 

1  5  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street            Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts^  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue            New  York  City 

mm 
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Address  Advertising 
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Graduate  Nurses  and  Dietitians 

WANTED:  Superintendents  of  Nurses; 
Assistant  Superintendents;  Surgical,  General 
Duty,  Supervising,  School,  Welfare  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses;  Dietitians.  If  interested 
is  institutional  positions,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  write  for  interesting  free  book. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan   Ave.,    Chicago. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MAN  for  boys'  and  men's  work  in  Social 
Settlement.  Address  Mrs.  Grumiaux,  West- 
minster Camp,  Angola,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  supervise  work  for  boys 
and  young  men  at  Council  Educational  Al- 
liance, one  who  has  done  similar  work 
among  Jews  preferred.  Write  at  once  to 
3754  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  resident  to  supervise 
girls'  clubs  in  well-established  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  middle  west  wanted  for  about 
September  1st.  Write  all  particulars  to  3924 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse,  social  serv- 
ice worker  with  some  experience  in  family 
case  work.  D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  For  Chil- 
dren,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  Matron  for  Boys'  Depart- 
ment in  a  New  England  Orphanage.  Must 
be  fully  qualified.     3949  Survey. 


WANTED:  young  man  assistant  for 
athletic,  social  and  religious  work  with  boys 
in  a  city  mission.  Address  C.  F.  Hersey, 
City  Mission,   New  Bedford,   Mass. 


WANTED:  Woman  with  Social  Service 
experience,  as  house  manager  of  Settlement 
in  eastern  city.    3937  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

During  the  year  1920  the  Survey  car- 
ried 1302  classified  advertisements. 
These  covered  a  wide  field  of  needs 
but  especially  in  connecting  the  worker 
with  the  job  were  satisfactory  results 
obtained.      * 

If  vacancies  occur  on  your  staff  during 
the  coming  year  our  classified  service  is 
at  your  disposal  weekly  with  prompt 
and   efficient   service. 


The    following    are 
advertised    during 

Public  health  nurses, 
Teachers, 

Institutional  workers, 
Case  workers. 
Social  investigators, 


among   the    "wants" 
the    past    year: 

Welfare  workers, 
Personnel  managers, 
Supervisors, 

Organizers  or  executives, 
Campaign  managers, 


Community  and  recreation  workers. 


THE    S 
Classified 


URVEY 
Adv.  Dept. 


MICHAEL  REESE  HOSPITAL  of  Chi- 
cago announces  the  creation  of  a  new  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent.  This 
position  is  a  purely  executive  one  and  the 
appointee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  details  of  hospital  administration.  A 
medical  degree,  while  not  essential  will  be 
considered  as  a  valuable  asset.  Apply, 
Herman  Smith,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

WANTED:  Experienced  executive  for 
Tuberculosis  Society.  Also  medical  director 
without  children  for  Tuberculosis  Sanato- 
rium. National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 


WANTED:  District  workers  for  a  family 
case  work  agency  in  a  large  Eastern  city. 
Must  speak  Yiddish.  Good  salary.  3955 
Survey. 


WANTED:  Secretary  for  school  in  New 
York  City.  Good  stenographer  and  typist 
who  can  also  teach  typewriting.  Residential 
position.    3956  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Orphans'  Home  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Case 
work  experience.  Episcopalian,  Salary  $1200- 
1500  and  maintenance.  Apply  with  refer- 
ences' to  the  Rector,  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 


WANTED,    a   matron    at   the    Sanitarium 
for  Hebrew  Children,  Rockaway  Park. 


WANTED:  Reliable  couple  with  highest 
references  to  do  general  work  in  kitchen  and 
to  help  with  furnaces.  If  ready  to  consider 
this  proposition  apply  in  person  or  write  to 
the  Sheltering  Arms,  504  West  129th  St.,  N. 
Y.  C,  on  or  after  Sept.  first. 


WANTED,  by  September  6th,  house- 
mother between  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
years  old,  experienced  and  interested  in 
girls.      Interview    necessary.      3963    Survey. 

WANTED:  Matron,  in  child-caring  in- 
stitution in  Brooklyn.     3948  Survey. 

WANTED:  Educated  woman  for  house- 
keeper at  a  school  for  delinquent  girls. 
Apply:  Superintendent,  Darling,  Delaware 
Co.,   Pa. 


WANTED:  A  domestic  science  worker  to 
take  charge  of  housekeeping  and  teach 
classes  in  large  settlement  in  Middle  West. 
Salary  $1300,  with  subsidized  board.  3943 
Survey. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLICITY  MAN,  experienced  in  health 
work,  desires  position  with  health  or  social 
agency.  Can  handle  executive  position.  W. 
Fischer,   5523   Cabanne,   Saint  Louis. 

RESEARCH  MAN  AND  SOCIAL  SER- 
VICE EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  community 
organization  and  publicity,  available  for  part 
or  full  time  proposition.    3914  Survey. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  Jewish,  five 
years'  experience  as  physical  director,  three 
years'  as  Director  of  Men's  and  Boy's  work, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Settlement,  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  and  Big  Brother  work,  desires  a  posi- 
sion  in  any  of  the  above  branches.  Can 
furnish  highest  recommendations.  3909 
Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  in  an  Orphanage 
wants  to  make  a  change  by  October  first. 
Trained  worker,  married  man,  44  years  of 
age,  with  experience  in  Institution  and 
Child-placing.  Will  go  anywhere  in  New 
England.     3939  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  social 
work.  Knowledge  of  social  work  in  all  its 
branches.  Ten  years'  experience  with  gen- 
eral relief,  employment  and  social  institu- 
tional work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.    3920  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
experienced  in  publicity  and  editorial 
phases  of  social  work,  wishes  position  in 
Midd-le  West  with  Community  Chest,  cen- 
tral council,  or  child  welfare  agency.  3934 
Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  thirty,  experienced  in  all 
settlement  and  community  center  activities, 
wishes  to  devote  evenings  to  similar  work. 
New  York  or  vicinity.  Expert  in  dramatics 
and  club  work.  Experienced  executive,  able 
to  assume  responsibility  for  work  of  active 
organization.     3945  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  child  car- 
ing institution,  settlement  work,  case  work 
and  teaching,  desires  an  executive  position 
in  a  home  for  boys.  Best  of  references. 
3946  Survey. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  five  years'  experience 
in  child-caring  institution,  desire  positions 
as  supervisors  or  cottage  parents.  3947 
Survey. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  with  long  and  varied 
successful  experience  as  superintendent  and 
matron  in  institutions,  both  hospitals  and 
orphans'  homes  seeks  similar  position.  First 
class  references.  Excellent  manager  and 
housekeeper.  At  present  employed,  but 
available  after  September  15.     3950  Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  position. 
Is  experienced  social  case  worker  and  grad- 
uate dietitian.  Equipped  for  organization 
work.     3951  Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER:  Resi- 
dent secretarial  position  in  institution  or 
school.  Refined,  experienced,  Christian  wo- 
man.    Good  salary  expected.     3953  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  graduate  social  worker, 
especially  qualified  recreation,  community 
center,  music,  dramatics;  five  years  present 
position,  desires  to  make  change  October 
1st.     Box  3952  Survey. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  trained  recreation 
worker,  desires  position  as  children's  worker 
in  a  settlement,  an  orphan's  home,  or  insti- 
tution   in   the    Middle   West.     3954   Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  Charity  Organi- 
zdion  seeks  change.  Prefers  Charities  in 
city  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  College 
graduate.  School  of  Civics  trained.  Thirteen 
years'   experience.     3957   Survey. 

MONTESSORI  GRADUATE  wishes  posi- 
tion in  school,  settlement  or  day  nursery. 
Dancing,  clay  modeling,  dramatics.  Prefers 
children  under  three  but  has  experience  with 
older  groups.     3958  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  work  with  girls— executive 
position   in   New  York   City.     3960   Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  eleven  years' 
experience  in  industrial  club  work,  case 
work,  employment  work  and  as  office  execu- 
tive, desires  position  in  New  York  City. 
3961   Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON,  ex- 
perienced in  child  caring  work,  desire  simi- 
lar position  in  Jewish  home  out  West.  3965 
Survey. 

Responsible  position  wanted  in  school,  in- 
stitution or  family  by  French  lady.  Uni- 
versity graduate.  Perfect  German,  English ; 
experienced,  adaptable.  Backward  children 
a  specialty.     3964  Survey. 

ART  TEACHER,  drawing,  sculpture, 
painting,  music;  also  all  crafts,  wishes  posi- 
tion in  school.  Excellent  preparation  and 
experience.  Good  salary  expected.  3966 
Survey. 

RECREATIONAL  THERAPY 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Consultant 

for  the  establishment  of  Crafts-shops  for  Sanatoria 
and  other  Institutions.  Also  Director  of  occupa- 
tional or  recreational  therapy,  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  convalescents.  Highest  references  on  re- 
quest.    Address   3936   Survey. 

Please 


Exact  Printing 

THE  PRINTER  WHO  CAN  DO  THAT  FOR 
YOU  MUST  OFFER  EFFICIENT  SERVICE. 
THAT  IS  WHAT  WE  ARE  GIVING  TO  OUR 
NUMEROUS  AND  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS. 

Koenig-Moak  Printing  Co. 

100  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone  Chelsea  8237 


AVE  you  ever  considered 
the  quality  of  your  work 
from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  type  composi- 
tion ?  The  reputation  of 
this  house  for  good  printing  has 
been  established  through  accuracy 
and  attention  to  the  little  details. 
Send  your  catalogues,  pamphlets, 
folders,  business  forms,  circulars,  etc. 
to  us  and  we  will  do  them  right. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


""TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies — public      and      private     schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest  Olp,   Steger  Building,   Chicago. 


SCHOOL  PARTNER  WANTED 
Montessori  graduate  having  suitable  quar- 
ters and  sunny  back  yard  in  Greenwich 
village  section,  seeks  partner  who  will  assist 
in  establishing  private  class  of  children 
under  three.  Partner  to  manage  business 
and  dietics.  Has  good  lists  to  be  used  as 
basis.     3959  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF.  American,  ex- 
perienced, past  middle  age,  good  health  and 
habits,  desires  institutional  position;  steward, 
chef,  cafe  manager.  References.  3915  Survey. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpful,  in- 
structive information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,   545   Butler   Bldg.,   Cincinnati. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLEGE  WOMAN  with  one  child  can 
offer  home  in  country  to  small  child.  Refer- 
ences required  and  given.     3904  Survey. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY 


SCHOOLS 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN.  Day 

and    boarding    pupils.     Outdoor    life    the  year 

around.        Riding,      swimming,      manual  arts, 
French,   music,  kindergarten,   etc. 
Apply    to   MISS    GLADYS    WEATHERLEY, 

Woolman  Hall 

Pasadena  Cai. 


FOR  SALE 


Complete  set  bound  volumes  of  the  Sur- 
vey, 1909  to  date;  complete  set  Proceedings 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  (for- 
merly National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction)  1875  to  date;  complete  set 
Proceedings  Sixth  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis,  Washington,  D.  C,  1908, 
eight  volumes;  complete  set  Proceedings 
Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  1912,  nine  volumes.  Many 
of  these  volumes  are  out  of  print.  For  full 
information    and    price    write    396a   Survey. 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  street,  New  York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write   Literary   Bureau,    509   Hannibal,   Mo. 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGERLING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


RF*iFARPH«We  assist  in  Preparing  spe- 
IXiAjUUWI  A.  ciai  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  FINEST  moderate  price  stationery 
you  can  buy  for  club,  social  or  professional 
correspondence.  200  sheets  high  grade  note- 
paper  and  100  envelopes  printed  with  your 
name  and  address  $1.50.  Free  samples. 
Lewis  Stationery  Co.,  Dept.  C,  156 — 2rtd 
Ave.,  Troy,   N.  Y. 

mention  The  Survey  when  <writing  to  advertisers. 


If  interested  in  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

for   office  or  home,   let  us  send  you  free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

The  Weis  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


The 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

announces 
the  establishment  of  the 

ilmmtgratti  ^nnm  ana  (EtttHfttaljtp  j&mmxx 

to  help  its  policyholders 

particular}  those  who  are  foreign  born 

to  become  citizens 

and  to  advise  them  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 

immigrant  relatives 

expected,  or  detained  at  a  port  of  entry  into 

the  United  States 


The  Bureau  Has  Just  Published 

How  To  Take  Out  Your  First  Paper 

the  first  of  a  series  of  simply  written  booklets 
for  those  desiring  to  become  citizens 


For  further  information  write  to 

The  Welfare  Division 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


Listings    fifty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy    unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Asia's  American  Problem.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  VV.  13  St.,  New  York.     25  cents. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Dorari 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,  10  cents. 

Can  We  Live  Together  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short, 
mayor   of   Sioux   City,    la.     Price,    SO   cents. 

Manual  of  Ohio  Laws  for  Social  Workers.  85 
pages.  50  cents  prepaid  from  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.     Compiled  by  June  P.  Guild,  LL-B. 

Catechism  of  the  Social  Question.  By  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  bo- 
rial  Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th.  St., 
New   York   City. 

The  Public  Refuses  to  Pay.  Editorials  from  the 
Boston  Herald  on  the  railroad  and  building  situ- 
ation, by  F.  Eauriston  Bullard.  15,000  6old  be- 
fore publication.  Price,  50  cents.  Marshall 
Jones    Co.,   212    Summer   St.,   Boston. 

Credit  Union:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Educational  Work  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  Report  submitted 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Bureau  of  America  by  Fannie  M.  Cohen.  Edu- 
cational Dept.,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U,  31  Union  Sq., 
New   York.   Price  3  cents;   with  postage  4  cents. 

Civil  War  in  West  Virginia,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To  read  this  is 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,    116   W.    13th    St.,    New   York.      50    cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents 
tions,     copy 


line   per   month,  four  weekly   inser- 
unchanged     throughout     the     month. 


(Eljr  American  JJournal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2Cbe  UTrtrman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,   116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Hooattnl  Social  Srruirr;  monthly ;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  unaer  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,   19  East  72d  Street.  New  York. 

Mental  Mijjjimp;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370   Seventh   Avenue,   New    York. 

Public  Health  SCurar;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,  370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 


BUY     YOUR     BOOKS 

from 
THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

of 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all   current   publications 


Please  mention   The  Survey  ivhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


COMPETITION  AND  COMBINATION  IN  THE  WHOLE- 
SALE Grocery  Trade  in  Philadelphia.  By 
William  Lewis  Abbott.  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  Philadelphia. 
Tin:  History  of  Life  Insurance  in  the  United 
States  to  1870.  With  an  introduction  to  its 
development  abroad.  By  Charles  Kelley  Knight. 
University    of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia. 

The  Delinquent  in  Court.  Paper  read  by 
Solon  L-  Perrin,  judge  of  the  Superior  ami 
Juvenile  Courts  of  Douglas  Co.,  Wis.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Conference  ot 
Social  Work,  Oct.  15,  1920,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
From    the    author. 

The  Woman's  Burden;  How  the  Labor  Party 
Would  Lighten  It.  By  F.  W.  Pethick  Law- 
rence. The  Labor  Party,  33  Eccleston  Sq., 
London,  S.  W.  1.  Price  yi  sh. ;  post  free 
V/2    sh. 

The  Reform  of  Diplomacy;  A  practical  Program. 
By  George  Young.  The  Labor  Party,  33 
Eccleston  Sq.,  London,  S.  W.  1.  Price  l'A  sh.; 
post    free   2'/2    sh. 

Coal  Problems  and  Prices.  Excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  World's  Work,  August.  By 
Floyd  W.  Parsons.  General  Policies  Commit- 
tee of  Anthracite  Operators,  437  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Episcopal  Addresses  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
ark.     Trinity    Cathedral,    Newark,    N.    J. 

Price  Changes  and  Business  Prospects.  By 
Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,  O. 

Infant  Mortality  in  New  York  City.  A  study 
of  the  Results  Accomplished  by  Infant  Life 
Saving  Agencies.  By  Ernst  Christopher  Meyers. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  International  Health 
Board,  61   Broadway,  New  York  city. 

An  Employment  Policy  for  Uncle  Sam;  A 
Two-Minute  Talk  on  Government  Economy. 
National  Budget  Committee,  7  W.  8  St.,  New 
York    city. 

A  Proposal  for  Government  Reorganization. 
National  Committee,  7  W.  8  St.,  New  York  city. 
Price,    50    cents. 

The  American  Citizen;  How  an  Alien  May  Be- 
come an  American  Citizen.  By  Howard  B. 
Beecher.      From   the  author,   Peoria,   111. 

The  Automobile  Industry  and  Its  Future.  By 
Leonard  P.  Ayres.  The  Cleveland  Trust  Co., 
Cleveland,    O. 

Experience  With  Trade  Union  Agreements; 
Clothing  Industries.  Research  Report  No. 
38  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
10  E.   39  St.,  New  York  city.     Price,  $1.50. 

Immigration,  Deportation  and  Organized  Labor. 
By  W.  T.  Colyer.  Boston  School  of  Social 
Science,  P.  O.  Box  1404,  Boston.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Increased  Production.  By  E.  Lipson.  Oxford 
University  Press,  35  W.  32  St.,  New  York  city. 

Anglo-American  Friendship;  The  Guarantee  of 
World  Peace.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Cooke.     From  the  author,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 

The  Pilcrim  Spirit;  The  Tercentenary  Pageant. 
By  George  P.  Baker.  Marshall,  Tones  Co.,  212 
Summer  St.,  Boston. 

The  Building  Situation.  Civic  Development 
Publication.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U. 
S.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Ohio  Unemployment  in  1920-1921.  Ohio  Coun- 
cil on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry,  Tole- 
do, O. 

Success  Records  of  Prisoners  and  Delinquents. 
By  Willis  W.  Clark.  Reprinted  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Delinquency.     Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  July. 

A  Study  op  Children  in  Institutions  in  Los 
Angeles.  By  Mrs.  E.  K.  Fos-er  and  Carrie  M. 
Burlingame.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Delinquency,    Vol.    VI,    No.    4,    July. 

List  op  Recent  References  on  the  Income  Tax. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Herman  H.  B. 
Meyer.  Supt.  of  Documents.  Government  Print- 
ing   Office,    Washington.      Price,    20    cents. 

Tulsa  Then — and  Now.  By  G.  A.  Gregg,  Chair, 
man,    Citizen's   Relief   Committee.      Tulsa,   Okla. 

The  Work  op  a  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  for 
PrE-School  Age  Children.  By  Lillien  J.  Mar- 
tin.  Publication  No.  5,  California  Society  for 
Mental    Hygiene. 

Americanization  op  the  Finnish  People  in 
Houghton  Co.,  Mich.  By  Clemens  Niemi. 
Finnish  Daily  Publishing  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Price,    50   cents. 

Lengthening  Life  Through  Insurance  Health 
Work.  A  Study  of  the  Trends  of  Mortality 
Among  Policyholders  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  in  United  States  Regis- 
tration Area,  1911  to  1919.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,   1   Madison  ave..  New  York  city. 

Playing  Square  With  Tomorrow.  By  Fred  East- 
man. Published  jointly  by  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  and  Missionary  Education 
Movement,   New  York  city. 


Accuracy 


From  the  simplest  test  of 
memory  to  the  most  elaborate 
specifications,  whenever  an 
order  is  to  be  given  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  vast  majority*  of 
people  to  put  it  in  writing. 

This  constant  writing  of  or- 
ders is  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing accuracy.  People  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  ability  of  the 
one  receiving  the  order  to  get  it 
correctly,  unless  that  order  is 
put  on  paper. 

What  a  tribute  to  exceptional 
skill  and  training,  then,  is  the 
record  of  the  Bell  telephone 
system.  Last  year  more  than 
eleven  billion  telephone  con- 
versations were  held  over  the 
lines  of  this  system. 

Each  of  these  billions  of  con- 


versations required  the  giving 
of  an  order  to  a  telephone  em- 
ployee. Not  one  of  these  or- 
ders could  be  put  in  writing. 

Some  of  them  were  given  in 
loud  voices,  some  spoken  in 
murmurs,  some  clearly  stated, 
some  rapidly  shot  out.  Yet  so 
remarkable  a  standard  of  accu- 
racy exists  in  the  service  of  the- 
Bell  System  that  more  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  such 
orders  were  correctly  received 
and  executed. 

No  other  business  is  sub- 
jected to  such  a  test  as  this.  The 
record  of  the  average  of  service 
of  the  Bell  System  for  the  last 
few  months  is  proof  that  the 
telephone  has  returned  to  its 
pre-war  standard  of  practice. 


"Bell  System" 

American  Telephone.and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  Su»vet,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on , (date) 


9-1-21 


Name 


Address 
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Social  Work  Visualized 

Let  the  Motion  Picture  Make 
Your  "Drive"  Successful 

Illustrate  what  you  are  doing  with  the  money  you 
seek.  Use  the  motion  picture  film  either  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  printed  word.  The 
people  you  wish  to  reach  will  then  vividly  see 
just  why  your  cause  is  worth  aiding. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  Social  Work 
and  therefore  understand  your  problems  and  ideals 
fully.  This,  together  with  my  experience  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
qualifies  me  to  do  this  work  for  you  successfully. 

May  I  work  out  a  publicity  plan  for  you? 

Samuel  A.  Bloch 

Church  and  School  Film  Service 
121   East   125th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Producer  of  Pee/less  Publicity  Pictures 


England  is  greeting 

Norman  Angell's  new  book 

THE  FRUITS 
OF  VICTORY 

A  Sequel  to  "The  Great  Illusion" 

as  the  latest  word  of  "a  prophet  whose  prophesies 
have  come  true"  (London  Daily  News).  His  famous 
sensational  prophecy  as  to  the  effect  of  a  great 
modern  war  have  been  justified  by  the  event. 

Now  he  prophesies 

how  war  will  be  ended 

It  is  not  capitalism,  not  greed,  not  hate,  which  per- 
petuate war,  he  says,  but  idealism.  Can  we  change 
ideals?  he  asks,  and  describes  how  he  believes  we 
can. 

A  superlatively  important  book 

Price  $3.00 

THE    CENTURY 


1 


353  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


HOW   MUCH    SHALL    I    GIVE? 

By    LILIAN    BRANDT 

author    of    Social    Aspects    of    Tuberculosis,    Causes    of 

Poverty,    Deserters   and    their   Families,   etc. 

will  be  published  on  September  30 

Price  $2.00 

Advance  orders  accompanied   by  remittance  will  be 
filled  for  $1.75  postpaid 


New  York,  September  1,   1921 

I  am  confident  that  those  who  contribute  and  those 
who  seek  contributions  will  alike  find  this  book  so 
suggestive  as  to  be  invaluable.  It  deals  in  a  search- 
ing way  with  a  question  which  all  have  to  answer, 
but  which  has  seldom  been  discussed  except  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  support  of  particular  enter- 
prises. It  reviews  current  practice,  motives,  and 
ideals,  with  their  historical  background,  and  formu- 
lates an  answer  for  American  citizens  of  to-day. 
Besides — it    is    interesting. 

THE  FRONTIER  PRESS 

100  West  21st  Street,  New  York 

Enclosed   find   $ for copies   of 

HOW   MUCH   SHALL  I    GIVE? 

Name     

Address    


THIS  BOOK 

ON    HOME 

BEAUTIFYING 

FREE 

Gives  complete  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  all 
wood — hard  or  soft — old 
or  new.  Tells  how  to  se- 
cure beautiful  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Enamel  and  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye.  Gives  full 
directions  on  the  care  of 
floors — how  you  can  easi- 
ly make  and  keep  them 
beautiful   with 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 


It  is  the  work  of  experts,  illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  gladly  give  this  book  free  to  per- 
sons interested  in  home  beautifying.  It  is 
invaluable  if  you  are  building  or  decorating. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture." 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
for   the   name  of  your  paint  dealer. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Dept.  SV.9,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing 
Authorities" 

Canadian   Factory—  Br antf ord 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
£Kf-MI«s  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres.;  Social  Service  Department  .Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Fmerson  sec'v;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
f^tnn  D  C  Organization  to  promote  development  of  socia  work 
inSno"pi?als  and  Ifspensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  t 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews  sec'y-  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
e^Plo^ent  slrvlce;  industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen  s 
Sedation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
£uy  protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
fcAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TAL I  TY-Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs    and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;   and  for  training  of  men   in   the  profession  or 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office- 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 
123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.:  C.  J.  Galpin,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro  N.  C, 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—Mlss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
$2  00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call.  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency,  ^ext  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  November,  1921.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary,  135  East  15  street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication   free   on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
request  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Aye- 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  health 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  im- 
prove standards  aod  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  In  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February.  1919,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
emplov  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  In 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  or 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.    Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
■eredltary  Inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.    Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys. ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agnes 
H.   Campbell,  research  ass't. ;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  tor  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  cooperates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laidler, 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object — to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  3S0 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dikcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V. 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of   Education — Rev.    James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A,  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department  of  Laws  and  Legislation — William  J.  Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.  Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. — Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Ditrector,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investfgatlons. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  Includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son: Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
June   1922.     Main    Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.   Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction — Louis   Robinson,    M.    D.   Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and    Economic   Froblems — John   Shillady,   New   York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.    Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George  A.    Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  liaton, 
■"»  field  sec'y;  Mis.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  2-'nd  St.,  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures, publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at 
cost.     Includes  New   York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mis.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  JR.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Promotes  legislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions, eight  hours'  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and  packing  Industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
•eo'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
■  tudy  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  ,the  maga- 
zine "National  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
politics,  administration  and  city  planning.  The  League  is  a  clearing 
Mouse  for  information  on  short  ballot,  city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  sec'y;  261  (A)  Broad- 
way, New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects:  To  .stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
develop  standards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  "Public  Health  Nurse,"  subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  $3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.D.,  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
organization,  education,  institutions,  nursing  problems  and  other 
phases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade,  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.    Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A.  Gordon,  president.  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction,  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Official  publication,  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  pres.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
far  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  Play- 
ground, neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admini- 
■tration.     Special  attention   given   to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
sentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Membership,   $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence, the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.    J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education.  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Stu- 
dies, Library,  Southerns  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth:  an  experiment  In  race  adjustment  in  the  -Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign   Service,  Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,  Edward  T.  Devine 

Industry,    William  L.    Chenery 

Health 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family  Welfare,   Child   Welfare,   Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)    $10.    Regular    subscription 
IS  yearly.     112  East   19  Street.  New  York  City. 


THIS  BOOK 

ON    HOME 

BEAUTIFYING 

FREE 

Gives  complete  instruc- 
tions for  finishing  all 
wood — hard  or  soft — old 
or  new.  Tells  how  to  se- 
cure beautiful  enameled 
effects  with  Johnson 's 
Enamel  and  stained 
effects  with  Johnson's 
Wood  Dye.  Gives  full 
directions  on  the  care  of 
floors — how  you  can  easi- 
ly make  and  keep  them 
beautiful   with 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 


It  is  the  work  of  experts,  illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  gladly  give  this  book  free  to  per- 
sons interested  in  home  beautifying.  It  is 
invaluable  if  you  are  building  or  decorating. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Treat- 
ment for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture  " 
We  will  gladly  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
for   the   name   of  your   paint  dealer. 

5.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
x      Dept.  S  V.9,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing 
Authorities" 

Canadian    Factory--  Brantforj 


The  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Social  Service 

Announces    the  engagement   of 

JOSEPH  K.  HART,  Ph.D. 

As  Director,  beginning  with  the  current  school  year 
which  opened  September  12. 

Dr.  Hart  re-enforces  the  School  staff  of  experienced 
specialists  by  his  many  years  of  university  work  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  as  Director  of  Community  Ser- 
vice and  as  Editor  of  The  Survey's  Department  of 
School    and  Community.    His  Survey  work  will   be  con- 

inued. 
t 

The  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service  offers  ex, 
ceptional  opportunities  for  study,  practical  training  and 
stimulating  leadership.  Send  for  catalog,  ot  courses  in 
Family  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Welfare  in  Hos- 
pitals, Civic  Research,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Com- 
munity Work,  Social  Investigation,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

339  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


!«.., M.V.V YJi  ^ono  '  ^i.     ;     .  "«       e«  semi-monthly  by  the  Survey  Associates,  Inc..   112  E.  19  St.,  New  York.  Price  $5.00  yearly.  Entered  as  second-class 
matter,  March  25,  1909,  »t  the  post-office.  New  York,  N.   Y.,  under  the  act  of  March   3.   1879.     Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special   rate   of   postage  provided 

tor  in    Section    1103.   Act   »f   October   3,   1917,   authorized  on   June   26,    1918. 
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Practical 

Training  for  Religious  Work 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary 

through   its 

Department  of  Home  Service 
offers  courses  dealing  with  the  following  subjects 

Problems  of  the  City  Church 
Problems  of  the  Country  Church 

Surveys  and  Statistics 
Social  Analysis  of  City  Problems 

Courses  are  offered  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
work  in  the  religious  field  as  well  as  for  pastors  and 
church  workers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  who  wish 
to  take  one  or  more  hours  a  week  of  special  work. 

Among  those  conducting  courses,  are  the  Rev.  Paul  L. 
Vogt,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Ex- 
tension of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P.  Shriver,  D.D.,  Director  of  City  and  Immigrant 
Work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyt- 
erian Church,  and  the  Rev.  Herman  N.  Morse,  Director 
of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Seminary  opens  on  September  28,   192 1. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

the   Rev.    Gaylord    S.    White,    Director    of   the    Department 

of    Home   Service,    Union  Theological    Seminary 

120th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Social  Consultant 

Twenty-five  years  experience  as  executive  in 
Social  Work 

Surveys 

Reorganization  Advice 

Aid  in  difficult  Social  Situations 

Contract  by  day,  week  or  month 

Modest  honorarium.    Correspondence  invited 

A.  W.  MACDOUGALL 

10  Mile  Square  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Business  Address : 
231  West  58th  Street,  New  York  City 


EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POLICY 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL 
Professor  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Director  of  University  Psycho- 
Clinic.  Yale  University 
Based  on  a  study  of  actual  conditions 
Price   $1.00 
Yale  University  Press     New  Haven  and  New  York 


WE  WRITE,  lay  out  and  print  appeal  literature  for  social 
agencies — attractive  folders,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Mail 
campaigns  conducted.  Lists  compiled.  Long  experience. 
EVERETT  CURRIER  LIMITED,  27  East  31,  New  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered  first  year: — Social  Case  Work,  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems 
and  Organization,  Social  Work  and  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples. 
Twenty-one  hours  a  week  field  work  training  under  profes- 
sional executives. 
Second  year,  specialized. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years  course. 

For  circulars  address  T.  R.  Ball,  Registrar. 


Children 
School 


For  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  12  years 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  each  child  for  a  complete 
life,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  social  group. 
All  day  activities  make  best  use  of  advantages  of  city  life.  Hot 
lunches  served.  Afternoon  trips  in  connection  with  school 
work.  Athletic  field;  swimming;  large  roof  playground;  car- 
pentry shop;  auditorium  for  music  and  dancing;  outdoor  nature 
study;  art  and  Indian  craft  work.  Particular  attention  to 
spoken  French  and  Science.     Write  for  booklet. 

MARGARET  NAUMBURG,  Director 


32-34  W.  68th  Street 


New  York  City 


Personnel  Administration  as  a  Profession 

For    men    and    women    seeking    practical    training    for    the    higher 
executive   positions   in   this   field,   we   offer: 

(i)  An  Eight  Weeks'  Intensive  Course 

October  17 — December  9,   1921 
Lectures,    conferences,    visits    to    plants,    field    work,    etc.      Subjects 
include    every    important,  phase    of    employment    technique    and    in- 
dustrial   relations. 

(2)  An  Evening  Lecture-Conference  Course 

October  6,   1921— May  26,   1922 
Thirty  meetings  led   by  twenty-five    of  the   foremost  specialists  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  personnel  admistration. 

Thursdays   only,    6   P.   M.   to   7:30   P.   M. 
BUREAU    OF    PERSONNEL    ADMINISTRATION 

H.    C.    Metcalf,    Director 

17    W.    47th    Street  Bryant    5790  New    York 

Catalog  on  request 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

(Successor   to   Recreation    Dept. 

Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy) 

One  year  course  in  Recreation  and 

New  School  of  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

800  S.    Halsted   St.    (Hull   House)  Chicago 


BOOK-BINDING 


well  done,  with  good  materials,  and  gold  lettering. 
Survey — Natl.  Geographic  Magazine  and  other  period- 
icals, $1.65.  Eggeling  Book-Bindery,  114  East  13th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's  RssEaicS 
Buread,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  when  writing  to   advertisers. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FESTIVAL 

WITH  probably  more  clean  waists,  white  and  striped, 
and  more  clean  dresses  apparently  propped  up  by  more 
long  white  cotton  stockings  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen  gathered  together,  New  York  city  this  week  celebrated 
the  great  American  festival  of  the  opening  of  school.  The 
930,000  children  cleared  from  the  street  into  the  schools  for 
work,  there  is  now  the  winter  edge  on  life,  although  the 
weather  still  belongs  to  summer.  The  sharpening  of  sheaves 
of  pencils,  the  assiduous  combing  of  nearly  a  million  heads, 
the  getting  together  of  the  best  shaWl  and  the  best  English  in 
the  family  so  that  some  one  can  go  to  school  with  the  next-to- 
the-baby,  times  the  city  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  Lost 
record  cards,  the  possible  chance  that  the  best  teacher  was 
married  during  the  summer  and  that  it  will  be  a  guy's  luck  to 
get  Miss  Smith  and  she's  a  crank  and  the  fellas  hate  her,  any- 
way, make  these  nervous  times,  but  great. 

You  gather  early  with  the  crowd.  If  you  live  on  a  long 
street  you  can  see  in  either  direction,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
blocks,  the  gates  of  great  prison-like  buildings  stormed  by 
white  crowds  of  besiegers.  That  the  besiegers  will  be  vic- 
torious is  something  to  hope  for.  At  best  only  part  of  the 
army  can  enter  the  taken  fortress,  for  there  isn't  room.  Eight 
new  elementary  schools  and  some  half  dozen  additions  to  the 
old  buildings  provide  between  1 1,000  and  14,000  seats  to  take 
care  of  the  27,000  newcomers  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
of  more  than  11,000  in  the  high  schools.  Less  than  200  high 
school  teachers  handle  the  extra  11, OOO  high  school  pupils. 
What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  90,000  of  the  boy  and  girl 
besiegers  are  put  on  part  time  and  their  instructors  find  them- 
selves teaching  larger  classes,  more  classes,  with  little  or  no 
time  for  preparation. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  grade  is  embarrassed  by  so  many 
skirts  thrown  wide  and  hands  held  out  to  catch  the  windfalls 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  "Position  one,"  says  she,  "hands 
folded  before  you  on  the  desk,  like  this.  Feet  on  the  floor, 
like  this."  And  she  goes  out  with  a  lamenting  child  who  is 
looking  for  room  one  hundred  and  thixth,  and  the  offith 
thent  her  there  and  there  ain't  no  room  for  her,  and  her  name 
is  Mamie  Thmith,  and  her  teacher'th  name  is  Rothalthky. 


A  VOICE  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

TO  make  articulate  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  com- 
ing conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  to 
keep  before  the  representatives  to  the  conference  in 
Washington  the  expressed  desire  of  the  people  for  disarma- 
ment, the  National  Council  of  Limitation  of  Armament  was 
formed  last  week  in  Washington.  The  body  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Women  Voters'  League,  the  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  other  organizations.  It  will  have  a  joint 
committee  to  sit  in  Washington  during  the  conference  sessions 
and  through  a  group  of  experts  will  assist  in  providing  an 
authoritative  news  service  by  sending  news  letters  to  papers 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Christina  Merriman,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, is  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  organization,   juite 

WOODROW  WILSON  FOUNDATlCest 

NATIONAL  headquarters  have  been  opened  at  reat 
Nassau  street  and  committees  are  in  process  — 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  the  Woodrow  Wii 
son  Foundation.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  is  chairman  of  the 
temporary  executive  committee,  and  Hamilton  Holt  executive 
director.  Here  in  America  we  have  no  foundation  conceived 
along  the  lines  of  the  Nobel  trust.  The  plan  is,  of  course, 
to  make  during  his  lifetime  some  fitting  recognition  of  the 
national  and  international  services  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  the 
project  goes  beyond  the  conception  of  a  personal  memorial.  It 
is  put  forward  as  an  agency  for  furthering  the  ideas  which 
President  Wilson  articulated  when,  more  than  any  statesman 
of  the  western  world,  he  expressed  the  idealism  of  the  com- 
mon folk  in  the  war.  The  fourteen  points  for  example  are 
likely  to  have  greater  longevity  than  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  the  words  of  the  committee, 
"The  award  or  awards  from  the  income  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  a  nationally  constituted 
committee  to  the  individual  or  group  that  has  rendered,  with- 
in a  specified  period,  meritorious  service  to  democracy,  public 
welfare,  liberal  thought  or  peace  through  justice." 

CHICAGO'S  BUILDING  AWARD 

FEDERAL  JUDGE  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  who 
was  chosen  by  the  building  trades  contractors  and 
unions  of  Chicago  to  arbitrate  the  wage  question 
handed  down  his  award  last  week.  Reductions  in  wages 
varying  from  10  to  33  per  cent  were  ordered,  the  aver- 
age lowering  being  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  The  high- 
est rates  under  the  new  schedule  are  $i.\2l/2  an  hour  for  fire 
proofers  and  $1.10  an  hour  for  bricklayers.     Plumbers'  wages 
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are  fixed  at  95  cents  an  hour.     The  rates  vary,  descending  to 
47^2  cents  an  hour  for  excavating  laborers. 

In  addition  to  this  readjustment  of  wages  Judge  Landis 
modified  working  agreements.  The  Chicago  market  is  there- 
by to  be  opened  to  the  competition  of  outside  contractors.  The 
rules  resulting  in  many  minor  jurisdictional  quarrels  between 
the  unions  were  also  changed  and  a  system  of  adjustment  de- 
signed to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  was  formulated.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  highly  organized  industry, 
as  previously  in  the  unionized  garment  industry  and  on  the 
railroads,  arbitration  has  resulted  in  much  less  drastic  wage 
cuts  than  those  experienced  by  the  textile  and  steel  and  auto- 
mobile workers  who  had  no  unions  and  who  were  not  ac- 
corded arbitration  when  the  managers  of  their  industries 
found  it  necessary  to  retrench. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SCHOOL 

OCTOBER  4  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  first  national 
Catholic  social  service  school  when  the  National  Catholic 
Service  School  for  Women  at  Clifton,  Washington, 
D.  C,  begins  its  session  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the 
training  of  workers  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  so:ial 
welfare.  The  school  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  its  affiliated  organizations,  is  raising  a  fund  of 
$500,000  for  the  support  "of  the  school.  It  is  in  charge  of  an 
administration  board  of  which  the  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  is 
chairman.  Charles  P.  Neill,  educator  and  economist,  has  been 
appointed  director  both  of  this  school  for  women  and  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Men,  also  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital,  plans  for  which  have  not  yet  matured. 

The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  year  of  the  two-year 
course  at  the  Service  School  for  Women  includes  economics, 
1  '  i,  social  case  work,  social  work  and  civil  law,  the  charities 
V  Catholic  church,  contemporary  social  welfare  organiza- 
^>ne  purely  cultural  course,  sociology  and  social  psycho- 
public  health,  and  household  economics.  The  second 
r  s  program  includes  social  research,  community  organiza- 
jn,  social  legislation,  health  and  preventable  disease,  immi- 
grant peoples  and  their  racial  backgrounds,  advanced  house- 
hold economics,  research  seminar,  and  projected  policies  and 
methods  in  relation  to  the  correctional  charitable  and  welfare 
institution.  Mr.  Neill  will  give  the  courses  in  economics  and 
social  legislation;  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  that  in  ethics;  the 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  the  course  in  sociology;  Thomas  Vernon 
Moore,  courses  in  clinical  problems  of  childhood  and  in  the 
elements  of  psychiatry.  A  number  of  women  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  staff.  Applicants  for  admission  must  have  com- 
pleted a  college  course  offering  the  bachelor's  degree  or  possess 
its  equivalent  in  training  and  experience. 

A  CORPORATION  OF  CARPENTERS 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Union  Builders 
Corporation,  the  union  carpenters  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
have  recently  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  active  competition  with  the  local  building  contractors. 
Ann  Arbor  is  said  to  be  suffering  even  more  acutely  than 
many  cities  from  a  housing  shortage,  and  the  builders  hope 
that  with  their  capital  of  $20,000  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  issuance  of  stock  to  members,  they  can  stimulate  building 
and  keep  it  continuously  going  forward.  Bids  on  construction 
work  are  to  be  made  on  the  actual  cost.  The  union  builders 
expressly  state  that  they  are  not  a  profit-making  concern ;  they 
ask  only  union  wages  for  their  men. 

Three  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Wilgus  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Wood  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  are  interesting  enough  to  quote: 
Object:     The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  give  em- 


ployment to  the  members  of  the  Carpenter's  Union  No.  512  at 
the  standard  wage,  to  employ  other  labor  and  service,  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  purchase  build- 
er's equipment  and  materials,  to  hold  land,  to  make  loans,  to 
contract  debts  and  to  do  such  other  business  as  pertains  to  a 
building  and  contracting  firm. 

Cooperation:  This  corporation  may,  upon  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  join  in 
cooperation  with  any,  or  other,  cooperative  corporation.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  purchase  equipment,  machinery,  material,  etc., 
and  offer  in  payment  for  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  its  stock  to 
the  vendor  of  such  equipment,  machinery,  material,  etc. 

Earnings:  This  corporation  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pay 
returns  upon  its  stock  or  to  give  its  members  any  other  earnings 
or  advantages  except  by  the  payment  of  6  per  cent  cumulative 
dividends  to  the  stockholder,  and  wages  or  salaries  to  its  em- 
ployes. 

This  last  article  which  relates  to  earnings  is  said  to  be  unique 
in  the  history  of  corporations. 

A  HOME  FOR  JEWISH  EMIGRANTS 

THE  departure  last  week  for  Cuba  of  Joseph  Marcus, 
late  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  Eastern 
Europe,  now  representative  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  brings  to  mind  the  report  made  to 
the  society  by  its  commission  to  Mexico  this  siimmer.  The  com- 
mission headed  by  Judge  Leon  Sanders,  director  of  the  society, 
went  to  Mexico  early  in  July  at  the  suggestion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  investigate  the  conditions  attendant  upon 
the  large  influx  of  Russian  Jews  into  Mexico,  and  the  at- 
tempted illegal  entry  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  being  subject  to  the  restrictions  put  on 
all  foreigners  entering  the  United  States,  the  Russian  Jews 
come  from  a  country  unrecognized  by  this  government  and 
hence  are  inadmissible.  The  commission  found  heroic  attempts 
at  organized  relief  for  the  refugees  on  the  part  of  the  very 
small  permanent  Jewish  colonies  there,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  employment  in  Mexico  it  found,  also,  the  lot  of  these 
refugees  to  be  very  hard  indeed.  Many  of  the  immigrants  are 
able  bodied  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-five.  Some  of  these  are  in  prison  for  attempting  entry 
into  the  United  States.  "Rather  then  send  us  back  into  our 
old  country,  dump  us  into  the  sea,"  was  a  common  appeal  to 
the  commissioners. 

The  report  emphasized  the  need  for  looking  farther  for  an 
immediate  home  for  the  Jews  and  it  is  for  this  purpos:  that 
Mr.  Marcus,  who  was  with  the  commission  in  Mexico,  is 
now  sailing  to  Cuba.  The  first  task  will  probably  be 
the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  many  immigrants  who  have 
put  to  shore  in  Cuba  since  the  passage  of  the  federal  3  per 
cent  immigration  law  which  admits,  above  the  quota,  those 
foreigners  who  have  spent  a  year  in  Mexico,  Canada  or  Cuba, 
Newfoundland,  countries  of  Central  or  South  America  and 
adjacent  islands.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  these  immigrants, 
says  Mr.  Marcus,  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  probably  the  intention  of  most  of  them  to  emigrate  to 
America  as  soon  as  they  are  admissible.  Hias  (by  which  name 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  America 
is  more  conveniently  known)  hopes  to  establish  these  immi- 
grants permanently  in  Cuba  if  such  a  plan  seems  advisable. 
Hias  headquarters  will  be  set  up  in  Havana  and  subcenters 
established  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

According  to  Mr.  Marcus  there  are  at  least  300,000 
Jews  in  southeastern  Europe  who  want  to  emigrate  at  once. 
They  are,  he  says,  survivals  of  the  worst  massacres  known  in 
all  the  pogrom  history  of  the  Jews.  Their  condition  in  Russia 
is  more  pitiable  than  ever  before. 

The  immediate  hopes  of  the  Jew  are  now  in  South  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  Brazil,  where  inducements  to  immigrants 
have  been  offered.  Two  classes  of  immigrants  have 
recently  been  '  entering  that  country.  The  first  is  vol- 
untary: When  a  man  arrives  he  is  directed  to  land  by  the 
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government  and  he  is  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  his  voyage 
in  credit  to  account  in  equipment  and  land.  The  second  is 
recruited  by  Brazilian  governmental  agencies  in  European 
countries:  Transportation  is  at  government  expense.  When 
these  immigrants  arrive  they  can  buy  land  at  prices  ranging 
from  $  .96  to  $3  an  acre,  and  amortization  payments  do 
not  have  to  start  until  three  years  after  colonization.  The 
government  also  has  state  colonies  upon  which  immigrants  can 
be  placed.  At  these  colonies  the  agent,  or  director  of  colon- 
ization, has  the  prerogatives  of  a  dictator.  The  immigrants 
cannot  of  course  be  dependent  upon  their  land  until  after 
their  first  crops;  therefore  they  are  given  work  upon  govern- 
ment roads  and  railroads.  It  is  on  this  point  that  a  charge  of 
peonage  has  been  made.  Mr.  Marcus  says  that  this  charge  has 
not  been  proved,  but  that  the  rumor  of  it  is  so  general  that 
it  must  of  course  be  disproved  or  investigated  before  any  defi- 
nite encouragement  is  given  to  the  Jews  to  migrate  to  Brazd 
in  numbers.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Marcus,  who  was  for 
some  time  with  the  Latin-American  Division  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  may  go  to  Brazil 
to  investigate  the  charge  of  peonage  with  immigrants,  after  his 
work  in  Cuba  is  finished. 

"THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COAL" 

AN  extraordinarily  interesting  announcement  of  the 
attitude  of  more  progressive  miners  toward  coal  has 
come  from  District  Number  2  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Last  February  at  their  meeting  in  Du 
Bois,  Pa.,  43,000  coal  diggers  through  their  representatives 
formulated  the  "Miners'  Program."  [See  the  Survey  for 
March  12,  p.  845.]  The  program  is  founded  on  the  policy 
of  nationalization  passed  by  the  Cleveland  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  1919-  The  Pennsylvania  district 
proposes  to  work  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  program 
through  a  campaign  of  education  and  now,  as  a  step  in  this 
direction,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Government  of  Coal  has 
been  issued. 

This  publication  shows  evidences  of  thorough  research  and 
of  considered  writing.  It  states  the  miners'  arguments  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  coal  industry.  The  miners  speci- 
fically reject  the  suggestion  that  they  be  given  control  of  the 
industry  on  a  syndicalist  basis.  They  favor  the  development 
of  a  system  which  with  national  ownership  and  collective  bar- 
gaining will,  they  argue,  both  protect  the  public  and  regard 
the  well-being  of  the  workers,  technicians  and  managers  en- 
gaged in  digging  and  in  distributing  coal. 

The  argument  which  is  carefully  wrought  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  coal  being  a  necessity  is  a  natural  public 
utility.  Constitutional  support  is  found  for  this  contention. 
The  avoidable  waste  in  the  coal  industry  is  then  set  forth. 
Abundant  authorities  including  the  statements  of  operators, 
engineers  and  public  officials  are  cited  to  support  this  position. 
The  various  kinds  of  waste  are  described  in  some  detail.  The 
national  loss  both  in  materials  and  in  human  well-being  is 
described.  These  wastes,  the  miners  hold,  are  inherent  in  the 
competitive  system.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate  losses  that 
threaten  to  squander  a  large  proportion  of  this  essential  nat- 
ural resource,  it  is  argued,  without  unifying  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  coal. 

The  industry  could  be  integrated,  it  is  suggested,  by  the 
formation  of  a  super-trust.  The  method  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller with  oil  and  of  Messrs.  Gary  and  Schwab  with  steel  is 
recalled.  The  miners  are,  however,  as  much  opposed  to  a 
new  trust  as  they  are  to  a  syndicalist  adventure.  Accordingly 
they  fall  back  upon  national  ownership  relying  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nation  with  the  post  office  for  a  precedent. 

The  miners'  proposals  are  a  novel  development  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  care  with  which  they  are  elaborated.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Plumb  Plan  for  the  railroads  no  such  pro- 
gram has  been  produced  by  the  American  labor  movement. 


"Philanthropic  Doubts" 

PHILANTHROPIC  doubts  are  presented,  and  on  the 
whole  confirmed  rather  than  dissipated,  in  the  opening 
article  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September.  Its 
author  is  Cornelia  James  Cannon,  wife  of  the  George 
Higginson  professor  of  physiology  in  Harvard  University.  About 
a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Cannon,  in  a  brief  article  in  the  Atlantic, 
raised  the  startling  question  as  to  whether  our  American  civil- 
ization can  maintain  itself.  The  author's  doubts  on  this  point, 
as  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  recall  now  that  we  have  some  millions 
of  unemployed,  were  based  on  the  premise  that  the  "final 
result"  of  our  six-year  effort  to  "manufacture  our  own  popula- 
tion"— that  is,  suspension  of  immigration  during  the  war 
period — was  "a  shortage  of  workers  everywhere."  We  had  "a 
working  population  too  small  for  the  demands  put  upon  it  and 
too  restless  and  intelligent  to  accept  the  pay  and  position  of  in- 
feriority." The  inquiry  nevertheless  was  a  legitimate  one 
and  the  philosophy  suggested,  rather  than  expounded,  in  this 
earlier  article  was  better  than  its  basis  in  fact. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Mrs.  Cannon's  present  philan- 
thropic doubts.  Her  analysis  of  the  present  situation  is  in- 
complete and  her  history  very  defective;  but  her  philosophy 
is  admirable  and  her  advice  excellent.  Her  major  premise 
here  is  that  "the  apparently  solid  support"  of  the  philan- 
thropic societies  "has  shown  signs  of  giving  way" ;  that  "what- 
ever the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  us,  the  community  of 
the  present  will  no  longer  support  private  charities  on  the  scale 
and  in  the  manner  it  has  done  in  the  past" ;  that  there  is  "a 
general  refusal  on  the  parfof  the  public  to  back  the  philan- 
thropists." We  are  informed  that  "the  public  is  bringing  the 
whole  matter  to  an  issue  by  refusing  any  longer  to  suppcrt 
private  charities  on  the  present  scale."  The  evidence  for  all 
this  is  not  presented ;  and  the  facts  appear  indeed  to  be  quite 
the  opposite.  More  and  not  less  is  now  given  for  philanthropic 
purposes  than  in  the  past,  remote  or  recent.  Our  greatest 
foundations  are  of  very  recent  origin.  In  many  cities  great 
sums  are  gathering — as  in  the  Boston  Permanent  Charity — 
to  be  devoted  to  any  philanthropic  purposes  which  the 
trustees  approve. 

Charitable  societies,  like  the  colleges  and  the  churches,  are 
putting  forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  money,  as  mer- 
chants and  publishers  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  market 
their  wares.  But  that  is  only  our  post-war  psychology.  The 
"dazzling  streak  of  lightning"  of  the  war  did  not  show  less 
but  vastly  more  than  before  poured  out  in  charitable  relief. 
To  be  sure,  in  our  patriotic  fervor,  we  preferred  to  call  it 
"home  service,"  or  by  some  other  euphonious  name.  As  the 
author  herself  sees,  in  so  far  as  there  was  a  change  in  the 
status  of  the  philanthropies,  it  was  not  so  much  their  revenues 
as  it  was  the  demands  upon  them  that  diminished ;  and  this,  as 
she  says,  was  because  of  high  wages,  prohibition,  general  em- 
ployment, and  (what  she  do?s  not  mention)  large  expenditures 
by  the  emergency  war  relief  agencies,  diminishing  to  this 
extent  demands  on  other  philanthropies. 

Doubts  there  are  and  ample  grounds  for  them;  but  a 
"revolt  of  the  giving  public,"  if  by  that  is  meant  any  demon- 
strable diminution  in  the  current  support  of  charitable  enter- 
prises, cannot  be  included  among  such  grounds.  The  fact  is 
that  the  spirit  of  true  democracy  which  prefers  "reforms  from 
within"  is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  active  volunteers  and  professional  workers  whom  Mrs. 
Cannon  includes  along  with  the  founders,  contributors  and 
directors  in  her  indictment  of  "philanthropy."  She  admits 
that  "social  workers,  the  professionals  of  the  philanthropic 
movements,  are  themselves  becoming  weary  of  their  depend- 
ence on  the  uncertain  generosity  of  the  patrons  of  the  poor," 
which  is  much  as  if  she  were  to  say  that  doctors  are  becoming 
weary  of  relying  on  drugs  and  are  turning  to  hygiene.     The 
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fart  is  that  for  a  generation  at  least  "philanthropy"-some 
plnthropylhas  bin  doing  just  what  Mrs.  Cannon  adv.es 
ft  ha  been  insisting  on  that  "fastidious  respect  for  our 
hrotW's  personality,"  which  "makes  such  heavy  drafts  on  our 
£nce."  To  the  inquiry,  "Where  is  the  reformer  who  ever 
filltW  once  a  law  is  passed  and  a  department  created, 
here  s  any  u  her  responsibility  on  his  shoulders?"  the  answer 
s  thai  in Tcores  of  cities  there  are  faithful  "formers  who  have 
"the  wit  to  sec"  that  our  responsibility  is  then  but  just  be 
and  have  acted  accordingly.  Housing,  playgrounds 
workmen's    compensation,    remedial 


ginning 
tuberculosis 


representatives  of  twenty-three  different  countries  who,  most 
of  them,  were  not  visionary  internationalists  but  typical 
products  of  their  respective  countries,  one  could  not  help  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  immense  potential  lorce  of  this  move- 
ment for  world  progress.  And  not  potential  only.  The 
cooperative  movement  has  come  out  of  the  war  greatly 
strengthened.  In  more  than  one  country,  when  the  plight  of 
the  consumer  was  at  its  worst  through  the  derangement  of 
the  normal  machinery  of  distribution,  it  was  not  to  private 
initiative  but  to  the  sound  principles  and  the  proved  sagacity 
of   the   cooperative   organizations   that   the   governments   en- 


iers'  CSons,  public  'school" "extension,  are  only  so     trusted  the  task  of  building  up  emergency  lines  of  coordina 


my  fields  of  reform  in  which  there  are  any  number  of  re 
formers  who  have  never  had  any  "inner  scepticism  as  to  the 
fundamental  character  of  their  work,"  simp y  because .they 
have  never  had  any  other  intention  than  th*  of  animating  the 
community  as  a  whole  with  the  spirit  they  have  developed. 

The  central  idea  of  Mrs.  Cannon's  article  is  sound.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  she  has  given  it  the  form  of  an  indict- 
ment against  philanthropy"  and  then  fails  to  make  clear  what 
she  means  by  philanthropy.  Her  conclusion  that  the  philan- 
thropist's contribution  must  be  experimental  work  is  sound. 
Her  illustrations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
societies,  are  not  convincing.  There  are  philanthropies  which 
cling  to  work  which  could  be  better  done  by  the  state  or 
which  might  be  abandoned.  The  anti-tuberculosis  societies 
are  not  among  them.  In  an  extraordinary  degree  they  avoid 
this  very  pitfall.  They  have  been  creating  the  public  opinion 
which  demands  efficient  public  health  service  and  adequate 
appropriations;  but  their  pioneer  work,  as  they  well  know, 
is  not  yet  done. 

Again  Mrs.  Cannon  is  right  in  rejecting  the  idea  that  the 
altering  of  a  few  lives  for  the  better  through  contact  with 
philanthropic  associations  is  not  a  suffici:nt  defense  or  justifi- 
cation We  have  to  ask,  "How  large  do  these  cases  bulk  in 
the  total  number  of  individuals  dealt  with?"  Here  is  the 
most  disturbing  of  all  "philanthropic  doubts";  but  to  raise 
this  question  is  not  to  answer  it.  The  philanthropies  may 
fairly  be  asked  to  present  their  evidences. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  Third  Tool 

Basle,  August  25. 

THOSE  who  view  the  progress  of  humanity  as  a  slow 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  poverty  and  un- 
freedom  often  speak  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  struggle  for  democracy:  the  political  in  which 
the  masses  are  organized  as  voters,  the  vocational  or  syndical 
in  which  they  are  organized  as  producers,  and  the  cooperative 
in  which  they  are  organized  as  consumers.  The  last  named  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  weakest ;  and  the  reason  is  that  in  his 
capacity  of  purchaser  the  average  man  or  woman  is  most 
conservative,  most  disinclined  to  risk  his  resources  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  distant  social  ideal. 

As  one  looked  over  four  hundred  or  so  delegates  assembled 
in  the  casino  of  Basle  for  the  first  international  cooperators' 
congress  since  the  war — mostly  grey  heads,  mostly  counte- 
nances speaking  of  long  years  of  responsible  work  in  some 
administrative  capacity — one  could  not  help  sympathizing 
with  the  visitor  who  asked :  "And  are  these  old  fogies  going 
to  remake  the  world?"  No,  revolutionary  action  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  this  crowd.  And  yet,  as  one  session  fol- 
lowed another,  as  the  picture  unrolled  of  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  in  the  cooperative  movement  since  the  last 
congress  in  1913,  as  difficult  questions  of  international  organi- 
zation and  policy  were  more  or  less  amicably  settled  by  the 


tion  between  producer  and  consumer,  between  importer  and 
consumer,  between  town  and  country. 

At  first,  the  conference  was  skeptical  of  its  own  ability  to 
achieve  greater  international  cooperation.  It  was  said  privately 
by  many  of  the  delegates  that  this  coming  together  at  a  time 
when  feeling  still  runs  high,  when  the  military  armistice  of 
Europe  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  real,  lasting  peace, 
was  no  more  than  an  amiable  attempt  to  gloss  over  differences 
by  smooth  speeches  and  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  real 
forward  movement  must  be  looked  for  in  the  growing  strength 
of  the  cooperative  organizations  in  the  different  countries  and 
communities,  separate  from  each  other.  Indeed,  it  looked  at 
times  as  though  divisions  on  national  lines  were  to  emphasize 
differences  in  national  viewpoints  and  as  though  unanimous 
votes  would  be  given  only  on  innocuous  topics  or  matters  of 
no  particular  concern  to  any  one.  As  the  agenda  proceeded, 
however,  important  resolutions  were  passed  which  definitely 
lined  up  the  whole  of  the  international  cooperative  movement 
behind  principles  which  establish  a  common  fund  of  aspira- 
tions and  working  principles. 

The  first  clash  came  on  the  subject  of  Russian  representa- 
tion.   This  had  been  threshed  out  previous  to  the  congress  by 
the  central  committee  with  the  result  that  the  general  secre- 
tary himself,  in  introducing  its  resolution,  had  to  make  a  plea 
on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  British  delegation  to  which 
he  belonged,  for  its  rejection.     The  argument  of  the  majority 
of  the  central  committee,  especially  of  the  French  delegates, 
was  that  the  central  cooperative  organization  of  Russia,  the 
Centrosojus,  had  been  so  changed  in  character  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Soviet  government  that  it  no  longer  constituted 
a  voluntary  cooperative  organization  within  the  definition  of 
the  membership  rules  of  the  International  Alliance.     They 
were  strengthened  in  their  attitude  by  the  presence  of  Russian 
delegates  appointed  for  the  previous  congress  who,  though  not 
reappointed  for  the  new  period  of  representation,  affirmed  that 
they  were  the  only  true  representatives  of  the  Russian  cooper- 
ative movement — the  Bakhmetieffs  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, as  someone  observed,  since  they  did  not  represent  any 
existing  organization.     On  the  other  hand,  five  of  the  six 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Centrosojus  did  not  reach  the  con- 
gress because  the  German  government  did  not  permit  them  to 
travel  to  Basle  except  on  conditions  which  they  could  -not 
accept  with  any  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion— the   largest   consumers'   organization   anywhere  in   the 
world — that  had  sent  them.     One  delegate,  however,  Dr.  V. 
N.  Polovtzeva,  who  had  come  from  London,  was  present  and 
informed  the  congress    of    the    actual    situation    in    Russian 
cooperation.     After  an  acrimonious  debate,  the  view  of  the 
British  delegates — backed  up  by  their  solid  vote  and  that  of 
other  states — prevailed,  that  the  Centrosojus,  in  the  past  one 
of  the  most  honored  constituent  bodies  of  the  Alliance,  was 
iself  the  best  judge  as  to  who  should  represent  it  and  that  its 
form  and  constitution  was  primarily  a  matter  for  the  decision 
and  approval  of  the  Russian  cooperators  in  Russia.    The  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Russian  union  for  the  central  commit- 
tee were  admitted. 
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Another  debate  of  some  heat  developed  around  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Albeit  Thomas  for  the  French  delegation  on 
the  subject  of  international  cooperation.  Here  again  the 
principal  combatants  were  the  solid  ranks  of  the  French  and 
English  delegates;  but  the  latter  were  strongly  supported  by 
German  speakers.  As  originally  worded,  this  resolution  went 
directly  against  the  traditional  adherence  of  the  cooperative 
movement  to  the  principle  of  free  trade;  it  demanded  that 
commercial  treaties  should  be  multiplied  and  that  they  should 
be  renewed  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  assure  the  sound 
development  of  industry.  It 
was  said  in  the  lobby  that 
French  political  influences  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
drafting  of  this  resolution  and 
that  it  did  not  represent  the 
real  opinion  of  the  rank  and 
hie  of  French  cooperators. 
Norway  and  Austria,  through 
Carl  Rcnner  of  Vienna,  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  ab- 
stain from  voting  since  they 
approved  of  the  major  part  of 
Thomas'  speech  and  resolu- 
tion. Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse,  of 
New  York,  drew  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  which  described 
as  "ill-considered  schemes"  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers' organizations  to  reach 
back  for  the  control  of  land 
and  raw  materials,  since  the 
accomplishment  of  such  con- 
trol was  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  cooperators  in 
recent  years,  especially  in 
Great  Britain.  But  more 
especially  did  the  opposition 
express  its  distrust  of  a  system 
of  commercial  treaties  which 
would  perpetuate  economic 
warfare  and  its  belief  in  free 

imports  as  the  only  safeguard  of  consumers  against  exploita- 
tion. Thomas  finally  deleted  the  objectionable  passage,  and 
his  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Expressions  of  opinion,  such  as  these,  may  seem  futile 
enough  when  one  considers  how  little  influence  the  coopera- 
tive unions  of  the  different  countries  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  exert  upon  the  policies  of  their  governments.  But,  as 
Professor  Gide  pointed  out,  the  forces  that  make  for  the 
adoption  of  reactionary  economic  and  militarist  policies  in  the 
different  countries  also  are  minorities;  and  with  its  twenty- 
seven  million  organized  workers,  the  International  Coopera- 
tive Alliance  is  likely  in  the  future  to  have  a  very  consider- 
able effect  upon  world  opinion,  especially  if  it  perfects  its 
educational  and  propaganda  methods.  Much  of  the  subse- 
quent discussion,  indeed,  was  given  to  the  subject  of  education. 
A  special  conference  was  held  of  those  who  as  teachers  or  ad- 
ministrators are  primarily  responsible  for  the  educational  work 
of  the  cooperative  bodies  in  the  different  countries,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  form  closer  links  among  them,  especially  to  the  end 
that  the  spirit  of  international  fellowship  might  be  more 
strongly  developed  within  the  movement.  The  women  dele- 
gates likewise  held  separate  meetings  and,  principally  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  Women's 
Guild  of  Great  Britain,  decided  to  form  an  international 
organization  of  women's  unions  within  the  central  cooperative 
organizations  of  the  different  countries  to  extend  their  educa- 
tional work  among  the  women  members. 
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Emblem  of  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Societies 


Professor  Gide's  paper  and  resolution  on  the  principles  of 
international  right  according  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation — a 
daring  restatement  of  first  principles — unfortunately  also  un- 
derwent a  significant  change  under  the  pressure  of  French 
reaction.     As  originally  drafted,  his  resolution  demanded : 

In  the  event  of  the  folly  of  men  letting  loose  a  new  war,  it 
[the  International  Cooperative  Alliance]  relies  on  the  cooper- 
ators of  all  countries  not  to  linger  over  irritating  discussions 
as  to  which  side  was  the  aggressor  and  which  the  defender, 
but  fearlessly  to  face  patriotic  prejudice  and  official  censure, 
uniting  in  a   unanimous  protest  which  would   not  cease  as  long 

as  the  war  should  last. 

For  this  he  substituted: 

In  case  that  the  folly  of 
man  should  provoke  another 
war,  the  I.  C.  A.,  without 
contesting  the  right  of  every 
country  to  defend  its  inde- 
pendence, but  considering  that 
any  war,  even  a  defensive 
one,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
settle  differences  between  na- 
tions, is  confident  that  the  co- 
operators  of  all  countries, 
even  those  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  victims  of  ag- 
gression, will  not  hesitate  to 
defy  patriotism  and  official 
censorship  and  will  unite  to 
impose  on  the  belligerents 
the  cessation  of  the  conflict 
and  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion. 

Even  worse  was  the  depar- 
ture from  his  original  report 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  responsibility  of  the 
cooperators  to  that  of  the 
guide  at  the  rear  of  a  moun- 
taineering party  whose  duty  it 
was  to  follow  his  party  [his 
country]  even  when  he  knew 
that  it  was  on  the  wrong 
path! 

In   its   practical   work,    the 

congress     was     conservatively 

progressive.       It    was    unani- 

increased    machinery    of    interna- 

did    not    see    its    way    to 


mous  in  its  desire  for 
tional  cooperative  trading  but 
establish  immediately  an  effective  new  machinery  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  it  rather  to  the  principal  national  cooper- 
ative concerns  to  make  their  own  arrangements  and  to 
report  at  a  later  time  on  desirable  steps  for  closer  coordination 
of  such  efforts.  It  listened  with  great  interest  to  various 
proposals  for  organizing  international  credits,  especially  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  the  exchange  of  goods  between  countries 
with  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  but  came  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  credit 
agency  of  its  own.  It  voted,  however,  in  favor  of  "all  pos- 
sible measures  to  ensure  the  removal  of  any  government  or 
other  obstacle  to  international  cooperative  trading"  and  of 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  International  Alliance  and  the 
International  Committee  of  Wholesale  Societies  (which  is 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  fostering  of  interna- 
tional cooperative  trading)  to  the  end  "that  any  special 
schemes  set  up  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  by  individual 
governments  for  the  facilitation  of  trade  by  credits  or  other- 
wise are  on  lines  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  and  are  used  to  the  utmost  by  the  movement." 
The  constitution  of  the  Alliance  itself  underwent  a  num- 
ber of  significant  alterations,  aiming  in  the  main  at  raising  it 
from  the  position  of  a  loose  federation  of  organizations  and 
individuals  to  a  position  in  which  it  may  definitely  attempt 
to  influence  social  and  economic  conditions  internationally; 
in  other  words  at  making  it  a  real  international,  comparable 
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in  influence  to  the  internationals  of  the  socialist  and  trade 
union  movements.  This  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  main  by  a 
gradual  substitution  of  membership  of  national  unions"  for 
that  of  individual  cooperative  organizations  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  financial  position  of  the  Alliance. 

A  subject  of  considerable  concern  to  all  cooperators  proved 
to  be  the  relation  of  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  to 
the  trade  union  movement,  and  more  especially  the  relation 
of  the  cooperative  organizations  to  their  own  employes.  It 
Mas  felt  generally  that  both  on  the  employers'  and  the  em- 
ployes' sides  the  right  attitude  had  not  yet  been  found,  that 
too  often  the  natural  desire  of  the  workers  to  have  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  plants  was  thwarted  by  too  one- 
sided a  representation  of  the  consumers'  interests  in  the  man- 
agement and  that,  on  the  oth°r  hand,  too  often  the  unions 
treated  the  cooperative  establishments  exactly  as  though  they 
were  concerns  of  private  capitalism  and  exacted  terms  that 
were  not  reasonable  considering  the  special  difficulties  of  a 
form  of  organization  the  success  of  which  should  be  looked 
upon  by  them  as  of  the  greatest  consequence   to  their  own. 


Finally,  the  relations  of  the  cooperative  movement  to  the 
International  Labor  Bureau  were  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  the  desire  to  be  represented  as  strongly  as  possible  in  that 
bureau  was  general. 

The  city  of  Basle  proved  an  ideal  meeting  place  for  cooper- 
ators. It  has  more  to  show  of  concrete  cooperative  accom- 
plishments than  any  other  city  of  its  size.  Its  cooperative 
dairy,  for  instance,  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  milk.  By  investing  in  the  shares  of  the  largest 
meat  packing  concern,  the  Swiss  unions  are  gradually  "social- 
izing" this  important  industry.  The  shoe  factories,  bakeries 
and  other  producing  establishments  of  Basle  are  models  of 
modern  organization.  Lastly,  a  fete  given  on  the  village 
green  of  Freidorf,  the  first  modern  industrial  housing  experi- 
ment of  some  size  to  be  financed  entirely  with  cooperative 
capital  (to  be  described  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Survey) 
demonstrated  to  the  delegates  the  great  possibilities  of  cooper- 
ative enterprise  in  that  neglected  field. 

The  next  Congress  will  probably  be  held  at  Ghent. 

B.  L. 


Dante  After  Six  Centuries 


By  Joseph    K.   Hart 


THE  period  culminating  in  the  century  of  Dante 
was  one  of  the  world's  great  ages.  Our  own  age, 
so  different  from  it  in  many  ways,  grew  out  of  it, 
rests  back  upon  it  and  is  largely  explained  by  it. 
Any  great  man  is  a  window  through  which  later  ages  may,  if 
they  choose,  look  long  and  steadily  at  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Through  Dante,  the  Middle  Ages  live  for  us  again. 
But  a  window,  to  be  useful,  must  be  set  so  that  the  light  can 
shine  through  it.  If  we  are  to  see  Dante  aright,  and  through 
him  his  age,  we  must  see  him  in  the  light  of  history. 

All  ancient  civilizations  developed  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  traditions  and  folkways.  In  Greece,  in  the  ex- 
panding days  of  the  Persian  wars,  those  traditional  bounds 
were  broken  through  and  the  Greek  spirit  overflowed  in 
what  history  has  since  called,  usually  with  some  invidious 
implication,  the  "sophist  movement."  This  movement  was 
the  first  great  adventure  of  the  human  mind  beyond  the 
bounds  of  established  habit  and  custom  into  the  untraveled 
regions  of  imagination  and  intellect.  Inevitably  such  an  ad- 
venture made  room  for  many  sordid  and  petty  deeds ;  on  such 
events  we  need  not  dwell.  The  movement  as  a  whole  pro- 
vided a  profoundly  positive  outcome.  The  fact  that  most 
of  the  sophists  produced  nothing  of  worth  proves  nothing. 
One  of  them,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Socrates,  carried  his 
task  to  its  completion,  opened  a  pathway  into  the  unsuspected 
realm  of  moral  intelligence,  and  promised  a  new  era  to  the 
race  of  men.  Of  him,  because  of  these  things,  John  Stuart 
Mill  wrote,  many  centuries  later:  "Humanity  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  that  a  man  once  lived  by  the  name  of  Socra- 
tes." 

But  Socrates  died  in  399  B.  O,  bringing  to  its  close  that 
first  brief  adventure  of  the  human  spirit  outside  its  ancient 
walls  of  habit.  To  most,  the  period  seemed  wholly  destruc- 
tive. Few  were  brave  enough  to  want  to  see  it  continued 
or  repeated.  Socrates  paid  the  penalty  for  his  adventure- 
someness.  The  world  wanted  safety,  not  adventure.  From 
that  time  forward  for  some  seventeen  hundred  years,  the 
major  efforts  of  the  race  were  to  be  directed  to  the  setting 
up  of  impregnable  defences  against  any  further  contacts  be- 
tween the  assured  civilization  inside  the  walls  and  the  chaos 
that  assuredly  lay  outside.     Plato  and  Aristotle,  moving  back- 

1   September   14   marked   the  six  hundredth   anniversary   of  Dante's  death. 


ward  toward  security,  gave  the  intellectual  "slant"  to  the 
developments  of  those  centuries.  In  good  time,  the  Roman 
Empire  established  what  looked  like  permanence  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  world."  Humanity  attempted  to  surround 
itself  with  definitions  and  limitations  and  legalisms  and  to 
intimidate  itself  with  soldiery.  The  world  seemed  on  its 
way  to  a  permanent  and  finished  social  order. 

But  two  fundamental  movements,  one  from  within,  the 
other  from  without,  challenged  and  tested  this  finality.  The 
first  of  these,  coming  from  within,  took  the  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  the  inner,  personal  life  of  men  from 
the  limitations  of  old  definitions  and  from  the  degrading  fears 
of  the  unknown  and  the  new.  This  was  the  Christian  move- 
ment, a  movement  that  for  two  centuries  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  Empire.  But  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Century, 
Christianity  had  been  safely  organized  into"  the  Church,  the 
Church  had  been  accepted  as  the  official  religious  organiza- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and,  though  the  Middle  Ages  had  many 
adventurers,  the  danger  from  that  direction  was  largely  over 
for  many  centuries. 

The  second  challenge  came  from  the  outside.  Barbarian 
invasions  from  the  North  threw  terrific  primitive  energies 
against  the  weakened  forces  of  civilization  in  the  South.  This 
conflict  went  on  for  centuries ;  it  came  to  its  climax  in  the 
Fifth  Century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  issues  were  long 
in  doubt.  All  over  the  outlying  provinces,  the  older  forms 
of  civilization  practically  disappeared.  In  the  center  of  events, 
Rome  succumbed,  outwardly;  but  after  several  centuries  of 
turmoil,  that  newer  Rome,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  arose 
and  became  the  bulwark  of  order  throughout  the  remainder 
of  these  centuries.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  along  the 
borders  of  this  ordered  world,  social  chaos  continued,  inva- 
sions and  warfare  preoccupying  the  time  and  energies  of  men. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  centers  of  order  all  the  sub- 
stantial thinking  of  men  was  turned  to  the  task  of  protecting 
the  civilization  that  remained  from  the  dangers  that  lay  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  order !  Statesmen  labored  for  a  thousand 
years  to  develop  a  permanent,  unquestionable  political  order, 
based  on  the  unimpugnable  forms  of  law.  Religious  states- 
men directed  all  their  energies  to  the  organization  of  a 
"Christendom"  so  august  that  not  only  would  none  within 
its  borders  dispute  its  sway,  but  even  those  outside  would 
be  compelled  to  bow  before   it!     Even  scientists  labored   to 
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arrange  a  physical  universe,  within  which  should  be  left  no 
loon-hole  for  accidents,  save  those  mysterious  "accidents"  be- 
yond man's  understanding  which  must  be  called  miracles! 
Who  can  measure,  at  this  far  day,  the  value  of  the  services 
of  statesmen  like  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Frederick  II,  or 
popes  like  Gregory  VII  and  Boniface  VIII? 

But  beyond  the  work  of  statesmen,  rises  the  work  of  the 
philosophers,  who  through  these  thousand  years,  strove  with 
all  the  tools  of  imagination  and  logic  to  draw  the  myriad 
phases  of  these  political,  religious,  social  and  moral  develop- 
ments together  and  organize  them  into  one  final  structure 
of  civilization.  Greatest  of  such  workers  was  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas who  completed  this  task.  He  brought  together  into  one 
Summa  all  the  diverse  lines  of  development  that  had  run 
through  these  devious  ages,  and  gave  the  final  constructive 
touches  to  the  building  of  the  centuries.  '  He  finished  the 
mediaeval  universe  and  made  it  a  universe  in  which  men 
might  once  again  securely  dwell ! 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  make  the  work  of  these  seven- 
teen centuries  complete.  Aquinas  made  'a  philosophical  struc- 
ture, a  bookish  universe,  in  which  men  of  intellectual  quality 
might  find  themselves  at  home.  Most  men  are  not  intellec- 
tual. Before  common  men  could  find  themselves  comfortable 
in  such  a  universe,  they  must  see  it  humanized  into  a  real 
world,  with  human  lights  and  shadows,  in  which  they, 
as  ordinary  mortals,  could  live  and  love  and  suffer,  aspire 
and  fail,  die  and  pay  the  penalties  and  hope  to  live 
again.  Aquinas  stands  at  the  apex  of  mediaeval  science, 
the  mightiest  master  of  organizing  intellect  in  the  cen- 
turies since  Plato.  But  beside  him  stands  Dante,  mightier 
still,  as  the  great  artist  is  ever  greater  than  the  great 
scientist:  Dante,  with  his  all-inclusive  historical  imagina- 
tion, his  grasp  of  the  majestic  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  reward  and  punishment,  life  and  death,  and'  his  cosmic 
command  of  canvas  whereon  he  paints  with  large  gesture 
and  sure  control  those  universal  pictures  of  human  life  and 
death  and  destiny,  covering  every  corner  of  existence,  earth, 
purgatory,  hell  and  paradise,  until  the  bare  structure  Aquinas 
gave  him  turns  very  human,  very  real,  very  understandable 
and  significant,  very  terrible  and  intimate  to  the  souls  of 
men,  whether  those  souls  be  good  or  bad.  Dante  stands  on 
the  extreme  heights  of  the  Middle  Ages;  he  sums  up  all  the 
centuries  in  his  own  experience,  poetic  and  creative;  and 
standing  there,  like  a  true  creator,  he  cries:  "Let  there  be 
light,  meaning,  significance,  human  quality,  convincing  reality 
in  this  great  structure-  that  has  emerged  from  the  shadows 
of  the  centuries!"  And  obedient  to  his  word,  all  these  things 
come  to  pass!  The  world  has  not  alone  a  house  in  which 
to  dwell;  it  has  a  home.  The  turmoils  of  the  past  are  over: 
the  future  looks  untroubled  and  serene! 

But  the  future  of  that  age,  as  we  know  now,  held  little 
of  serenity.  Dante  is  the  most  tragic  of  figures.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  true  Mediaevals.  When  he  died  in  132 1,  the 
"first  of  the  moderns"  was  already  a  youth  of  seventeen ! 
What  was  it  that  made  Dante  the  sternest  moralist  of  the 
ages,  true  fibre  of  the  mediaeval  aspiration  for  a  salvation 
that  should  save  him  from  the  sins  and  shames  of  earth,  and 
made  Petrarch,  but  thirty-nine  years  his  junior, 'the  first  care- 
less lyric  voice  of  the  centuries-buried  inner  life  of  Italy  that 
should  so  shortly  break  forth  into  the  full-throated  song  of 
Renaissance?  Who  can  tell?  One  thing  alone  is  sure:  the 
ages  turned  a  corner  between  Dante  and  Petrarch!  The 
world  that  had  been  striving  from  Plato  to  Dante  to  build 
high  walls  about  itself  so  as  to  shut  out  all  beauties  not  of 
heaven,  all  aspirations  not  approved  by  the  holy  books,  in 
Petrarch  finds  itself  wistfully  forgetful  of  those  older  tenden- 
cies and  shortly  goes  singing  lyric  loves  down  every  flowery 
lane  in  Italy.  The  Middle  Ages  are  over:  the  new  birth 
is  at  hand ! 

Not  for  all  men,  to  be  sure,  then,  or  since.  Some,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  finality  of  Truth,  cling  still  to  the  world  con- 
structed by  Aquinas  and  made  human  by  Dante,  finding  in 


it  the  one  secure  haven  of  the  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
of  the  modern  centuries.  Others  adventure  again  and  yet 
again,  like  Socrates  of  old,  or  Petrarch  and  the  many  since 
his  time:  not  knowing  where  they  go,  but  going  just  the  same, 
trusting  the  impulses  that  push  them  into  the  Unknown  Lands. 
And  these  two  types  of  men,  holding  each  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  life,  have  made  great  disputations  in  the  world, 
these  centuries:  Can  the  world  and  human  life  be  summed 
up  in  some  final  argument,  some  Summa  Theologiae,  some 
Divine  Comedy?  Or  are  the  ways  still  open  into  the  Un- 
known Lands,  and  will  returning  adventurers  evermore  bring 
back  from  thence  tales  that  cannot  be  crowded  between  the 
coverings  of  those  old  books? 

Dante  stands,  and  will  stand  for  centuries  as  the  Great 
Poet  of  the  world  complete.  For  this  reason,  practically  all 
who  have  turned  the  corner  that  Petrarch  turned  and  who 
share  in  their  souls  the  hopes  of  the  undetermined  future 
of  democracy  will  pass  him  by.  And  this  will  be  their  loss. 
For  the  friends  of  democracy  still  need  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  history  and  to  be  disciplined  by  their  efforts  to  understand 
the  achievements  of  the  ages,  of  any  age.  But  this  will  likely 
never  be  possible  until  our  teachers  shall  help  us  to  read  our 
Dantes,  not  as  absolute  voices  or  oracles  of  final  wisdom, 
but  as  the  supreme  voices  of  their  own  particular  ages,  ex- 
pressing the  profoundest  hopes  and  tendencies  of  their  own 
ages,  but  subject  always  to  the  still  more  profound  criticisms 
of  the  ages  yet  to  be. 

No  man  is  absolute.  Dante,  indeed,  shows  evidences  that 
the  change  exhibited  in  Petrarch  had  already  begun  to  be. 
He  lived  in  a  great  age,  himself  one  of  the  great  of  his  age. 
Seen  in  the  perspective  of  history,  we  find  in  him  the  highest 
issues  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  noblest  aspirations  and  beliefs, 
as  well  as  its  most  unshakable  dogmatisms  and/  narrownesses ; 
and  finding  such  things  in  him,  we  can  the  better  under- 
stand the  past  that  still  holds  powerful  sway  over  much  of 
our  own  life,  sometimes  with  the  same  unshakable  dogma- 
tisms and  narrownesses.  We  can  see  that  Dante  does  not 
belong  to  the  modern  world.  His  moral  judgments  are  but 
rarely  ours;  his  conceptions  of  life  and  destiny  not  ours  at 
all  (except  for  those  who,  even  today,  still  live  in  and  of 
his  age). 

We  are  at  times  inclined  to  take  for  granted  that  our  age 
is  greater  than  any  other.  But  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
our  age  can  be  as  great  as  the  age  of  Dante  unless  we  can 
show  productions  as  great  as  Lis  age  showed.  And  at  the 
least  this  will  mean  some  things  about  which  there  is  now 
much  room  for  doubt.  Are  we  producing  statesmen  who  can 
envisage,  over  against  the  absolutisms  of  Dante's  times,  a 
world  order  of  democratic  peace  that  will  still  be  virile 
enough  to  defeat  the  dangers  of  decay?  Have  we  religious 
leaders  who  can  transform  the  religious  aspirations  of  the 
world,  eliminating  their  ancient  absolutistic  qualities  and  as- 
suring to  them  the  democratic  qualities  of  mercy,  justice  and 
love?  Have  our  scientists  constructed  a  physical  universe, 
not  of  absolutes  and  finalities,  but  one  in  which  inquiry  is 
forever  stimulated  ? 

But  above  all  we  need  artists,  chiefly  great  poets,  who 
shall  be  able  to  illuminate  such  a  universe  and  make  it  hu- 
man and  desirable — not  as  did  Dante  with  the  hard  morali- 
ties of  an  Inferno,  but  with  the  social  aspirations  and  moral 
glories  of  the  democratic  future;  not  with  incidental  splashes 
of  light  and  color,  or  with  momentary  touches  of  pretty 
fancy,  of  which  we  have  so  much  today;  but  with  the  sus- 
tained movement  of  great  genius,  which  has  assimilated  all 
the  mighty  forces  at  work  under  and  within  the  democratic 
ages  and  which,  holding  full  well  that  the  end  of  the  ages 
has  not  come,  can  give  to  this  bewildering  modern  universe 
of  illimitable  spaces  and  whirling  energies  long  touches  of 
quiet  beauty  and  human  fellowship,  and  so  enable  us  to  feel 
somewhat  at  home  in  the  world  while  we  go  forward  with 
our  work! 


The  Problem  of  the  Old  Man 


By  Gorton  James 


WHAT  to  do  with  the  aged  employe,  too  feeble 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  pace  set  by  industry, 
yet  unable  to  live  withuut  his  pay  envelope,  has 
lately  become  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion among  industrial  managers.  In  the  small  industrial 
units  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  problem  of  the  old  man 
was  easily  solved  in  various  informal  ways  by  managements 
who  knew  their  employes  intimately — knew  their  needs  and 
the  financial  condition  of  their  families. 

It  has  been  the  American  custom  to  use  old  employes 
around  the  plants  in  odd  jobs  such  as  gate  tending,  running 
elevators,  serving  as  watchmen  and  so  on,  until  the  men  be- 
came too  feeble  to  continue  work  of  any  kind.  Informal 
pensions  were  granted  where  needed  to  prevent  destitution. 
Probably  the  majority  of  our  manufacturing  concerns  to- 
day continue  these  methods  crude  as  they  are,  because  no 
really  satisfactory  alternative  has  been  offered. 

But  these  informal  methods  have  serious  defects  which  be- 
gin to  show  as  soon  as  the  size  of  the  plant  is  increased  to 
the  point  where  intimate  contact  between  management  and 
employes  is  lost.  If  it  is  generally  known  among  the  em- 
ployes that  the  company  takes  care  of  men  who  need  help, 
so  that  they  count  on  it,  the  policy  tends  to  become  a  reward 
for  shiftlessness.  The  more  thrifty  a  man  has  been  the  less 
certain  he  is  of  getting  a  pension  or  an  "odd  job."  It  has 
been  a  common  experience  among  larger  companies,  which 
must  leave  the  foreman  or  under  officials  to  determine  which 
employes  shall  receive  aid,  that  favoritism  is  apt  to  be  shown. 
Sooner  or  later  a  charge  will  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  man- 
agement that  it  has  dealt  unfairly.  Serious  troubles  have 
arisen  from  rumors  in  certain  factories,  often  without  any 
foundation,  that  "enemies  of  labor"  have  been  rewarded. 

Some  employers  at  this  point  have  questioned  whether 
they  should  do  anything  at  all  for  their  superannuated  em- 
ployes. They  have  argued  that  it  is  American  tradition  that 
every  man  should  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  meet  his  risks 
of  life  from  his  own  earnings ;  that  American  rates  of  wages 
are  higher  than  those  of  nearly  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world ;  and  that  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
their  superannuated  workers   is  to   encourage   pauperism. 

Theories  and  practice,  however,  as  in  most  instances,  do 
not  coincide.  The  indigent  old  man  of  industry  is  with  us  in 
increasing  numbers  and  employers  cannot  overlook  him.  As 
Edward  T.  Devine  has  shown  us  in  his  Misery  and  Its 
Causes,  even  the  thrifty  lose  their  savings  in  many  kinds  of 
disasters  and  the  penniless  old  man  is  not  necessarily  the  re- 
sult of  a  life  of  improvidence.  After  all,  is  not  industry 
responsible  for  a  condition  that  has  thus  grown  coincidently 
with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  system,  whether  directly  a 
result  of  it  or  not?  "What  is  the  moral  obligation,  if  any, 
of  the  industrial  employer  with  respect  to  the  support  of  his 
employes  in  their  old  age?"  This  question  was  recently 
asked  of  a  selected  list  of  college  professors,  sociologists,  social 
workers,  business  executives  and  labor  leaders  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  replies  varied  widely ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  common 
ground.  About  half  of  those  who  answered  saw  the  obligation 
as  primarily  that  of  the  state  instead  of  the  employer,  but 
others  argued  as  strongly  for  the  reverse,  saying  that  the 
principal  feature  to  avoid  is  the  paternalism  of  state  insur- 
ance and  state  pensions,  and  pointing  to  Germany  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  state  which  made  its  workers  dependent  upon  it. 
Few  maintained  squarely  that  on  an  ethical  basis  the  em- 
ployer is  under  any  real  moral  obligation  to  care  for  his 
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superannuated  employes.  But  the  majority  of  the  answers 
indicated  a  belief  that  somehow,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
he  is  responsible.  These  latter  answers  take  the  position 
that  it  is  expedient  for  industry  to  accept  the  responsibility, 
or  perhaps  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  arising  from  cur- 
rent opinion,  which,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  after  all 
determines  moral  obligation.  A  social  worker,  after  denying 
the  existence  of  any  basic  moral  obligation,  expressed  the 
same  thought,  by  saying  that  when  she  found  a  destitute  old 
man  she  looked  first  to  his  family  to  obtain  support  for  him; 
failing  that,  she  went  to  his  last  employer;  then  if  she  could 
not  get  aid  for  him  there  was  nothing  left  but  charity  from 
a  few  rich  givers,  or  maintenance  at  the  state's  expense. 

So  the  problem  really  becomes  practical  instead  of  theo- 
retical. When  all  is  said  and  done,  an  employer  who  would 
make  a  practice  of  throwing  his  old  derelicts  out  for  society 
to  support  would  soon  be  looked  at  askance.  He  would  even- 
tually draw  the  contempt  of  the  community,  and  also  the 
ill-will  of  his  employes  for  his  hearflessness.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  typical  small  factory  towns  of  America 
where  every  act  of  an  employer  is  known  by  all  strata  of 
society.  Whether  he  is  under  any  moral  obligation  or  not, 
he  must  do  something  for  those  old  employes  who  have 
served  him  faithfully  and  who  have  not  accumulated  suffi- 
cient savings  to  support  themselves  in  their  old  age.  In  fact, 
this  belief  is  so  widely  accepted  today  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  among  workmen  that  it  is  their  right  to  re- 
ceive such  support  during  their  declining  years. 

A  new  experiment  in  dealing  with  the  problem  has  been 
made  in  the  larger  industrial  establishments  that  have  intro- 
duced so-called  "pension  systems."  Definite  rules  have  been 
drafted  defining  who  shall  be  eligible  for  pensions  and  how 
large  the  pensions  shall  be.  Usually,  in  fact,  in  all  but  one  or 
two  instances,  the  employe,  on  retirement,  after  a  specified 
length  of  service — fifteen  or  twenty  years — and  after  reach- 
ing a  specified  age — usually  from  sixty  to  seventy  years — is 
entitled  to  receive  I  or  2  per  cent  of  his  average  wages  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  years  he  has  served.  Thus  the  pen- 
sion is  made  proportional  to  wages  and  to  length  of  service. 

Such  pension  plans  or  systems  have  beep  introduced  in  in- 
dustries of  all  kinds,  but  individually  they  have  been  copied 
or  adapted  from  one  another.  There  are  only  a  few  original 
patterns  and  these  may  be  classed  in  three  general  types.  Of 
123  systems  recently  studied,  79  were  of  the  non-contributory 
discretionary  type;  24  were  of  the  non-contributory  con- 
tractual type,  and  20  of  the  contributory  type.  Only  10  of 
these  123  plans,  by  the  way,  are  over  ten  years  old. 

These  types  need  a  word  of  explanation  as  the  nom- 
enclature is  arbitrary  and  not  strictly  accurate.  Within  each 
group  a  wide  variety  of  plans  is  found  and  the  dividing  lines 
between  the  three  groups  are  not  distinct.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  plans  are  the  non-contributory,  discretionary  type; 
that  is  they  are  paid  for  by  the  employers  without  participa- 
tion by  the  employes,  and  the  rules  are  worded  so  that  the 
employers  retain  complete  discretion  as-to  the  payment  of  the 
pensions.     A  typical  discretionary  clause  reads: 

Retirement  allowances  may  be  withheld  or  terminated  in  case 

of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary  or  for  other  causes 

sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the  Retirement  Allowance  Board  to 

warrant  such  action. 

This  discretionary  feature,  which  characterizes  the  group, 
makes  possible  inequitable  treatment  as  between  individuals. 
If  the  pension  is  a  payment  for  services  rendered  then  there 
is  an  obligation,  whether  moral  or  contractual.  Discretionary 
clauses  of  this  nature  can  be  justified  in  but  one  of  two  ways: 
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first  that  that  pension  is  charity  and  not  payment  for  services, 
or  second  that  its  purpose  is  to  bribe  workers  not  to  commit 
acts  disapproved  by  the  management. 

There  is  another  discretionary  clause,  included  rightfully 
enough  as  a  matter  of  protection  in  practically  all  plans, 
which  permits  the  discontinuance  of  the  whole  scheme  at  the 
option  of  the  employer.  Even  this  feature,  however,  varies 
in  the  degree  of  discretion  which  the  employer  retains. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  plans  in  operation  specify  more  or 
less  definitely  that  once  a  pension  has  been  started  it  cannot 
be  revoked.  These  have  been  grouped  as  "non-contributory- 
contractual"  because  they  recognize  a  contractual  right  to  the 
pension  after  payments  to  the  beneficiary  have  started.  Just 
three  non-contributory  plans  were  found  which  admitted 
employes  to  any  right  whatever  in  any  portion  of  a  pension 
earned,  in  case  the  plan  is  discontinued  before  their  old  age. 

Only  twenty  plans  of  the  "contributory"  type  were  found, 
half  of  which  were  in  banks.  Except  in  these  latter  cases 
where  the  machinery  for  handling  the  system  is  already  created, 
it  is  a  complicated  matter  to  administer  contributory  plans 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth 
while  overcoming  the  additional  difficulties.  Theoretically 
the  idea  appears  good,  but  in  practice  it-  is  very  cumbersome, 
and  leads  to  unnecessary  complications.  It  is  practically  al- 
ways a  corollary  of  contributory  systems  that  representatives 
of  the  employes  must  be  placed  on  the  board  that  administers 
the  plan ;  this  means,  of  cours"?,  that  the  employer  re- 
linquishes control,  and  many  employers  are  not  willing  to  do 
this.  For  instance,  Elbert  H.  Gary  advocates  treating  "the 
whole  thing  (referring  to  all  kinds  of  welfare  work)  as  a 
business  proposition,  drawing  the  line  so  that  you  are  just 
and  generous  and  yet  at  the  same  time  keeping  your  position 
and  permitting  others  to  keep  theirs,  retaining  control  and 
management  of  your  affairs,  keeping  the  whole  thing  in  your 
own  hands.  .  .  ." 

The  introduction  of  these  systems  has  not  been  purely  a 
matter  of  charity.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  expected 
that  they  would  "pay"  in  one  way  or  another.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  underlying  motives  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  pension  systems  has  revealed  five  principal  reasons  for 
designing  them : 

1.  To  Reward  Faithful  Service.  This  is  the  an- 
nounced reason  for  the  installation  of  most  pension  systems 
and  yet  no  actual  systems  reward  service  as  such  either  in 
proportion  to  its  amount  or  to  its  degree  of  faithfulness. 
Surely  faithful  service  cannot  be  said  to  be  rewarded  equit- 
ably or  reasonably  where  twenty  years  of  the  best  service  a 
man  can  give,  say  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fortieth  year, 
are  not  given  any  reward  if  the  man  leaves  at  forty-one, 
whereas  twenty  years  of  service  during  the  declining  years 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  will  bring  him  full  rights  to  a 
pension.  Nor  is  service  rewarded  when  this  same  old  man 
receives  a  pension  afterhis  twenty  years  of  service,  while  his 
co-worker,  who  has  worked  nineteen  years,  and  has  become 
crochety  in  his  old  age,  quarrels  with  his  foreman,  is  fired, 
and  gets  no  reward  whatever  for  nearly  as  much  faithful 
service  as  the  first  man.  Yet  this  is  what  happens  under 
the  usual  industrial  pension-  plan.  The  worker  does  not 
receive  a  penny  though  he  has  served  95  per  cent  of  the  time 
required. 

The  trick  that  gets  the  pension  is  not  faithful  service  after 
all  but  hanging  onto  the  job  at  all  costs  and  reaching  retire- 
ment age  without  having  done  anything  to  cause  discharge. 
The  impetus  is  not  toward  faithful  service,  but  toward  not 
getting  fired  after  one  has  reached  forty  years  of  age;  in 
short,  a  negative  quality  of  doubtful  value  is  rewarded  in- 
stead of  the  positive,  desirable  one. 

2.  To  Establish  a  Means  of  Getting  Rid  of  Super- 
annuated Employes  Humanely.  Three  companies  have 
reported  a  general  feeling  of  fear  among  the  older  employes 
when  the  installation  of  pension  systems  was  announced — 


fear  that  they  were  going  to  be  forced  to  quit  work  before 
they  were  ready.  Men  who  had  worked  all  their  productive 
years  in  the  mills  and  knew  no  other  life  could  not  bear  to 
think  they  were  going  to  be  forced  to  change.  But  rules  are 
useless  unless  they  are  enforced ;  so  the  old  men  had  to  leave- 
Then  again  in  a  certain  company  without  any  pension  sys- 
tem for  which  service  records  were  examined,  48.6  per  cent 
of  the  men  over  sixty-five  had  been  with  the  company  less 
than  three  years  and  only  14.7  per  cent  had  served  over 
twenty  years.  There  would  be  only  two  alternative  solu- 
tions for  this  condition ;  either  the  bulk  of  the  aged  employes- 
would  be  no  better  off  under  a  pension  plan  than  without  it,, 
or  else  an  age  limit  of,  say,  forty  or  forty-five  would  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  men  hired.  Would  this  not  tend  to  ac- 
centuate the  growing  evil  of  cutting  off  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  from  men  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
their  jobs  after  they  have  reached  forty-five? 

On  the  other  hand  case  after  case  might  be  cited  of  men 
who  have  clung  to  their  jobs  after  they  were  not  fit  to  work 
any  longer,  have  suffered  under  bosses  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  position,  merely  because  they  must  have,  to 
sustain  them,  that  pension  only  a  few  years  ahead  of  them. 
Moreover,  statistics  show  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
for  pensioners  to  die  soon  after  the  upheaval  of  retirement. 
And  finally,  it  cannot  be  considered  wholly  humane  to 
force  old  men  by  the  terms  of  pension  plans  to  accept  the  ig- 
nominy of  charity  no  matter  how  tactfully  veiled  or  excused. 
Apparently  pension  systems  of  the  types  in  common  operation 
do  not  establish  a  means  for  humanely  getting  rid  of  the 
superannuated  employes  after  all. 

3.  To  Improve  the  Morale  of  the  Working  Force 
and  Thus  Improve  Efficiency.  In  the  reports  from  the 
companies  having  pension  plans,  46  out  of  63  who  mentioned 
the  point  said  that  the  installation  of  the  plan  had  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  employes  and  16  said  they  thought  efficiency 
had  been  promoted.  Fifteen  qualified  their  statements  by 
saying  that  the  older  employes  had  appreciated  it.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  almost  all  the  plans  are  still 
new. 

A  number  of  labor  leaders  and  other  workingmen  and  wo- 
men were  interviewed  to  ascertain  their  feelings  as  to  pen- 
sions and  workers'  insurance.  There  seemed  to  be  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  in  all  plans  of  this  kind  there  is  an 
ulterior  purpose  and  that  if  the  workers  do  get  something  of 
value  out  of  the  plans,  it  is  no  more  than  their  due.  Grati- 
tude was  found  only  among  men  actually  receiving  pensions. 

The  official  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
voices  the  attitude  apparently  accepted  by  all  organized  labor, 
namely,  opposition  to  all  insurance  or  pensions  by  employers. 
Samuel  Gompers  says: 

Paternalism  either  in  government  or  in  industry  is  abhorrent. 
It  takes  away  the  initiative  of  the  workers  who  should  them- 
selves prepare  for  old  age  or  the  proverbial  "rainy  day."  Where 
the  workers  receive  ah  adequate  wage — one  that  will  permit 
them  to  live  as  an  American  should  live — they  will  provide  their 
own  pension  system,  and  whatever  men  do  for  themselves  in- 
creases their  value  as  workers.  It  brings  independence  and  a 
desire  to  live  as  men  shourd  liye,  without  fear  of  losing  that 
which  will  protect  them  in  their  old  age.  Labor,  therefore,  re- 
fuses to  place  in  the  hands  of  employers  a  weapon  that  can  take 
away  from  the  workers  at  the  last  moment  any  benefit  that 
depends  upon  their  servility^  [Italics  author's.] 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  question  as 
to  whether  the  installation  of  a  pension  system  does  not  en- 
gender more  suspicion  and  hatred  than  it  inspires  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  among  the  bulk  of  the  workers,  since 
both  old  and  young  workers  weie  found  to  suspect  that  there 
were  ulterior  motives  behind  the  pension  schemes.  The  an- 
swer rests  perhaps  not  with  the  existence  of  the  system,  but 
with  the  method  of  installation  and  the  general  relations  be- 
tween the  management  and  the  employes,  a  matter  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper.     Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  where  there 
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are  unpleasant  relations  a  pension  system  often  acts  as  added 
proof  to  workers  of  the  sinister  purposes  of  the  management. 

4.  To  Reduce  Labor  Turnover.  There  are  two  theories 
as  to  how  pensions  and  other  forms  of  workmen's  insurance 
reduce  turnover.  First,  they  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  on  the  part  of  the  management,  thus  inducing 
men  to  work  for  employers  who  are  thoughtful  in  this  re- 
spect, and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  kind  in  other 
ways;  second,  these  systems  are  expected  to  hold  the  work- 
ers because  of  the  financial  loss  incurred  by  leaving. 

Extensive  investigation  among  both  employers  and  working 
people  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  definite  indication  that 
pension  systems  have  any  influence  whatever  toward  reduc- 
ing turnover  among  younger  employes,  a  fact  corroborated  by 
managers  of  some  of  the  systems  apparently  most  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer, 
there  is  no  point  in  inducing  the  older  men  to  stay.  It  is 
increasingly  hard  for  the  older  men  to  get  jobs  and  they 
would  not  ordinarily  leave  an  employer  anyway.  In  short, 
the  effect  of  pensions  on  turnover  seems  to  be  to  repress 
it  where  the  need  to  leave  it  free  is  greatest  from  the 
employer's  standpoint.  Where  the  need  for  improvement 
really  exists,  pensions  either  fail  to  influence  turnover,  or 
else  actually  increase  it. 

5.  To  Create  a  New  Disciplinary  Hold  on  the  Em- 
ployes. Although  few  managers  admit  that  there  is  any  ele- 
ment of  this  intent  in  their  plans,  pension  schemes  have  been 
used  in  a  variety  of  disciplinary  ways.  Instances  have  been 
cited  in  the  Survey  of  occasions  where  strikers  have  been 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  pension  rights.  A  well  known 
company  makes  a  practice,  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  of  re- 
ducing their  men  as  they  approach  retirement  age,  both  in 
salary  and  in  authority.  The  manager  admitted  confiden- 
tially that  "he  could  not  get  away  with  this"  unless  these  older 
men  were  controlled  by  the  prospect  of  the  pension. 

A  pension  expert  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  many  plans,  and  who  has  personally  prepared  systems  for 
some  of  the  largest  industrial  companies,  in  commenting  on  a 
different  kind  of  scheme  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  pen- 
sions, said :  "From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  employer, 
it  would  have  the  disadvantage,  if  it  became  anywhere  near 
universal,  that  it  would  not  tie  the  employes  to  him," — the 
sense  being  that  the  ordinary  pension  would  "tie  the  em- 
ployes to  him." 

Most  theorists  who  have  discussed  pensions  maintain  that 
they  are,  in  essence,  deferred  pay.  This  theory,  if  accepted, 
throws  the  entire  scheme  of  pensions,  under  any  ordinary 
plan,  into  a  system  of  tontine:  insurance.  The  tontine  prin- 
ciple, which  is  now  almost  universally  condemned,  provides 
benefits  for  the  few  survivors  out  of  the  contributions  of 
many;  it  is  a  grand  gambling  scheme  of  insurance.  Now  if 
pensions  are  deferred  pay,  the  portion  of  the  wage  thus  de- 
ferred and  used  to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  few  who  become 
eligible  is  irretrievably  lost  to  those  who  die  or  fail  to  satisfy 
requirements  extending  throughout  the  entire  period  of  pro- 
ductive life.  The  few  who  both  live  and  satisfy  the  require- 
ments get  pensions  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  in  small  part 
by  their  own  deferred  pay,  but  mostly  by  the  deferred  pay 
of  others  who  have  died  or  not  complied  with  the  rules. 

The  test  of  whether  or  not  pensions  are  deferred  pay  is 
not  the  lowering  of  wages  where  the  system  is  in  operation, 
but,  wages  being  the  same  in  two  similar  establishments,  the 
fact  that  the  pension  system  in  one  attracts  employes 
from  the  other.  Where  the  likelihood  of  receiving  the  pen- 
sion is  surrounded  by  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  employes, 
it  is  probable  that  it  partakes  only  infinitesimally,  if  at  all, 
of  the  principle  of  deferred  pay.  But  where  the  employes 
become  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  pension  plan  or  ex- 
pectant of  its  benefits,  it  immediately  becomes  deferred  pay 
in  essence.  This  applies  equally  to  "pension  policies"  where 
there  is  no  system,  but  where  the  employer  gives  pensions  in- 
formally to  his  needy  employes.     As  soon  as  the  employes  see 


enough  of  their  fellow  workers  receive  pensions  to  feel  certain, 
whether  justifiably  or  not,  that  they  in  turn  will  be  taken  care 
of  also,  the  pensions  become  essentially  "deferred  pay." 

But  wherever  this  principle  comes  into  operation  the  em- 
ployer ipso  facto  becomes  responsible  to  the  employe  for  the 
amount  of  the  deferred  pay.  He  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  withhold  or  pay  it  at  will.  The  principle  of  funds  in  trust 
should  govern.  That  it  does  not  do  so  is  perhaps  because 
this  feature  of  pensions  has  not  been  fully  recognized  as  yet 
by  the  law  courts  of  this  country.  Of  course  this  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  case  of  contributory  systems  where  part  of 
the  "deferred  pay"  is  put  through  the  books  in  a  grand  at- 
tempt at  camouflage  as  having  been  given  to  the  employes 
and  then  taken  back  again  and  held  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions (the  employes  seldom  actually  seeing  their  so-called 
"contributions").  In  such  cases  especially  it  seems,  inevitable 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  funds  thus  held  will  be  judged  to 
be  trust  funds,  and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  rigorous  laws 
governing  responsibility  by  the  administrators  of  such  funds. 

Yet  almost  every  system  in  existence  today  specifically  de- 
nies such  responsibilities  in  the  wording  of  its  rules,  although 
any  lawyer  must  recognize  the  futility  of  such  denials  were 
the  question  once  brought  before  the  courts. 

There  is  another  complication  which  is  of  major  import- 
ance. This  is  the  cost.  Few  employers  seem  to  realize  the 
probable  course  of  the  cost  of  their  pension  schemes  when 
they  introduce  them.  Actuaries,  again  and  again,  have 
warned  people  that  the  ordinary  pension  plans,  if  carried  out 
logically  and  fairly,  may  eventually  cost  10  per  cent  of  the 
payroll  or  perhaps  double  that  for  any  normal  group,  ac- 
cording to/  the  details  of  the  benefits.  Yet  if  any  industrial 
pension  plan  actually  began  to  rise  to  such  figures,  it  would 
immediately  be  discontinued  or  changed,  for  few  competi- 
tive businesses  could  stand  the  additional  burden.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  actuary  can  foretell  what  the  cost  of  a  pension 
plan  will  ultimately  be.  In  addition  to  the  uncertainties  of 
life  which  enter  into  the  usual  life  insurance,  there  are  in 
the  case  of  pensions  such  factors  as: 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  turnover  in  the  company; 

General  changes  in  wage  rates ; 

Fluctuation  of  the  time  after  which  the  employe  cannot  con- 
tinue to  work  efficiently; 

Strikes  or  general  industrial  changes; 

Improvements  in  sanitation  and  in  methods  of  preventing  in- 
dustrial diseases,  allowing  a  greater  percentage  of  employes  to 
reach  retirement  age; 

Changes  in  machines  or  methods  of  work. 

Most  of  these  extra-  factors  are  quite  unpredictable  and  any 
attempt  to  estimate  them  is  pure  buncombe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  employe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  of  the  pension  is  dangled  before  him  as  some- 
thing to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service. 
Yet  he  would  be  wise  not  to  count  on  it,  considering  all  the 
chances  there  are  of  his  finally  failing  to  receive  it. 

He  may  die;  he  may  get  a  better  job  and  leave  the  com- 
pany; he  may  be  fired.  The  company  may  not  pay  him  the 
pension  after  he  reaches  retirement  age — it  reserves  the  right 
not  to  if  it  sees  fit;  it  may  discontinue  the  entire  plan  be- 
fore or  perhaps  after  he  reaches  retirement  age  because  of  the 
unexpected  increase  in  cost;  it  may  discontinue  the  plan  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  policy — it  reserves  the  right  to  discon- 
tinue the  plan  at  any  time ;  or  the  company  may  be  dissolved 
or  bought  by  another  company  with  a  different  policy. 

To  sum  up :  It  seems  to  be  expedient  for  employers  to  pro- 
vide some  means  for  taking  care  of  their  employes  during  old 
age,  but  none  of  the  various  schemes  for  industrial  pensions 
in  current  use  meet  the  exigencies  satisfactorily  and  their 
cost  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  which  the  companies  are 
assuming  as  far  distant  future  obligations. 

But  there  is  a  possible  substitute  for  pensions  which  ap- 
parently meets  most  of  the  objections  raised  in  this  article, 
which  has  a  cost  that  can  be  estimated  closely  and  which 
involves  no  long  time  obligations.  A  sketch  of  this  substitute 
will  be  presented  in  the  Survey  for  September  24. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 


Conducted  by 
JOSEPH   K.   HART 


Workers'  Education  at  Amherst 


DURING  the  past  year  Amherst  College,  working  with 
local  central  labor  unions,  conducted  classes  for  work- 
ers in  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Mass.  This  work  will 
be. continued  during  the  next  school  year.  In  personnel  and 
method  of  instruction  the  courses  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  offered  in  the  trade  union  colleges  and  other  experi- 
ments in  workers'  education  which  seem  to  have  gained  a 
firm  foothold  in  America  during  the  past  two  years.  But, 
so  far  as  we  know,  Amherst  was  the  first  American  college 
to  assume  a  direct  charge  in  the  responsibility  for  work  of 
this  sort.  And  except  for  the  very  interesting  experiment 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  the  field  is  one  to  which 
other  colleges  have  yet  to  commit  themselves. 

Indeed,  many  men  who  are  connected  with  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  from  the  attempt  to  adapt  those  institutions  to  the 
requirements  of  workers'  education.  Among  organized  work- 
ers there  are  more  than  a  few  who  will  agree  with  them. 
Of  the  latter,  a  number  whose  insight  and  whole-hearted 
interest  in  the  problem  entitle  their  opinions  to  consideration 
and  respect  are  frank  to  state  their  belief  that  no  American 
college  is  either  willing  or  equipped  to  give  the  working 
classes  material  of  value  to  them.  They  feel  that  if  the  work 
is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  organized  and  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  organized  labor.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  workers'  resources  for  education 
are  too  limited  to  admit  the  discarding  of  any  possible  agency 
without  thorough  trial.  They  hold  that,  in  spite  of  the 
many  obvious  difficulties,  the  colleges  may  have  something 
to  offer  to  working  men  and  women,  and  that  the  latter 
would  have  a  very  valuable — perhaps  even  a  humanizing — 
influence  upon  the  institutions  with  which  their  contacts 
were  made.  The  trade  union  college  has  their  complete  sup- 
port, but  they  think  that  the  colleges  and  universities  also 
can  help. 

-Many  lengthy  and  plausible  arguments  have  been  and  may 
be  advanced  on  either  side.  They  will  not  be  treated  here. 
It  is  probable  that  a  pragmatic  conclusion  will  be  reached 
after  we  have  tried  and  failed,  and  hit  and  missed  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  classes  in 
Springfield  and  Holyoke  constitute  a  laboratory  experiment. 
There  has  been  far  too  little  experience  to  warrant  dog- 
matic generalization.  In  fact,  to  those  who  have  worked 
with  them,  the  classes  seem  to  offer  material  that  is  usable 
for  the  support  of  almost  any  contention.  But  the  factual 
record  is  put  down  here  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

The  classes  grew  from  a  conference  held  in  Springfield 
in  the  summer  of  1920.  At  this  conference  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  central  labor  unions  of  Springfield  and 
Holyoke,  the  Springfield  locals  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
and  from  Amherst  College.  An  executive  committee  of 
fourteen  was  formed — nine  members  representing  the  labor 
organizations  mentioned,  and  five  representing  Amherst  Col- 
lege. One  of  the  latter  was  the  executive  secretary,  who 
was  to  sit  and  advise  with  the  committee  but  was  to  have 
no  vote.  The  executive  committee  drew  up  all  rules  of  or- 
ganization and  procedure,  and  holds  the  sole  authority  for 
the  conduct  of  the  work,  except  as  it  has  delegated  that 
authority  to  the  individual  classes.  It  decided  that  its  rul- 
ings should  be  effective  for  one  year  only,  so  that  its  future 
action  might  not  be  bound  by  the  inevitable  mistakes  of  its 
first  program. 

From  the  announcement  of  the  project,  the  following  is 
quoted : 


REGISTRATION 

The  courses  will  be  open  to  all  men  and  women  affiliated  with 
the  labor  organizations  which  are  a  party  to  this  venture,  and 
also  to  any  working  man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  educa- 
tion, and  will  agree  to  undertake  the  obligations  required  of  the 
students  in  these  classes.  Each  class  will  start  work  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  have  registered  for  a  given  course. 


It  is  no  more  expected  that  the  fees  of  the  working  students 
will  meet  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  classes,  than  is  the 
tuition  of  resident  students  expected  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
established  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  As 
soon  as  a  class  is  organized,  however,  each  member  will  be 
required  to  contribute  $2  which  will  be  placed  in  a  fund  the 
use  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  class  itself.  It  may 
vote  to  return  the  deposits  to  members  whose  attendance  has 
come  up  to  a  given  standard,  to  devote  the  fund  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  the  class,  or  to  put  it  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  it  deems  fit.  Sufficient  funds  are  available  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  classes  for  the  current  year. 

INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  Am- 
herst College. 

Classes  are  to  be  limited  to  small  groups.  In  general  the 
number  of  a  class  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-four,  nor  less 
than  twelve. 

Each  class  will  meet  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  two  hours. 

Most  of  the  groups  will  meet  in  the  evening,  although  an- 
other hour  may  be  arranged. 

Each  group  is  to  be  self-administering.  It  is  to  select  its  sub- 
ject for  study,  confirm  the  executive  committee's  choice  of  in- 
structor, establish  and  enforce  its  own  standard  of  work,  decide 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  fees  of  its  members,  and  regulate  all 
other  details  connected  with  its  work. 

The  instructor  is  to  plan  and  conduct  his  work  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  class  or  of  a  class  committee.  In  all 
matters  the  instructor  will  deal  directly  with  the  class,  or  if  the 
class  so  elects,  through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  members  of  the  classes  are  to  attend  regularly  (unless 
prevented  by  unavoidable  causes),  to  do  the  reading  assigned, 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  work  set  by  the  group,  and  to 
live  up  to  the  other  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  classes 
of  which  the)'  are  members- 

The  classes  are  to  be  conducted  upon  the  discussion  method. 
A  careful  program  of  study  will  be  followed,  but  each  member 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  question  the  instructor  and  his  fel- 
low members,  and  to  express  his  own  opinion  upon  matters 
under  discussion. 

The  announcement  also  contained  outlines  of  certain 
courses  that  might  be  offered  if  there  were  sufficient  elections. 
These  announcements,  with  registration  blanks,  were  dis- 
tributed late  in  September.  On  October  1,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber had  registered  to  warrant  the  starting  of  four  classes — 
two  in  economics,  one  in  practical  English,  and  one  in  mathe- 
matics. The  latter  two  failed.  It  seemed  to  the  instructors 
in  charge  that  the  classes  required  work  of  a  very  elementary 
character  which  duplicated  courses  already  offered  by  the 
night  high  schools.  The  classes  in  economics — one  in  Holy- 
oke, one  in  Springfield — met  with  more  success.  They  were 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  June,  and  it 
is  upon  the  basis  of  their  experience  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee decided  to  continue  the  work  next  year. 

The  Springfield  class  met  in  a  hall  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  Building.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  sixteen,  and 
the  attendance  was  very  regular.  There  were  no  Avomen 
in  this  class.  All  of  the  men  were  trade  union  members. 
The  Holyoke  class  was  somewhat  larger.  It  met  in  the 
Holyoke  High  School.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  thirty- 
two  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty-five.  As 
in  Springfield,  there  was  a  nucleus  of  officers  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  of  trade  union  officials.     In  addition  there 
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were  a  number  of  trade  union  rank  and  file,  a  foreman  or 
two,  at  least  one  technician,  and  a  sprinkling  of  business 
men,  politicians,  city  employes,  professional  men,  and  about 
eight  women — almost  all  of  the  latter  school  teachers  and 
college  graduates.  Both  classes  showed  a  definite  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  year — an  attempt  to  make  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  certain  phases  of  the  control  of  industrial  so- 
ciety. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  workers' 
classes  actually  maintain  "college  standards."  From  the  ex- 
perience of  these  two  classes,  it  would  seem  that  the  question 
is  a  peculiarly  barren  one.  Certainly,  many  of  the  same- 
questions  were  raised  in  the  classes  for  workers  that  were 
raised  in  classes  within  the  college  proper.  But  certainly, 
the  reaction  of  the  two  groups  to  such  problems,  their  analy- 
ses, their  definitions  of  issues,  their  conclusions,  were  quite 
different.  It  seems  more  nearly  accurate  and  fruitful  to 
state  that  the  work  was  as  valid  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  issues  were  defined,  and  problems  followed  home,  or  as 
nearly  home  as  the  class  or  the  instructor  was  able  to  take  them. 
There  was  no  dodging  of  issues  nor  postponing  of  discussion 
on  the  ground  that  a  particular  inquiry  seemed  likely  to  lead 
into  a  field  that  presented  unusual  intricacies.  And  the  discus- 
sion in  the  workers'  classes  was  much  more  eager  and  spon- 
taneous than  is  ever  heard  in  most  college  lecture  rooms. 
Seldom  did  the  classes  fail  to  incur  janitorial  wrath  by  re- 
maining in  session  long  after  the  time  for  closing.  In  Spring- 
field, at  least,  the  janitor  learned  to  go  home,  and  to  allow 
the  class  to  lock  his  building  for  him. 

Readings  were  assigned,  and  done  with  reasonable  faith- 
fulness. No  written  work  was  required  or  attempted,  and 
no  provision  was  made  for  grading  or  credits. 

The  work  was  conducted  in  a  manner  as  nearly  non- 
propagandist  as  reasonably  human  instructors  with  human 
prejudices  could  make  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  handle 
relevant  problems,  to  see  that  the  important  issues  were 
raised,  to  bring  forth  factual  information,  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  such  information,  and  to  demonstrate  a  technique 
for  the  handling  of  economic  problems.  Opinions  and  emo- 
tions were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  June,  consideration  was  given  to  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  experience  justified  the  continuation  of  the  classes 
for  another  year.  Both  the  members  of  the  classes  and  the 
executive  committee  decided  that  the  work  should  go  on. 
The  college  authorities  also  approved  of  its  continuation  and 
guaranteed  its  support. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict  what  the  future  will 
bring.  Almost  unanimously,  the  members  of  last  year's  clas- 
ses have  signified  their  intentions  of  continuing.  The  officers 
of  the  unions  in  both  cities  say  that  the  enrollments  will  be 
substantially  larger  than  before.  It  is  likely  that  a  number 
of  women  will  join  the  classes  in  Springfield.  It  seems,  too, 
that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  offering  courses  in 
other  subjects  than  economics.  But  spring  enthusiasms  do 
not  always  live  until  fall,  and  no  details  of  the  work  will 
be  authentically  certain  until  the  end  of  September. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  classes  believe  that 
workers'  education  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  stay. 
It  seems  to  them  that  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  should  not  be  barred  to  the  workers, 
if  they  are,  or  may  be  made  of  value  to  them.  And  it  seems 
essential  that  this  freedom  of  access  to  the  worker  should 
have  a  de  facto  as  well  as  a  de  jure  existence.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  a  valid  connection  is  possible,  it  will  prove  of 
unquestionable  value  to  the  colleges,  for  students  without 
leisure  class  prejudices  will  probably  demand  that  instruc- 
tion contribute  to  other  than  leisure  class  standards  of  cul- 
ture. 

But  they  are  willing  to  recognize  the  validity  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  raised  by  individuals  on  either  side.  Will 
boards  of  trustees — many  of  them  business  men — sanction 
the  unbiased  education  of  workers  who  may  thereby  be  made 


more  effective  in  opposing  their  business  policies?  Are  col- 
lege instructors  liberal  enough  for  the  work,  and  can  they 
adapt  their  teaching  technique  to  make  their  material  intel- 
ligible and  of  interest  to  the  workers?  Are  working  men 
and  women  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  spare  time 
to  serious  study?  Are  they  interested  in  scholarship — in  the 
scientific  approach  that  seeks  facts  as  they  exist,  refusing  to 
distort,  or  ignore  material  that  does  not  substantiate  a  pre- 
conceived view  upon  any  subject? 

The  Amherst-Springfield-Holyoke  classes  are  a  laboratory 
experiment  in  the  field.  It  will  not  necessarily  be  a  decisive 
experiment.  If  the  classes  fail  it  will  not  prove  that  another 
institution  may  not  succeed.  But  to  those  who  are  interested, 
it  seems  to  be  an  experiment  that  is  big  with  promise,  and 
well  \vorth  the  effort  entailed.  They  would  be  pleased  if 
it  proved  its  vigor  by  outgrowing  Amherst  and  Springfield 
and  Holyoke,  and  spread  to  other  colleges  and  industrial 
centers  throughout  the  country.  But  the  important  thing 
is  not  that  the  Amherst  experiment  should  succeed,  nor  even 
that  it  should  be  proved  that  established  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  a  valid  contribution  to  make  to  workers'  edu- 
cation. The  important  thing  is  that  workers'  education  should 
be  forwarded  in  the  way  that  is  most  effective. 

F.  Stacy  May. 

Secretary,  Classes  for  Workers  at  Amherst  College. 

Citizens  through  Understanding 

i 

IN  the  borough  hall  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  July  12,  a 
boy  of  seventeen  occupied  the  mayor's  chair,  a  boy  of 
eighteen  sat  at  the  clerk's  desk  and  three  young  men  and 
three  young  women  occupied  the  seats  of  the  town  council- 
lors. In  the  presence  of  an  audience  which  filled  the  space 
in  the  chamber  allotted  to  the  public,  these  eight  young  peo- 
ple gravely,  with  incisiveness  and  not  without  humor  dis- 
cussed and  took  action  upon  the  affairs  of  Glen  Ridge  which 
pertained  especially  to  youth.  The  proceedings  had  a  de- 
corum which  similar  meetings  of  adults  not  infrequently  lack; 
they  were  cautious,  sensible  and  businesslike.  More  than 
one  witness  of  them  said  to  himself,  "Why,  of  course.  Per- 
fectly simple.  And  the  best  training  for  citizenship  that 
ever  was  devised.  Why  has  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  be- 
fore?" 

Indeed,  why  not? 

II 
It  is  easier  to  get  money  than  to  keep  it.  It  is  also  easier 
sometimes  to  get  a  good  law  passed  than  to  get  good  out  of 
the  law  after  it  has  been  passed.  Also,  it  is  easier  to  sup- 
plant tyranny  with  free  institutions  than  it  is  to  keep  the 
institutions  free  and  to  secure  to  the  individual  citizen  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  written  documents  declare 
are  his. 

The  Great  War  has  awakened  the  country  to  many  things. 
The  American  people  have  become  vaguely  aware  that  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,  though  they 
have  not  been  especially  lucid  in  pointing  out  what  it  is,  or 
where  the  remedy  lies.  Many  and  diverse  have  been  the 
ways  devised  since  the  Armistice  by  patriots  individual  and 
patriots  corporate  to  carry  on  what  has  been  nebulously 
known  as  "Americanization  work."  A  great  many  pamph- 
lets have  been  printed,  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money  has 
been  expended,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  results.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done 
in  a  patronizing  spirit,  which  is  bad ;  some  of  it  in  a  spirit 
of  swallow-it-or-I'll-shoot,  which  is  considerably  worse.  All 
of  it  has  been  too  objective ;  it  has,  that  is,  been  directed  at 
the  other  fellow,  generally  the  foreign-born. 

What  after  all  is  Americanization?  Surely  it  is  more  than 
making  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Slovene,  the  Jew,  the 
Greek,  learn  to  stumble  through  an  English  text,  or  take 
out    citizenship   papers    or    swear    allegiance   to    institutions 
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whicfi  he  does  not  comprehend.  It  is  important  that  the 
alien  who  comes  to  our  shores  should  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage; it  is  important  also  that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible 
become  an  American  citizen  and  feel,  even  though  remotely 
and  imperfectly,  that  in  thinking  of  America,  he  is  thinking 
of  something  of  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  he  is  a  part.  But 
there  is  more  to  Americanization  than  that.  Americaniza- 
tion is  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  a  thing  connected  funda- 
mentally with,  any  particular  piece  of  territory.  Let  an-earth- 
quake  engulf  the  North  American  continent,  and,  so  long 
as  one  true  American  should  survive,  Americanism  might 
blossom  as  fragrantly  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  or  Madagascar 
as  ever  in  its  original  soil.  Americanism  is  a  matter  of  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy.  The  mechanics  of  language  and 
of  legal  procedure  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  patriotic 
exercises  are  only  an  expression.  To  understand  American 
institutions  and  to  believe  in  them  is  to  be  an  American. 

The  only  Americanization  work,  therefore,  which  is  use- 
ful and  important,  which,  indeed,  is  more  than  an  irritation 
and  a  confusion,  is  that  which  undertakes  deliberately  to 
create  an  understanding  of  American  institutions. 

Ill 

We  get  knowledge  from  books;  we  get  understanding 
from  experience.  Schools  and  colleges  can  do  little  more 
than  inject  into  their  students  certain  fundamental  facts  of 
art  and  science  and  history,  to  shake  around  noisily  in  their 
possessors  until  experience  comes  to  set  them  into  relation 
with  one  another  and  with  life  itself,  and  to  build  that  thing 
which  the  writer  of  the  Proverbs  implied  was  greater  than 
wisdom — understanding. 

A  youth  may  learn  the  facts  about  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people,  from  books  or  from 
the  lips  of  a  teacher,  but  he  can  acquire  an  understanding 
of  popular  government  only  by  actually,  to  some  degree,  un- 
dertaking some  of  the  functions  of  it. 

That  is  not  new  doctrine;  it  is  very  old  doctrine.  It  has 
been  preached  for  years  by  William  R.  George  and  Wilson 
L.  Gill,  by  Frank  Crane  and  Richard  Welling  and  others. 
It  has  been  practised  intensively  by  Mr.  George  at  Free- 
villc  and  widely  and  with  marked  success  by  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  in  Cuba.  Thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  coun: 
try  have  followed  their  lead,  instituting  self-government  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  training  youth  for  citizenship  and  at  the 
same  time  placing  discipline  on  the  only  basis  on  which  it 
can  ever  be  made  deeply  effective — common  responsibility 
for  the  law  and  for  the  enforcement  of  it.  Self-government 
for  juniors  is  a  familiar  thing  in  schools;  it  is  a  new  thing 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  municipal  government. 

The  first  junior  municipality  was  organized  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  in  1916.  The  junior  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  elected  their  junior  mayor,  their 
junior  town  council,  their  junior  chief  of  police,  judge, 
street-cleaning  commissioner,  commissioner  of  public  works, 
school  board,  etc.,  who  functioned  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess until  the  war  came  and  practically  the  whole  of  the 
junior  government  was  enlisted  or  was  drafted.  The  junior 
chief  of  police  captured  junior  thieves  who  had  baffled  the 
adult  official ;  the  junior  judge  handled  delicate  truancy  cases 
which  the  adult  judge  could  not  reach;  the  junior  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  a  student  in  the  Cornell  School  of 
Architecture,  gave  his  adult  superior  a  liberal  education  in 
civil   engineering  and   aesthetics. 

Self-Government,  Inc.,  a  Council  for  Democratic  Train- 
ing, has  recently  been  organized  with  Richard  Welling  as 
chairman  and  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  as  director,  to  help  young 
people  throughout  the  country,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one,  to  establish  junior  municipalities.  A  num- 
ber of  communities  in  northern  New  Jersey,  including  Bloom- 
field,  South  Orange,  and  Newark,  are  in  various  stages  of 
organization;  and  in  Greenwich  Village,  Manhattan,  "New 
York  Junior  City  No.   1"  held  its  primaries  early  in  July. 


COUNCIL   OF  THE    JUNIOR    MUNICIPALITY    OF  CLEN    RIDCE 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  is  fully  organized  and  is  functioning  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  adult  government.  Here  and 
there,  young  people  who  have  been  stirred  by  the  example 
of  the  juniors  of  Glen  Ridge  have  applied  to  the  council 
for  assistance  in  forming  junior  municipalities.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  council  to  establish  one  hundred  junior  muni- 
cipalities before  July  1,  1922,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
it  is  offering  a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  junior  government 
in  a  town  of  20,000  or  less  which  shall  by  that  date  be  best 
organized  and  most  active  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  purpose  of  Self-Government,  Inc.,  is  as  follows: 

In  general:  to  secure  for  the  youth  of  every  American  com- 
munity the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  direction  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  life  of  their  community,  and  so  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  necessary  for  effective  political  and  social 
service.  In  particular:  to  make  it  possible  for  these  junior 
citizens,  in  cooperation  with  their  local  government,  to  initiate 
and  carry  on  a  junior  government. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  junior  government  is  to  serve 
real  and  not  fictitious  needs.  The  officials  of  this  junior 
government,  duly  elected  by  the  junior  citizens,  are,  in  com- 
pany with  their  fellow  junior  citizens,  intended  to  assist  the 
regular  government  so  far  as  their  capabilities  may  permit 
and  the  constituted  authorities  deem  feasible. 

IV 

The  so-called  "un-American"  elements  in  the  American 
body  politic  are  composed*  for  the  most  part  not  at  all  of 
men  and  women  who,  having  studied  American  institutions, 
have  determined  that  they  are  unjust  and  incapable  of  giv- 
ing that  freedom  of  opportunity  which  every  man  and  wo- 
man has  a  right  to  ask.  They  are  composed  of  people  who 
simply  do  not  understand.  Many  of  them  are  foreigners 
who,  having  been  oppressed  in  the  name  of  law  and  order 
at  home,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  insistence  upon  law 
and  order  here  means  oppression  also,  and  hungrily  snap  at 
any  political  bait  which  seems  to  promise  freedom  from  re- 
straint. They  have  to  be  enlightened.  But  these  are  not 
the  worst  menace.  There  are  others,  of  old  American  stock, 
who  have  taken  their  duties  as  citizens  so  lightly  that  they 
are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
self-government.  They  brand  American  institutions  a  fail- 
ure without  recognizing  that  they  themselves  are  a  contribut- 
ing cause  to  whatever  failure  there  may  be;  and  that,  as 
they  and  their  discontented  fellows  begin  to  do  their  duty 
as  citizens,  the  state  of  the  nation  will  begin  to  mend. 

The  function  of  the  junior  municipality  is  to  make  young 
men  and  women  understand  what  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people,  means;  to  make  them  under- 
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stand  the  spirit  of  American  institutions;  to  make  them  un- 
derstand the  obligations  which  are  the  price  of  the  rights 
which  they  enjoy;  not  to  discipline  them,  not  to  teach  them 
facts  or  theories  or  political  methods,  but  to  help  them  to 
understand. 

America,  these  days,  needs  a  good  deal  of  understanding. 

Hermann  Hagedorn. 

Methods  of  Mass  Education1 

IN  trying  to  decide  on  the  methods  of  mass  education,  two 
principles  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  methods  must  make 
it  possible,  first  of  all,  to  reach  the  largest  numbers.  Secondly, 
and  more  important,  the  educational  methods  must  be  such 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  base  the  systematic  instruction  primar- 
ily upon  the  every-day  life  and  experiences  of  the  worker. 
This  latter  principle  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It 
is  generally  recognized  by  pedagogues  that  successful  educa- 
tion always  passes  from  the  known,  the  things  with  which 
the  student  is  familiar,  to  the  less  known  and  to  the  un- 
known. This  rule  of  pedagogy  has  all  too  frequently  been 
neglected,  especially  in  adult  education ;  and  in  no  branch 
of  education  is  strict  observation  of  this  fundamental  rule 
more  necessary.  Besides,  the  very  conception  of  education 
makes  this  principle  indispensable.  How  can  we  hope  to 
change  the  natural  and  social  environment  from  a  source  of 
fear,  depression  and  enslavement  into  a  source  of  broader 
freedom,  creative  imagination  and  stronger  personality,  un- 
less our  educational  methods  take  for  their  starting  point  this 
very  natural  and  social  environment  of  the  student. 

The  following  methods,  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
labor  educational  organizations,  are  based  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples. Not  that  the  writer  considers  all  or  any  of  them  as 
possible  of  universal  application,  or  as  fully  meeting  the 
principles  laid  down  above.  They  are  given  here  as  the 
basis  for  discussion.  The  best  way  to  promote  discussion  of 
any  important  subject  is  to  bring  in  some  definite  suggestion, 
however  imperfect  it  may  be. 

The  shop  meeting  is  perhaps  the  best  available  means  of 
promoting  mass  education.  As  a  method  of  reaching  large 
masses,  it  is  practically  unsurpassable.  From  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  organized  workers  attend  the  shop  meetings 
of  their  respective  industries.  But  what  is  more  important, 
the  shop  meeting  has  to  a  degree  always  been,  so  to  say,  the 
kindergarten  or  the  elementary  school  of  that  spontaneous 
workers'  education  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  is  at  the  shop  meeting  that  the  worker  gets  his 
first  lessons  in  industrial  problems,  the  fixing  of  wages,  shop 
management  and  discipline,  relations  between  the  shop  ad- 
ministration, the  workers  and  the  union,  community  rights 
and  responsibilities,  parliamentary  law:  in  short,  the  a,  b,  c 
of  economics  and  sociology. 

This  experience  of  the  worker  could  be  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  made  the  starting  point  for  more  substantial 
educational  work.  The  immediate  problems  of  the  worker 
in  the  shop,  the  shop  technique  and  environment,  could  be 
made  by  the  teacher  into  a  project  for  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  of  its  inter-relation  with 
other  industries,  of  the  wage  system  and  sources  of  income 
in  general,  of  the  real  versus  the  nominal  wage  and  the  cost 
of  living ;  and  from  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  questions  of 
exchange,  credit,  money,  the  nature  of  competitive  society, 
experiments  in  cooperation,  etc.  Such  a  course  would  in  all 
probability  find  a  ready  response  among  the  workers,  since 
it  could  help  them  to  defetishize  their  immediate  environ- 
ment. They  would  inevitably  feel  that  the  education  they 
were  getting  would  help  them  to  develop  more  and  more 
into  free  agents,  able  to  face  their  environment  on  a  firmer 


1   An    introductory   article    which    will    help   to   explain    the   present   one   ap- 
peared in  the  Survey  for  June  25,  page  441. 


basis  than  heretofore.  The  writer  does  not  know  of  any 
better  way  than  this  to  make  the  workers  conceive  of  edu- 
cation as  an  element  of  substantial  importance  in  their  daily 
life  and  struggle  rather  than  as  a  more  or  less  unnecessary 
luxury. 

The  direct  benefits  to  the  labor  organization  that  might 
be  gained  from  making  the  shop  meeting  the  educational  unit 
are  inestimable.  The  shop  meeting  is  the  industrial  unit. 
The  power  of  the  labor  organization  is  proportional  to  its 
power  and  control  in  this  industrial  unit.  That,  perhaps, 
explains  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  insistence  of 
every  labor  organization,  independent  of  its  ideology  or  struc- 
ture, on  the  union  shop  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  union.  If  this  industrial  unit  should  also  be- 
come the  educational  unit,  it  would  quite  necessarily  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  labor  organization  to  a  degree  which  could 
hardly  be  appreciated  now.  For  educational  work  done 
directly  at  the  shop  meeting  would  naturally  have  to  be  based 
on  the  immediate  problems  and  environment  as  a  project. 
It  would  have  to  start  with  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
the  industry  and  the  organization.  It  would  create  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  educating  the  entire  mem- 
bership into  the  common  task  and  aspirations  of  the  union 
and  for  the  development  of  a  concerted  volition  with  the 
assurance  of  concerted  action.  It  would  also  help  enormously 
to  develop  a  sufficient  number  of  members  able  to  handle 
intelligently  and  competently  the  business  of  the  organization 
and  the  various  shop  committees,  such  as  price  committees 
and  grievance  committees. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  these  advantages, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  shop  meeting  is  often  a  very  irregular  affair.  In 
many  unions  it  meets  at  irregular  intervals  and  only  in  emer- 
gency cases.  It  must  be  evident  that  in  order  to  do  systematic 
educational  work  at  the  shop  meeting  it  would  have  to  meet 
more  regularly ;  let  us  say  at  least  once  a  month.  The  present 
assembly  places  of  the  shop  meeting  are  not  well  adapted  to 
educational  work,  and  it  would"  be  difficult  to  get  ade- 
quate accommodations  for  the  large  number  of  shops  con- 
trolled by  substantial  labor  organizations.  Besides,  every 
shop  meeting  is  now  usually  concerned  with  an  important 
problem  of  immediate  vital  interest,  such  as  the  settlement 
of  a  price  list,  the  discharge  of  a  worker,  mistreatment  or 
some  such  thing.  Its  members  meet  immediately  after  work, 
before  dinner,  and  are  anxious  to  get  through  with  their 
business  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  therefore  frequently 
object  to  the  introduction  of  anything  which  would  seem  to 
be  outside  of  its  immediate  task.  Finally,  there  will  be  the 
question  of  getting  the  necessary  instructors.  The  teaching 
of  adults,  and  especially  workers,  demands,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, very  great  skill ;  also,  and  this  must  be  empha- 
sized, it  demands  a  rather  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject 
than  is  usually  allowed  for.  But  teaching  at  the  shop  meet- 
ing, with  the  immediate  environment  and  problems  as  the 
project,  will  also  involve  an  intimate  knowledge  of  industry, 
of  the  organization,  and  what  is  more  important,  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  working  people.  The  teacher  literally  will 
have  to  be  an  equal  among  equals. 

All  these  difficulties,  the  writer  realizes,  cannot  be  easily 
overcome.  But  the  advantages  of  making  the  shop  meeting 
the  educational  unit  seem  to  be  so  great  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  labor  organizations  to  make  a  serious 
effort  in  this  direction.  If  it  cannot  be  done  at  once  for  all 
the  shops,  it  can  be  tried  at  least  fop  a  number  of  the  larger 
shops  embracing,  let  us  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  of 
the  industry.  There  are  some  university  men  who  are  able 
to  teach;  a  number  of  others  could  adapt  themselves;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  labor  men,  perhaps  a  large  number, 
who  could  with  a  little  preparation  meet  all  the  demands  of 
this  work.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  shop  chairmen 
could  be  easily  prepared  for  the  task. 
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To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  instructor,  the  shop  meetings 
could  be  provided  with  carefully  prepared  outlines,  which 
could  serve  as  introductory  statements  and  guides  for  discus- 
sion and  could  greatly  help  the  instructor,  especially  the  less 
experienced,  and  the  shop  chairman.  These  could  be  pre- 
pared somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Fabian  tracts,  either  by 
the  educational  department  of  the  respective  international 
unions  or,  whenever  the  problem  was  of  a  general  nature, 
by  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 

The  local  union  meeting  could  be  made  available  even 
more  than  the  shop  meeting  for  purposes  of  mass  education. 
The  attendance  at  the  local  union  meetings  ranges  anywhere 
from  io  to  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  and  reaches 
that  element  which  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  life  and 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  union.  Because  of  their 
devotion  to  and  preoccupation  with  union  work,  this  active 
membership  has  little  opportunity  to  look  for  education  out- 
side of  that  connected  with  their  immediate  organization 
activities.  It  is  needless  to  explain  that  everything  said  about 
the  spontaneous  educational  value  of  the  shop  meeting  applies 
to  a  much  larger  extent  to  the  local  union  meeting  and  the 
executive  functions  connected  therewith.  But  just  because 
of  this  spontaneous  education  received  by  the  active  union 
element,  just  because  of  its  important  functions  and  part  in 
the  labor  movement,  it  needs  a  much  broader  acquaintance 
with  the  general  problems  of  social  and  economic  life.  At 
the  same  time,  popular  scientific  lectures  arranged  for  these 
meetings  should  become  a  sufficient  attraction  to  make  at- 
tendance much  larger,  a  need  which  is  acutely  felt  by  every 
labor  organization.  The  local  union  meetings  are  usually 
held  every  other  week  and  it  would  therefore  be  quite  possible 
to  arrange  short  series  of  three,  four  or  more  lectures  each, 
devoted  to  a  single  subject.  Since  attendance  at  the  local 
union  meetings  always  has  a  permanent  nucleus  of  the  same 
members,  such  series  would  actually  amount  to  a  popular 
class. 

The  same  project  method  as  that  described  for  the 
shop  meeting  can  be  applied,  with  necessary  modifications, 
to  the  local  union  meeting.  The  experience  of  the  United 
Labor  Education  Committee  which  has  prompted  such  lec- 
tures at  local  union  meetings  for  about  two  years  has  shown 
that  with  Na  little  persistence  they  can  be  made  a  success. 
Those  given  by  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee  in- 
cluded a  series  of  lectures  on  recent  tendencies  in  the  labor 
movement;  the  state  and  the  worker,  discussing  such  subjects 
as  picketing,  injunctions  and  labor  legislation;  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement ;  methods  of  trade  unionism,  a  discussion 
of  strikes,  collective  bargaining,  collective  agreements;  forms 
of  trade  union  organization,  discussing  craft  and  industrial 
unionism ;  the  shop  steward  movement ;  the  worker  and  the 
community,  discussing  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment; and  some  single  lectures  were  also  given  on  the 
theoiy  of  evolution  and  other  natural  subjects,  which,  with 
the  proper  lantern  illustrations  and  motion  pictures  could  be 
very  successful. 

The  labor  press,  consisting  of  the  official  journals  of  the 
various  national  unions  and  the  papers  endorsed  by  central 
labor  bodies  and  state  federations,  could  become  an  important 
educational  factor.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  labor  journals,  the  labor  press  and  especially  the 
endorsed  labor  papers  are  mostly  beneath  criticism.  They 
seldom  contain  even  readable  information  on  local  union 
events  and  almost  never  go  beyond  that.  But  with  a  real 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  a 
more  sensitive  public  opinion  could  be  created  among  the 
local  unions  of  every  locality;  the  number  of  papers  could 
be  reduced,  and  they  could  be  supplied  with  greater  support 
and  subjected  to  greater  responsibility.  They  could  be  given 
the  means  to  become  of  real  service  and  of  educational  value 
to  the  labor  movement.  This  is  an  urgent  task  and  its  neces- 
sity cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 


The  pamphlet  and  the  book  have  never  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  American  labor  movement.  The  experience  of 
the  labor  movement  in  other  countries  supplies  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  pamphlet  and  the  book  could  become  the 
most  valuable  factors  of  mass  education.  I  have  mentioned 
how  the  short  tract  could  be  used  at  shop  meetings  and  for 
all  groups  of  workers  as  a  guide  and  stimulus  to  intelligent 
discussion  and  educational  work.  But  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  develop  among  the  rank  and  file  the  taste  for 
reading  and  the  ability  to  read.  This  might  be  done  if  the 
worker  could  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  guidance  to 
facilitate  his  reading,  and  with  such  reading  matter  as  will 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  his  every-day  life,  in- 
cluding the  problems  he  struggles  with  in  his  individual, 
family,  community  and  industrial  life.  The  pamphlet  and 
book  must  also  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  every  worker. 

The  travelling  or  portable  library  is  perhaps  the  best  means 
of  bringing  reading  matter  within  the  reach  of  workers  and 
of  fitting  the  reading  to  the  readers.  The  educational  depart- 
ments of  the  international  unions  could  arrange  a  number 
of  small  portable  libraries  each  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
or  fifty  carefully  selected  pamphlets  and  books,  including 
fiction  and  the  social  sciences,  encased  in  a  properly  arranged 
cardboard  box.  Such  a  collection  could  pass  from  shop  to 
shop  and  remain  in  each  shop  long  enough,  under  the  care 
of  the  shop  chairman,  to  enable  every  worker  who  might  so 
desire  to  make  use  of  it.  A  few  posters  which  might  perhaps 
be  put  up  in  some  shops,  with  the  permission  of  the  employer, 
could  also  help  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  workers  to  the 
libraries  as  well  as  to  the  other  educational  activities  of  the 
organization.  But  the  travelling  portable  library  in  charge 
of  the  shop  would  itself  work  as  a  great  stimulus,  and  if  the 
reading  matter  were  selected  to  meet  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  workers,  it  could  become  of  inestimable  educational 
value.  The  same  could  also  be  done  for  smaller  organiza- 
tions by  the  central  bodies  and  even  for  single  local  unions 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 

The  film  or  moving  picture  could  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  hold  of  the  commercialized  film  and  its  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  effect  upon  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  now  generally  recognized  as  an  almost  irreparable  social 
evil.  At  the  same  time  the  film's  power  for  good  could  be 
almost  as  great.  There  are  a  number  of  good  films  on  natural 
sciences.  There  are  very  few  tolerable  productions  of  literary 
masterpieces.  These  could  be  selected  and  used,  perhaps  with 
the  accompaniment  of  adequate  short  talks,  for  mass  educa- 
tion. The  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the  labor  union  halls 
are  entirely  unfit  for  this  purpose,  and  the  number  of  pictures 
is  so  limited  at  present,  and  some  of  them  so  lacking  in 
thrilling  elements,  that  not  a  great  deal  could  be  done.  A 
central  educational  body  such  as  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau  could,  however,  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 
Perhaps  the  Labor  Film  Service  could  be  of  assistance. 

The  dramatic  reading  and  play  whenever  possible  would 
be  no  less  valuable.  Drama  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 
thought  at  the  same  time.  The  United  Labor  Education  Com- 
mittee has  had  several  dramatic  readings  with  Edith  Wynne 
Mathewson  and  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  and  the  writer 
knows  of  few  activities  of  equal  educational  value  in  stimulat- 
ing thought,  waking  up  interest,  creating  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  life,  and  in  helping  to 
shape  the  elements  of  personality.  Masterful  interpretations 
of  such  works  as  Man  and  Superman,  The  Terrible  Meek, 
The  Servant  in  the  House,  Sister  Beatrice,  always  leave  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  workers.  The  United 
Labor  Education  Committee  had  a  fine  dream  of  establishing 
a  workmen's  theater,  but  our  workaday  world  proved  to  be 
unready  for  the  holiday.  Perhaps  a  country-wide  organiza- 
tion like  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  could  now  be  more 
successful  in  this  regard.  J.  M.  Budish. 
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Conducted  by 
WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY 


Savings  for  Old  Age  of  Women  Shoe  Workers 


CAN"  women  wage-earners  make  adequate  savings  from 
their  earnings  for  their  old  age?  This  country,  un- 
like England  or  Germany,  has  not  provided  old  age  pen- 
sions or  insurance  for  wage-workers.  The  assumption  seems  to 
be  that  working  men  and  women  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  old  age  by  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
during  working  years.  To  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  assumption  is  justifiable,  a  study  of  wo- 
men shoe  workers  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  made  by  the  author 
and  Elna  Anderson  working  under  the  direction  of  Lucile 
Eaves,  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  workers  in  the  shoe  industry  are  skilled  and 
capable  of  earning  good  wages.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
able  to  make  savings  for  old  age  if  such  savings  are  possible 
for  any  group  of  wage-earning  women.  What  is  the  situ- 
ation ? 

The  women  workers  found  in  the  stitching  rooms  of  the 
small  shoe  firms  of  Lynn,  were  particularly  adapted  to  this 
study,  because  large  numbers  of  them  were  elderly  and  had 
spent  their  lives  in  shoe  factories.  Four-fifths  of  the  408 
women  visited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  had  passed 
the  age  of  forty  and  79  women  had  passed  their  sixtieth 
birthdays.  One-half  had  worked  more  than  twenty  years  at 
the  trade  and  a  quarter  of  the  whole  group  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years.  Many  of  these  women  were  of  a  high  level  of 
intelligence,  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  for  saving  which  might  occur  dur- 
ing these  long  periods  of  service.  A  type  which  still  sur- 
vived in  Lynn  was  the  old  fashioned  spinster  who  wore  steel 
rimmed  spectacles  and  had  her  hair  drawn  back  tightly  from 
her  forehead.  When  she  spoke  her  severe  expression  was 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  humor  and  her  accent  was  that  of  a 
down  East  Yankee.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  group  were  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  and  were  mainly  of 
New  England  stock.  Three-quarters  of  the  women  were 
born  in  the  United  States  and  only  2  per  cent  outside  of 
English  speaking  countries.  As  one-half  were  either  un- 
married or  widows  without  children,  they  realized  that  they 
were  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  to  provide  for  the 
future,  and  were  therefore  keenly  interested  in  the  problem  of 
making  savings. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  these  women,  the  amounts 
which  they  had  saved  seemed  extraordinarily  small.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  women,  who  were  unmarried  or 
widowed,  stated  the  sums  which  they  had  been  able  to  lay 
aside  from  their  earnings.  (See  chart.)  One-half  of  these 
had  saved  nothing.  They  might  have  had  temporary  sav- 
ings which  tided  them  over  out-of-work  periods,  but  they  had 
nothing  for  the  future.  One-quarter  had  no  more  than  $500 
and  of  the  15  per  cent  who  had  accumulated  more  than  $1,000, 
only  6  exceptional  women  had  managed  to  save  over  $3,000. 
Ordinarily  these  sums  were  deposited  in  savings  banks  or  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bonds,  but  in  27  instances  they  had  been 
used  to  make  payments  on  homes. 

The  amounts  mentioned  do  not  include  insurance ;  the 
assumption  that  wage-earners  usually  carry  industrial  in- 
surance sufficient  for  funeral  expenses  was  not  borne  out  by 
the  statements  of  these  women.  On  the  contrary  nearly 
one-half,  (44  per  cent),  had  no  insurance,  and  only  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  number  carried  policies  of  more  than  $500. 
One  woman  reported  a  policy  of  $75  and  another  a  policy 
of  $95 — amounts  hardly  adequate  at  present  prices  to  cover 
their  burial  expenses.  Only  13  per  cent,  however,  were  left 
entirely  unprotected  against  emergency  and  old  age,  as  most 


of  those  who  had  no  money  in  the  savings  bank  had  sufficient 
foresight  to  take  out  insurance. 

What  are  the  reasons  that  these  women  did  not  make  more 
adequate  savings?  In  order  to  understand  the  opportunities 
which  they  had  for  saving,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count their  earnings  over  a  period  of  years,  the  relation  of 
such  earnings  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  family  responsi- 
bilities of  the  individual  worker.  Whether  every  opportunity 
was  utilized  depends  on  the  character  of  each  worker. 

Shoe  workers,  at  least  during  the  war,  had  a  reputation 
of  enjoying  high  wages.  Employers  not  uncommonly  quote 
from  their  payrolls  earnings  of  $50  and  $60  a  week.  One 
of  the  women  visited  reported  her  maximum  wage  for  one 
week  as  $67.80;  others  reported  maximum  weekly  earnings 
of  $35  and  $40.  The  only  possible  bases,  however,  for  a 
consideration  of  the  margins  between  wages  and  living  ex- 
penses are  annual  earnings.  These  figures,  on  account  of 
the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  industry,  give  a  different  im- 
pression. 

Of  the  403  women  who  reported  their  earnings  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  1920,  91  per  cent  earned  less  than  $i,ooo, 
that  is,  less  than  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $19.  In  1919, 
of  228  women,  89  per  cent  earned  less  than  a  $1,000.  The 
shoe  business  in  1919  was  very  prosperous;  in  1920  it  was 
flat.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  years  may 
be  more  clearly  indicated  by  two  examples.  One  highly 
skilled  worker  earned  $951  in  1919  and  $450  in  1920;  an- 
other $821  and  $649  in  the  respective  years.  As  the  state- 
ments of  the  women  could  not  be  verified  from  the  payrolls, 
a  "check  was  obtained  by  figures  furnished  by  six  representative 
firms,  which  employed  804  women  in  1920  and  945  in  1919. 
The  percentage  of  these  women  eaaning  less  than  $1,000 
was  98  per  cent  in  1920  and  92  per  cent  in  191 9.  The  reason 
that  the  figures  obtained  from  the  employers  give  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  earning  under  $1,000  than  those  ob- 
tained from  the  employes  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  408  women  seen  were  many  unusually  steady 
workers. 

The  margin  above  bare  living  expenses  whkh  might  be 
earned  by  shoe  workers  may  be  gaged  by  awards  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  The  min- 
imum wage  established  in  May,  1920,  for  paper  box  workers 
was  $15.50  a  week  or  $806  a  year.  Reliable  information 
concerning  the  numbers  who  earned  as  much  as  this  could 
not  be  secured  from  the  408  women  visited.  Calculations 
based  on  data  reported  in  the  Massachusetts  Statistics  of 
Manufactures  show  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all 
women  shoe  workers  in  Lynn  were  $589  in  1917  and  $699 
in  1 91 8.  As  the  minimum  necessary  income1  for  that  year 
was  $628,  the  average  shoe  worker  should  have  been  able  to 
save  $71.  To  discover  whether  wages  had  kept  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  figures  for  annual  earnings  from 
1910  to  1 91 8  were  compared  with  figures  showing  the  rise 
in  food,  rent  and  clothing  for  the  same  period.  Although 
wages  did  not  increase  as  fast  as  prices,  "real  wages"  were 
approximately  the  same  in  1918  as  in  1910.  This  average 
shoe  woker,  therefore,  might  have  had  a  balance  every  year 
between  $30  and  $100  which  could  have  been  put  aside  for 
her  old  age.  Even  with  an  annual  balance  of  $100,  nearly 
20  years  would  be  required  to  save  $2,000. 

The   possible   savings  which   the   individual   shoe   worker 

1  In  calculating  the  minimum  income  necessary  for  a  working  woman,  the 
list  of  requirements  accepted  by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission, 1914,  Bui.  No.  3,  was  used.  Prices  of  other  years  reported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life  were  substituted  for 
those  of    1914   in   the    calculations. 


44. K 


None       $500  and  less     $501-&L000 


fi001-f2000     $2001-43000     over  $3000 


SAVINGS    AND   INSURANCE   OF  WOMEN   SHOE  WORKERS 

The  chart  to  the  left  shows  the  savings  reported  by  257  single,  married,  divorced,  or  separated  women; 
that  to  the  right,  the  insurance  reported  by  261  women  of  the  same  groupings 


could  make  from  her  earnings  depended,  of  course,  on  her 
personal  circumstances,  on  the  way  in  which  she  lived  and 
on  whether  she  had  others  to  support.  The  minimum  wage 
estimate  for  living  expenses  in  based  on  the  amount  needed 
by  the  single  woman  who  boards  and  rooms  with  strangers. 
Only  a  fifth  of  the  women  whose/ savings  have  been  dis- 
cussed lived  in  this  way.  It  was  considered  too  expensive. 
The  price  commonly  quoted  in  Lynn  for  a  room  is  $5  a 
week  and  for  board  $6  or  $7  in  addition.  To  reduce  ex- 
penses a  woman  often  shared  her  room  with  a  friend.  Two 
such  women  said  that  they  had  pared  down  their  food  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  by  cooking  their  breakfasts  in  their 
room  on  the  gas  burner  and  eating  a  cold  supper.  They 
each  allowed  40  cents  a  day  for  the  noon  meal  in  a  cheap 
restaurant.  Other  women  who  had  no  relatives  found  it 
more  economical  to  rent  small  tenements  and  keep  house. 
Three-fifths  of  those  seen  made  their  homes  with  friends  or 
relatives.  Boarding  with  friends  and  relatives  is  perhaps  the 
most  inexpensive  way  of  living  if  there  is  no  one  in  the  house- 
hold who  requires  assistance.  In  this  connection  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  of  the  39  women  who  saved  over  $1,000,  only 
three  roomed  and  boarded  out  and  19  kept  house  either 
alone  or  with  friends. 

The  economies  in  living  that  some  women  were  able  to 
make  were  in  many  cases  more  than  offset  by  their  family 
responsibilities.  For  these  no  allowance  is  made  by  mini- 
mum wage  budgets.  Two-thirds  of  the  unmarried  and  wid- 
owed women  had  dependents  at  some  time  during  their  work- 
ing lives.  Though  single  women  are  not,  in  theory,  burdened 
with  dependents,  the  proportion  of  the  156  single  women 
who  had  dependents  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  widowed. 
Moreover,  the  dependents  of  the  single  women  were  usually 
either  old  people  or  incapacitated  brothers  and  sisters.  Un- 
like some  of  the  women  who  had  been  married  and  were 
bringing  up  and  educating  their  children,  the  single  women 
were  establishing  no  claim  on  a  younger  generation.  The 
money  which  they  might  have  saved  was  expended  with  no 
hope  that  it  would  be  returned  to  them  in  the  future.  The 
experience  of  one  woman  is  typical:  Eighteen  years  ago  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  her  sister  and  brother  having  mar- 
ried, she  undertook  the  entire  support  of  her  mother.  Three 
years  ago  the  mother  had  a  paralytic  shock.  Every  penny 
that  the  shoe  worker  had  in  reserve  was  exhausted  in  pay- 
ing for  the  necessary  care  and  doctor's  bills.  Now  at  the 
age  of  54  she  is  free  but  cannot  save.  She  says,  "I  used  to 
work  fast  and  earn  good  pay.     Now  I  am  too  tired."     One- 


third  of  the  whole  group  gave  partial  or  full  support  to  two 
or  more  relatives.  One  plucky  woman  of  63  is  struggling 
to  keep  a  home  for  her  aged  father,  her  sister  whose  mind 
is  affected,  and  her  sister's  son  who  has  heart  trouble.  Natu- 
rally she  has  no  prospect  of  saving. 

The  experiences  of  these  women  indicate  that  the  burden 
of  dependents  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  sav- 
ings were  small.  One-half  of  those  who  accumulated  more 
than  $1,000  had  never  supported  any  relatives  and  only  nine 
had  been  obliged  to  give  full  support.  The  woman  who 
made  the  record  saving  of  $6,800  had  never  had  a  dependent 
during  her  42  years  of  service,  and  only  one  of  the  16  wo- 
men who  saved  over  $2,000  had  entirely  supported  a  member 
of  her  family.  Whether  the  difference  between  living  ex- 
penses and  earnings  permits  of  adequate  saving  for  old  age 
must  therefore  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  only  general  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
is  that,  given  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  the 
shoe  worker  capable  of  earning  good  wages  ought  to  save 
something. 

Whether  the  small  amounts  accumulated  were  partly  due 
to  neglect  of  opportunities  for  saving,  is  another  question, 
the  answer  to  which  depends  on  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
proper  standard  of  living  for  shoe  workers.  One  of  the  six 
women  who  had  a  bank  account  of  over  $3,000  was  known 
as  the  "stingiest  woman  in  Lynn."  The  high  standard  of 
living  of  many  of  the  American-born  undoubtedly  put  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  saving.  Three  of  the  six 
who  had  accumulated  over  $3,000  were  foreign-born — a 
Swede,  a  French  Canadian  and  a  Greek.  Unlike  many  of 
the  others  they  did  not  regard  as  essential  to  their  self-respect 
bath  tubs,  hot  water,  meat  once  a  day  and.  good  clothes.  The 
reputation  of  shoe  wrokers  for  extravagance  is,  without  doubt, 
partly  due  to  this  demand  for  many  of  the  comforts  of  mod- 
ern life. 

The  most  potent  cause  for  unwise  expenditure,  however, 
and  for  the  low  savings  which  result,  is  the  irregularity  of 
the  shoe  workers'  earnings.  Unlike  salaried  employes  they 
have  no  fixed  wage  on  which  they  can  rely.  On  account  of 
variations  in  weekly  wages  due  to  the  piece  rate  system  and 
to  seasonal  fluctuations,  no  shoe  worker  knows  in  advance 
how  much  she  will  earn.  Unforeseen  weekly  variations  are 
illustrated  by  the  earnings  reported  by  one  stitcher  for  six 
consecutive  weeks:  $12,  $10,  $25,  $20,  $6,  $27.  The  ir- 
regularity of  employment  during  the  year  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  state  statistics.     Of  the  13,000-14,000  shoe  em- 
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ployes  in  Lynn,  from  4,000  to  8,000  were  out  of  work  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  Shoe  workers,  then,  cannot 
make  use  of  the  elaborate  budget  schemes  which  allow  a 
definite  sum  per  week  or  per  year  for  board,  for  clothing, 
for  savings  and  incidental  expenses.  They  must  make  special 
plans.  One  woman,  for  instance,  allowed  $10  a  week  for 
living  expenses — if  she  earned  $12  she  saved  $2,  if  $15  she 
saved  $5.  One  ingenious  woman  had  three  bank  accounts: 
in  one  she  put  money  for  her  old  age,  in  another  for  out  of 
work  periods,  in  a  third  for  clothes  and  other  luxuries.  Some 
of  the  women  admitted  that  they  were  extravagant;  one  said 
that  she  could  not  keep  money  when  she  had  it  in  her  pocket, 
but  was  sure  that,  if  she  had  a  set  weekly  wage,  she  could 
save  $2  a  week  through  the  cooperative  bank.  Without  a 
systematic  plan  for  "savings  carried  out  over  a  number  of 
years,  the  accumulation  of  substantial  sums  is  impossible. 

Still  other  causes  which  prevent  permanent  savings  is 
the  years  of  business  depression  and  stoppages  of  the  industry 
due  to  labor  disputes.  If  this  study  had  been  made  in  May, 
1920,  instead  of  a  year  later,  the  amounts  of  savings  would 
have  been  very  much  higher.  The  experience  of  one  woman 
is  typical:  In  June,  1920,  she  had  $230  in  the  bank,  but  was 
unemployed  during  the  next  six  months,  and  was  forced  to 
spend  her  savings  and  to  borrow  an  additional  $75.  She 
had  a  similar  experience  in  191 7  when  there  was  a  five 
months'  lockout.  Some  women  made  painful  efforts  to  keep 
their  slender  stock  of  savings  intact.  One  woman,  62  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  out  of  work  seven  months  was  said  by 
the  other  workers  in  the  factory  to  be  in  actual  want  of 
food.  She  had  told  them  that  she  was  over  $100  in  debt, 
and  had  spent  all  the  savings  of  the  past  year,  including  $67 
which  she  had  treasured  up  to  buy  a  set  of  false  teeth. 
She  kept  the  fact  that  she  had  $400  in  the  savings  bank  a 
secret.  This  was  the  money  she  had  set  aside  for  her  old 
age,  and  no  matter  how  hungry  she  was,  she  would  not 
break  into  it  and  run  the  risk  of  the  disgrace  of  a  pauper 
burial. 

The  amounts  of  savings,  then,  reported  by  these  women 
furnish  a  precarious  protection  against  old  age  dependence. 
On  account  of  unreliable  earnings  which  make  systematic 
plans  for  saving  impossible,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
earnings  of  90  per  cent  average  less  than  $19  a  week  and  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  family  cares,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  majority  of  these  women  will  succeed  in  accumulating 
a  sum  sufficient  for  their  support  when  they  are  too  feeble 
to  work.  What  will  become  of  them  ?  Those  who  have 
children — one-half  of  the  total — may  receive  care.  As  one 
employer  said,  "Many  die  in  the  harness."  To  find  out  what 
becomes  of  some  of  the  others  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the 
old  ladies'  home  and  the  almshouse.  If  the  problem  of  old 
age  support  of  other  women  workers  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Lynn  shoe  workers,  is  it  time  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  some  form  of  old  age  insurance  in  the 
United  States?  Alice  Channing. 

Diseases  among  Steel  Workers 

AN  important  study  of  the  diseases  prevalent  among  steel 
workers  of  a  Pennsylvania  city  has  been  made  by  Dean 
K.  Brundage  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
The  records  of  a  large  employes'  sick  benefit  association  were 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  salient  facts  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  diseases  among  industrial  workers.  What 
was  found  was  not  strictly  typical  of  industry  for  the  reason 
that  the  association  was  composed  of  a  selected  group.  Young 
persons  and  workers  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  were  excluded 
and  only  those  cases  of  sickness  which  rendered  members 
unable  to  work  seven  days  or  more  were  counted. 

One  of  the  startling  conditions  brought  out  by  the  study 
was  the  tremendous  fluctuations  of  employment,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  table: 


Members  Number 

In  good  standing  May  31,  19 18 30,080 

Admitted  during  year  ending  May  31,  1919 28,389 

Left  during  year  ending  May  31,  1919 45>276 

In  good  standing  May  31,   1919 '3>I93 

Admitted  during  year  ending  May  31,  1920 18,664 

Left  during  year  ending  May  31,   1920 14^879 

In  good  standing  May  31,  1920 16,978 

Among  this  group,  4,121  cases  of  illness  occurred  during 
the  two-year  period  ending  May  31,  1920.  Influenza  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  percentage  of  sickness,  1,561  cases 
being  reported.  Grip,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  pneumonia 
and  rupture  were  next  in  order.  Industrial  diseases  and 
accidents  were  excluded  from  the  records  of  the  Sick  Benefit 
Association  because  such  disabilities  are  paid  for  under  the 
provision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law. 

Next  to  influenza,  general  debility  caused  the  biggest 
drain  on  the  association's  treasury.  The  average  age  of  the 
men  suffering  from  general  debility  was  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately sixty-eight  years  and  the  average  length  of  their 
employment  more  than  forty  years.  The  Public  Health 
Service  suggested  that  application  of  the  principles  of  fatigue 
elimination  would  greatly  lengthen  the  span  of  the  productive 
period  in  the  lives  of  steel  workers  and  would  eventually 
reduce  to  a  minimum  this  cause  of  incapacity.  The  service 
urged  further  that  annual  summaries  be  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases  among  workers. 
With  such  a  procedure,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  greatly 
the  sum  of  diseases  now  suffered. 

Pubic  Employment  in  France 

IN  contrast  to  our  American  policy  toward  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  it  is  encouraging,  in  visiting 
France,  to  hear  that  the  public  employment  work  created 
in  1915  as  a  war  emergency  is  still  going  on  successfully.  In 
Paris  alone  there  are  fifteen  offices,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  cities  have  their  own  bureaus.  France  is  divided  into 
provincial  offices  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  clearance  of 
workers  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another  through 
their  agency. 

M.  Gauthier,  the  director  of  the  French  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  states  that  the  work  has  been  growing  much 
stronger  since  the  Armistice.  The  fact  that  soldiers  out  of 
work  had  to  be  registered  at  these  bureaus  if  they  wished  to 
secure  unemployment  insurance  has  helped  build  up  the  bu- 
reaus. The  public  bureaus  receive  certain  concessions  in  rail- 
road fares  which  facilitate  the  transference  of  workers  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  subsidy  of  the  state 
to  municipal  as  well  as  departmental  offices  has  increased  a 
great  deal  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  France,  there  is  a  definite  attempt  to  decentralize  the 
work.  Individual  bureaus  have  separate  autonomy.  The 
departmental  and  municipal  offices  can  secure  a  subsidy  from 
the  state,  providing  they  comply  with  certain  regulations,  but 
they  are  not  regulated  further  by  the  central  office.  The  re- 
sults of  this  plan  for  decentralization  in  France  would  make 
an  interesting  study  for  those  who  wish  to  develop  a  strong 
employment  system  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  war,  New  York  city  had  numberless  employ- 
ment bureaus  which  were  part  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  There  was  no  attempt,  with  one  exception, 
to  make  these  bureaus  skilled  trade  bureaus.  The  division 
was  mainly  along  regional  lines.  Chelsea  had  its  own 
bureau;  the  Bronx  had  its  own  bureau;  other  sections  had 
theirs.  The  idea  was  that  employment  was  to  be  found  for 
workers  in  their  own  districts.  This  was  all  right  for  the 
unskilled,  but  when  it  came  to  the  skilled  tradesman  it  proved 
to  be  quite  impractical.  Skilled  workers  go  where  the  job  is. 
They  do  not  work  in  their  own  localities.  The  employment 
secretary  who  could  place  porters  was  found  to  be  quite  in- 
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capable  of  placing  skilled  plasterers.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  one  main  office  for  skilled  workers  was  established  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  expert  service  was  needed  to  place 
skilled  workers. 

In  Paris,  there  are  special  offices  for  butchers,  carpenters, 
hairdressers,  warehousemen,  house  servants,  electrical  work- 
ers, garment  workers,  metal  workers,  clerks  and  technicians, 
pastry  cooks,  restaurant  workers  and  paper  box  tradesmen. 
The  staffs  of  these  bureaus  are  recruited  from  former  em- 
ployes in  .the  particular  trade  and  the  bureaus  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  workers  in  each 
trade.  The  bureaus  are  established  after  a  semi-official  agree- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the  workers'  organization 
has  been  arranged. 


In  France  the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldiers  is  one  of  the 
big  social  questions  with  which  the  public  employment  bureau 
has  to  deal.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  Frenchmen  were  seri- 
ously injured  during  the  World  War.  The  work  of  placing 
these  men  in  industry  after  they  have  received  training  has 
been  assigned  to  the  public  employment  bureau.  Most  of  the 
placement  of  the  Paris  disabled  is  being  done  through  the 
skilled  bureaus.  It  has  been  found  that  the  handicapped  have 
a  better  chance  when  they  are  sent  by  the  regular  bureaus. 
Some  mutile,  however,  because  of  lack  of  ability  to  become 
skilled  or  because  they  are  borderline  placeable  cases,  are  sent  to 
a  special  bureau  for  the  disabled.  Gertrude  R.  Stein. 

Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 

New  York  city. 


Currents  in   Industry 


FOUR  million  unemployed  wage-earners  averted  acute 
distress  last  winter  by  drawing  upon  their  savings  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  and  by  sacrificing  their  Liberty  Bonds, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  which  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry 
in  115  important  industrial  centers.  The  association  gives 
the  opinion  that  savings  of  wage-earners  have  now  largely 
been  exhausted  and  that  with  a  probable  six  million  jobless 
men  and  women  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  remedial  action. 
The  creation  of  representative  community  committees,  the 
provision  of  temporary  jobs,  and  the  expansion  of  public 
works  programs  are  recommended. 

THE  Ohio  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  unemployment  in  Ohio. 
The  figures  cited  are  chiefly  those  of  February  last  and  are 
accordingly  not  wholly  applicable  to  present  conditions.  In 
the  ten  industrial  cities  dealt  with  it  was  reckoned  that  39 
per  cent  of  those  employed  during  191 9  were  jobless  during 
the  month  in  question.  In  an  effort  to  suggest  remedies  the 
council  referred  especially  to  the  report  made  in  New  York 
city  to  Mayor  Mitchel's  Committee  on  Unemployment  in 
1915.     [See  supplement  to  the  Survey  for  February  5.] 

THE  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  reports  that  the 
eleven  emplo}'ment  offices  now  in  operation  in  that  state 
placed  89,286  workers  in  positions  during  the  period  from 
July  I,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  placements  decreased  15  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
economic  depression.  The  public  exchanges  of  Wisconsin 
found  work  for  about  ten  times  as  many  persons  as  did  the 
private  agencies. 

FOR  four  years  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployes which  held  ifs  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans  during 
the  middle  of  this  month  has  been  seeking  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  reclassification  bill.  The  federation  re- 
minds the  country  that  of  the  half  million  men  and  women 
normally  in  the  federal  civil  service,  about  fifty  thousand, 
men  and  women,  are  paid  less  than  living  wages ;  that  as 
many  as  ten  different  rates  of  pay  are  given  for  the  same 
work;  that  scientists  and  highly  trained  workers  in  many 
branches  are  paid  less  than  unskilled  labor;  that  hundreds  of 
positions  are  vacant  because  the  salaries  authorized  are  too 
low  to  attract  workers  of  sufficient  training ;  and  that  because 
of  these  and  other  conditions  labor  turnover  in  government 
service  is  reckoned  at  40  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  proposal  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment cut  salaries  at  this  time  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  feder- 
ation, indefensible  economically  as  well  as  politically.  The 
organization  is  interested  also- in  the  creation  of  a  civil  service 
court  of  appeals  for  the  protection  of  federal  workers.  A  bill 
designed  to  create  such  an  agency  was  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  by  Representative  Martin  B.  Madden  of 
Illinois.     The  federation  is  making  a  fight  in  behalf  of  equal 


wages  for  women.  It  is  reported  that  the  average  salary  for 
women  in  governmental  service  is  $200  less  than  that  of  men. 
Many  bureaus,  it  is  said,  have  a  virtual  deadline  for  women, 
very  few  being  appointed  to  positions  where  the  salaries  arc 
as  high  as  $1,800. 

THE  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  Cooper- 
ative National  Bank  of  Cleveland  reported,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  nine  months'  business,  resources  totalling  $9,356,343.28. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  on  November  1,  1920.  It  is 
announced  that  the  bank  is  preparing  to  erect  a  twenty-one- 
story  office  building  in  Cleveland  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

The  formation  of  the  Producers  and  Consumers  Coopera- 
tive Bank  in  Philadelphia  has  been  announced.  The  trustees 
of  this  bank  include  representatives  of  organized  labor  and 
cooperative  societies,  among  them  officials  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  and  the  executives  of  several  international 
unions.  The  bank  is  organized  on  a  trust  plan  devised  by 
the  late  Wharton  Barker,  after  a  model  of  the  poeple's  banks 
of  Central  Europe.  One  hundred  million  dollars  capital 
stock  is  divided  into  io,ooo,ooo  shares  of  $10  each. 

The  All  American  Cooperative  Commission  announces  also 
the  organizing  of  a  cooperative  bank  by  the  Kansas  State 
Federation  of  Labor  for  the  workers  of  that  state. 

IDLE  men  and  machinery  are  causing  an  annual  loss  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  metal  trade  industry, 
according  to  one  of  the  special  reports  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Council.  [See  the  Survey  for  August  1, 
page  545.]  This  estimate  covers  the  value  of  labor  only. 
The  metal  trade  industry  is  called  the  largest  manufacturing 
branch  in  the  United  States.  It  gives  employment  to  two 
million  workers.  At  the  date  of  announcement,  August  19, 
the  industry  was  said  to  be  operating  at  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  normal  output.  The  value  of  increased  possible  produc- 
tion even  in  normal  times,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  over  half 
a  billion  dollars.  Instability  of  labor  employment  and  faulty 
management  are  stated  to  be  the  major  causes  of  waste,  and 
non-production.  The  loss  due  to  avoidable  labor  turnover 
was  placed  at  $100,000,000  annually. 

THE  National  Women's  Trade  Union  Leagvie  has  under- 
taken to  organize  a  world-wide  demonstration  for  dis- 
armament. Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  national  president  for 
the  Trade  Union  League,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Working  Women,  has  invited  the 
participation  of  various  organizations  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  organized  women  in  the  forty-eight  nations  which 
are  sending  delegates  to  the  Second  International  Congress 
of  Working  Women  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  October  17.  The 
agenda  of  the  women's  congress  follows  closely  that  of  the 
International  Labor  Congress  which  -will  be  held  a  week  later. 
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HEALTH 


City  Babies 


INFANT  mortality  statistics,  of  a  preliminary  nature,  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association 

for  519  cities  in  the  United  States.  Before  attempting  to  in- 
terpret them,  it  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  value  of 
all  statistics  depends  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  In- 
fant mortality  rates  for  individual  cities  are  chiefly  useful  in 
estimating  the  results  of  work  done,  or  as  weapons  for  get- 
ting something  done.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  problem,  rates  for  large  areas  over 
periods  of  years  must  be  studied  and  the  findings  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  to  exclude  false  conclusions.  Anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  statistical  work  knows  that  by  manipulation 
and  selection  both  sides  of  a  case  may  often  be  proved  from 
the  same  statistics.  I  say  "from,"  not  "by."  As  an  example 
may  be  mentioned  the  claim  which  has  been  made  publicly 
that  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
high  birth  rate,  and  vice  versa.  This  can  be  "proved"  "from" 
statistics.  But  "from"  the  same  sources  exactly  the  opposite 
can  also  be  "proved."  The  fact  is  that  "by"  vital  statistics 
the  claim  is  neither  proved  nor  dis- 
proved. 

Unfortunately  our  birth  registration  is 
woefully  incomplete,  and  even  in  the 
states  where  90  per  cent  of  the  births 
are  registered,  we  have  figures  available 
only  since  1 9 15.  Seven  states  were  in 
the  birth  registration  area  in  191 5.  In 
1920  there  were  still  only  23.  The  state- 
ments made  here  are  based  upon  census 
bureau  figures  when  available  supple- 
mented by  local  figures,  and  are  gven 
for  all  cities  in  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin. It  covers  430,  or  87.8  per  cent 
of  the  cities  with  Birth  Registration 
Area,  or  95.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
urban  population  of  the  area. 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  last  five  years?  There 
has  been  an  irregular  but  generally 
downward  curve.  The  rate  for  1920 
is  slightly  higher  than  for  191 9,  but  is 
lower  than  for  any  of  the  other  three 
years  in  the  period.  A  fairer  and  more 
accurate  method  is  that  of  "pro- 
gressive averages"— -i.e.  the  averages  for 
years,  1916-18,   1917-19,   1918-20 


Proportion  of  All  Cities  Falling  Below  Certain  Rates 

1916        1917        1918        1919        1920 
Below  100  48.3         57.8        47.1         64.3         67.6 

Below     90-  42.7        45.0        31.7         52.2         52.3 

Below     80  26.2        24.6         18.0        32.8         35.4 


The  degree  to  which  this  improvement  has  occurred  is  very 
irregular  in  its  distribution : 


5   YEAR 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

AVERAGE 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

59 
54 
70 

62 
58 
70 

67 
74 
73 

59 
69 
64 

59 
58 

68 

6l.2 
62.6 
69.O 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

107 
104 
108 

102 

IOt 

99 

100 
104 
100 

94 
89 
97 

88 

96 

102 

98.2 

98.8 

IOI.2 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

97 
101 
114 

93 

97 

113 

98 
"5 
129 

85 
89 
99 

88 
92 
96 

92.2 

98.8 

I IO.  2 

Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 

120 
132 
158 

117 
129 
159 

147 
144 
160 

98 
106 
124 

103 
100 
104 

117. 0 
122.2 
141. 0 

SPLASH   WEEK 

Drawn  by  Brtggs  for  the  Splash  Week 

recently   held   in   New   York   city   under 

the   auspices   of   ten    organizations 


three   consecutive 

This  is  particularly  fair 

because  the  191 8  rate  was  greatly  affected  by  the  influenza 

epidemic  and  its  influence  appears  in  each  of  the  three  periods. 

The  following  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and 

distinct  fall  in  the  rate: 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Individual   year 

101 .4 

97.6 

105.7 

89.1 

90.2 

Three  year   average 

101 .6 

97-5 

95. 0 

That  this  decline  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  not  due 
alone  to  the  effect  of  marked  changes  in  certain  localities  may 
be  shown  by  the  proportion  of  cities  falling  below  certain 
figures.  Ten  years  ago  a  rate  below  100  was  considered  some- 
what of  a  triumph.     Today  things  are  better: 


Here  are  striking  differences  and 
many  are  hard  to  explain.  There  are 
very  many  factors  having  an  influence. 
The  far  western  states  have  consistently 
lower  rates.  From  Washington  a  health 
officer  writes,  "We  have  no  summer 
here."  Diarrhoeal  deaths  are  very  few 
in  both  Washington  and  Oregon.  In 
Southern  California  they  have  no  winter. 
In  all  these  states  the  death  rate  from 
respiratory  diseases  is  very  low.  Climate 
seems  to  be  an  important  factor. 

Coming  farther  east,  to  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  the  rates  are  higher 
and  not  very  different  from  those  of  the 
three  older  eastern  states,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Here 
undoubtedly  living  conditions,  the  in- 
tense industrial  activity  in  certain  parts, 
and  the  very  important  element  of  the 
newly  arrived,  unassimilated  immigrant 
population,  play  important  parts. 

When  we  come  to  the  last  group, 
with  their  very  high  rates,  an  important 
factor  is  found  in  the  large  Negro  popu- 
lation. The  census  bureau  figures  for 
1 91 9  show  in  the  cities  in  the  various 
states  the  following  infant  mortality 
rates:  Maryland,  white  90,  colored  143; 
Virginia,  white  81,  colored  157;  North  Carolina,  white  93, 
colored  187. 

These  facts  do  not  really  satisfactorily  explain  the  differ- 
ences. Probably  the  greatest  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amount  of  ignorance  in  matters  of  child  hygiene  which  ex- 
ists and  the  extent  to  which  communities  are  making  efforts 
to  spread  education  in  these  matters.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  group  of  cities  with  populations  of  over  250,000  have 
constantly  maintained,  as  a  group,  a  lower  infant  mortality 
rate  than  the  smaller  population  groups.  Many  smaller  cities 
pass  them,  individually,  but  the  fact  remains.  It  is  in  the 
larger  cities  that  the  greatest  efforts  are  being  made  to  com- 
bat infant  mortality  and  its  chief,  and  preventable,  cause — 
ignorance.  *    Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association. 
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Harlem's  New  Health  Center 

SOMETHING  new  in  health  centers,  a  health  center 
which  carries  the  principle  of  coordination  a  step  farther 
than  it  has  been  developed  hitherto,  has  taken  shape  in  the 
East  Harlem  Health  Center  opened  August  i  in  New  York 
city.  Twenty-one  organizations,  ten  of  which  are  devoted 
to  community  and  family  welfare  while  the  scant  majority 
are  concerned  with  health  and  nursing,  have  banded  together 
in  this  most  congested  section  of  the  city,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  through  united  effort  to  make  East  Harlem  healthier 
and  better.  This  is  a  physical  getting  together  and  pooling 
of  interests.  The  majority  of  the  organizations  concerned  have 
given  up  their  former  offices  and  moved  case  files  and  clinical 
equipment  into  one  common  building  in  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  district  of  100,000  people  which  they  are  serv- 
ing. 

This  new  health  center  is  basing  its  work  on  the  inter- 
changeable relation  of  poverty  and  ill  health  with  which  every 
social  worker  is  familiar.  Of  what  use,  for  example,  for 
the  tuberculosis  clinic  to  discover  that  little  Guiseppe  is 
threatened  with  incipient  tuberculosis  and  needs  above  every- 
thing to  have  his  nutrition  corrected,  if  Guiseppe's  mother 
is  dead  and  his  father  is  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  for 
a  family  of  six  small  children?  The  job  is  equally  one  for 
the  welfare  agencies.  If  these  health  and  welfare  agencies 
are  under  the  same  roof  and  constantly  in  touch  with  each 
other's  cases,  little  Guiseppe  can  be  intelligently  watched 
every  step  of  the  way  to  recovery,  and  much  family  misery 
can'  be  prevented.  The  practical  value  of  this  association 
of  the  two  services  of  health  and  family  welfare  is 
obvious. 

While  actual  relief  for  the  sick  and  indigent  is  the  basis 
of  the  center's  work,  a  large  share  of  its  activity  is  to  be 
educational.  A  plan  for  public  health  education  through  ex- 
tensive local  publicity  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
twenty-one  agencies. 

To  enable  the  various  agencies  to  determine  at  the  end  of 
the  year  just  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  East 
Harlem  the  center  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the  liabilities 
and  the  assets  with  which  they  are  starting,  looking  toward 
a  system  of  "health  book-keeping."  In  conjunction  with  the 
City  Department  of  Health,  the  New  York  County  Chapter 
Red  Cross,  which  initiated  and  is  financing  the  health 
center,  is  studying  the  vital  statistics  of  the  district  from 
1915-1920.  The  infant  mortality  rate  during  that  period 
has  been  computed ;  the  causes  of  death  with  the  degree  of 
prevalence  of  the  various  diseases  have  been  ascertained.  The 
statistical  department  is  at  present  making  a  survey  of  the 
known  venereal  disease  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
how  many  clinics  the  center  will  need  to  establish  in  the 
district  to  handle  this  problem  adequately. 

The  health  center  is  furthermore  designed  to  discover  the 
needs  that  are  not  being  met  and  to  introduce  the  agencies  that 
will  fill  the  demand.  Of  the  twenty-one  organizations  now 
in  the  health  center,  for  instance,  seven  were  invited  in  to 
meet  obvious  gaps  in  the  health  and  welfare  program.  The 
statistical  service  is  expected  to  demonstrate  any  future 
shortcomings. 

Control  of  the  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  formed 
of  representatives  from  each  member  agency;  from  East 
Harlem:  from  the  health  service  committee  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  Red  Cross. 
The  plan  is  to  run  the  center  at  least  three  years  as  a  de- 
monstration. Its  life  after  1924  will  depend  upon  whether 
this  coordination  of  health  and  nursing  agencies  with  each 
other  and  with  the  community  and  family  welfare  organiza- 
tions of  the  district  has  proved  its  efficiency  and  its  essential 
value  to  the  community.  Kenneth  Widdemer. 


Health  Notes 


THE  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  taken  over 
a  leper  hospital  at  Carville,  La.,  and  is  enlarging  and 
improving  it.  Some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
allotted  by  the  service  to  these  improvements  which  include 
a  power  plant,  laundry,  amusement  hall,  chapel,  and  many 
new  wards  for  patients.  Dr.  O.  E.  Denny,  for  six  years 
superintendent  of  the  leper  colony  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  Though  the  number  of 
lepers  in  the  United  States  is  very  uncertain,  the  Public  Health 
Service  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  500  lepers  in  the 
country  and  believes  that  perhaps  double  that  number  will 
gradually  appear  when  once  a  hospital  and  refuge  is  pro- 
vided, especially  since  leprosy  is  no  longer  considered  incur- 
able. The  Hawaiian  leprosy  station  has  within  the  last  two 
years  paroled  as  cured  about  25  per  cent  of  its  patients,  all 
of  whom  are  still  free  from  a  return  of  the  disease.  The 
remedial  agent  is  chaulmoogra  oil,  which  is  made  from  several 
species  of  nuts,  but  which  most  patients  find  difficult  to  tole- 
rate. Combination  with  iodine  in  various  proportions  makes  it 
less  objectionable.  Research  which  the  concentration  of  so 
many  patients  at  Carville  will  facilitate,  may,  it  is  thought, 
lead  to  some  less  objectionable  curative. 

HEALTH  conditions  as  they  should  and  should  not  be 
in  the  little  red  school  house  are  now  being  shown  in  the 
joint  booth  of  the  New  York  State  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  Child  Health  Organization  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  striking  model 
of  a  school  made  in  the  Mary  Gay  Studio  will  be  demon- 
strated by  Stella  Boothe.  This  exhibit  consists  of  a  two- 
act  playlet,  with  card-board  puppets  for  the  actors.  The 
first  act  shows  a  school  room  with  drab  whittled  double  desks, 
a  slouchy  teacher,  the  old  bucket  and  dipper,  a  blackboard 
which  is  too  high,  windows  placed  in  front  of  the  seats,  and 
a  general  lack  of  cleanliness.  The  second  act  reveals  a  mod- 
ern school  room  with  adjustable  seats,  a  blackboard  placed 
at  the  right  height,  windows  set  back  of  the  seats,  a  trim 
teacher,  and  a  general  air  of  interest  and  well-being. 

THE  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation has  produced  a  motion  picture,  the  High  Road, 
to  present  in  popular  form  the  ideal  of  health  as  a  positive 
energizing  fact  of  life  and  its  relation  to  the  girls  of  today 
and  their  problems  in  towns  large  and  small.  In  such  towns 
as  Sheraton  which  is  the  scene  of  the  plot,  killing  time  is  often 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  young  people.  Filling  life  with 
enterprises,  with  things  to  do,  is  the  only  antidote.  Edith 
and  Madge,  the  girl  heroines  of  the  High  Road,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  health — capacity  for  work,  play, 
companionship,  beliefs,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

THE  United  States  and  Turkey  were  the  two  principal 
powers  which  were  not  officially  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children 
which  was  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  June  and 
July.  Bascom  Johnson  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, however,  unofficially  represented  the  United  States. 
He  addressed  the  conference  on  the  measures  taken  against 
the  white  slave  traffic  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  conference  [states  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  September  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin]  is  the  co- 
ordination of  official  international  efforts  to  suppress  this  trade. 
Activities  which  were  started  by  the  formation  of  various  na- 
tional committees  in  1898  and  1899  brought  about  the  inter- 
national agreements  of  1904  and  1910,  but  attempts  to  enforce 
the  various  provisions  of  this  agreement  by  the  signatory  nations 
have  been  for  the  most  part  sporadic  and  disunited.  The  definite 
assignment  of  the  supervision  of  these  international  efforts  to 
the  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  conference  of  the  appointment  by  the  league  of 
an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  five  or  six  representatives 
of  states  which  are  members  of  the  league,  represents  a  notable 
step  toward  assuring  genuine  enforcement  of  international 
obligations. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Price, 


EMPLOYMENT  METHODS 

Nathan  W.  Shefferman.     Ronald  Press  Co.     573  pp. 

$3.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5-25- 
LABOR  MAINTENANCE 

Daniel  Bloomfield.     Ronald  Press  Co.     530  pp.     Price,  $5.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25- 
TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

Roy  W.  Kelly.     Ronald   Press   Co.     437   PP-      Price,   $5.00; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $5.25. 
The  steady  stream  of  books  on  industrial  relations  is  a  clear 
symptom  of  a  frank  and  growing  interest  in  constructive  labor 
policies.  The  three  books  under  review  constitute  a  unit.  While 
each  volume  is  an  independent  manual  and  entirely  usable  with- 
out its  companions,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping, 
or,  perhaps  better,  dovetailing,  which  reinforces  the  effect.  In 
general,  they  follow  the  actual  series  of  steps  in  personnel  work; 
first,  hiring  the  worker,  second,  keeping  him,  third,  training  him. 

Although  Shefferman's  book  is  entitled  Employment  Methods 
he  makes  the  term  practically  synonymous  with  the  whole  of 
industrial  relations  or  labor  management.  It  is  a  practical 
manual,  very  concrete,  with  abundant  illustrations  of  such  things 
as  office  lay-out  and  forms.  The  common-sense  attitude  of  the 
discussion  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  its  rejection  of  "char- 
acterology"  as  an  aid  in  hiring.  A  very  sensible  chapter  on 
labor  turnover  (there  is  such  a  thing  apparently  as  "desirable 
turnover"),  a  good  section  on  hiring  for  office,  store,  and  bank 
help,  considerable  attention  to  the  problems  of  absenteeism  and 
tardiness  and  a  practical  summary  of  accomplishments  with 
bonuses,  medical  service,  housing,  Americanization  and  coopera- 
tive stores,  constitute  the  chief  merits  of  the  book.  The  very 
scanty  chapter  on  the  training  department  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  Kelly's  special  volume  on  that  subject.  More- 
over, it  is  eked  out  by  a  good  appendix.  The  chapter  on  indus- 
trial democracy  is  the  weakest  spot  in  the  book.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  high  regard  of  the  author  for  the  place  of  women 
in  personnel  work.  The  book  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  not 
very  telling,  and  some  of  the  charts  are  too  detailed  and  need 
a  microscope  to  decipher  them,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  thoroughly 
comprehensible  and,  partly  on  account  of  the  good  index, 
highly  usable. 


The  point  of  view  of  Bloomfield's  book  may  be  indicated  by 
his  preference  for  the  term  service  department  as  against  wel- 
fare or  employment  department.  While  this  book  is  less  well 
supplied  with  concrete  forms  and  technical  suggestions  than  is 
Shefferman's,  it  is  more  broadly  conceived  and  more  generally 
readable.  It  has  more  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  partly  because 
of  its  inclusion  of  some  of  the  history  of  industrial  service  work 
and  English  experience  along  that  line.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  service  department, 
the  qualifications  for  a  service  manager,  how  to  build  up  plant 
spirit.  Two  chapters  are  given  to  the  training  of  workers  and 
two  more  to  plant  Americanization  work.  Whether  conscious 
or  not,  the  author's  placing  of  his  discussion  of  the  worker  at 
play  between  the  chapters  on  organizing  a  plant  health  depart- 
ment and  those  on  accident  prevention  and  safety  work,  is  al- 
together in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  public  health 
movement,  which  puts  its  trust  in  preventives  like  sanitation  and 
recreation  rather  than  in  medicine.  Wisely  too,  the  author  ar- 
ranges his  material  on  plant  restaurants  alongside  the  work  on 
health  and  maintaining  plant  morale.  Equally  consistent  is  his 
devotion  of  considerable  space  to  the  problem  of  housing.  He 
advocates  group  insurance  as  a  good  welfare  measure,  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  non-committal  on  profit  sharing.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  its  appendices,  especially  those  on 
sanitary  standards  and  the  detailed  by-laws  and  forms  for  benefit 
and  pension  associations. 

Dr.  Kelly's  book  is  by  all  odds  the  most  scholarly  of  the  three. 
While  it  is  no  less  concrete  than  the  others,  it  strikes  out  farther 
and  deeper  into  the  general  fields  of  education,  the  requisites 
for    sound    citizenship    and    sane    social    policy.      As    Professor 


Brewer,  who  contributes  an  introducton  to  the  book,  says,  "This 
is  the  first  comprehensive  book  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
industry,  and  in  that  sense  the  book  is  unique  and  Dr.  Kelly  a 
pioneer."  While  there  have  been  references  in  other  books  to 
the  subject  of  training  the  worker,  and  while  there  have  been 
works  on  the  general  subject  of  industrial  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  school,  never  before  has  anything  so  compact, 
comprehensive  or  usable  from  fthe  standpoint  of  industrial 
managers  appeared.  The  need  for  such  a  work  is  indicated  by 
the  startling  fact  with  which  Dr.  Kelly  opens  his  preface:  "Of 
the  more  than  eight  million  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
in  the  United  States,  not  one-third  have  had  a  grammar  school 
education.  Those  who  have  had  any  effective  educational  train- 
ing represent  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total."  (And 
still  short-sighted  employers  fight  the  restriction  of  child  labor.) 
The  two  basic  themes  of  the  book  are  helping  industry  to 
help  itself,  and  fitting  workers  for  a  "larger  life."  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  themes,  the  author  handles  very  well  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance,  delves  deeply  into  the  vestibule 
school,  apprenticeship,  methods  of  transfers,  promotions,  wage 
payment,  and  training  of  foremen.  He  arrives  through  a  brief 
discussion  of  workers'  participation  in  management  to  an  ap- 
preciation on  the  one  hand  of  the  educational  value  of  democratic 
participation  in  management,  and  on  the  other  to  the  grave 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  industry  and  society  as  a  whole 
to  educate  the  workers  for  their  new  duties  as  co-partners  in 
industry  and  the  "larger  life."  A  handy  working  bibliography 
and  an  appendix  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  various  types 
of  plant  educational  plans  increase  the  value  of  this  work,  and 
makes  it  a  very  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  not  only 
of  education,  but  of  scientific  personnel  methods. 

Arthur  J.  Topd. 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AND  THE  SOCIAi.  CATHOLIC  MOVE- 
MENT IN  FRANCE 

A  Study  in  the  History  of  Social  Politics.    By  Parker  Thomas 

Moon.     Macmillan  Company.    473  pp.     Price,  $3.25 ;  by  mail 

of  the  Survey,  $3.50. 
While  the  subject  of  this  volume  is  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  "a  force  comparable 
in  magnitude  and  in  power  to  international  socialism,  or  to 
syndicalism,  or  to  the  cooperative  movement."  In  at  least  seven 
countries  of  Europe  the  social  Catholic  movement  is  formidable, 
but  the  author  was  obliged  to  confine  his  survey  to  France.  The 
first  chapter,  A  Democratic  Social  Program  in  the  Making, 
covers  the  period  1815-1848;  the  second  chapter  deals  with 
the  years  1 848-1 870,  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bring 
the  story  of  the  movement  down  to  1891,  the  year  when  ap- 
peared Pope  Leo's  encyclical,  On  the  Condition  of  Labor.  The 
remaining  seven  chapters  discuss  more  recent  developments  and 
relations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the  early  history  of  the 
social  Catholic  movement  is  the  extent  to  which  it  was  a  reac- 
tion from  the  individualistic  theories  of  the  French  Revolution. 
During  the  half  century  immediately  following  the  year  181 5, 
the  pioneers  of  social  Catholicism  developed  a  program  which 
included  these  demands:  repudiation  of  economic  liberalism; 
Christian  morals  as  the  basis  of  social  and  economic  philosophy; 
liberty  of  organization  for  labor;  a  minimum  wage  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  worker  and  his  family  in  decent  comfort;  and 
social  legislation  to  protect  the  working  classes,  especially  women 
and  children.  It  was  a  remarkably  advanced  social  platform 
for  the  period  when  laissez-faire  and  unlimited  competition  were 
rampant  throughout  Europe. 

The  present  program  of  the  social  Catholic  movement  is 
characterized  by  the  author  as  "an  elaborate  and  far-reaching 
scheme  of  economic  reconstruction."  As  expressed  in  the  plat- 
form of  its  chief  political  organization,  the  Popular  Liberal 
Party,  it  includes:  compulsory  social  insurance  against  old  age, 
sickness,  accident,  invalidity  and  unemployment;  restriction  of 
woman  and  child  labor  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  even  for 
adults;  opposition  to  socialism;  guild  organization  of  industry, 
trade,  agriculture  and  the  professions,  to  be  founded   and  pro- 
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moted  by  the  state;  separate  organization  of  capitalists  and 
wage-earners  within  the  guild;  functional  representation  in  the 
legislature;  and  protection  of  private  property  and  economic 
liberty,  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  moral  law  and  social 
welfare. 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  which  Professor  Moon's  book 
will  perform,  for  Catholics  as  well  as  non-Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  is  to  show  that  the  Catholics  of  more  than  one 
country  in  Europe  advocate  proposals  of  reform  which  in  our 
own  country  are  not  infrequently  denounced  as  "socialistic." 
That  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Bishop's  Program  of  Social 
Reconstruction  because  it  defended  the  minimum  wage  and  social 
insurance.  As  Professor  Moon  points  out,  the  Social  Catholics 
of  France  anticipated  by  many  years  the  British  and  American 
champions  of  the  principles  of  the  national  guild  and  of  labor 
participation   in   industrial  management. 

One  lesson  that  emerges  clearly  from  the  author's  review  of 
the  social  Catholic  movement  in  France,  down  to  almost  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  is  the  disaster  that  attends 
the  adoption  of  merely  negative  policies.  Had  the  Catholics  of 
France  in  the  periods  immediately  following  1848,  1870  and 
1892  been  as  active  and  united  in  the  advocacy  of  constructive 
measures  as  they  showed  themselves  in  opposition  to  wrong 
doctrines,  their  social  movement  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  their  country  would  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  to- 
day. At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  for  Catholics  and  Socialists 
to  unite  on  a  platform  of  social  reforms  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  de  Mun  and  the  Socialist,  Lafargue,  but  the  extremists 
in  both  camps  preferred  to  base  their  action  on  points  of  dif- 
ference rather  than  points  of  agreement.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  monarchist  Catholics 
discontinued  their  advocacy  of  social  reforms  when  this  course 
could  no  longer  be  made  to  serve  their  political  interests. 

Professor  Moon  modestly  calls  his  work  "a  preliminary 
survey."  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  so  thorough  and  scholarly  a 
character  that  it  will  not  be  superseded  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  appendix  contains  no  less  than  1,136  notes  to  the  text,  which 
are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  author's  conscientious  labor  of  re- 
search and  a  mine  of  information  concerning  social  movements, 
developments  and  personages  in  Europe  since  the  French 
Revolution.  John  A.  Ryan. 

PERSONNEL  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  A.  M.  Simons.     Ronald  Press  Co.    341  pp.    Price  $3.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey  $3.40. 

This  excellent  book  by  A.  M.  Simons,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
well  known  Social  Forces  in  American  History,  is  the  product 
of  his  years  of  teaching  in  the  extension  classes  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  of  his  service  as  employment  man- 
ager of  the  Leffingwell-Ream  Company.  It  has  among  in- 
dustrial works  the  somewhat  unique  distinction  of  being  well 
written.  The  author  has  covered  the  extensive  field  of  per- 
sonnel relations  with  genuine  scholarship,  and  with  a  constant 
appreciation  of  the  human  quality  of  industrial  problems.  Mr. 
Simons  is  one  of  that  group  which  believes  that)  industry  ex- 
ists for  human  service,  and  that  basic  belief  gives  character  to 
his  book.  He  writes  as  a  constructive  liberal  rather  than  as  a 
radical  or  reactionary  and  in  consequence  has  been  able  to 
produce  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  genuinely  useful  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  putting  personnel  lelations  upon  a  reason- 
able and  just  foundation.  W.  L.  C. 

MANPOWEI 

By  Lincoln  C.  Andrews.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     162  pp.  Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 

This  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  book  deals  less  with 
"manpower"  than  with  men,  less  with  efficiency  technique  than 
with  the  motivations,  spirit  and  potentialities  of  the  individual 
worker.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  foremen  and  gang  leaders  as  well  as  executives.  We  should 
like  to  have  been  a  subordinate  under  General  Andrews.  The 
most  casual  reader  of  his  book  could  not  doubt  that  here  was  one 
who  had  tested  his  principles  by  years  of  application.  And  he 
insists  both  upon  a  leadership  that  is  democratic  and  upon  such 
study  and  tireless  effort  as  shall  make  that  leadership  effective 
to  the  highest  degree. 
In   organization  the  volume  is  loose  and   repetitive,   but  two 
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points  stand  out  conspicuously:  first,  the  desire  of  every  sub- 
ordinate to  maintain  his  self-respect,  and  his  inalienable  right 
to  do  so;  and  second,  the  necessity  for  strong  personal  char- 
acter in  the  leader  who  passes  from  dependence  on  "sphinx-like 
utterances"  to  personal  contact  with  his  men.  "We  can  sum 
it  all  up  in  this:  that  you  determine  you  are  going  to  be  natural, 
genuine,  fair  and  self-controlled,  that  you  realize  that  your  in- 
struments are  human  beings  and  that  you  have  got  to  control 
them  through  your  own  personality." 

We  cannot  resist  a  little  thrill  of  national  pride  that  it  is 
an  American  military  officer  who  holds  this  standard  before 
industry  and  who  writes,  "The  highest  type  of  [modern]  army 
discipline  is  developed  on  a  thorough  recognition  of  the  quali- 
ties of  self-respect,  independent  thinking  and  responsible  de- 
cision in  the  men."  A.  E.  Morey. 
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The  revised  edition  of  this  volume  in  the  Debaters'  Handbook 
Series,  bringing  the  subject  up  to  May,  1921,  should  prove  of 
practical  value  just  now  when  more  men  are  out  of  work  every 
week  and  the  President  has  called  a  conference  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  impending  disaster.  The  subject  of  the  debate  is:  Re- 
solved that  the  Federal  Employment  Service  should  be  extended 
and  coordinated  with  state  and  public  labor  exchanges.  The 
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"WHO  SHALL  NURSE  THE  SICK?" 

To  the  Editor:  My  feeling  regarding  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  article,  Who  Shall  Nurse  the  Sick?  in  the 
Survey  for  June  18,  is  that  you  are  greatly  strengthening  his 
cause,  by  seeming  to  endorse  a  vicious  system.  Has  the  Survey 
made  any  study,  on  the  ground,  of  this  school? 

The  St.  Louis  Hospital  commissioner  and  several  from  the 
city  department  were  sufficiently  impressed  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
look  over  the  ground  carefully.  They  were  quite  ready  to  start 
a  similar  venture  in  St.  Louis,  in  fact  had  already  put  out  some 
newspaper  publicity.  They  came  back  from  Chicago  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  they  cared  to  copy,  and  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  a  good  financial  investment  for  Dr.  Robertson. 
In  dealing  with  thousands  of  people  even  $5  fees  are  consider- 
able. The  hospital  which  gives  three  months'  training  is  nursed 
by  these  pupils,  who  also  do  the  housekeeping,  cooking,  etc. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Survey  would  not  approve  forty-eight  hour 
courses  for  social  workers,  even  though  they  have  no  technique 
of  hand  to  master  in  that  time.  Neither  would  you  consider  a 
three  months'  apprenticeship  to  a  social  agency,  after  the  forty- 
eight-hour  course,  an  adequate  preparation  for  social  work. 

We  know  that  "friendly  visitors"  preceded  the  social  worker, 
and  that  Sisters  of  Charity  and  deaconesses,  as  well  as  Sairy 
Gamp,  came  before  the  nurse.  But  why  set  the  hands  of  the 
clock  back?  There  is  a  serious  teacher,  physician  and  ministerial 
shortage.  We  do  not  hear  short  courses  advocated  for  this. 
It  is  not  the  type  of  woman  willing  to  take  the  courses  offered 
in  Chicago  that  is  wanted  in  the  development  of  rural  nursing. 
She  has  not  the  missionary  spirit  that  will  lead  her  into  visiting 
nurse  work,  and  keep  her  there. 

Just  at  a  time  when  nurses,  the  country  over,  are  striving  to 
bring  into  our  profession  earnest,  educated  young  women,  who 
shall  help  in  its  further  evolution,  it  is  not  encouraging  to  read 
letters  like  that  of  Dr.  Douglas  Brown,  in  the  Sunday  Times 
for  August  23,  in  which  he  expounds  the  Dill  Robertson  school, 
and  suggests  the  development  in  New  York  of  a  similar  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Katherine  Davis. 

Nurses  do  not  condemn  the  short  course  for  the  homemaker; 
but  for  the  woman  who  shall  care  for  the  sick  for  hire,  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  deliberate  deception  of  the 
public  as  is  involved  in  the  promise  to  give  a  "working  knowl- 
edge of  bacteriology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  home  sanitation," 
along  with  "intensive  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  sick- 
room and  bed;  how  to  take  and  record  pulse,  temperature  and 
respiration;  enemas,  baths,  croup  tents,  ice  caps,  etc.,"  all  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  latter  is  from  Dr.  Brown's  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times,  quoting  Dr.  Robertson.  Mabelle  S.  Welsh. 

New  York  city. 

[The  Survey  has  not  made  a  study  of  Dr.  Robertson's  school, 
nor  has  it  in  any  way  endorsed  the  system  referred  to.  It  is 
giving  publicity  to  this  matter  in  order, to  provoke  just  such  dis- 
cussion as  that  to  which  Miss  Welsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Eastern   Council  of   Nursing   Education,   contributes. — Editor.] 

JUDGE  BOYD'S  DECISION 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  September  1  number  of  The  Survey, 
page  643,  I  note  your  article  Sweating  Children.  Permit  me  to 
call  to  vour  attention  an  erroneous  statement  in  the  second 
paragraph.  I  have  before  me  the  injunction  proceedings  re- 
ferred to,  and  wish  to  state  that  Judge  Boyd's  reaffirmation,  on 
August  22,  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Child  Labor  Tax 
Law,  like  his  similar  decision,  May  1,  1919,  applies  to  one  estab- 
lishment only,  the  Vivian  Cotton  Mills,  Cherryville,  N.  C. 

At  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  referred  for  rehearing  the 
suit  first  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the  present  law,  the 
attention  of  the  attorneys  was  directed  to  the  question  of  juris- 
diction. It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the  injunction  proceed- 
ings of  August  22  is  to  bring  the  issue  more  directly  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  belief  that  the  case  now  before  it  does  not 
do  so.  \  A  Reader. 
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World's  Greatest  Books 
On  Sale  Till  November  1 


ONLY 

lOc 

EACH 


To  introduce  our  library  of  over  200  books  to  readers  of  the 
Survey  we  offer  any  of  the  following  books  at  the  unheard  price  of 
ioc  each.  Many  of  these  books  would  cost  from  $1  to  $3  if  pur- 
chased in  the  ordinary  way  in  expensive  bindings.  This  is  strictly 
a  limited  offer — on  November  1  the  price  goes  back  to  25c  each — 
the  regularly  advertised  price.  If  the  postmark  on  your  envelope 
shows  that  your  order  was  mailed  after  midnight  of  November  1, 
we   shall   be   obliged   to    return   your  money.     Order    as   few   or    as 


many  books  as  you  like — they  are  the  best  in  the  English  language — 
and  the  entire  library  costs  so  little  that  you  can  well  afford  to  order 
every  book.  Over  three  million  of  these  books  have  been  sold — 
tremendous  production  makes  possible  the  extremely  low  price.  Order 
by  number — each  book  is  preceded  by  a  number — for  instance,  if  you 
want  Carmen,  merely  write  down  "21" — that  makes  it  easy  for  you 
and  insures  more  prompt  delivery,  as  we  handle  all  book  orders  by 
number.     Send  orders  up  to  midnight  of  November  1. 


Order  by  Number 

1  Rubaiyat    of    Omar 
Khayyam. 

2  Oscar  Wilde's  Ballad 
of   Reading   Jail. 

3  Eighteen  Little  Essays. 
Voltaire. 

S  De  Maupassant's  Sto- 
ries. 

7  A  Liberal  Education. 
Thomas    Huxley. 

10  Shelley.     Francis 
Thompson. 

11  Debate  on  Religion  be- 
tween John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  Q.  Bowne. 

12  Poe's  Tales. 

13  I*  Free  Will  a  Fact  or 
a   Fallacy?     Debate. 

14  What  EveryGiri  Should 
Know.   Mrs.  Sanger. 

15  Balzac's    Stories 

17  On  Walking.     Thoreau. 

18  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle    Fellow.   Jerome. 

19  Nietzsche:  Who  He 
Was  and  What  He 
Stood   For. 

20  Let'o   Laugh.    Nasby. 

21  Carmen.     Merlmee. 

25  Rhyming    Dictionary. 

26  On  Going  to  Church. 
Bernard   Shaw. 

27  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 
demned    Man.      Hugo. 

28  Toleration.  Voltaire. 

29  Dreams.    Schrelner. 

30  What  Life  Means  to 
Me.    Jack    London. 

31  Pelleas  and  Mellsande. 
Maeterlinck. 

32  Poe's    Poems. 

33  Brann:    Smasher    of 
Shams. 

34  Case  for   Birth   Control 

35  Maxims  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

36  Soul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism.  Wilde. 

37  Dream  of  John  Ball. 
William    Morris. 

38  Dr.    Jekyll    and     Mr. 
Hyde.    Stevenson. 

39  Did  Jesus  Ever  Live? 
Debate. 

40  House  and  the  Brain. 
Bulwer    Lytton. 

41  Christmas    Carol. 
Dickens. 

42  From    Monkey  to   Man. 

43  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Debate  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  Robert 
Owen. 

44  Aesop's   Fables. 

45  Tolstoi's    Stories. 

46  Salome.        Wilde. 

47  He  Renounced  the 
Faith.     Jack   London. 

48  Bacon's    Essays. 

49  Three  Lectures  on 
Evolution.      Haeckel. 


Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  10c  a  Book 


50  Common  Sense.   Paine 

51  Bruno:  His  Life  and 
Martyrdom. 

52  Voltaire.   Victor    Hugo 

53  Insects  and  Men:  In- 
stinct and  Reason. 
Clarence     Darrow. 

54  Importance  of  Being 
Ernest.     O.    WIMe. 

56  Wisdom    of    Ingersoll. 

57  Rip    Van    Winkle. 

58  Boccaccio's    Stories. 

59  Epigrams    of    Wit. 

60  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Love. 

61  Tolstoi's     Essays. 

62  Schopenhauer's  Es- 
says. 

65  Meditations    of     Mar- 
cus   Aurellus. 
68  Shakespeare's        Son- 
nets. 
.70  Lamb's    Essays. 

71  Poems  of  Evolution, 
Anthology. 

72  Color  of  Life.  E.  Hal- 
deman-Jullus. 

73  Whitman's     Poems. 

74  On    Threshold   of   Sex. 

75  The  Choice  of  Books. 
Carlyle. 

76  The  Prince  of  Peace. 
Bryan. 

78  How  to  Be  an  Orator. 
John    T.    Altaeld. 

79  Enoch    Arden. 

80  Pillars  of  Society.  Ib- 
sen. 

81  Care   of  the    Baby. 

82  Common  Faults  In 
Writing    English. 

83  Marriage:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future. 
Annie     Besant. 

84  Love  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese    Nun. 

85  The  Attack  on  the 
Mill..     Emile    Zola. 

86  On    Reading.     Georg 
Brandes. 

87  Love:    An    Essay. 
Montaigne. 

88  Vindication  of  Thom- 
as   Paine.      Ingersoll. 

89  Love  Letters  of  Men 
and  Women  of  Genius 

91  Manhood:  The  Facts 
of  Life  Presented  to 
Men. 

92  Hypnotism  Made  Plain 

93  How  to  Live  100  Yrs. 
Cornaro. 

94  Trial  and  Death  of 
Socrates. 

95  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  E  ater.  De 
Qulncey. 

96  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

98  How  to   Love. 

99  Tartuffe.      Moliere. 


100  The  Red  Laugh.  An- 
dreyev. 

101  Thoughts  of  Pascal. 

102  Tales    of    Sherlock 
Holmes. 

103  Pocket    Theology. 
Voltaire. 

104  Battle    of    Waterloo. 
Hugo. 

105  Seven    That    Were 
Hanged.     Andreyev. 

106  Thoughts  and  Aphor- 
isms.    Geo.    Sand. 

107  How    to    Strengthen 
Mind   and    Memory. 

108  How  to   Develop   a 
Healthy    Mind. 

109  How    to    Develop    a 
Strong    Will. 

110  How  to  Develop  a 
Magnetic    Personality. 

111  How    to    Attract 
Friends. 

112  How  to  be  a  Leader 
of    Others. 

113  Proverbs    of    England. 

114  Proverbs    of    France. 

115  Proverbs    of    Japan. 

116  Proverbs   of   China. 

117  Proverbs  of   Italy. 

118  Proverbs  of   Russia. 

119  Proverbs  of   Ireland. 

120  Proverbs   of  Spain. 

121  Proverbs  of   Arabia. 

122  Debate  on  Spiritual - 
Ism.  Conan  Doyle  and 
Jos.    McCabe. 

123  Vegetarianism.  Debate 

125  War    Speeches    of 
Woodrow     Wilson. 

126  History  of  Rome.  A. 
F.    Giles. 

127  What  Expectant  Moth- 
ers   Should    Know. 

128  Julius  Caesar:  Who 
He  Was  and  What 
He    Accomplished. 

129  Rome   or    Reason.    De- 
bate.    Ingersoll     and 
Manning. 

130  Controversy  on  Chris- 
tianity. Debate.  Inger- 
soll   and   Gladstone. 

131  Redemption.     Tolstoi. 

132  Foundations  of  Reli- 
gion. 


SPECIAL    BARGAIN. 

We  have  a  special  prop- 
osition for  those  who  or- 
der a  complete  set — 218 
volumes.  Theregrulaxprice 
after  Nov.  1  will  be  $54.50 
figured  at  25  cents  each. 
If  you  order  the  entire  set 
before  Nov.  1  we  will  let 
you  have  the  218  volumes 
for   $16.90. 


133  Principles    of  Electric- 
ity. 

135  Socialism    for    Million- 
aires.    G.    B.    Shaw. 

136  Child    Training. 

137  Home    Nursing. 

138  Studies   In    Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 

141  Would       Practice       of 
Christ's    Teachings 
Make  for  Social  Prog- 
ress?     Debate. 

142  Bismarck    and    the 
German    Empire. 

143  Pope   Leo's   Encyclical 
on   Socialism. 

144  Was      Poe       Immoral? 
Sarah     H.     Whitman. 

45  Great    Ghost    Stories. 
47  Cromwell     and      His 

Times. 
148  Strength  of  the  Strong 

London. 

151  Man    Who    Would    Be 
King.      Kipling. 

152  Foundations    of    Labor 
Movement      Wendell 
Phillips. 

154   Epigrams  of   Ibsen. 

55  Maxims.    Napoleon. 
156  Andersen'sFalryTales 

57  Marx    vs.     Tolstoi. 
158  Alice    In    Wonderland. 

59  Lincoln     and    the 
Working    Class. 

160  Ingersoll's    Lecture   on 
Shakespeare. 

161  Country    of  the    Blind. 
H.    G.   Wells. 

162  Karl      Marx      and     the 
American     Civil     War. 

163  Sex     Life     In     Greece 
and     Rome. 

164  Michael     Angelo's 
Sonnets. 

165  Discovery    of    the    Fu- 
ture.   H.    G.    Wells. 

166  English     as    She     Is 
Spoke.     Mark    Twain. 

167  Rules    of    Health. 
Plutarch. 

168  Epigrams    of    Wilde. 

169  Should  Church  Proper- 
ty Be  Taxed?  Debate. 

171  Has    Life    Any    Mean- 
ing?    Debate. 

172  Evolution     of     Love. 
Ellen    Key. 

173  Vision  of  Sir   Launfal. 
Lowell. 

'74   Free    Speech    Trial    of 
Wm.   Penn. 

175  Science    of    History. 
Froude. 

176  Four    Essays.      Have- 
lock   Ellis. 

177  Subjection  of  Women. 
John    Stuart    Mill. 

178  One   of   Cleopatra's 
Nights.     Gautler. 


O  rder  by  Number 

179  Constitution  of  League 
of  Nations. 

180  Epigrams    of   Shaw. 

181  Epigrams  of  Thoreau. 

183  Realism  In  Art  and 
Literature.    Darrow. 

184  Primitive  Beliefs.  H. 
M.  Tlchenor. 

185  History    of    Printing. 
Disraeli. 

186  How  I  Wrote  "The 
Raven."     Poe. 

187  Whistler's    Humor. 

188  How    Voltaire    Fooled 
Priest  and   King. 
Darrow. 

189  Eugenics.     H.    Ellis. 

190  Psycho-Analysis — The 
Key  to  Human  Be- 
haviour.    Fielding. 

191  Evolution  vs.  Religion 
Balmforth. 

192  Book   of   Synonyms. 

195  How  to   Keep  Well. 

196  The  Marquise.  Geo. 
Sand. 

197  Witticisms  and  Re- 
flections of  Mme.  De 
Sevlgne. 

198  Majesty    of    Justice. 
Anatole  France. 

200  Ignorant  Philosopher. 
Voltaire. 

201  Satan  and  the  Saints. 
H.  M.  Tlchenor. 

202  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
H.    M.    Tlchenor. 

203  Rights   of   Women. 
Havelock   Ellis. 

204  Sun  Worship  and  Later 
Beliefs.    Tichenor. 

205  Artemus  Ward,  His 
Book. 

206  Debate  on  Capitalism 
vs.  Socialism.  Selig- 
man    and    Nearlng. 

207  Olympian  Gods.  H.  M. 
Tlchenor. 

208  Debate  on  Birth  Con- 
trol. Mrs.  Sanger  and 
Winter    Russell. 

209  Aspects  of  Birth  Con- 
trol, Medical,  Moral, 
Sociological.  Dr.  Knopf. 

210  The  Stole  Philosophy. 
Prof.    Gilbert    Murray. 

211  Idea  of  God  In  Nature. 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

212  Life  and  Character. 
Goethe. 

213  Lecture  on  Lincoln. 
Robt.    G.    Ingersoll. 

214  Speeches   of   Lincoln. 

215  The  Miraculous  Re- 
venge. Bernard  Shaw. 

216  Wit  of  Helnrlch  Heine. 
George   Eliot. 

218  Four  Essays.  Jean 
Jaures. 


Sale  Ends  November  1 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 


Sale  Ends  November  1 


While  we  have  plenty  of  books  to  fill  all  orders,  we  advise 
prompt  action.  All  books  guaranteed — if  you  don't  like  them, 
send  them  back  and  we'll  return  your  money.  All  books  are 
clearly  printed  on  good  book  paper,  64  to  160  pages  each.  Pocket 
size.      Bound    in    heavy    card    cover    paper.      Remember    this    is    a 


limited  "offer — closes  November  1 — send  your  order  and  draft, 
money  order  or  registered  letter  today — if  you  order  20  books  send 
$2 — if  50  send  $5,  and  so  on.  Postage  prepaid  on  cash  orders. 
Carriage  charges  collect  on  C  O.  D.  orders.  Add  ioc  to  personal 
checks  for  exchange. 


E.H.  Julius,  Pres.,  Appeal  Publishing  Company,  3  Appeal  Bldg.,  Girard,  Kansas 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  four  or  more 
consecutive  insertions. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


112  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Graduate  Nurse,  social  serv- 
ice worker  with  some  experience  in  family 
case  work.  D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  For  Chil- 
dren,  Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  young  man  assistant  for 
athletic,  social  and  religious  work  with  boys 
in  a  city  mission.  Address  C.  F.  Hersey, 
City  Mission,   New  Bedford,   Mass. 


WANTED:  Matron  for  Boys'  Depart- 
ment in  a  New  England  Orphanage.  Must 
be  fully  qualified.     3949  Survey. 


WANTED:  District  workers  for  a  family 
case  work  agency  in  a  large  Eastern  city. 
Must  speak  Yiddish.  Good  salary.  3955 
Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  5,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  11  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 

WANTED:  October  1,  1921,  trained  case 
worker,  in  United  Charities  Office,  in  middle 
west  town  of  22,000  near  Chicago.  Salary 
$1,200  a  year.     3970  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Office  Manager, 
if  possible  knowing  the  social-civic-industrial 
field,  to  have  general  charge  of  office  and 
prospect  lists-  Immediate.  Apply  by  letter 
only,  giving  experience,  to  H.  T.  A.,  care  of 
the  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  Y.  M.  H.  A.  An 
executive  with  experience  in  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation or  kindred  institution  work,  for  full 
time.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  fully,  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  ability  to  handle  budget, 
salary,  References.  M.  L.  Heller,  9  Post 
Ave.,   New  York   City. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Orphans'  Home  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Case 
work  experience.  Episcopalian,  Salary  $1200- 
1500  and  maintenance.  Apply  with  refer- 
ences to  the  Rector,  St.  Paul's  School,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago. 


JEWISH  ORPHAN  HOME,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  opening  for  capable  girls'  worker. 
Prefer  one  with  experience  in  child-caring 
institution ;  good  living  conditions  and  at- 
tractive salary.  Apply  to  Acting  Superin- 
tendent, Jewish  Orphan  Home. 


GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR:  Write  fully  about 
yourself  including  statement  your  work  five 
preceding  years  and  salary  expectations. 
3974  Survey. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BOYS'  SUPERVISOR:  Write  fully  about 
yourself  including  statement  your  work  five 
preceding  years  and  salary  expectations. 
3973  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Boys'  and 
Men's  Department,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (Resident).  Must  be 
able  to  handle  gymnasium  classes.  Give  full 
information  in  first  letter  as  to  age,  educa- 
tion, experience,  references,  salary  desired 
and  when  available. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  five  years'  .experience 
in  child-caiing  institution,  desire  positions 
as  supervisors  or  cottage  parents.  3947 
Survey. 

JEWISH  WOMAN,  with  long  and  varied 
successful  experience  as  superintendent  and 
matron  in  institutions,  both  hospitals  and 
orphans'  homes  seeks  similar  position.  First 
class  references.  Excellent  manager  and 
housekeeper.  At  present  employed,  but 
available  after  September  15.     3950  Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  position. 
Is  experienced  social  case  worker  and  grad- 
uate dietitian.  Equipped  for  organization 
work.     3951  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  trained  recreation 
worker,  desires  position  as  children's  worker 
in  a  settlement,  an  orphan's  home,  or  insti- 
tution   in   the    Middle   West.     3954   Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  eleven  years' 
experience  in  industrial  club  work,  case 
work,  employment  work  and  as  office  execu- 
tive, desires  position  in  New  York  City. 
3961   Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  Charity  Organi- 
z  tion  seeks  change.  Prefers  Charities  in 
city  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  College 
graduate.  School  of  Civics  trained.  Thirteen 
years'   experience-     3957   Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate, 
experienced  in  publicity  and  editorial 
phases  of  social  work,  wishes  position  in 
Middle  West  with  Community  Chest,  cen- 
tral council,  or  child  welfare  agency.  3934 
Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  child  car- 
ing institutions,  settlement  work,  case  work 
and  teaching,  desires  an  executive  position 
in  a  home  for  boys.  Best  of  references. 
3946  Survey. 

PUBLICITY  MAN,  experienced  in  health 
work,  desires  position  with  health  or  social 
agency.  Can  handle  executive  position.  W. 
Fischer,   5523   Cabanne,   Saint  Louis. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  social 
work.  Knowledge  of  social  work  in  all  its 
branches.  Ten  years'  experience  with  gen- 
eral relief,  employment  and  social  institu- 
tional work  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.     3920  Survey. 

POSITION  as  advertising  copy-writer 
wanted  by  experienced  newspaper,  magazine 
and  advertising  woman  familiar  with  socio- 
logical and  public  health  work.  3977  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON,  ex- 
perienced in  child  caring  work,  desire  simi- 
lar position  in  Jewish  home  out  West.  3965 
Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe's 
Central  Registry  for1  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago. 

VACATIONING  mother's  substitute ; 
short  or  longer  time,  in  children's  own 
home,  away,  or  in  subscriber's  Maine  coun- 
try home.     3971  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  WANTED. 
Trained  and  experienced  executive  wishes 
position  as  executive  secretary  of  council  of 
social  agencies.  Highest  references.  3968 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  graduate 
in  home  economics  and  sociology,  with  some 
experience  in  field  work,  wants  position  as 
social  worker.  Mrs.  Frank,  610  Nolan,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  with 
special  experience  in  Legislative  work,  pub- 
licity and  promotion  of  statewide  welfare 
programs,  desires  change  about  January 
first.  Six  years  in  present  position  with  pro- 
minent statewide  organization.    3969  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  /work  with  girls — executive 
position — social  service  training — desires  po- 
sition in  New  York  City.    3960  Survey. 

HOME-MAKER  for  one  or  two  wage 
earners — lighter  house  work — breakfast, 
marketing,  etc.,  by  former  social  worker. 
3972   Survey. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT  T 

Now  employed.  Expert  in  Americaniza- 
tion, Naturalization,  rent  and  real  estate 
problems  and  fakes,  men's,  women's,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  veterans'  organizations,  boy 
scouts,  playgrounds,  community  progress  and 
all  other  social  work  that  goes  with  comirrnn- 
ity  service.  Organizer,  developer  of  theoret- 
ical ideas  (if  capable  of  development).  Long 
experience,  many  references  (public  and  pri- 
vate). Municipal  service  desired,  but  other 
work  acceptable  if  broad  enough  to  make 
efforts  worth  while.     3967  Survey. 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZER  and  executive 
with  broad  experience  seeks  permanent  or 
temporary  connection.     3975  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  and  writer,  ex- 
perienced in  handling  psychological,  psychia- 
tric, neurological  and  sociological  copy,  de- 
sires position  calling  for  literary  ability  and 
technical  training  in  editorial  work.  3976 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE,  ex- 
perienced in  organization,  publicity,  finance, 
and  research  in  the  East,  Middle  West  and 
West  Coast;  will  be  available  shortly.  Box 
301,    Alvajado    Road,    Berkeley,    California. 

YOUNG  MAN,  eight  years'  experience  in 
settlements  and  community  centers,  special- 
ized in  dramatics,  musical  activities,  and 
club  work,  desires  evening  work  of  similar 
character  in  New  York  City.     3978  Survey. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


United  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

REGISTERED 

Offers  a  2lA  years'  course;  8  hour  day,  affiliation 
with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Scholar- 
ship for  Teachers  College.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  etc. 


SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE  —  We  buy  and 
sell  entire  Libraries  and  smaller  collections 
of  good  books.  Correspondence  solicited. 
SCHULTE'S  BOOK  STORE,  80-82  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,   New   York. 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary   Bureau,    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


PRINTED   STATIONERY 


TEACHERS,  nurses  and  welfare  workers  find 
*  our  stationery  the  best  they  can  find  at  any 
price.  200  sheets  high  grade  note  paper  and  100 
envelopes  printed  with  your  name  and  address 
$1.50.  Samples  on  request.  Lewis  Stationery  Co., 
156— 2nd  Ave.,  Troy,   N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  va- 
cancies — public  and  private  schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try. Walter  Agnew,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


Listings     fifty     cents    a     line,     four     weekly     inset 
ttons;     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

Infant  Mortality  in  New  York  City.  A  study 
of  the  Results  Accomplished  by  Infant  Life 
Saving  Agencies.  By  Ernst  Christopher  Meyer. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  61  Broadway,  New 
xork   city.  " 

Asia's  American  Problem.  By  Ceroid  Tanquary 
W  ,n??2-(F™eman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  116  \V.  13  st..  New  York.     25  cents. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages.' 
Valuable  for  personal  study,  discussion  groups 
open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,  10  cents. 

Can  We  Live  Together  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees,  by  Wallace  M.  Short 
mayor   of    Sioux   City,   la.     Price,    50   cents. 

Manual,  ov  Ohio  Laws  for  Social  Workers.  85 
pages,  50  cents  prepaid  from  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio.     Compiled  by  June  P.  Guild,  LL.B. 

Catechism  op  the  Social  Question.  By  ReT. 
John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D  and  Rev.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Gowan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  So- 
cial Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  copies,  7  cents 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60th  St., 
New    York   City. 

Credit  Union:  Complete  free  information  on  re- 
quest to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  S  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  116 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Educational  Work  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  Report  submitted 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Bureau  of  America  by  Fannie  M.  Cohen.  Edu- 
cational Dept.,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  31  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Price  3  cents;  with  postage  4  cents. 

Civil  War  in  West  Virginia,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impartial,  informative,  indispensable  report  on 
Mingo.  (Freeman  Pamphlet).  To  read  this  is 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  circulate  it  is 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,    116   W.    13th    St.,    New   York.      50    cents. 


L 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE,  desire  superin- 
tendency  of  institution  or  "Home."  Man, 
business  experience  and  horticulture; 
woman,  trained  social  worker  and  educator. 
3979   Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  and  MATRON,  ex- 
perienced in  child  caring  work,  desire  simi- 
lar position  in  Jewish  home  out  West.  3965 
Survey. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser 
tions,     copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month 

(Kffe  Ameriran  3Jnurnal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

She  .Sfreeman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitjte  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,   116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Hnsnital  Social  &erutre;  monthly;  $3.00  a  year; 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hoipitii 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Citj 
lac,   19  East  72d   Street,  New   York. 

zSrritnl  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  tbe  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh   Avenue,    New    York. 

Public  Health  Sfrtrse;  monthly;  dues  $3.00  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  370   Serenth  Ave.,   New  York. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHEF.  American,  ex- 
perienced, past  middle  age,  good  health  and 
habits,  desires  institutional  position;  steward, 
chef,  cafe  manager.  References.  3915  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPARE  TIME  WORKERS  for  The  Sur- 
vey. Pleasant  and  profitable  work  that  sup- 
plements your  present  occupation.  A  chance 
to  add  a  few  dollars  to  your  weekly  income. 
Address  Ass't.  Business  Manager,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE 


BALL  BEARING  HAND  TRUCK  in  Ai 

condition,  for  office  use.  Apply,  The  Survey, 
112  East   19  street,  New   York. 


If  interested  in  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 

or 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

for  office  or  home,   let  us  send  you   free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

The  Weis  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The  St7»VEY     112  East   19th  Street,  New  York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year'i  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 

W  -.1 115     

Address    


9-16-21 


Please   mention    The   Survey   when   •writing    to   advertisers. 


WHY  have  the  Regulars  marched  to  West 
Virginia  with  rifles,  machine  guns  and 
bombing  squads? 

What  are  the  facts — and  the  psychology — be- 
hind the  newspaper  headlines  telling  of  a  whole 
countryside  of  armed  miners  and  mine  guards,  of 
pitched  battles,  of  open  defiance  of  the  courts  by 
embittered  men? 


Winthrop  D.  Lane,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  The  Survey,  was  sent  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  get  answers 
to  these  questions.  His  report,  "Civil  War 
in  West  Virginia,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  makes  a  pamphlet 
of  128  pages.  A  document  not  to  be 
missed  by  anyone  who  would  under- 
stand this  most  tense  and  dangerous  spot  in 
our  whole  industrial  situation. 


Congress  is  about  to  investigate  in  West 
Virginia,  through  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  Senator 
Kenyon  is  chairman.  To  follow  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  to  bring  the  situation 
up  to  date,  Mr.  Lane  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  The  Survey  to  spend  three 
weeks  in  West  Virginia  and  to  write 
the  story  as  he  sees  it  through  the  eyes 
of  a  trained  observer  and  a  competent 
writer. 


THE 
SURVEY 

112  East   19  St., 
New  York 

□  I  enclose  $5   for   which 
send   me  The   Survey  for 
one   year   and    a    free    copy 
of  "Civil  War  in  West  Vir- 
ginia." 

□  I    enclose   $2    for   which    send    me 
The    Survey    for    3    months    and    a 
free    copy    of    "Civil     War    in     West 
Virginia." 

Name    


Readers  of  The  Survey  and  the  pamphlet  (it  is 
really  a  book  in  paper  covers)  will  thus  get  the 
whole  story  of  West  Virginia  after  The  Survey 
formula— first-hand  investigation  on  the  spot,  un- 
biased reporting  of  the  facts,  interpretation  close 
to  the  facts. 

"Civil  War  in  West  Virginia"  sent  post- 
paid for  50  cents.  For  new  readers,  "Civil 
War  in  West  Virginia"  and  a  three- 
months'   trial    subscription   to   The 
Survey  for  $2;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription  to   The    Survey    for 
the    price    of    The    Survey 
alone— $5. 


Street,    No. 
City,    State 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon,  pres. ;  Social  Service  Department,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Ruth  V. 
Emerson,  sec'y;  National  Headquarters,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social  work 
In  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION— John  B. 
Andrews,  sec'y.;  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  adequate  public 
employment  service;  Industrial  safety  and  health  laws;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment,  old  age  and  health  Insurance;  mater- 
nity protection;  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  efficient  law  enforcement. 
Publishes  quarterly,   "The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review." 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (formerly 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange)— Graham,  Romeyn  Taylor, 
director,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  An  organization  of 
professional  social  workers  devoted  to  raising  social  work  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  Membership  opened  to  qualified  social 
workers. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  FORMERLY  AMER- 
ICAN ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  sec'y.;  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care;  birth  registration;  ma- 
ternal nursing;  Infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  children  of  pre- 
school age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU— An  agency  for  organizing  and  strength- 
ening Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Clubs,  and  other  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations;  and  for  training  of  men  in  the  profession  of 
community  leadership.     Address  our  nearest  office — 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

123  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

716  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field,  pres.;  C.  J.  Galpln,  ex.  sec;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Greensboro,  N.  C„ 
field  secretary.  Annual  conference  with  annual  reports.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspects  of  country  life.    Membership,  $3. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y.;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cath- 
edral St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
$2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor,  612-614 
Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Con- 
gress Jacksonville,  Florida,  October  28— November  3,  1921.  O.  F. 
Lewis,  General  Secretary,  135  East  15   street.  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion.    Publication    free   on   request.     Annual    membership   dues,    $5. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  conservation  of  the  family,  the  repression  of 
prostitution,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  sex  educaion.  Information  and  catalogue  of  pamphlets  upon 
reque'st.  Annual  membership  dues,  $2.  Membership  includes  quarterly 
magazine  and  monthly  bulletin.    William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  gen.  dir. 

CHILD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Chairman;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Di- 
rector. To  arouse  public  Interest  In  the  health  of  school  children;  to 
encourage  the  systematic  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  to  develop 
new  methods  of  interesting  children  in  the  forming  of  health  habits; 
to  publish  and  distribute  pamphlets  for  teachers  and  public  healtn 
workers  and  health  literature  for  children;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  local  child  health  programme. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems,  to  Im- 
prove standards  and  methods  In  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
results  of  successful  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  (INCORPORATED)— 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  Organized  in  February,  191S,  to  nelp  people  of  all  communities 
employ  their  leisure  time  to  their  best  advantage  for  recreation  and 
good  citizenship.  While  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  in 
organizing  the  work,  in  planning  the  programme  and  raising  the 
funds,  and.  will,  if  desired,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  com- 
munity itself,  through  the  community  committee  representative  of 
community  interests,  determines  policies  and  assumes  complete  con- 
trol of  the  local  work.     Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  (NATIONAL)— 305  W.  98th  St., 
New  York.  Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
ex.  sec'y.  Promotes  Social  Betterment  through  Religion,  Social 
Welfare,  Education  and  Civic  Co-operation  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Cuba. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Starr 
Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec, 
sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.     Literature  free. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMER- 
ICA— Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys.;  105  E.  22  SL,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;  Agne» 
H.  Campbell,  research  ass't.;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J,  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
pres.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y.;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DISABLED  MEN— John- 
Culbert  Faries,  dir.,  101  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Maintains  free  in- 
dustrial training  classes  and  employment  bureau;  make  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances;  publishes  literature  on  work  for  the  handi- 
capped; gives  advice  on  suitable  means  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons  and  coope<rates  with  other  special  agencies  in  plans  to  put 
the  disabled  man  "back  on  the  payroll." 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— Harry  W.  Laldler. 
secretary;  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Object— to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in.  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women.  An- 
nual membership,  $3,  $5,  and  $25;  includes  monthly,  "The  Socialist 
Review."    Special  rates  for  students. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moorfield  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  Americans  the 
common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  Information  re- 
garding race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000,  with  3M 
branches.    Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 
Rush  Taggart,  pres.;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dlkcinson,  treas.;  Virgil  V, 
Johnson,  sec'y.;  26  West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-com- 
mercial social  agencies  which  protect  and  assist  travelers,  especially 
women  and  girls.    Non -sectarian. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION — 600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  phy- 
sical, social,  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young  wo- 
men. Student,  city,  town  and  country  centers;  physical  and  social 
education;  camps;  rest-rooms,  room  registries,  boarding  houses, 
lunchrooms  and  cafeterias;  educational  classes;  employment;  Bible 
study;  secretarial  training  school;  foreign  and  overseas  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— Official  National 
Body  of  the  Catholic  Organizations  of  the  country. 

National  Executive  Offices,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Department    of    Education — Rev.   James    H.    Ryan,    Exec.    Sec'y. 

Bureau  of  Education — A.  C.  Monahan,  Director. 

Department   of  Laws  and   Legislation — William  J.   Cochran. 

Department  of  Social  Action — Directors,  John  A.  Ryan  and  John 
A.   Lapp. 

Department  of  Press  and  Publicity — Director,  Justin  McGrath; 
Ass't.  Director,   Michael  Williams. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men — President,  Richmond  Dean; 
Exec.  Sec'y.,  Michael  J.  Slattery. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women — President,  Mrs.  Michael  Ga- 
vin; Exec.   Sec'y.,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Regan. 

National  Training  School  for  Women,  Washington,  D.  C— Dean, 
Miss  Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 

Bureau  of  Immigration — National  Director,  Bruce  M.  Mohler. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  gec'y.; 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investt^ations. 
Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  codes.  Stu- 
dies health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  An- 
nual membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100;  Includes  quarterly,  "The 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powllson,  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and  pub- 
lishes exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditions 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare 
groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits, 
child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  med.  dir.;  Associate 
Medical  Directors,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  and  Dr.  V.  V.  Ander- 
son; Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re- 
education, psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys, 
state  societies.     "Mental  Hygiene;"  quarterly,  $2  a  year- 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Allen  T.  Burns, 
pres.,  Boston;  W.  H.  Parker,  gen.  sec'y.,  23  East  9th  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  General  organization  to  discuss  principles  of  humanitarian 
effort  and  increase  efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings, 
annual  meetings,  monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets,  etc.  Information 
bureau.  Membership,  $3.  49th  annual  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I., 
June    1922.      Main    Divisions   and   chairmen: 

Children — J.    Prentice   Murphy,   Philadelphia. 

Delinquents   and    Correction — Louis   Robinson,    M.    D.    Philadelphia. 

Health — Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D.  New  York. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions — George  S.  Wilson,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

The  Family — Frank  J.  Bruno.   Minneapolis. 

Industrial   and   Economic    Froblems — John   Shillady,   New   York. 

The   Local   Community — George   C.   Bellamy,   Cleveland. 

Mental   Hygiene — George   A.    Hastings,   New  York. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces — C.  M.   Bookman,   Cincinnati. 

Uniting  of  Native  and  Foreign-Born  in  America — (Temporary 
Committee.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  George  D.  Eaton, 
«Jm  sec^y  Mrs  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  .New 
York  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lec- 
tures' publish  literature  of  movement-samples  free,  quantities  at 
■  cost. '  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs  Florence  Kelfey,  gen'l.  sec'y.;  John  R.  Shillady,  exec,  director. 
Fromotes  elislation  for  enlightened  standards  for  women  and 
mtaws  in  industry  and  for  honest  products;  minimum  wage  commis- 
mons  eieht  hours'  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regulation  food 
and l  packing  industries;  "honest  cloth"  legislation.  Publications 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woods, 
mc'T  20  Vhior. TPark?Boaton.  Develops  broad  forms  of  corr iparat  ve 
■tudy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation  for  meeting  tne 
fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seek,  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE— Publishes  monthly  the  maga- 
.i £ J »N,Hnnal  Municipal  Review,"  containing  articles  and  reports  on 
Solftlw    idmfnl^t^  planning.     The  League  is  a  clearing 

Souse  for  information  on  short  ballot .city,  country  and  state  govern- 
ments. Henry  M.  Waite,  pres.;  H.  W.  Dodds,  secy,  261  (A)  Broad 
way.  New  York.    Dues,  $5.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
FiiaPhillius  Crandall  R.  N.  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
Objects  To Cumulate  the  extension  of  public  health  nursing;  to 
V^vAinn  Qfindards  of  technique;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formaUon offfc?a°  or|an.  W  "Public  Health  Nurse  ''subscription 
Included  in  membership.  Dues,  »3.00  and  upward.  Subscription  *3.00 
per  year. 

national  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Avenue. 
ChaTlea  J  Hatfield?  M.D..  Managing  Director.  Information  about 
oVgarLation,  education,  institutions,  nursing  Problems  and  other 
Dhases  of  tuberculosis  work.  Headquarters  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusaue?  publishers  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  "American  Review 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "Monthly  Bulletin. 

ki axi r>N a L  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Ho°IU.gsworVr. f  Wood  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E  23  It  New  York/Establishes  committees  of  white  and  eo  ored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.   Trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
A    Gordon    president.     Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 

nfinT,  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the 
departments  £ "child  Welfare.  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
ta^ction.  Americanization,  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Offi^iai  publication.  "The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE-Mrs  Raymond 
Robins  prea.;  311  South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  eelf-government  In  the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also 
for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  "Life  and  Labor." 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
— H  SBraucher.  sec'y.;  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Cly.  ^  Play- 
ground' neighborhood  and  community  center  activities  and  admlni- 
■u-at"on.     Special  attention   given  to  municipal  recreation  problems. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure '  repre- 
fenfatlon  for  a?l  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y..  1417  Locust.  St..  Philadelphia. 
Membership.   $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvement  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Confer- 
ence the  Eugenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied 
activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  secy. 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvment  of  Living 
Conditions-John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  Depart- 
ments Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education  Statistics, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits  Industr.al  Stu- 
dies Library,  Southern  Highland  Division.  The  publications  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inex- 
pensive form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth-  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
Bouth-  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
on  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  Warren 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  I.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y..  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — A  non-commercial  cooperative  organ- 
ization without  shares  or  stockholders  incorporated  under  the  mem- 
bership law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Robert  W.  deForest,  pres.; 
John  M.  Glenn,  Henry  R.  Seager,  V.  Everit  Macy,  vice-presidents; 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y-treas.  Publishers  of  The  Survey,  weekly. 
The  Survey's  work  is  conducted  under  the  following  editorial  staff: 

Editor,   Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Civics,  Foreign  Service,   Bruno  Lasker 

Social  Forces,   Edward  T.   Devine 

Industry,   William  L.    Chenery 

Health  ■■     _ 

School  and  Community,  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Family   Welfare,   Child   Welfare,   Paul   L.   Benjamin. 

Managing  Editor,  S.  Adele  Shaw 
Cooperating    Subscription    (membership)     110.    Regular    subscription 
ti   yearly.     112  East  19  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Survey,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  20.     Published  weekly  by  the  Survey  Associates, 
matter,  March  25,  1909,  at  the  post-office.  New  York,  N.   Y.,  under  the  act  of 

tor  in   Section   1103,  Act  »f  October 


The  Publishers  of 

ROMA1N  ROLLAND'S 

New  Book 

"CLERAMBAULT" 

ash  you  to  read  these  quotations : 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE— "May  it  be  translated  into  every 
tongue  and  may  its  great  message  sink  into  the  hearts  and 
become  a  part  of  the  convictions  of  men  everywhere." 

THE  NATION— "A  time  will  come  when  men  will  marvel 
that  any  brain  could  have  been  so  clear  as  to  write  this 
book  between  the  years  1916  and  1920;  as  I  turn  the 
pages,  I  cannot  but  think  of  the  prophet  on  the  mountain." 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL— "Henry  Holt  has  performed 
his  highest  duty  as  a  publisher  in  printing  Clerambault.' 

NEiV  YORK  SUN— "It  is,  without  doubt,  a  moving  book 
and  will  not  be  without  effect  on  current  thought." 

NEfV  YORK  TRIBUNE— "The  world  is  moving  towards 
his  main  position,  he  has  a  Christ-vision." 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT- "The  sanest  work  of  art  tha 
has  come  from  the  great  war  .  .  .  Indubitably  Rolland' 
finest  work." 

NEW  YORK  HERALD— "If  you  are  a  truth-seeker  you 
will  want  to  read  it  ...  a  bigger  vision  for  mankind." 

At  all  Booksellers,  $2.00 

HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


PLEASANT  TALKS 

at  moderate  rates,  on  social  topics.   Suitable  for  forums, 
chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 

Homer  Folks  says:  "I  cannot  think  of  any  man  in  the 
United  States  whom  I  would  rather  have  talk  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  social  work  than  FREDERIC  ALMY,"  and 
Bishop  Brent,  George  E.  Vincent,  Raymond  Robins,  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  and  Edward  T.  Devine  give  similar 
testimonials. 

For  terms  and  subjects,  address 

FREDERIC  ALMY 

396  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


The  Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World  of  Force 

An   Address    by 

ELBERT  RUSSELL 

To    be    had    FREE    by    addressing 

FRIENDS'    GENERAL    CONFERENCE 

140    No.    15th    St.,    Phila.,    Pa. 


STEEL 


THE   SURVEY'S   special   issue   on   "Three    Shifts   in    Steel,    the   Long 
Day  and  the  Way  Out,"   presenting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried out  for  the  Cabot  .Fund  into  the  excessive  hours  of  labor  in  the 
continuous  processes  in  steel-making,   their   human   consequences   and   the 
forces    for   change.     Articles    by    John   A.    Fitch,    Whiting    Williams    and 
S.   Adele    Shaw. 

25  cents  a  copy  THF     STTR  VFY     112  East  19  St- 

20  cents  by  the  hundred       ,I1£     OUlWi.  1  New  York 


Inc.,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York.  Price  $5.00  yearly.  Entered  as  second-class 
March  3,  1879.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  a  special  rate  of  postage  provided 
3,   1917.  authorized   on   June   26.   1918. 
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It  Is  Useless 

To  put  people  on  their  feet  if  they  have  not  the 
strength  to  keep  standing.  Health  and  energy  must  be 
put  into  the  young  people  of  today  to  give  them  cour- 
age and  endurance  for  tomorrow.  Augusta  Rucker, 
M.D.,  long  interested  in  prevention  rather  than  cure 
has  prepared  for  the  use  of  leaders — 

Ten  Talks  to  Girls  on  Health 

by  Augusta  Rucker,  M.D. 

A  series  of  simple,  sensible  talks  designed  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  girls  in  the  essentials  of  health.  The 
talks  are  straight-from-the-shoulder  advice  on  such 
subjects  as  Food,  Teeth,  Exercise,  Drugs,  Love  and 
Health,  and  World  Health.  The  captions  are  at- 
tractive— A  Bad  Food  Tube;  the  Source  of  Blues  and 
Failure;  The  Feet  on  Which  We  Stand  or  Fall. 

Price,  Boards,  $i.oo 


Other  Books  on  Health  and  Recreation 

Ice  Breakers 

by  Edna  Geister 

No  library  is  complete  without  this  fun-making,  play-plan- 
ning little  volume  which  holds  the  key  to  the  success  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  a  party.  Price,  $1-35 

Ice  Breaker  Herself,  The 

by  Edna   Geister 

Miss  Geister  has  helped  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
country  to  break  the  ice.  In  her  new  books  she  tells  us 
how  she  learned  to  do  it  and  outlines  her  methods, — which 
have  always  m,ade  parties  of  old,  young  or  indifferent,  social 
events.  Price  to  be  announced 


Health  Inventory 


This   is   an   inventory  of  an   individual's  health   which  may 
be   made  by   the   individual   herself.  Price,    15  cents 

Health  and  the  Woman  Movement 

by  Clelia  Duel  Mosher,  M.D. 

"This  book  not  only  destroys  many  long  established  theories 
as  to  what  women  cannot  do,  but  it  sets  forth  a  constructive 
form  of  health  building,  based  upon  simple  abdominal 
muscular  exercise,  which  if  followed  should  eliminate  the 
health  problem  from  the  woman  movement  for  all  time." 
The  Public  ■  Price,   60  cents 


Any  movement  with  a  membership  of  110,000  young 
girls  is  of  interest  to  the  social  worker.  October  1st 
will  be  the  publication  date  of: 

The  Girl  Reserve  Movement 

A  complete  manual  of  the  girls  work  program  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  suggestions  for  activities,  recrea- 
tional, educational,  religious,  and  a  survey  of  the  ele- 
ments of  adolescent  psychology.  A  reference  book 
which  is  already  in  great  demand  by  teachers  and  lead- 
ers of  girls.  Price,  $2.00 


Bookshops 
Everywhere   or 


The  Womans  Press 


600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


NEVER  SINCE  THE  PROSECU- 
TIONS OF  RADICALS  BEGAN  has 
the  legal  defense  work  been  so  crippled 
for  lack  of  funds. 


The  I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee,  which  carries 
the  legal  and  relief  work  of  131  federal  prisoners  and 
several  hundred  state  prosecutions,  has  been  forced  to 
stop  even  the  meagre  $8.00  weekly  allowances  to  pris- 
oners' families,  and  to  discontinue  much  necessary  legal 
aid. 

The  National  Defense  Committee,  which  handles 
Communist  cases,  can  give  only  scattering  relief  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  men  held  for  deportation  or  in 
prison,  and  is  unable  to  meet  even  the  pressing  demands 
of  court  cases. 

These  two  national  defense  organizations  handling 
the  great  majority  of  free  speech  cases  are  in  desperate 
need.  There  are  local  defense  groups  in  equal  distress. 
Unemployment  makes  impossible  the  continued  work- 
ing-class support  of  the  defense  work. 

The  friends  of  free  speech  who  helped  in  emergencies 
before  will  not  abandon  those  prosecuted  for  their 
radical  faith.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
calls  on  their  behalf  for  funds. 

$5,000  is  urgently  needed  for  immediate  obligations. 
All  money  received  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Emergency  Defense  Committee,  which  will  distribute 
it  to  the  various  defense  committees  for  the  cases  and 
the  work  in  most  urgent  need. 

That  Emergency  Defense  Committee  consists 
of  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  chairman;  Albert  De 
Silver,  treasurer;  Edward  T.  Devine,  Robert 
Herrick,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Harry  F.  Ward. 

Those  wishing  to  have  their  contributions  used  for 
special  cases  or  needs  should  indicate  it.  Detailed  re- 
ports of  the  disposition  of  all  money  received  will  be 
sent  to  contributors. 

Checks  should  be  sent  to  Albert  De  Silver, 
treasurer,  at  138  West  13th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


TEAR  OUT  AND  USE  THIS   BLANK 


To  ALBERT  DE  SILVER,   Treasurer, 

138    West   izth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $ ,  my  contribution  to  the  legal 

defense  and  relief  in  free  speech  cases,  to  be  applied  by  the 
Emergency  Defense  Committee.  (If  for  special  case  or 
need,   note   here) * 

Name     

Address    

City     

S-9-24 


Please  mention  The  Survey  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MR.  HOOVER'S  CONFERENCE 

THE  national  conference  on  unemployment  called  by 
President  Harding  has  been  scheduled  to  meet  on 
September  26.  Delegates  have  been  chosen  geographically 
and  only  representatives  of  the  public  have  been  invited.  The 
cenference  will  not  be  small.  About  fifty  citizens  have  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  That  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  to  be  one 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  became  known  when  Daniel 
J.  Tobin,  treasurer  of  the  federation,  resigned  in  protest 
against  participation  by  Mr.  Gompers.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  under  whose  auspices  the  conference  has  been 
planned  has  indicated  that  although  executives  of  leading 
industries  and  labor  leaders  have  been  included  among  the 
conferees  the  selection  of  them  has  not  been  by  classes. . 

RELIEF  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

IN  anticipation  of  the  flood  disaster  at  San  Antonio, 
September  10,  the  Southwestern  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  San  Antonio  Chapter  had  been  on 
the  alert.  On  the  day  before  the  flood,  James  L.  Feiser, 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Division,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  national  headquarters  stating  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  rainy  season  and  indications  of  heavy  rainfall  throughout 
Texas,  he  had  taken  steps  to  have  the  chapters  of  the  state 
instantly  ready  for  whatever  relief  work  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  He  also  notified  the  governor  of  Texas 
that  the  Red  Cross  could  be  called  upon  in  any  emergency 
that  might  develop. 

The  San  Antonio  Chapter  has  been  in  charge  of  relief 
operations  since  the  beginning,  having  under  its  direction  300 
volunteer  workers.  The  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
organized  in  the  state.  It  has  been  entrusted  with  all  of 
the  city's  associated  charities  work  and  is  especially  equipped 
to  handle  emergency  work.  It  has  had  the  assistance  of  S. 
Arthur  Shaw  and  Mabel  Ferguson,  among  the  most  ex- 
perienced   disaster   workers   in    the    Southwest.      Mr.    Shaw 


took  charge  of  relief  work  pending  the  arrival  of  officials 
from  headquarters  of  the  Southwestern  Division  at  St.  Louis. 
Three  workers  have  been  diverted  from  Pueblo,  but  the  situa- 
tion at  San  Antonio  apparently  is  such  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  being  necessary  to  send  more  of  the  Colorado 
organization  to  Texas. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Feiser  tentatively  mobilized  personnel 
and  other  resources  for  duty  at  San  Antonio  the  day  of  the 
flood,  although  no  report  had  reached  him  direct  from  the 
chapter.  It  was  not  until  September  13,  however,  that  a 
request  came  from  the  chapter  for  an  allotment  of  $20,000 
from  national  funds.  This  request  was  immediately  granted. 
An  additional  $2,000  was  alloted  the  Hearne  (Texas) 
Chapter,  which  reported  a  flood  on  the  Blazos  River,  causing 
extensive  damage. 

A  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

THE  possibility  of  another  railroad  strike  became 
evident  when  B.  M.  Jewell  of  the  railroad  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  announced  that 
members  of  the  transportation  unions  have  voted  against  ac- 
cepting the  wage  cut  order  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  The  wage  change  actually  became  effective  on 
July  1.  At  a  meeting  of  shop  crafts'  organizations  in  Chicago 
on  September  18,  Mr.  Jewell  counselled  against  precipitate 
action.  The  unions  were  asked  to  wait  until  the  Labor 
Board  had  reached  a  decision  on  the  questions  of  rules  and 
working  conditions  now  pending  and  to  base  their  action  on 
that.  The  same  day  meetings  of  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Enginemen  and  Firemen  of  the 
eastern  district  were  held  in  Hoboken.  It  was  said  un- 
officially that  the  vote  of  this  organization  was  heavily  in 
favor  of  a  strike.  The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  in  challenging  the  authority  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  was  one  of  the  factors  in  creating  the  unrest  now 
reported   among  the  rail  workers. 

CLEVELAND  SURVEYS  ITSELF 

SECTION  by  section  the  Cleveland  Foundation  is  giving 
out  to  the  Cleveland  public  these  four  weeks  the  reports 
of  its  survey  of  criminal  justice.  It  began  with  a 
luncheon  on  September  14  at  which  the  report  on  the  criminal 
courts  was  interpreted  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith  of  Boston, 
widely  known  for  his  book  on  Justice  and  the  Poor.  Several 
hundred  representative  Cleveland  citizens  including  many  of 
the  judges  and  officials  of  the  administration  of  justice  were 
present.  That  the  court  survey  has  cut  deep  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  judge  who 
had  presided  at  the  trial  at  which  former  Chief  Justice  Mc- 
Gannon  was  acquitted  of  murder,  took  violent  exception  to 
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statements  in  the  report  concerning  that  trial,  and  exception 
also  to  the  manner  in  which  the  material  was  given  out.  _  The 
substance  of  the  first  report  was  given  about  five  pages  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  September  14  and  15.  It  was 
Judge  McGannon's  trial  that  had  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  investigation.  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann  of  Hale  and 
Dorr,  Boston,  was  to  speak  last  week  on  the  same  report  and 
this  week  Alfred  Bettman,  former  city  solicitor  of  Cincinnati 
and  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney  general, 
speaks  on  the  report  on  prosecution  written  by  himself  and 
Howard  F.  Burns  of  Cleveland.  A  summary  of  the  various 
section  reports  will  be  brought  out  in  the  Survey  the  end  of 
October. 

A  SERVANT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

THE  outstanding  issue  of  the  occurrence  which  last  week 
resulted  in  the  "summary  dismissal"  of  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  as  medical  advisor  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  is  whether  laymen — and  more  especially  un- 
qualified men  and  political  appointees — or  technical  medical 
men  should  direct  the  largest  undertaking  in  government  hos- 
pital work  which  the  United  States  has  yet  entered  upon. 

Before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Tuberculosis  Conference  in 
Columbus,  O.,  Dr.  Emerson  charged  that  the  bureau  was  be- 
ing made  "the  football  of  politics"  and  that,  if  the  policy 
entered  upon  by  the  present  administration  of  placing  in  the 
district  and  sub-district  offices  in  addition  to  the  physicians 
who  have  managed  these  offices,  laymen  appointed  to  domi- 
nate the  medical  men,  then  $500,000  would  be  used  for  polit- 
ical patronage.  And  further  that  the  cost  would  fall  upon 
the  veterans  rather  than  upon  the  public. 

Dr.  Emerson,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  had  resigned  from 
the  bureau  some  weeks  before  his  "dismissal."  He  had  in  fact 
severed  his  official  connection  at  Washington  on  September  I 
but  was  on  annual  leave  which  would  not  expire  until  Sep- 
tember 15.  His  Columbus  speech  was  made  September  12. 
His  dismissal  followed  immediately. 

Until  the  present  administration,  the  district  offices  were 
exclusively  under  medical  direction.  Colonel  Forbes  has  al- 
ready replaced  the  medical  men  by  laymen  in  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Seattle,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Emerson,  has  announced  that  medical  executives  still 
in  charge  of  several  other  offices  will  be  replaced  by  laymen 
in  the  near  future. 

Taking  the  ground  that  the  men  who  are  charged  with  the 
making  of  medical  judgments  and  with  passing  on  questions 
of  medical  diagnosis  and  medical  treatment  should  be  medical 
men,  Dr.  Emerson  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  within  the  bureau  and  yet  maintain  his  professional 
independence  in  policy,  administration  and  personnel. 

Dr.  Emerson  has  a  long  record  of  executive  medical  ex- 
perience. From  1915  to  1917  during  Mayor  Mitchel's  Ad- 
ministration, he  was  commissioner  of  health  in  New  York 
city.  He  served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  overseas  in  the  office  of 
the  chief-surgeon.  His  work  was  rewarded  not  only  by 
promotion  from  major  to  colonel,  but  in  addition  he  received 
two  French  decorations,  one  of  which  was  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  became  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  and  Health  Survey  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. In  September,  1920,  he  entered  the  service  fo  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  was 
continued  in  his  position  as  medical  advisor  in  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  after  the  reorganization  of  the  veterans'  work. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  AID  BUREAU 

FOLLOWING  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Bird  S.  Coler,  commissioner  of  public 
welfare,  William  F.  Deegan  of  the  American  Legion  and 
John  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  New  York  city,  has  created  an  Industrial  Aid 
Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  combatting  unemployment.  The 
new  bureau   was  given   an   initial   appropriation   of  $25,000 


to  do  its  work.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  now  general  manager  of  the 
Electrose  Manufacturing  Company,  has  undertaken  to  serve 
as  director  qf  the  new  bureau  without  pay. 

The  detailed  lines  along  which  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau 
plans  to  operate  have  not  been  announced  except  that  it  will 
send  representatives  to  the  National  Unemployment  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Washington  under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  Furthermore  needy  veterans 
of  American  wars  must  according  to  the  New  York  poor 
laws  be  cared  for  by  "outside  relief."  This  has  enabled 
Commissioner  Coler  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  certain 
ex-service  men.  The  surveying  committee,  however,  reported 
to  Mayor  Hylan  that  seamen,  many  of  them  of  alien  national- 
ity, were  the  most  helpless  group  of  those  now  unemployed. 
They  are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  city's  bounty. 

Both  the  state  and  the  federal  employment  offices  have 
been  reduced  in  size  and  in  some  cases  closed  entirely.  So 
far  nothing  has  been  done  to  establish  new  agencies.  This 
may  be  done  when  the  Industrial  Aid  Bureau  presents  a 
formal  program.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  committee  on 
unemployment  appointed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  prepared  a 
scheme  of  municipal  action  which  was  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  statesmanlike  devised  by  an  American  city. 

THE  AFRICAN  EDUCATION  REPORT 

q^>  OCIAL  workers  in  America  must  understand  that 
l^\  missionary  endeavor  in  foreign  lands  is  identical  with 
their  own,  and  is  the  most  important  outreach  of 
America  into  international  relations  with  belated  countries," 
states  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  chairman  of  the  African  Educa- 
tional Commission,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  year's 
study  of  educational  conditions  in  western  and  equatorial 
Africa.  "The  group  in  America  most  genuinely  back  of 
international  interests  are  the  supporters  of  missionaries. 
Essentially  and  in  the  end  the  missionaries  are  the  true  inter- 
nationalists." 

Recommendations  of  the  commission,  which  was  formed 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  foreign  missionary  societies  in 
America  and  Great  Britain  with  the  trustees  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  [see  the  Survey  for  August  16],  were  presented 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Mission  Board  this  week 
and  will  be  presented  again  at  the  conference  of  International 
Missionary  Societies  at  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  the  end  of  the  month. 
They  have  been  presented  to  governmental  officials,  business 
organizations  and  missionaries  in  Africa,  in  conference  and 
in  written  report,  and  to  the  home  governments  by  Dr.  Jones 
who  'sojourned  in  Belgium,  France  and  England  on  his  way 
to  America.  The  recommendations  of  the  commission  are  in 
substance  as  follows: 

1.  That  an  educational  policy  be  adopted  in  Africa  which 
would  prepare  an  increasing  number  of  native  leaders  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  white  missionaries. 

2.  That  the  education  of  the  natives  be  better  adapted  to 
African  life. 

3.  That  the  curriculum  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  health  of  the  person  and  the  community. 

4.  That  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  be  taught,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  supply  for  the  family  but  also  for  the  production 
of  articles  for  market,  and  that  with  this  teaching  a  respect  for 
the  soil  be  inculcated  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 

5.  That  every  pupil  be  taught  the  special  form  of  handskill 
required  in  his  own  village. 

6.  That  village  life  be  studied  to  find  its  needs  and  possibil- 
ities and  that  a  body  of  information  be  thus  assembled  that  will 
be  valuable  in  reorganizing  barbaric  life  without  imposing 
European  and  American  forms  that  are  not  adapted  to  African 
conditions. 

7.  That  trade  and  technical  schools  be  established  by  mis- 
sions and  governments  to  supply  the  trained  tradesmen  which 
Africa  needs  but  that  this  training  be  not  given  at  the  expense 
of  general  education. 

8.  That  missionaries  learn  the  official  language  of  the  colony 
in  which  they  are  operating,  but  that  instruction  be  given  pri- 
marily in  the  native  tongue  and  a  chosen  intertribal  dialect. 

9.  That  educational  measures  be  undertaken  that  will  arouse 
community  consciousness. 
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AN  OPEN  SHOP  GUILD 

ONE  of  the  first  attempts  to  form  an  employer-employe 
organization  in  a  skilled  trade  was  made  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  "in  a  public  high  school  of  Baltimore  last 
week  when  plans  toward  effecting  such  an  organization  in  the 
printing  industry  of  that  city  were  forwarded  and  a  program 
was  tentatively  drawn  up.  The  meeting,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Robert  S.  Gill,  formerly  organizer  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  [see 
the  Survey  for  May  I,  1920]  was  attended  by  union  and  non- 
union employes  and  employers  of  both  scoffing  and  prayerful 
tempers. 

The  scheme  for  this  new  organization,  known  as  the 
"Baltimore  Plan  for  a  Proposed  American  Guild  of  the 
Printing  Industry"  was  sponsored  by  Edward  B.  Passano,  a 
member  of  the  Typothetae  of  Baltimore,  at  the  conference  of 
the  Fourth  District  Typothetae  Federation  on  April  15, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  which  .was  about  to 
arise  on  May  1  in  the  printing  industry  all  over  the  country 
(and  more  especially  in  Baltimore)  when,  according  to  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Typographical  Union  made  in 
April,  1919,  by  the  Joint  Conference  Council  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades,  the  forty-four-hour  week  was  to  be  put  into 
effect  and  a  new  wage  scale  to  be  determined.  The  agree- 
ment was  abrogated  on  May  1  and  since  that  time  practically 
all  the  establshments  in  Baltimore  have  declared  for  the  forty- 
eight-hour  week  and  the  "open  shop"  thus  making  the  pro- 
portion of  union  printers  at  work  in  the  shops  at  the  present 
time  very  negligible.  The  typographical  union  has  consistently, 
for  the  past  four  months,  held  out  for  the  agreement  as 
morally  if  not  legally  binding. 

Mr.  Passano  had  based  his  plan  for  all-industry  membership 
on  the  lumbermen's  organization  of  the  Northwest  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Gill,  who  had  so  successfully  put  that  associa- 
tion on  its  feet,  was  called  to  Baltimore  by  the  Typothetae 
to  organize  there. 

As  conceived,  the  organization  aims  to  enroll  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  trade  without  regard  to  affiliation  in  any 
other  organization,  making  the  only  requirement  for  member- 
ship citizenship  of  the  United  States  or  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen.  It  anticipates  joint  conference 
committees  and  boards  of  control  equally  representative  of 
employer  and  employe.  The  plan  also  includes  accident, 
sickness  and  life  insurance,  old  age  pensions  and,  ultimately, 
insurance  against  unemployment.  In  general  the  benefits, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Typothetae  of  Balti- 
more, would  be: 

Equal  "say-so"  as  between  employer  and  employe,  in  the  de- 
termination of  all  questions  in  which  both  employers  arid  em- 
ployes'are  interested. 

The  highest  wages  the  industry  is  at  any  time  capable  of 
paying.  . 

Recognition  of  the  worker  as  a  partner  in  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

The  right  of  conference  on  any  and  every  matter  pertaining 
to  relations  between  the  employer  and  employe. 
It  further  guarantees  the  things  "for  which  American  labor 
has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  striven" : 

The  principle  of  the  right  of  organization;  the  principle  that 
labor  is  not  a  commodity;  the  principle  of  conference;  the  prin- 
ciple of  recognition;  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  speaking  of  the  plan,   Mr.   Gill  said   that  he  believed 
this  proposed  organization  was  not  so  much  a  result  of  the 
urge  of   the   present  strike-lockout   situation   as  of   the   need 
which  trades  in  general  were  feeling  to  consider  the  employe 
in  the  management  of  business. 

It  is  really,  though  not  viewed  so,  [he  said]  the  capitulation 
of  the  employer  who  knows  that  the  employe  must  be  reckoned 
with.  ...  If  they  (the  printers)  think  this  organization  or  any 
other  is  going  to  hold  men  unless  by  fair  means,  they  will  be 
greatly  disillusioned. 

This  view,  however,  is  obviously  not  the  one  taken  by  the 
Typographical  Union,  now  paying  large  strike  benefits.     The 
inion  very  cordially  distrusts  the  move  made  by  the  Typo- 


thetae and  looks  upon  the  guild  plan  as  "a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing."     Mr.  Gill  it  considers  the  tool  of  the  employing 
printers.     Arthur  Jackson,  president  of  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  Local  No.  12,  denounces  the  scheme  thus: 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  offered  by  this  new  organization 
which   would    appeal   to   a  member  of  the   typographical   union. 
Sick,  de.Vth  and  old  age  insurance  have  always  been  benefits  of 
the  union.     Why  should  we  give  up  a  sure  thing  for  a  chance? 
We  have  no  guarantee  that  in  any  such  joint  arrangement  the 
employer  couldn't  discharge  us  on  any  grounds  that  it  pleased 
him  to.    This  is  all  a  part  of  the  "open  shop"  idea  and  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  break  the  union.     But  it  can't 
be  done ! 

This  thing  may  work  with  lumbermen  who  aren't  already  or- 
ganized, but  it  doesn't  go  in  a  skilled,  organized  trade. 

Mr.  Gill  is  optimistically  going  ahead  even  in  the  face  of 
such  inauspicious  circumstances  and  during  so  difficult  a 
period  in  the  printing  industry.  The  outcome  doubtless  hangs 
upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  Typothetae  and  the  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

GOING  CRAZY  IN  GEORGIA 

There  is  now  no  incentive  for  one  to  go  crazy  in  Gtorgia. 
The  state  sanitaritum  is  full  up,  and  the  legislature  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  further  accommodations  should  be  provided.  As 
a  result  one  goes  crazy  at  one's  own  risk.  It's  the  county  jail 
or  nothing. 

THE  correspondent  who  writes  the  preceding  explains  that 
from  August  17  to  September  12  between  75  and  IOO 
applications  for  commitment  to  the  Georgia  State 
Sanitarium  for  the  Insane  have  been  filed,  and  not  one  has 
been  granted.  Because  of  legislative  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  the  institution,  he  says,  it  is  unable  to  accommodate  any 
additional  patients  until  some  of  those  now  under  treatment 
recover,  die,  or  are  removed. 

On  August  1,  the  sanitarium  had  a  deficit  of  over  $60,000 
and  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  buying  its  winter  supply 
of  coal,  blankets,  and  heavy  clothing.  Its  board  of  control 
called  upon  the  legislature  then  in  session  for  a  $200,000 
deficiency  appropriation  together  with  its  annual  maintenance 
of  $891,000.  With  this  amount  it  was  thought  the  sani- 
tarium might  live  through  the  year.  However,  the  legislators 
not  only  refused  to  make  the  $200,000  appropriation,  but 
in  addition  cut  the  maintenance  appropriation  10  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  for  economy  and  efficiency 
it  is  now  impossible  to  secure  further  commitments  to  the 
state  sanitarium  at  Milledgeville.  The  superintendent  has 
sent  to  officials  in  each  county  a  notice  stating  that  due  to 
insufficient  appropriation  "it  will  not  be  possible^  for  the 
sanitarium  to  receive  further  patients  until  sufficient  funds 
are  in  hand  for  their  care."  With  no  means  of  relief  in 
prospect,  the  number  of  insane  who  will  have  to  be  cared 
for  in  county  jails  or  other  makeshift  quarters  will  probably 
total  over  a  thousand  before  the  legislature  meets  again,  for 
the  number  of  patients  received  annually  has  been  more  than 
1,200  every  year  since  1916. 

The  yearly  cost  for  a  patient  at  the  sanitarium  was 
$265.54  in  1919,  and  $293.82  in  1920.  Before  the  appeal 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  was  made  this  year,  the  build- 
ings were  so  crowded  that  patients  were  confined  two  in  a 
room,  and  the  superintendent  was  forced  to  try  to  keep  out 
harmless  incurables  because  all  space  was  needed  for  the  more 
serious  cases.  Needed  repairs  have  been  deferred  year  after 
year  until  the  physical  condition  of  the  plant  is  poor. 

The  situation  is  largely  due  to  the  reactionary  attitude  of 
the  law-makers  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation. 
Because  of  the  apathetic  legislature  not  only  the  sanitarium 
but  the  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  the  university,  the 
various  departments  of  state,  must  be  put  off  with  a  fraction 
of  the  funds  they  need.  The  income  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
is  so  small  that  fully  one-quarter  of  it  has  to  be  appropriated 
to  keep  up  Confederate  pensions.  One-half  the  income  of  the 
state  this  year  was  appropriated  to  elementary  and  secondary 
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education,  leaving  all  the  other  expenditures  of  the  state  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  remaining  quarter. 

The  legislature  evidently  prefers  to  allow  the  insane  to 
run  at  large  or  to  be  held  in  county  jails  rather  than  submit 
to  a  change  in  the  system  of  general  property  taxation  with 
a  limit  of  five  mills  provided  by  the  constitution.  At  present 
the  total  value  of  property  returned  is  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars, whereas  the  real  value  is  not  less  than  four  billions. 
In  commenting  on  the  situation,  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
laments  as  follows: 

In  no  other  state  in  the  southeast — not  one  of  which  is  as 
large,  as  populous,  or  anywhere  nearly  as  rich  in  taxable  re- 
sources as  Georgia — does  such  a  condition  exist.  Why  can  other, 
smaller,  less  populous  and  wealthy  states  provide  adequate  edu- 
cational, hospital,  and  other  public  facilities,  while  Georgia  is 
starving  its  institutions  of  learning  and  even  compelled  to  deny 
haven  to  its  poor  lunatics? 

"GOODWILL" 

AFTER  eighteen  months  in  Germany  as  chairman,  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Alfred  G. 
Scattergood  of  Philadelphia  has  returned  to  this  country. 
While  he  believes  there  is  less  need  for  relief  work  in 
Germany  now  than  previously,  and  more  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  themselves  to  bear  their  burden,  Mr. 
Scattergood  makes  clear  that  the  undernourishment  and  mal- 
nutrition and  other  results  of  the  war  are  more  evident  to 
one  who  studies  the  situation  than  in  normal  times,  or  in  this 
country,  or  most  other  European  countries,  excepting  Austria, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  possibly  Italy.  In  this  connection,  he 
says,  "one  must  bear  in  mind  the  pre-war  standard  of  the 
country  and  specifically  that  Germany  had  at  least  as  high 
a  standard  as  any  nation  in  the  world." 

To  a  representative  of  the  Survey  Mr.  Scattergood  said: 

Superficially,  conditions  in  Germany  in  nearly  all  ways  are 
improving,  or  at  least,  have  improved  a  good  deal  during  my 
eighteen  months  there.  There  was  a  much  better  feeling  in  the 
air.  Depression  that  was  overwhelming  in  January,  1920,  was 
not  nearly  so  evident  in  July,  1921,  although  conversations 
showed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  honest  depression  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  depression  which  the  facts  hardly  justified,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  natural  to  the  people.  There 
are,  however,  many  brilliant  and  courageous  men  in  Germany 
and  some  of  them  are  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

I  have  said  things  are  better  superficially.  Fundamentally, 
of  course,  it  is  no  secret  that  Germany's  financial  condition  is 
very,  very  bad.  The  authorities  seem  to  be  considering  the 
matter  in  a  broad  way,  and  taking  the  only  course  that  seems 
open  to  them — that  is,  mortgaging  the  future  to  keep  up,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  health  and  morale  of  the  great  mass 
of  people.  In  other  words,  there  have  been  issued  vast  sums  of 
paper  nloney  to  buy  food  abroad,  to  subsidize  it  at  home,  so 
that  it  may  be  within  the  reach  of  people,  to  make  up  the 
deficits  in  operating  the  government  and  its  functions — for 
example,  railroads  and  postal  service  (last  year  I  understand 
the  railroad  deficit  was  some  twenty  billion  marks)  and  to  pay 
reparations.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  long  time  until  the 
nutriment  situation  in  Germany  is  normal,  and  there  will  have 
to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  relief  for  years  to  come. 
Personally,  I  think  that  another  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  less, 
of  work  on  the  part  of  our  mission,  ought  to  see  its  duty  ful- 
filled. There  still  are,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  a  great 
many  children  suffering  from  the  results  of  the  prolonged  un- 
dernourishment and  malnutrition  of  the  war  and  subsequent 
years.  For  a  short  period  during  the  past  months,  we  were 
able  to  give  one  meal  a  day,  of  hot  cooked  food  to  about  a 
million  undernourished  children,  which  included  a  small  per- 
centage of  nursing  and  expectant  mothers.  Our  plans  for  the 
next  six  months  are  to  try  to  feed  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
this  number,  the  recipients  to  be  carefully  selected,  as  in  the 
past,  by  medical  examination,  on  the  basis  of  physical  condi- 
tion. 

As  to  clothing — that  is  next  to  food  the  most  serious  question 
of  living  for  Germans.  The  Germans,  poor  and  rich  alike, 
almost  always  are  clean  and  not  ragged,  but  one  cannot  go 
far,  in  any  part  of  Germany,  without  seeing  almost  countless 
evidences  of  the  great  shortage  of  clothing.  Suits  are  turned 
once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  patched.  Many,  many  children  and 
adults  are  without  underclothing.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  clothing  for  mothers,  maternity  is  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion.    Up  to  the   present  time  the  great  majority  in   Germany 


have  bought  comparatively  few  clothes  during  or  since  the 
war.  They  have  livjed  on  their  stock  on  hand.  Wages  and 
salaries  are  such  that  only  in  rare  cases  are  families  able  to 
do  more  than  house  and  feed  themselves,  and  new  clothing 
is  a  very  scarce  article-  Fortunately  the  las*  two  winters  have 
been  unusually  warm,  but  lack  of  changes  of  clothing,  doctors 
and  social*  workers  assert,  has  greatly  affected  the  spread  of 
disease. 

I  hope  that  the  campaign  for  funds  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  for  a  continuation  of  this  relief  mission  in  Germany  will 
produce  sufficient  to  apply  some  of  the  proceeds  to  a  clothing 
program,   which   I   consider   a   vital   necessity. 

We  have  good  cooperation  from  Germans  in  our  work.  About 
July  1  of  this  year  somewhere  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
thousand  Germans  were  cooperating  with  our  group  of  mission 
members  in  the  enterprise.  Many  of  these  were  volunteers  and 
received  no  pay  for  their  services.  All  of  the  costs,  except 
the  maintenance  and  office  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sion, were  borne  by  the  Germans  locally.  In  addition  the 
German  Government  has  contributed  since  last  October  all 
the  flour  and  sugar  necessary  for  the  rations,  and  this  at  pres- 
ent prices  amounts  to  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Scattergood  emphasized  the  less  tangible  and  less 
material  functions  of  the  mission.  "We  had  faith  to  believe 
that  goodwill  engendered  goodwill,"  he  said.  As  an  illustra- 
tion he  quoted  from  a  letter  from  an  Englishman: 

Two  of  the  leading  financiers  and  business  men  of  Germany 
(one  of  them  was  financial  adviser  during  the  making  of  the 
Treaty,  and  both  are  public-spirited  men)  were  talking  to 
Maynard  Keynes,  and  they  said  that  the  Quakers  had  made 
the  most  immense  difference  to  the  possibilities  of  friendly  re- 
lations in  the  future.  He  said  all  over  Germany  the  children 
knew  about  the  Quakers;  that  the  importance  of  this  good  feel- 
ing couldn't  be  exaggerated. 

This  referred  to  English  as  well  as  American  Quakers. 

We  learned  by  experience  [continued  Mr.  Scattergood]  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  generalize  absolutely  about  the  individuals 
in  any  country.  There  is  as  much  or  more  differentiation  be- 
tween people  in  Germany  as  between  people  of  any  other 
country,  and  there  is  no  "mass  opinion."  We  went  prepared 
to  find  the  people  of  Germany  very  much  the  same  as  in  other 
countries,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  They  reacted  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  our  people  at  home  would  to  certain 
stimulae,  and  in  most  cases  their  hearts  were  in  the  right 
places. 

THE  PACKERS'  OPEN  SHOP 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  announcement  from 
Washington  that  a  new  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  being  formed  to  regulate  the  packing 
industry,  four  larger  packing  companies  of  Chicago  made 
public  their  decision  to  cease  dealing  with  unions  of  their 
employes.  The  expiration  of  the  agreement  first  entered  into 
at  the  instance  of  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  [see 
the  Survey  for  March  26,  p.  915]  afforded  the  occasion  of 
which  the  packers  availed  themselves.  Under  this  agreement 
Federal  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler  of  Chicago  had .  acted  as 
arbitrator  of  the  packing  industry.  The  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment signalized  a  great  improvement  in  the  industrial  condi- 
tions which  obtained  in  the  industry.  The  packers,  however, 
accepted  union  recognition  only  when  the  President's  Media- 
tion Commission  reported  that  a  strike  was  imminent.  Such 
an  eventuality  at  that  time  would  have  seriously  interferred 
with  the  production  of  food  needed  by  the  United  States  and 
by  her  associates  in  the  late  war. 

Armour  and  Company,  Swift  and  Company,  Wilson  and 
Company  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  now  have  an- 
nounced'adoption  of  an  employe  representation  scheme.  Accord- 
ing to  the  packers  there  will  be  no  immediate  changes  in 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Following  the  announcement 
Charles  Hays,  president  of  the  Meat  Workers'  Union  in 
Chicago,  reported  that  he  had  requested  an  extension  of  the 
so-called  Alschuler  agreement.  The  union  leader  said  that  no 
reply  had  been  received  from  any  of  the  packing  companies. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  attacked  the  shop  representation  plan  of  the  packers. 
Mr.  Morrison  said: 
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Courtesy  American  Relief  Administration 


fTxHE  American  Relief  Administration  is  now  surveying  the  Russian  famine  area 
1  with  a  -view  to  arriving  at  approximate  numbers  .of  the  stricken  population  which 
has  been  variously  estimated.  Distribution  of  food  for  children  and  invalids  will  not, 
however,  it  is  announced,  await  the  result  of  the  final  surveys.  In  the  area  indicated 
above,  from  which  the  Relief  Administration  has  withdrawn,  69,374,000  meals  have 
been  served.  This  area  covers  217,910  square  miles  and  contains  a  total  population 
of  28,730,835.  The  estimated  number  of  meals  served  in  the  present  feeding  area 
of  about   353,492  square   miles  and  a   total  population   of   59,792,961,   is    1,177,522,000 
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This  practically  means  that  the  right  of  counsel  is  denied  to 
employes  in  reaching  decisions  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  life  of  workers.  Besides  at  times  of  unemployment  it 
places  tremendous  economic  power  in  the  hand  of  the  employers. 
Controlling  the  jobs  of  the  representatives  of  the  workers, 
controlling  their  very  lives,  with  the  advantages  which  this 
control  exercises  upon  the  minds  of  the  workers,  "employe 
representation"  is  a  tragic  farce.  Why  should  not  the  employes 
have  the  right  of  engaging  the  best  counsel  that  can  be  had 
to  discuss  their  economic  state  with  employers?  The  employers 
exercise  this  right  in  everything  they  do. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  former  joint  chairman  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  acted  as  counsel  for  the  packing  house 
workers  in  the  original  arbitration  proceedings  with  the 
companies.  Mr.  Walsh  succeeded  in  establishing  his  conten- 
tion that  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  to  the  workers  in- 
volved only  the  fraction  of  a  cent's  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  per  pound  to  consumers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  announced  the 
form  which  its  regulations  of  the  packing  industry  will  take. 

PEKING'S  NEW  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

ON  Monday  of  this  week,  by  formal  dedicatory  exercises, 
the  new  medical  college  erected  by  the  China  Medical 
Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  opened  to  the 
people  of  Peking  and  China.  This  new  college  is  the  con- 
summation of  the  work  of  six  great  missionary  societies  which 
had  earlier  built  a  medical  college  in  Peking.  These  societies 
are  represented,  along  with  the  foundation,  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  new  school.  Members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
who  are  in  Peking  for  the  dedication  are:  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.;  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  director  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
J.  Auriol  Armitage,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  England ;  James  L.  Barton,  of  Bos- 
ton, secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions;  F.  H.  Hawkins,  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society;  J.  Christie  Reid,  of  the  Medical  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  London ;  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  as 
proxy  for  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick;  Edwin  R.  Embree,  secre- 
tary, who  serves  as  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  connection  with  these  official  exercises,  an  international 
medical  conference  is  being  held.  The  conference  is  attended 
by  government  representatives,  delegates  from  universities 
and  other  medical  schools  and  noted  scientists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  medical  school  conform 
to  the  standards  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  state  of  New 
York  under  which  the  institution  is  chartered.  For  gradua- 
tion a  student  must  successfully  complete  a  five  years'  course  in 
medicine,  including  one  year  of  special  work  in  laboratories 
or  as  an  interne  in  an  approved  hospital.  English  is  at  the 
present  time  the  medium  of  instruction,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  development  of  modern  medicine  in  China  will  ul- 
timately require  instruction  in  Chinese.  Special  courses  in  all 
departments  of  the  school  are  open  to  medical  graduates  of  all 
nationalities.  A  faculty  of  high  scientific  attainments  has  been 
assembled  from  the  United  States,  Europe  and  China.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  is  probably  the  only  medical  college  in 
the  world  in  which  every  member  of  the  faculty  gives  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  institution.  In  Peking  this  is  made  necessary 
in  part  by  the  lack  of  local  practitioners  of  scientific  standing 
upon  whom  the  college  can  rely  for  part-time  service. 

The  task  of  making  a  place  in  the  public  opinion  of  China 
for  a  first-rate  medical  school  has  been  found  great.  The 
Chinese  people,  in  general,  have  an  apathetic  attitude  toward 
sickness  and  disease.  They  hold  that  illness  is  a  visitation 
from  the  higher  powers  and  punishment  of  some  transgression. 
Their  provincial  principles  of  medicine  remain  what  they 
were  as  laid  down  by  the  emperor  Huang-ti  more  than  forty- 
six  centuries  ago.  Of  course,  many  of  these  are  palpably  ab- 
surd.    They  include  mystic  charms  and  diagrams  which  are 


supposed  to  be  curative  in  their  effects.  The  overcoming  of 
these  many  centuries  of  folkway  drift  is  a  first  charge  upon 
the  new  school. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MIGRANT 

DIFFICULTIES  met  by  the. migrant  in  his  attempt  to 
move  from  one  country  to  another  are  considered  in  a 
report  presented  to  the  Emigration  Congress  in  Geneva 
last  month  by  the  Migration  Service  Committee  for  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  report, 
published  in  London  after  six  months'  research,  is  now  avail- 
able in  this  country.  The  disparity  of  the  eligibility  tests  as 
applied  at  home  and  in  the  receiving  country,  and  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  necessity  of  the  migrant's  leaving  home  for 
a  city  often  many  miles  from  his  home  before  his  eligibility 
can  be  passed  upon  are  covered  in  detail  and  interestingly. 
Such  instances  are  frequent  therein  as  those  of  the  "Rouman- 
ians, encountered  at  a  frontier  station  of  Basle,  Switzerland, 
who  had  been  eight  days  on  the  way.  Nearly  a  week  more 
would  elapse  before  they  reached  the  French  port,  when  the 
question  of  their  physical  fitness  would  be  considered  for  the 
first  time." 

It  was  with  the  recognition  that  the  "personal  problems  of 
the  migrant  cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  sporadic  goodwill. or 
resourcefulness  of  the  officials  who  come  in  contact  with  him" 
that  in  January  the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.  appointed  a  secre- 
tary of  migration  to  coordinate  and  further  develop  the  pro- 
tective work  now  being  done  for  migrant  women  at  port 
cities,  frontier  stations  and  other  gathering  centers  of  pros- 
pective emigrants.  Research  and  information  bureaus  were 
set  up  in  London,  special  migration  secretaries  were  appointed 
in  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
plans  were  made  for  work  in  Poland  and  Constantinople. 
The  practical  services  of  the  bureaus  include  educational 
propaganda  as  to  the  disastrous  result  of  selling  property  and 
breaking  home  ties  before  the  emigrant  has  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  he  is  admissible  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  migrat- 
ing, assistance  in  necessary  preparation  for  emigrating,  and 
help  concerning  decent  hotel  accommodations,  and  concerning 
the  difficulties  to  which  the  unsophisticated  traveller  is 
susceptible.  The  bureaus  also  do  follow-up  work  in  the  com- 
munity in  "which  the  migrant  settles. 

The  committee  makes  ten  general  recommendations  in 
substance  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  International  Labor  Bureau  establish  a  perman- 
ent commission  to  visit  the  gathering  points  of  emigrants  in  order 
to  frame  a  constructive  migration  policy  which  shall  include  a 
more  effective  inspection  applied  as  near  the  source  of  emigra- 
tion as  possible,  to  determine  economical  routing,  and  to  effect 
international  control  of  railway  and  ocean  carriers. 

II.  That  the  International  Labour  Bureau  establish  a  bureau 
of  method  to  standardize  records,  instruction  and  equipment  for 
migration   purposes. 

III.  That  official  cooperation  between  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  government  bureaus  concerned  with  emigration  be 
effected. 

IV.  That  women  shall  be  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in 
future  conferences  on  migration. 

V.  That  a  strict  medical  examination,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  country  of  destination,  by  an  officially  ap- 
proved  practitioner   be   given   before   the  passport   is  granted. 

VI.  That  medical  inspection  be  a  matter  of  international 
agreement. 

VII.  That  literacy  tests  be  given  before  the  passport  is 
granted,  and  correspond  to  those  required  in  the  country  of 
destination. 

VIII.  That  deportation  arrangements  be  made  with  the  re- 
presentative for  emigration  of  the  deported  alien's  native  coun- 
try who  shall  in  turn  communicate  with  a  recognized  voluntary 
association  concerning  itself  with  the  welfare  of  migrants. 

IX.  That  the  prospective  emigrant  be  informed  before  he 
receives  his  passport  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  journey  including 
probable  detentions  enroute ;  steamship  reservation  requirement; 
eligibility  tests,   and  ship  manifests'  requirements. 

X.  That  good  transportation  facilities  be  insisted  upon  as  a 
matter  of  international  importance  in  health. 
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German  Democracy 

Hamburg,  September  I. 

WILL  the  Kaiser  return  to  Germany?  Will  yet 
another  attempt  be  made  to  turn  back  the  wheel 
of  time  and  turn  out  those  "impossible"  petits 
bourgeois  who  now  govern  the  nation  from  the 
guilded  ministerial  palaces?  As  I  have  had  occasion  during 
the  last  few  weeks  to  witness  a  number  of  great  popular 
demonstrations  in  the  former  empire  and  have  talked  to 
representative  persons  of  every  class,  I  can  confirm  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  many  of  the  English  and  American  news- 
papers two  weeks'  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  Erzberger 
funeral  that  the  issue  of  Kaiserism  is  dead.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  under  the  name  of  labor  co-partnership 
associations  (Arbeitergenossenschaften) ,  former  officers  and 
public  servants  and  other  irreconcilables  everywhere  in 
Germany  have  organized  to  train  and  prepare  for  civil  war. 
Large  stores  of  arms  are  said  to  have  been  collected  sur- 
reptitiously. Owners  of  large  estates — who  with  present 
prices  have  become  wealthier  than  they  ever  were  in  pre-war 
times  of  plenty — are  employing  large  numbers  ostensibly  for 
agricultural  operations  but  without  any  evidence  of  increased 
productive  work.  In  certain  districts,  landowners  and  small 
town  dwellers  enthusiastically  oversubscribe  the  -quota  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  reactionary  Nationalist  Party  in  a  cam- 
paign for  funds  of  such  dimensions  that  their  use  cannot  be 
for  legitimate  political  purposes  only.  The  hope  of  the  re- 
actionaries is  that  perhaps  in  two  years'  time,  when  owing 
to  the  peace  terms  of  the  Allies  they  expect  a  return  to  acute 
starvation  and  industrial  idleness,  large  masses  of  the  people 
will  again  be  so  discouraged  that  a  dictatorship  of  one  kind 
or  other  may,  after  a  brief  struggle,  be  substituted  for  the 
present  form  of  democratic  government.  They  prepare 
astutely  and  with  all  possible  means  for  a  new  civil  war. 

And  yet,  Kaiserism  is  dead.  Intelligent  persons  of  all 
parties  realize  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  bring  back 
all  the  kings,  grand  dukes  and  princes  who  were  dethroned 
with  the  emperor  or  for  the  nation  for  more  than  perhaps 
a  few  brief  months  to  exist  under  an  imperial  government 
with  republican  governments  in  the  separate  states.  But 
more  especially  is  it  dead  because  the  ideal  of  republican- 
ism has  sunk  deep  into  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  citizens — 
except  in  some  of  the  rural  sections.  For  them  the  crowns  of 
the  former  dynasties  have  lost  all  their  lustre.  Some  foreign 
travellers  have  gained  a  contrary  impression.  They  have 
witnessed,  perhaps,  the  funeral  of  the  former  empress  with 
its  old-time  pageantry  or  seen  the  display  of  dynastic  portraits 
in  the  shop  windows  of  the  capitals;  or  they  have  talked  with 
business  people  who  look  back  with  regret  to  that  prosperity 
of  former  days  which  they  associate  with  the  former  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  amusing  how  public  sentiment  endows 
with  hitherto  unknown  qualities  so  unpopular  a  family  as 
the  Wittelsbachs  of  Bavaria  or  so  insignificant  a  figure  as  the 
late  empress.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  mistake  this 
sentimental  regret  for  deep-seated  loyalty;  even  the  flunkeys 
and  guardians  of  royal  palaces  still  speak  scornfully  of  the 
doings  of  their  fqrmer  masters.  Again,  the  stories  that  go 
round  of  the  incongruous  behavior  of  former  workingmen 
who  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  revolution  into  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  while  they  may  enliven  a  somewhat 
gloomy  conversation  at  the  Stammtisch,  are  not  signs  of  con- 
tempt. It  was  but  natural  that  all  the  old  jokes  concerning 
people  who  have  suddenly  come  into  wealth  and  position 
should  be  fastened  on  to  President  Ebert  and  his  wife;  at  the 
same  time  one  hears  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  cool  and, 
on  the  whole,  dignified  manner  in  which  the  president  and 
!  the  ministers-  get  through  their  many  unwonted  tasks. 

Southern   Bavaria   is  one  of  the  hotbeds  of   the  reaction. 
The  Bavarian  government  keeps  itself  in  office  only  by  in- 


timidating the  middle  classes  with  constant  threats  of  com- 
munist uprisings.  The  other  day  I  witnessed  in  Munich  one 
of  these  manufactured  events  which  have  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  ordinary  citizens  with  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  military  law,  a  strict  censorship  and  the  other 
exceptional  measures  which  alone  give  the  present  government 
of  the  state  its  raison  d'etre.  A  mass  meeting  had  been  called 
by  the  socialist  and  radical  parties  at  one  of  the  great 
breweries  to  demand  larger  measures  for  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living;  it  was  to  end  up  with  a  parade  through  the 
principal  streets.  The  police  president  immediately  issued  a 
poster  couched  in  these  words: 

The  trade  unions  and  works  councils  of  Munich  have  called 
for  tonight  a  demonstration  against  the  high  cost  of  living.  Ac- 
cording to  trustworthy  information  street  demonstrations  are 
planned  in  connection  with  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
political  revolution.  All  street  demonstrations  are  prohibited. 
I  shall  suppress  them  with  all  means  at  my  disposal  and  without 
regard  of  person.  Who  values  his  life  should  not  be  on  the 
streets.  Police  President  Poehner. 

In  spite  of  this  warning  between  50,000  and  60,000  men 
and  women  assembled ;  only  a  small  part  of  them,  of  course, 
could  attend  the  meeting  and  pass  the  resolutions.  The  crowd 
that  marched  townward  was  as  quiet  as  any  crowd  of  such 
dimension  possibly  could  be;  it  was  entirely  unarmed,  and 
the  whole  -demonstration  would  have  been  over  in  a  few 
hours  had  it  been  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  leaders.  The  city  police  had  nothing  to  do  and  mingled 
with  the  crowd  on  friendly  terms.  Nor  did  the  state  militia 
from  the  beginning  make  good  the  threat  that  the  demonstra- 
tion would  be  completely  broken  up.  Instead,  it  was  ordered 
to  stem  the  procession  after  the  major  part  had  already  been 
allowed  to  pass  through,  to  ride  here  and  there  into  the  rear 
of  the  parade  so  that  next  day  its  successful  dispersion  might 
be  announced.  The  troops  were  jeered  at,  of  course.  One 
could  almost  feel  the  rising  temper  of  the  crowd  as  from 
passing  machine  guns  mounted  on  towers  and  city  gates  it 
drifted  past  barbed  wire  fences  that  cut  off  certain  thorough- 
fares and  finally  confronted  searchlights  and  tanks  and  posters 
promising  instant  death  to  anyone  who  tried  to  pass  a  line 
suddenly  thrown  into  its  way.  Total  result:  one  killed  and 
one  wounded,  a  population  of  orderly  citizens  thoroughly 
incensed,  a  state  government  once  more  established  in  its 
hold  upon  the  timid. 

Very  different  were  the  meetings  held  throughout  the 
country  on  the  day  of  the  murdered  Erzberger's  funeral. 
Vast  crowds  assembled,  called  by  the  two  socialist  parties,  to 
plead  for  law  and  order  and  the  application  of  the  full  rigor 
of  measures  already  on  the  statutes  against  the  reactionary 
revolutionaries.  It  was  curious  to  hear  socialist  orators  de- 
mand fuller  use  of  the  police  power  against  lawbreakers,  to 
have  communist  *  leaders,  though  uninvited,  harangue  the 
crowd  in  complete  harmony  with  that  purpose  of  the  demon- 
stration. At  the  Hamburg  meeting,  which  I  attended,  a 
speaker — a  member  of  the  Senate — laid  the  whole  blame  for 
the  war  and  its  misery  upon  the  former  dynasty  and  the 
militarist  caste  with  which  it  had  surrounded  itself;  and  not 
one  voice  in  an  audience  of  thousands  protested. 

The  decree  of  the  national  government,  immediately  after 
the  assassination  of  Erzberger,  which  established  a  more 
rigorous  press  censorship  and  led  to  the  immediate  prohibition 
of  the  most  openly  provocative  nationalist  papers,  may  in  time 
be  recognized  as  a  difficult  precedent  for  the  radical  parties 
themselves — a  noose,  as  one  of  their  leaders  put  it,  into  which 
they  have  put  their  own  necks.  But  at  present  it  is  amazing 
to  watch  the  unanimity  with  which  all  the  parties  that  rep- 
resent the  great  masses  of  ordinary  citizens  who  live  by  their 
work*-- from  the  catholic  center  to  the  communists — arise  for 
the  defence  of  the  republican  constitution.  Politically  and 
economically,  the  fate  of  the  German  people  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Entente.  But  no  one  need  hope  or  fear  for  a 
successful  monarchist  uprising.  B.  L. 
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Porto  Rican 


Independence 


San  Juan,  August  31. 

FOR  two  months  Porto  Rico  has  been  in  a  ferment 
like  that  prevailing  when  Massachusetts  Bay  sought 
to  break  the  British  colonial  governors  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  time.  Americans  are  not  imperial  colonists, 
or  we  should  take  the  violent  movement  for  Porto  Rican 
independence  for  granted ;  probably  should  begin  suppressing 
it  quietly.  Rather,  however,  we  are  prone  to  regard  Porto 
Rico  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  such  a  movement  as 
secession — a  quite  different  proposition. 

Governor  E.  Mont  Reily  ("Moncho  Reyes" — "Monty  the 
super-king" — to  quote  his  Spanish  sobriquet)  arrived  the  last 
week  in  July  with  the  idea  of  honorably  serving  the  United 
States,  the  island  and  the  Harding  administration ;  and  he 
commenced  work  with  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  Independen- 
tista  movement,  launched  in  his  inaugural  address.  Explaining 
that  independence  would  never  be  considered,  and  that  its 
advocates  were  substantially  guilty  of  treason,  he  made  it 
plain  that  no  member  of  a  party  advocating  it  would  be  ac- 
corded representation  in  his  government.  As  the  Unionist 
Party  which  nominally  supports  independence  has  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Porto  Rican  Assembly  and  Senate,  and  as 
the  boss  of  that  party,  Barcelo,  maintains  a  smooth  political 
machine,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  first-class  political 
row  whose  repercussion  could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  con- 
structive sociological  work  he  intended  to  accomplish. 

I  crossed  the  Plaza  in  San  Juan  with  a  friend  a  few  nights 
later.  It  appeared  that  the  educated  Porto  Ricans  regard 
independence,  in  the  main,  as  a  far-off  ideal,  to  be  striven 
for  in  fulness  of  time  when  a  political  millenium  shall  permit 
tiny  states  ("republiquitas,"  the  anti-independence  Porto 
Ricans  call  the  kind  of  country  envisaged  by  the  independen- 
tistas)  to  exist  peacably  and  advantageously.  Such  .a  theory 
of  course  has  no  terrors  e'ven  for  Mont  Reily.  At  the  end 
of  the  Plaza  two  men  were  arguing  to  an  audience  of  half  a 
hundred  men.  "I  am  an  American,"  declared  the  one.  "I 
am  an  American,"  declared  the  other,  "but  I  am  a  Porto 
Rican  first."  And  we  listened,  jested  about  states  rights,  and 
passed  on. 

But  in  the  hills  it  is  different.  The  jibaros  who  till  the 
cane  fields  and  tend  tobacco  and  coffee  are  depressed,  largely 
illiterate,  and  have  no  nice  philosophical  distinctions.  In- 
dependence to  them  means  what  it  says.  They  have  never 
enjoyed  it,  for  the  island  of  course  has  no  national  tradition. 
They  are  unable  to  see  that  economically  so  heavily  populated 
a  country,  dependent  for  food  and  manufactures  on  imports 
from  the  United  States,  would  never  be  actually  independent 
whatever  its  political  status.  Nor  do  they  usually  think 
about  it  very  much.  Just  now,  when  times  are  hard  and  misery 
exists,  when  the  political  strife  of  San  Juan  and  the  flaming 
attacks  on  the  honest  but  inexperienced  governor  set  fire- 
brands in  every  orator's  mouth,  they  think  about  it  a  good 
deal.  The  Unionist  Party  is  largely  made  up  of  the  philoso- 
phical kind  of  independence  men,  but  its  majority  depends 
on  the  accession  of  the  smaller  group  of  straight  secessionists 
achieved  by  the  political  skill  of  Barcelo,  who  was  able  to 
place  secessionists  in  control  of  the  party  machinery,  and  thus 
in  control  of  the  action  of  both  the  Assembly  and  the  House. 
He  says,  and  the  hillsmen  partly  believe  him,  that  he  can 
break  the  governor.  The  governor  hopes  that  he  can  split 
the  party  into  its  component  elements  again ;  and  his  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  not  from  the  Republican  or  pro-Amer- 
ican Party,  but  from  the  moderate  or  philosophical  wing  of 
the  Unionists.  Barcelo  caused  his  party  to  announce  ex- 
communication of  any  who  accepted  office  without  sanction' 


of  the  Junta  Central  of  the  party;  the  result  being  that 
substantially  no  appointments  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Porto 
Rican  Senate  unless  one  or  the  other  gives  way.  Some  have 
deserted  Barcelo;  in  the  main  the  Unionists  hang  together 
(thanks  largely  to  a  dramatic  convention  called  at  the  grave 
of  the  party  founder  back  in  the  mountains)  and  issue  is 
joined. 

This  would  be  mere  political  gossip  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  which 
the  governor  genuinely  wants  to  do.  His  Education  Depart- 
ment provides  schools  now  for  slightly  less  than  half  the 
children  of  school  age,  and  some  who  are  permitted  to  leave 
as  "educated"  are  barely  literate.  The  pay  of  teachers  is 
inadequate  as  is  their  equipment.  The  Department  of  Sanitary 
Affairs,  which  functions  well  according  to  West  Indian 
standards  in  San  Juan,  has  tremendous  problems  in  the  cities 
of  the  interior.  One  striking  example  I  noticed  in  Caguas, 
where  there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  the  bubonic  plague  this 
year.  The  drainage  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  runs 
from  the  houses  into  open  ditches  beside  the  houses  whence 
it  trickles  into  larger  and  filthier  ditches  along  the  roadside 
in  front  of  the  dwellings.  Underneath  the  latter  the  water 
mains  run ;  and  every  once  in  so  often,  through  the  drainage, 
emerges  the  standpipe  from  which  the  water  supply  of  a 
group  of  houses  is  obtained.  Again,  the  government  has  com- 
menced building  "barrios  obreros,"  or  workingmen's  houses. 
They  are  not  attractive  from  our  point  of  view — in  time 
these  colonies  will  be  little  better  than  slums — but  they  are 
a  real  advance  over  the  less  favored  sections  in  the  towns. 
This  is  a  beginning,  and  it  must  be  developed,  improved.  It 
cannot  be  done  without  the  cooperation  of  the  legislature — 
that  is,  of  the  Unionists.  There  has  been  a  railway  strike 
for  some  months,  to  which  was  ascribed  at  least  two  railway 
wrecks  in  the  month  of  August.  The  conflict  needs  adjust- 
ment by  an  honest  and  friendly  government.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission,  fairly  launched  on  its  new 
work,  was  the  first  point  of  political  controversy  when  its 
newly  appointed  chairman — a  Unionist — consulted  the  Junta 
Central  of  the  party  as  to  whether  he  should  accept  the  job, 
offering  to  refuse  if  desired.  The  governor  withdrew  the 
appointment  and  sought  a  less  pliant  party  man.  In  short, 
the  work  of  governing  in  the  interest  of  the  island  must 
necessarily  be  hampered  by  the  stormy  political  situation. 

And  there  is  no  possible  compromise.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  mass  of  the  island  wants  or  would  now  be 
benefited  by  independence;  but  it  does  want  a  chance  to 
control  its  own  affairs.  This  has  been  achieved  to  some  ex- 
tent already.  Porto  Ricans  do  not  run  Porto  Rico  as  well 
as  Americans  do.  In  matters  of  finance,  for  instance,  they 
make  frightful  blunders.  This  is  partly  due  to  their  lack 
of  experience.  I  saw  bills  appropriating  twice  the  revenue* 
of  the  island  for  various  purposes;  others  authorizing  bond 
issues  of  twenty  million  dollars  or  more;  but  people  who  have 
never  had  the  sensation  of  paying  a  bond  issue  are  apt  not 
to  realize  its  full  implication.  The  answer  is  that,  while  the 
political  controversy  rages — and  even  after  it  dies,  as  it  present- 
ly will — the  United  States  government  must  assist  in  educa- 
tion to  the  utmost;  grant  as  full  local  authority  as  is  possible, 
planning  to  increase  it  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  assisting  by 
supervision  and  free  exchange  of  experts  meanwhile.  Most 
of  all,  as  many  Porto  Ricans  as  possible  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
United  States — scholarships,  commissions  and  the  like  are 
possible  means.  Then  we  can  face  an  independentista  con- 
troversy with  equanimity. 

Meantime  the  Porto  Rican  ladies  will  not  go  to  Governor 
Reily's  wife's  receptions,  and  the  political  satire  in  the  papers 
and  theaters  of  San  Juan  is  almost  beyond  repetition.  The 
governor  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  and  only  an  immense  deal/ 
of  tactful,  productive  and  profitable  work  can  help  him. 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 


Baby  Annuities 

A  Scheme  to  Replace  Industrial  Pensions 

By  Gorton  James 


EMPLOYES  who  are  growing  infirm  and  inefficient 
with  age  present  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
employers  a  problem  which  demands  solution.  Yet 
up  to  this  time,  as  was  pointed  out  in  The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Man,  which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Survey,  no  really  satisfactory  industrial  pension  plan  has 
been  found. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  the  back  pages  of  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  on  industrial  pensions  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  [see  the  Survey  for  October  23, 
1920],  a  plan  was  adumbrated  which  contained  the  kernel  of 
a  practical  solution.  From  that  suggestion  the  following 
scheme  has  been  elaborated,  which  seems  not  only  to  bear 
scrutiny  on  every  theoretical  point  and  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  both  the  employer  and  the  employe,  but  also  to  be  more 
practical  from  a  financial  standpoint  than  current  pension 
schemes.  It  avoids  all  the  uncertainties  which  surround  the 
usual  plans  and  compares  favorably  with  them  in  cost.  Above 
all  it  is  eminently  fair  and  equitable. 

To  date,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  plan  to  be  discussed  is  not 
in  existence  anywhere.  No  annuity  contracts  have  even  been 
written  with  exactly  the  terms  proposed,  though  at  least  two 
large  insurance  companies  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
write  such  contracts.  The  rates  quoted  are  based  on  rates  for 
somewhat  similar  contracts  which  have  been  considered  but 
have  not  been  put  on  the  market.  These  rates  are  sufficiently 
approximate  to  indicate  the  cost.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  of  pension  systems,  new  fields  must  be  explored 
if  industry  is  to  discover  something  which  will  meet  the  need 
that  exists. 

The  scheme  is  not  a  pension  plan,  but  part  of  the  wage 
contract.  Like  all  wage  contracts  it  can  be  changed  each 
year  by  agreement  between  employer  and  employes.  It  con- 
templates paying  yearly,  on  a  specified  date,  for  that  quality  of 
service  called  continuity,  as  distinguished  from  productive 
service,  paid  for  in  current  wages.  It  pays  the  employe  for 
saving  the  employer  from  the  expense  of  breaking  in  a  new 
man ;  an  expense  which  is  estimated  all  the  way  from  $50 
to  $150  for  each  new  employe. 

Naturally  the  new  employe  is  not  paid  for  continuity  of 
service  until  the  cost  of  breaking  him  in  has  been  met.  There- 
fore, employes  do  not  receive  this  reward,  perhaps,  until 
after  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  of  employment.  This 
payment  for  continuity  of  service  is  to  be  made  in  the  form 
of  baby  annuity  bonds. 

On  the  specified  date,  then,  all  employes  who  have  been  in 
the  service  over,  say,  five  years,  receive,  as  a  part  of  their 
wage  agreement,  a  payment  consisting  of  a  small  single- 
premium  annuity  bond  on  some  large  insurance  company, 
fully  paid  for  and  given  outright.  So  far  as  the  company  is 
concerned,  the  payment  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  or 
a  gold  medal,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a  bond  which  will  yield 
to  the  employe  a  small  annuity  of,  say,  $10  a  year  for  life, 
beginning  at  a  specified  retirement  age.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  monthly  payments  are  guaranteed,  so  that  if  the  re- 
cipient dies  before  ten  years  have  passed,  his  heirs  will  receive 
the  balance  of  the  ten  years'  payments.  This  feature  is 
found  necessary  in  ordinary  annuity  contracts  in  order  to 
make  them  of  interest  and,  therefore,  saleable.  Experience  of 
the  insurance  companies  in  this  respect  probably  can  be  ac- 
,  cepted  as  indication  of  the  value  of  the  benefit  sufficient  to 
justify  it. 


It  will  be  seen  that  if  an  employe  stays  with  the  company 
a  reasonable  part  of  his  productive  life,  under  this  plan  he 
will  have  collected  enough  of  these  little  bonds  to  receive  com- 
fortable support  during  his  old  age.  Moreover,  each  year  he 
may  also  be  given  the  privilege  of  buying  additional  bonds 
if  he  desires,  so  that  while  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  are 
assured  to  him  because  of  his  faithful  service,  he  also  has  the 
opportunity  to  provide  additional  income,  and,  without  com- 
pulsion, the  incentive  toward  thrift  is  put  before  him. 

Under  the  baby  annuity  bond  scheme,  a  company  provides 
for  the  old  age  of  its  employes  incidentally,  while  paying  them 
just  recompense  for  valuable  service,  that  is,  continuity,  so 
that  the  troublesome  matter  of  providing  pensions  is  elimi- 
nated. The  employer  can  discharge  old  workers  whenever 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  the  required  pace.  The 
fact  that  men  reach  this  period  at  different  ages  may  be  recog- 
nized by  writing  the  annuity  contract  to  permit  advancing 
or  postponing  the  initial  payment — of  course  with  a  reduc- 
tion or  increase  in  the  amount  received — as  the  bond-holder 
desires.  These  advancement  or  postponement  privileges  must 
be  limited  to  five  years  before  or  after  the  basic  date  because, 
for  actuarial  reasons,  it  is  not  feasible  to  extend  these  privil- 
eges over  a  longer  period.  Cases  of  disablement  prior  to  this 
time  can  probably  be  better  covered  by  a  separately  arranged 
disability  pension,*perhaps  in  the  group  life  or  health  insur- 
ance contract  if  there  is  one.  The  120  months'  guarantee 
runs  from  the  date  of  the  initial  payment. 

Obviously  if  an  employe  leaves  the  service  he  takes  the 
bonds  he  has  already  received  with  him — his  accrued  rights 
toward  a  pension  if  one  wishes  to  look  at  it  in  that  light. 
Twenty  years'  service  during  the  prime  of  life  would  yield 
just  as  much  pension  as  twenty  years'  after  middle  age,  and 
nineteen  years'  faithful  service  would  provide  its  proportional 
reward  just  as  surely  as  twenty  years'.  But  the  employer 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  pension.  He  has 
finished  his  part  of  the  transaction  when  he  pays  his  em- 
ployes the  baby  annuities  each  year  for  that  particular  year's 
service.  He  reaps  the  reward,  however,  of  his  employes' 
appreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  he  has  paid  them — a 
currency  which  has  an  exchange  value  very  much  in  the  em- 
ployer's favor,  for  he  can  buy  these  bonds  on  a  contract  based 
on  the  new  theory  of  group  insurance  at  a  price  eonsiderably 
below  what  the  employe  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  pro- 
tection if  each  bought  his  annuity  separately. 

In  the  preceding  article,  it  was  indicated  that  there  are 
five  principal  desiderata  sought  in  the  installation  of  most 
pension  systems.  Let  us  examine  this  suggested  annuity  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  these  five  points,  which  we  have  already 
seen  are  indifferently  satisfied  by  pension  systems,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  satisfied  at  all. 

1.  To  Reward  Faithful  Service.  Surely  the  faithful 
employes  are  rewarded  promptly,  each  in  proportion  to  his 
degree  of  faithfulness  and  continuity.  There  is  immediate 
payment,  moreover,  in  currency  that  will  retain  its  full 
value,  unlike  the  pension  promises  of  ordinary  plans,  which 
contain  so  many  elements  of  doubt  that  their  value  to  the 
employe  is  depressed  far  below  par.  The  annuity  bond  is 
drawn  on  one  of  the  big  insurance  companies  and  its  payment 
is  as  certain  as  a  bank  note  promise  from  the  strongest  of 
banks.  The  pension  promise,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  has 
the  discretionary  reservations  which  permit  the  company  to 
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revoke  individual  pensions,   but   contains  numerous  possibili- 
ties of  being  completely  upset  such  as: 

* 
Possible  bankruptcy  of  the  company; 

Possible  change  of  administration  of  the  company  with  differ- 
ent policy; 

Possible  change  of  control  of  the  company; 
Possible  (if  not  probable)  financial  difficulties  with  the  pension 
funds   because    of    unexpected    variations    from    the    actuarial 
estimates. 

Unquestionably  the  bonds  \vould  have  a  greater  actual 
value  to  the  employe  than  pension  promises  from  even  the 
soundest  companies.  Faithful  service  is  rewarded  promptly, 
in  payments  of  real  value,  and  no  service  fails  of  recognition 
because  of  later  mistakes  or  misdeeds. 

2.  To  Establish  a  Means  of  Getting  Rid  of  Super- 
annuated Employes  Humanely.  The  old  employes  will 
receive  an  income  proportionate  to  their  length  of  service 
only.  The  usual  pension  varies  also  according  to  the  wages. 
Beyond  this  difference,  which  if  considered  important  could 
be  recognized  in  the  baby  annuity  plan,  the  benefits  are  the 
same  under  the  annuity  plan  as  under  pension  plans.  But 
here  again,  the  annuity  is  far  more  certain.  Incidentally  the 
employe  can  accept  the  income  from  his  annuity  bonds  with 
a  feeling  that  his  faithful  service  has  really  earned  it.  There 
are  none  of  the  elements  of  charity  that  enter  into  those  all 
too  frequent  pension  plans  where  the  rules  contain  a  state- 
ment, which  can  only  be  justified  by  considering  the  pensions 
as  charity,  to  the  effect  that 

.  .  .  the  company  hereby  does  reserve  to  itself  the  right,  in  its 
sole  discretion,  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  annul, 
modify,  limit,  alter,  amend,  discontinue,  or  revoke  any  or  all 
its  provisions.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  vastly  different  matter  to  a  man  whether  he  is  able 
to  retire  with  an  income  he  has  earned  during  his  active  years 
for  actual  service  rendered,  or  is  forced  to  accept  charity  from 
his  employer,  however  tactfully  the  gift  is  made. 

3.  To  Improve  the  Morale  of  the  Working  Force 
and  Thus  Improve  Efficiency.  Studies  made  of  the  effect 
of  existing  pension  systems  have  failed  to  reveal  any  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  morale  has  in  any  case  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  pension.  On  the  other  hand  definite  in- 
dications have  ben  found  of  ill-will  engendered  by  a  belief 


among  the  employes  that  the  systems  have  been  installed  for 
coercive  purposes  or  with  various  ulterior  motives — to  pre- 
vent strikes  or  to  weaken  the  power  of  unions — and  morale 
has  been   distinctly  hurt  rather  than  improved. 

The  annuity  bonds  are  to  be  given  without  strings.  There 
can  be  no  suspicion  that  they  are  used  to  control  the  employes. 
No  threat  can  be  attached  to  them  because  there  is  no  reser- 
vation. If  anything  of  the  kind  were  added  to  the  contract, 
such  as  the  right  to  cancel  bonds  in  the  hands  of  employes 
who  leave,  it  would  destroy  practically  the  whole  value. of  the 
plan.  But  if  granted  without  reservations  the  annuity  plan 
would  surely  be  more  apt  to  improve  morale  than  any  known 
pension  system. 

4.  To  Reduce  Labor  Turnover.  Pension  plans  reduce 
turnover  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale.  The  old  men  who  are 
beginning  to  lose  their  efficiency  are  held  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  realize  their  growing  infirmity  and  fear 
for  the  future.  There  is  no  indication  that  young  men  are 
held  by  the  prospect  of  pensions. 

The  baby  annuity  bond  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  attrac- 
tive in  the  way  it  accumulates.  Any  normal  man  desires  to 
save,  and  here  is  something  tangible  which  he  can  actually 
watch  grow.  It  will  satisfy  his  atavistic  instinct  of  miserli- 
ness, which,  we  are  told,  is  in  all  of  us.  It  should  encourage 
him  to  start  other  accumulations  of  his  own.  Perhaps  he  will 
even  be  tempted  each  year  to  stay  another  year  with  the  com- 
pany in  order  to  secure  another  unit.  So  far  as  any  system 
looking  toward  old  age  support  may  influence  the  younger  em- 
ployes to  stay,  this  scheme,  with  its  tangible  and  certain  evi- 
dences of  provision  for  old  age,  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
so  than  any  system  of  far  distant  future  promises,  however 
attractive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  older  men  have  their  accumulated 
credits.  Under  this  scheme  they  do  not  have  to  stay  in  order 
to  receive  recognition.  The  unnatural  hold  of  the  pension 
system  is  eliminated  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
normal  healthy  turnover  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  work- 
ing force  free  of  incompetents. 

5.  To  Create  a  New  Disciplinary  Hold  on  the 
Employes.  Above  all  other  points  in  favor  of  the  baby  an- 
nuity scheme,  it  cannot  be  perverted  to  disciplinary  uses  and 
the  employes  being  quick  to  recognize  this  fact  will  be  more 
willing  to  work  honestly  and  faithfully  for  employers  who 
deal  openly  and  squarely  with  them,  and  who  do  not  attempt 
to  create  artificial  holds  by  dangling  before  them  pots  of 
gold,  on  the  ends  of  rainbows.  Under  most  current  plans,  the 
pot  of  gold,  once  reached,  may  be  taken  from  the  men,  if  they 
do  not  continue  to  obey  their  self -constituted  masters.  The  an- 
nuity bond-holders,  on  the  contrary,  are  free,  and  in  the  long 
run  appreciation  of  the  fact  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  employers. 

There  remains  the  very  practical  question  of  cost.  It  can 
be  said  immediately  for  the  baby  annuity  plan  that  one  can 
find  out  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  The  cost  is  figured  on  the 
actual  force  in  service  each  year,  on  a  scale  of  rates  varying 
according  to  age.  This  scale  of  rates  is  based  on  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  depends  on  the  details  of  the  benefits  to 
be  provided.  Roughly  the  scale  for  each  $10  of  annuity  varies 
from  a  little  over  $10  at  the  age  of  twenty 'to  over  $100  at 
sixty-four. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  cost  of  bonds  for  a  working 
force  will  depend  upon  the  average  age  of  the  group.  In  an  old 
established  firm  that  keeps  its  number  of  employes  fairly 
constant,  the  avarage  age  of  the  group  will  not  vary.  There- 
fore, if  the  cost  of  supplying  the  bonds  be  ascertained  for  any 
one  year  for  such  a  concern,  it  can  be  assumed  safely  that 
that  cost  will  not  vary  considerably,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  employment  policy  or  in  the  size  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  this  cost  with  that  of  indus- 
trial pension  systems  in  operation  in  this  country,  for  no  pen- 
sion systems  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  have 
reached  "maturity."  A  pension  system  will  not  reach  its 
final  level  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  youngest 
new  employe  at  the  time  the  scheme  was  put  into  effect  to 
have  reached  extreme  old  age.  In  order  to  make  comparisons 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  English  experience.  Even  in  Eng- 
land dependable  cost  statistics  are  not  to  be  had,  although 
much  has  been  written  by  English  and  Scotch  actuaries  in- 
dicating the  trend  of  their  best  estimates  based  on  years  of 
experience. 

We  find  these  actuaries  talking  of  the  cost  of  pensions  paid 
to  superannuated  employes  of  industrial  concerns  as  being  be- 
tween 12  and  1 8  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll  for  the  working 
force.1  Pensions  actually  paid  were  21.3  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  in  the  civil  service  and  20.5  per  cent  in  a  large  bank,* 
and  in  both  cases  the  service  was  growing  rapidly,  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  proportion  less  than  normal.  Such 
figures  as  these  are  startling  to  American  pension  managers, 
and  they  deserve  to  be,  for  they  indicate  what  we  may  come 
to  in  this  country. 

Although  conditions  are  such  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
reach  percentages  as  high  as  these,  we  are  undoubtedly  bound 
to  see  our  pension  systems  costing  very  much  more  than  at 
present.  With  a  normal  turnover  of  IOO  per  cent  a  year,  an 
average  pension  system  providing  1  per  cent  of  salary  multi- 
plied by  number  of  years  of  service  after  reaching  sixty  years 
of  age  would  probably  cost  ultimately  between  6  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  pay-roll.  If  the  turnover  decreases,  the  ratio  of 
the  cost  of  the  pension  to  pay-roll  would  increase  when  the 
increased  number  of  men  staying  in  the  service  reach  retire- 
ment age.  This  change  in  rate  of  turnover  is  impossible  to 
predict  and  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  upsetting  actuarial 
estimates  time  after  time. 

So  far  as  may  be  estimated  from  the  actual  figures  obtain- 
able, systems  now  in  effect  in  this  country,  most  of  which  are 
less  than  ten  years  old,  are  costing  from  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  up  to  2l/i  per  cent  of  current  pay-rolls.  An  almost 
universal  factor  among  them  in  keeping  this  proportion  low 
is  the  phenomenal  growth  industrial  companies  have  exper- 
ienced during  the  life  of  the  pension  systems,  with  the  resulting 
influx  of  large  proportions  of  young  employes  who  increase  the 
pay-roll  without  any  corresponding  increase,  as  yet,  in  the 
pension  roll. 

In  order  to  make  a  definite  comparison  of  costs,  the  service 
records  of  an  actual  company  have  been  gathered  and  idealized 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  chart  here  shown  gives  the 
distribution,  of  the  force  of  13,406  employes  by  years  of  service 
except  that  the  number  of  employes  who  have  not  yet  served 
one  year  is  so  great  (6,401)  that  it  cannot  be  included  on  the 
diagram.  Of  the  entire  force,  47.7  per  cent  is  in  its  first  year 
of  service  and  that  is  a  normal  figure  for  that  company.  As 
many  as  68  per  cent  have  served  less  than  three  years,  and 
75.9  per  cent  of  the  group  have  not  yet  served  five  years. 

The  average  age,  of  the  entire  force  is  about  thirty-three. 
The  average  of  all  who  have  served  over  five  years  is  42.16 
years.  The  annual  amount  paid  out  in  wages  is  about  eighteen 
and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Now  if  a  $10  annuity  bond  had  been  bought  for  each  em- 
ploye who  had  been  in  the  service  over  five  years  the  total 
cost  this  year  would  have  been  $161,394.  For  all  over  three 
years'  service,  it  would  have  been  $200,463;  or  just  a  little 
over  1  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll.  These  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained by  computing  the  actual  costs  against  the  age  of  each 
individual  in  the  service.     They  are  not  estimates  based  on 

1  Pres.  James  J.  M'Lauchlan  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries,  1908,  In- 
augural Address;  also  J.  S.  Manly  on  civil  service  pensions — testimony  before 
Lord   Courtney's   Commission.   1917. 

'Report    of    sub-committee    of    King    Edward's    Hospital     Fund,    page     19. 
[£  1  paragraph   55. 
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average  figures,  but  can  be  accepted  as  actual  costs.  The  only 
probable  variation  would  be  a  lessening  of  the  total  cost,  be- 
cause an  insurance  company  would  probably  quote  lower  rates 
for  a  group  of  this  size. 

Employes  retiring  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  under  the 
baby  annuity  bond  plan  would  have  received  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  of  these  bonds,  and  at  sixty- five  (these  rates  are  based  on 
an  average  retiring  age  of  sixty-five)  they  would  begin  to 
receive  $300  or  $320  a  year,  a  sum  as  large  as  they  would 
receive  under  most  current  pension  systems. 

The  cost  would  remain  about  the  same  from  year  to  year 
as  long  as  the  company  maintained  its  present  size.  The  aver- 
age ages  of  the  groups  would  be  held  constant  by  the  flood  of 
young  men  coming  in  and  the  individuals  dropping  out,  balanc- 
ing the  added  years  of  those  who  remained. 

If  the  company  should  enlarge,  the  new  employes  being 
mostly  in  the  younger  ages,  the  average  age  of  its  force  would 
become  lower,  and  the  cost  of  buying  the  annuity  bonds  for 
the  group  would  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  pay-roll.  Like- 
wise, if  the  force  should  be  cut  down,  or  hiring  stopped,  the 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  average  age,  and  to  increase  the 
proportionate  cost  of  the  annuities  compared  to  pay-roll.  In 
either  case,  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  annuities  to  pay-roll 
would  eventually  return  to  the  present  or  normal  level  after 
the  force  had  become  stationary  at  any  new  figure. 

Therefore,  without  costing  any  more  than  does  the  average 
pension  system  of  today,  and  probably  costing  much  less  as 
the  pension  plans  mature,  the  baby  annuity  bond  plan  pro- 
vides benefits  equal  to  the  pension  plans,  and  in  addition  recog- 
nizes accrued  rights.  More  than  this  it  provides  these  benefits 
by  a  method  that  is  more  favorable  to  the  company  and  more 
equitable  to  the  employe.  The  long  time  obligation  for  the 
company  and  the  financial  uncertainty  of  the  pension  system 
are  eliminated ;  and  the  men  are  provided  support  in  their 
old  age  without  any  taint  of  charity  or  dependence  on  others, 
a  support  which  they  have  earned  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
wages  by  actual,  service  they  have  rendered. 
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CHILD  WELFARE 


Conducted  by 
PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 


Legislative  Gains  for  Child  Protection 


TO  the  legislative  mills  of  this  year  was  brought  perhaps 
the  largest  amount  of  grist  that  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed to  grind  into  child  welfare  laws.  Approximately 
a  thousand  such  bills  were  proposed  in  the  forty-one  states 
whose  legislatures  have  been  in  session.  This  legislative  year 
was  an  "off  year"  for  results  so  far  as  quantity  was  concerned. 
Much  was  hoped  for  from  the  special  programs  of  legisla- 
tion promoted  by  commissions  in  a  number  of  states  whose 
appointment  came  on  the  crest  of  war  time  enthusiasm  for 
child  welfare,  but  whose  reports  fell  into  the  economy  and 
retrenchment  era.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  the  legislatures 
a  'year  of  conservatism,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to 
reaction. 

Child  welfare  commissions  or  children's  code  commissions 
reported  to  the  legislatures  in  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Neb- 
raska, Kansas,  and  Indiana.  The  South  Dakota  commission 
submitted  a  preliminary  report,  and  the  Delaware  Reconstruc- 
tion Commission  and  the  Colorado  governor's  committee  of 
county  judges  also  made  recommendations.  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Revision  Committee  of  Oregon,  created  merely  to  codify 
legislation,  not  to  recommend,  published  the  results  of  a 
compilation  of  existing  child  welfare  laws  of  the  state.  The 
commissions  appointed  in  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas  are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  The  Kentucky 
Commission  is  directed  to  report  to  the  legislature  convening 
in  January,  1922.  The  New  York  commission  appointed  in 
1919  did  not  make  a  report  this  year,  but  received  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  making  a  total  of  $12,000  available  for 
activities  during  the  coming  year. 

Four  new  commissions  for  the  study  and  revision  of  child 
welfare  laws  have  been  added  this  year,  which  makes 
(exactly  half  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
presented in  this  movement  to  date.  The  Children's  Code 
Commission  of  North  Dakota,  composed  of  one  person  from 
each  of  seven  organizations,  was  created  by  the  legislature, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $2,500.  The  work  of  the  State 
Welfare  Commission  of  Utah  is  broader  in  scope,  the  law 
directing  that  study  be  made  of  the  needs  of  the  state  in  the 
matter  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  classes, 
and  a  report  presented  to  the  legislature  two  years  hence 
with  bills  to  carry  the  suggested  program  into  effect.  The 
Virginia  Children's  Code  Commission,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  West  Virginia 
Child  Welfare  Commission  was  created  by  law;  the  nine 
members  have  recently  been  appointed  by  the  governor;  The 
South  Dakota  Child  Welfare  Commission  was  continued, 
with  a  small  appropriation  for  two  years.  In  1920  the  com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  named  the  members 
of  a  commission  to  consider  the  needs  of  child  welfare  legisla- 
tion ;  the  scope  of  work  was  later  enlarged  to  include  adults 
as  well  as  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  Utah  commission. 
A  bill  introduced  in  New  Jersey  which  failed  of  passage 
provided  for  a  child  welfare  commission;  a  group  of  people 
concerned  with  child  welfare  in  Georgia  are  at  this  time 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  no  magic  virtue  in  the  creation  of 
a  commission  nor  yet  in  voluminous  recommendations  by  the 
group.  Instances  might  be  cited  of  commissions,  created  after 
much  agitation  and  insistence,  that  have  immediately  become 
dormant.  Failure  to  unite  on  the  program  to  be  recom- 
mended has  doomed  the  labors  of  these  official  bodies  in  some 
states,  and  frequently  the  work  of  the  commissions  has  melted 
away  because  of  insufficient  attention  to  educational  publicity- 
that  might  have  influenced  present  legislation  or  future  aims. 


But  the  staunch  groups  emerge  from  One  affray  with  heads 
"bloody  but  unbowed,"  only  to  begin  preparations  for  the 
next  struggle. 

If  one  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  effort  represented 
in  the  mass  of  bills  introduced  this  year,  the  net  result  in 
terms  of  laws  passed  is  discouragingly  small.  Measured  by 
the  gains  in  understanding  child  welfare  needs,  by  the  groups 
that  have  worked  together  in  the  interest  of  better  laws,  the 
legislators  who  have  been  impressed,  however  slightly,  and 
the  general  public  that  has  been  reached  through  the  press 
and  public  meetings,  the  progress  has  not  been  inconsider- 
able. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  and  effective  acts  passed 
this  year  were  those  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  exist- 
ing boards  or  departments  into  departments  of  public  welfare, 
and  those  providing  for  special  child  welfare  divisions  in 
existing  boards.  In  Michigan  there  is  created  a  State  Wel- 
fare Department,  having  within  it  five  "commissions,"  each 
charged  with  responsibility  for  certain  phases  of  work  relating 
to  charities,  corrections,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  institutions 
for  dependent  children  and  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
In  Ohio  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  Board  of  Administration,  and  the  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  are  placed  under  a  director  of  public 
welfare.  In  Pennsylvania  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
takes  the  place  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lunacy,  and  the  Prison  Labor  Commission.  The 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Charities  is  re-named  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  has  added  to  it  a  commissioner 
of  child  welfare  under  whose  jurisdiction  will  come  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  department  relating  to  child  wel- 
fare. The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  created  this  year 
in  New  Mexico  includes  a  separate  bureau  of  child  welfare, 
but  the  department's  activities  are  apparenlty  primarily  con- 
cerned with  health.  The  Wisconsin  legislature  established 
a  Juvenile  Protective  Bureau  as  a  division  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  with  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  cooperat- 
ing committee  in  each  county.  In  Arizona  there  was  created 
a  State  Child  Welfare  Board  to  have  authority  over  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  and  the  administration  of 
allowances  to  widows  and  deserted  mothers.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  county  child  welfare  boards  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  board. 

Several  of  the  commissions  and  other  groups  in  various 
states  were  particularly  concerned  with  securing  legislation  for 
county  organization  for  child  welfare  work.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  the  accomplishments  along  this  line  is  the 
measure  passed  in  New  York  State  providing  for  a  child 
welfare  board  for  Suffolk  county,  consolidating  the  public 
child  welfare  work  of  the  county,  including  the  mothers'  al- 
lowances. After  long  effort  on  the  part  of  successive  child- 
ren's code  commissions,  the  Missouri  legislature  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  county  court  to  appoint  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  in  each  county.  Upon  the  county  superinten- 
dent are  conferred  the  powers  and  duties  of  present  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers  and  attendance  officers,  and  he  is  to 
administer  the  funds  of  the  county  devoted  to  public  out- 
door relief  and  allowances  to  needy  mothers.  He  may  also 
be  assigned  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  act  as  its  agent 
in  the  county.  The  Arkansas  Commission  on  Charities  and 
Correction  is  authorized  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  county 
boards  of  visitation,  and  to  cooperate  in  county  work  for 
child  protection.  There  were  changes  also  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  county  children's  homes  in  Connecticut  and  in  Ohio, 
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provision  being  made  in  Ohio  for  the  appointment  of  child 
welfare  boards  in  counties. 

The  influence  of  the  Iowa  and  Ohio  experiments  is  seen 
in  the  various  proposals  for  "research  bureaus."  The  Kan- 
sas legislature  enacted  a  law  recommended  by  the  Children's 
Code  Commission  creating  a  Child  Research  Bureau  under 
the  State  University.  The  functions  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission relate  to  study  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  de- 
pendency, defectiveness,  inheritance  and  training  of  "normal" 
children.  The  Nebraska  commission  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  juvenile  research;  this  bill  was  so  amended  as 
to  eliminate  the  proposed  bureau  but  provided  for  a  clinical 
psychologist  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control.  In 
Oklahoma  a  bill  was  introduced  for  a  "child  welfare  and  re- 
search station"  and  a  "child  welfare  research  station  was  pro- 
posed in  California  in  connection  with  the  State  University. 

Another  especially  important  series  of  laws  concern  state 
supervision  over  or  assistance  to  juvenile  courts,  probation, 
and  parole.  The  most  definite  of  these  laws  passed  this  year 
is  the  one  in  Indiana  establishing  the  office  of  state  probation 
officer,  with  an  advisory  commission.  The  new  Connecticut 
Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  all 
juvenile  courts  and  establish  rules  for  investigation  and  keep- 
ing of  records;  it  is  also  authorized  to  do  direct  work  in 
connection  with  investigation  and  supervision  of  court  cases. 
South  Dakota  provides  for  a  state  parole  officer.  The  Arkan- 
sas Commission  on  Charities  and  Correction  is  directed  to  ex- 
ercise supervision  over  the  parole  work  of  the  institutions  of 
the  state,  and  to  promote  juvenile  court  and  probation  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  in  connection  with  treat- 
ment of  delinquency  was  last  month  introduced  in  Congress 
— the  Underhill  bill  which  provides  for  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical examinations  of  children  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  appropriation  of 
$10,000  is  proposed  for  this  work.  The  staff  is  to  consist 
of  a  psychiatrist,  a  psychiatric  case  worker,  a  psychologist, 
and  a  woman  physician  for  part  time.  This  proposed  clinic, 
recognizing  in  its  plan  the  necessity  for  combining  study  of 
social  conditions  that  have  influenced  the  individual,  with 
scientific  understanding  of  his  mental  reactions  and  his  men- 
tal level,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  locally  but 
nationally.  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 

Director,  Social  Service  Division, 
Federal  Children  s  Bureau. 

A  Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital 

IN  Spokane,  Washington,  the  16,000  school  children  who 
are  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  have  undertaken  a 
marked  departure  from  the  usual  programs  of  the  juniors  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  hospital  and  clinic  where 
school  children  with  nose  and  throat  infections  can  be  cared 
for  free  of  charge  or  at  small  cost. 

The  establishment  of  this  clinic  grew  out  of  two  needs. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  and  of  the  immediate  post-war  de- 
mands for  hospital  supplies  which  children  could  make,  there 
came  a  slackening  of  interest  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  a 
consequent  shrinking  of  membership.  Since  the  city  lacked 
such  a  clinic,  it  was  possible  to  provide  a  definite  program 
for  the  juniors  and  at  the  same  time  meet  a  serious  want. 

Money  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross  treasury  provided  the 
clinic  with  full  surgical  equipment.  Junior  njembers  made 
and  have  periodically  renewed  most  of  the  hospital  furnish- 
ings, such  as  towels,  bed  linen,  curtains;  and  the  defective  chil- 
dren in  school  classes  have  made  chairs,  tables,  dressers  and 
rugs.  Friends  of  the  institution  feel  that  the  finest  thing 
,about  it  is  that  the  children  do  not  look  upon  themselves  as 
objects  of  charity  in  entering  the  clinic,  because  they  consider 
it  an  enterprise  in  which  they  have  a  material  interest  as  part 
owners  and  operators. 

Each  ca^e  is  carefully  checked,  recorded  and  followed  up  af- 


ter treatment.  When  a  child  is  found  by  school  physicians  or 
nurses  to  need  treatment  a  first  record  is  made  and  notifica- 
tion sent  the  parents.  If  medical  attention  ,is  not  provided, 
there  is  an  investigation ;  where  the  family  is  needy  the  clinic 
is  offered  and  a  second  record  precedes  the  patient  to  the  hos- 
pital. Parents  whose  children  receive  treatment  and  who  are 
able  to  make  some  contribution  are  invited  to  do  so — fifty  cents 
to  $5.  The  average  monthly  expenditure  from  the  beginning 
has  beem  $423.60.  The  Spokane  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vided housing  and  fuel  and  paid  the  salaries  of  two  physicians, 
one  a  surgeon  and  the  other  a  dentist,  up  to  the  first  of  this 
year.  Since  then  these  salaries  have  been  paid  by  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  which  has  paid  that  of  the  attending  nurse  from 
the  time  the  hospital  was  opened.  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
children  had  undergone  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseas- 
ed tonsils  and  adenoids  up  to  May  27,  averaging  fourteen  a 
month.  During  the  last  four  months,  however,  the  average 
was  forty-nine  a  month. 

In  the  way  the  clinic  has  reached  the  school  children,  either 
by  enlisting  their  services  in  production  or  by  serving  them,  the 
institution  has  proved  itself,  its  friends  declare,  the  most  ef- 
fective instrument  of  Americanization  work  in  the  com- 
munity. John  E.  Davis. 

Northwestern  Division, 

American  Red  Cross. 


Mothercraft 


MOTHERCRAFT,  a  movement  for  better  preparation 
of  girls  for  motherhood,  has  within  the  past  five  years 
made  remarkable  progress  in  this  and  other  countries.  Starting 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  definite  standardized  course  of  study  for 
girls  and  young  women  it  has  in  one  form  or  another  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses, 
and  to  some  extent  in  several  other  foreign  countries.  State 
and  national  branches  of  the  federated  women's  clubs  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  promoting  mothercraft.  It  has  also 
had  support  from  parent-teacher  associations,  Red  Cross 
workers,  girl  scouts,  camp  fire  girls,  Americanization  centers 
and  playground  associations. 

When  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  1920 
adopted  the  Massachusetts  plan  and  made  the  founder  of  the 
movement  an  advisory  member,  a  district  seal  of  national 
approval  was  placed  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mothercraft  Committee.  In  many  public  school  systems  and 
private  schools  the  scheme  of  study  of  girls'  health  and  care 
of  babies  has  been  installed  as  part  of  the  work  in  home 
economics  or  in  some  other  department.  Educators  and  so- 
ciologists for  many  years  past  have  reiterated  that  girls  ought 
to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  efficient  mother. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  a  practical  plan  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose  is  offered  it  at  once  finds  enthu- 
siastic advocacy  and  support. 

The  meaning  of  "mothercraft"  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
article  is  restricted  to  a  definite,  carefully  planned  course  of 
study,  usually  given  in  about  twelve  lessons  to  classes  of 
young  girls.  The  earlier  of  these  lessons  are  concerned 
with  carriage,  posture,  correct  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping 
and  other  principles  of  good  health.  The  classes  then  take  up 
the  right  care  of  the  baby  in  the  home.  Using  a  large  doll 
as  model  the  teacher,  who  is  ordinarily  the  school  nurse  or 
some  other  qualified  person,  explains  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  health  to  the  diet,  bathing  and  sleeping,  emphasizing 
the  relationship  of  the  clean  happy  home  to  child  life.  When 
the  course  is  finished  the  girls  write  essays  summarizing  what 
they  have  learned. 

The  genesis  of  this  very  specific  plan  is  interesting.  Several 
years  ago  Bliss  Dickinson  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  organizing  industrial  welfare  work  in  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.  The  problems  of  girls  and  mothers  were  con- 
tinually before  Miss  Dickinson.     They  led  to  a  conviction 
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of  the  importance  of  health  training  for  the  girls  of  this  gen- 
eration and  of  the  education  of  the  future  mothers  of  the 
race  in  the  care  of  babies.  Then  came  an  opportunity  a  little 
later  to  do  public  health  work  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Later  came  the  formation,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  of  experimental  classes  in  mothercraft  in  two  or  three 
cities.  The  success  of  this  demonstration  was  immediate.  The 
girls  were  enthusiastic  about  the  lessons.  School  officials 
and  medical  men  saw  possibilities  in  this  form  of  instruction. 

The  social  value  of  the  mothercraft  work  as  thus  exper- 
imentally initiated  was  so  evident  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  organized  a  mothercraft 
committee  of  which  the  eight  district  directors  were  mem- 
bers and  Miss  Dickinson  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing throughout  the  state  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  intro- 
ducing this  form  of  instruction  into  the  public  schools  and 
elsewhere.  This  committee  met  with  marked  success  and 
found  many  school  officials  ready  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Meantime  outside  of  Massachusetts  sporadic  efforts  had  been 
made  to  solve  the  problem  of  teaching  the  older  sister  the 
care  of  the  little  baby  in  the  home.  Of  such  sort  were  the 
little  mother  classes  in  New  York  city  started  several  years  ago. 

An  especially   comprehensive  application  of  the   principles 


and  methods  of  mothercraft  has  been  undertaken  in  Canada. 
Beginning  experimentally  at  Winnipeg  with  a  'few  classes, 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  has  extended  its  mothercraft 
instruction  into  the  schools  of  many  communities.  A  recent 
interesting  development  has  been  its  introduction  into  French 
Canadian  villages.  What  lessons  the  children  take  home  is 
indicated  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  an  essay  by  little  Marie 
Larsh  of  a  Province  of  Quebec  village  in  which  she  says: 

Home  sanitation  means  to  keep  the  rooms  well  ventilated 
windows  up  from  top  and  bottom  the  curtains  up  so  the  sun  can 
come  in.  The  dusting  should  be  done  with  the  windows  open 
and  doors  open,  and  dusting  the  cloth  should  be  damp,  and  when 
swept  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  kept  open.  The  dish 
towels  when  finished  using  should  be  hung  out  on  the  line  to 
dry,  and  if  there  be  any  germs  in  them  the  sun  will  take  them 
out.  The  dishes  of  a  sick  person  should  always  be  scalded  and 
put  away  from  other  dishes,  and  handkerchiefs  of  people  who 
have  colds  should  be  boiled. 

The  instant  and  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  this  mother- 
craft movement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  girls  have 
heretofore  been  prepared  for  almost  everything  except  in- 
telligent motherhood.  Marion  Chase  Baker. 

President,  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


Child  Welfare  Activities 


AN  informal  conference  on  the  international  aspects  of 
.  child  welfare  work  was  held  in  Vienna  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission  in  July  while  many  wo- 
men in  attendance  at  the  Women's  International  League 
Congress  were  still  in  that  city.  Child  welfare  work  as  a 
factor  for  the  promotion  of  international  friendship  and  co- 
operation was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  a  session  at  which 
Jane  Addams,  president  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  pled  for  an  international  standard 
of  child  welfare  which  would  "break  down  barriers,  and  pre- 
vent children  starving  in  one  country  while  food  in  abun- 
dance could  be  had  near  by."  "A  standard  should  be  raised 
below  which  no  country  should  go,"  said  Miss  Addams. 
"This  would,  of  course,  include  a  much  higher  level  of  edu- 
cation. Nine  weeks  after  the  Armistice,  almost  any  generous 
peace  might  have  been  made  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  but  after 
that  golden  moment  was  lost,  everything  became  continuously 
worse.  Perhaps  there  is  another  golden  moment  now.  If 
the  idea  of  the  protection  of  child  life  can  be  seized  upon, 
in  unity  with  what  was  done  in  Geneva,  the  golden  moment 
will  not  be  lost." 

EFFORTS  of  Judge  Tensard  De  Wolf  to  socialize  the 
Pittsburgh  Morals  Court  are  discussed  by  Charles  W.  Col- 
lins in  the  August  number  of  the  National  Municipal  Re- 
view. The  court  was  created  to  deal  with  youthful  offenders 
of  all  kinds  and  with  persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
women  and  children,  and  "social  offenders"  (streetwalkers, 
prostitutes,  etc.,)  as  well  as  domestic  relations  cases.  In  the 
large,  14,000  cases  appear  annually  before  the  court — "12,000 
brought  by  the  police  and  the  rest  by  social-working  organi- 
zations and  individuals — and  in  this  round-up  there  are  4,000 
boys."  Judge  De  Wolf  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
waywardness  of  the  boys  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  city. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  the  social  forces  of  the  city.  The 
result,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  has  justified  his  gospel  of 
community  action.  "The  original  personnel  of  the  court," 
states  Mr.  Collins,  "is  now  the  directing  body,  the 
executive  force,  of  a  large  staff  of  skilled  social  workers, 
who  represent  -and  are  paid  by  Pittsburgh's  religious  and 
social  organizations.  The  social  conscience  and  energy  of 
the  city  is  mobilized  to  supplement  and  complete  the  regene- 
rative work  of  the  court." 

A  CHAIN  of  child  welfare  units  is  being  established  in  Po- 
land, Austria,  the  Baltic  States,  Hungary,  and  the  Balkans, 


by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Ten  million  dollars  has  been 
made  available  for  this  work.  According  to  a  statement  from 
the  organization  several  million  European  children  are  still 
in  urgent  need  of  care.  "Poland  alone  has  800,000  war  or- 
phans and  as  many  again  who  need  clothing  and  medical  at- 
tention. Austria-Hungary  adds  a  million  more  to  the  list 
while  the  little  country  of  Montenegro  has  20,000.  Child- 
ren starved  consistently  for  several  years  are  shrunken  in 
stature,  malformed,  and  harborers  of  tuberculosis  and  all 
sorts  of  skin  diseases.  A  distressingly  large  percentage  of 
Polish  children  are  tuberculous." 

HOW  the  first  governmental  provision  for  working  children 
in  this  country  was  enforced  is  described  in  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau.  Cooperation  be- 
tween federal  and  state  authorities  was  obtained  in  inspec- 
tions made  under  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  issuing  of  certi- 
ficates. State  officers  charged  with  |he  enforcement  of  state 
child  labor  laws  were  commissioned  by  the  secretary  of  labor 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  act.  An  inspector 
of  the  child  labor  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  as- 
signed the  special  duty  of  cooperating  with  state  officials, 
and  joint  inspections  were  tried  out.  These  methods  of 
administration  resulted,  among  other  things,  it  is  pointed 
out,  in  a  wholesome  decentralization,  stimulated  other  states 
to  reach  a  standard  which  allowed  them  to  issue  working 
certificates  and  inspect  with  government  sanction,  and  ren- 
dered the  central  administration  more  economical  and  effec- 
tive. Many  states  reported  that  the  federal  law  had  made 
the  enforcement  of  state  laws  easier. 

IN  reprinting  A  Name  for  the  Times  from  the  Survey  for 
January  15,  dealing  with  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  names  of  many  charity  organization  societies  throughout 
the  country,  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  its  publication  Organized  Help  comments  that  in 
Scotland  it  is  customary  to  use  the  name  Union  of  Social 
Service.  The  Glasgow  Society  points  out  that  the  name  is 
not  of  such  importance  as  the  principles  controlling  and  guid- 
ing the  activities  of  the  society.     It  says: 

If  there  be  a  wise  and  careful  diagnosis  of  the  social  disease 
corresponding  to  the  medical  diagnosis  which  every  well- 
equipped  physician  regards  as  essential  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  physical  disease,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  a  carefully  thought  out  constructive  line  of  policy  fol- 
lowed, then  it  is  not  of  any  great  consequence  under  what  desig- 
nation this  work  is  done. 
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CIVICS:    Recreation 


Conducted  by 
BRUNO  LASKER 


The  Psychology  of  Recreation 


WHEN  we  think  of  our  national  sports,  what  comes  to 
our  mind  is  usually  such  sports  as  baseball,  football, 
golf,  tennis  and  basketball,  but  if  we  consider  play  in 
the  broad  sense  to  cover  all  those  kinds  of  recreation  and  re- 
laxation which  occupy  people  during  the  hours  of  the  day — 
usually  six  or  eight — not  spent  in  work  or  sleep,  we  see  at 
once  that  comparatively  little  of  the  time  is  spent  in  these 
national  sports  but  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  it  is  spent 
in  such  things  as  moving  pictures,  dancing,  automobiling,  read- 
ing, talking,  gossiping  and  gambling. 

Now  our  national  sports,  so  called,  such  as  baseball  and 
football  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychology  of  recrea- 
tion, of  the  very  highest  value.  They  conform  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  good  play.  They  are  out  of  doors.  They  in- 
volve the  larger,  fundamental  muscles  of  the  body.  They  rest 
the  fine  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  fingers.  They  permit  of 
self-expression  and  rivalry  and  contest.  They  involve  brain 
tracts  which  are  racially  old  and  easy  and  familiar. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  does  golf  conform,  to  the  laws  of 
valuable  recreation.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  good  play. 
One  returns  from  an  afternoon  at  golf  renewed  and  re- 
freshed. It  is  suitable  both  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 
Nothing  better  could  happen  than  the  extension  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  golf  to  a  far  larger  number  of  our  people.  But 
the  practical  difficulties  are  evident.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  tennis.  Its  rank  is  very  high  and  the  difficulties  in 
making  it  more  general  are  not  quite  so  great. 

Almost  if  not  equally  high  in  recreational  value  stands  an- 
other large  class  of  pastimes  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, hiking,  canoeing,  swimming,  skating.  These  are  perfect 
sports  with  a  high  restorative  value.  Extended  opportunity 
for  them  will  conduce  greatly  to  social  welfare.  The  recent- 
ly revived  interest  in  swimming  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times, 
though  it  is  an  unhappy  incident  of  this  sport  that  the  sex  and 
dress  factors  have  become  so  prominent.  The  renewed  gen- 
eral interest  in  all  forms  of  outing  and  physical  culture  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  realize  that  our  high  pres- 
sure modern  life  must  be  relieved  by  healthful  forms  of  rec- 
reation and  relaxation. 

But  after  all  is  said  about  the  revived  interest  in  "hese 
healthful  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  actual  daily  recreations  of  our  hundred  million  peo- 
ple fall  into  other  classes.  If  it  were  possible  to  apply  the 
statistical  method  here,  we  should  discover  that  other  forms 
of  recreation  occupy  most  of  our  leisure  time.  Social  inter- 
course would  perhaps  be  found  to  take  the  most  of  this  time, 
and  although  it  is  often  of  the  most  trivial  character  still  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  recreation  after  a  fashion,  relieving  the 
stress  upon  the  higher  brain  centers  which  are  severely  taxed 
in  our  work.  Light  reading  perhaps  would  come  next,  which 
taxes  the  eyes  but  usually  not  the  mind,  and  is  altogether 
inferior  in  recreational  value  even  to  social  intercourse. 

Moving  pictures  have  come  into  our  modern  life  at  a  most 
inopportune  time.  For  adults  they  offer  very  little  of  recrea- 
tional value,  and  for  children  they  are  nothing  less  than  a 
menace.  The  physical  confinement  in  the  moving  picture 
theater  is  extreme,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  absorbing  na- 
ture of  the  drama  unfolded  on  the  screen  results  in  complete 
bodily  immobility,  while  the  eyes  are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
For  a  reading,  writing  and  sedentary  people  it  is  a  calamity 
that  the  movies  have  come  to  be  one  of  our  chief  recreations. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
screen.     I  ,-.m  afraid,  however,  that  we  cannot  always  go  on 


attributing  to  the  war  the  degradation  of  the  theater,  the  sen- 
sational vaudeville  and  the  cheap  musical  comedies,  which 
now  very  largely  claim  the  American  stage.  It  seems  rather 
to  indicate  an  actual  decadence  of  the  public  taste.  In  the 
movies  every  aspect  of  crime  is  presented,  often  in  attractive 
form.  Erotic  pictures  abound.  Nor  does  it  conduce  to  social 
welfare  to  picture  the  most  decadent  aspects  of  city  life  in 
every  town  and  countryside.  If,  as  it  is  estimated,  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  people  attend  the  movies  daily  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  this  has  become  our  national  recrea- 
tion. It  extends  to  city  and  country,  throughout  the  year, 
to  old  and  young  of  both  sexes.  And  yet,  this  universal  and 
attractive  form  of  play  fails  to  meet  nearly  all  the  require- 
ments of  sound  and  wholesome  recreation  either  for  children 
or  adults. 

The  automobile  probably  comes  next  in  popularity.  Our 
eight  million  motor  cars  are  to  a  considerable  extent  devoted 
to  pleasure  riding.  Each  carrying  several  people,  young  and 
old,  they  provide  a  very  large  number  with  their  principal  rec- 
reation. What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  automobile  as  meas- 
ured by  the  psychology  of  play?  For  those  whose  daily  work 
keeps  them  on  their  feet  or  confined  within  the  house,  shop  or 
office,  it  brings  a  change  of  scene,  an  outing  and  a  certain  form 
of  self-expression,  the  latter  depending  upon  the  individuality 
of  the  car  and  its  speed.  Speed  itself  has  a  curious  recrea- 
tional value,  due  probably  to  age-old  racial  associations,  for 
speed  resulting  in  capture  or  escape  often  determined  indivi- 
dual survival.  But  for  the  average  man  the  automobile  works 
just  the  wrong  way.  It  robs  him  of  that  small  remaining 
time  still  spent  in  walking,  which  physically  is  his  salvation. 
During  man's  long  history  upon  the  earth,  he  has  lived  upon 
his  feet.  A  walking,  running,  climbing,  swimming  race  is 
becoming  a  sitting,  reclining,  and  riding  race  and  its  extinc- 
tion is  probable,  unless  this  can  be  corrected.  The  automobile, 
with  its  yielding  cushions,  upholstered  back  and  delicate 
springs,  is  a  form  of  recreation  "for  those  who  live  softly,"  in 
Roosevelt's  telling  phrase,  and  those  who  live  softly  will  not 
as  families  live  long. 

The  dance  probably  comes  next  in  popularity.  What  is  its 
recreational  value  as  tested  by  psychological  laws?  At  first 
sight  it  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  It  involves  only 
the  larger,  fundamental  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  legs.  An- 
thropologically it  is  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  recreational 
activity.  Only  the  lower  and  older  brain  centers  are  used, 
the  rhythmical  bodily  response  being  very  primitive  and  na- 
tural. The  fine  muscles  of  the  eye  and  hand  are  completely 
rested.  A  tired  and  tense  people  finds  a  peculiar  release  in 
the  dance.  In  itself,  dancing  is  a  perfect  form  of  recreation. 
The  revived  interest  in  folk  dancing  is  therefore  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  healthful  recreation,  and  the  introduction 
of  aesthetic  dancing  in  the  public  school  would  seem  to  be 
conducive  to  social  welfare. 

In  our  modern  social  dance,  however,  less  desirable  ele- 
ments have  entered,  especially  the  appeal  to  the  sex  motive. 
When  the  dancing  craze,  first  revealed  itself  in  its  intensity 
a  few  years  ago,  the  sex  motive  probably  was  not  the  dominant 
one.  It  was  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  a  tired  and  nervous 
people  to  a  primitive  form  of  play.  No  doubt  this  is  still  the 
situation  in  large  measure.  Probably  the  sex  motive  is  not 
even  now  the  dominant  one,  but  it  is  a  prominent  one,  and  it 
greatly  impairs  the  value  of  the  art.  This  new  motive  great- 
ly complicates  the  discussion  of  the  recreational  value  of  the 
dance.  If  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  primitive  camp  fire  dance 
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was  also  often  a  sex  affair,  and  if  we  think  of  the  recent  in- 
troduction into  dance  music  of  the  syncopated,  barbaric  strains 
which  go  by  the  name  of  jazz,  we  might  infer  that  the  dance 
of  the  present  day  would  afford  absolutely  the  most  perfect 
form  of  release  from  our  every-day  life  of  restraint  and  inhibi- 
tions. But  the  social  complications  are  too  obvious  to  need 
discussion. 

The  aesthetic  element  in  dancing  still  remains  one  of  its 
redeeming  features,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  general  is  a  form  of  recreation 
and  relaxation  that  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  beauty,  whether  of 
music,  poetry,  or  the*  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  has  so  small  a 
place  in  our  American  life.  Nothing  would  so  completely 
relieve  the  stress  and  strain  of  our  rushing  world  as  the  pro- 
duction and  enjoyment  of  works  of  art.  Art  has  a  soothing 
and    tranquillizing  influence  which  we   in   America   greatly 


need!  We  pride  ourselves  quite  properly  on  the  rapid  advance 
made  in  recent  years  in  our  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  music  and  in  the  introduction  of  art  study  and  art  appre- 
ciation in  our  public  schools,  but  we  do  not  always  reflect 
upon  the  small  part  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  ac- 
tually plays  in  the  daily  lives  of  our  millions  of  people.  The 
more  we  come  to  understand  that  our  social  problems  will  not 
be  solved  by  the  making  of  new  laws  and  the  discovery  of 
new  political  institutions  but  by  the  gaining  of  health  and 
harmony  in  ourselves  as  individuals,  the  more  we  shall  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  good  music,  good  poetry,  and  beautiful 
works  of  art  easily  accessible  to  all,  and  the  more  we  shall  un- 
derstand the  vital  need  of  healthful  recreation  of  every  kind. 
The  craving  for  excitement  in  our  American  life  is  probably 
only  apparent.  What  we  crave  is  something  to  restore  the 
nervous  balance  threatened  by  the  intense  application  which 
modern  life  involves.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick. 


Community  Recreational  Activities 


LAST  summer  Squalicum  Beach,  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  little  city  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  was  an  unsightly 
place,  littered  with  logs  and  tangled  seaweed.  A  rough  frame 
building,  unused  for  years,  stood  near.  With  the  town  cry- 
ing out  for  a  suitable  bathing  beach  "Squalicum"  lay  un- 
touched, for  the  task  of  clearing  it  was  herculean.  When, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Bellingham  united  and  every  agency 
in  town  cooperated,  Squalicum  was  made  over.  This  sum- 
mer it  has  been  the  community  beach  and  the  most  popular 
recreational  center  of  the  place.  It  was  all  brought  about  at 
comparatively  little  expense — just  team  work.  In  order  to 
clear  the  beach  the  Community  Service  organizer  of  Belling- 
ham devised  the  plan  of  "state  picnics."  He  invited  all  resi- 
dents of  Bellingham  who  were  born  in,  say  Indiana,  New 
York,  or  Ohio,  to  have  a  big  dinner  on  the  beach  and  help 
pile  and  burn  logs  and  tide-wrought  "junk."  The  picnics 
were  attended  by  extraordinarily  large  numbers.  One  state 
tried  to  outdo  the  other;  several  states  turned  out  more  than 
five  hundred  workers,  men  and  women.  The  result  was  that 
a  fine  stretch  of  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  was  cleared 
of  everything  that  the  sea  had  deposited  there  for  years  and 
tables,  dressing  stalls,  some  play  apparatus  and  places  for  pic- 
nic fires  were  constructed.  The  old  building  on  the  beach 
was  converted  into  a  dressing  station  and  the  services  secured 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  agreed  to  take  up  their  residence 
there' and  become  the  custodians  of  the  beach  without  pay  ex- 
cept that  which  they  could  earn  from  the  rental  of  bathing 
suits  and  the  profits  from  a  refreshment  stand.  All  of  this 
took  time.  But  last  summer's  construction  job  paved  the  way 
for  this  summer's  play. 

A  GIRLS'  FIELD  DAY  patterned  after  the  jousts  and 
•*■  ^-tourneys  of  King  Arthur's  time  is  a  picturesque  de- 
velopment of  athletic  activities  devised  by  Joy  M.  Higgins 
director  of  the  Dramatic  Department  of  Boston  Community 
Service.  The  contests,  termed  Free  and  Friendly  Jousts, 
took  place  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.  As  all  of  the  institute  buildings 
are  mediaeval  in  architecture  the  setting  was  especially  ap- 
propriate. At  least  five  hundred  young  women,  representing 
the  different  girls'  organizations  of  greater  Boston,  took  part. 
A  Court  of  Honor  was  built  around  a  large  tree  commanding 
a  view  of  the  entire  field.  •  Here  was  enthroned  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Fair  Play  who  presided  over  the  tournament,  with 
the  Knights  of  his  Court,  Sir  Good  Fellowship,  Sir  Friendly 
Feeling,  Good   Friar  Get-Together  and  others. 

The  Tournament  opened  with  a  grand  procession,  led  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Fair  Play  and  his  acolytes,  followed  by  the 


entire  assemblage  of  young  girls  and  women.  The  represen- 
tative of  each  organization  marched  in  knight's  costume  at 
the  head  of  her  group,  with  pennants  flying,  and  heralds, 
buglers  and  retainers  in  her  train.  This  long  and  gay  pro- 
cession marched  around  the  field,  finally"  taking  position  in 
the  Court  of  Honor.  Each  event  was  announced  by  a  fan- 
fare of  trumpets  and  the  contestants  dashed  on  the  field  in 
true  mediaeval  spirit.  Many  contests  went  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  at  the  same  time.  There  were  games  and 
athletic  contests  and  strolling  story  tellers  in  costume.  In- 
terpretative and  folk  dancing  were  given  by  different  groups, 
and  exhibitions  of  their  Drill  and  Signal  Service  by  the  girl 
scouts.  The  program  ended  with  an  impressive  ceremonial 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  was  followed  by  a  Community 
Sing. 

WHEN  You're  It,  DrOp  the  Handkerchief,  Tommy  Tid- 
dler's Ground,  Water  Sprite,  Lame  Goose,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  just  such  jolly  games  are  printed  in  big  plain 
letters  and  posted  right  on  the  trunks  of  living  trees  in  the 
city  park  or  out  in  the  picnic  grove,  the  idea  catches  the  chil- 
dren like  a  note  from  the  Pied  Piper's  flute.  Then  too,  hid- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  each  game-labeled  tree  there's  some- 
body who  knows  the  game  and  who  will  teach  people  who 
don't  know  it  and  play  it  with  them  besides.  This  was  the 
plan  just  tried  out  in  a  children's  festival  in  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  held  in  a  thickly  wooded  little  park.  The  game  trees 
marked  different  sections  of  the  park.  Excited  groups  of 
children  hastened  on  voyages  of  discovery  from  one  grove  to 
another,  spelling  out  the  signs,  hunting  for  the  play-leaders 
and  learning  how  to  play  the  new  games.  The  sun  went 
down  entirely,  too  soon. 

THE  Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  the  ominous  deck  of  the 
Hispaniola,  the  green  shoulder  of  Spyglass  Hill  with  the 
luminous  sea  beyond — and  pirates  by  the  score — all  this 
stirred  audiences  as  well  as  the  actors  at  Lincoln  House  and 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston,  not  long  since.  Troop 
Nine,  Boston  Boy  Scouts  of  Lincoln  House  gave  three  stun- 
ning performances  of  Treasure  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  their  camp  this  summer.  They  raised  the 
funds  and  incidentally  had  the  greatest  lark  of  the  season. 
Even  the  rehearsals — with  such  heroes  as  Captain  Bill  Bones, 
Black  Dog,  Jimmie  Hawkins,  Long  John  Silver — were  a  rec- 
reation. Oliver  W.  Larkin  put  on  the  paint — and  he  wasn't 
stingy  with  it.  Mr.  Larkin.  is  instructor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Harvard,  head  of  the  Lincoln  House  Players  and  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Community  Service  School  for 
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the  Training  of  Dramatic  Leaders.  His  adaptation  of  Treas-. 
ure  Island  was  the  version  used.  In  the  making  of  the  scenery 
he  got  effects  that  set  the  audience  fairly  gasping — they  illus- 
trated the  story  so  vividly  in  spirit  and  in  letter. 

POWDERED  wigs,  knee  breeches,  colonial  gowns  and  the 
prim  little  nosegays  of  the  olden  time  never  seem  to  lose 
their  charm  for  the  young  people  of  today.  An  Old  Fash- 
ioned Party,  given  early  in  May  by  the  Girls  Club  of  Mid- 
dletown,  O.,  proved  delightful.  True  to  the  old  way  a 
cotillion  started  off  the  evening.  Partners  for  each  figure 
were  secured  by  favors;  red,  white  and  blue  caps,  nosegays, 
and  serpentines.  The  floor  was  cleared  for  the  minuet  led 
by  George  Washington  and  Martha  Washington.  Eight 
couples  led  off.  The  stately  bows  and  courtesies,  the  quaint 
costumes  carried  the  performers  and  spectators  back  to  the 
old  Colonial  days.  As  much  a  part  of  this  portion  of  history 
as  wigs  and  knee  breeches  were  the  old  planfation  songs  of 
the  colored  population.  The  humorous  songs  of  this  period 
were  given.  The  quartet  followed  the  Negro  melodies  by  the 
song  The  Old  Fashioned  Garden  and  as  the  curtain  was 
raised  the  audience  looked  upon  a  charming  old  garden  filled 
with  human  flowers — phlox,  violets,  marigolds,  hollyhocks, 
columbine  and  eglantine.  During  the  dancing  of  the  flowers 
the  old  fashioned  couple  wandered  into  the  garden  and  took 
their  places  among  the  blossoms  on  a  quaint  old  settee.  Cherry 
punch  and  cookie  hatchets  were  served  by  the  refreshment 
committee,  assisted  by  eight  waitresses  in  white  dresses  with 
aprons  and  caps  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

THE  citizens  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who  like  people  every- 
where have  had  story  hours  for  years  past  in  libraries 
and  schools,  now  present  an  entirely  new  and  dramatic  phase 
of  the  activity:  A  story  telling  festival  in  the  city  park  in 
which  Cinderella's  coach  actually  appears.  This  coach  is  a 
long  discarded  old  hotel  bus  discovered  in  a  junk  pile  by  a 
little  maid  and  found  by  her  to  have  been  the  original  equip- 
age belonging  to  Cinderella.  Commissioner  Harrison  merely 
touched  it  up  a  bit;  its  own  magic  did  the  rest.  On  the  day 
set  for  the  Children's  Story  Telling  Festival  the  Fairy  God- 
mother gathered  several  groups  of  little  people  representing 
the  beloved  fairy  folks.  With  Cinderella's  coach  leading, 
the  procession,  starting  from  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club, 
passed  down  Pacific  avenue  to  the  park,  through  crowds  of 
wide-eyed  little  watchers  who  hastened  in  its  wake.  Story 
tellers  in  gay  costumes  awaited  the  children  in  the  park,  each 
bearing  a  pennant  giving  the  name  of  the  story  to  be  told. 


MANY  churches  throughout  the  Middle  West  are  actively 
supplementing  the  work  of  Community  Service  Play 
Institutes.  At  Rockford,  111.,  two  churches  have  joined  in 
the  movement  to  form  an  athletic  and  recreational  league 
among  the  local  churches.  Moberly,  Mo.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  and 
other  cities  have  just  extended  the  use  of  their  church  par- 
lors to  leaders  of  the  play  institutes  for  games  and  demon- 
strations. 

DOWN  in  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  people  have  converted  a  large 
old  warehouse  into  a  play  center.  The  Community  Ser- 
vice Athletic  League  of  the  town  conducts  games  here  four 
nights  in  every  week.  Ten  volunteers  are  now  serving  as 
game  directors,  for  the  games  are  organized  on  the  group  or 
team  plan  with  a  captain  for  each  group.  These  group  cap- 
tains meet  as  a  council  body  and  elect  a  committee  of  five  foi 
executive  control.     The  crowd  is  growing  all  the  while. 

SUNDAY  evening  "taffy-pulls"  have  been  inaugurated  in 
one  of  the  pleasantest  kitchens  imaginable  out  in  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  by  a  group  of  young  women  serving  on  the 
entertainment  staff  of  one  of  the  local  service  men's  clubs. 
This  was  tried  first  early  in  the  spring.  "Once"  was  voted 
by  the  club  members  as  never  enough,  so  now  it  is  a  steady 
weekly  event  in  the  girls'  own  homes. 

MARION,  Ind.,  is  beginning  to  write  a  little  recreational 
history  of  her  own.  The  town  had  a  "white  elephant." 
It  was  a  civic  hall  in  the  very  heart  of  the  community  which 
was  just  so  much  dead  timber,  dead  brick  and  mortar.  Put 
up  ten  years  ago  for  the  specific  purpose  of  serving  the  civic, 
social  and  recreational  needs  of  the  people,  its  reach  was  be- 
yond its  grasp — for  the  times — and  it  fell  in  a  heap.  Its 
doors  and  windows  were  closed.  It  lay  idle  and  useless.  Boys 
scribbled  N.  G.  on  its  silent  walls.  Today  it  has  gathered 
itself  together,  flung  wide  its  doors  and  windows  and  opened 
its  rooms  to  the  people.  Through  action  of  the  City  Board 
after  a  ten-day  bombardment  of  petitions  from  churches,  com- 
munity service  and  other  local  organizations  this  civic  hall 
was  reclaimed,  and  dedicated  anew  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended.  The  free  use  of  Civic  Hall  is  now 
provided  to  groups,  organizations  or  persons  for  social,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  purposes,  when  the  permission  of 
the  board  is  obtained.  No  admission  is  charged.  The  hall  is 
heated  and  lighted  by  the  city,  a  director  has  been  placed  in 
charge  and  an  appropriation  made  by  the  town  for  expense 
and  up-keep. 


NO  recreation  program  anywhere  is  complete  without  a 
story  teller.  Wherever  there  are  children  there  is  a 
demand  for  story  tellers.  An  interesting  development  of  this 
story  idea  is  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  origin.  Here  a  girl,  usual- 
ly a  high  school  student,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  cap  and  a  Ro- 
many sash,  suddenly  appears  in  a  street  swarming  with  chil- 
dren. She  sits  on  their  doorsteps  with  them  and  opens  for 
them  the  land  of  Once  upon  a  Time.  In  Dublin,  Ga.,  a  com- 
mittee on  story  telling  has  been  organized  with  F.  N.  Wat- 
kins  as  chairman.  ^In  Greenville,  S.  C,  the  Community 
Service  worker,  Teresa  Schmidt,  has  specialized  on  story 
telling  during  the  past  year.  A  definite  program  is  followed 
on  each  of  the  three  plaj'grounds :  myths  one  week,  nature 
stories,  hero  stories  and  folklore  other  weeks.  To  further 
accentuate  the  interest  the  Greenville  people  have  as  special 
features  a  gypsy,  a  cloven  and  Indian  story  tellers,  who  ap- 
pear at  each  of  the  playgrounds.  The  other  day — a  very 
rainy  day — boys  held  an  umbrella  over  the  clown  so  that  the 
paint  on  his  face  would  not  run.  Children  stand  for  hours 
waiting  for  the  gypsy. 


RECREATIONAL  activities  are  being  generally  used  to 
arouse  and  maintain  community  interest  in  health  and 
hygiene  throughout  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  For  in- 
stance in  the  recent  health  day  program  of  Ehrenfield,  mem- 
bers of  the  State  College  and  Community  Service  workers 
assisted  the  teachers  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  every 
child  in  the  four  schools  of  the  town.  Songs,  recitations,  com- 
munity singing  and  a  little  play  entitled  The  Queen  of  the 
Foods  delighted  the  several  hundred  people  and  helped  get  the 
message  across. 

NOT  knowing  how  to  play,  ignorance  of  the  first  funda- 
mentals of  games  and  of  play  leadership — this  is  one  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  met  by  nine  out  of  ten  "grown  ups." 
The  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  O,  faced  these  facts  squarely,  and 
solved  the  problem.  The  women  of  the  Beaufort  Community 
Service  Executive  Board  gave  a  tea  and  invited  every  woman 
in  town.  Games  were  part  of  the  program.  Instruction  in 
recreation  was  thus  given  directly  if  a  bit  informally — and 
the  mothers  could  pass  it  on.  Ethel  Armes. 
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The  Job's  the  Thing 


ENTLEMEN,"  runs  a  letter  lately  received  by  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  "please  tell 
me  how  I  can  be  trained  for  social  work  in  the  quick- 


est way  and  get  a  position."  The  writer  of  this  particular 
letter  put  it  more  bluntly  than  most.  Perhaps  her  economic 
motive  appears  a  bit  nearer  the  surface  than  one  might  wish. 
Yet,  as  an  increasing  number  of  college  men  and  women 
graduate  with  a  vision  of  their  social  responsibility,  with  a 
desire  to  put  their  theories  about  social  progress  and  social 
organization  to  practical  account,  questions  of  this  sort  are 
coming  with  ever  greater  frequency.  Nor  do  they  come 
alone  from  the  college  student,  who  is  thinking  about  his  life 
work.  Experienced  social  workers  whose  visions  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  the  routine  of  their  own  particular  jobs,  are 
wanting  to  know  "just  how  broad  are  the  opportunities  in 
social  work,  what  kind  of  training  means  the  most,  how  can 
one  get  hold  of  the  sort  of  position  he  is  fitted  for." 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee  on  vocational  informa- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  of  which 
Paul  T.  Beisser  is  chairman  has  been  attempting  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions.  The  result  of  its  study  has  just 
been  published  in  a  thirty-page  pamphlet  entitled  The  Profes- 
sion of  Social  Work,  intended  primarily  for  use  by  the  large 
number  of  undergraduate  students  whose  interest  in  practical 
social  work  opportunities  has  been  aroused  through  their 
course  in  sociology,  economics,  politics  and  the  other  social 
sciences. 

Altogether  twelve  general  fields  of  social  work,  each  with 
numerous  important  subdivisions,  are  recognized.  That  of 
child  welfare  includes  institutional  work,  child  placing,  child 
protection,  juvenile  parole,  juvenile  probation  and  rural'work. 
Family  social  work  calls  mainly  for  case  workers  and  case 
work  executives.  Delinquency  calls  for  police  women  court 
investigators,  probation  officers  and  numerous  others.  'Medi- 
cal social  service  constitutes  a  field  in  itself  with  occupational 
therapy  as  a  growing  division.  The  range  in  public  health  is 
wide  indeed:  anti-tuberculosis,  mental  hygiene,  social  hygiene, 
child  health,  public  health  nursing.  In  the  newer  field  of 
leisure  time  activities  the  committee  lists  athletics,  community 
music,  club  activity  and  dramatics.  Housing  is  a  new  field 
just  beginning  to  develop.  The  settlements  on  the  other  hand 
present  a  field  long  established,  with  a  variety  of  positions  and 
opportunities.  Social  work  in  the  schools  embraces  such  a 
variety  as  attendance  work,  visiting  teaching,  play  and  recrea- 
tional work,  vocational  counseling.  Positions  in  industry  are 
to  be  found  in  the  public  service  as  investigators  and  research 
workers,  and  in  personnel  or  employment  work  in  private 
industry.  _  Work  with  immigrants  begins  with  debarkation 
and  continues  through  the  process  of  follow-up,  assimilation 
and  other  educational  activities.  Finally,  in  the  broad  field  of 
community  development  are  positions  with  chambers  of  com- 
merce, civic  reform  organization,  councils  of  social  agencies 
and  as  city  managers. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  "fields"  of  social  work 
the  committee  considers  the  "kinds"  of  positions  which  they 
afford.  These  they  have  classified  broadly  under  five  differ- 
ent "methods  of  working": 

Case  work,  where  the  job  is  entirely  with  the  individual, 
giving  him  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another;  group  work, 
where  individuals  are  dealt  with  in  clubs,  classes,  on  the  play- 
ground and  the  like ;  community  organizing,  which  consists  in 
going  into  a  community  and  "bringing  about  such  an  organi- 
zation of  social  interests  and  agencies  as  will  make  possible 
well    rounded    lives    for    the   members    of    the   community";    in- 


stitutional work,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  concerned  with 
the  management  of  social  institutions;  social  research,  or  the 
investigation  of  social  conditions — the  study  of  organization 
and  methods.  The  committee  recognizes  other  specialties  such 
as  publicity,  financing  and  teaching,  which  may  be  directly  con- 
nected with  social  organisations,  but  these  it  does  not  consider 
to  be  social  work  positions. 

In  other  words  in  the  dozen  different  fields  of  social  work 
which  represent  the  social  problems  that  practical  social  work- 
ers are  trying  to  solve,  there  are  positions  which  represent 
these  five  general  kinds  of  activity.  The  actual  title  of  the 
job  may  be  supervisor  of  case  work,  employment  manager, 
general  secretary,  club  leader,  field  organizer,  investigator,  but 
whatever  it  is  ahd  whatever  the  particular  field,  it  is  apt  to 
represent  one  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  these  "techniques." 
And  the  committee  advises  the  college  student  to  consider 
them  most  carefully. 

If  his  particular  forte  has  been  in  his  personal  contacts,  in 
his  ability  to  "get  under  the  skin"  of  his  fellow  classmates, 
the  young  undergraduate  will  be  most  apt  to  find  success  as  a 
case  worker  in  work  with  individuals.  If  he  has  been  a  popu- 
lar leader,  active  in  college  affairs,  his  bent  is  probably  toward 
work  with  groups.  If  he  is  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  pos- 
sessed of  an  inquisitive  nature,  his  best  efforts  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  field  of  social  research.  If  he  has  been  a  promoter 
with  a  bent  toward  publicity,  his  field  is  most  likely  to  be  that 
of  community  development.  If  he  has  a  mind  which  leans 
toward  business  management,  he  may  become  the  head  of  an 
institution  or  the  executive  of  some  large  social  agency. 

If  the  student  does  choose  his  field  intelligently  and  takes 
the  proper  training  for  it,  his  financial  reward  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  other  professions.  "Social  work  does  not  aim  to  at- 
tract persons  whose  chief  ambition  is  financial,  but  it  does  aim 
to  base  salaries  on  a  reasonable  cost  of  living."  Their  range 
is  from  $1,200  to  $10,000  a  year.  Perhaps  more  receive  $i,8oo 
than  any  other  single  sum,  and  it  is  true  that  the  range  for  men 
is  higher  than  for  women.'  The  usual  entrance  salary  is 
$1,200 — $1,500  for  a  worker  with  practical  experience, 
while  apprenticeship  salaries  range  between  $900  and  $1,200. 
In  such  a  fashion,  admittedly  without  a  scientific  study  of  the 
question,  does  the  committee  sum  up  the  opportunities  for  the 
trained  social  worker. 

But  they  do  insist  that  he  shall  be  trained,  and  while  recog- 
nizing that  social  work  "has  not  acquired  the  tradition  of 
medicine  in  which  graduation  from  an  accredited  school  is 
required  before  practice,"  they  feel  that  if  possible  some 
work  in  one  of  the  twenty-two  training  schools  which  are 
listed  should  be  taken.  Practically  all  of  these  schools  offer 
fellowships  or  loans  of  some  kind,  making  such  a  course  for 
the  enterprising  student  by  no  means  impractical. 

Apprenticeship  with  an  accredited  social  agency  in  the 
special  field  desired  does,  it  is  true,  often  give  one  an  experi- 
ence and  contact  equally  valuable  to  that  of  the  schools.  One 
should  be  most  careful,  however,  in  picking  the  agehcy. 
"Merely  working  for  low  wages — or  good  wages  either-F— in 
an  agency  in  which  there  are  social  workers  of  longer  experi- 
ence, is  not  training.  .  .  .  An  agency  cannot  give  apprentice- 
ship training  unless  it  has  adequate  staff  facilities  to  permit 
the  assignment  of  at  least  one  qualified  person  to  the  training 
of  new  workers." 

Social  work  is  new.  The  number  and  kinds  of  positions 
which  it  offers  have,  during  the  past  five  years,  increased  with 
bewildering  rapidity.  So  also  has  the  public  interest  in  social 
questions,  particularly  among  the  newer  generation  of  college 
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students.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  are  asking  how  that 
interest  can  be  turned  into  occupation.  To  that  end  not  only 
this  particular  report,  but  in  fact  the  whole  vocational  pro- 
gram of  the  association — which  includes  cooperation  with  the 
colleges  in  supplying  information,  placing  students,  organizing 
vocational  conferences — should  make  a  material  contribu- 
tion. J.  B.  BUELL. 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

The  Mental  Clinic 

T)  EPLIES  from  family  welfare  organizations  over  the 
AVcountry  indicate  that  the  mental  clinic  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  good  case  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  writes  that  there 
is  nothing  else  to  which  that  organization  has  paid  so  much 
attention  during  the  past  three  years.  This  society  is  using 
the  psychiatrist  and  the  psychologist  to  explain  problems  of 
behavior.  Julia  V.  Grandin  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  found  the  clinic  increasingly 
useful  in  many  cases  heretofore  roughly  tabulated  as  "unem- 
ployable," "chronic  drinkers,"  or  presenting  similar  difficulties. 
The  Yonkers  Society  employs  psychological  and  psychiatric 
examinations,  wherever  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  lay  worker  or  wherever  there  exists  a  significant  family 
history.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Association  of  Grand  Rapids  that  mental  clinics  are  especially 
helpful  in  dealing  with  transients.  Each  one  has  been  treated 
as  worthy  of  serious  attention.  By  means  of  these  clinics, 
supplemented  by  correspondence  with  sources,  various  situ- 
ations have  been  revealed.  Charles  M.  Perry,  the  secretary, 
says  that  three  applicants  turned  out  to  have  escaped  from 
institutions  in  other  states.  In  each  case  the  client  was  re- 
turned to  the^institution  to  which  he  belonged.  One  man  who 
was  very  bitter  against  social  agencies  in  particular,  and  held 
a  grudge  against  society  in  general,  was  with  great  difficulty 
turned  over  to  the  social  service  bureau  in  his  home  city. 
There  he  was  given  tests  which  proved  that  he  was  mentally 
unbalanced.  Meanwhile,  further  investigation  showed  that 
he  was  a  deserter  from  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  a  gov- 
ernment psychopathic  hospital.  Men  who  have  been  inmates 
of  institutions  but  who  have  been  discharged  and  are  again 
showing  signs  of  mental  disorder  form  another  classification. 
Lawson  Purdy,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the.  help  of  such 
clinics  in  case  treatment  is  important.  The  society  has  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  upon  the  staff.  The  number  of 
persons  mentally  examined  has  not  been  relatively  large. 
Although  there  is  no  mental  clinic  in  Minneapolis,  there  is 
a  clinic  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  which  has  been  used 
by  the  Associated  Charities.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  the  general 
secretary,  states  that  the  establishment  of  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital and  clinic  is  being  urged.     He  says: 

In  view  of  this  lack  we  have  had  on  our  staff  for  a  year  and 
a  half  a  mental  case  worker  to  whom  all  case  problems  with  a 
mental  complication  are  referred.  One  worker  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  situation.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
is  talking  of  putting  on  a  mental  nurse,  and  if  we  get  an  out- 
patient department  to  the  proposed  psychopathic  hospital  with 
an  equipment  of  four  or  five  mental  case  workers  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  some  sort  of  dent  in  that  phase  of  our  problem. 

There  is  a  mental  clinic  one  day  a  week  in  Portland,  Me., 
which  is  used  regularly  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

Although  there  is  no  mental  clinic  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  that  city  is- sending  cases  re- 
quiring treatment  by  a  psychiatrist  to  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  the  Touro  Infirmary.  The 
society  plans  to  establish  a  clinic.  St.  Louis  which  also  has  no 
special  clinic  uses  the  nerve  clinic  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Dispensary.   The  Social  Welfare  Federation  of  Toledo 


has  been  using  a  clinic  for  a  few  months.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  located  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  gives 
mental  examinations  to  certain  cases  sent  to  it  by  the  local 
Associated  Charities. 

Several  organizations,  however,  indicate  that  there  is  a  re- 
action against  the  mental  clinic.  Charlotte  Whiting,  secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Richmond,  Va.,  writes 
that  the  case  conference  of  that  organization  feels  that  the 
clinic  is  being  overworked,  "for  about  two-fifths  of  our  cases 
are  palpably  those  of  'feeblemindedness."  Stockton  Raymond, 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  states: 

We  are  using  the  mental  clinic  whenever  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  mental  defect.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  slight  reaction  about  wholesale  mental  examinations  and 
that  social  workers  are  using  mental  clinics  with  discrimination. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Louisville  Com- 
munity Council  is  "interested  in  all  types  of  activities  that 
have  to  do  with  the  state  provision  and  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  insane  and  all  social  problems  in  which  feeble- 
mindedness and  insanity  are  factors."  It  also  has  under  super- 
vision a  psychological  clinic  to  serve  the  social  and  welfare 
agencies  of  the  city  and  to  make  mental  examinations  of  all 
cases  of  suspected  mental  defect,  chiefly  by  /means  of  psycho- 
logical tests.  The  clinic  has  been  of  special  assistance  to  the 
social  agencies  in  connection  with  special  problems,  as  chronic 
dependency,  unemployment,  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Frank 
S.  Fearing,  the  director,  points  out  that  the  largest  prob- 
lem from  the  point  of  view  of.  mental  hygiene  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  feebleminded.  In  one  year  the  clinic  discovered 
430  feebleminded  and  retarded  cases,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  living  without  supervision.  The  mental  hygiene  com- 
mittee plans  a  comprehensive  program  during  the  current 
year  for  adequate  care  of  the  feebleminded,  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  insane,  mental  surveys  in  orphanages  and  other 
institutions,  registration  of  all  the  feebleminded  in  the  city, 
the  establishment  of  complete  psychological  and  mental  ex- 
aminations of  all  cases  in  the  juvenile  court  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mental  hygiene  society. 

Joint  Purchasing 

THE  Community  Council  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  main- 
tained a  central  purchasing  bureau  for  the  institutions 
of  the  city  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was  initiated  by  a 
group  of  business  men  who  were  interested  in  the  charitable 
organizations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  giver.  Marguerite 
W.  Marsh,  the  manager  of  the  bureau,  believes  that  it  was  a 
vital  mistake  to  organize  the  bureau  in  that  way.  "To  have 
a  truly  successful  centralization,"  she  says,  "you  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  matrons  and  superintendents  which  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  if  operation  is  begun  before  the  idea 
has  been  explained  to  them  and  their  interest  aroused."  Never- 
theless Louisville's  experience  has  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties in  cooperative  purchasing  for  institutions. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  centralizing  pur- 
chases. One  is  to  give  the  purchasing  agent  a  revolving  fund 
and  authority  to  purchase  on  his  own  judgment,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  institution's  requirements.  The  other  is  to 
have  the  agent  purchase  only  on  requisition  from  the  institu- 
tion.   The  latter  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  Louisville. 

Opposition  to  this  plan  has  come  from  certain  merchants 
who  have  previously  had  much  of  the  institutional  trade,  and 
from  some  of  the  institutions  who  charge  outside  interference 
with  the  management.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  man- 
ager of  the  bureau  is  convinced  that  central  purchasing  is" 
feasible  and  that  the  theory  is  sound.  She  states  that  the  sys- 
tem has  been  sufficiently  successful  in  Louisville  to  warrant  a 
continuance  of  the  work. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  has  been  educational 
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in  nature.  A  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  institutions 
and  their  requirements.  Record  has  been  kept  of  all  the 
canned  foods  in  use  in  the  various  institutions  and  the  pur- 
chase of  such  goods  has  been  made  on  the  price  per  pound  of 
solid  contents.  The  bureau  has  made  material  savings  through 
centralized  buying.  In  this  connection,  Miss  Marsh  states, 
"the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  agency  which  is  keeping  the 
institutions  informed  as  to  market  conditions,  comparative 
prices,  etc,  has  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  merchant  who  is 
tempted  to  get  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear!"     The  bureau 


has  also  been  able  to  make  contracts  or  agreements  on  such 
commodities  as  electric  lamp  bulbs,  milk,  gasoline,  flour,  crack- 
ers and  cakes,  ice,  preserves,  and  jellies.  Miss  Marsh  com- 
ments further: 

The  possibilities  of  the  contract  field  are  limited  only  by 
the  number  of  items  which  can  be  standardized  through  agree- 
ment by  the  institutions.  When  real  cooperation  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  practiced  by  the  organizations  then  it  will  not 
be  altogether  impossible  to  think  of  and  plan  for  the  joint 
ownership  of  dairies,  poultry  farms,  laundries,  and  cold  storage 
plants. 


Trends  in  Social  Service 


TO  make  possible  the  giving  of  more  definite  information 
to  southern  women  who  contemplate  entering  social  work 
as  a  profession  in  the  South,  the  Richmond  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Public  Health  has  made  a  study  of  the  salaries 
being  received  by  the  graduates  of  several  of  the  recent  classes. 
The  beginning  salaries  of  the  class  'of  191 8  ranged  from  $800 
to  $1,500  a  year,  and  the  increases  from  $1,440  to  $1,500. 
Three  members  of  the  class  left  social  work  and  one  of  them 
married.  The  beginning  salaries  of  the  class  of  191 9  varied 
from  $1,080  to  $1,600  a  year.  The  increases  were  pro- 
nounced, the  lowest  being  $170  and  the  highest  $2,100.  Odd- 
ly enough,  the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  salary  of  the  per- 
son who  left  the  school  at  $1,200  but  who  in  two  years'  time 
went  to  $2,100. 

THE  department  of  surveys  and  exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  issued  some  pertinent  suggestions  for  this  time 
of  year  regarding  exhibits  at  fairs,  which  are  largely  a  new 
departure  in  social  service  publicity  methods.  The  depart- 
ment feels  that  this  may  be  an  ideal  opportunity  to  reach  many 
people  for  the  first  time.  "As  you  plan  your  exhibit,  picture 
to  yourself  the  every-day  folk  who  will  make  a  casual  visit  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  outing  at  the  fair."  The  fact  that  one 
idea  is  enough  is  stressed.  "The  reason  for  choosing  a  limited 
topic  is  that  you  can  then  tell  enough  about  it  to  make  it  in- 
teresting. It  is  made  interesting  by  the  attractive  fornT  in 
which  it  is  presented,  but  still  more  so  by  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  tied  up  to  the  experiences  of  the  visitors."  It  is  likewise 
pointed  out  that  there  is  little  probability  that  there  is  a 
ready-made  exhibit  available.  "If  it  is  worth  while  for  you 
to  have  a  space  at  the  fair,  it  is  worth  some  effort  of  your  own 
to  work  out  the  best  way  to  present  the  ideas  or  facts."  Ob- 
jects should  be  arranged  to  attract  attention.  Those  relating 
to  one  idea  should  be  grouped  together  and  separated  from 
those  relating  to,  another  idea.  It  is  suggested  that  a  page  be 
taken  from  the  methods  used  by  the  patent  medicine  man  and 
the  sellers  of  articles  like  kitchen  utensils  or  fountain  pens. 
Success  rests  largely  upon  "a  combination  of  talk,  action  and 
the  use  of  objects."  A  list  of  interesting  ideas  used  by  health 
organizations  are  given.     These  include: 

A  five-  to  ten-minute  pantomine  acted  out  in  a  tent  by 
"Jimmy-Do-Care"  and  "Jimmy-Don't-Care,"  illustrating  the 
Modern  Health  Crusade  chores,  was  a  successful  fair  exhibit 
by  the  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  Health  Association.  What 
they  are  doing  and  why  is  explained  to  the  visitors  by  a  talker 
in  front  of  the  tent. 

A  skillful  cartoonist  on  a  raised  outdoor  platform  draws 
pictures  illustrating  the  subject  while  he  or  some  one  else  talks 
to  the  crowd    about  the  pictures. 

A  very  brief  process  is  carried  on  and  explained,  as  bathing 
the  baby,  or  weighing  and  measuring  children,  and  a  leaflet 
containing  the  same  information  as  is  given  in  the  demonstra- 
tion is  handed  out  to  the  visitors.  The  Child  Health  Organ- 
ization has  height  and  weight  tags  that  can  be  distributed  in 
this  connection. 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which 


has  just  completed  a  social  survey  of  the  East  Lake  District, 
is  that  "its  people  are  capable  of  initiating  and  directing  such 
community  activities  as  are  necessary.  We  do  not  believe  a 
settlement  or  a  neighborhood  house,  initiated  from  outside  the 
district,  is  necessary  or  should  be  encouraged  as  a  permanent 
policy."  The  recommendation  of  the  survey  committee  is 
that  "in  any  program  the  resources  of  the  community  to  pro- 
vide its  own  leadership  and  initiative  should  be  considered." 
The  survey  included  data  concerning  2,145  families,  1,847 
husbands,  1,942  wives  and  3,474  children.  Information  re- 
garding conditions  was  secured  by  a  house  canvass  of  the  dis- 
trict which  consisted  of  180  square  blocks.  It  was  found  that 
although  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  foreign-born,  pre- 
dominately Swedish  and  Norwegian,  practically  all  the  chil- 
dren were  born  in  the  United  States,  and  the  parents  have 
become  assimilated  as  a  part  of  the  population.  While  a  for- 
eign language  is  spoken  in  one-third  of  the  houses,  only  one 
house  was  found  in  which  English  was  not  spoken.  The 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families  are  skilled  workmen. 

THE  first  issue  of  the  Community  Chest  News  was  published 
last  month  by •  the  Community  Chest  Association  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  In  it  John  Melpolder,  the  general  secretary,  sums 
up  the  ideals  of  community  service  and  the  social  welfare  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  city.  He  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
community  point  of  view.  "Each  social  welfare  agency,"  he 
states,  "built  up  a  separate  and  distinct  group  interest  in  the 
community.  The  more  influential  or  the  more  enterprising 
such  a  special  group  became,  the  more  did  their  particular  in- 
terest prosper,  socially,  financially  and  editorially.  This  in- 
dividualistic development  of  our  social  welfare  enterprises, 
while  it  was  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable,  nevertheless 
created  in  their  respective  official  groups  a  strong  tendency 
to  concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  their  own  special  in- 
terest and  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  its  relative  value  to  the  com- 
munity." A  Community  Service  Council  has  been  organized 
composed  of  the  executive  secretaries  of  the  social  welfare 
agencies.  Functional  councils  on  surveys,  central  registration, 
standards  of  living,  health,  leisure  time  activities  and  child 
welfare  have  also  been  formed.  Mr.  Melpolder  has  likewise 
issued-  an  outline  on  unemployment  relief  in  which  he  states 
that  "it  is  infinitely  wiser  to  have  an  appropriation  issued 
through  labor  than  to  have  it  given  away  through  charity." 

A  TURNING  point  in  social  work  in  Missouri  was  reached 
when  the  legislature  at  its  regent  session  enacted  into  law  a 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  x together  with  assistants  when  necessary,  for  each 
county  in  the  state  except  the  five  largest.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  see  that  laws 
relating  to  child  welfare  and  social  betterment  are  enforced. 
It  is  significant  that  the  state  Board  "of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  outlining  some  of  the  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  its  agents  stresses  the  need  for  employing  "an  agent  trained 
in  family  case  work." 
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CHURCH  COOPERATION  IN  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt.     The   Abingdon  Press.     171   pp.     Price,   $1.00; 
by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $115. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Vogr/s  thesis  and  conclusions 
as  to  the  place  of  the  rural  church  in  community  life,  his  book  is  of 
permanent  value  in  giving  a  frank  statement  of  his  point  of  view, 
which  it  is  fair  to  assume  is  that  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  secretary.  He  very  forcefully  presents  the  need  for  the  rural 
church  to  take  a  broader  social  viewpoint  so  that  it  will  concern 
itself  more  effectively  with  the  life  of  its  people  and  not  solely  with 
the  "saving"  of  individuals.  His  chapter  on  church  cooperation  in 
community  life  gives  reasons  for  the  opposition  of  denominations  to 
"federated"  or  "union"  community  churches,  not  definitely  affiliated 
with  denominations;  but  the  community  church  continues  to  spread 
and  no  symptom  of  tural  life  is  more  patent  than  the  very  general 
indifference  of  the  mass  of  its  people  to  denominations.  The  suggested 
program  for  a  county  rural  Christian  association  outlines  the  best 
plan  we  have  seen  for  the  effective  organization  of  rural  Protes- 
tantism. The  statement  of  principles  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  its  constituent  denominations  to  rural 
work  is  also  a.  significant  document. 

The  author's  chief  claim  is  that  the  church  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  recreational  and  social  life  of  the  rural  community  and 
should  not  abrogate  this  function  to  secular  agencies,  such  as  com- 
munity associations  or  councils,  lest  it  lose  "its  rightful  heritage." 
The  argument  seems  to  ignore  the  history  of  the  church  with  rela- 
tion to  social  institutions  in  the  past  and  the  general  principles  of 
sociology,  but  it  should  be  welcomed  as  a  frank  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  our  most  powerful  rural  denominations.  Exactly  the 
same  arguments  were  used  by  the  church  for  maintaining  its  grip 
on  education,  but  education  is  now  public.  Space  does  not  permit 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Vogt's  thesis,  but  his  statement  forms 
the  clearest  challenge  which  has  been  made  as  to  the  place  of  the 
church  in  rural  life  and  will  doubtless  form  a  landmark  in  what 
must  inevitably  be  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Dwight  Sanderson. 

NEGRO  MIGRATION;  Changes  in  Rural  Organization  and  Popula- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Belt 
By  Thomas  Jackson  Woofter,  Jr.    W.  D.  Gray,  New  York.     195 
£p.    Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.35. 

The  hegira  of  the  Negroes  from  the  South  since  1916  has  drawn 
general  attention  to  what  has  been  taking  place  on  a  'smaller  scale 
since  1865.  Several  studies  have  been  made  of  this  movement  fol- 
lowing Haynes's  Negro  at  Work  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  and 
Dr.  Woofter's  much  needed  monograph,  which  was  his  Ph.D.  thesis 
at  Columbia  University,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  literature. 
He  has  made  a  close  study  both  by  statistics  and  by  first-hand  ob- 
servations of  the  present  plantation  life  in  the  cotton  belt — mainly 
of  Georgia. 

He  describes  the  causes  of  the  breakdown  of  the  old  plantation 
regime  following  the  Civil  War  and  the  increase  of  small  tenancy 
which  gives  larger  and  larger  autonomy  to  the  individual  Negro 
farmer.  He  pictures  the  growth  of  small  land-owning  farmers  and 
the  family  life  of  both  tenants  and  small  struggling  Negro  farmers. 
He  points  out  that  these  systems  of  tenure  are  more  than  economic 
factors;  that  they  determine  to  a  large  degree  in  city  and  country 
both  the  life  of  Negroes  and  of  white  persons  of  the  region. 

The  abuses  of  the  rural  Negro  are  brought  out  by  the  author, 
and  both  agricultural  and  racial  factors  underlying  migration 
are  shown  to  be  at  the  roots  of  such  wholesale  migration  of  a  home- 
loving  people.  There  is  a  full  statement  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
Negro's  mind  through  lack  of  adequate  schools,  churches  and  good 
houses  in  the  rural  districts,  and  especially  their  fears  because  of 
lack  of  protection  and  justice  before  the  law.  The  effects  of  in- 
dustrial opportunities  in  northern  centers  during  the  war  are  out- 
lined. The  movement  by  progressive  stages  from  open  country  to 
village,  to  small  town,  to  cities  and  to  larger  cities — as  the  rustic 
peasants  follow  the  tides  of  attraction  and  propulsion  playing  upon 
them— is  given  by  means  of  clear,  full  data,  though  in  cold,  aca- 
demic diction. 


This  study  has  come  late  enough,  and  Dr.  Woofter  has  wisely 
undertaken  to  touch  upon  some  results  of  the  migration.  The  social 
and  economic  classes  gradually  developing  among  Negroes  are  re- 
ferred to,  statistically.  Here  is  a  field  for  wider  observation.  What 
he  has  to  say  of  the  effects  on  agricultural  organization  in  the  South 
and  of  industrial  organization,  North  and  South,  needs  careful  con- 
sideration. We  face  greater  diversified  farming 'on  smaller  farms 
in  southern  agriculture,  and  difficult  problems  of  relations  to  white 
workers,  Negro  workers  and  employers  in  industry  which  will  tax 
management  and  men. 

In  a  closing  section  on  "constructive  suggestions"  the  author  ha* 
emphasized  the  first  importance  of  federal  and  state  governmental 
aids  in  the  regulation  of  economic  conditions,  and  the  protection  of 
the  law  against  injustice  and  violence  as  the  largest  factors  in  racial 
adjustment,  North  and  South,  as  Negroes  become  more  widely  dis- 

tributed-  George  E.  Haynes. 

Director  of  Negro  Economics, 
Federal  Department  of  Labor. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

By  Henry  R.  Burch.     Macmillan   Co.     533   pp.     Price,   $1.72-   by 
mail  of  the  Survey,  $1.97. 

This  text  presents  elementary  economics  as  a  series  of  problems  com- 
mon to  our  every-day  living  rather  than  as  a  superstructure  of  neat 
logical  abstractions.  In  its  style  it  abandons  the  formalism  of  Mill' 
and  Ricardo  inwrought  in  most  expositions  of  economics  and  goes 
back  to  the  human  warmth  of  Adam  Smith. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  economists  have  been  bending  all  their 
energies  to  piecing  together  the  picture  of  the  structure  of  economic 
life— its  laws,  its  formulas,  its  machine-like  characteristics.  Modern 
students  have  been  content  to  accept  in  the  main  this  logical  frame- 
work prepared  for  them  and  have  busied  themselves  with  inquiries 
into  the  psychological,  sociological  and  political  bearings  of  economic 
life.  It  seems  but  right,  therefore,  that  the  beginner  in  the  subject 
should  be  introduced  to  these  phases  of  modern  economic  thinking  as 
well  as  to  their  foundation  in-  economic  theory.  Following  this  belief, 
the  author  h*s  concerned  himself  primarily  with  economic  functions 
and  only  secondarily  with  economic  structure. 

This  functional  conception  of  economics  causes  the  book  to  differ 
in  outline  from  its  predecessors  in  at  least  three  important  respects: 

i.  It  places  the  goal  of  economics  first  in  order  and  puts  the 
problems  of  consumption  before  the  problems  of  production,  driv- 
ing them  home  with  conerete  studies  in  standards  of  living  and 
income. 

2.  It  first  presents  the  factors  in  production  not  as  "land 
labor  and  capital"  but  concretely  as  land  reclamation,  immigra- 
tion, thrift,  and  numerous  similar  elements. 

3-  It  includes  a  section  picturing  the  economic  America  of  to- 
day with  unusual  and  noteworthy  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  science.  In  this  section  it  does 
not  neglect  to  sketch  the  historical  background  briefly  but  viv- 
idly. 

The  concluding  sections  on  exchange  and  distribution  give  more 
of  classical  economics  and  state  formally  those  economic  laws  which 
appear  in  flesh  and  blood  in  the  previous  pages.  This  book  should1 
be  particularly  helpful  to  high  school  students.  A.  E.  Morey. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  OBJECTIVES  IN    ED- 
UCATION 

By  David  Snedden.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.      322  pp.    Price,  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  noteworthy.  Education,  both  in  practice 
and  in  theory,  is  being  remade  these  days.  Immeasurable  increases 
in  knowledge  and  the  emerging  social  spirit  of  the  times  both  make 
such  remaking  of  education  inevitable.  But  any  remaking  implies 
an  objective,  either  that  or  drift.  Shall  our  educational^criticism 
and  reconstiuction  be  dominated  by  thoughtless  drift  or  by  purpose- 
ful objectives?  And  if  by  purposeful  objectives,  where  shall  those 
be  found?  Professor  Snedden  assumes  that  sociological  outlooks- 
and  disciplines  will  furnish  some  constructive  elements  in  the  mak- 
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ing  of  these  ultimate  objectives.  The  present  book  is  a  study  of  old 
objectives,  of  a  customary  sort — some  at  least  of  which  have  become 
mere  superstitions — and  of  the  contributions  that  the  sociological 
sciences  may  be  expected  to  make  in  the  organizing  of  the  more 
intelligent  objectives  of  the  future.  Hence,  he  submits  present 
school  organization  and  the  contemporary  subject  matters  of  our 
schools  to  an  examination,  tentative,  of  course,  to  determine  on 
sociological  grounds  the  significance  of  these  present  items  for  the 
larger  education  of  the  future.     The  method  is  necessary. 

But  most  readers  will  find  the  book  difficult,  partly  because  the 
argument  is  tentative  and  at  times  nebulous;  partly  because  the 
style  is  wordy;  but  mostly  because  the  author  attempts  to  make 
certain  distinctions,  for  example,  as  between  "general  education" 
and  "vocational  education,"  which,  though  such  distinctions  exist  in 
common  speech,  he  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  in  the  face  of 
present  psychology.  Hence,  his  arguments  become  involved,  at 
times  practically  beyond  recovery.  The  task  here  set  educators'  is 
an  essential  one;  but  it  will  be  solved  by  men  whose  thinking 
is  more  organically  social,  less  institutional,  than  some  of  the  think- 
ing presented  in  this  book.  J.  K.  H. 

DENMARK— A  COOPERATIVE  COMMONWEALTH 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  203  pp.  Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  the  Survey  $2.15. 
The  major  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
various  movements  that  have  made  Denmark  a  model  slate  in 
Europe.  The  first  three  chapters,  giving  the  history  of  Denmark's 
political  and  economic  downfall  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  vindicate  those  who  hold  that,  if  permitted  to  do  so 
without  outside  interference,  the  peoples  of  most  of  the  war-stricken 
countries  of  Europe  may  in  a  comparatively  short  period  recover  and 
surpass  their  pre-war  prosperity.  The  breaking  up  of  large  estates 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Denmark's  recovery  already  has  com- 
menced over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  Esthonia.  Pro- 
vision for  popular  education,  which  was  the  main  dynamic  force  of 
reform,  already  is  making  enormous  strides  in  all  the  new  republics. 
Social  legislation,  which  in  Denmark  has  combined  with  economic 
betterment  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  elementary  problems  of  poverty 
that  still  loom  large  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  can  learn 
from  the  practical  experience  of  a  country  that  has  combined  social- 
istic tendencies  with  a  high  regard  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Public  ownership  and  a  sensible  system  of  taxation  are  other  matters 
in  which  the  experience  of  Denmark  offers  practical  guidance.  Of 
Denmark's  lesson  in  rural  cooperation  much  has  been  heard,  and 
more  yet  has  to  be  learned  if  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Howe's  book  seems  to  be  addressed  in  part  to  England  and 
in  part  to  America.  The  final  chapter  in  which  the  special  lessons 
of  Denmark's  example  for  the  United  States  are  drawn  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  It  presents  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
major  evils  that  beset  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  America  but  does 
not  with  sufficient  directness  point  out  exactly  how  the  measures  that 
have  succeeded  to  overcome  them  in  Denmark  may  best  be  applied 
here.  The  book  as  a  whole,  devoted  as  it  is  to  plain  statements  of 
fact  with  an  entire  absence  of  doctrinaire  propaganda,  and  written 
in  Mr.  Howe's  usual  lucid  style,  has  a  high  educational  value  and 
is  to  be  recommended  especially  for  use  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
normal  schools.  Its  statements  of  fact  and  findings  have  been  checked 
and  approved  by  experts  connected  with  the  Danish  Legation  in 
Washington.  B.  L. 

THE   MODERN  FOREMAN 

By   Robert    Grimshaw.      Biddle    Business    Publications,    Inc.      190 

pp.    Price,  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  Survey,  $2.65. 

One  of  the  "excuses" — the  word  is  his  own — which  the  author 
gives  for  the  publication  of  these  shop  talks  to  foremen  is,  "I  am 
awake  to  the  danger  of  industrial  breakdown  in  America  owing  to 
greatly  decreased  production  and  increased  unit  cost  of  product  per 
man  and  machine  hour."  Evidently  his  observation  was  made  while 
labor  was  still  scarce  and  before  the  recent  depression  began  to  give 
rise  to  new  conditions,  for  it  is  hardly  applicable  today.  His  talks 
are  those  which  would  be  welcomed  by  the  more  conservative,  anti- 
union employers  to  whom  tha"t  bogey  of  the  eighteen-nineties,  "the 
agitator" — precursor  of  the  Red  and  the  Bolshevik — is  still  a  real 
peril.  The  book  has,  however,  a  modern  note  in  that  it  is  addressed 
to  foremen  whose  existence  has  hitherto  been  ignored  by  writers  on 
industry.  \y.   L.   C. 
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This  is  a  collection  of  four  lectures  delivered  to  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Ohio,  in  which  Dr.  Moley  discusses  The  Forces 
that  Make  Parties;  National  Parties  Today;  Local  Party  Organiza- 
tions, and  Training  for  Popular  Government.  The  volume  contains 
also  a  bibliography  of  useful  books  on  political  parties. 
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CONFERENCES 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

THAT  the  United  States  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  in  the 
"bread  line"  stage  of  dealing  with  unemployment  was  dra- 
matically brought  home  to  the  delegates  who  attended  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Public  Em- 
ployment Services  held  in  Buffalo,  September  7,  8,  and  9.  There 
T.  W.  Phillips,  principal  secretary  of  the  British  Ministry  of  La- 
bor in  charge  of  the  Employment  and  Insurance  Department, 
gave  a  scholarly  presentation  of  Great  Britain's  unemployment 
policy.  He  discussed  in  detail  the  methods  adopted  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  administration  of  her  national  employment  exchanges, 
her  unemployment  insurance,  and  her  public  works.  The  Canad- 
ian delegates  also,  in  their  papers  and  discussion  gave  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Canada's  first  provision  in  her  national 
unemployment  program,  that  is,  her  nation-wide  system  of  em- 
ployment offices,  was  being  excellently  administered  and  was  func- 
tioning effectively. 

Not  a  little  humiliating  was  it  for  those  from  the  United 
States  to  realize  how  far  behind  Great  Britain  and  Canada  this 
country  is  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  Mr.  Phillips,  interpreting 
public  opinion  in  England  by  the  debates  in  Parliament  touching 
on  the  employment  exchanges — which  seemed  to  him  a  very  good 
index — felt  that  England  has  come  to  regard  her  public  em- 
ployment exchanges  as  an  essential  part  of  her  industrial  equip- 
ment. 

Pertinent,  at  this  time,  when  the  President  is  convening  his 
conference  on  unemployment,  is  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  International  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services: 

Whereas:  The  acute  unemployment  existing'at  the  present  time 
is  bringing  hardship  and  untold  suffering  to  the  working  peo- 
ple  of    all    countries    affected,    and 

Whereas:  It  is  believed  by  the  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Public  Employment  Services  that  the  problems 
created  by  unemployment  are  of  vital  national  interest,  and 
can  be  treated  effectively  only  on  a  national  scale,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  delegates  of  this  association  favor  as 
a  matter  of  principle  remedial  measures  designed  to  deal  not 
alone  with  the  existing  situation  but  more  especially  those 
which  aim  at  the  development  of  a  permanent  and  construc- 
tive national  policy  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  stabilization  of  industry  and  continuity  of  employment 
may  be  attained. 

As  important  parts  of  such  a  program  there  should  be  a  sys- 
tematic organization  of  public  employment  offices  developed  on 
a  national  scale  in  order  that  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor 
can  be  adjusted  with  the  least  possible  waste  and  human 
suffering. 

And,  that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  with  the  view  of  developing  the  highest  possi- 
ble  degree   of  regularization   of   its   processes. 

And,  finally  that  public  work  and  purchasing  by  all  govern- 
mental agencies  should  be  systematically  organized  on  a  long 
time  basis  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  serious  consequences 
of  abnormal  periods  of  industry  and  of  stimulating  industrial 
confidence  and  thus  contributing  to  general  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  delegates  of  this  association 
bring  these  resolutions  to  the  attention  of  he  appropriate 
governmental  official,  or  officials  in  their  respective  countries 
with  the  request  that  they  be  given  early  consideration  and 
made  a  part  of  a  national  program  for  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment. 

The  conference  drew  delegates  from  a  large  number  of  states 
and  from  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  present  unemployment 
situation  questions  of  technique  and  methods  in  public  employ- 
ment work  elicited  lively  discussions  and  an  illuminating  ex- 
change of  experiences  between  Canada,  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  conference  reelected  for  a  third  term  its  president, 
Bryce  M.  Stewart,  director.  Employment  Service  of  Canada, 
Ottawa.  It  also  reelected  its  secretary-treasurer,  Richard  A. 
Flinn,  formerly  of  the  State  Public  Employment  Office,  New 
York  city.  The  vice-presidents  for  the  coming  year  are  John 
M.  Sullivan,  special  agent,  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Washington ;  Harry  Dunderdale,  superintendent,  State  Public 
Employment  Offices,  Boston;  and  Marian  C.  Findlay,  manager, 


Women's  Division,  Toronto  Office,  Employment  Service  of 
Canada;  and  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  R.  J.  Peters,  director,  Pennsylvania  State  Employ- 
ment Offices,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  M.  Malloy,  Saskatchewan 
commissioner  of  labor  and  industries,  Regina,  Canada;  and 
Charles  J.  Boyd,  general  superintendent,  Chicago  Branch  of 
Illinois  State   Employment  Offices,   Chicago. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION 

OUT  of  the  discussion  on  unemployment  at  the  conference 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  held  recently  at  Belmar, 
N.  J.,  came  the  appointment  of  a  committee  with  such  members 
as  A.  J.  Muste  and  Scott  Nearing  of  New  York,  Helena  Dudley 
of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice  of  Philadelphia  which 
will  undertake  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  Fellowship 
the  difficulties  of  the  unemployed  and  the  remedies,  alleviative 
and  permanent,  proposed  for  the  solution.  Similarly  on  the 
matter  of  the  Christian  use  of  property,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  subject  and  to  advise  members  of  the 
Fellowship  wishing  information  particularly  with  regard  to  thz 
best  immediate  uses  of  capital  and  income  under  the  present 
economic  system.  A  letter  from  the  conference  was  sent  to 
President  Harding  expressing  the  hope  th'at  the  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments  would  recognize  and  act  upon 
the  broad  principles  of  human  biotherhood  as  "the  only  sound 
basis  for  international  relations."  More  specifically  the  letter 
urged  that  the  conference  "be  held  with  open  doors,  that  it 
ban  chemical  wvarfare  and  bring  an  end  to  international  arma- 
ment competition." 

More  fundamental  was  the  charge  laid  upon  the  newly  elected 
council  to  take  up  with  the  whole  membership  of  the  Fellow- 
ship the  problem  of  defining  more  adequately  and  clearly  the 
Fellowship's  attitude  to  the  capitalistic  system  of  industry. 

The  secretary  reported  a  growth  in  membership,  the  present 
total  being  2,120.  A  branch  of  the  Fellowship  with  about  eighty 
members  has  been  established  in  Vienna,  and  conferences  have 
been  held  in  Holland  where  individuals  holding  the  Fellowship 
point  of  view,  were  present  from  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Nor- 
way, South  Africa,   Sweden  and*  Switzerland. 

John  Nevin  Sayre. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Con- 
ference on  Tuberculosis  held  at  Columbus,  O.,  the  second 
week  of  September  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  central  and 
mid-western  states  are  organized  as  never  before  for  the  fight 
against  the  white  plague.  Approximately  five  hundred  delegates 
were  registered  for  the  conference.  Reports  from  each  of  the  states 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  indicated  a  further,  decline  in  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  for  1921.  These  reports  covered  a. 
ten-year  period  and  some  indicated  that  when  official  statistics 
for  1921  are  available,  they  will  show  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  as  compared  with  the  figures 
of  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Walter  McNab  Miller  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  conference,  ventured  the  prediction  that  another 
decade  will  see  the  absolute  control  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson's  scathing  denunciation  of  political 
methods,  which  he  said  were  being  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  at  Washington,  attracted 
nation-wide  attention.  "Politics,"  Dr.  Emerson  charged,  "threat- 
ens to  ruin  the  public  health  service."  He  said  the  health  e"nd 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  was  being  taken  over  from  medical 
hands  and  distributed  as  political  pationage  to  wholly  unin- 
formed and  untrained  people.  "Blacksmiths  and  policemen," 
he  asserted,  "are  taking  the  places  of  trained  men  and  half  a 
million  dollars   is  being  distributed   in  unnecessary  salaries." 

Speaking  on  the  problem  of  the  tuberculous  ex-soldiers,  Dr. 
Emerson  endorsed  what  Dr.  David  Lyman  recently  said  about 
the  soldiers  themselves  being  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in 
the  movement  to  provide  for  their  relief  and  added  this  further 
comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  veterans: 

We  are  facing  a  series  of  relationships  now  in  medical  ex- 
perience in  this  country.  We  find  patients  eager  to  be  found 
sick,  grateful  for  declaration  that  they  are  worse,  hopeful  of 
continued    disability,   resenting   attempts   to  persuade  them   that 
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THE   EFFECT  OF   BUSINESS 

CONDITIONS  ON  SOCIAL 

PROGRAMS 

By  William  F.  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Columbia 

University 

This  practical  subject,  vital  to  all  social  workers,  is  treated 
in  a  scholarly  and  constructive  manner  by  Professor  Ogburn 
in  the 

SEPTEMBER 
ASSOCIATION  MONTHLY 

The  article  is  the  substance  of  an  address  which  aroused 
much  interest  at  a  conference  of  social  agencies  held  at  the 
National  Headquarters  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A-  in  May. 

OTHER  ARTICLES   OF  INTEREST  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

FINANCE  FEDERATIONS— SOME  PROS  AND   CONS 
A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  Reports  and  experiences 
of  finance  federations  and  community  chests. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION— 

THE  BRYN  MAWR  EXPERIMENT 

A   description   of   the   school,    its    work,    personnel    and 

problems,  by  one  of  the  faculty.  > 

THE   ASSOCIATION    MONTHLY 

Published  by  the  WOMANS  PRESS 
$1.50  a  year,  20  cents  a  copy. 

National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


Unemployment  grows  daily.     For  the  most  useful 
program  of  how  to  prevent  and  relieve  it  read 

How  to  Meet  Hard  Times 

a  summary  of  the  report  (december,  1917) 
of  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitcheus  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment. 

Mayor  Mitchel  is  dead.  An  accident  at  an  army 
flying  field  ended  sharply  the  career  of  a  man 
who  at  forty  had  profoundly  influenced  muni- 
cipal administration  and  left  his  mark  on  the 
public  service  of  a  whole  continent. 

The  report  of  Mayor  Mitchell's  Committee  on 
Unemployment  is  out  of  print. 

But  The  Survey  has  reprinted  the  essential  parts 
for  quick,  cheap  distribution.  It  offers  a  work- 
ing plan  for  meeting  unemployment.  It  is  in- 
valuable to  public  officials  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  It  makes  splendid  material  for  unem- 
ployment committees  and  their  publicity. 

Help  us  get  this  supplement  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  it  in  these  troublous  times. 

Single   copies   postpaid 25  cents 

10  copies  postpaid  to  one  address  .  .    $2.00 

25       "  "         "      "  .  .      3.75 

100       "  "         "      "         "        .  .     10.00 

The  Survey 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


the  will  to  win  is  paramount  to  recovery,  clinging  to  any  straw 
that  will  permit  them  to  stay  on  the  hospital  roster,  indifferent 
to  truth  if  the  monthly  check  can  be  increased,  reckless  in  their 
expenditures  for  luxuries  and  gambling  and  the  vices  of  drugs 
and  liquor  of  what  is  meant  to  serve  them  in  the  period  after 
hospital  care  when  they  will  be  introduced  again  to  the  respons- 
ibilities of  self-support. 

Against  this  anti-social,  unpatriotic,  selfish  attitude,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  medical,  nursing  and  other  staff  of  hospitals  is 
now  directed,"  said  Dr.  Emerson. 

The  conference  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  in  Milwaukee 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  president,  Dr.  Robinson  Bos- 
worth,  St.  Paul;  vice-president,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Co- 
lumbus; secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  Hoyt  E.  Dearholt,  Milwau- 
kee Robert  G.  Paterson. 


A  COMMUNICATION 


"SWEATING  CHILDREN" 

To  the  Editor:  Perhaps  you  will  not  print  this  letter  and 
perhaps  the  writer  will  not  be  popular  with  your  readers  if  you 
do,  though  in  justice  to  himself  he  desires  to  state  that  he  is 
entirely  opposed  to  "sweating  children"  [see  the  Survey  for 
September  I,  page  643]  and  has  no  financial  interest  in  such 
heathenish  acts.  Repeating  briefly  for  the  sake  of  clarifying  the 
arguments  of  the  legal  situation  of  North  Carolina  cases:  The 
first  federal  law  to  regulate  child  labor  passed  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  Supreme  Court  (5-4)  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
no  power  delegated  to  it  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  laws  to 
regulate  labor  within  the  states  and  that  it  could  not  do  by 
indirection  what  it  could  not  do  by  direct  action.  The  present 
law  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Boyd  by  the  same 
line  of  reasoning.  It  is  an  attempt  under  the  taxing  powers  of 
Congress  (which  primarily  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue)  to  again  do  by  indirection  what  could  not  be 
done  by  direct  action.  This  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  law 
and  admirable  as  the  intent  of  it  is,  you  cannot  even  for  a  good 
cause  pass  legislation  which  is  tainted  with  fraud  by  its  methods. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  principle  between  the  oleomargarine 
and  other  cases  which  have  been  cited  in  favor  of  the  present 
child  labor  law  but  it  would  exceed  proper  limits  to  argue  them. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  by  many  people  the  Constitution  is 
felt  to  be  too  rigid  and  too  static  and  that  its  terms  should  be 
stretched  to  meet  just  such  cases  as  this.  Organized  labor  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the  laws  of  Congress  should  not 
be  subjected  to  judicial  review.  The  trouble  with  this  theory  is, 
when  will  the  stretching  end?  The  answer  can  only  be,  finally — 
no  constitution.  The  federal  control  over  child  labor  within  a 
state  either  by  a  constitutional  amendment  or  by  the  upholding 
of  some  such  law  as  the  present  one  by  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lishes a  principle  which  has  some  dangerous  elements  in  it  when 
once  adopted.  If  federal  control  over  child  labor  is  accepted, 
then  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  control  over  the  hours  of  labor 
(maternity  or  otherwise)  of  women,  next  over  those  of  men. 
The  wages  being  interwoven  with  hours  of  labor,  it  must  follow 
that  federal  control  will  cover  all  labor  and  wages.  The  laws  of 
Congress  being  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  the  labor  law 
must  be  the  same  in  every  state,  regardless  of  conditions.  The 
control  of  a  majority  of  Congress  then  would  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  and  wages  for  the  whole 
United   States. 

But  what  can  be  done  to  stop  this  evil?  Two  things:  First  a 
law  making  all  goods  manufactured  contrary  to  proper  child 
labor  laws  to  be  so  stamped  as  we  do  now  "Made  in  Prison," 
all  finished  products  made  out  of  such  material  to  be  also 
marked.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  public  to  put  such  exporting 
of  child  labor  out  of  business  by  refusing  to  buy.  Second,  as 
both  organized  labor  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are 
opposed  to  child  labor,  they  through  their  organizations  could 
wage  an  intensive  campaign  in  benighted  states,  arousing  the 
public  conscience  and  then  elect  legislatures  who  would  legislate 
against  such  a  crime.  Irving  H.  Brown. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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JOTTINGS 


ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  director  of  the  Amer- 
icanization Studies  of  the  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation, has  been  chosen  impartial  chairman 
of  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry  of 
Rochester.  Mr.  Burns  succeeds  William  M. 
Leiserson  who  will  continue  to  serve  as  im- 
partial chairman  in  New  York  and  in  Balti- 
more and  who  is  acting  as  arbitrator  in 
other  industrial  matters.  Mr.  Burns  was 
last  year  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Work  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  social  workers  in  the  country. 

GEORGE  A.  HALL,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Child  Labor  Committee,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  to  Examine  and  Revise 
Child  Welfare  Laws.  A  commission  of  six- 
teen members  was  appointed  under  the  terms 
of  the  Walton  Act  "to  collect  and  study  the 
laws  relating  to  child  welfare,  investigate  and 
study  the  operation  and  effect  of  such  laws 
upon  children,  ascertain  any  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  laws  and  of  the  activities 
of  any  public  office,  department  or  commis- 
sion thereunder  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  legislature  of  remedial  legislation 
which  it  may  deem  proper  as  the  result  of 
its  investigation."  The  commission  has  all 
the  powers  of  a  legislative  committee  and  is 
to  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. 

OPEN  competitive  examinations  for  experts 
in  child  welfare  are  being  held  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor. 
Vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications  will  also  be  filled  from  these 
examinations.  The  duties  of  appointees  will 
be  to  conduct  special  research  or  field  studies 
relating  to  the  care  and  protection  of  de- 
pendent, neglected,  delinquent  and  defective 
children,  juvenile  courts,  and  legislation  af- 
fecting children  in  the  several  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Positions  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
carry  salaries  ranging  from  $1,800  to  $2,000 
a  year,  with  actual  traveling  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  during  ab- 
sence from  headquarters  on  official  business. 
Those  wishing  to  take  the  examination 
should  apply  for  Form  21 18  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  Appli- 
cations will  not  be  received  later  than  Oc- 
tober 4. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  is 
this  fall  putting  in  a  training  course  for  so- 
cial workers.  Undergraduates  in  the  course 
are  required  to  do  major  work  in  the  social 
sciences.  Graduates,  in  addition  to  class 
work  the  first  semester,  are  required  to  take 
field  work  the  second  semester.  The  field 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Fred  R. 
Johnson,  associate  secretary  of  the  Detroit1 
Community  Union,  and  lecturer  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Courses  for 
the  graduate  school  include  community  or- 
ganization and  leadership,  social  work  with 
individuals  and  families,  social  administra- 
tion, problem  courses,  social  theory,  and 
research. 


UNDER  the  name  of  the  Women's  Peace 
Union  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  women 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
many  European  countries  have  formed  an 
organization  based  upon  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute non-resistance.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
society  will  be  toward  the  securing  of  "im- 
mediate, universal,  and  complete  disarma- 
ment." At  its  recent  meeting  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  plans  were  formulated  for  a 
committee  of  women  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  sit  in  Washington  during 
the  coming  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  complete  disarmament,  rather 
than  reduction  or  limitation  of  armament. 
A  prerequisite  to  admission  is  the  signing  of 
the  following  affirmation:  ".  .  .  it  is  my  in- 
tention never  to  aid  in  or  sanction  war,  of- 
fensive or  defensive,  international  or  civil,  in 
any  way,  whether  by  making  or  handling 
munitions,  subscribing  to  war  loans,  using 
my  labor  for  the  purpose  of  setting  others 
free  for  war  service,  helping  by  money,  or 
working  for  any  relief  organization  which 
supports  or  condones  war."  Temporary  of- 
ficers of  the  union  are:  Christine  Ross 
Barker,  of  Toronto,  chairman ;  Gertrude 
Franchot  Tone,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
treasurer;  Margaret  Long  Thomas,  of  New 
York  city,  secretary. 

CLEVELAND  this  fall  takes  a  step  forward 
in  a  constructive  health  program  with  the 
establishment  of  a  new  department  of  nurs- 
ing as  one  of  the  regular  departments  in  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  department  comes  as  the  result 
of  the  hospital  and  health  survey  conducted 
in  Cleveland  last  year  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  and  financed  by 
the  Cleveland  Community  Fund.  Carolyn  E. 
Grey,  formerly  of  New  York,  heads  the  new 
department  as  associate  professor.  Miss 
Grey  has  been  conducting  a  survey  of  nurs- 
ing education  under  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  the  past  year.  The  College  for 
Women  is  the  third  in  the  country  to  establish 
such  a  course. 

HOW  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  races  and  nationalities  in 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war  be- 
comes known  only  gradually.  Since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Jews  from  the  Polish  war  zone  by 
the  Czarist  government  in  1915,  says  the 
Jewish  Information  Bureau,  about  a  million 
Jews  have  settled  in  the  Volga  and  Ural 
region  of  Eastern  Russia,  adapting  them- 
selves rapidly  to  their  new  environment, 
though  they  are  often  in  a  distressful  condi- 
tion and  living  in  insanitary  homes.  Their 
numbers  are  still  augmented  by  refugees 
from  pogroms  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere. 

A  KROPOTKIN  MUSEUM  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  house  at  Moscow  where  Peter. 
Kropotkin  was  born.  This  is  one  expression 
of  a  world-wide  movement  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  Mutual  Aid,  Fields, 
Factories  and  Workshops  and  other  works. 
In  America  a  Kropotkin  Publishing  Society 
has  been  formed  (24  Rutgers  street,  New 
York  city)  to  re-issue  his  most  important 
works  in  a  uniform  edition  of  nine  or  ten 
volumes,  beginning  with  Memoirs  of  a  Re- 
volutionist Incidentally  this  plan  brings  to 
light  the  fact  that  Kropotkin's  Conquest  of 
Bread,  regarded  as  a  classic  in  other  lands, 


is  unmailable  in  the  United  States  under  a 
ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

IN  addition  to  the  long  established  Japan 
Peace  Society,  a  Japanese  Women's  Interna- 
tional Peace  Society  came  into  being  in  May 
to  work  for  disarmament  and  universal 
peace.  Viscount  Shibusawa,  Baron  Sakatani, 
Viscount  Kanecko  and  other  prominent  men 
interested  in  the  improvements  of  interna- 
tional relations  were  present  at  the  opening 
meeting.  To  American  women  resident  in 
Tokyo  is  given  the  credit  of  having  brought 
into  existence  this  new  and  influential  so- 
ciety of  which  Mrs.  Inouye,  a  professor  of 
the  Women's  University  of  that  city,  was 
elected  president. 

SIR  DAVID  HENDERSON,  director  general 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  since 
its  foundation  in  I9i9)  died  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  August  17.  In  November,  1919, 
Sir  David  visited  America  to  discuss  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  measures  for  thi 
relief  of  distress  in  Poland  resulting  from 
typhus.  Under  his  directorship  the  Ieagm 
has  expanded  until  its  member  societies  to- 
day number  thirty-two. 

A  WAVE  of  immigration  from  Germany  and 
Austria  is  expected  by  German  speaking 
people  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  Amer- 
ican-German peace  treaty  and  its  imminent 
ratification.  The  German  section  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service  re- 
ports that  numerous  immigration  questions 
arising  out  of  this  possibility  are  already 
coming  in  through  letters  and  that  the  Ger- 
man language  press  debates  the  subject  con- 
tinuously. 

COLUMBUS,  O.,  has  created  a  city  plan 
commission.  -Its  four  unsalaried  memberf 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  and  their  function  is  purely  ad- 
visory. In  addition  to  planning  street  im- 
provements and  systematic  extension  of  the 
city,  they  are  charged  with  the  task  of 
drafting  a  zoning  map  and  regulations. 

FRANCE  ET  MONDE  is  the  name  of  a 
French  monthly  devoted  to  an  interpretation 
of  current  social  and  political  events  and 
contemporary  social  thought.  Education, 
civics,  vital  statistics,  social  work,  feminism 
and  folk-lore  are  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed. 

MINISTERIAL  departments  in  Italy  are 
continuing  their  practice  of  replacing  wom- 
en workers  by  war-crippled  men.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  promises  made  by  min- 
isters of  the  government  during  the  war. 
The  latest  group  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
jobs  was  one  of  forty  young  women  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

SINCE  most  of  the  eighty-eight  local  stores 
operated  by  the  Central  States  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  serve  the  needs  of  mining 
communities,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  invested  $125,000  in  its  share 
and   loan  capital. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANGER,  field  secretary  of 
the  Texas  Public  Health  Association,  has 
been  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Mexico  Public  Health  Association. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


GIRLS'  SUPERVISOR:  Write  fully  about 
yourself  including  statement  your  work  five 
preceding  years  and  salary  expectations. 
3974  Survey. 


LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS  for  per- 
manent hospital  and  office  positions.  Excel- 
lent positions  open  everywhere.  Write  today 
if  interested.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BOYS'  SUPERVISOR:  Write  fully  about 
yourself  including  statement  your  work  five 
preceding  years  and  salary  expectations. 
3973  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Boys'  and 
Men's  Department,  Irene  Kaufmann  Settle- 
ment, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (Resident).  Must  be 
able  to  handle  gymnasium  classes.  Give  full 
information  in  first  letter  as  to  age,  educa- 
tion, experience,  references,  salary  desired 
and  when  available. 


DIETITIANS  for  hospital  positions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  at  once- 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for.  Nurses,  30  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  October  1,  1921,  trained  case 
worker,  in  United  Charities  Office,  in  middle 
west  town  of  22,000  near  Chicago.  Salary 
$1,200  a  year.     3970  Survey. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer 
and  employee:  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, secretaries,  governesses,  attendants, 
mothers'  helpers.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Industrial  Nurses, 
Secretaries,  Dietitians,  Matrons,  Cafeteria 
Managers,  Miss  Richards,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Box  s,  East  Side.  Boston  Office,  Trinity 
Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Thursdays  n  to  1. 
Address  Providence. 


WANTED:     Matron,   in  child-caring  in- 
stitution in  Brooklyn.     3948  Survey. 


BOYS'    WORKER    in    settlement    house. 
State  experience.    Address  3989  Survey. 


FAMILY  living  at  hotel  for  winter,  de- 
sires services  of  educated  young  woman  to 
call  for  two  children  at  school  at  4:30  and 
take  charge  of  them  until  8:30  A.  M.  Also  to 
spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  them,  if 
and  when  required.  No  menial  service.  If 
interested  make  appointment  for  interview. 
3985  Survey. 


WANTED:  For  Bernardsville,  New 
Jersey,  a  registered  trained  nurse  for  rural 
district  nursing.  A  fully  furnished  house, 
light,  heat,  telephone  and  transportation  pro- 
vided. Salary  $125.00  per  month.  One 
month's  vacation  a  year,  with  salary.  Nurse 
must  find  housekeeper,  who  may  be  relative, 
friend  or  servant.  There  is  also  a  vacancy 
for  an  Infant  Welfare  Nurse.  Please  reply 
to  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Somerset 
Hills,  P.  O.  Box  45,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  by  the  Jewish  Children's 
Society  of  Baltimore,  a  competent,  experi- 
enced superintendent,  man  or  woman.  Must 
be  good  executive,  capable  of  directing  the 
activities  of  a  new  Cottage  System,  and  a 
scientific  system  of  Boarding-out.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  developing  an  all-round, 
modern  method  of  child-care.  Address  at 
once,  with  references  and  record,  Moses 
Rothschild,  chairman,  in  East  Redwood 
Street,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

GRADUATE  NURSES  for  all  kinds  of 
hospital  positions  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  book.  Aznoe's  Centrtal  Registry  for 
Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

GIRLS'  WORKER  in  settlement  house. 
State  experience.     Address  3988  Survey. 

C-  O.  S.,  fine  at  case-work,  inexperienced 
at  advertising  copy  writing,  published  this 
ad.  in  daily  paper:  "Respectable,  middle- 
aged  white  woman  in  urgent  need  of  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing."  The  ad.  paid.  Secret- 
ary swamped  with  hilarious  letters  offering 
to  help  wash  the  good  lady.  Survey  Want 
Ads.  really  pay.  And  we  help  write  them, 
so  the  washing  is  done  in  private,  only  the 
job-getting  in  public.  Glad  to>  help  you,  if 
part  of  your  problem  is  Help  Wanted.  Phone 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Stuyvesant  7490;  or  write, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  WANTED. 
Trained  and  experienced  executive  wishes 
position  as  executive  secretary  of  council  of 
social  agencies.  Highest  references.  3968 
Survey. 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZER  and  executive 
with  broad  experience  seeks  permanent  or 
temporary  connection.     3975  Survey. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Anaesthetist  by 
Graduate  Nurse;  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice. Excellent  experience.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  wants  social 
service,  school,  industrial  or  visiting  work. 
3991  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  at  present  employed  as 
field  scout,  Executive  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  wishes  to  make  change.  Ten 
years'  experience.     3993  Survey. 


PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY  LEADER, 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AMERICANIZER  in- 
vites correspondence.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  services  of  a  recog- 
nized specialist  in  immigrant  education  with 
ten  years'  experience  directing  community- 
wide  Americanization,  information  and  legal 
aid;  unifying  racial  relations;  coordinating 
and  systematizing  existing  agencies  in  any 
phase  of  community  service  among  immi- 
grants. Executive  and  administrator ;  lin- 
guist; forceful  speaker.  Experienced  in 
legislative  reference,  research,  surveys  and 
investigations.  3980  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  position  in  social 
institutional  work.  Five  years'  experience. 
Employed  at  present,  but  desire  a  change. 
Best  of  references.  University  graduate. 
3981  Survey. 
■ 

ITALIAN  speaking  woman,  experienced 
in  settlement  work,  wishes  welfare  or  case 
work  in  New  York   City.     3982   Survey. 

RESEARCH  MAN  AND  SOCIAL  SER- 
VICE EXECUTIVE,  trained  in  community 
organization  and  publicity,  available  for  part 
or  full  time  proposition.'    3914  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  child  car- 
ing institutions,  settlement  work,  case  work 
and  teaching,  desires  an  executive  position 
in  a  home  for  boys.  Best  of  references. 
3946  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  experience  that  pro- 
duces; can  supervise  office,  attend  to  confi- 
dential matters,  systematize  and  organize. 
Intelligence  and  aggressiveness.  3983  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  large  Jewish  organization, 
will  shortly  be  available  for  responsible  post 
commuting  distance  New  York.  Extraordin- 
ary experience  in  organization  work  and 
along  philanthropic,  economic  and  fraternal 
insurance  lines.  While  salary  not  main 
issue,  must  be  dignified  proportion.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  Write  full  particulars  to 
box  3984  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  young  woman  of  excel- 
lent training  and  practical  experience,  posi- 
tion as  mental  examiner  and  social  worker  in 
connection  with  clinic  or  elsewhere.  3986 
Survey. 


WANTED :  Executive  position  by  trained 
woman,  ten  years'  experience  Community 
and  Americanization  work,  speaking  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  English.     3987  Survey. 

PUBLICITY  MAN,  experienced  in  health 
work,  desires  position  with  health  or  social 
agency.  Can  handle  executive  position.  W. 
Fischer,   5523   Cabanne,   Saint  Louis. 

EXPERIENCED  well  qualified  School 
Nurse  desires  permanent  position.  Aznoe's 
Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Chicago- 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  with 
special  experience  in  Legislative  work,  pub- 
licity and  promotion  of  statewide  welfare 
programs,  desires  change  about  January 
first.  Six  years  in  present  position  with  pro- 
minent statewide  organization.    3969  SURVIT. 

A  JEWISH  WOMAN,  former  school 
teacher,  seeks  position  in  children's  in- 
stitution.    3992  Survey. 


Please  mention   The  Survey  tvhen  writing   to   advertisers. 
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CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 


Listings    Afty    cents    a    line,    four    weekly    inser- 
tions;    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

Industrial  Facts.  By  Kirby  Page.  No.  1  of 
Christianity  and  Industry  Series.  Concrete  data 
concerning  industrial  problems  and  proposed 
solutions.  A  12,000  word  summary.  32  pages. 
Valuable    for    personal    study,    discussion    groups, 

'  open  forums,  adult  Bible  classes.  Geo.  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York  city.     Price,  10  cents. 

Ctvn.  War  in  West  Virginia,  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
impart.".  Informative,  indispensable  report  on 
So.  Freeman  Pamphlet).  To. read  this  s 
to  fulfil  a  duty  to  yourself:  to  emulate  it^i. 
to  perform  a  public  service.  B.  W.  H«ebsch. 
Inc.,    116   W.    13th    St.,   New   York.      SO    cents. 

Gowan^NaS  Catholic  Welfare  Council  Soj 
cial  Action  Dept.  Price,  10  cents;  25  to  50 
copies,  8  cents  each;  50  or  more  "P'esA  ^  ce"ts 
each.  The  Paulist  Press,  120  West  60tb  bt.. 
New   York   City. 

Educational  Work  op  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  Report  submitted 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Educations 
Bureau  of  America  by  Fannie  M.  Cohen.  Edu- 
cational Dept.  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  31  Union  Sq., 
New  York    Price  3  cents;  with  postage  4  cents. 

Infant  Mortality  in  New  York  C«y .A ^  study 
of  the  Results  Accomplished  by  Infant  Lite 
Saving  Agencies.  By  Ernst  Christopher  Meyer. 
RockefeUeV  Foundation.  61  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 

A  Tewish  Community  Center  in  Action,  The 
Immigrant's  Adjustment  to  a  new  Environment. 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W  Taylor  St.  $.25  a  copy.  Reprint  from 
September  Number  of  Observer,  61  pages. 

Asia's  American  Problem.  By  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson.  (Freeman  Pamphlet.)  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc,  116  W.  13  St.,  New  York.     25  cents. 

Can  We  Live  Together  in  Peace?  Addresses  to 
laborers  and  employees  by  Wallace  M .Short, 
mayor   of    Sioux    City,   la.     Price,    50   cents. 

Immigration  Literature  sent  on  request  by  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  Box  no, 
Station    F,    New    York    City. 

Credit  Union:  Complete  free  information  on  re^ 
quest  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 


United  Htspital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

REGISTERED  . 

Offers  a  2yi  years'  course;  8  hour  day,  affiliation 
with  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Scholar- 
ship for  Teachers  College.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Port   Chester,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


MSS.  WANTED 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write    Literary    Bureau.    509    Hannibal,    Mo. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY 


ANEW  and  greatly  improved  size  for  ladies'  per- 
sonal correspondence.  Others  for  societies  and 
professional  people.  A  quality  at  $2.00  for  200 
sheets  and  100  envelopes  printed  with  your  name 
and  address  that  is  a  wonder.  Free  sample.  Lewis 
Stationery   Co.,   Dept.   C,  156— 2nd  Ave,  Troy.N.Y. 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions,    copy     unchanged     throughout     the     month. 

fllbe  American  Journal  rrf  Nursing  shovls  ,the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

lite  Jfrrrman;  a  radical  paper  cognizant  of  the 
interests  that  constitute  a  life  of  culture.  Sample 
free,  116  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


HnBDitnl  Social  Btrtsicc;  monthly ;  $3.00  a  year; 
puolisuec  unuci  ttie  auspices  ot  the  Hotpiu 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York  Citj 
Inc.    19   East   72d    Street,   New    York. 


fljrntal  Mijgirnr;  quarterly;  $2.00  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 

Sublir  Vvrflth  Nurse-  monthly;  dues  $3.00 1  and 
upward;  subscription  $3.00  per  year;  publish- 
ed by  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health   Nursing,   370   Seventh  Ave.,   New   York. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS    wanted    for    emergency    va- 
cancies — public      and      private      schools, 
colleges  and  universities — all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Ernest   Olp,   Steger  -Building,   Chicago. 


npep  ARf  i-l«  ^e  ass'st  'n  preparing  spe- 
I\LjLrtI\V^n.cia]  articles,  papers,  speech- 
es, debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,   500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOK-BINDING 

EGGELING  BINDERY,  114-16  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 

Write  for  descriptive  Literature 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPARE  TIME  WORKERS  for  The  Sur- 
vey. Pleasant  and  profitable  work  that  sup- 
plements your  present  occupation.  A  chance 
to  add  a  few  dollars  to  your  weekly  income. 
Address  Ass't.  Business  Manager,  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York. 


FOR   RENT 


FOR  RESEARCH  OR  STUDY— Maine 
farm  house,  comfortably  furnished,  to  rent 
for  winter  or  longer,  village  two  miles,  mail 
at  door,  horse,  good  neighbors.  3900  Survey. 


Items    for    the    next    calendar   should    reach    the 
Survey  before  October  8. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.     Utica,  N.  Y.     Nov.  9-11.     Richard 
W.    Wallace,    Room    431,    The    Capitol,    Albany, 
N.  Y. 
Child  Welfare,  Council  on  Canadian,  National. 
Montreal,    Quebec.     Sept.   29-30,   J.   Arthur 
Bride,    207    St.    Catharine    St.    W.,    Room    702, 
Montreal,    Quebec. 
Civil   Service   Reform    League,   National.     De- 
troit.     Nov.    15-16.      Harry   W.    Marsh,    8   West 
40  St.,   New  York  city. 
Education    op    Truant,    Backward,    Dependent, 
and     Delinquent     Children,     National     Con- 
ference   on.      Jacksonville,     Fla.       Oct.     25-28. 
Hobart  T.    Todd,    State   Industrial   and   Agricul- 
tural  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 
Farm    Bureau    Federation,    American.      Atlanta, 

Ga.     Nov.  22-25.     C.  W.  Coverdale,  Chicago. 
Industrial  Engineers,  The  Society  op.     Spring- 
field, Mass.     Oct.  5-7.     George  C.  Dent,  327   S. 
LaSalle  St.,   Chicago. 
Industrial      Relations      Conference,      Pennsyl- 
vania.     Harrisburg,    Pa.      Oct.    25-27.      Fred    J. 
Hartman,    Department    of    Labor    and    Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Municipal    League,    National.      Chicago.      Nov. 
16-18.     H.  W.  Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 
Prison    Association,    The    American.      Jackson- 
ville,  Fla.      Oct.   27-Nov.    3.     O.    F.   Lewis,    135 
E.   15  St.,  New  York  city. 
Public    Health    Association,    American.      New 
York    city.      Nov.    14-18.      A.    S.    Hedrich,    169 
Massachusetts   ave.,    Boston. 
Public    Health    Conference,    Oklahoma    State. 
Oklahoma   city,   Okla.     Oct.    11-12.     Jules   Shev- 
itz,  315  Oklahoma  bldg.,  Oklahoma  city,  Okla. 
Public  Health   Nurses'   Association,   Oklahoma 
State.      Oklahoma   city,   Okla.     Oct.    13.      Edna 
L.  Anderson,  Enid,  Okla. 
Public  Officials  op  Charities  and  Corrections, 
American    Association    op.      Jacksonville,    Fla. 
Oct.    27-28.      W.    G.    Theurer,    Bessemer    bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 
Public  Ownership   League  and   Cooperating  Or- 
ganizations.     Chicago.      Nov.    19-21.      Carl    D. 
Thompson,   127  N.  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 
Red    Cross    Workers,    National    Convention    op. 
Columbus,  O.-   Oct.   3-8.     H.   S.   Dickson,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,   141  E.  Broad  St.,  Colombus,  O. 
Safety  Council.  National.     Boston.     Sept.  26-30. 
Sidney  J.   Williams,   168   N.   Michigan  ave.,   Chi- 
cago. 
Sanitary    Association,    New    Jersey.      Lakewood, 
N.  J.     Dec.   9.     Dr.   Charles   W.   Craster,   Dept. 
of  Health,   Newark,   N.  J. 
Social   Work,   Kentucky   State   Conference   op. 
Lexington,  Ky.     Oct.  20-22.    Raymond  A.  Hoyer, 
61   Kenyon  bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Southern    Cooperative    League    for    Education 
and  Social  Service.     Chattanooga,  Tenn.     Nov. 
6-9.     J.  E.  McCulloch,  817-14  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 


If  interested  in  the  purchase  of 

OFFICE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 

or 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

for   office  or  home,   let  us   send  you   free 
catalog  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 

The  Weis  Manufacturing  Company 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan 


READ  the  SURVEY 


If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  of  social  and  industrial  progress. 

If  you  want  accurate  news  and  first-hand  information  on  social  and  industrial 
movements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  issue — for  the 
Survey  "follows  up." 


The   Survey.   112  East   19th   Street,  New   York. 
I  enclose  $5  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Will  send  $5  on (date) 


9-24-21 


Name 


Address 


Please  mention   The   Survey  when  writing   to   advertisers. 


World's  Greatest  Books 
On  Sale  Till  November  1 


only! 
IOc 

EACH 


To  introduce  our  library  of  over  200  books  to  readers  of  the 
Survey  we  offer  any  of  the  following  books  at  the  unheard  price  of 
ioc  each.  Many  of  these  books  would  cost  from  $1  to  $3  if  pur- 
chased in  the  ordinary  way  in  expensive  bindings.  This  is  strictly 
a  limited  offer — on  November  1  the  price  goes  back  to  25c  each — 
the  regularly  advertised  price.  If  the  postmark  on  your  envelope 
shows  that  your  order  was  mailed  after  midnight  of  November  1, 
we  shall   be  obliged   to   return  your  money.     Order   as   few  or   as 


many  books  as  you  like— they  are  the  best  in  the  English  language— 
and  the  entire  library  costs  so  little  that  you  can  well  afford  to  order 
every  book.  Over  three  million  of  these  books  have  been  sold— 
tremendous  production  makes  possible  the  extremely  low  price.  Order 
by  number— each  book  is  preceded  by  a  number— for  instance,  if  you 
want  Carmen,  merely  write  down  "21" — that  makes  it  easy  for  you 
and  insures  more  prompt  delivery,  as  we  handle  all  book  orders  by 
number.    Send  orders  up  to  midnight  of  November  1. 


Order  by  Number 

1  Rubalyat    of    Omar 
Khayyam. 

2  Oscar    Wilde's     Ballad 
of   Reading  Jail. 

5  Eighteen  Little  Essays. 
Voltaire. 

6  De    Maupassant's    Sto- 
ries. 

7  A     Liberal     Education. 
Thomas    Huxley. 

10  Shelley.     Francis 
Thompson. 

11  Debate  on  Religion  be- 
tween John  Haynes 
Holmes  and  G.  Bowne. 

12  Poe's  Tales. 

13  Is  Free  Will  a  Fact  or 
a   Fallacy?     Debate. 

14  What  EveryiGIrl  Should 
Know.  Mrs.  Sanger. 

15  Balzac's    Stories 

17  On  Walking.     Thoreau. 

18  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle    Fellow.   Jerome. 

18  Nietzsche:  Who  He- 
Was  and  What  He 
Stood   For. 

20  Let's    Laugh.    Nasby. 

21  Carmen.     Merlmee. 

25  Rhyming    Dictionary. 

26  On  Going  to  Church. 
Bernard   Shaw. 

27  Last  Days  of  a  Con- 
demned   Man.     Hugo. 

28  Toleration.  Voltaire. 

29  Dreams.    Schrelner. 

30  What  Life  Means  to 
Me.    Jack    London. 

31  Pelleas  and  Mellsande. 
Maeterlinck. 

32  Poe's   Poems. 

33  Brann:    Smasher    of 
Shams. 

34  Case  for  Birth  Control 

35  Maxims  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

36  Soul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism.  Wilde. 

37  Dream  of  John  Ball. 
William    Morris. 

38  Dr.    Jekyll    and    Mr. 
Hyde.    Stevenson. 

39  Did  Jesus  Ever  Live? 
Debate. 

40  House  and  the  Brain. 
Bulwer    Lytton. 

41  Christmas    Carol. 
Dickens. 

42  From    Monkey  to  Man. 

43  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Debate  by  Horace 
Greeley  and  Robert 
Owen. 

44  Aesop's  Fables. 

45  Tolstoi's    Stories. 

46  Salome.       Wilde. 

47  He  Renounced  the 
Faith.     Jack   London. 

48  Bacon's    Essays. 

49  Three  Lectures  on 
Evolution.      Haeckel. 


Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  10c  a  Book 


50  Common  Sense.  Paine. 

51  Bruno:  His  Life  and 
Martyrdom. 

52  Voltaire.  Victor   Hugo 

53  Insects  and  Men:  In- 
stinct and  Reason. 
Clarence    Darrow. 

54  Importance  of  Being 
Ernest.    O.   Wilde. 

56  Wisdom    of    Ingersoll. 

57  Rip    Van    Winkle. 

58  Boccaccio's    Stories. 

59  Epigrams    of    Wit. 

60  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Love. 

61  Tolstoi's    Essays. 

62  Schopenhauer's  Es- 
says. 

65  Meditations  of  Mar- 
cus    Aurelius. 

68  Shakespeare's        Son- 
nets. 
.70  Lamb's    Essays. 

71  Poems  of  Evolution, 
Anthology. 

72  Color  of  Life.  E.  Hal- 
deman-Jullus. 

73  Whitman's    Poems. 

74  On   Threshold   of  Sex. 

75  The  Choice  of  Books. 
Carlyle. 

76  The  Prince  of  Peace. 
Bryan. 

78  How  to  Be  an  Orator. 
John    T.    Altaeld. 

79  Enoch    Arden. 

80  Pillars  of  Society.  Ib- 
sen. 

81  Care  of  the   Baby. 

82  Common  Faults  In 
Writing    English. 

83  Marriage:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future. 
Annie    Besant. 

84  Love  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese    Nun. 

85  The  Attack  on  the 
Mill..     Emlle    Zola. 

86  On    Reading.     Georg 
Brandes. 

87  Love:    An    Essay. 
Montaigne. 

88  Vindication  of  Thom- 
as  Paine.      Ingersoll. 

89  Love  Letters  of  Men 
and  Women  of  Genius 

91  Manhood:  The  Facts 
of  Life  Presented  to 
Men. 

92  Hypnotism  MadePlaln 

93  How  to  Live  100  Yrs. 
Cornaro. 

94  Trial  and  Death  of 
Socrates. 

95  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  E  ater.  De 
Qulncey. 

96  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

98  How  to    Love. 

99  Tartuffe.     Moliere. 


100  The  Red  Laugh.  An- 
dreyev. 

101  Thoughts  of  Pascal. 

102  Tales    of    Sherlock 
Holmes. 

103  Pocket    Theology. 
Voltaire. 

104  Battle    of    Waterloo. 
Hugo. 

105  Seven    That    Were 
Hanged.     Andreyev. 

106  Thoughts  and  Aphor- 
isms.    Gee.    Sand. 

107  How    to    Strengthen 
Mind  and   Memory. 

108  How   to    Develop    a 
Healthy    Mind. 

109  How    to    Develop    a 
Strong    Will. 

110  How  to  Develop  a 
Magnetic    Personality. 

111  How    to    Attract 
Friends. 

112  How  to  be  a  Leader 
of   Others. 

113  Proverbs    of    England. 

114  Proverbs    of    France. 

115  Proverbs    of    Japan. 

116  Proverbs  of   China. 

117  Proverbs  of   Italy. 

118  Proverbs  of    Russia. 

119  Proverbs  of  Ireland. 

120  Proverbs   of  Spain. 

121  Proverbs  of  Arabia. 

122  Debate  on  Spiritual- 
ism. Conan  Doyie  and 
Jos.    McCabe. 

123  Vegetarianism.  Debate 

125  War    Speeches    of 
Woodrow    Wilson. 

126  History  of  Rome.  A. 
F.    Giles. 

127  What  Expectant  Moth- 
ers   Should    Know. 

128  Julius  Caesar:  Who 
He  Was  and  What 
He    Accomplished. 

129  Rome  or   Reason.   De- 
bate.    Ingersoll    and 
Manning. 

130  Controversy  on  Chris- 
tianity. Debate.  Inger- 
soll  and  Gladstone. 

131  Redemption.    Tolstoi. 

132  Foundations  of  Reli- 
gion. 


SPECIAL    BARGAIN. 

We  have  a  special  prop- 
osition for  those  who  or- 
der a  complete  set — 2U 
volumes.  The  regular  price 
after  Nov.  1  will  be  $54.50 
figured  at  25  cents  each. 
If  you  order  the  entire  set 
before  Nov.  1  we  will  let 
you  have  the  218  volumes 
for  $16.90. 


133  Principles    of  Electric- 
ity. 

135  Socialism   for   Million- 
aires.    G.    B.    Shaw. 

136  Child    Training. 

137  Home    Nursing. 

138  Studies  In   Pessimism. 
Schopenhauer. 

141  Would       Practice       of 
Christ's    Teachings 
Make  for  Social  Prog- 
ress?     Debate. 

142  Bismarck    and    the 
German    Empire. 

43  Pope   Leo's   Encyclical 

on  Socialism. 
144  Was      Poe      Immoral? 

Sarah     H.    Whitman. 
45  Great    Ghost    Stories. 

147  Cromwell     and     His 
Times. 

148  Strength  of  the  Strong 
London. 

51   Man    Who    Would    Be 
King.      Kipling. 
152  Foundations   of    Labor 
Movement     Wendell 
Phillips. 
154  Epigrams  of  Ibsen. 
55  Maxims.    Napoleon. 
156  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

57  Marx    vs.     Tolstoi. 

58  Alice    In    Wonderland. 

59  Lincoln     and    the 
Working    Class. 

160  Ingersoll's    Lecture  on 
Shakespeare. 

161  Country    of  the    Blind. 
H.   G.   Wells. 

162  Karl     Marx     and     the 
American    Civil    War. 

163  Sex    Life    in    Greece 
and    Rome. 

164  Michael    Angelo's 
Sonnets. 

65  Discovery   of   the   Fu- 
ture.   H.    G.   Wells. 

166  English    as    She    Is 
Spoke.    Mark    Twain. 

167  Rules    of    Health. 
Plutarch. 

168  Epigrams    of    Wilde. 

169  Should  Church  Proper- 
ty Be  Taxed?  Debate. 

171  Has    Life    Any    Mean- 
ing?   Debate. 

172  Evolution    of    Love. 
Ellen    Key. 

173  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Lowell. 

174  Free   Speech    TriaT  of 
Wm.   Penn. 

175  Science    of    History. 
Froude. 

176  Four    Essays.      Have- 
lock  Ellis. 

177  Subjection  of  Women. 
John   Stuart   Mill. 

178  One  of  Cleopatra's 
Nights.    Gautler. 


O  rder  by  Number 

179  Constitution  of  League 
of  Nations. 

180  Epigrams   of   Shaw. 

181  Epigrams  of  Thoreau. 

183  Realism  In  Art  and 
Literature..  Darrow. 

184  Primitive  Beliefs.  H. 
M.  Tlchenor. 

185  History   of   Printing. 
Disraeli. 

186  How  I  Wrote  "The 
Raven."     Poe. 

187  Whistler's    Humor. 

188  How    Voltaire    Fooled 
Priest  and  King. 
Darrow. 

189  Eugenics.     H.    Ellis. 

190  Psycho-Analysls— The 
Key  to  Human  Be- 
haviour.    Fielding. 

191  Evolution  vs.  Religion 
Balmforth. 

192  Book   of  Synonyms. 

195  How  te   Keep   Well. 

196  The  Marquise.  Geo. 
Sand. 

197  Witticisms  and  Re- 
flections of  Mme.  De 
Sevlgne. 

198  Majesty    of    Justice. 
Anatole  France. 

200  Ignorant  Philosopher. 
Voltaire. 

201  Satan  and  the  Saints. 
H.  M.  Tlchenor. 

202  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
H.    M.   Tlchenor. 

203  Rights  of  Women. 
Havelock  Ellis. 

204  Sun  Worship  and  Later 
Beliefs.    Tichenor. 

205  Artemus  Ward,  His 
Book. 

206  Debate  on  Capitalism 
vs.  Socialism.  Sellg- 
man    and    Nearlng. 

207  Olympian  Gods.  H.  M. 
Tlchenor. 

208  Debate  on  Birth  Con- 
trol. Mrs.  Sanger  and 
Winter   Russell. 

209  Aspects  of  Birth  Con- 
trol, Medical,  Moral, 
Sociological.  Dr.  Knopf. 

210  The  Stole  Philosophy. 
Prof.    Gilbert    Murray. 

211  Idea  of  God  In  Nature. 
John  Stuart  Mill. 

212  Life  and  Character. 
Goethe. 

213  Lecture  on   Lincoln. 
Robt.   G.  ''Ingersoll. 

214  Speeches  of   Lincoln. 

215  The  Miraculous  Re- 
venge. Bernard  Shaw. 

216  Wit  of  Helnrlch  Heine. 
George  Eliot. 

218  Four  Essays.  Jean 
Jaures. 


Sale  Ends  November  1 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 


Sale  Ends  November  1 


■  While  we  have  plenty  of  books  to  fill  all  orders,  we  advise 
prompt  action.  All  books  guaranteed — if  you  don't  like  them, 
send  them  back  and  we'll  return  your  money.  All  books  are 
clearly  printed  on  good  book  paper,  64  to  160  pages  each.  Pocket 
size.      Bound    in    heavy    card    cover    paper.     Remember    this    is    a 


limited  offer — closes  November  1 — send  your  order  and  draft, 
money  order  or  registered  letter  today — rif  you  order  20  books  send 
$2 — if  50  send  $5,  and  so  on.  Postage  prepaid  on  cash  orders. 
Carriage  charges  collect  on  C  O.  D.  orders.  Add  ioc  to  persona) 
checks  for  exchange. 


E.H.Julius,  Pres., Appeal  Publishing  Company,  3  Appeal  Bldg.,  Girard, Kansas 
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